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Bombay  Castle.  14th  February  1902. 


In  further  recognition  of  the  distinguished  labours  of 
Sir  James  McNabb  Campbell.  K.C.I.E..  and  of  the  services 
rendered  by  those  who  have  assisted  him  in  his  work.  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  order 
that  the  following  extract  from  Government  Resolution 
No.  2885.  dated  the  llth  August  1884.  be  republished  and 
printed  immediately  after  the  title  page  of  Volume  I.  Part  I. 
of  the  Gazetteer,  and  published  in  every  issue: 

"His  Excellency  the  Governor  In  CounciJ  has  from  time  to  time 
expressed  his  entire  approval  of  the  Volumes  of  the  Gazetteer 
already  published,  and  now  learns  with  much  satisfaction  that  the 
remaining  Statistical  Accounts  have  been  completed  In  the  same 
elaborate  manner.  The  task  now  brought  to  a  close  by  Mr.  Campbell 
has  been  very  arduous.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  his  untiring: 
Industry  for  more  than  ten  years.  In  the  earlier  part  of  which  period, 
however,  he  was  occasionally  employed  on  additional  duties,  Includ- 
ingr  the  preparation  of  a  targre  number  of  articles  for  the  Imperial 
Gazetteer.  When  the  work  was  begun,  It  was  not  anticipated  that 
so  much  time  would  be  required  for  Its  completion,  because  It  was 
not  contemplated  that  ft  would  be  carried  out  on  so  extensive  a 
scale.  Its  magnitude  rray  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Statistical  Accounts,  exclusive  of  the  general  chapters  yet  to  be 
reprinted,  embraoe  twenty-seven  Volumes  containing  on  an  average 
600  pages  each.  Mr.  Campbell  could  not  have  sustained  the  unflag- 
ging real  displayed  by  him  for  so  long  a  period  wHhout  an  intense 
interest  in  the  subjects  ceali  with.  The  result  is  well  worthy  of  the 
labour  expended,  and  Is  a  proof  of  the  rare  fitness  of  Mr.  Campbell 
on  the  ground  both  of  literary  ability  and  of  power  of  steady 
application  for  the  Important  duty  assigned  to  him.  The  work  is 
a  record  of  historical  and  statistical  facts  and  of  information 
regarding  the  country  and  the  people  as  complete  perhaps  as  ever 
was  produced  on  behalf  of  any  Government,  and  cannot  fall  to  be 
of  the  utmost  utility  in  the  future  administration  of  the  Presidency. 

"2.  The  thanks  of  Government  have  already  been  conveyed  to 
the  various  contributors,  and  It  Is  only  necessary  now  to  add  that 
they  share,  according  to  the  importance  of  their  contributions,  In 
the  credit  which  attaches  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  work." 

The  whole  series  of  Volumes  is  now  complete,  and  His 
Excellency  in  Council  congratulates  Sir  James  Campbell 
and  all  associated  with  him  in  this  successful  and  memor- 
able achievement. 

H.    O.   QUIN. 
Secretary  to  Government, 

General  Department. 


The  earliest  record  of  an  attempt  to  arrange  for  the  preparation 
of  Statistical  Accounts  of  the  different  districts  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  is  in  1843.  In  1843  Government  called  on  the  Revenue 
'Commissioner  to  obtain  from  all  the  Collectors  as  part  of  their 
next  Annual  Report  tho  fullest  available  information  regarding 
their  districts.*  The  information  wa?  specially  to  include  their  own 
and  their  Assistants'  observations  on  the  state  of  the  cross  and  other 
roaJs  not  under  the  superintendence  of  a  separate  department,  on 
the  passes  and  ferries  throughout  the  country,  on  the  streets  in  the 
principal  towns,  and  on  the  extension  and  improvement  of  internal 
communications.  As  from  Collectors  alone  could  any  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  district  be  obtained,  the  Collectox-s  were  desired  to 
include  in  their  Annual  Reports  observations  on  every  point  from 
which  a  knowledi^e  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  country  could  be 
gathered  with  the  exception  of  matters  purely  judicial  which 
were  to  be  supplied  by  the  Judicial  Branch  of  the  Administration. 
Government  remarked  that,  as  Collectors  and  their  Assistants 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  year  moved  about  the  district  in 
constant  and  intimate  communication  with  all  classes  they  possessed 
advantages  which  no  other  public  oflScers  enjoyed  of  acquiring  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  causes  of 
progress  or  rotrogradation,  the  good  measures  which  require  to 
be  fostered  and  extended,  the  evil  measures  which  call  for 
abandonment,  the  defects  in  existing  institutions  which  require  to  be 
remedied,  and  the  nature  of  the  remedies  ta  be  applied-  Collectors 
also,  it  WBLS  observed,  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  effect 
of  British  rule  oil  the  condition  and  character  of  the  people,  on 
their  caste  prejudices,  and  on  their  superstitious  observances.  They 
can  trace  any  alteration  for  the  better  or  worse  in  dwellings 
clothing  and  diet,  and  can  observe  the  use  of  improved  implements 
of  husbandry  or  other  crafts,  the  habits  of  locomotion,  the  state  of 
education  particularly  among  the  higher  classes  whoso  decaying 
means  and  energy  under  our  most  levelling  system  compared  with 
that  of  preceding  govei'nraents  will  attract  their  attention.  Finally 
they  can  learn  how  far  existing  village  institutions  are  effectual  to 
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their  end,  and  may  be  made  available  for  self-government  anit  in 
the  management  of  local  taxation  for  local  purposes. 

In  obedience  to  these  orders  reports  were  received  from  the 
Collectors  of  Abmeddbdd  Broach  Kaira  Thdna  and  Rh&ndesh. 
Some  of  the  reports,  especially  that  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Inverarity, 
contained  much  interesting  iufonnation.  These  five  northern 
reports  were  practically  the  only  result  of  the  Circular  Letter  of 
1843. 

The  question  of  preparing  District  Statistical  Manuals  was  not 
again  raised  till  1870.  In  October  1867  the  Secretary  of  State  desired 
the  BomWaj  Government  to  take  steps  for  the  compiTatiou  of  a 
Gazetteer  of  the  Presidency  on  the  model  of  the  Gazetteer  prepared ' 
during  that  year  for  the  Central  Provinces.  The  Bombay  tloveni- 
ment  requested  the  two  lievenue  Commissioners  and  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction  to  submit  a  scheme  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
ordeis  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  reply  the  officers  consulted 
remarked  that  the  work  to  be  done  for  the  Bombay  Presidency  would 
be  of  a  multifarious  character ;  that  the  article  on  the  commerce  of 
Bombay  would  require  special  qualifications  in  tlic  writer  ;  that 
again  special  qualifications  would  be  required  for  writing  accounts 
of  the  sacred  cities  of  Ndsik  and  Pdlit^iua,  of  the  eaves  of  Ajanta 
and  Ellora,  of  the  histories  of  Sindh  Gujaiilt  and  Ahmednngar,  and 
of  the  Portuguese  connection  with  Western  India.  The  Committee 
observed  that  a  third  form  of  special  knowledge  would  be  required 
to  write  accounts  of  IVirsis  Khojiis  and  other  castes  and  tribes ; 
that  in  short  the  undertaking  would  be  one  of  much  wider  scope 
and  greater  difficulty  than  the  preparation  of  the  Gazetteer  of  the 
Centra!  Provinces.  JIuch  thought  would  be  required  beforo  the 
general  plan  could  be  laid  down,  and  after  the  plan  was  fixed  all 
sorts  of  questions  as  t-o  arrangement  and  treatment  of  particular 
parts  would  be  sure  to  arise.  In  the  Committee's  opinion  local 
revenue  officers  could  not  as  a  rule  find  time  to  devote  to  work  of 
this  description  without  neglecting  their  ordinary  duties  ;  but  they 
could  correct  and  amplify  such  information  as  a  special  officer  could 
compile  from  the  published  and  unpublibhed  records  of  Government. 

In  January  1868  the  Bombay  Govermnent  decided  that  the  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  work  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  Revenue  Commissioners^  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction^  and  the  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
and  that  an  Editor  ^ould  be  appointed  with  a  small  copying 
estfiblishment  to  aot  under  the  directions  of  the  Committee.  The 
iiditor  was  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  work  and  was  expected  to 


Suilh  it  in  about  a  yoar.  Ho  was  to  colleet  aod  aiTonge  in 
alphabetical  order  all  recorded  information  regarding  the  towHB  and 
other  places  of  interest  in  each  Collectorate,  aod  to  send  printed 
on  half  margin  each  draft  when  completed  to  the  local  oflBcers  for 
verification,  additions,  and  alterations.  When  the  drafts  were 
returned  and  corrected  b}-  the  Editor,  they  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
Committee.  To  enable  the  Editor  to  meet  such  expenses  as  a  fair 
remuneration  for  articles  contributed  by  qualified  persons,  and  also 
to  pay  for  the  printinc^of  tho  work  with  small  accompanying  maps, 
an  amount  not  exceeding  Rs,  12,000  was  sanctioned  for  the  total 
expense  of  the  Gazetteer  including  the  payment  of  the  Editor.  At 
the  outset  it  was"  decided  to  place  a  portion  of  the  sum  sanctioned 
not  exceeding  Ra.  2000,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner  in 
Sindh  to  secure  the  preparation  of  ai'ticles  referring  to  SindJi.  The 
Committee  were  requested  to  meet  at  Poona  in  June  1868  and  to 
report  to  Government  on  the  best  mode  of  preparing  and  editing 
the  Gazetteer  and  supervising  its  publication.  The  Collectors  and 
Political  Officers  were  in  the  meanwhile  requested  to  ascertain 
what  records  in  their  possession  were  likely  to  be  useful  for  the 
prepai'ation  of  a  Gazetteer  and  what  papers  in  the  posflession  of 
others  and  likely  to  be  useful  for  the  purpose  were  obtainable  within 
their  charge.  Collectors  and  Political  Officers  were  requested  to 
send  their  replies  direct  to  the  Director  uf  Public  Instruction  who 
would  collect  them  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

In  August  186S  the  Bombay  Gazetteer  Committee,  composed  of 
Messrs.  A.  F.  Bellasis  Revenue  Commissioner  N.  D.  Chairman, 
Mr.  W.II.Havelock  Kevenue  Commissioner  S.  D.  and  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  submitted  a  report 
recommending  the  following  arrangements  : 

(1)  That  Mr.  W.  II.  Crowe,  C.  S.,  then  Acting  Frofewior  in  the  Dakhan 
Cullcga.  bo  appointed  Editor  of  tho  G»iettcer  witlj  a  monthly  rcuinneration 
of  Ba.  200  out  of  the  lis.  12,000  «Rnctioncd  for  the  expense  of  tlio  Gaaotteer 
and  that  he  should  at  the  nma  timo  be  attached  as  an  Assistant  to  the  CoIIcKTtor 
of  Poona ; 

(2)  That  Mr.  Crowe  bo  allowed  tm  establishment  not  exceeding  Rs.  60  » 
month  chargeable  to  tho  grant  of  118.12,000,  and  am-h  contingent  charges  a» 
may  bo  passed  by  the  Committee ; 

(3)  That  Professor  Kero  Lnxman  ChJiiitre  ho  re<'iQested  to  aaaiBt  Mr. 
Crowe  on  various  qnostions  both  local  and  mathematical,  and  that  on  the 
completion  of  the  work  a  auitKblo  honorarium  be  granted  to  Professor 
Kero; 

(4)  Tlut  Rgreoably  to  the  snggestionfl  of  M«jor  Presoott  and  Colonel 
Fi-ancJB,  Mr.  Light  ehoidd  bo  directed  to  compile  for  tho  difTerent  diatricta 
all  iufonnation  in  tho  posaosaion  of  tho  Survey  Departuiont  in  cotumunicatioH 


with  th«  Editor  of  the  Gazetteer  who  wu  to  work  under  the  Comtautfte^i 
ordem  ; 

(5)  That  the  above  appointments  be  made  at  present  for  one  year  only,  at 
the  end  of  which  from  the  Committoe'a  progress  report,  it  would  b*  possible 
to  Btato  with  approximate  definiteness  the  further  time  rer]uiTed  for  the 
completion  of  the  GtiSptteer. 

These  proposals  were  sanctioned  on  the  11th  September  186S. 
Towards  the  close  of  1868  Mr.  (now  Sir)  J.  B.  Peile  took  the  place  of 
Sir  A.  Grant  on  the  Committee  and  Colonel  Francis  wae  added  to  the 
list  of  the  members.  Adhering  as  far  as  possible  to  the  arrangement 
followed  in  the  Gazetteer  of  the  Central  Provinces,  which  had  met 
with  tlie  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Crowe  drew  out  the 
following  list  of  subjects  which,  was  for>varded  to  all  Collectors 
Suh-CoUectors  and  Survey  Superintcndcnte : 


1.— General  Description. 

VIII.— Subdivisions. 

(a)  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

{a)  Names  of  Taluks 

{b)  Locality." 

(&)  Namea  of  Towns. 

(e)  BonQdju-ies. 

(d)  Aspect. 

IX.— Production. 

(•)  \\'at*r-itjpply. 

la)  Agncullure. 

(/>  River*. 

(6)  Foregt. 

ig)  Moaataini. 

{c)  Animals. 

(A)  .Area. 

((fj  Minerals. 

(tj  Altatude. 

(0)  Hanafactnres. 

II.— Climate,  Seasons. 

(o)   RainfftlL 

X.— Trade     and    Com- 

{b) Health. 

merce. 

(e)  Prerailing  Discat^i. 

XI.— Communications. 

HI.-Geoloqy. 

(a)  Bood-s.. 

(a)  Soils. 

(ft)   HailwajB. 

(b)  Minerals. 

(0)  Tolcgmphi. 

{c)  Scientific  Details. 

(<Z)  Post. 

IV.-HlSTORV. 

XII.— Revenue    System 

v.— Administration. 

AND  Land  Tenures. 

in)  ,Tudicial. 

XIIL— Education, 

(6)  Bevfiuio. 

(c)  Miscellaneous. 

School*. 

ISstructioQ. 

VI.— Revenue. 

(tf)  luiperiaU 

XI  v.- Language. 

{h)  Local. 

XV.-Architectural    Re- 

VIL— Population. 

mains  AND  Antiquities. 

(a)  Ceasos.            • 

(!>)  Desoription  of  Inhabitants. 

XVI.— Principal   Towns 

(e)  Castes. 

AND  Villages. 

▼u 


In  1869  the  draft  articles  prepared  by  Mr.  Crowe  were  submitted  to 
Mr.  (now  Sir)  W.  \V.  Ilanter  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  who 
expressed  his  satisfacfciun  at  the  progress  made.  The  Committee 
adopted  certain  suggestions  made  }>y  Sir  W.  Hunter  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  work  and  for  obtaiuing  fuller  district  figxires  from  tha 
Marine,  Irrigation,  Cotton^  and  Survey  Ofiices,  In  March  1870  a 
further  extension  of  one  year  was  accorded.  The  Bombay  Government 
directed  that  each  Collector  should  choose  one  of  his  Assistants  to 
correspond  with  the  Editor  and  obtain  for  him  all  possible  information 
from  local  records.  All  Heads  of  Offices  were  also  desired  to  exert 
themselves  zealously  in  aiding  the  prosecntion  of  the  work.  In  1871 
Mr.*  Crowe's  draft  article  on  the  Dharwdr  District  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Hunter  for  opfnion  who  in  addition  to  detailed  criticism  on  various 
points  made  the  fullowing  general  remarks  : 

**  My  own  conception  of  the  work  is  tliat,  in  return  for  a  couple  of  dfljrs'  reading, 
the  Account  ahonid  give  a  new  Colloctor  u  comprehensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  district  which  he  has  been  sent  to  administer.  Men  reading 
can  never  enpersede  practical  experience  in  the  district  administration.  But  a 
succinct  and  well  conceived  distriot  account  ia  capable  of  antedating  the  acquisition 
of  snch  personal  experiegca  by  many  months  and  of  both  facilitating  and  systematis- 
ing  a  Collector's  personal  enquiries.  The  Compiler  does  nob  seem  to  have  caught 
the  points  on  which  a  Collector  would  naturally  consult  the  Account  In  order  that 
Ibe  Editor  should  understand  these  f  ointa  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  had 
pnwtical  ai:quumtance  with  district  administration  and  that  he  should  himself  havo 
experienced  the  ditficultios  wliich  beset  an  oflif^er  on  his  taking  cliargo  of  a  district 
or  sub-division.  The  individual  points  wiU  diJIer  according  to  the  character  of  the 
country.  For  example  in  deltaic  district*  the  important  question  is  the  control  of 
rivers ;  in  dry  districts  it  ia  the  subject  of  wator-sapply.  But  in  all  cases  a  District 
'Account  besides  dealing  with  the  local  specialties  should  furnish  an  historical 
narration  of  its  revenue  andexpenditure  since  it  passed  under  the  British  rule,  of 
tlte  sums  which  wo  have  taken  from  it  in  taxes,  and  of  the  amount  which  wo  have 
TCtnmcd  to  it  in  the  protection  of  property  and  x>8rBon  and  the  other  charges  of 
civil  govenynent." 

Sir  William  Hunter  laid  much  stress  on  the  necessity  of  stating 
the  authority  on  the  strength  of  which  any  statement  is  made  and  of 
the  propriety  of  avoiding  anything  like  libels  on  persons  or  classes. 
In  1871  Sir  W.  Hunter  wjis  appointed  Director  General  of  Statistics 
to  the  Government  of  India,  •  In  this  capacity  he  was  to  be  a  central 
guiding  authority  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  each'of  the  Pro%'incial 
Gazetteers  contained  the  materials  requisite  for  the  comparative 
statistics  of  the  Empire.  As  some  of  the  Bombay  District  Accounta 
were  incomplete  and  as  it  was  thought  advisable  to  embody  in  the 
District  Accoilnts  the  results  of  the  general  Census  of  1872,  it  was 
decided,  in  October  1871,  that  pending  the  completion  of  the  census 


VIll 

the  Gazetteer  work  should  be  suspended  and  that  when  the  results  of 
the  census  were  compiled  and  classitied  a  special  officer  should  be 
appointed  for  a  period  of  six  months  to  revise  and  complete  the 
drafts.  In  October  1871,  pending  the  compilation  of  the  census 
returns,  Mr.  Crowe  was  appointed  Assistant  Collector  at  Sholdpur 
and  the  Gazetteer  records  were  left  in  a  room  in  the  Poona  Collector's 
Office.  In  September  1872  the  whole  of  the  Gazetteer  records, 
including  thirty-one  articles  on  British  Districts  and  Native  States, 
were  stolen  by  two  youths  who  had  been  .serving  in  the  Collector's 
Office  as  peons.  The^e  youths  finding  the  Gazetteer  office  room 
unoccupied  atole  the  pnpera  piece  by  piece  for  the  sake  of  the 
triding  amount  they  fetched  as  waste  paper.  Search  resulted  in 
the  recovery  in  an  imperfect  state  of  seven  of  the  tbirty-one 
drafts.  The  youtha  were  convicted  and  senteoced  to  a  year's 
imprisonment  in  the  Poona  Reforraatory. 

In  1873  Mr.  Francis  Chapman  then  Chief  Secretary  to  Government 
took  the  preparation  of  the  Gazetteer  under  his  personal  control.  And 
in  June  1873  Mr.  James  M.  Cnmpbell,  C.S.,  was  appointed  Compiler. 
An  in^povtaut  ihange  introduced  by  Mr.  Chapman  was  to  separate 
from  the  preparation  of  the  Beries  of  District  ilanuals  certain  general 
subjects  and  to  arrange  for  the  preparation  of  accounts  of  those  general 
subjects  by  specially  qualified  contributors.  The  subjects  so  set  apart 
and  allotted  were  : 


No. 

Cessiui.  IjOVrURl'TORS.  ISJi, 

1 

Subject, 

Contributor. 

Ethnology 

Dr.  J.  WilBon. 

2 

Meteorology.,, 

Mr.  C.  Chambers,  F.R..S. 

3 

fleology        

Mr,  W.  Blandford. 

4 

Botany          

Dr.  W.  Gray. 

6 

Archswilogy 

Dr.  J.  Burgess. 

6 

Mivnufacturo*  ami  Industry. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Terry. 

7 

Trade  aiKl  Commerce 

Mr,  J.  niinliiii. 

These  ai'rangemonts  resulted  in  the   preparation  of  the  following 
papers  each  of  which  on  receipt  was  printed  in  pamjthlet  fonn  : 
I.  Ethnoloqtj  II.  M^TEOEOLoav;  III.  Geology;  and  IV.  Botany. 

Of  these  papers  it  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  reprint  Dr.  J, 
Wilson's  Paper  on  Castes  as  it  was  incomplete  owing  to  Dr.  Wilson's 
death  in  1875.  Repfinting  was  also  unnecessary  in  the  ease  of 
Mr.  Blandford's  Geology  and  of  the  late  Mr.  Chambers'  Meteorology, 
at  the    contents  of    these  pamphlets  have  boeu   embodied   in  works 
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•pAiftlly  dovuteU  to  the  subject  of  those  contrihutiouB.  Dr.  fiargcss 
never  prepared  his  article  on  the  Archaeology  of  the  Presidency,  but 
the  nuitorials  eupplicd  by  the  Into  Pandit  Bliaf,^'aulal  Indraji  prevented 
the  evil  eflfect  which  this  failure  would  otherwise  have  caused.  Dr. 
Bhagv^nlal  also  ably  supplied  the  defkriency  caused  by  Dr.  O.  Btihler's 
fadlore  to  ttoutribute  an  article  on  tlie  Early  History  of  Gujarat.  The 
Botioes  of  the  manufaotures  in  the  more  important  industrial  centres 
to  Bome  extent  twpply  the  blank  caused  by  the  absence  of  Mr.  Terry's 
oontribution.  Notliing  came  of  the  late  Mr.  Gordon's  Account  of  the 
Trade  of  the  Presidency. 

On  tlie  important  subject  of  Botany  besi<le8  Dr.  W.  Gray's  original 
contribution,  a  valuable  ]iaper  On  Useful  Trees  and  Plants  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  J.  C.  Lifiboa,  and  a  detailed  account  of  Kaira  field  trees  by  the 
hite  Mr.  0.  H.  D.  Wilson  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  These  three 
papers  toother  form  a  separate  Botany  Volume  No.  XXV. 

The  general  coutrilmtions  on  History  outained  in  Vol.  I.  Parts 
I.  and  II.  are  amijng  the  most  valuable  jwrtions  of  the  Gazetteer. 
Besides  the  shorter  papers  by  Mr.  L-  R.  Ashburner,  C.S.I,,  on  the 
Gujartit  Mutinies  of  1857,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Biiines,  C.S.T.,  oti  theMardthsis 
in  Gujarat,  by  Mr.  W.  \V.  Loch,  I.  C.S.,  on  the  Musalmiin  and  Mardtha 
hutories  of  KhAndesh  and  the  Bombay  Dakhan,  and  l>y  the  late  Colonel 
E.  W.  West,  I.  S.  C,  ou  the  modem  history  of  the  Southern  Mardtha 
districts,  there  are  the  Reverend  A.  K.  Noime's  History  of  the  Konkan 
which  is  specially  rich  in  the  Portuguese  period  (.\.D.  1500-1750), 
the  late  Colonel  J.  W.  Watson's  Musalmdns  of  Gujardt  with  additions 
by  KhAn  S6heb  Fazl  Lutfullah  Faridi  of  Snrat,  and  the  important 
original  histories  uf  the  Early  Dakhan  by  Professor  Ramkrishna  Gopdl 
Bhanddrkar,  C.I.E.,  Ph.D.,  and  of  the  Southern  Maratha  dlBtrictsby 
Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet,  I.C.S.,  C.I.E.,  Ph.D.  With  these  the  early  history 
of  Gujarat  from  materials  euppliod  by  the  late  Pandit  BhagvdnlAl 
Indraji,  Ph.D.,  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  to  rank.  The  work  of 
completing  Dr.  Bhagvdnldl's  history  was  one  of  special  difficulty. 
No  satifcfactory  result  would  have  been  obtained  had  it  not  been  for 
the  yalTiable  assistance  received  from  Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  M.A.,  of 
the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

The  importance  and  the  interest  of  the  great  subject  of  Population 
have  added  several  contributions  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  J.  Wilson's 
original  pamphlet  of  twenty-three  pages.  Most  of  these  contributions 
appear  in  different  District  Statistical  Accounjs  especially  Dr.  John 
Pollen's,  I.C.S.,  accounts  in  Khdndesh,  Mr.Cumine*B,I.C.S.  in  Bijdpur, 
Mr.  K.  Raghnndthji'a  inThdna  and  Poena,  Assistant  Surgeon  Shilntdrdna 


Vinityak's  in  Sliolapuij  Mr.  P,  F.  DeSouza'a  in  Kduara,  aud  the  Ihte 
Rito  Biihiidnr  Trioialrao's  in  Dluirw^r.  Except  the  valuable  articles 
contributed  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Kaclih  by  Major  J.  \V.  Wray, 
Mr.Viniyakr.ioNariyanandE^oSiSlicb  Dalpatr^m  Prcinjivau  Khakliar, 
in  the  Account  of  Kdtbiawar  hy  the  late  Colonel  L.  C.  Barton,  and  in  the 
Account  of  Rewa  Kantba  by  Riio  Babildur  Xandshankar  Tuljashankar 
the  early  date  at  wiiicb  the  Gujarat  Statistical  Aoeoiints  wera 
published  prevented  the  preparatiou  of  detailed  articles  on  popu. 
lation.  This  omission  has  now  been  supplied  in  a  separate  volume 
No.  IX.  The  chief  contributions  to  this  volume  are  Riio  Bahitdur 
Bhimbhai  Kirpdram's  Hindus,  Kh^n  Saheb  Fazl  LutfuUah  Faridi's 
Mufialmd.ns,  and  Messrs,  Kharsetji  N.  Scrvai  and  Bamanji  B.  Patel'a 
Pilrsis. 

Besides  to  these  general  contributors  the  seriea  of  Statistical 
Accounts  owes  much  of  their  fullness  aud  practical  usefulness  to 
District  Officers  especially  to  the  labour-s  of  the  District  Compilers  who 
iu  most  cases  were  either  Collectors  or  Assistant  Collectors.  The  most 
important  contributors  of  this  class  wore  for  Ahmeda'ba'd  Mr.  F.  S, 
P.  Lely,  C.  S. ;  for  Kaira  Mr.  G.  F,  Shcppanl,  Q.  S. ;  for  the  Ranch 
Mahals  Mr.  H.  A.  Acworth,  C.  S.;  for  Tha'na  Messrs,  W.  B,  Mulock, 
C.  S.,  E.  J.  Ebden,  C.  S.,  \V.  W.  Loeh,  C.  S,,  and  A.  Cumine,  C.  S. ;  for 
KolA'ba  Mr.  E.  II.  Moscardi,  C.  S. ;  for  Ratna'glri  Mr,  G.  W.  Vidal, 
C.  S.;  for  Kha'ndesh  Mr.  W.  Ramsay,  C.  S.,  Dr,  John  Pollen,  C.  S., 
and  Mr.  A.  Crawley-Boevey,  C.  S. ;  for  Na'sik  Messrs.  W,  Ramsay, 
C.  S.,  J-  A.  Baines,  C.  S.,  and  H,  R.  Cooke,  C.  S. ;  for  Ahmed nagar 
Mr.  T.  S.  Hamilton,  C.  S.;  for  Poona  Messrs.  J.  G.  Moore,  C.  S.,  John 
MacLeod  Campbell,  C  S.,  G.  H;  Johns,  C.  S.,  and  A.  Keyser,  C.  S.; 
forSa'tara  Mr.  J.  W.  P.  Muir-Mackenzie,  C.  S. ;  for  Shola'pur 
Mr.  G.  E.  G.  Crawford,  C.  S.;  for  Belgaum  Mr.  G.  McCorkell, 
C.  S. ;  for  Dha'rwa'r  Messrs.  F.  L.  Charles,  C.  S.,  and  J.  F.  Muir, 
C.  S.;  for  Bija'pur  Messrs.  H.  F.  Silcpck,  C.  S.,  A.  Cumins,  C.  S., 
and  M.  H.  Scott,  C.  S. ;  and  for  Ka'nara  Mr.  J.  Monteath,  C.  S.,  and 
Colonel  "W.  Peyton.  Of  the  accounts  of  Native  States,  the  interesting 
and  complete  Gazetteer  of  Baroda  is  the  work  of  Jlr.  P.  A.  H. 
Elliott,  C.  S.  The  chief  contributors  to  the  other  Statistical  Accounts 
of  Native  States  were  for  Kachh*  Colonel  L.  C.  Barton;  for 
Ka'thia'wa'r  Colonc\  J.  W.  Watson  and  Colonel  L.  C.  Barton  j 
for  Pa'ianpur  Colonel  J.  W.  Watson;  for  Mahi  Ka'ntha  Colonels 
E.  W.  West  and  P.  H.  LeGeyt;  for  Rewa  Ka'ntha  Colonel  L.  C. 
Barton  and  RAo  'Bahidur  Nandshankar  TuIjAshankar  ;  for 
Sa'vantva'd  I  Colonel  J.F.Lester;  for  Ja'njira  Mr.  G.  Larcom ; 
for  Kolha'pur  Colonek  E.  W.  West  and  W.  F.  F.  Waller  and 
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Rdo  Bahddur  Yoehvant  M.  Kelkar.  TI»e  uamos  of  numerous  other 
contributors  both  in  and  out  of  Government  service  who  gave  4ielp  in 
compiling  information  connected  with  their  districts  liave  been  shewn  in 
the  body  of  each  District  Statistical  Account.  Of  these  the  learned 
and  most  ungrudging  assiBtance  received  from  Dr.  J.  Gerson  DaCunha 
of  Bombay  requires  special  recognition. 

The  third  main  source  of-  preparation  was  the  Compiler's  head- 
qiiarters  nfBcc,  Tii rough  tlie  interest  which  Mr.  Francis  Chapman 
took  in  the  Gazetteer  t]»e  Compiler  was  able  to  secure  the  services 
.«a  Ai-pistant  of  R^o  BAhAdur  Bhimbh/ii  KirpArdm  who  was  Hea<I 
Accountant  in  the  -Kaira  Treasury  when  the  {Statistical  Account  of 
Kaira  was  under  preparation*  in  Ib?^.  Mr.  Bhimbhdi's  minut<> 
knowledge  of  administrative  detail,  his  power  of  asking  for  infonnation 
iu  the  form  least  troublesome  to  district  establishments,  and  of 
checking  the  information  received,  together  with  his  talent  for  directing 
the  work  at  head-quarters  formecJ  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  success  of  the  Gazetteer  arrangements.  Besides  to  the  interest 
taken  by  Mr.  Francis  Chapman  the  Gazetteer  owed  much  to  the  advice 
and  to  the  support  of  Sir  W.  W,  Hunter,  who,  in  f;pite  of  the  delay 
and  expense  which  it  involved,  secured  the  full  record  of  the  survey  and 
other  details  in  which  the  BomGay  revenue  system  is  specJally  rich. 

In  addition  to  Roo  Balijiilur  Bliimbh6i,  the  members  of  the 
Compiler's  oflBce  whose"  work  entitles  them  almost  to  a  place  among 
contril  tutors  '  are :  Rno  Saheb  Krishnarao  Narsinh,  who  drafted, 
many  of  the  Land  Revenue  and  Surrey  Histories  ;  the  late  Mr.  Ganesh 
Bbikiiji  Gunjikar,  B.A..  who  drafted  many  of  the  Political  Histories ; 
the  late  Mr.  Vaikunthrdm  Manmathram  Mehta,  B.A.,  and  R4o 
Bahfldur  Itchdrara  BhagvSndds,  B.A.,  who  drafted  many  articles 
on  DcFcription,  Prmluction,  Agriculture,  Capital,  aud  Trade;  Mr. 
K.  Raghundthji  who  prepared  many  of  the  fullest  caste  accounts; 
Mr.  Ratirim  DurgAram,  B.A.,  who  drafted  many  papers  on  places 
of  interest;  and  Messrs.  Yeshvant  Nilkanth  and  Mahddev  G. 
NAdkarni  who  drafted  many  of  the  sections  on  Population,  Agriculture, 
Capital,  and  Trade. 

Other  officers  of  Government  who  have  had  an  important  share  in 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Gazetteer  are :  Mr.  J.  Kingsmill  the 
former  and  Mr.  Frdmroz  Rustamji  the  present  Superintendent  of  the 
Government  Central  Press  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Coleman  the  Head  Examiner, 
whose  4mf ailing  watclifulness  has  detected  many  a  mistake.  Mr.  Waite 
the  late  Superintendent  of  the  Photozincographic  Press  and  Mr.  T, 
LeMesorier  the  present  Superintendent  have  supplied  a  set  of  most 
handy,  clear,  and  accurate  maps. 
B  174C— 6 
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A  farther  means  adopted  for  collecting  information  was  the  prepara- 
tion o#  papers  on  the  different  social,  economic,  and  religious  subjects 
which  had  proved  of  interest  in  preparing  the  earliest  District  Statistical 
Accounts.  Between  1871  and  1880  forty-nine  question  papers  which 
are  given  as  an  Appendrs  to  the  General  Index  Volame  were  from  time 
to  time  printed  and  circulated.  The  answers  received  to  these  pajiers 
added  greatly  to  the  fullness  and  to  the  local  interest  of  all  the  later 
Statistical  Accounts. 

The  Statistical  Accounls  of  the  eighteen  Britieh  districts  and 
eiglity-two  Native  States  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  together  with 
the  Materials  towards  a  Statistical  Account  of  the  Town  and  Island 
of  Bombay  extend  over  thirty-three  Volumes  and  17,800  pages.  In 
addition  to  these  Statistical  Aceounts  475  articles  were  prepared  in 
1877-78  for  the  ImperiiJ  Gazetteer. 
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6iUditya  V.(a.d.  722);  {^iUditva  VI.  (a.d.  760);  {^(Uditya  VII. 
(a.d.  706) ;  Valabhi  Family  Tree ;  The  fall  of  Valabhi  (a.d.  750- 
770) ;  The  importance  of  Valabhi  87-96 

Valabhi  and  the  Qeblotii ;  The  Villas  of  KAthiAvida  ;  The 
VAlaa  and  KAthis  ;  Descent  from  Kanaksen  (a.t>.  150) ;  MewAd 
and  tho  Persians ;  Valaa  97-106 

The  Chalukyas  (a.d.  634  -  740) : 

JajftRimlmvarmman  (a.p.  666-693);  Sryd^raya  BOAditTa 
(heir'appiirent)  (a.p.  669  -  6;il ) ;  Mangalarija  (a.d.  698  -  731') ; 
Pulakesi  JanAsraya  (a.d.  738) ;  Buddiavarmman  (a.p.  713  P)  ; 
NAgavarddhan»;  ChAlukyaTree  107-112 

The  Gurjjaras  (a.d.  580  -  808) : 

Copperplateg ;  Giu'jjara Tree ;  Dadda  I.  (c.  585-005  a.d.);- 
Jayabhata  I.  VltarAga  (.;.  005-620  A.u.);  Dadda  II.  Pra^An- 
tarAga  (c.  620-650  a.d.)  ;  Jayabhata  11.  (c.  650-675  ad.); 
Dadda  lILBAhusahAya  (c.  075  -  70u) ;  Jayabhata  III.  (c.  704- 
734  A.D.) '. 113-118 

The  Ra'shtraku'tas  (ad.  743  •  974) : 

Origin  ;  Name  ;  Early  Dynasty  (a.d,  450  -  GOO) ;  The  main 
Dynasty  (a.d.  630  -  972)  ■  Rfishtnikdta  Family  Tree  (a.d.  630- 
972);CopperplateB;  XakkalL  (a.d.  747);  Kiislina and Govinda 
II.  (a.d.  765-795);  Dhruva  I.  (a.d.  795);  Govinda  III.  (a.d. 
800-808);  Indra  (a.d.  808-8I:i) ;  Karka  I.  (a.d.  812-821); 
Dantivarmman  (Heir  Apparent);  Govinda  (a.p.  827-833); 
Dhruva  I.  (a.u. 835-867)  ;  AkAlavarsha  (a.d.  \i^7)  ;  Dhrava  II. 
(a.d.  867)  ;  AkAIavaridia  Krishna  (a.d.  888) ;  Main  Line  re- 
stored (a.d.  888  -  974) ;  Krishna'  AkAkvarsha  (a.d.  888  -  914) ; 
Indra  Nityanivarfiha  (a,d.  914) /        ...         


The  Mihiras  or  Mera  (a.d.  470  -  900) : 

History  ;  Tho  ChddAsamAa  (a.d.  900  -  940) ;    The  JethvAa  ; 
The  Mera ;  White  Hfinas ;  JhAlAs 


119.134 


135-147 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  ANAHILAVApA  (A.D.  720-1300). 

The  Cha'vada'B  (a.d.  720  -  95C) :  taok 

I^kfichisar  (a.d.  788) ;  Jaya^ekhara  (a.d.  696) ;  VanarAja 
<A.D.  720  .  780  P) ;  Founding  of  Anuhilavida  (a.d.  746  -  7C5) ; 
Vanarija's  Installution  ;  Hui  Imago ;  Ynnardja's  Snccessors 
^A.o.  780-9*>l);  Yogapiija  (a.d.  806-841);  KsLemaMja 
(a.d.  843-880);  Chimnnda  (a.d.  880-908);  Ghighada 
(A.D.  908-937);  Chi va.la  Genealogy «.  149.155 

The  Chaulukyas  or  Solankia  (a.d.  961-1242) : 

AuthoritieB ;  The  name  Chaulnkya ;  Mular.4ja  (a.D.  961  - 
996);  GhAmunda  (a.d.  997-1010) ;  Darlabha(A.D.  1010  -  1022) ; 
Bhimal.  (a.d.  1022  •  10iJ4) ;  Mahmiid's  Invasion  (a.d.  1024) ; 
Somandthft  (a.d.  1024)    ...     - * ...156-169 

Karua  (a.d.  1064  - 1094)  ;  Siddhariija  Jayasingha  (a.d.  1094- 

1143)      ...      170- isr 

KamirapAIa  (a.D-  1U3.U74);  Ajayapila  (1174-1177); 
Mular^ija  II.  (.v.D.  1177-1179)  ;  Bhima  II.  (a.d.  1170-1242)  ..  182-197 

The  Va'ghela'a  (a.d.  1219-1304) : 

ArnorAja  (a.d.  1170-1200);  LavanaprasAda  (a.d.  1200- 
1233)  ;  Viradhavala  (a.d.  1233  v  1238) ;  VftialadBva  (a.d.  1243- 
1261);  Arjnnadeva  (a.d.  1262-1274);  Sirafigadcva  (a.d, 
1275  .  1296)  ;■  Karnadeva  (a.d.  1296  - 1304)  ;  Vighela  Gene- 
alogy         „         198-206 


MUSALMAN  PERIOD  (A.D.  1297-1760). 

IntrodactioiL : 

Territorial  Limite  ;  Sorath  ;  KAthiiviida  ;  Under  the  Kings 
{a.d.  14<J3-1573);  Under  the  Mughaia  (a.d.  1573-1760); 
ConditionofGnjardt  (a.d.  1297-1802)  207-228 

Early  Masalma'n  Oovemora  (a.d.  1297-1403)  : 

AU-ud-din  Khilji  Emperor  (a.d.  1295-1315) ;  Ulugh  Khiln 
(a.d.  1297-13J7);  Ain-ul-Mulk  Governor  (a.d.  1318);  Order 
eiitablifihed  (a.d.  1318);  Muham?nad  Tnghlak  Emperor  (a.d. 
1325-1351) ; Taj-ul-Mulk  Governor  (a'.d.  1320) ;  SuppresHion  of 
inBiurection  (a.d.  1347) ;  Snrrender  of  Girnir  and  Kachh  (a.d. 
1350) ;  Flruz  Tughlak  Emperor  (a.d.  1351  - 1388) ;  Zafar  Khdn 
Governor  (a.d.  137J)  ;  Furhat-ul-Mulk  Governor  (a.d.  1376- 
1391);  Mohammad  Tughlak*  II.  Emperor  (a.d.  1391 -1893); 
ZafarKMnGovcmor  (A.D.  1391-1403)  229-233 

Ahmeda'ba'd  Kings  (a.d.  1403-1573) : 

Mohammad  I.  (a.d.  1403-1404) ;  Mnzaffar  (a.d.  1407-1419)  ; 
Ahmed  I.  (a.d.  1411  -  1441) ;  Ahmedabdd  brylt  (a.d.  1413); 
Defeat  of  tho  I'dar  Chief  (a.d.  1414);  Si^read  of  iHlam  (a.d. 
1414);  Expedition  against  Mdlsva  (a.d.  1417);  Chii7iip<iacr 
atttacked  (a.d.  1418)  ;  War  with  M41wa  (a.d.  1422)  -,  Defeat  of 
■  1746— e 
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the  I'dar  Cliief  (a.d.  1425);  Elecovery  of  Maliim  (a.D.  1429)  and     pAOf 

B&gUn  (a.D.  1431);   Miihammad  II.  (a.d.  1441-J152);  Kutb- 

od-diu  (a.d.  1451  -  U;"!*) ;  Wiir  with  SWlwa  (a.d.  U51)  Battle 

of  Kapadvanj  (a,d.  Ur»4)  ;   War  with  N(lgor(A.D.  1454- liCi*); 

War  witliChitor(A.t>,  I4^j5- I4.5y)        234-242 

Mahm64)  1.  Begada  (a.i).  14.01)-  1513) ;  Defeat  of  a  conspiracy 
(a.d.  145&};  Improvement  of  tlie  soldiery  (a.d.  1459  •  14G1) ; 
Help  given  to  tho  king  of  the  Dakhan  (a.d.  r4€l) ;  Expedition 
againet  Junagadh  (a.d.  1467) ;  Captore  of  Gim^r  (a.d.  1472) ; 
Difiturbances  in  Chimpaner  (a.d.  1472) ;  Conqueut  of  Kachh ; 
Jagat  destroyed ;  Conspiracy  (a.d.  148U) ;  War  againet  ChAm- 
p4ner  (a.d.  1482 .1484)  ;  Capture  of  PAvAgad  (a.d.  1484)  ;  The 
kidndosh  8ucce8fiion  (a.d.  1508) ;  MuzafFar  II.  (A.D.  151'3-1526) ; 
Expedition  against  I'dar  (a.d.  1514);  Distui-bances  in  MAlvra 
(a.d.  1517) ;  Capture  of  Mandu  (ad.  1518) ;  War  with  Chit6r 
(a.d.  15iy);  Subraisfiiofi  of  the  Rdna  of  Chitor  (a.d.  1521); 
DeathofMnzaffar  II.  (a.d.  l5iiG)  243-252 

Sikondar  (a.d.  1526) ;  Mahmdd  II.  (a.d.  1520) ;  Bahadur 
(a.d.  1527  -  1536) ;  Portugjueso  intrigues  (a.d.  1526)  ;  Kbindeah 
affairs  (a.d.  1528);  Turks  at  Diu  (a.d.  1520-1530);  Capture 
of  Mandu  (a.d.  1530);  Quarrel  with  Humiiydn  (a.d.  1532); 
Fall  of  Chitor  (a.d.  1535) ;  Mughal  conqucet  of  Gnjar^t  (a.d. 
1535) ;  'I  be  Mughals driven  out  (a.d.  153U) ;  The  Portuguese  at 
Diu  (a.d.  1536);  Death  of  BahAdur  (a.d.  1530) ;  Muhammad  II. 
Aslri  (a.d.  1536- 1554) ;  His  escape  from  control;  Choosing 
of  evil  favouritea  ;  QuiirrelH  among  the  nobles;  Disturbances 
(a.d.  1545);  Death  of  Mnhmdd  (a.d.  1554);  Ahmed  II.  (a.d. 
1554- 15(31)  ;  I'timad  Khan  Regent ;  Partition  of  the  province ; 
DiMSonsiona  ;  Snltaupur  and  Nandurbar  handed  to  Khiindesh 
(a.d.  1560) ;  Defeat  and  death  of  Savad  Miibamk  ;  Death  of 
ImAd-ul-Mulk  Kiirai ;  Daman  dietrict  ceded  to  the  PortugttesG 
(a.d.  1550);  Assassination  of  Ahmed  II.  (a,d.  1560) ;  MuzafFar 
III.  (a.d.  1561-1572),  a  minor;  I'timsid  Khun  anij  the 
Fauladia;  The  MirzA»  (a.d.  1571);  Defeat  of  I'timad  KhAn  ; 
Death  of  Chaiigiz  Khdu;  I'timdd  Khan  and  the  Emperer 
Akbar  (a.d.  1572) 252-264 

MvQHJL  ViCBRors  (J.D.J573-  JToSy 
Emperor  Akbar  (a.d.  1573-1605) : 

Capture  of  Broach  and  Surat  and  advance  to  Ahmcdabad 
(a.d.  1573);  Mirza  Aziz  first  Viceroy  (a.d.  1573-1675); 
Insurrection  quelled  by  Akbar  fA.D.  1573) ;  Mirza  Khiiu  second 
Viceroy  (a.d.  1575- 1577);  Survey  by  Raja  Todar  Mai ;  Shahab- 
nd-din  tiird  Viceroy  (a.d.  1577-158.3);  Expedition  against 
Junigadh;  I'timAd  Khan  Gumrati  fourth  Viceroy  (ad.  1583- 
1684);  Ahmcdabad  captured  by  Muzaffer  (a.d.  I.'i83)  ;  Mfrza 
Abdur  Rahim  Khan  (Khdn  Khdnan)  fifth  Viceroy  (a.d.  1583- 
1 587)  ;  Defeat  of  MuzafFar  (a.d.  15^4)  ;  lamdil  Kuh  Khiin  sixth 
Vicei-oy  (a.d.  1587);  Mirza  Aziz  KokaltAah  seventh  Viceroy 
•  (a.d.  1588  -1592) ;  Refuge  aonght  by  MuzafEar  in  KAthidvAda  ; 
MnzafiFar  attacked  by  the  imperial  anny;  Muzaffar's  flight 
to  Kachh  and  8uicido*(A.D.  15HI.92);  Sultiin  Muritd  Bakah 
eighth  Viceroy  (a.d.  15&2  -  ISOO) ;  Mirza  Aziz  KokaJtash  ninth 
Viceroy  (a.d.  160).  1006)  ... 265-273 
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Jata'ngir  Emperor  (a.d.  1605  - 1627) :  pags 

Kiilij  Kluin  tenth  Viceroy  (a.d.  1606) ;  Savad  Murtaza 
eleventh  Viceroy  (a.d.  iGOlJ- 1GU9) ;  Mirza  Aziz  Kokaltash 
twelfth  Viceroy  (a.d.  16u9-1G11);  Sack  of  Surat  by  Malik 
Ambar  (a.d.  1609) ;  Abdullah  Khiiti  Firuz  Jang  thirteenth 
Viceroy  (A.t>.  161 1  -  1616) ;  Mukairab  Kh4it  fourteenth  Viceroy 
(a.d.  1616);  Elophant-honting  in  the  Panch  JIahiLla  (a.d, 
1616) ;  Pi-inco  Shah  Jehan  fifteenth  Viceroy  (a.d.  1618  -  16ti2) ; 
Rebellion  of  Shah  Jehsln  (a.d.  1 622-23) ;  Shahi  Bdgh  built 
at  Ahuiedibad ;  Sultin  Dawar  Baksh  sixteenth  Viceroy  (a.d. 
1622  - 1624) ;  Saif  Khan  ueventeenth  Viceroy  (a.d.  1624- 1627].  273-217 

Shall  Jeha'n  Emperor  (a.d.  1627  - 1658) : 

Sher  Khan  Tfiar  eighteenth  Viceroy  (a.d.  1627-1632); 
Famine  (a.d.  1631-1632);  iKlam  Kh^u  nineteenth  Viceroy 
(a.d.  1632)  i  Disorder  (a.d.  1632)  ;  BAkar  Khan  twentieth 
Viceroy  (a.u.  1682) ;  SifiAhdir  Kh4n  twenty-first  Viceroy 
(a.d.  1633) ;  Saif  Kh^n  twenty-second  Viceroy  (a.d.  1633- 
1635);  A'zam  KhAn  twenty-lhi'rd  Viceroy  (a.d.  1635- 1642)  j 
The  KoHb  pnnished  ;  The  Kathis  subdued  ;  Revolt  of  the  Jam 
of  Navanagar  (a.d.  1640) ;  I'sa  TarkhAn  twenty-fourth  Viceroy 
(a.d.  1642*  1644);  Prince  Muhammad  Aurangzib  twenty-fifth 
Viceroy  (a.d.  1644-1646);  ShAi^tah  KhAn  twenty-sixth 
Viceroy  (a.d.  1646-  1648);  Prinoe  Muhammad  D&vi  Shikoh 
twenty-seventh  Viceroy  (a.d.  1648-1652)  ;  ShAistah  Khan 
twenty-eighth  Viceroy  (a.d-  1652-1654);  Prince  Mur&d 
Bakhah  twenty-ninth  Viceroy  (a.d.  1654-1657);  Murid 
Baliosh  proclaimed  enijieror  (a.d.  1657)  KAsam  Khan  thirtieth 
Viceroy  (a.d.  1657  - 1659)  ;  Victory  of  MurAd  and  Aurangzib; 
MurAd  confined  by  Aurangzfb  (a.d.  1658)       277-28^ 

Aurangzib  Emperor  (a.d.  1658-1707): 

.  SbAh  Nawaz  KhAn  SafAvi  thh-ty-firet  Viceroy  (a.d.  1659); 
Rebellion  of  Prince  DArA  (a.d.  1659);  Prince  DArA  defeated 
.(a.d.  1659);  JaoavantBUigh  thirty-Becond  Viceroy  (a.d.  1659- 
1662);  Jaaavantsingh  Bent  against  ShivAji  (ad.  1662); 
MahAbat  KhAn  thirty-third  Viceroy  (a.d.  1662  -  lt'6&)  ;  Captm-o 
of  NavAnagar-lslAmnagar  (a.d.  1664);  Surat  plundered  by 
ShivAji  (a.d.  1664);  Copper  coinage  introduced  (a.d.  I66rl) ; 
KhAn  JehAn  thirty-fourth  Viceroy  (a.d.  1668- 1671) ;  Sidi 
TAkflt  the  Mughal  Admiral  (a.d.  1670) ;  MaiiArAja  Jasavant- 
singh  thirty-fifth  Viceroy  (a.d.  1671  - 1674) ;  Muhammad  Amln. 
KhAo  Uradat-ul-Mulk  thirty-sixth  Viceroy  (a.d.  1674-1683) ; 
Increased  power  of  the  Babi  family ;  Revolt  of  I'dar  (a.d* 
1679);  MukhtAr  KhAn  thhty-Beventh  Viceroy  (a.d.  1683- 
1684);  Famine  (a.d.  1684);  ShujAftt  KhAn  (KArtalab  KhAn) 
thirty-eighth  Viceroy  (a.d.«1684- 1703);  Mutiny  quelled  by 
ShujAAt  KhAn  (a.d.  1689);  Revolt  of  MatiAfl  and  MomnAs 
(a.d.  1691) ;  Disturbances  in  KAtLiAvAda  (a.d.  1692)  and 
MArwAr;  Dui^AdAg  RAthod  reconciled  to  the  Emperor  (a.d. 
1697) ;  Scarcity  (a.d.  1698)  ;  Prince  Muhammad  AAzam  thirty- 
ninth  Viceroy  (a.d.  1703  - 1705) ;  Intrigue  against  and  escape 
of  DnrgddAs  RAthod  ;  Surat  (a.d.  1700  -  1703) ;  Ibrahim  KhAn 
fortieth  Viceroy  (a.d.  1705);  MardthAs  enter  GujarAt;  Battle 
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of  Ratsnpdr  and  defeat  of  the  Masalmdns  (a.d.  1705) ;  Battle 

«>f  the  BAba  PiArih  Ford  and  second  defeat  of  tho  MuHalmina     pxo'e 

(a.d.   1705);    Koli  distarbances ;    Princo   Muhammad  Bid4r 

Bakht  forty- first  Viceroy  (a  p.  1705-  17<X1) ;  DurgAddB  Rithod 

again  in  rebellion ;  Ihrihim  Khftn  forty-Becond  Viceroy  {a.d, 

170G)        283-295 

Fifty  Years  of  Disorder  (a.i>.  1707-1757) : 

Tho  Muratlia  advance  to  Ahraedibid  and  levy  al  tribnto 
(A.D.l707);BahidarShihI.  Emperor  (a.p.  1707-1712) ;  GhAzi- 
ud-din  forty -third  Viceroy  (a.d.  1708  - 1710);  Jahdndir  Shdb 
Emperor  (a. D.  1712-13);  Asif-ud-daulah  forty-fourth  Viceroy 
(a.d.  I7l'J-lJi);  Farrokheiyar  Emperor  (a.d.  1/13-1719); 
bhahtlmat  Kh^n  foi-ty-tifth  Viceroy  (a.p,  171 1?) ;  Diud  Khia 
Panni  forty-sixth  Viceroy  (a.d.  17 1 -1-15)  ;  R<?ligionB  riots  in 
AhmeddbAd  (a.d,  1714) ;  Fnrther  riots  in  AhmedAbAd  (a.ix 
1715);  MahiirAja  Ajltsingb  forty-seventh  Viceroy  (a.d.  171  r,. 
1716) ;  Disagreenient  between  tho  Viceroy  and  Haidar  Ktili 
KhAn  (a.d.  17lr>)  ;  Kluiu  DuurAn  NaKrat  Jang  BahAdnr  forty- 
eighth  Viceroy  (a.d.  171G-17U>)  ;  Famine  (a.d.  1719);  Muham- 
mad ShAh  Emperor  (a.d.  17i!l  -  1748)  ;  MahArija  AjJtsingh 
.forty-ninth  Viceroy  (a.d.  17^^-1721);  PilAji  GAikwAr  at 
Songad  (a.d.  1710);  Decay  of  imperial  power  (a.d.  1720); 
KizAm-nl-Mxilfc  Prime  Minister  of  tho  Empire  (a.d.  1721); 
Haidar  Kfili  KhAn  fiftieth  Viceroy  (a.d.  1721  - 1722) ;  Dis- 
order in  AhmedAbikd  (a.d.  1721)  ;  Hk  arrival  in  GujarAt  (a.d. 
1722^  ;  Bigtifl  of  independence  shown  by  him  and  his  recall  (a.d. 
1722);  NizAm-al-Mnlk  fifty-first  Viceroy  (a.d.  1722);  UAmid 
KhAn  Deputy  Viceroy ;  Momin  KhAn  Governor  of  Sarat  (A.D. 
1722)  ;  Increase  of  MarAtha  jwwer  (a.d.  1723)...         ... 

Sarbuland  Khiin  fifty-second  Viceroy  (a.D.  1723-1730); 
Shuja&t  KhAn  apptjiu ted  Deputy;  Nizara-ul-Mulkand  Sarbu- 
land KhAn  ;  Sarbuland  Khan's  Deputy  defeated  (A,i>,  1724)  ; 
tho  Sfarath^a  engaged  as  Allies  ;  Battle  of  Arda  ;  H6mid  Kh&n 
defeated  by  liimtam  Ali  (a.d.  1723);  Hamid  KhAn  joined  by 
Marathda  against  Hustara  A!i  ;  Mubmz-nl-Mulk  sent  againat 
the  Mardthas  (a.d.  1725);  Ketreat  of  Hamid  Khan  and  th& 
Marathas;  Ahraed6b»d  entered  by  MubRriz-ul.Mulk(A.D.172.'))  ; 
Defeat  of  the  MartLthAs  at  Sojitra  and  Kapadvanj  (a.d.  1725)  ; 
Marathaerj>edition  against  Vuiinagar  (a.d.  1725);  Tribute  paid 
to  the  MaruthAs  (a.d.  172t>);  Alliance  with  the  Peshwa  (a.d. 
1727)  ;  Baroda  and  Dafihoi  obtained  b^'  Pilaji  Gaikwar  (a.d. 
1727)  ;  Capture  of  ChAmpAner  by  the  ManithAa  (aj).  1728)  ; 
Grant  of  tribute  to  the  Peshwa  (a.d.  1729)  ;  Diuturbance  raised 
by  MuUa  Muhammad  Ali  at  Surat  (a.d.  1729)  ;  Petlad  given 
in  farm  (a.d.  172!))  ;  Athva  fort  (a.i>.  1730)  ;  The  Viceroy 
in  K4tLiAvuda  and  Kachh  (1730);  B^ts  at  AhmcdAbAd ; 
MahAraja  Abbey eingh  fifty- third  Viceroy  (aj>.  1730-1733)  ; 
The  new  Viceroy  resisted  by  Mubariz-ul-JIulk ;  Battle  of 
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EAELY  HISTOEY  OF  GUJARAT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BOUNDARIES  AND  NAME. 

The  portion  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  known  as  Gujarat  fills  the.       Chapter  I. 
north-east  comer  of  the  coast  of  Western  India.  Boundaries. 

On  the  west  is  the  Arabian  Sea ;  on  the  north-west  is  the  Gulf 
of  Catch.  To  the  north  lie  the  Little  Ran  and  the  Hev&d  desert ; 
to  the  north-east  Abu  and  other  outliers  of  the  Arivali  ranee.  The 
east  is  guarded  and  limited  by  rough  forest  land  rugged  in  the 
north  with  side  spurs  of  the  Vindhyas,  more  open  towards  the  central 
natural  highway  irom  Baroda  to  RatUm,  and  southwards  again  rising 
^and  roughening  into  the  northern  offshoots  from  the  main  range  (S 
the  Sdtpudds.  The  southern  limit  is  uncertain.  History  somewhat 
doubtfully  places  it  at  the  TAptl  Language  carries  Gujardt  about 
a  hundted  miles  further  to  Bals&r  and  Pdrdi  where  wild  forest- 
covered  hills  from  the  north  end  of  the  Sahy^ri  range  stretch  west 
almost  to  the  sea. 

The  province  includes  two  parts,  Mainland  Gujarat  or  Gurjjara- 
rishtra  and  Peninsular  Gujarat  the  Saurdshtra  of  ancient,  the  K^thi^- 
vd^a  of  modem  history.  To  a  total  area  of  about  72,000  square  miles 
Mainland  Gujardt  with  a  length  from  north  to  south  of  about 
280  miles  and  a  breadth  from  east  to  west  varying  from  fifty  to  1 50 
miles  contributes  45,000  square  miles ;  and  Peninsular  Gujardt  with 
a  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  of  155  miles  and  from  east  to 
west  of  200  miles  contributes  about  27,000  square  miles.  To  a 
population  of  about  9,250,000  Mainland  Gujardt  contributes 
6,900,000  and  the  Peninsula  about  2,350,000. 

The  richness  of  Mainland  Gujarat  the  gift  of  the  Sdbarmati  Mahi 
Narbada  and  Tdpti  and  the  goodliness  of  much  of  SaurSshtra  the 
Goodly  Land  have  from  before  the  beginning  of  history  continued  to 
draw  strangers  to  Gujardt  both  as  conquerors  and  as  refugees. 

By  sea  probably  came  some  of  the  half-mythic  Tddavas  (b.c.  1500  - 
600) ;  contingents  of  Yavanas  (b.c,  300  -  a.d.  100)  including  Greeks 
Baktrians  Parthians  and  Skythians;  the  pursued  Pdrsis  and  the 
pursuing  Arabs  (a.d.  600  -  800)  j  hordes  of  Sanganian  pirates 
(a.d.  900  - 1200) ;  Pdrsi  and  Navdyat  Musalmdn  refugees  from  Khulagu 
Khdn's  devastation  of  Persia  (a.d.  1250- 1300) ;  Portuguese  and 
rival  Turks  (a.d.  1500  - 1600)  ;  Arab  and  Persian  Gulf  pirates  (a.d. 
1600-1700)  ;  African  Arab  Persian  and  Makran  soldiers  of  fortune 
(A.D.  1500  - 1800);  Armenian  Dutch  and  French  traders  (a.d.  1600  - 
1750) ;  and  the  British  (a.d.  1750  - 1812).  By  land  from  the  north 
B  1397->1 
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EA.RLY  GUJARAT. 


Chapter  I.  bavc  come  tlic  Skythifliia  anil  Hans  (n.<-.  200  -  a.d.  500),  t!io  QurjJQraa 
Tue'namf.  (*•»■  400-  yOO),  tlic  early  .Mdejjis  and  Kjithis  (a.T).  750.  900),  wave 
cm  wave  of  Afghan  Turk  Mogluil  ami  otlicr  noHlljerii  Jifusulmans 
(a.d.  1000  -  1;jU0),  and  the  kiter  Jadejjis  and  KA\]ih  (a.d.  2300  .  1500)  : 
From  the  north-enst  Ihe  preliistoric  Arynnts  till  almost  modern  limes 
(a.d.  1100-1200)  continued  to  send  settlements  of  Northern 
Brahmans  ;  and  sinee  the  thirteenth  century  have  come  Turk  Afghan 
and  Moghal  Musalnijins  :  From  the  east  have  come  the  Maiiryana 
(B.C.  300),  the  half  -  Skythiaix  Ksbatrupas  (b.c.  100- A.n.  300), 
the  Guptas  (A.I).  3«(J),  the  Gurjjurri  (v. D.  4U0-G00),  the  Moghals 
(a.d.  1530),  and  the  Marfltlids  (a.d.  1750)  :  And  from  the  south 
the  S'atakai-nis  (a.u.  100),  the  Chalukyas  and  Raahtrukutas  (A.n. 
650  -  950),  occasional  Masalmrtn  raiders  (a.d.  14O0  - 1600),  the 
Portuguese  (A.n.  1500),  the  Marathas  (a.d,  16G0-1760),  and  the 
Britiali  (A.D.  1780-1820). 

Oujan.  The  name  Gujariit  is  from  the  Pnikrit  Gujjara-ratta,  the  Sanskrit 

of  whicli  is  Gurjjara-rashtra  that  is  the  country  of  the  Gujjaras  or 
Gurjjaras.  In  Simskrit  books  and  inscriptions  the  name  of  the 
province  is  written  Gurjjara-iuaudula  and  Giirjjai-a-des'a  tho 
land  of  tho  Gurjjaras  or  Ourjjaras.  The  Gurjjaras  are  a  foreign 
tribe  who  passing  into  India  from  the  north-vveat  gradually  spread 
as  far  south  as  Khflndeah  and  Bombay  Gujurnt.  The  present 
Gujars  of  the  Punjab  and  North- West  Provineos  preserve  more  of 
their  foreign  traits  than  the  Gujar  settlers  further  to  the  south 
and  oast.  Thougli  bettor-looking,  the  Punjab  Gujars  in  language 
dress  and  calling  so  eloaely  resemble  their  associates  the  JsUs  or 
•Tata  as  to  suggest  that  the  twotribi's  entered  India  about  the  ."vime 
time.  Their  present  di.stribulion  .shows  that  tlic  Gnjurs  sprend 
further  east  and  south  than  the  Jats.  The  earliest  CTuitir  settlements 
fieeui  to  have  been  in  the  Panjub  and  Novth-West  Provinces  from 
the  Indus  to  Mathurfl  where  they  still  diller  greatly  in  dress  and 
languapje  from  most  other  inhabitants.  From  Muthuni  the  Gujars 
seem  to  have  passed  to  East  Ra]put.Ana  and  from  there  by  way  of 
Kotah  and  Mandasor  to  Jl^lwa^  whcre>  though  their  original  character 
is  considerably  altered,  the  Gujars  of  M^ilwa  still  remember  that  their 
ancestors  came  from  tho  Doab  between  tho  Ganges  and  the  Jamna. 
In  IWlwa  they  spread  as  far  east  as  Bhilsa  and  Saharanpur.  From 
Mdlwtt  they  passed  south  to  Khiindesh  and  west  probably  by  tho 
Batlam-Dohad  route  to  the  province  of  Qujuriit. 

Like  the  modern  Ahirs  of  Kithidvada  the  Gujars  seem  to  have 
been  a  tribe  of  cat  tie -rearers  husbandmen  and  soldiers  who  accom- 
pauicd  some  conqueror  and  subsequently  were  pushed  or  spread  for- 
wards as  occasion  arose  or  necessity  compelled.  In  the  absence  of 
better  authority  the  order  and  locality  of  their  settlements  suggest 
that  their  introduction  into  India  took  place  during  the  rule  of  the 
Skjihian  or  Kushdn  emperor  Kunerkes  or  Kanishka  (a.d.  78  -  lOG)  in. 
whose  time  they  seem  to  have  settled  as  far  cast  as  Mathurd  to 
which  the  territory  of  Kanishka  is  known  to  have  extended. 
Subsequently  along  with  tlie  Guptas,  who  rose  to  power  about  two 
hundred  years  later  (a.d.  300),  the  Gujars  settled  in  Fiast  RaJputSna, 
Mdlwa,  and    GujaKlt,   provinces    all    of    which  were    apparently 
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^fcubjugated  by  llio  Guplus.     It  seems  probable  that  in  reward  for  their 
^PBharo  in  the  Guptu  co-nquests  the  leading  Gujars  were  iillottod  fiefs 
and  territories  which  in  the  declining  power  of  their  Gupta  overloi*d8 
they  afterwards  (a.d.  450  -  550)  tiiracd  into  independent  kingdoms. 

The  earliest  definite  reference  to  a  kingdom  of  North  Indian 
Gujars  is  about  a.d.  800  when  the  Kashmir  king  S^unkaravarmuu  sent 
an  expedition  against  the  Gui'jjara  king  AhUchana  and  defeated  him. 
Aa  the  price  of  peace  Alakh^na  ofiered  the  country  called  Takkades'a. 
This  Takkades'a' appears  to  bo  the  same  oa  the  Tsehkia  of  lliucn 
Tsiang-  (a.d  630  -640)  who  puts  it  between  the  Biyjis  on  the  cast 
and  tiio  Indusj  on  the  west  thus  including  nearly  the  whole  Panjab. 
The  truct  surrendered  by  AlukluXna  M-as  probabl}'  the  sinull  territory 
to  the  east  of  the  Chinab  as  the  main  possessions  of  Alukhdnu  must 
have  lain  further  west  between  the  Chiuab  and  the  Jchlam,  where 
lie  the  town  of  Gujarat  and  the  country  still  called  Gujar-des'a  tUo 
land  of  the  Gujars,^* 

As  early  ua  the  sixth  and  seventh  centui-ies  records  prove  the 
existence  of  two  independent  Gurjjara  kingdoms  in  Bombay  Gujarat 
one  in  the  north  the  other  in  the  south  of  the  province.  The 
Northern  kingdom  is  mentioned  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  in  the  seventh 
century  under  the  name  Kiu-ehe-lo.  He  writes :  '  Going  north 
from  the  country  of  Vulabhi  ISOO  li  (300  miles)  we  come  to  tho 
kingdom  of  Iviu-che-lo.  This  country  is  about  5000  li  in  circuit, 
tlio  capital,  which  is  culled  Pi-Io-mo-lo,  i.s  30  li  or  so  X'ound, 
TJic  produce  of  the  soil  tmd  the  manuers  of  tho  people  resemble 
those  of  Saunlshtra.  The  king  is  of  the  Kshatriya  caste.  He  is 
just  twenty  years  old.'*  Hiuen  Tsiang's  Kiu-chc-Io  is  apparently 
Gurjjara,  the  capital  of  tvhich  i'i-lo-mo-lu  is  probably  Bhilmal  or 
Bhinmulj  better  known  as  S'rimjll,^  Though  Hiuen  Tsiang  wiUa 
the  king  a  Kshatriya  ho  was  probably  a  Gujar  who  like  the  later 
Southern  Gujars  claimed  to  be  of  the  Kshatriya  race. 


•  BAja  Tttrangjnl  (Calc  Editioji),  V.  Ii50i  155  ;  Cniiniugham'ii  Arohceologlcal  Survey, 
II.  t$.  All  earlier  but  v.agiicr  reference  occura  alwiit  tlie  eml  of  tho  sixtli  century  m 
B:lna'8  SriKarshacharita,  p.  274,  ijiioteil  in  Kp.  Iml.  I.  07ff,  where  PrabliAkamvar- 
(IJuiiuiof  TtuirjeBir  the  father  of  tho  great  S'ri  Harsh  a  is  Maid  to  ha\e  waged  war  with 
several  ract^a  of  whom  tho  Guriaroa  are  one. 

^  Beal's  ISuddliist  Reoorda  of  the  Western  World,  I.  1<J5  note  1. 
'  Cunningham's  Archa.>ologica!  Survey,  II.  71. 

*  Beal'e  Buddhist  Records,  II.  270. 

'  Thij  identification  waa  first  made  by  tho  late  Col.  J.  \V.  Watson,  I.S.  C.  Ind. 
Ant.  VI.  6:}.  Hhiumdl  or  Bhibny.1  also  called  KrImiU,  is  an  old  town  about  thirty 
miles  noith-east  of  Abu,  north  latitude  25°  4'  east  longitude  71°  14'.  fiencral 
Cunninghaui  (Aueicnt  Geography  of  India,  .313)  and  I'lofpssor  Beat  (Biublhiat 
Records,  II.  270)  identify  Fi-lo-mo-lo  with  Biilmer  or  BAdiimera  (north  latitude  71* 
10'  east  longitude  26^  0')  in  tho  Jodhpur  .State  of  West  Kftjputi»ua.  This  ideutifica» 
tiou  is  unsatisfactory.  B.-lInier  is  a  small  town  on  thi^  isloi>o  of  a  hill  in  an  arid  tract 
with  no  vestige  of  ftnticjuity.  Hiacn  Taiang  notes  that  the  prodijco  of  the  boU  anil 
the  manners  of  the  people  of  Pi-lo-molo  rcsoniblc  those  of  Sur4«htra.  This  descrip- 
tion is  uusuitcd  to  ao  .'i-rid  ;i  tract  as  surrounds  BAlnicr  ;  it  would  apply  well  to  the 
fertile  neighbourhood  of  Bhihiml  or  Bhiniu.il.  JSince  it  is  cloBcly  associated  with 
Ju7.r  that  is  (Wujjara  the  Al  Baildiman  of  tho  Ar.-ibs  (a.h.  750,  fiUiot's  History,  I. 
'  i')  may  be  Uliilmal.     A  Jiiiii  writer  (Ind.  Ant.  XIX.  233)  mentions  BhilmAl  as  tho 

at  of  king  Bhiuiahuiia  and  as  connected  w5tl«  tho  origin  of  the  Gndbia  coinage 
The  date  Bhinmal  in  a  U.S.  of  A,u.  90(j  (Ditto,  page  .35)  suggests  it  was  then  a  seat 
of  loaroiag  under  ih*i  tiurjj&raa,    Tho  T^nnvd  of  ^'rlioiU  is  meatioued  (IkVs  M^d,  I.  08) 
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The  Soutliern  Gurjjara  kingdom  in  Gujardt,  whose  capital  wafi  at 
Ndiwlipuri,  perhaps  the  modern  Ni'indod  the  capital  of   the  Rajpipla  - 
State,  flourished  from  a.d.  589  toA.D.  735.^     The  earlier  inscription*! 
describe  the  Southern  Gurjiaras  as  of  the   Gurjjara  Vans'a.     Later 
they  ceased  to  call  themselves  Gurjjaras  and  traced  their  genealogy 
to  the  Pur^nic  king  Karna. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century  the  extensive  tract  of  Central 
Giijarnt  between  the  North  and  South  Gurjjara  kingdoms  was  ruled  by 
the  Valubhis.  The  foUo^ring  reasons  seem  to  show  that  the  Valabhi 
dynasty  were  originally  Gujars.  Though  it  is  usual  for  inscriptions 
to  give  this  information  none  of  the  many  Valabhi  copper-plates 
makes  any  reference  to  the  Valabhi  lineage.  Nor  does  any 
inscription  state  to  what  family  Senapatt  Bha^rka  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  belonged.  Hiuen  Tsiang  describes  the  Valabhi  kin» 
as  a  Kshatriya  and  as  marrying  with  the  kings  of  Malwa  and  Kanuuj. 
The  Valabhi  king  described  by  Iliuen  Tsiung  is  a  late  member 
of  the  dynasty  who  ruled  when  the  kingdom  had  been  greatly 
extended  and  whoa  the  old  obscure  tribal  descent  may  have  been 
forgotten  and  a  Ksiiatriya  lineage  invented  instead.  Intermarriage 
with  Malwa  and  Kanauj  can  be  easily  explained.  Rajputs  have  never 
been  slow  to  connect  themselves  by  marriage  with  powerful  rulers. 

The  establishment  of  these  throe  Oujar  kingdoms  implies  that 
the  Gurjjara  tribe  from  Northern  and  Ceutnil  India  settled  in  targe 
numbers  in  Gujanlt.  Several  Gujar  c-astes  survive  in  Gujarit. 
Among  them  are  Gujar  Vanias  or  traders,  Gujar  Sutars  or  carpen- 
ters, Gujar  Sonis  or  goldsmiths,  Gujar  Kimibhiirs  or  potters,  and 
Gujar  Saldts  or  masons.  AU  of  these  are  Gujars  who  taking  to 
different  caUinga  have  formed  separate  castes.  The  main  Gujav 
underlaycr  are  the  LcwAs  and  Katlwas  the  two  leading  divisions  of  _ 
the  important  class  of  Gujardt  Kanbis.  The  word  Kanbi  is  from  theV 
8unakrit  Ku^urabin,  that  is  one  possessing  a  family  or  a  house. 
From  ancient  times  the  title  Kutumbin  has  been  prefixed  to  tho 
names  of  cultivators.-  This  practice  atill  obtaina  in  parts  of  tho 
North-West  Provinces  where  the  peasant  proprietors  are  addressed 
as  Grihasthas  or  householders.  As  cattle-breeding  not  cultivation 
was  the  original  as  it  still  is  the  characteristic  calling  of  many  North 
Indian  Gujars,  those  of  the  tribe  who  settled  to  cidtivation  came  to 
be  specially  known  us  Kuturabui'or  householders.  Similarly  Dcccan 
Bumames  show  that  many  tribes  of  wandering  cattle-owners  settled 
oa  householders  and  are  now   known  as  Kunbis,^     During  the  last.J 


us  accomp&nyiug  MiUa  lUrjil  Huttuilchi  (a.d.  04'2  .  997)  in  an  expedition  against  Soratb. 
Al  Biruni  (A.n.  1030,  Kachau's  Edu.,  L153,  267}  refers  to  BhiUmuAla  between  Multiia 
and  AuhilavAJa.  As  late  as  a.d,  161 1  Nicholas  Ufflet,  an  EEclish  traveller  from  Agra 
to  AhmadiUUd  (Ken's  Voyages,  VUI.  301)  notices  "Bedniohl  as  having  an  ancient 
wall  24  kos  (30  miles)  roaud  with  many  tine  tanks  going  to  rain."  The  important 
sub-divisions  of  upper  class  Q  ti janit  Hiudiis  who  take  their  name  from  it  show  S'rimAl 
to  have  been  iv  gi-cnt  centre  of  population. 

'  Indian  Antiqu.iry,  XIII.  70-  SI.  Buhlcr  (Ind,  .Ant.  VII.  02)  identUics  Nundipuri 
with  a  suburb  of  Broach. 
'  Bombay  (lazettccr^  Nasik,  jMigo  C(W.     Bombay  Arch.  Survey  Sop.  Knmbcr  X.  38t 
'  Among  Dcccan  Kiinbi  surnames  arc    ,Ti<lhav,   Chuhdn,   Niknmbha,   Parmer, 
S«lAr,  Soiki.    Cf.  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XHLV.  05  Dot«  3,  Hi. 
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twenty  years  the  settlement  as  Kunbis  in  Khandesh.  of  tribes  of  Chapter  I. 

wandering  Wanjdra  herdsmen  and  grain-carriers  is  an  example  of  xhb  Naux. 
the  change    through  which  the  Gujardt  Kanbis  and  the  Deccan 
Kunbis  passed  in  early  historic  times. 

Besides  resembling  them  in  appearance  and  in  their  skill  both  as  Gnjara. 

husbandmen  and  as  cattle-breeders  the  division  of  Gujardt  Kanbis 
into  Lewa  and  Kadwa  seems  to  correspond  with  the  division  of 
Mdlwa  Gujars  into  Ddha  and  Karad,  with  the  Lewa  origin  of  the 
East  Khdndesh  Gujars,  and  with  the  Lawi  tribe  of  Panjdb  Quiars. 
The  fact  that  the  head-quarters  of  the  Lewa  Kanbis  of  Gujarat  is  in 
the  central  section  of  the  province  known  as  the  Charotar  and 
formerly  under  Valabhi  supports  the  view  that  the  founder  of 
Valabhi  power  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  Gtjar  tribe.  That  nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  whole  Hindu  population  of  Gujardt  are  Lewa  and 
Kadwa  Kanbis  and  that  during  the  sixth  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
three  Gujar  chiefs  divided  among  them  the  sway  of  the  entire 
province  explain  how  the  province  of  Gujardt  came  to  take  its  name 
from  the  tribe  of  Gujars.i 


1  Though  the  identiiicatioa  of  the  Valabhis  as  Gurjjaras  may  not  bo  certain,  in 
inscriptions  noted  below  both  the  Ch&vad&s  and  the  Solankis  are  called  Qurjjara  kings. 
The  Gurjjara  origin  of  either  or  of  both  these  dynasties  may  be  questioned.  The 
name  Gurjjara  kings  may  imply  no  more  than  that  thejr  ruled  the  Gurjjara  country. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  under  the  Ohilvadda  that  Gujardt  got  its  name.  Though 
to  Al  Bimni  (a.d.  1020)  Gujar&t  still  meant  part  of  B&jput&na,  between  a.d.  TBO  and 
930  the  name  Gurjjaras'  land  passed  as  far  south  as  the  territory  connected  with 
Anhilvddia  and  Va4nagara  that  is  probably  as  far  as  the  MaJhi.  As  a  BlUtrakuta 
oopperpUte  of  a.d.  888  (S.  810)  (lud.  Ant.  XIII.  69)  brings  the  Konkan  as  far  north 
as  Van&v  on  the  Tdpti  the  extension  of  the  name  Gujardt  to  L&ta  south  of  the  Mahi 
seems  to  have  taken  place  under  Musalm&n  rule.  This  southern  application  is  still 
somewhat  incomplete.  Even  now  the  people  of  Surat  both  Hindus  and  Musalm&ns 
when  they  visit  Fattan  (Anhilvida)  and  Ahmadabad  speak  of  going  to  Gujarat,  and  the 
AhnuKUb4d  section  of  the  N&gar  Brihmans  still  cftll  their  Surat  caste-brethren  by 
the  name  of  Kunka^is  iliat  is  of  the  Konkan. 
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ANCIENT  DIVISIONS- 

From  ancient  limes  the  present  p^o^^nce  of  Gujanit  consisted 
throe  divisions  Aiartta,  Sunlshtrn,  and  L;ita.  Anurtla  seems  to  huve 
been  Northiirn  Unjanit,  as  its  capital  was  Anandapura  the  modern 
Vatjanagara  or  Chief  City,  which  is  also  called  Anarttapura.^  Both 
these  names  were  in  use  even  in  the  times  of  the  Valabhi  kings 
(A. D.  500-770).'^  According  to  the  popular  story,  in  each  of  the  four 
cycles  or  yitgas  AnuntLipura  or  Vadanagara  had  u  different  name, 
Chamalkarapura  in  the  first  or  Satya-y.uga,  Aiiarttupura  in  the  second 
or  TretA-yuj^a,  Anandapura  in  the  third  or  DvApara-yuga,  and 
Vriddba-nagara  or  Vadanagur  in  the  fourth  or  Kiili-jniga.  The  first 
name  is  fabulous.  The  city  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  known 
by  so  strange  a  title.  Of  the  two  jlnarttapura  and  Anandapura  the 
former  is  the  older  name,  whilc'thc  latter  may  be  its  proper  name  or 
perhaps  an  adaptation  of  the  older  name  to  give  the  meaning  City 
of  Joy.  Tlie  fourth  Vriddha-nagara  meaning  the  old  city  is  a 
Sanskritized  form  of  the  still  current  Vadnagur,  the  Old  or  Great 
City.  In  the  Gii'udr  inscription  of  K.shatrapa  Rudraddman  (v.ii.loO) 
the  mention  of  Anartta  and  Suraehtra  as  separate  provinces  subject 
to  tlio  Piililava  viceroy  of  Junitgndh  agrees  with  tho  vie«*  tluit  i^inartta 
was  part  of  Clujurdt  close  to  Kdthiavada.  In  some  Purdnas  Anailta 
appears  as  the  name  of  thu  whole  pro\  ince  including  iSuntshlra,  with 
its  capital  at  the  well  known  shrine  of  DwarikA.  In  other  passages 
Dwtlrika  and  Pnibhds  are  both  mentioned  as  in  Surjishtra  wliich 
would  seem  to  show  that  Surdshtru  was  then  jxu't  of  Anartta  aA 
Kdthiiivtlda  is  now  part  of  Gujarat.  I 

tSurash^ra  the  land  of  the  Sus,  afterwards  Sanskritized  into 
Saurrishtnt  tho  Goodly  LanJ,  preserves  its  name  in  Sorath  the 
southern  part  of  Ivdthidvdda.  The  immo  appears  as  Sunishtra  in  the 
MtthiibhiVratH  and  rdnini's  Ganupitha.  in  Kudruduman's  (a.d. 
150)  and  Skundagupta's  (a.i>.  45G)  Girnjlr  inscriptions,  and  in  several 
Vahtbhi  copper-plates.  Its  Pniki'it  form  appears  as  Suratha  in  the 
Nasik  inscription  of  Gotamiputra  (a.d.  L50)  and  in  later  Priiki'it  ue 
Suraththa  in  the  Tirthakulpa  of  Jinaprabhd.sm-i  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century.^  Its  earliest  foreign  mention  is  perhaps  Strabo's 
(it.L'.SO -A.D. 20)  Saraostus  and  Pliny's  (a.d, 70)   Orutunt.'     Ptolemy 


i 


1  See  Nagarakliainja  (Juaagadh  Kilitiou).  1.1.  32,  3.1,  185,  2S9,  332,  542. 

-  Tlio  Aliiia  giaiit'i  (Lidian  Antitiuarv,  V'll.  TU,  77)  djittul  Valublii  330  aiul  .137 
(A.ii.(J4n-65f})  arc  Iwlh  to  the  same  donee  wlio  in  the  A.u.  G40  grant  iff  deaci'ibed  as 
originalty  t»f  Au.iittajHua  and  in  the  a.!*.  650  grant  aa  originally  of  iUiandapum. 

••  Liirniui  Kal]>ii,  AU/>i   Sitrii(fi(ha  r««a«i    Ujjinto   mima   jMvrao  ramvio.     In 
bur*nh!,h!i  district  ia  a  lovely  mountain  URm(Hl  Ujjinto  (<iimAr). 

<  Hamilton  and  Falconer's  Btrabo,  II,  252 .  253 ;  Pliny's  Natural  Uktory,  VX. 
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the  great  Egyptian  geographer  (a.d.  150)  and  the  Greek  author  of  the  Chapter  II. 
Periplus  (a.d.  240)  both  call  it  Surastrene.^    The  Chinese  pilgrim         ANcisirr 
Hiuen  Tsiang  (a.d.  600 -640)  mentions  Valabhi  then  hirge  and  famous        Division.^. 
and  Sur^htra  as  separate  kingdoms.^ 

Ldta  is  South  GujarAt  from  the  Mahi  to  the  Tdpti.     The  name  ^t*. 

L^ta  does  not  appear  to  be  Sanskrit.  It  has  not  been  found  in 
the  Mahdbhdrata  or  other  old  Sanskrit  works,  or  in  the  cave  or  other 
inscriptions  before  the  third  centxiry  a.d.,  probably  because  the 
Purdnas  include  in  Apardnta  the  whole  western  seaboard  south  of 
the  Narbada  as  far  as  Goa.  Still  the  nanve  Ldta  is  old.  Ptolemy 
(a.d.  150)  uses  the  form  Larike'  apparently  from  the  Sanskrit 
L^taka.  VdtsyAyana  in  his  K6ma-Sutra  of  the  third  century 
A.D.  calls  it  lA\a ;  describes  it  as  situated  to  the  west  of  M  dlwa ; 
and  gives  an  account  of  several  of  the  customs  of  its  people."*  In 
Sanskrit  writings  and  inscriptions  later  than  the  third  centiiry  the 
name  is  frequently  found.  In  the  sixth  century  the  great  astronomer 
Yar&hamihu'a  mentions  the  country  of  Ldta,  and  the  name  also 
appears  as  Ldta  in  an  Ajanta  and  in  a  Mandasor  iascription  of  the  fifth 
century.*  It  is  common  in  the  later  inscriptions  (a.  d.  700  -  1200) 
of  the  Chdlukya  Gurjara  and  Rdsh^rakfita  kings"  as  well  as  in  the 
writings  of  Arab  travellers  and  historians  between  the  eighth  and 
twelfth  centuries.' 

The  name  Ldta  appears  to  be  derived  from  some  local  tribe,  perhaps 
the  Lattas,  who,  as  r  and  2  are  commonly  used  for  each  other,  may 
possibly  be  the  well  known  Rdshtrakutas  since  their  great  king 
Amoghavarsha  (a.d.  851  -  879)  calls  the  name  of  the  dynasty  Ratta. 
Lattiuura  the  original  city  of  the  Battas  of  Saundatti  and  Belgaum 
may  have  been  in  Ld^a  and  may  have  given  its  name  to  the  country 
and  to  the  dynasty.*  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  country  between  Broach  and  Dhdr  in  Mdlwa  in  which  are  the 
towns  of  Bdgh  and  Tdnda  is  still  called  Bd^ha. 


*  Bertins'  Ptolemy,  VII.  1;  McCrindle's  Periplas,  113.  The  Periplus  details 
regarding  Indo-Skythia,  Barastrene,  and  Ujjain  are  in  agreement  with  the  ]ate  date 
fA.D.  247)  which  Reinand  (Indian  Antiquary  of  Dec.  1879  pp.  330-338)  and  Bumell 
(S.  lad.  Pal.  47  note  3)  assign  to  its  author. 

'  Hiuen  Tsiaug's  Valabhi  Kingdom  was  probably  the  same  as  the  modem  Gohil- 
v^lda,  which  Jinaprabhdsuri  in  his  S'atrunjaya-kalpa  calls  the  Vall&ka-Visaa. 

«  Berlins'  Ptolemy,  VII.  1.  ♦  V4tsy&yana  Sutra,  Chap.  11. 

'  Arch.  Bur.  of  W  estem  India,  IV.  127.  The  Mandasor  inscription  (a.d.  437-38) 
mentions  silk  weavers  from  L&tavishaya.  Fleet's  Corpus  Ins.  Ind.  III.  80. 
The  writer  (Ditto,  84)  describes  IA{a  as  green-hilled,  pleasing  with  choice  flower- 
burdened  tree?,  with  temples  vilidras  and  assembly  halls  of  the  gods. 

•  Ind.  Ant.  XIII.  157,  158,  163,  180,  188,  196,  199,  204. 

7  EUiot's  HUtory,  I.  378.  "  Compare  L-iaaen  in  Ind.  Ant.  XIV.  325. 
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Chapter  III.  '^^^^-  oldest  Purdnic  legend  regarding  Gujarat  appears  to  be 

of  the  holy  king  Anartla  son  of  S'uryuti  and  grandson  of  Manu. 
Annrtta  had  a  sou  named  Revata,  who  from  his  capital  at  Kusastliali 
or  Dwdrikd  governed  the  counlry  called  Anartta.  Revata  had  a 
hundred  sons  of  whom  the  eldest  was  named  Raivata  or  Kalaidmi. 
Eaivata  had  a  daughter  named  Revati  who  was  married  to  Balodeva 
of  Kutr'asthali  or  DwArikil,  the  elder  brother  of  Krishna.  Regarding 
Rovati's  marrtago  with  Baladeva  the  Puninic  legends  tell  that 
Raivata  went  with  hia  daughter  to  Brahma  in  Brahma-loka  to  take 
his  advice  to  whom  he  should  give  the  girl  in  marriage.  W  hen 
Raivata  arrived  Brahma  was  listening  to  music.  As  soon  as  the  music 
was  over  Raivata  asked  Brahmd  to  iind  the  girl  a  proper  bridegroom. 
Brabmi  told  Raivata  that  during  the  time  ho  )iad  been  waiting  his 
kingdom  had  passed  away,  and  that  ho  had  better  marry  his 
daughter  to  Baladeva,  born  of  A'^ishnu,  who  was  now  ruler  of 
Dwjirika.*  This  stoiy  suggests  that  Raivata  son  of  Anartta  lost  hia 
kingdom  and  fled  perhaps  by  sea.  That  after  some  time  during 
which  the  Yiidavas  established  themselves  in  the  country,  Raivata, 
called  a  son  of  Revata  but  probably  a  descendant  as  his  proper  name 
is  Kiikudmi,  returned  to  his  old  territory  aud  gave  hia  daughter  in 
marriage  to  one  of  the  reigning  Yddava  dynasty,  the  Yadavas  taking 
the  girl  as  representing  the  dynasty  that  had  preceded  them.  Tho 
story  about  Brahmjl  and  the  passing  of  ages  seems  invented  to  explain 
the  long  period  that  elapsed  between  the  flight  and  the  return. 

The  next  Pui-Anic  legends  relate  to  the  establishment  of  the  Yddava 
kingdom  at  Dwririkd.  Tho  founder  and  namegiver  of  tho  Yadava 
dyna.sty  was  Y^adu  f»f  whose  family  the  Purslnas  give  very  detailed 
information.  The  family  seems  to  have  split  into  several  branches 
each  taking  its  name  from  some  prominent  member,  the  chief  of 
them  being  Vriahni,  Kukkura,  Bhoja,  S^Mvata,  Audhaka,  JEadhu, 
S^urasena,  and  DasArha.  S^iitvata  was  thirty-seventh  from  Yadu 
and  in  lii.s  branch  were  born  Devaki  and  Vasudeva,  the  parents  of  the 
great  Ydduva  hero  and  god  Krishna.  It  was  in  Krishna's  time  that 
the  Y^idavaa  had  to  leave  their  capital  Mathur/i  and  come  to  DwiirikA. 
This  was  the  result  of  a  joint  invasion  of  MathurA  on  one  side  by  a 


The  Y^dftvas 
in  Dwdrikd. 
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'  The  Vishnu  ParAua  (Au^a  iv.  Chap.  L  Vorse  19  to  Chap.  ii.  Verso  2)  gives  the 
longest  account  pr  ttie  tegeml.  The  BhA|2arata  Purtina  (Skatida  ix.  Cbap.  lii.  Vcne 
16-.')6)  gives  almost  the  same  account.  The  Mataya  Purina  (Chap.  xii.  Verse  22  -24) 
dismiiwes  the  story  in  two  verses.     See  also  Hariran^,  X. 
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legtMnlary  Deccan  hero  Kiilayavana  and  on  tbo  oilier  by  Jardsandlia 
the  powerful  kin<»  of  Magadha  or  Behar,  who,  to  avengje  the  death 
of  his  brother-in-law*  Kansa  killed  by  Krishna  in  fulfilment  of  a 
])rophocy,  is  said  to  have  invaded  the  Yddava  territory  eighteen 
times. 

According  to  the  story  Kdlayavana  followed  the  fugitive  Krishna 
nd  his  companions  as  far  as  Surashtra  where  in  a  mountain  cave  he 
as  burnt  by  tiro  from  ihe  eye  of  the  sleeping  sage  Muchakunda 
■whom  he  had  roused  bolicving  him  to  be  his  enemy  Krishna. 
According  to  the  Harivansa  the  fugitive  Yddavas  quitting  Mathuri 
went  to  the  Sindhu  country  and  there  established  the  city  of  Dwilriksi 
on  a  convenient  site  on  the  sea  shore  making  it  their  residence.* 
Local  tradition  says  that  the  YMavas  conquered  this  part  of  the 
lountry  by  defeating  the  demons  who  held  it. 

The  leading  Yddava  chief  in  Dwdrikd  wasUgrasena,  and  TTwrasena's 
hroe  chief  supporters  wore  the  families  of  Yudu,  Bhoja,  and 
'Andhaka.  As  the  entire  peninsula  of  KAthidvAda  was  subject  to  them 
the  Yadavas  used  often  to  make  pleasure  excursions  and  jjilgrimages 
to  Prabhas  and  GirnAr.  Krishna  and  Baladeva  though  not  yet 
rulers  held  high  positions  and  took  part  in  almost  all  import-ant 
matters.  They  were  in  specially  close  alliance  with  their  paternal 
ttunt's  song  the  Pandava  brothers,  kings  of  Uastiniipura  or  Delhi 
Of  the  two  sets  of  cousins  Krishna  and  Arjuua  were  on  terms  of 
the  closest  intimacy.  Of  oao  of  Arjuna's  visits  to  KjithiilvAda  tlie 
MahHhhilrataai'ives  the  followiag  details :  '  Arjuna  after  having  visited 
Other  holy  places  arrived  in  AparAnta  (the  western  seaboard)  whence 
e  went  to  Prabhas.  llcaring  of  his  arrival  Krishna  inarched  to 
Prabhiis  and  gave  Arjuna  a  hearty  welcome.  From  Prabhiis  they 
came  together  to  the  Haivat.aka  hill  which  Krishna  had  decorated 
and  where  he  entertained  his  guest  with  muiitic  and  dancing.  From 
Girndr  they  went  to  Dwdrika  driving  in  a  golden  car.  The  city  was 
adorned  in  honour  of  Arjuna :  the  streets  were  thronged  with 
multitudes ;  and  the  members  of  the  Vrishni,  Bhoja,  and  Andhaka 
families  met  to  honour  Krishna's  guest.'  * 

Some  time  after, against  his  elder  brother  Baladeva's desire,  Krishna 
helped  Arjuna  to  carry  off  Krishna's  sister  Subhadrn,  with  whom 
Arjuna  had  fallen  in  love  at  a  fair  in  liirnAr  of  which  the 
Mah»ibharata  gives  the  following  description  :  '  A  gathering  of  the 
Yjidavas  chiefly  the  Vrishnia  and  Andhukas  took  place  near 
Raivataka.  The  hill  and  the  country  round  were  rich  with  fine  rows 
of  fruit  trees  and  large  mansions.  There  was  much  dancing  singing 
and  music.  The  princes  of  the  Vrishni  family  were  in  handsome 
carriages  glistening  with  gold.  Hundrefls  and  thou.<yinda  of  the 
people  of  Junilgadh  with  their  families  attended  on  foot  and  in 
vehicles  of  various  kinds.  Baladeva  with  his  \vii&  Ilevati  moved 
about  attended  by  many  Gandharvas.  Ugraseiia  was  there  with  his 
thousand  queens  and  musicians.     Sdmba  and  Pradyumna  attended 

'  CoTnp.T,re  MdhAKh.  II.  1.1,5[Wff.  JarAaandha's  aiat*™  Asti  and  PrSpti  wer» 
married  to  Kaiida. 

'  Hari-v.inaa.  XXXV.  -  CXII.        *  MahftbhArata  .^diparva,  cliapa.  218-221. 
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in  holiday  attire  and  looked  like  gods.     Many  YAdavas  and  others 
were  also  present  with  their  wive*  and  musicians.' 

Some  time  after  this  gathering  Subbadr?!  came  to  Oirnar  to 
worship  and  Arjuna  carried  her  off.  Erentually  Vasudeva  and 
Baladeva  consented  and  the  runaways  were  married  with  duo 
ceremony.  The  large  fair  still  held  in  Mdgh  {Febrniir}- -March) 
in  the  west  Girnar  valley  near  the  mcxlern  temple  of  Bhavanath  is 
pcrh«p8  a  relic  of  this  great  Y4dava  fair. 

The  Yddava  occupation  of  DwArikA  was  not  free  irom  trouble. 
"When  Krishna  was  at  Hastindpura  on  the  occasion  of  the  Rdjasuya 
eocrifice  performed  by  Yudhiahthira,  S^^lva  king  of  Mrittikiivati  in 
the  country  of  S^aubha  k'd  an  army  against  Dwarik/i.  He  slew  many 
of  the  Dwariki  garrison,  plundered  the  city  and  withdrew  unmolested. 
On  his  return  Krishna  learning  of  Shiva's  invasion  led  an  army 
against  Sjilva.  The  chiefs  met  near  the  Bea  shore  and  in  a  pitched 
Vattle  S^alvu  was  defeated  and  killed,*  Family  feuds  broutjht  Yadava 
Bupremacy  in  Dwrirtkii  to  a  disastrous  end.  The  final  family 
suid  to  have  liapjjcued  in  the  tbirty-sixth  year  after 
the    MahAbharata,  somewhere    on    the    south    coast    of 


struggle  is 
the  war  of 
K^ithi&vada 


near  Piabhds  or  Somnath   Piltau   the  great   place   of 


Brahraanical  pilgrirange.  On  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse,  in  obedience 
to  a  procliimuiion  issued  by  Krishna,  the  Yfidavas  and  their  families 
went  from  Dwilriki'i  to  Pmbhas  in  stut^j  well  furnished  with  dainties, 
animal  food,  and  strong  drink.  One  day  on  the  sea  shore  the  leading 
Yddava  chiefs  heated  with  wine  bi'gun  to  dispute.  They  passed 
from  words  to  blows.  Krishna  artned  with  an  iron  rod*  struck 
every  one  he  mot,  not  even  sparing  his  own  sons.  Many  of  tlie 
chiefs  were  killed.  Baladeva  fled  to  die  in  the  forests  and  Krishna 
was  nlaiu  by  a  hunter  who  miatook  him  for  a  doer.  When  he  saw 
trouble  was  brewing  Krishna  had  sent  for  Arjuna.  Ai-jima  arrived  to 
find  Dwririkd  desolate.  Soon  after  Arjuna's  arrival  Vasudeva  died 
and  Arjuna  performed  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Vasudeva  Baladeva 
ftiul  Krishna  whose  bodies  he  succeeded  in  recovering.  When  the 
funeral  rites  were  completed  Arjuna  started  for  Indraprastha  in 
Upper  India  with  the  fuw  that  were  left  of  the  Yfldava  families. 


'  MaliiSljliirata  Vanaparvs.  Chap,  xiv,  -  xxii.  Skanda  x,  MrittikSvati  the '^apital 
of  S'Alva  cannot  be  iilentilied.  The  nftnie  of  the  ctiuntry  sountis  likeS'vablini  in 
RudracUman'e  GiniAr  iiiacriptton,  which  is  apparently  part  of  Charotar  or  South 
AhiQKilabfvd.  A  trace  of  the  old  wnrd  perliaps  remains  in  the  river  S&bhramati 
the  modern  Ribarraati.  The  fact  th&t  S'Alva  passed  from  MrittikAvati  along  the  aea 
•hiire  would  seom  to  ahow  that  part  of  the  seaboard  south  of  the  Mnhi  was  included 
in  S'klva's territory.  Dr.  BUlder  (ind.  Ant.  VII.  26«)  described  Pandit  Bhngvaii)41'« 
reading  of  S'vablira  aa  a  bald  c<injectnre.  A  further  examination  of  the  original 
convinced  the  Pandit  that  S'vabhra  was  the  right  reeling. 

*Tho  following  is  the  legend  of  Krishpa's  iron  Jlail.  Certain  Yidava  youths  hoping 
toraisealaughattti»expcni4eof  Viiv&mitra  and  other  aagea  who  had  come  to  Dw&rik& 
presented  to  them  8Aml>a  Krishiia's  sun  dressed  as  a  woman  big  with  ohiUl.  The  lada 
•skod  the  sages  to  foretell  to  what  the  woman  would  give  birtti.  The  sages  replii-d  : 
'  Tlie  woman  will  give  birth  to  an  iron  rod  which  will  destroy  the  Y&daira  rnce.' 
Obedient  to  the  save' !<  prophecy  SAmba  produced  an  iron  rod.  To  avoid  the  ill  eflbota 
of  the  prophecy  kinKUgrasenaliad  the  rod  ground  to  poM'iWand  cast  the  powder  into 
the  sea.  The  powder  grew  into  the  gnuii  called  eraka  Typha  elephantina.  It  wa» 
this  gra^s  which  Rrislina  plucked  in  his  ra^o  and  which  in  his  hands  tumod  into  an  iron 
flaiJ,     This  truka  grasi  |[rowi  fruely  near  the  mvuth  of  the  Hiranj'a  river  of  PrablvAs, 
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chiefly  women.  On  the  way  in  his  passage  through  the  Panchanada^ 
or  Panjub  a  body  of  Abhiras  attacked  Aijuna  with  sticks  aad 
took  several  of  Krishiia's  wives  and  the  widows  of  the  Andhaka 
Yddavd  chiefs.  After  Arjuua  left  it  the  deserted  Dwarika  wa« 
swallowed  by  the  sea,* 
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*■  This  iBggMta  that  aa  m  CArly  timea  the  Great  Rau  was  li&rd  to  cross  the  war 
from  K.lthidv'HdA  to  ladraprastha  or  Delbi  was  by  Kachch  and  .Siiidh  and  from  Sindu 
by  Multan  aad  the  Lover  Panjj^b.  AccorJing  to  the  Bbilgavati  Parana  Krishna  took 
Che  same  route  when  he  Hrst  came  from  Indraprastha  to  Dwdrikd.  Uit  the  other 
hand  these  details  may  support  thu  view  that  the  headquarters  of  the  hLitorio 
Krishun  were  in  the  P.injilb. 

'  So  far  At  is  known  neither  Gujarat  nor  Kathi&v&da  contains  any  record  older 
than  the  Girnir  rock  inscription  uf  about  B.C.  '240:  The  (ireut  Kshatmpa  tiudra 
liAman's  (a.d.  139)  inscription  on  the  same  rock  has  a  reference  to  tiie  Maurya  Kftja 
Chandragupta  about  B.C.  ^)U0.     No  local  sign  of  Kriahiia  or  of  his  YAdavas  remains. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sitciety,  XX  XXI.  and  XXK.  Mr.  Hewitt 
has  r -oently  attempted  to  trace  the  history  of  Western  Indi.-k  back  to  b.c.  3(KX) 
porh.mi  to  .-w  B:irly  a^  b  c.  BDOO,  The  eviduace  which  makes  8f>  far-reaching  a  p.ist 
probiioiu  is  the  discovery  of  Imiian  iadtgo  and  raiisha  in  Ej/yptian  tombs  of  about 
8  0.  I7U0  ('I.  R.  A.  .S.  XX.  '206) ;  :<ud  the  proof  that  a  tr&ile  lu  teak  and  in  Sindhu  or 
Indian  raualius  existed  between  We'itcru  India  and  the  Euphrntefl  month  «9  far  baok 
as  B.C.  3000  or  even  %.n.  JODO  (/.  U.  \.  S,  X.X.  3:iti,  3:i7  and  XXI.  '201).  According 
to  Mr.  Hewitt  the  evidence  of  the  Hindu  calendar  citrries  the  historical  paat  of 
India iato  still  remoter  Hges.  The  moon  mansioaa  and  certain  other  details  of  the 
Hirida  calendar  seem  to  point  to  ttie  Euphrates  valley  as  the  home  of  Hindu  lunar 
astronomy.  As  in  the  Eajth rates  valley  inscriptions  of  the  Semitic  king  'argon  of 
i^t|>para  prove  that  iu  B  c  37oO  moon-worship  was  alrealy  antiquated  (J.  R.  A.  H. 
X.Kl.  ;)°2o),aQdas  the  preces«i'>u  of  the  eqniiioyes  points  toabout  b  c,  4700  as  the  Jato 
of  the  introiluction  of  the  sun  zodiac  (iJaycc's  Hibbert  Lectures,  398)  the  system  of 
lunar  maosious  and  months,  if  it  cumj  from  the  Euphrates  vulley,  must  have  reachad 
India  before  B.C.  47<Hi.  The  trade  records  of  the  black-headed  perhaps  Dravldian- 
•peaking  Suraris  of  the  Euphrates  mouth  prove  so  dose  relations  with  the  pcnto&ula 
of  Sinai  and  Egypt  a.s  lo  make  a  similar  cuunectiou  with  Western  India  probabla 
as  far  back  as  K.C.  tiOOO.  (Compare  Sayce's  Hibbert  Lectures,  33  :  J.  K.  A.  ti. 
XXI.  H36.)  Of  the  races  of  who^e  presence  in  (Jujar^t  and  the  nciglkbourhood 
Mr.  Hewitt  finds  traces  the  earliest  is  the  same  blackdieaded  nioun- worshippings 
Sumri  (Ditto).  Next  from  i^usiana  in  south-cast  Persia,  the  pns.^G8sor8  of  a  lunar^ 
aolar  calendar  and  therefore  not  liter  than  u.c.  4700  [J.  H.  A,  S.  XXI.  .^25,  3"27,  330)^ 
the  trading  .^us  or  >aus,  in  Hindu  books  known  as  Suvnruaa,  entered  India  by  way 
of  BalnchisUln  and  settled  at  V&tala,  iu  South  Sindh.  (J.  R.  A.  S.  XXI.  '2(VJ.) 
With  or  soon  after  the  ^)^lg  came  from  the  north  the  cattle-herding  sun-worshipping 
Sakas  (J.  R.  A.  S.  X.KII.  33'J}.  The  Sua  and  Kakas  passed  south  anil  together 
settled  in  Srxra^htra  and  West  (iujardt.  At  a  date  which  partly  from,  evidoiico  oou- 
BBcted  with  the  early  Vedic  hymns  (J.  R.  A.  S.  XXII.  46(t)  partly  from  the  early 
Babylonian  use  of  the  Sanskrit  .Siudhu  for  India  (.1.  R.  A.  S.  X.KL  309),  Mr.  Hewitt 
holJs  uauaot  be  Liter  than  B.C.  3lK>U  northern  A'ryaa  entero<I  Oujardt  and  mixing 
with  the  Sus  nud  .Sakas  as  ascetics  tradors  and  soldiers  carried  the  use  of  Sanskrit 
•outhwards.  (J.  E.  A.  ^.  XK.Si'i)  Of  other  races  who  held  sway  iu  UujarAt  the 
e.irlieat.  perhaps  about  u  C, '2000j>iiice  their  power  was  shattered  by  Paraiurdma  long 
beforo  Malidlih&rata  times  (.J.  K.  A.  S.  XXI.  209  -'2()(i),  were  the  nnake-wursihipping 
perhaps  .^ccadi.in  ([Mtto,  266)  Haihayat  now  represented  b^  the  6»ii(ls  and  the  Hai- 
hayas'  vassals  the  Vai«larbhaa  (Ditto,  20'i)  a  connection  which  is  supported  by  trust- 
worthy Central  Iitiiiau  lTr.v)n  or  Gond  trailition  th.'it  they  once  held  Gujarat  ( Elliott's 
Races,  N.  W.  P.,I,  lo4).  Next  to  the  Hiihayaa  and  like  them  earlier  than  ths 
Mahibhirata  (say  B.C.  1500-2000)  Mr.  Hewitt  would  place  the  widespread  uo-Aryau 
Bhirats  or  Bhirgavs  (J.  R.  A.  S.  XXI.  279  -  '2^2,  2S6)  the  conquerors  of  the  Haihayas 
(Ditto,  288).  Ill  early  Mahibhirata  times  (say  between  B.C.  lOOt  and  800,  Ditt<i  l!)? 
and  '200)  the  BhArats  were  overcome  by  the  very  mixed  race  of  the  Bhojas  and  of 
Krishna's  followers  the  Vrishnis  (Ditto,  270).  Perhaps  about  the  same  time  tha 
ohariot-driving  Gandhar^'as  of  Cntch  (Ditto,  273)  joined  the  Sub  and  Saka«,  together 
passed  east  to  Kosala  beyond  Benares,  and  were  there  estabUshe<l  iu  strength  at 
the  time  •!  Qantaina  Buddha  (d.c.  630)  (Ditto).  To  the  later  MahAbhtirata  times, 
perhaps  about  b.c.  400  (Ditto,  107-271),  Mr.  Hewitt  would  assign  the  eutranca 
Into  Gujanlt  of  the   Abhiras  or  Ahira  whom    ho   identifies  with  th»    northern  oc 
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Chapter  HI. 

LxoaxDS.  Skytbian  Ab&ra.    Mr.  Hewitt  finds  the  following  places  in  Gujar&t  associated  with 

Th   Y&il  vaa         those  early  races.    P&t41a  in  Sonth  Sindh  he  (J.  B.  A.  S.  XXI.  209)  considers  the 
•  *  •        head-quarters  of  the  Sus  and  Sakas.    Another    8u  capital  Pr^gjyotisha  which  is 

seneraUy  allotted  to  Bengal  he  would  (XXI.  206)  identify  with  Broach.  With 
the  Vaiilarbhas  the  vassals  of  the  Haihayas  he  asEociates  Snrparika,  that  is  Sopaia 
near  Baasein,  which  he  identifies  (Ditto,  206)  with  the  modem  Surat  on  the  Tapti. 
He  conneuts  (Ditto,  266)  the  Baroda  river  Vii^v&mitra  and  Vaidurga  the  hill  Pivdgad 
with  the  same  tribe.  He  finds  a  trace  of  the  Bhdrats  in  Baroda  and  in  Bharati  an 
old  name  of  the  river  Mahi  (Ditto,  286)  and  of  the  same  race  under  their  name 
Bhdrgav  in  Broach  (Ditto,  289).  I'he  traditional  connection  of  the  Bhojas  with 
Dwdrka  is  well  established.  Finally  Eirpisika  a  MahdbhArata  name  for  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay  (Ditto,  209)  may  be  connected  with  K&rv&u  on  the  Marbada 
about  twenty  miles  above  Broach  ono  of  the  holiest  Shaiv  places  in  India.  Though 
objection  may  be  taken  to  certain  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  identifications  of  Gujar&t  places, 
and  also  to  the  extreme  antiquity  he  would  assign  to  the  trade  between  Inaia  and 
the  west  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  lunar  mansions,  his  comparison  of 
sacred  Hipda  hooks  with  the  calendar  and  ritual  of  early  Babylonia  is  of  much  interest. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MAURYAN    AND    GREEK    RULE 

(B.C.  319-100.) 

Aftee  the  destruction  of  the  YAdavas  a  long  blank  occurs  in      Chapter  IV. 
the  traditional  history  of  Gujardt.     It   is  probable  that  from  its      The  Maoryas, 
seaboard  position, for  trade  and  other  purposes, many  foreigners  settled      b.o.  319  - 197. 
in  Kdthidvdda  and   South  Gujarat ;  and  that  it  is  because  of  the 
foreign   element  that  the   Hindu  Dbarmasastras  consider  Gujarat 
a  Mlechchha  country  and  forbid  visits  toit  excepton  pilgrimage.*  The 
fact  also  that  A^oka  (b.c.  230)  the  great  Mauryan  king  and  propagator 
of  Buddhism  chose,  among  the  Buddhist  Theras  sent  to  various  parts 
of  his  kingdom,  a  Yavana  Thera  named  Dhamma-rakhito  as  evangelist 
for  the    western  seaboard,'  possibly   indicates    a  preponderating 
foreign  element  in  these  parts.     It  is  further  possible  that  these 
foreign  settlers  may  have  been  rulers.     In  spite  of  these  possibilities 
we  have  no  traditions  between  the  fall  of  the  Yadavaa  and  the  rise 
of  the  Mauryas  in  b.c.  319. 

Gujarat  history  dates  from  the  rule  of  the  Mauryan  dynasty,  the 
only  early  Indian  dynasty  the  record  of  whose  rule  has  been  preserved 
in  the  writings  of  the  Brdhmans,  the  Buddhists,  and  the  Jains.  This 
fulness  of  reference  to  the  Mauryas  admits  of  easy  explanation. 
The  Mauryas  were  a  very  powerful  dynasty  whose  territory  extended 
over  the  greater  part  of  India.  Again  under  Mauryan  rnle  Buddhism 
was  so  actively  propagated  that  the  rulers  made  it  their  state 
religion,  waging  bloody  wars,  even  revolutionizing  many  parts  of 
the  empire  to  secure  its  spread.  Further  the  Mauryas  were 
beneficent  rulers  and  had  also  honourable  alliances  with  foreign, 
especially  with  Greek  and  Egyptian,  kings.  These  causes  combined 
to  make  the  Mauryans  a  most  powerful  and  well  remembered 
dynasty. 

Inscriptions  give  reason  to  believe  that  the  supremacy  of 
Chandragupta,  the  founder  of  the  Mauryan  dynasty  (B.C.  319), 
extended  over  Gujardt.  According  to  Rudraddman's  inscription 
(a.d.  150)  on  the  great  edict  rock  at  Girndr  in  Kdthidvdda,  a  lake 
called  Sudarsana'  near  the  edict  rock  was  originally  made  by 
Pushyagapta  of  the  Vai^ya  caste,  who  is  described  as  a  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Mauryan  king  Chandragupta.*  The  language  of  this 
inscription  leaves  no  doubt*that>Chandragupta's  sway  extended  over 

1  Mah&bh&rata  Aimifd8anap»Tvan  2158-9  mentions  Li^as  among  Kshatriya  tribes  who 
have  become  ontcastes  from  seeingno  Brihmans.  Again,  Chap.  VII.  72.  ib.  couples 
(J.  Bl.  As.  Soc.  VI.  (I)  387)  thievish  BAhikaf  and  robber  Surishtras.  Compare  Vishnn 
Parana,  II.  37,  where  the  Yavanas  are  placed  to  the  west  of  Bh&ratavarsha  and  also 
J.  R.  A.  8.  (N.  S.)  IV.  468 ;  and  Brockhaus'  Prabodha  Chandrodajfc,  87.  The  a'loka 
referred  to  in  thB  text  runs  :  He  who  goes  to  Anga,  Vanga,  Kalinga,  Saurjlshtra,  or 
Magadha  unless  it  be  for  a  pilgrimage  deserves  to  go  through  a  fresh  purification. 

'Tumour's  Mahdwanso,  71. 

'Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society  Journal,  1891,  paee  47. 

*ltiB  interesting  to  note  that  Chanuragupta  married  a  Vaifya  lady.  Similarly 
while  at  Stochi  on  his  way  to  Ujjain  Aioka  married  Devi,  the  daughter  of  »  Setthi. 
Tamonr's  Mah&vanso,  76  ;  Cunningham's  Bhilsa  Topes,  95. 
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Chapter  17.  Girnar  as  Pnsliyagrupta  is  simply  called  a  Vui.iya  nnd  a  brcither-in- 
Taii  MACRVA8  ^^'^  ^^  king  Chaadragnpta  and  lias  no  royal  attribute,  particulars 
ij,c.  319- 107.  whic;Ia  tend  to  show  that  be  was  a  local  governor  subordinate  to  king 
Chaudmgiipta.  The  S'lme  inscription*  states  that  in  the  time  of 
Asoka  (B.C.  250)  his  officer  yavannraja  Tuslidspa  adorned  the  same 
Sudarsana  lake  with  conduits.  This  would  seem  to  pr^ve  tlia 
continuance  of  Maiiryan  rule  in  Gi mar  for  three  generations  from 
Chundrajriipta  to  Asuka.  Tuahaspa  is  cwlled  Yiivanai-dja.  The  use 
of  the  tciin  nija  would  seem  to  show  that,  unlike  Chandragnpta's 
Vaisya  governt-r  Pushyagupta,  Tusashpa  ivaa  a  dignitary  of  high 
rank  and  noble  family.  That  he  is  called  Yavanar^ja  does  not 
prove  Tushaspa  was  a  Greek,  though  for  Greeks  alone  Ya^.ina  is 
the  proper  term.  The  name  Tnshrtspa  rather  suggests  a  Persian 
origin  from  itscloso  iikeiiess  in  furmatinn  to  Kershashp,  a  name  still 
carrent  among  Bombay  PArsis.  Evidence  from  other  sources  proves 
that  Aaoka  held  complete  sway  over  Malwa,  Gajardt,  and  the  Kouknu 
coast.  All  the  ruck  edicts  of  Aaoka  hitherto  traced  have  been 
found  on  the  confines  of  his  great  empire.  On  the  nnrth-west 
at  Kapurdigiri  and  at  Shabazgafhi  in  the  Baktro-Pnli  character  ', 
in  the  uurth-north-west  at  Kfilsi,  in  the  east  at  Dhauliand  Jaiicjada  ; 
in  the  west  at  Giindr  and  Supiira,  and  in  the  south  in  Maisur 
all  in  Maurya  char.icters.  The  Giri)<Sr  and  S^-para  edicts  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  Gujardt,  Kdthidvdda,  nnd  North  Konkan  scaboaid 
was  in  Asoka's  possession.  The  fact  that  an  inland  ruler  holds  the 
coast  implies  his  supremacy  over  the  intervening ccmntry.  Further 
it  is  known  that  Asoka  was  viceroy  of  Mdlwa  in  the  lime  of  his 
father  acd  that  after  his  father's  death  he  was  sovereign  of  Mdlw.i. 
The  easy  route  fi'oin  Maudas*  >r  (better  known  as  Das'apur)  to  Doliad 
has  always  secnred  a  clo.se  connection  between  Mdlwa  and  Gujarat. 
South  Gujardt  lies  at  the  mercy  of  iiny  invader  entering  by  Dohnd 
and  the  conquest  of  Kdthidvada  on  one  side  and  of  Upper  Gujnrat 
on  the  other  might  fullow  in  detail.  As  we  know  that  Kntliiavada 
and  South  Gujardt  as  far  as  Sopara  weie  held  by  Asuka  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Upper  Gujardt  also  owned  his  sway.  The  Maujya 
capital  of  Gujnrrit  sccnis  to  have  been  Girin.agara  or  Jundgadh 
in  Central  Kathiuvdcla,  whose  strong  hili  fort  dtiminatiug  tlie  rich 
province  of  Sorath  and  whose  lofty  hills  a  centre  of  wursliipand  a 
defence  and  retreat  from  in viiders--,  combined  to  secure  fi.r  Juudgadh 
its  continuance  as  capital  under  tlie  Kshatrapas  (a. n.  100-380)  and 
their  successors  the  Guptas  (a.d.  3SU-46U).  The  southern  capital 
of  the  ilanryas  seems  to  have  been  Sopara  near  Bassein  in  a  rich 
country  with  <i  good  atid  safe  harbour  for  small  vessels,  probably  in 
those  times  the  chief  centre  of  the  Konkau  and  South  Gujardt  trade, 

Buddhist  and  Jain  records  agree  that  Asoka  was  succeeded,  not 
by  his  son  Kunrila  who  was  blind,  but  by  his  grandsons  Dusaratha 
and  Samprali.  The  Bardbar  hill  near  Gaya  has  cavcs  made  by 
Aioka  and  bearing  his  inscriptions ;  and  close  to  Bardbar  is  the 


'  Prob.">l>ly  from  Bome  mfslftkc  of  the  graver's  the  t€xt  of  the  inscription  «7tt|^q 
3'  ^'^•i<M*T  y"*!*^  °o  meaning.  Some  word  for  gov-emor  or  otticcr  is  aprJU-ently 
meant. 
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Kslgaijima  bill  wUli  caves  made  by  Dasarntha  also  bearing  bis 
inscriptions.  In  one  of  tbeae  iuscriptinns  tbe  remark  occnrs  that 
one  of  ibe  Baribar  caves  was  mode  by  Dasuratha  '  installed 
immediately  after.'  As  the  caves  ia  tbe  neigbbnuring  hill  must 
have  been  well  known  to  have  been  made  by  Aguka  this  'after  ' 
may  mean  after  Aii'ika,  or  tlio  'after*  mny  refer  solely  to  tbe 
sequence  betwofn  Dastinitba's  installation  and  bis  excavation  of  lbs 
cave.  In  iiuy  case  it  is  probablo  that  Dasaratba  was  A^uka'a 
Buccessor.  Jaina  records  pass  over  Dasaratba  and  say  that  Asoka 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Samprnti  the  son  of  KnnAla.  In 
tbe  matter  of  the  propagation  of  the  Jain  fuith,  Juin  records 
spoak  as  highly  of  Samprati  as  Buddhist  records  speak  of  Asoka.' 
Almost  all  old  Jain  temples  or  moniimeuts,  wliose  builders  are 
uukijown,  are  ascribed  to  Samprati  who  is  said  to  have  built 
thousands  of  teinplos  as  Asoka  is  said  to  have  raised  thrm.sands 
lA  stup'tfi.  In  his  I'atoliputra-kalpa  Jinaprabhasuri  tbe  well  known 
Jaina  Acb*irya  and  wr'ter  gives  a  number  of  legendary  and  other 
Rtories  of  Fatal iputra.  Coraparia|^  Samprati  witb  Asoka  in  respect 
of  the  propagation  of  the  faith  in  non-A'ryaii  countries  tbe  AcSi^rya 
writes:  'In  [^dtaliputra  Hourished  the  great  king  Samprati  son 
of  Kunflla  lord  of  Bharata  with  its  three  contiueuts,  the  great 
Arhauta  wliu  establislied  rihAi-afi  for  Sramanris  even  in  noti-Aryan 
countries.'^  It  would  appear  from  this  tliat  after  Asoka  the  Mauryan 
empire  may  have  been  divided  into  two,  Dasai'atha  ruling  Eastern 
India,  and  Samprati,  whom  Jaina  records  apeciuUy  raentiou  as  king 
of  Ujjaiu,  ruling  Western  India,  wlicre  the  Juin  sect  is  specially 
strong.  Th(uigh  we  have  no  specific  informniion  on  the  point,  it  is 
probable,  especially  as  bo  held  M.-ilwa,  that  during  tbe  reign  of 
Samprati  (iiijiiillt  remained  under  Maurynn  sway.  With  Samprati 
Mauryan  rule  in  Gujarilt  seems  to  end.  In  later  times  (a.d.  50U) 
trices  of  Mauryan  chiefs  appear  in  Msilwa  and  in  the  North  Koakan. 
The  available  details  will  be  given  in  another  chapter. 

After  Samprati,  whose  reign  ended  about  B.r-.  107j  a  blank  of 
seventeen  years  occurs  in  Gujarat  history.  The  next  available 
iuformntiun  shows  traces  of  Biktrian-Greek  sway  over  parts  of 
G  ujni'dt.  In  his  description  of  Surastrene  or  Surasbtra  the  author  of 
tlio  Peripliis  (a.d.  240)  sajs  :  '  In  this  part  there  are  preserved  oven 
to  thi.s  day  memorials  of  the  expedition  of  Ale.vaoder,  old  temples, 
foundations  of  camps,  and   large  wells.'  ^     As  Alexander   did  not 


'  Hemachan<l Til's  Parisishta  Parva.     Mcmtungft'a  Vichiira^reni. 

■The  t«st  is  '  KuTuUasiliiUHtrikhandabharcUd'lhiftah  Paramdrhanlo  Afidrynrieienhvapi 
Pranarltilairamann-vihiirnk  Samprati  itahdrnjn  SofiAhhavat'  meaning  '  Ho  was  the 
great  king  Samprati  son  of  Run  ila,  aovercign  of  India  of  ttirce  coutiiientH,  the  great 
■aint  who  had  started  raoua'ttries  for  Jain  priests  even  in  non-Arj'on  countriei!. 

»  MoCrindle's  PeripluB,  llo.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  calls  tlie  uapital  of 
Surristrene  Miniiagara.  Panilit  Bh.tgvanldl  believed  Minnagara  to  be  a  miswriting 
of  Giriua'^ira  the  form  used  for  GiruAr  both  in  Hiidrad  iinan's  (a.d.  150)  rock  inacription 
at  Gim;ir  (Fleet's  Uorpiis  Ins.  Ind.  III.  57)  and  by  Variha-Mlhira  (a.d.  570J  (Bnhat- 
yamhiti,  XIV.  11)-  The  mention  of  a  Minagara  in  Ptolemy  inland  from  Soratli  and 
Monoglossum  or  Maogriil  auj^gests  that  either  (iimar  or  Jitna);adh  was  also  known 
as  Minuainra  cither  after  theAlius  or  after  Men  th.it  is  Menander.  At  the  same  timo 
it  is  poaaililc  that  Ptolemy's  Agrinagara  tlioiigh  much  out  of  place  may  be  Girinngan* 
that  Ptolemy's  Minagara  in  the  direction  of  Ujjain  may  be  Mandator. 
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come  so  far  soutli  as  KrfHiiav{ida8inl  as  after  Alijxnnder's  departure 
the  Miiuryas  ht-ltl  Katliiav^lda  till  about  B.C.  197, Ifc  may  be  BiTtTiTOsled 
that  the  temples  ciimps  and  wells  referred  to  by  the  niithor  «>[  the 
Periplns  werp  ii"t  niemoriiil.s  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander  but 
remains  of  later  Raktrian-ibeyk  siipreinrtcy. 

Demetrius,  ■whom  Justin  calls  the  king^  of  tho  Indians,  is 
ludieved  to  have  reigned  from  B.C.  19U  to  B.C.  165.^  On  the 
nntliority  of  Apollolorug  of  Artamita  Strabo  (b  C.50-A.D. 20)  Daoies 
two  Baktrian-Greek  rulers  who  seem  to  have  advanced  far  iuto 
inlmid  India.  He  says:  'The  Gieeks  who  occasioned  the  revolt  of 
Baktria  {from  Syria  B.C.  2.5G)  were  so  powerful  by  the  fertility  and 
ndrnutftTpa  of  the  country  that  they  becnmo  ma.stors  of  Arinna  and 

I,5(]ia ,  .     Theirchiefs,  particularly  Menander,  conquered  more 

nations  than  Alexander.  Those  couquests  weie  achieved  partly  by 
Menander  and  prirlly  by  Demetrius  son  of  Eutbydenins  king'  of  the 
Baktrians.  They  f(ot  posse.ssion  not-  only  of  Pattalene  but  of  the 
kinpdoms  of  Saraostns  and  Sigerdis,  which  constitute  the  renminder 
nf  iliG  coast.'  -  Pattnlone  is  gcnomlly  bv-lioved  to  be  the  old  city  of 
V6tA]  in  Sindh  (the  modern  Haidarfibiid),  while  the  subsequent 
•mention  of  Sarao.stus  and  Sigerdis  as  kingdonis  which  cimstitute  the 
reninindor  of  the  coast,  leavea  ulmost  no  dolibt  that  S.iniostus  is 
Surashtra  and  Sigerdi.s  is  S.-lgaradvfpa  or  Cntch.  The  joint  mention 
of  Monand"r  (n.c.  120)  and  Demetrius  (b.c.  100)  may  menu  that 
Demetrius  advanced  into  inland  India  to  a  certstin  pi)itit  mid  that 
Mennnder  passed  further  and  Inok  Sindh,  Cutch,  and  KrithidvlSda. 
The  discovery  in  Cntch  and  KjSthiavdda  of  coins  of  Baktrian  kings 
supports  the  statements  of  Justin  and  Strabo.  Dr.  Bhagvaulsd's 
collecting  of  coins  in  K."tthidvad:i  and  Giijarilt  during  nearly  twenty-five 
years  brought  to  light  among  Bjiktrian -Greek  c«iins  an  oljolus  of 
Eucratide«  (b.c.  180-155), a  few  drachma?  nf  Menander  (b.c.  12(3-1]0), 
many  drachnm  and  cnpper  coins  of  ApoUoilotus  (b.c.  IIO-IOU), 
Tint  none  of  Demetrius.  Eucnitides  was  a  contemporary  of 
Demetrius.  Still,  as  Kucralides  became  kitjg  of  Buktria  after 
Dcnietrins,  his  conquests,  according  to  Strabo  of  a  tlinusaud  cities  to 
the  east  of  the  Indus,  must  be  later  than  those  of  Demetrius. 

As  his  coins  are  found  in  Kathiavdda  EucratiJos  may  ti;lier  have 
advanced  into  KAtbiavSfcl.*  or  the  province  may  have  cum»'  under  his 
sway  as  lord  of  the  neighbouring  country  of  Sindh.  VVliHthor  or 
not  Eucratidos  conquered  the  prnvinco,  he  is  the  earliest  Bakt rian- 
Greek  king  whose  coins  have  been  found  in  Kathidvi5da  and  Gujarat. 
'I ho  fact  th:it  the  coins  of  Encratides  havo  bct>n  found  in  different 
parts  of  Kiitbiiivafla  and  at  difTerent  times  seems  to  show  that  they 
were  the  currency  of  the  province  and  were  not  merely  imported 
either  for  trade  or  for  ornament.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these 
coins  are  all  cd  the  smallest  value  of  tho  numerous  coins  issued  by 
Encratides,     This  may  be  explained  by   the  fact   that  these  small 


'.Tustin's  date  is  probably  about  A.n.  2r>0  Hid  vork  ia  a  simimnry  of  the 
History  of  Tragus  Pumiieius  nbout  a.d.  1.  Wntaon'a  Jiiatia,  277  ;  Wilaou'a  Ariana 
Anti((un.  231. 

'Uamiltou  and  Falooner'a  Strabo,  II.  252-253. 
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coins    were  introduced   by   Eucratides  into  K^tbidv^da  to  be  in      Chapter  IT. 
keeping  with  the  existing  local  coinage.      The   local   silver   coins       Thk  Obukb. 
in  use  before  the  time  of  Eucratides  are  very  small,   weighing  five       b.o.  180-100. 
to  seven  grains,  and  bear  the  Buddhist  symbols  of  the   Svastika, 
the    Trident,  and    the  Wheel,      Another  variety  has  been   found 
weighing   about   four    grains    with  a  misshapen  elephant  on  the 
obverse  and    something    like  a   circle    on  the  reverse.^      It  was 
probably  to  replace  this  poor  currency  that  Eucratides  introduced 
bis  smallest  obolus  of  less  weight  but  better  workmanship. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  Eucratides  is  not  fixed  with  certainty  :  it 
is  believed  to  be  about  b.c.  153.*  For  the  two  Baktrian -Greek 
kings  Menander  and  Apollodotua  who  ruled  in  Ivdthi»ivacla  after 
Eucratides,  better  sources  of  information  are  available.  As  already 
noticed  Strabo  (a.d.  20)  mentions  that  Meaander's  conquests  (b.o.  I  2U) 
included  Cutch  and  Suniabtra.^  And  the  author  of  the  Periplus 
(a.d. 240)  writes  :  '  Up  to  the  present  day  old  drHchmse  bearing  the 
Greek  iuscriptions  of  Apollodotus  and  Menander  are  current  in 
Barugaza  (Broach).'*  Menander's  silver  drachniEe  have  been  found 
in  KAthidvdda  and  Southern  Gujarat.*  Though  their  number  is  small 
Menander's  coins  are  comparatively  less  scarce  than  those  of 
the  earliest  Kshatrapds  Nahapana  and  Chashtana  (a.d.  100-110). 
The  distribution  of  Menander's  coins  suggests  he  was  the  fiirst 
Baktrian- Greek  king  who  resided  in  these  parts  and  that  the  monu- 
ments of  Alexander's  times,  camps  temples  and  wells,  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplus*  were  camps  of  Menander  in  SurAahtra, 
Wilson  and  Rochette  have  supposed  Apollodotus  to  be  the  son 
and  successor  of  Menander/  while  General  Cunningham  believes 
Apollodotus  to  be  the  predecessor  of  Menander."  Inferences  from 
the  coins  of  these  two  kings  found  in  Gujardt  and  KiUhidvdda 
support  the  view  that  Apollodotus  was  the  successor  of  Menander. 
The  coins  of  Apollodotus  are  found  in  much  larger  numbers  than 
those  of  Menander  and  the  workmanship  of  Apollodotus'  coins 
appears  to  be  of  a  gradually  declining  stylo.  In  the  later  coins  the 
legend  is  at  times  undecipherable.  It  appears  from  this  that  for 
some  time  after  Apollodotus  until  Nahapdna's  (a.  D.  100)  coins 
came  into  use,  the  chief  local  currency  was  debased  coins  struck 
after  the  type  of  the  coins  of  Apollodotus.  Their  use  ns  the  type 
of  coinage  generally  happens  to  the  coins  of  the  last  king  of  a 
dynasty.  The  statement  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  that  in  his 
time  (a.d.  240)  the  old  drachmae  of  Apollodotua  and  Menander  were 


'  These  Bin&U  local  colna  which  were  fonnd  in  TliiUr  OondAl  were  prcBentcfl  to  the 
Bombay  Asiatic  Society  by  the  Political  Agent  of  Kitlulwflr  nnd  uro  in  the  Society'^ 
cabinet.     Dr.  Bhag^'anldl  fouml  the  two  elephant  coinB  in  JanJtgadh. 
I      '  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  266.    Gardner's  firitish  Museum  C'atalogae,  26,  brings 
Eucratides  to  after  b.c.  162. 

*  See  alxive  page  15.  *  McCrindle's  Periplus,  JCl, 

'The  Bombay  Asiatic  Society  possesses  some  spectmens  of  these  coios  of  bad 
workmanship  found  near  Broach  with  the  legend  incorrect,  probably  struck  by 
■ome  local  goremor  of  Menander.    Two  were  also  foand  in  Juudgadh. 

•  McCriudle's  Periplus,  115. 

7 Numismatic  Chronicle  (New  Series),  X.  80  ;  Wilsan'i  Ariana  Antlqua,  888k 
Numismatic  Chronicle  (New  Series),  X,  80. 
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Chapter  IV.      current  in  Barugaza,  seems  to  show  that  these  dracbnitB   continned 

TuE  Grkeks.      ^^   circulate   in     GujarAt   along   with  the   coins  of    the    Western 

B.O.  180-100.       Kshatrapaa.      The   inention  of  Apollodotus   before    Menander  by 

the  author  of  the  Periplus  may  either  be  accidental,  or  it  may  be  doe 

to  the  fact  that  when  the  aathor  wrote  fewer  coins  of  Menander 

than  of  Apollodotus  were  in  circulation. 

The  silver  coina  both  of  Menander  and  Apollodotns  fonnd  in 
Gn  janit  and  KAthidvfldaare  of  only  one  variety,  round  drachmae.  The 
reason  that  of  their  numerous  large  coina,  tetradrachniEe  didrachrnfe 
and  others,  drachmas  alone  have  been  found  in  GiijarAt  is  probably 
the  reason  suggested  for  the  introdnction  of  theobolus  of  Eucratides, 
namely  that  the  existing  local  currency  was  so  poor  that  coins  of  small 
value  could  atone  circulate.  Still  thef  act  that  drnchmt©  came  into  use 
implies  some  improvement  in  the  currency,  chiefly  in  .size.  The 
drachmae  of  both  the  kings  are  alike.  The  obverse  of  Menander's 
coins  has  in  the  middle  a  helmeted  bust  of  the  king  and  round  it 
the  Greek  legend  ba2i.\eo2  scthpos  menanapoy  Of  the  king  the 
Saviour  Menander.  On  the  reverse  is  the  figure  of  Athene 
Promachos  surrounded  by  the  Baktro-Pali  legend  Mahdrdjasa 
TrAditasa  Menandrasa  that  ia  Of  the  Great  king  the  Saviour 
Menander,  and  a  monogram.*  The  drachmte  of  Apollodotns  have 
on  the  obverse  a  bust  with  bare  filleted  head  surrounded  by  the 
legend  baji.\eo2  sothhos  AnoA.voAOTOY  Of  the  king  the  Saviour 
Apollodotus.  Except  in  the  legend  the  reverse  with  two  varieties 
of  monogram''  is  the  same  as  the  reverse  of  the  drachmae  of 
Menander.  The  legend  in  Baktro-Pdli  character  is  Mahdr^jasa 
K^jfitirJljasia  Apaladatasa  that  is  Of  the  Great  king  the  over-king  of 
kings  Apaladuta.  During  his  twenty-five  years  of  coin-collecting 
Dr.  BhagvAuMl  failed  to  secure  a  ^inglecoppercoin  of  Menander  cither 
in  Gujardt  or  in  Kdthi/ivdda.  Of  the  copper  coins  of  Apollodotus  a 
deposit  was  found  in  Jun*lgadh,  many  of  them  well  preserved.'  Those 
coins  are  of  two  varietieSj,  one  square  the  other  round  and  largo. 
Of  the  square  coin  the  obverse  has  a  standing  Apollo  with  an  arrow 
in  the  right  hand  and  on  the  top  and  the  two  sides  the  Greek  legend 

BA2I.VEa2  5QTHP02  KAI  ♦lAOnATOPOS  AnOAAOAOTOY  that  is  Of  the  King 

Saviour  and  Fatherlover  Apollodotus.  On  the  reverse  is  the  tripod  of 
Apollo  with  a  monogram*  and  the  letter  dri  in  Baktro-Pdli  on  the  loft 
and  the  legend  in  Baktro-Pdli  characters  Mahdrdjasa  Trdddtasa 
Apaladatasa.  The  round  coin  has  also,  on  the  obverse,  a  standing 
Apollo  with  an  arrow  in  the  right  hand  ;  bokind  is  the  same  mono- 
gram as  in  the  square  coin  and  all  round  runs  the  Greek  legend 
BA2IAEQ2  2QTHP02  AnoAAOAOTOY.  On  the  reverse  is  the  tripod  of 
Apollo  with  on  its  right  and  left  the  letters  di  and  uin  Baktro-Pdli  and 
all  round  the  Baktro-  Pdli  legend  Mahdrjijasa  Trdddtasa  Apaladatasa. 


'  Wilson's  Arian»  Antioua,  Pl&te  XXII.  Number  41.  Gardner's  BritMh  Maseum 
Catalogue,  Plate  Xl.  Kumher  8. 

*  Wilson's  Ariaiia  Antiqaa,  Plate  XXII.  Number  66,  shows  one  variety  of  this 
llionograni. 

"Tlieae  coins  are  wad  to  have  been  found  in  18S2  by  a  cultivator  in  an  earthen  pot. 
Two  of  them  were  taken  for  Pandit  Bimgvinlil  and  one  for  Mr.  Vajoahaukar 
Cauriahankar  Naib  DivAn  of  BhAvnagar.     The  rest  disappeared. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,  Plate  XXII.  Numlier  47- 
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The  reason  why  so  tew  copper  coins  of  Apollodotus  have  been  foand  in      Chapter  IV- 

Gujardt  perhaps  is  that  these  coppercoins  were  current  only  in  the  time      thj  Ghbbks. 

of  Apollodotus  and  did  not,  like  his  silver  drachmae,  continue  as  the       ^  ^  iso-ioo. 

eurreocy  of  the  country  with  the  same  or  an  imitated  die.    The  date 

of  the  reign  of  Apollodotus  is  not  fixed.  General  Cuaningham  believes 

it  to  be  B.C.  165- 150/  Wilson  and  Gardner  take  it  to  be  rc.  110-100.' 

Though   no    Indian    materials    enable    ua  to  arrive  at  any    final 

conclusion    regarding  this  date  the   fact   that  ApoUudotas'  coins 

continued  to  be  issued  long  after  his  time  shows  that  Apollodotus 

was  the  last  Baktrian-Greek  ruler  of  Gujarat  and  Edthijlvdaa.    After 

Apollodotus  we  find  no  trace  of  Baktrian-Greek  rale,  and  no  other 

certain  infcHrmation  until  the  establishment  of  the  Kshatrapas  about 

A.D.  100.    The  only  fact  that  breaks  this  blank  in  Gujar&t  history  is 

the  discovery  of  copper  coins  of  a  king  whose  name  is  not  known, 

bat  who  calls  himself  Basileus  Basileon  Soter  Megas  that  is  King 

of  Kings  the  Great  Saviour.  These  coins  are  found  in  K^thidvd^a  and 

Catch  as  well  as  in  Bdjput^na  the  NortL-West  Provinces  and  the 

K^bul  valley,  a  distribution  which  points  to  a   widespread  Indian 

rule.  The  suggestion  may  be  offered  thatthis  king  is  on&of  the  leaders 

of  the  Yaudheyas  whose  constitution  is  said  to  have  been  tribal, 

that  is  the  tribe  was  ruled  by  a  number  of  small  chiefs  who  would 

not  be  likely  to  give  their  names  on  their  coins.' 

1  Namiamatic  Chronicle  (New  Series),  X.  86. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,  288 ;  Gardner  and  Poole's  Catalogue  of  Indian  Coins,  xxziii. 

'  Wilson  (Ariana  Antiqua,  332-334)  identifies  the  coins  marked  Basileus  Basileon 
Soter  Megas  with  a  king  or  dynasty  of  Indian  extraction  who  reigned  between  Azes 
and  Kadphises  (b.c.50-25),  chiefly  in  the  Panj&b.  Gardner  (British  Museum 
Catalogue,  47)  says :  The  Nameless  king  is  probably  cotemporary  with  Abdagases 
(a.'d.30-50)  :  he  may  have  been  a  member  of  the  Kadpbise^  dynasty.  Cunningham 
(Ancient  Geography,  245)  places  the  coins  of  the  tribal  Yaudheyas  in  the  first  century 
A.D.  The  remark  of  Prinsep  (Jour.  Bengal  Soc.  VI.  2,  973)  that  in  the  Behat  group 
of  Buddhist  coins  some  with  Baktro-P<lli  legends  have  the  name  Yaudheya  in  the 
margin  seems  to  sup^rt  the  snggestiQn  in  th«  text.  But  the  marked  difference 
ItMtween  the  Stag  coins  of  the  Yaudheyas  (Thomas'  Prinsep,  I.  Plate  V.)  and  the 
Namelew  king's  coins  (Gardner,  Plate  XIV.  1-6)  tells  strongly  against  the  proposed. 
i4entification.    Of  the  Yaudheytts  details  are  given  b«iow. 


Chapter  V- 

Thb  Kshatrapas, 
».c.  70  •  A.D.  3'J8. 


Two 
Dynaatie*. 


With  the  Kshatrapas  (b.c.  70)  begins  a  period  of  clearer  light,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  increased  importance,  since,  for  more  tlian  three 
centuries,  tlie  Kshatmpas  held  sway  over  the  greater  ]«rt  of  Western 
India.  Till  recently  this  dynasty  was  known  Ut  orientalists  as  the 
Sdh  dynasty  a  mistaken  reailing  of  the  terminal  of  their  names  which  in 
some  rulers  is  Simha  Linn  and  in  others,  ae  in  Rudra  Sena  (a.d.  20'3-220) 
son  of  Rudra  Siuiha,  Sena  Anny.' 

The  sway  of  the  rulers  who  affix  the  title  Kshatrapa  to  their  names 
extended,  over  two  large  parts  of  India,  one  in  the  nortli  including  the 
territory  from  the  Kabul  valley  to  the  conthience  of  the  Gaioges  and  the 
Jamnii  ;  the  other  in  the  west  stretching  from  Ajmir  in  the  north  to  the 
North  Konkau  in  the  south  and  from  Al^lwa  in  the  cast  to  the  Arabian 


'  Jooriial  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  (1836),  684;  (1837),  351  ;  (183S),  346;  Tbomoa' 
Prinncp's  InJiftu  Antiquities,  1.  425-43o,  II.H4-U3;  Ttioiaa*  in  Journal  Rival  Asiatic 
Society  fOlil  Series),  XII.  1-72;  WLlsim'*  Ariana  Autlquu,  405-413;  Journal  B.  B.  B. 
A.  8.  VI.  »77,  VII.  3»2;  Burgffts'  ArcliiBological  B«part  of  KatliiAwJr  and  Kaehh, 
18-72;  Journal  B.  B.  B.  A.  S.  XII. {Proceediii|ii),  XXIII. ;  Indinn  Autiquary,  YI.  43, 
X.  221  •  327. 

The  dynasty  of  t)R>  Rtdialrapajn  or  ^laliAkslMitrnpas  of  8aur.4gbtra  was  known  to 
Prinscp  (J.  II.  A,  S.  Ml.  VII. -I.  (ISHT),  3t,\\  Ui  Tlromag  (J.  R.  A.  S.  K.  S.  XII.  1  -  7«). 
and  to  JJewton  (Jl.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  IX.  1  -  la )  as  the  Sah  or  Sih  king*.  More  recently,  from 
thi>  ftict  tlint  tlu>  nntueti  of  iome  of  ihmu  cud  ia  Sena  or  anny,  the  K«lkatmiMui  have  been 
calk-d  the  Sena  kings.  The  origin  of  tUc  title  .Sah  is  the  ending  /tiha,  that  la  nimhti  lion, 
w'hioli  iKjlmng*  to  tire  names  of  geveral  of  the  kin (js.  SfJia  has  been  read  either  »(ih  or 
send  becansM?  of  tlio  practice  of  omitting  from  the  die  vowels  which  would  fall  en  or  above 
tlie  lop  line  uf  the  legend  and  also  «f  ouiittiiig  the  short  vowel  i  with  the  following 
anwtrdm,  S4h  is  therefore  a  true  reading  of  tlio  writing  on  certain  of  the  coins.  Tlmt 
the  form  SAh  on  these  coins  is  not  the  correct  form  has  been  ascertained  from  stone 
inscriptions  in  which  freedom  from  crowding  nmkes  [losiiihlo  the  complete  cutting  of  the 
alKivedino  mark*.  In  8t<(ne  insi-riptiwns  tlie  eniliug  is  «lAo  lion,  t'ee  Fleet's  Corpua 
Inscriptinnum  Indicarinn,  III.  36  nute  1.  Mr.  Fleet  (Ditto)  seems  to  suggest  that  with  the 
prcKif  of  tlie  incorrectness  of  tlie  reading  Sih  the  evidence  that  the  Kshatrapas  were  of 
Indo-Skvthian  origin  ceases.  This  doea  not  seem  U\  follow.  In  addition  to  the  Parthian 
title  Kshatrapa,  their  northern  coinage,  and  the  use  of  the  Saka  (A.D.  78)  era,  now 
accepU^d  as  the  accession  of  the  great  Kush^  Kanishkii.  the  evidence  in  the  text 
shows  that  the  line  of  Kiithi.ivarta  KHhatrapas  starts  from  the  foreigner  Chashtaiui 
(A.D.  l.TO)  whose  pntlecessor  Nahiipana  ( A.n.  120) and  his  l^aka  son-in-law  Usliavadatt*  are 
note<?  in  Niisik  inscriptions  (Xilulk  Gazetteer,  538  and 621)  as  leaders  of  Kakas,  Palhavas, 
and  Yavanas.  Further  sr  the  limits  of  Pudemy's  (A.n.  If'.O)  Indo-Skythia  (McCrindlo, 
laoy  agree  very  Tlijaely  witli  the  limits  of  the  dominions  of  the  tlien  ruling  Malii- 
kshatnipa  Budrad.iman  (*.i«.  150)  it  foUnws  tliat  Ptolemy  or  bis  iufurnier  believed 
KudrodAnioa  to  ho  an  Inrio-.'^kythian.  There  therefore  seems  no  rea.<M>n»hle  doubt  tlkat 
the  Kahfttraims  were  foreigners.  According  to  Cunningham  (Num.  Chron.  VIII,  231)  they 
•were  S^akas  who  ejitere<l  Gujar.it  from  Sindlu  The  fact  that  the  Kuslidn  era  (a.d.  78) 
was  not  adopted  by  the  first  two  of  the  Westeru  Kahatrapaa,  Chash^na  and  Ja;iiiddiiuin, 
supports  tho  view  ibfit  they  belonged  to  a  wave  of  northerners  earlier  tlutn  the  Kuabaa 
wavu. 
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Sea  in  the  west.     The  former  may  be  callecl  the  Northern  the  ktter  the 
Western  Kshatrapas. 

Besides  as  Kshatrapa,  in  the  Prakrit  legends  of  coins  and  in  inscrip- 
tions the  title  of  these  il\Tmsties  appears  under  three  forms  Chhatrapa,* 
Chhatrava,-  and  Khiitai^a.^  All  these  forms  have  the  same  meaning 
namely  Lord  or  Protector  of  the  warrior-race,  the  Sanskrit  Kshatra-pa,* 
*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  title  Ksliatrapa  appears  nowhere  as  a  tille  of 
any  king  or  Toy&l  officer  within  the  whole  range  of  Sanskrit  literature, 
or  indeed  on  any  inscription,  coin,  or  other  record  of  any  Indian  dynasty 
except  the  Northern  and  the  Western  Kshatrapas.  According  to 
Prinsep  Ksliatrapa  is  a  Sauskritized  form  of  Satrapa,  a  term 
familiar  to  the  Griscian  history  of  ancient  Persia  and  used  for  the 
prefect  of  a  province  under  the  Persian  system  of  government.  As 
Prinsep  further  observes  Satrapa  had  probably  the  same  meaning  in 
Ariana  that  Kshatrapa  had  in  Sanskrit,  the  ruler  feeder  or  patron 
of  the  hshnira  or  warrior  class,  the  chief  of  a  warlike  tribe  or  clan," 
Prinsep  further  notes  the  Persian  kings  were  often  in  need  of  such 
chiefs   and   as  they    entrusted   the    chiefs    with    the   govermnent   of 

5 arts  of  their  dominions  the  word  eame  to  mean  a  governor.  So 
uring  the  aimrehy  which  prevailed  on  the  Sk^thian  overthrow  of 
Greek  rule  in  Biiktria''  (b.c.  ItSU)  several  chiefs  of  Malaya,  Pallava, 
Abhira,  Meda,  and  other  prediitory  tribes  came  from  Baktria  to  Upper 
Lndia^  and  each  established  for  himself  a  principality  or  kingdom. 
Subsequently  these  chiefs  ap{K?ar  to  have  assumed  indepenilent  sovereign- 
ty. Still  though  they  often  call  themselves  raji'ix  or  kTngs  with  the 
title  Kshatrapa  or  Jlahaksliatiupa,  if  any  Baktrian  king  advanced 
towards  their  territories,  they  Avere  probably  ready  to  acknowledge  him 
as  Overlord.  Another  reason  for  believing  these  Kshatrapa  chiefs  to 
have  been  foreigners  is  that,  while  the  names  of  the  founders  of  Kshatrapa 
sovereignty  are  foreign,  their  inscriptions  and  coins  show  that  soon  after 
the  establishment  of  their  rule  they  became  converts   to  one  or   other 

I  form  of  the  Hindu  religion  and  assumed.  Indian  names.' 
>  The  Taxilft  plate  m  Journal  R.   A.   S.  (New  Scries),  IV.  487 ;  the  Baktro-PAli  on 
Nahapina's  coins  also  givois  the  form  Chliatrapa. 
'  Culuitravu  apix^ara  in  an  unpublishud  KaliAtrapa  iiucription  from  MaiUard  formerly 
(188«)  in  I'liiulit  IJliaffViiniira  pMsession- 

'  Khatapa  appears  iu  the  inscription  of  Xahapdna'g  minister  at  Junnar  (Bombay 
Gazetteer.  XV III.  Pt,  III.  lt!7)  nnd  in  H<^>rae  i-oinn  of  the  Northeni  Ktihatrapa  kings 
Pa^uiHNiin,  It;ijavala,  and  Sudiisu  found  near  Mothufii.  Prinscp't)  Indian  Antiq^oitiea, 
II.  PI.  XLIV.  Fiirs.  12.  20,  21. 

*  Kulwtrampfitrti  Kshatrajmh.  »  Thomas'  Prinsep,  II.  63  and  64. 

'  Miiliya  or  Malava,  PuUava,  Abli/ra,  Mcra  or  Me<hi,  and  Mihira  or  Mehr  appear 
to  be  the  kadinp  warlike  tribes  who  came  to  India  under  these  chicfi.  TheM  tribea 
formed  the  Kshatnia  whose  lords  or  EHhatrapas  these  chiefs  were. 

^  The  explanation  al  the  word  Kshatrapa  started  bj  Prinsep  ond  accepted  by 

Pandit    Bhajj^vinUl     is     of    doubtful    accuracy.       The  title    ifl    well    known    in 

Greek  literature  in  the  form  uarpajnjr,  and   in  the    form  KshatrapAvan  occurs 

twice  fs.o.  520)  in  connection  with   the  governors  of  Baktria  aiM   Arachosia  in  the 

great   Bchistan    inscription  of  Darios  (Rawlinson'e  Herodotus,  I.  329  ;  Spiegel's 

Altperfiisuhe  KeilinschTiften,  24  -2C.).     The  meaning  of  Kshatrapdvan  in  old  Persian 

^_    is  not  "  protector  of  the  Kshatra  race  "  but  "  protector  of  the  kingdom,"  for  the  word 

^ft   JciJtatram  oconrs  in   the  inscriptions  of    the    Aohtcmenidaa  with  the  meaning  of 

^V    "kingship  "  or"  kingdom  "  (Spiegel,  Altpersische  Keilinschriften,  215).    As  is  well 

'■  known  Satrap  wa«  the  official  title  of  the  ruler  of  a  Persian  province.   That  the  name 

contin  nod   in   030  with   the   eame    meaning  under  the  Greek   kings  of   Baktria 
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According  to  inscriptions  and  coins  Northern  Kshatrapa  rule  begins 
with  kiiuf  Maues  about  B.C.  70  and  ends  Avith  the  accession  of  the 
KuhhJin  king  Kani^hka  alxmt  a.d.  78.  Maues  probably  beloug-ed  to  the 
^aka  tribe  of  Sky  thin  ds.  If  the  Maues  of  the  coins  may  be  identiHed 
with  the  Mojjpi  of  the  Taxila  plate  the  date  of  king  Patika  in  the 
Taxila  plate  shows  that  for  about  seventy- five  years  after  the  death 
of  Maues  the  date  of  his  accessioQ  continued  to  be  the  initial  year  of 
the  di.Tia.sty.  Frona  their. conneidon  with  the  Sakas,  arriving  in  India 
during  the  reign  of  the  Saka  Maues  and  for  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  century  accepting  the  S'aka  overlordsliip,  the  Kshatrapas,  though 
as  noted  above  their  followers  were  chiefly  Malayas,  Pallavas,  Abhiras, 
and  Medas,  appear  to  have  themtielves  come  to  be  CiUed  Sakivs  and 
the  mention  of  Saka  kings  in  Purdnik  and  other  records  seems  to  refer 
to  them.  After  lasting  for  about  150  years  the  rule  of  the  Northern 
Ksliatrapa*  seems  to  have  meiged  in  the  empire  of  the  great  Kush&n 
Kanishka  (a.d.  78). 

Though  recently  found  inscriptions  and  coins  show  thiit  the  Kshatrapas 
ruled  over  important  parts  of  India  including  even  a  share  of  the 
western  seaboard,  nothing  is  kuowTi  regarding  them  from  either  Indian 
or  foreign  hterary  sources.  "What  httle  information  can  be  gleaned  is 
from  their  own  inscriptions  and  coins.  Of  the  Northern  Kslmtrapas  this 
informiition  i«  irat)er£ec-t  and  diw?oniiw.tcd.  It  shows  that  they  had 
proljabty  three  or  four  ruling  branches,  one  in  the  Kribul  valley,  a  second 
at  Tasjla  near  Attak  on  t!ie  North- West  Panjab  frontier,  a  third  at 
Behdt  near  Saharanpur  or  Delhi,  and  a  fourth  at  Mathura.  The  la*>fc 
two  wore  perhaps  suljdivisions  of  one  kingdom ;  but  probably  those  at 
Kabul  and  at  Tasila  were   distinct  dynasties.     An  inscription  found 


(B.C.  260- 100)  18 known  from  Strabo,  who  safe  (XI.  11 } "  tbe  Qreebs  who  held  Baktria 
divided  it  into  sBtrapics  (a-arpanftas)  of  which  Aspioons  and  Tonriva  were  taken 
from  Eukratides  (B.C.  ISO)  by  the  Parthiaus."  It  is  to  be  presnotod  that  the 
Baktro  (irecianR  introduced  the  same  arrangement  into  the  provinccH  which 
they  conquered  in  India.  The  earliest  occurrence  of  the  title  in  its  Indian 
form  is  on  the  coins  ol  a  ilajabula  or  Kauj^lxola  (Giiiduer,  B.  M.  Cat.  67), 
who  in  hii«  Greek  legend  iiiake*  iwe  of  the  title  "  King  of  kings,"  and  in  bis  Indian 
k!(tfoml  call*  hininelf  "  The  uneonquered  Chhatrapa."  His  adoption  for  the  reverse  of  his 
eoiiiK  of  the  Atlicnc  Prumachos  type  of  Menauder  and  Apollo»littu»  Plulopator  connect* 
Uajabula  lu  time  with  tlioae  kin^s  (B.C.  126 - 100)  and  w«  know  frow  an  injvcription  (Cun- 
niiiKhani  Arch.  Rep.  XX,  iH)  that  lie  n-iguod  at  MathurA.  He  was  probably  a  provincial 
gnvemor  who  became  independent  about  b.O.  100  when  the  Greek  kingduui  broke  up. 
The  above  fact*  Ko  to  slitiw  that  Kwljatrapa  was  originally  a  Persian  title  which  waa 
adopted  by  the  Greeka  and  continuetl  in  use  ainoug-  their  suoeeegors  :  that  it  originally 
denoted  a  provim-ial  governor;  but  that,  when  the  Greek  kingduui  broke  np  and  their 
provuieial  chiefs  became  independi-nt,  it  continued  in  use  a.t  a  royal  title.  That  after  the 
<.:hristian  era,  even  in  Parthin,  the  title  Satra{M!6  does  not  necessarily  imply  subjection 
til  H  auserain  is  provod  by  the  use  of  the  phnwo  aarpamis  Tbsy  aarpanuv  Satrap  of 
Satraps,  with  the  sense  of  Kiii^  of  Kin^a  in  Gotanzes'  Bt>histan  iu!UTi]>tion  of  a.d.  50. 
See  Uawlin»on"s  Sixth  Monarchy,  88  u.  2  and  260  n.  1.— (A,  M  T.  J.) 

The  PauditB  identification  of  the  Malavas  or  Malayaa  with  a  northern  or  Skythian 
ti'ibe  is    in  a^^reeinent  with   Albciuni   {\.n.  1015),   wlio,  oo  the   authority  of  tlm 
BAy  Purau^  (SachiHi's  Text,  chap.  '29  page   ISO-  155)  groups  as  northern  tril>e8  tha 
I'allavas,  Sakaa,  Mallaa,  and  Gurjare.     In  spite  of  this  authority   it  seems  better  to 
identify  the  M&Uaa,  Malavas.  or  Malayaa  with  Alexander  the  Great's  (r.c.  325)  Mallol 
of  Multau  (compare  McCrindle's  Alexander's  Invasion  of  India,  Note  P).    At  the  aama  ' 
time  (Hockliilla  Life  of  Buddha,  V.i'2,  ns,  187)  the  importance  of  the  Mallaa  in  Vaia&li 
(l>etweoti  Patnii  and   Tirhut)  during  the  Iifutime  of  SAkya  Muni  (a.r,  680)  favours' 
the   view  tliat  several  distinct  tribe.s    have  borne  the  same  or  nearly   the  saw* ' 
oauke. 
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in  Mathuril  shows  a  connection  either  by  marria^  or  by  neighlwiirhood 
between  the  Behnt  ami  Mathnrd  branches.  This  is  a  Baktro-Pdh 
inscription  recording  the  gift  of  a  stupa  by  Nandasirikd  daughter  of 
K&hatrapa  RB3a\Tjla  and  mother  of  Kharaosti  Yuvardja.  Kharaosti  is 
the  dynastic  name  of  the  prince,  his  personal  name  ap])ear8  Liter  in  the 
inscription  as  Talama  (Ptolemy  ?) .  From  his  dynastic  name,  whose  crude 
form  Kharaosta  or  Kharaottha  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Pi-akrit 
Chhjihanlta  and  the  Sanskritiped  Kshaharjita,  this  Talama  appears  to 
tie  a  descendant  of  the  Ksbatrapa  Kliaraosti  whose  coins  fonnd  at 
Taxila  call  him  Artaputa  that  is  the  son  of  Arta  apjiarently  the  Parthian 
Ortus. 

The  same  Baktro-Parli  MathtirA  inscription  also  mentions  with  special 
respect  a  Kshatrapa  named  Patika,'  who,  with  the  title  of  Kusulaka  or 
Kozolon,  rilled  the  Kabul  valley  with  his  capital  first  at  Nagaraka  and 
later  at  Taula. 

The  same  inscription  further  mentions  that  the  stupa  was  given 
■while  the  K8hatra{)a  Suddsa  son  of  the  Mahil ksbatrapa  Rcljavnla  was 
mling  at  Mathura.  The  inference  from  the  diEfereiiee  in  the  titles  of 
the  father  and  the  son  seems  to  be  that  Sudilsa  was  ruling  in  Mathnrd. 
as  governor  under  his  father  who  perhaps  ruled  in  the  neigUlMiurhood  of 
Demi  where  many  of  his  coins  have  been  found.  While  the  coins  of 
Sudiisa  have  the  legend  in  N^gari  only,  RajavuLVs  coins  are  of  two 
Varieties,  one  with  the  legend  in  Biiktro-Pdli  ami  the  other  with  the 
legend  in  Nagari,  a  fact  tending  to  show  that  the  father's  territuries 
stretched  to  the  far  north. 

Thongh  Kliamoeti  is  mentioned  as  a  Yuvardja  or  prince  heir-apparent 

in  the  time  of  his    maternal  uncle  Sudi,sa,  the  inscription  shows  ho  had 

■  four  children.     It  is  curious  tliat  while  the  inscription  mentions  Nanda- 

'sirikd  as  tlie  mother  of  Kharaosti   Yuvardja,  nothing  is  said  about  her 

husland.     Perhaps  he  was  dead  or  something  had  hapjiened  to  make 

Nandasirikd  live  at  her  father's  home. 

Another  inscription  of  Suddsa  found  by   General   Cunningham  at 
[MathtirA  is  in  olil  N^gari  character.    Except  that  they  have  the  distinc- 
tive and  long  continued  Ksbatrapa  peculiarity  of  joining  j/n  with  other 
letters  the  characters  of  tliis   inscription  are  of  the  same  period  as  those 
[of  the  inscriptions  of  the  great  Indo-Skythian  or  Kusht4n  king  Kanishka. 
tiii?  would  seem  to  show  that  the  conquest  of  Mathnrn  by  Kanishka  took 
)lace  soon  after  the  time  of  Kfiliatrapa  Suddsa.     It  therefore  api>ear8 
kprubablo  that   Nahapana,    the    first  Ksbatrapa  ruler  of  Guj:u-dt  and 
Kdthidvada,  the  letters  of  whose  inscriptions  are  of  exactly  the  same 
Kshatrapa  type  as  those  of  Suddsa,  w^asa  scion  of  the  Kliaraosti  family,, 
rho,  in    this   overthrow  of    kingdoms,  went   westwards   conquering 
|eith«r  oq  his  own  account  or  as  a  general  sent  by  Kanishka.  Nahapdna's^ 
[»dvaQoe  aeems  to  have  kin  through  East  Rajpntana  by  Mandasor  ^ 

'  PKtika  WM  appaTcntl/  the  son  of  the  LiaVo  Kujalako  of  tbo  Taxtla  pUto.  Dowson 
'in  Jour.  B.  A.  8.  New  Series.  IV.  497  mutraniiaUis  tbe  uiscription  imd  faild  to  tnako 
oat  the  name  I^tlka. 

'  Coin  pare  Sp«cbt.  Jour.  Aaiatiqne,  18fi3.  t.  II.  325,  According  to  ChincBo  writers 
aboat  A.D.  20  Yen-kaD-tchiti-tai  or  Kadpluses  II.  oonqaered  India  (Thiontohou) 
and  there  eatablisbed  generals  who  governed  in  the  name  of  the  Yuechi. 

*  Pandit  BbagrAnl&l  found  two  of  his  copper  coins  at  MandMOr  in  1884, 
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in  West  Mjilwa  along-  the  easy  route  to  Dohad  as  far  as  South  Gujardt. 
From  South  Gujarat  his  power  spread  in  two  directions,  by  sea  to 
KAthiavada  and  from  near  Baisiir  by  the  Dang  jjasses  to  Nasik  and  the 
Deccan,  ctver  almost  the  whula  of  which,  judyiuij  from  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions, he  supplanted  as  overlord  the  great  Aiidhra  king^s  of  the  Deccan. 
No  evidence  is  available  to  show  cither  that  East  Mjdwa  with  its  capital 
at  U  jjaiu  or  that  North  Gujarat  formed  part  of  bis  dominions.  All  the 
information  we  have  regarding'  Naliapiina  is  from  his  own  silver  coins 
and  from  the  inscriptions  of  his  son-in-law  Ushavaddta  at  Niisik  and 
Karle  and  of  his  minister  Ayama  (Sk.  Aryaman)  at  Junnar.  Nahapdna's 
coins  are  compai'atively  rare.  The  only  publisbc<l  sjxx-imen  is  one 
obtained  by  !Mr.  Justice  Newton.'  Four  others  were  also  obtained  by 
Dr.  Bliagvanlal  from  KdthidvAda  and  Niisik. 

The  coins  of  NahapAna  are  the  earliest  specimens  of  Kshatrapa  coins. 
Though  the  type  seems  to  have  been  adoptwl  from  the  Baktrian-Greek«^^H 
the  design  is  original  and  is  not  an  imitation  of  any  previous  coinage.'^^H 
The  type  seems  adopted  in  idea  from  the  dratlima  of  Apollodotus 
(B.C.  110-100).  On  the  obverse  is  a  bust  with  a  Greek  legend  round 
it  and  on  the  reverse  a  thunderbolt  and  an  arrow  prolnibly  as  on  the 
reverse  of  the  coins  of  Apollodotus-  representing  the  distinctive  weapins 
of  Athene  Promachos  and  of  Apollo.  In  addition  to  the  BAktro-Pdli 
legend  on  the  Apollodotus  dracnma,  the  reverse  of  Nahapdna's  coin  has 
the  same  legend  in  Nagari,  since  Nngari  was  the  character  of  the  country 
for  which  the  coin  was  stnick.  Tlie  dress  of  the  bust  is  in  the  style  of 
the  over-dress  of  Naliapdna'^s  time.  The  Imst,  fjicing  the  right,  wears 
a  flat  grooved  cap  and  has  the  hair  coml>ed  in  ringlets  falling  half  down 
the  ear.  The  neck  shows  the  collar  of  the  eoat.  The  workmanship  of 
the  coins  is  good.  The  die  seems  t-o  have  bt^n  renewed  from  time  to 
time  ae  the  face  altered  with  age.  Of  Dr.  BliagvanliSFs  four  coins 
one  belongs  to  Nahapana's  youth,  another  to  his  old  age,  and  the  remain- 
ing two  to  his  intervening  years.  In  all  four  specimens  the  Greek  legend 
is  imperfect  and  unreadable.  The  letters  of  the  Greek  legend  arc  of 
the  later  period  that  is  like  the  letters  on  the  coins  of  the  great  Skythian 
king  Kadphises  I.  (B.C.  2G).  One  of  the  coins  shows  in  the  legend  the 
Bxx  letters  llodo-s.  These  may  be  the  remains  of  the  name  Apol- 
lodotus (B.C.  1 10- 100).  Still  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  letters  are 
later  Greek  than  those  on  the  coins  of  Apollodotus.  Until  the  legend 
is  found  clear  on  some  fresher  si>ecimen,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
anything  further.  In  three  of  the  coins  the  Baktro-Pali  legend  on 
the  reverse  runs : 

Raiia  Clihaliai-dtasa  Nalja-piinaaa. 
Of  king  Cbbabardta  Natiapina. 
The  fourth  has  simply  <2R|  Bf^nT^ 

Rafio  Chbahardtasa. 
*  Of  king  ChhflhaTika. 


^  ThiB  is  a  ))ad  specimen  with  the  legend  dim  and  worn. 

'  Some  coina  of  A.poUodotus  bare  on  the  reverse  Apollo  with  his  arrow ;  othcis 
liAve  AtUeae  Promachoa  with  the  thunderbolt. 
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old  Nigari  l^eud  is  the  B»me  in  all  : 

Hafio  Kshohiir^tasn  NHhnpi^imsa. 
OF  king  K.sliahar'ita  Nahup^uia. 
The  Clihalavrdta  of  the  fonner  and  the   Kshahardta  of  the  latter  are 
the  same,  the  difference  in  the  initial  letter  being  merely  dialectical. 
kA«  mentioned  alwve  Kshahardta  is  the  family  name  of  Nahaiiiina's 
l^Tiasty-     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  though  Nahapdna  is  not  etyloil 
LsWriipa  in  anv  of  his  coins  the  inbcriptionti  of  Us=h'jivadata  at  Nasik 
L'jH.'aUtlly  style  him  the  Keliahanita  Kshftti*apa  Nahapina.' 

UfehavatlMta  was  the  son-in-law  of  Nahapdna  being  married  to  his 

jhtcr    Dakliamitd  or   Daks^hamitra.      l^shavaxldta  bears  no   royal 

He  simply  calls   himself   son   of   ])mika  at»d    son-in-law   of 

Ipana,  which  shows  that  he  owed  his  power  and  i"ank  to  his  father- 

a  position  regarded  as  derogjitory  in  India,  where  no  scion  of 

Jtoj^Til  dynasty  would  acc^ept  or  take  pride  in  greatness  or  intinence 

led  frrjm  a  father-in-law."     N<isik    Inseription    X1V\  shows  that 

ivad^ta  was  a  S^aka.    His  name,  as  was  hrst  suggested  by  Dr.  Blinu 

is    Prrikrit  for   Rishabha(h»tta.      From    the    many    c-hai-itable 

publicly  niieful   works  mentioned    in  various   Niisik  and   Korle 

'ins,  as  ma<le  by  him  in  places  which  apparently  formed  part  of 

I  I's  dominions,  UshavadAta  appears  to  liave  been  u  high  officer 
liHler    Nalia{iiina.     As  Nahapana   seems  to  have  had  no  son   I^s>]iiiva- 

Ita's    position    as   snu-in-law  would  1x3   one   ol   spciial    jxtwcr    and 

iflnence.     Ushavadnta's  cliari table  acts  and   works  of  public  utility 

detailed  in  Nilsik  Inscriptions  X.  XII.  and  XIV,     The  clmritable 

s  are  the  g!ft  of  three  hundred  thousand  cows ;  of  gold  and  of  river- 

;  s  at  the  BArUilsa  or  Baniis  river  near  Aim  in  North   (iujarat ; 

I I  villages  to  gods  and  lirfihmans  ;  the  feeding  of  hundreds  of 
U  of  Brdhmans  every  year  ;   the  giving  in  marriage  of  eight 

i^rahmans  at  Pi"»bhas  in  South  Kathiavada  ;  the  Iwstowing  of 

ii-ty-two  thousand  cocoanut  trees  in  Nanamgola  or  Nfirgol  village  on 

Tliaua   scalmard   on   the   Charaka   priesth<xKls    of  Pintjiiakavada, 

jTnrdliana  near  Nnsik,  Suvarnanmkha,  antl  Kjimatirtlut  in  Sorjidraga 

SopAra on  the  Tli^ua  coast ;  the  giving  of  three   huudred  tliousjind 

»nd    a   village   at    Pushkara   or    Pokiuir    near   Ajrair    in    Eikst 

itina ;  making  gifts  to   llrahmans  at  ('heehina  or  ChiclLin  n»'ar 

-Mahim  on  the  Thdna  coast  j  and  the  gift  of  trees  and  7u,UU0 

ihdpft^a*  or  2000  snvar^oi  to  gods  and  Brfihmans  at  Ddhiiim  in 

iiAna.     The  jmblic  works  executed  by  irshaviylfita  include  rest-houses' 

alms-houses  at  Bharu  Kachha  or  Broach,  at  Dasapura  or  Mandasor 

Malwa,  and  gardens  and  wells  at  Ijovaidhaua  and   Sopiira ; 

riee  across  the  Iba  or  AmbikA,  the  Pjin^da  or  Pir,   the  Damami 

kmanganga,  the  Tapi  or  Tripti,  the  KarrdjeniV  or  Kiiveri,  and  the 

lukA  or  Djihanu  river.    Waiting-places  and  steps  \vei*e  also  built  on 

bankn  of  each  of  these  rivers.     These  charitable  and^publie  works 

Uahavadtlta  savour  much  of  the   Briihmauic  religion.      The  only 
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Biuldhist  cliavities  are  the  ^ft  of  a  cave  at  Nasik ;  of  3000  idisJuJponna 
and  iii^ht  tliuusand  cocuRiiut  trees  for  feediixjj;  and  elothinf^  munks 
living'  in  the  cave  ;  aud  uf  »  vilLijj^e  near  K6x\v  m  PtHina  for  the  eupjxtrt 
of  the  monks  of  the  main  Karh'  cave.  Ushavjwlata  himself  thus  seems 
to  have  been  a  follower  of  tlie  Brrfhmsnieal  faith.  The  Buddhist 
charities  were  probaUy  made  to  meet  the  \*it>hes  of  hie  wife  whose 
fatlier's  religion  tlio  Buddliist  wheel  aud  the  Bodhi  tree  on  his  copper 
coins  prove  to  luive  l>een  Buddhism.  The  large  territory  over  which 
tliew;  cliaritalile  :uid  public  works  of  Usliavadrita  spread  gives  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  Nahapaua's  ruk\  The  {jpft  of  a  villajje  as  far  north 
as  Pokhara  near  Ajmir  would  have  Ix^en  proof  of  dominion  in  those 
jKirts  were  it  not  for  the  fact  tliat  in  the  same  inscription  Ushavadata 
mentions  his  sucf^ess  in  assisting  some  load  Ksiiatriyas.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  northern  limits  of  Nahapd,na's  dominions  extended  as  far  as 
Pokliar.  The  village  may  have  been  ji;iven  during  a  brief  conquest, 
pinco  according  tt>  Hindu  idtas  no  villayie  fjiveu  to  Briihmans  can  be 
iVKumed.  The  eastern  Iwundaiy  would  seem  to  have  lx?en  part  of 
Mf'ilwa  and  the  plain  lands  of  Khandesh  N^sik  and  Poona;  the  tioiitheru 
lioiuidary  was  somewhere  about  Bombay ;  and  the  western  Kdthiavada 
aud  tlie  Arabian  sea. 

Naliapnna's  exact  date  is  hard  to  fix.  UshavadiSta's  Nasik  cave 
Inscriptions  X.  and  XII.  give  the  years  41  and  42  ;  and  an  inscription 
of  Naliapnna's  minister  Ayjltna  at  Junnar  gives  the  year  46.  The  era 
is  not  mentioned.  They  are  simply  dated  cflse  Sk.  vnrsUe  that  is  in 
the  year.  Usliavadata's  Niisik  Inscription  XII.  records  in  the  year  42 
the  gift  of  charities  and  the  construction  of  public  works  which  must 
luive  taken  years  to  complete  If  at  that  time  Usliavadfita^s  ajre  was  40 
to  45,  Niihapaioa  who,  a.s  Inscription  X.  shows,  wa*  Hving  at  that  time, 
must  have  lieeii  some  twenty  years  older  tlxan  his  son-in-law  or  say 
about  05.  The  Junnar  inscriptiim  of  liis  minister  Ayitma  which  bears 
diite  46  proves  that  Nahapana  lived  several  years  after  the  making  of 
IfhhavadAta^s  cave.  Tho  bust  on  one  of  his  coins  also  shows  that 
NaliapAna  attained  a  npo  old  age. 

Nahapiina  cannot  have  lived  long  after  the  year  46.  His  death 
may  be  fixed  alxjut  the  year  50  of  the  era  to  which  the  three  }'eara 
41,  i'Z,  and  46  belong.  He  was  proljably  about  75  years  old  when  he 
died.  Deducting  50  from  75  we  get  alxtut  25  as  Naliapana's  age  at 
the  beginning  of  the  era  to  which  the  years  41,  42,  and  46  hchmg,  a 
8\iitable  age  for  an  able  prince  with  good  resources  and  good  advisers  to 
-have  established  a  kingdom.  It  is  therefore  prolxible  that  the  era 
marks  Nahapjina's  conquest  of  (hijarat.  As  said  above, Nahapjina  was 
]>rohably  considered  to  Ixdong  to  the  S'aka  tril>e,  and  his  son-in-law 
clearly  calls  himself  a  S'aka.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed,  that  the  era 
started  by  Naliapjina  on  his  conquest  of  Gujarat  was  at  first  simply 
called  Varsha ;  that  it  afterwartls  came  to  be  called  S'akavarsha  or 
S^akasainvatiMVRi ;  and  that  finally,  after  vaiious  changes,  t<i  suit  false 
current  ideas,  aliout  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  the  peojdc  of  tho 
Deccan  styled  it  S^alivuhana  Saka  mixing  it  with  current  traditions 
regarding  the  great  S^^tavahana  or  S^dhvdhana  king  of  Paithan.  If,  as 
mentioned  above,  Nahapdna^s  conquest  of  (lujariit  and  the  establishment 
of  his  era  be  taken  to  coaie  close  after  tlie  conquest  of  Matlmra  by 


I 


I 


Lanishlta,  tlio  Gujanit  conqnest  and  the  era  must  eomc  very  Bhovtly 

".er  the   lx.'y;inTiing  of  Kanishka's  reign,  eincc  Kauifehka  conquered 

Mathnrri  early  in  bis  reign.     As  his  Mathur^  inscriptions'  give  5  as 

KanislikaV  earliest  date,  he  must  liave  conquered  Matlmrl  in  the  year 

BS  or  4-  of  liis  rei^.     Nahapiipa's  exi)«dition  to  and  conquest  of  Gujardt 

^MH'as  probably  contt^mjHffai'y  with  or  very  cloeely  subsequent  to  Kauiehka's 

conquest  of  Mathura.     So  two  important  eras  eeem  to  begin  about 

four  years  apart,   the  one  with   Kanishka's  reign  in  Upj>er  India,  the 

other  witli  iSahapiina's  reig;n  in  Western  India.     Tlie  difference  being 

^Lfio  small  and  both  Ix'ing  eras  of  foreign  conqiierorB,  a  KushiSn  and  a  Saka 

^Ptesj)ec lively,  the  two  eras  eeem  to  have  JxH-n  subsecjuently  confoundeil. 

Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Hurnoll,  the  Javanese  S'aka  era  is  a.p.  74,  that 

^is   Kanishka's  era  was   introduced   into  Java,   jirohably  because  Java 

Biias  from  early  times  been  connected  with  tlie  eastern  parts   of  India 

^^wliere  Kanishka's  era  was  current.     On  the  otiicr  hand  the  astrological 

works  called  Karana  xise  the  era  Ix'ginning  with  a,d,  18  which  we  have 

taken  to    lie  the  We&tern  era   started  by  Xahapuna.     The   uf^e  of  tbw 

S'aka  era  in   Karana  works  dates  from  the  time  of  the   great  Indian 

astronomer  Varjiha  Alibira   (a.d.  5S7).     As   Varrilia    Miliira  lived  and 

wrote  Ids  great  work  in  Avanti  or  Malwa  lie  naturally  made  use  of  the 

^aka  era  o£  Nahapdnaj  which  was  current  in    M«lwa.     Subse(]uent 

astronomers  adopted  the  era  uted  by  the  master  Vai-nlm  MihiroL.   Under 

their  inRuence  Nahapana's  a.d.  73  era  pa^^seil  into  use  over  the  whole 

»«f  Northern  and  Central  India  eclipsing  Kanishka's  a.d.  74  era.  On 
|these  grounds  it  may  be  acceptetl  that  the  dates  in  the  Nflsik  inscri]>- 
tions  of  IJshavr.data  and  in  Aynma's  infcription  at  Junnar  arc  in  the  era 
founded  by  Nahapiina'on  his  conquest  of  Gujartit  and  the  WefitDeccan. 
This  era  was  aidopttd  by  the  Western  Ksbatrapasucces^oi's  of  Naha)«ina 

I  and  continued  on  tlieir  coins  for  nearly  tliree  centuries.^ 
^  '  Cunningham^  Arch.  Sur.  III.  rinto  13.  InscriiitinnH  2  ami  .3. 
J  '  Tlie  nuthor  *  only  rt-oson  for  mippoNJTig  thnt  two  cms  licgan  Tx'twcpn  a.d.  70  and  SO 
^tns  U>  be  the  fact  tltut  tlio  JAViinL^e  S^aka  era  begiiM  A.D.  74,  wliile  tlui  Indian  Kuka 
eni  Ix'gms  A.D.  7i^.  It  nppi'arR,  liowever,  I'rum  Lmmen'M  Iml.  Alt.  II,  tO-lrii  iinti'  I, 
iliat  the  Javnnt'gc  S'nka  era  begins  dillier  in  A.D.  74  or  in  A.d.  76.  Tlii'  uutlior'n  i>wn 
ftutbority,  Dr.  Uumell  (8.  I  ml.  PiiL  72)  while  sayinff  tbat  tlie  Javunosi;  ^aka  i-m  diit4'M 
Cram  A.D.  74,  givi's  A.n.  ^0  m  the  eporh  of  blif  Kaka  ecu  of  tlw  n('ig1il)ouring  ittliind  of 

I  Bali,  thng  sup|Kirting  IJatHe'a  exmiination  (.lava,  II.  6^*)  thiit  the  ditTorcnce  is  due  to 
bhc  intrtHlui-ticin  into  Java  of  the  Mulininuiodan  mode  of  rorkoning  during  tlie  jMst  300 
feATH.  Tiic"  JavantM>  ppoi-h  of  A.i>.  74  cannot  therefore  U-  trvalwl  as  an  authority  f<>r 
iKsurning  a  genuine  Lnduui  era  with  this  initial  date.  The  era  of  Kanishka  w»«  u»o«l 
coiitinuouBly  down  to  its  year  291  (P'ergusson  Hist,  of  Ind.  Arcliiwituru,  740)  and 
tiU'T  tlmt  dntf  we  hnv«i  numeroufi  instiinoeg  of  the  use  of  the  .s'akunr']>aka.lu  orKakakiila 
ioVi-11  to  the  familiar  fci'aka  of  the  present  day.  It  weros  mneh  nurc  likely  that  tho 
parent  of  ttM.-  tnoilccu  S'aka  eni  wh.s  that  of  Kanishka,  which  remained  in  use  for  nearly 
yireo  centurieK,  thnu  that  of  Xahap&ua,  who  w  fiic  a^  we  know  left  no  kou,  and  whose 

■«ra  {if he  fimndwl  one)  prohabl^'  ejt])ired  when  the  Kshuhiirat«  p<3wer  was  destroyed  hy 
fiic  Andhrubhrityas  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  retitury  A.D.  We  must  tlierefurii 
assume  A.D.  78  to  he  tho  epo<'h  of  Kanishka's  eca.  There  remains  the  question  whetlier 
Kahopana  dates  by  Kanishka's  era,  or  uses  his  own  regiial  years.  There  is  ixithing 
iiu probable  in  the  latter  supposition,  and  we  are  not  forced  to  suppose  that  Nuhaplna 
was  a  feudatory  of  the  Ku«ljiin  kings.  It  has  been  shown  aimve  tl\§t  the  use  of  t!io 
title  Kshatrapn  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  relation  of  inferiority.  On  the  other  hand 
{pace  Oldi-uliurg  iu  Ind.  Ant.  X.  213)  the  later  Kshntropas  certainly  seem  to  have 
UM.'d  Kanisllkii's  era:  and  Naliapdna  and  the  Ktislum  dyna.ity  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
Mmerace:  for  Ueraus,  who  wa«i  certainly  a  Kushiin,  apparently  rails  hinitwlf  Kaku  on 
his  coins  (Oardner  H.  M.  l.'at.  xlvii.) :  and  it  is  highly  pnibahle  that  Nabapina,  liko 
bis  son-in  Ihw  UshavRdiita,  was  8  i^aka.  Furthft',  the  ftii-t  that  Nabnprlna  does  not 
call  himself  Mahiir&ia  but  lUj*  goes  to  show  that  lie  was  not  a  paramount  sovGroiim. 
-lA.  M.T.J.;  J  J    o  r  .  . 
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Tlio  question  arifcs  why  should  not  the  dates  on  the  Western 
Kbhalrapa  coias  belong  to  the  efa  which  under  the  incorreet  title  of 
the  \  ikniuia  era  is  now  eurronl  in  Gujardt  and  Miilwa.  Scveriil 
i-eceally  found  Malwa  inscriptions  almost  prove  that  wliat  is  called  the 
Vikrama  era  beginning  with  B.C.  5(5  wa^not  startetl  by  any  Vikrama, 
but  marks  Ibe  institution  o£  the  tribal  eonttilution  of  the  Miilava*.' 
Later  ihe  era  came  to  \)v  called  ei'.her  the  era  of  the  jNIalava  lords* or 
Miilava  Ki^la  that  is  the  era  of  the  AInlavas.  About  the  ninth  century 
just  as  the  JS'aka  era  became  connected  with  the  S'aliviUiana  <jf  Paithan, 
this  old  Mrilava  era  beeanie  connected  with  the  name  of  Yikiamaditya, 
the  gi"eat  legendary  king  of  L  jam. 

It  ought  l>e  supposed  that  the  Mdlaras  who  gave  its  name  to  the 
Mdlava  era  were  the  kings  of  the  country  now  called  ^lalwa.  But  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  no  reference  to  the  present  Malwa  under  the  name 
of  MiSliavadesa  occurs  in  any  Sanskrit  work  or  record  earlier  than  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  The  original  Sanskrit  name  of  the  country 
was  Avanti,  It  came  to  Ijc  c-alknl  Mrilava  from  the  time  the  Malava 
tribe  conqnerrHl  it  and  settled  in  it,  just  as  KdthiHvdda  and  Mevdda  came 
to  be  culled  after  their  Kathi  and  Meva  or  Jleda  coniiuerors.  The 
Miilavas,  al.'-o  called  Mjilayafi/ecom  like  the  iledas  to  be  a  foreign  tribe, 
which,  passiug  through  Upper  India  conquered  and  settled  in  Central 
India  during  the  first  century  before  Christ.  The  mention  in  the 
Mudr.iriiksliata*  of  a  Mdlava  king  among  five  Upj^er  Indian  kings 
bIiowb  that  in  the  time  of  the  Wanr\as  (B.C.  iiUU)  a  Msilaya  kingdom 
existed  in  Ujqwr  India  which  after  the  decline  of  Maurya  eujiremacy 
t;)>reiul  to  Central  India.  By  Nahapdna's  time  the  llj^lavas?  seem  to 
have  moved  eatitwards^  townrdsj  Jaipur,  as  Uehavadata  defe;ited  theni  in 
the  neiphlKJurhood  (if  the  Pui-hkar  hike :  but  the  fact  that  the  country 
round  I'jain  wa.s  still  knowii  to  Kudradamanas  Avanti,  thows  that  tlie 
Mdlavas  had  not  yet  (a.u.  laU)  entered  the  district  now  known  as 
Mdlava.  1  biB  settlement  and  i  he  ehanj^-e  of  name  &om  Avanti  to  Malava 
prolmbly  took  place  in  the  weakness  of  the  Kshatrapas  towards  the  end 
of  the  tliiid  century  a.d.  When  they  estiiblisbed  their  sway  in  Central 
India,  thchc  Mfilavatj  or  M!ilava.s  like  the  ancient  Yauddhevai*  (b.c.  H>0) 
and  the  Kathis  till  rec^ent  times  (a.d.  1818)  seem  to  have  had  a 
democratic  constitution."  Their  jiolitical  system  seems  to  liave  proved 
unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  a  settled  community.  'J'o  pnt  an  end 
to  dieeensioDS  the  Miilava  trilje  api>ears  to  have  framed  what  the 
Mandator  inf-eription  terms  a  atfiili  or  constitution  in  honour  of  which 
they  began  a  new  era."  It  may  Ix)  asked,  Why  may  not  Nahap'na 
liave  been  the  head  of  the  Mdla^-as  who  under  tlie  new  constitution 
became  the  first   Mdlava   sovereign  and  his   reign-dates  be  those  of 


»  Jour.  B.  B.  B.  A.  S.  XVI.  378  :  Intl.  Ant.  XV.  19B,  201,  XIII.  126  ;  Arcli.Sar.  X.  33. 
-  Ciuminjrliiiin'K  Arch.  Sur.  XIJI.  lie.     Cl   Kit-llioni  in  Ind,  Ant.  XIX.  2off. 
'  Cunnin|jcluiin'»  Arch.  Sur.  X.  33-3'l.     N mueru as  VVe»U-ra  India  iBtcriptloi*  prove 
thttt  s/a  »u<l  in  uif  nftt-n  iiiUTiiiLxcd  ii»  Prrikrit. 

*  Vide  Te-laiig°!«  .Madni'MkHlmwi,  'M-i.  Mr,  Telnng  pvet  Mreral  ieadui|pi  the  best  of 
whioh  uK>an  citln'r  tlK>  king  of  tlit*  M.'tlaya  cowitry  or  tbe  king  of  tlie  MrtUya  triliv. 

'  MiRinunlo  (181SJ  notices  the  democnitic  contititiitioii  of  th«  Kiithis.  Tnuiii.  Ikinu 
Lit.  Soi-.  I.  •-'74. 

•  Compure  Fleit's  t'orptis  Ins.  Ijid.  III.  87.  15?,  158  from  the  (supromaoy  of)  the 
tribal  conititiitioii  of  tin?  Muluvan.  Pruf.  Kii-lliom  has  howx-rer  sbowu  tliat  the  wortl» 
ui  the  itucriiitiou  du  UAt  neceBsnrily  uivun  tlii«.     IikI.  ,Aut,  XIX.  5ti. 
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the  new  M^lava  era?  ARafnst  this  we  know  from  a  Ndsik  inpcription 
of  Usliavatliita'  that  NahJapana  was  not  a  M6lava  himself  hut  an 
opponent  of  the  Mdlava«  as  ho  sunt  Ushavadata  to  help  a  trilje  of 
Ivi-hatriyas  called  Uttanubhadras  whom  the  Miiluva^  had  attacked. 
Further  a  chronoloij^ical  exatnination  of  tlie  cirlv  ruling  dvnasties  of 
Gujarnt  does  not  favour  the  identiiicition  of  the  Kshatrapa  era  with  the 
AlaUva  era.  The  available  information  regarding  tiie  three  d^Tiasties 
tlie  Kiiluitrajjas  the  G\ij>t<ie  and  the  Valabhis,  is  univergally  admitted 
to  prove  that  they  followed  one  another  in  ehronologicsil  succession. 
The  latest  known  Kt-liatrapa  date  is  31U.  Even  after  this  we  find  the 
name  of  a  later  Ksliatrajra  king  whose  date  is  unknown  but  maj'  be 
estimatiid  at  ab<iut  320.  If  we  take  this  Ksliati-apa  '•i2\}  to  be  in  the 
\'ikranvi  Samvat,  its  equivalent  is  a.d.  2Kt.  In  cuiiHe<pienee  of 
wjveral  new  discoveries  the  ejxKih  of  the  (rupta  era  has  been  tiually 
settled  to  be  A  D.  319.  It  is  further  settled  that  the  tirst  Giijjta  con- 
(jueror  of  Malwa  and  Gujardt  was  Chandrajj^upta  II.*  the  dat*j  of  hia 
^nqucBt  of  Malwa  being  Gupta  80  (a.d.  399).  Counting  tlia 
Itjhatrapa  dates  in  the  Samvat  era  this  gives  a  blank  of  (399  — 2t54^  =  ) 
135  years  lietween  tlie  latest  KKhsitrapa  cbvte  and  tlic  (Ute  of  Clu*ndra»- 
fupta's  conquest  of  (iujarat  to  fill  which  we  have  absolutely  no  Uisto- 
ical  information.  On  the  other  liand  in  ftupjwrt  of  the  view  that  tho 
bhatrapa  era  is  the  S'aka  era  the  Kttthiaviiida  coins  of  the  Gupta 
cing  Kumanigupta  son  of  Chandragupta  dated  lUU  Gupta  closely 
fsemble  the  coins  of  the  latest  Kshatrapa  kings,  tlie  workmanship 
roving  that  the  two  styles  of  coin  are  close  in  point  of  time,  Thua 
taking  the  Kshatrapa  era  to  Ik;  the  S'aka  era  the  latest  Ksliatmira.  dato 
is  32u  +  78=A.D.  398,  whicli  is  just  the  date  (a.d.  399)  of  Cbandra- 
gupta's  conquest  of  IVlAlwa  and  Gujarat.  For  these  reasons,  and  in 
the  absence  of  reasons  to  the  contrary,  it  seems  pr^tper  to  take  the  dates 
in  Ushavadata^B  and  Aydma's- inscriptions  as  in  the  era  which  be gim 
with  Nahapdna's  conquest  of  Gujarat,  namely  tlio  S'aka  era  whose 
initial  date  is  a.d.  78. 

After  Naliiipjina's  the  earliest  coins  found  in  Gnjar»t  are  those  of 
Chashtana.  Chash^ana's  coins  are  an  adaptation  of  Nahaptina's  coins. 
At  t!ic  same  time  Chashtaioa's  bust  differs  from  the  bust  in  Nahapsina's 
coins.  He  weai-s  a  mustache,  the  cap  is  not  grooved  but  plain,  and  the 
hair  which  reaches  the  neck  is  longer  than  Naluipana's  hair.  In  one 
Chashtana's  coins  found  by  Mr.  Justice  Newton,  the  hair  seems 
ressed  in  ringlets  as  in  the  coins  of  the  Parthian  king  Phraates  II. 
(b.  c.  136  -  128).'  On  the  reverse  instead  of  the  thunder1x)lt  and  arrow 
as  in  Nahaprtna's  coins,  Chashtana^s  coins  have  symltols  of  tho  e\m  and 
luooQ  in  style  much  like  the  sun  and  moon  symbols  ou  the  Parthian 
coins  of  Phraates  II.,  the  moon  being  a  crescent  and  the  sun  represent- 
ed by  eleven  rays  shooting  from  a  central  beam.  To  tlie  two  on  the 
reverse  a  tliird  symbol  seems  to  have  l>een  added  consisting  of  two 
arches  resting  on  a  straight  line^  with  a  third  arch  over  and  between 
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the  two  aroliee,  and  over  the  third  ajch  an  inverted  semicircle. 
thcKe  symbols  stretches  a  waving  or  serpentine  line/ 

Tlie  K».me  fi}mltoI  apjjoars  on  the  obwrse  of  several  very  old  medium- 
sized  squiire  Copper  coins  found  in  Uii[xjr  India.  '1  hesc  coins  Dr. 
lihag'vdulHl  took  to  l»e  oins  of  Asuka.  They  have  no  legend  on  either 
BJde,  and  have  a  standing'  clcphaut  on  tlie  obvei'se  and  a  rampant  lion 
on  tlie  reverse.  As  these  are  tlie  sj-mhols  of  Asoka,  the  elephant  being 
fuund  in  his  rock  inscriptions  and  the  lion  in  his  pillar  inscriptions, 
Dr.  Bhag\i'inUl  held  them  to  Ix;  coins  of  Asoka.  The  arch  symbol 
appears  in  these  coins  over  the  elephant  un  the  obverse  and  near  the 
lion  on  the  reverse  ijut  in  neither  case  with  the  underlpng  zigzag 
line."  So  alfio  a  contemporary  coin  bearing  in  the  Asoka  cliai'aoter  the 
clear  legend  «rJl^^  \'atasvaka  shows  the  same  syiulx>l,  with  in  addi- 
tion a  robed  male  figure  of  good  design  standing  near  the  sj-rohoi 
saluting  it  with  folded  hanls.  The  {wsitiou  of  the  figure  (Ariana 
Antiipia,  Plate  XV.  Fig.  'iV)  proves  tlutt  tlie  fi}TiilKjl  was  an  object  of 
worship.  In  Chashtana's  coins  we  find  this  symbol  l.ietween  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  a  position  which  suggestB  that  the  symbol  represents 
the  mythical  nxiuntain  Mem,  t!ie  three  semicircular  su|>erimjK>eed 
arches  representing  the  jK'aks  of  the  mountain  anl  the  crescent  a. 
it'iddhu-ififii  or  Siddhas'  seat,  which  Jaina  works  describe  as  cresccn^-- 
shaped  and  situated  over  Meni.  The  collective  idea  of  this  sjiuIkjI 
in  the  middle  and  the  buu  and  mtxjn  on  either  side  recalls  the  following 
sloka : 

^lW#Tl^^=^ra  fT^  STF^  qoT'i'hqr  I 

^nq^^i^r^Rfj^t  FTqM  fk^^^  w^m  ^qp55 1 

M.iyeJtt  thou  by  tin;  favour  <^f  S'anibhii  live  surruiinded 
\iy  snn«  pruiiilsonR  lual  relatioiia  no  long  as  the  lieuveii- 
ly  (ia(ipe«  full  of  water  ilbws  witli  its  waves,  so  long  n& 
the  brilliant  ftuu  the  protector  of  the  uuiverae  shines  iu 
the  skj,  «jid  BO  lon^^  as  the  slab  of  diiunoiul  tunciiistouo 
lajiis  lazuli  and  sapphire  retnains  ou  the  top  of  Mem. 

Dr,  Bird's  Kanheri  copperplate  lias  a  veree  with  a  similar  mcaning^ 
regarding  the  contimianee  of  the  glory  of  the  relic  shrine  of  ou« 
Pushva,  so  long  as  Muru  remains  and  rivers  and  the  sea  flow.''  The 
meaning  of  showing  Meru  and  the  sun  and  moon  is  thus  clear.  Ihe 
underlying  serjientine  line  apparently  stands  for  the  Jahna\i  river  or 
it  may  perhaps  Ixj  a  representation   of  the  sea.*     The  object  of  repre- 


•  Tlie  tnpBning  of  this  Hymbol  has  not  yot  hccu  nitulo  out.  It  is  vory  old.  We  first 
fiiiil  it  oil  till-  piii^'hed  cinun  of  M^lwa  and  (iujarilt  (n.-^(anled  us  the  oldeHt  coitut^  iu 
Inilia)  withimt  tlie  wrpi'iitini!  line  Ik:1ow,  wliiidi  Het'iUH  to  show  tlmt  this  liuv  due*  nob 
furcii  part  of  the  ori^^iiiul  tiiyiid>ul  and  hits  a  distinct  uicnning. 

*  CouijMin.'  \Vil8un  s  Ariaua  Antiqua,  Plate  XV.  Fig.  "2(5 -•.^7, 

'  L'a.vi>  IViniilf  IiiKrriptions,  lioiiilxvy  Archaeological  Survey,  Extra  Number  (1S81),  58. 
'  Arlaun  Antii|uti,  F]ttt«  X\.   Fig.  '.fV.    SoDie  imaginary  auimals  arc  iihuv^Q  undvr  tlia 
»cri>cutia«;  liiio. 
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Bntingf  these  symbols  on  eoins  rrmj-  lie  that  the  coins  may  last  as  long 
the  sun,  the  moon,  mmmt  Mem,  and  the  (ianges  or  ocean.     Against 

lis  view  it  may  l>e  urged  thiit  the  coins  of  the  IJuddhist  kings  of 
Kuninda  (a.u.  lOU),  largely  fuimd  ncnr  8aharanpur  in  the  North-West 
Piovinces.  show  the  arch  ejmhol  with  tlie  liuddlns^t  trident  over  it, 
tiie  Budhi  tree  with  the  railing  by  its  side,  and  the  serpentine  line 
under  both  tlie  tree  and  the  symbol,  the  a[»^>arent  meaning  l>eiug  that 
the  symbol  is  a  Buddhist  shrine  with  the  Bodlii  tree  and  the  river 
Isii-anjana  of  Buddha  (iaya  near  it.  The  same  sjinlwl  appears  as  a 
Buddhist  s^liiine  in  Audhra  coins*  whicli  make  it  larger  with  four  rows 
of  arches,  a  tree  by  its  Kide,  and  instead  of  the  zigzag  base  line  a 
railing.  This  seems  a  different  re])rtiSfnt.ntion  jHjrhaps  of  the  shrine  of 
Mahabodhi  at  Buddlia  Gaya.  These  details  seem  to  show  that  jiopular 
notions   regai-ding   the   meaning   of   this  symbol  varied  at  difEerent 

»  times.* 
Such  of  tlie  coins  of  Cha.shtana  a.s  have  on  the  reverse  only  the  sun 
and  the  moan  bear  on  the  oljversc  in  Baktro-Pali  characters  a  legend  of 

which  the  four   letters  ^f  \^Ht   llano  jimo  can  alone  be  nouule  out. 
An   illegible   Greek  legend    continues  tlie   Bdktro-Pali    legend.     The 
^legend  on  the  reverse  is  in  old  Ndgari  cliaractcr  : 

^^^^  Riijno  KBl»tttr!ip;ia.a  Ysainotikapiitra(sa  Cha)slitanasa. 

^^^^B  Of  the  king  Kahutrajm  Cboshtatm  son  of  Ysamolika. 

H       ^Tlie  variety  of  ChaBhtana^'s  coins  which  has  the  arch  B>Tnbol  on  the 

V  reverse,  bears  on  the  obverse  only  the  Greek  legend  almost  itiegiljle  and 

on  the  reverse  the  Briktro-Pdli   legend  '^-«W  Chatanasa  meaning.    Of 

IClhaahi^aua  and  in  continuation  the  Njigari  legend  : 
i  BAjilo  Mah&ksliatr.kpasa  Ysaiuotikaputrasa  Chaahtan.'ua. 

Of  Lbe  kin^'  the  great  KijtiiiLi--ri}m  (.  L^vi^htjiiia  sou  of  Ysaiautika. 
The  name  Zamotika  is  certainly  not  Indian  but  foreign  apparently 
a  corruption  of  some  such  form  as  Psamotika  or  Xamotika.  Furtlier 
the  fact  that  Zamotika  is  not  called  [\!^hatnii»a  or  by  any  other  title, 
•would  seem  to  sliow  that  he  was  an  untitled  ram  whose  son  s^tmehow 
came  to  authority  and  obtained  victory  over  these  parts  where  (as  his 
earlier  coins  with  the  sun  and  the  moon  show)  he  was  at  Hrst  called  a 
Kshatrapa  and  afterwards  (as  his  later  coins  with  the  thii-d  symbol 
show)  a  Mahaksluitrapa  or  great  Kshatrapa.  We  know  nothing  of 
any  connection  between  Nahapdna  and  Chashtana.  Still  it  is  clear 
that  Chashtana  obtained  a  great  part  of  the  territory  over   which 


>  Jour.  B.  H.  R.  A.  Six>.  Xllt.  303. 

>  Tilt'  variations  noted  in  the  ttixt  seoin  esaniplcs  of  tbo  law  thiM  the  later  religion 
fcMls  ite  owu  ui-w  luoaniug  iuto  early  luck  cigng. 

'  This  U'tter  ^3  in  1k)Hi  is  curiouHly  furiiuHl  and  never  n.iod  in  Sanakrit.  But  it  ii 
dear  and  can  be  rcwl  without  any  donht  as  ^^.  Pundit  Ohagvtiulil  thought  that  it 
wan  proliably  meant  to  stand  aa  a  m^w-coinod  httiT  to  rt'prpsent  tlw  f!r«>k  'A  which  has 
nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  b'onskrit.  The  usiiae  curiously  funned  Iftter  appears  in 
the  third  syllable  iu  the  coin  of  the  foturth  Kshatnipn  king  UimajadabTi. 
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Kahap^rm  previously  li?ld  away.  Though  Chafihtann's  coins  and  ever 
the  coins  of  his  eon  and  gi-andson  l>ear  no  date,  we  have  reason  to 
Ixjlieve  they  used  a  nameless  era,  of  which  the  Vt^r  72  is  «jiven  in  the 
Junjtgad  inRcrijttion  of  Chashtana's  grands<in  Rudratiaman.'  Thoug'h 
we  have  no  monns  of  ascertaining  how  many  years  Rudradiman  h:Kl 
reigned  before  this  72  it  seems  probable  that  the  b^inning'  of  the 
reign  was  at  least  several  years  earlier.  Taking  the  previous  perio<l 
at  seven  years  Rudrfiman's  succession  mjiv  be  tentatively  fixed 
at  65.  Allowing  twenty-tive  years  for  his  father  Jayadaman  and 
his  grandfather  Clia.shtana  (as  they  were  father  and  wm  and  the 
son  it  is  supjxjsed  reigned  fur  sonje  years  with  his  father  -) 
Chashtana's  compie-st  of  (iujarat  comes  to  about  the  y«ir  4'*  which 
makes  Cha.staua  contemporary  with  the  latter  part  of  Nahapiina's  l!f.>. 
Now  the  Tiastanes  whom  Ptolemy  mentions  as  haWng  Ozene  for  his 
capital '  is  on  all  hantls  admitted  to  ^»e  Cliashtana  and  from  what 
Ptolemy  says  it  apjH?ai>i  certain  that  his  capital  was  Ujjain.  Two  of 
Chashtanivs  coins  occur  as  far  north  as  Ajinir,  As  the  Chii>-hlaaa 
coins  in  Dr.  Gcrson  DaCunha's  collection  were  found  in  Kithiavaiia 
he  muht  have  ruled  a  large  stretch  of  country.  The  fact  that  in  his 
earlier  ei>ins  Chashtana  is  simply  called  a  Kshatrapa  and  in  his  latter 
coins  a  Mali  iktihatrapa  leads  to  the  inference  tliat  his  power  was 
originally  sraiiU.  Chashtaua  was  probably  not  subordinate  to  Nahapina 
but  a  contemporary  of  Naliapaiia  originally  when  a  Kim[jle  Knhatrapa 
governing  perliaps  North  (Jujardt  and  MAlwa.  Nor  was  Chashtaua  a 
meralier  of  Naliapiina's  family  as  lie  is  nowhere  called  Kshahanita 
which  is  the  name  of  Nahaj>Ana's  family.  During  the  lifetime  of 
Nahapiina  Chashtaiia's  power  would  seem  to  have  been  established 
first  over  Ajmir  and  Mewaxl.  Perliaps  Chashtana  may  have  been  the! 
ehief  of  tlie  Uttamabhadra  Kshatri>'a8,  whom,  in  the  year  42, 
Usliavadata  went  to  assist  when  they  were  l>esieged  by  tlie  Mnlayas 
orMalavas';  audit  is  possible  that  the  Mfllavas  being  thus  ^Iriven 
away  Cliashtana  may  have  consolidated  his  jiower,  taken  possession  of 
M^wa,  and  established  his  capital  at  Ujjain. 

On  Naha])j5iia's  death  his  territory,  which  in  the  absence  of  a  son 
liad  probably  passed  to  his  son-in-law  Ushavad^ta,  seems  to  have  lieen 
wrested  from  bim  by  his  Andlira  neighbours,  as  one  of  theattribut<is  of 
Gautamlputi"»  S'dtjikarni  is  exterminator  of  the  djTiasty  of  Khaklianitu 
(or  KslialiarAta) .  Tliat  North  Konkan,  South  Gujarat,  and  KSthiavada 
were  taken  and  incorporated  with  Andlira  territory  appears  from 
Gautamiputra''8  Nasik  inscription  (No.  26)  where  Surasiitra  and 
Aparanta  are  mentioned  as  parts  of   his   dominions.      These  Audhi-a 


'  Tlio  text  of  the  inseriptioa  U  ^4,(^|*-r(|  d^^  t}u»t  is  in  the  year  of  RmlradJinian. 
Tlwt  tliis  phnisc  mwins  'in  the  reipn  uf  is  hIiowh  by  the  (iun<la  inscriijtiim  of 
Ruilnuliiman'g  ion  Rudrasimlia,  whicli  has  ^XPBI?^^  ^T^  5'T^Tt^^  tiiat  ia  in  the 
hnntlrtul  and  thii4l  year  of  Hudrasiniha.  C'k'arly  a  regnal  year  cannot  i)c  nu>ant 
H!i  ti<>  rfign  coiilil  Ixtat  over  103  year*.  8<>  with  the  year  72  in  Ruilniiljiiinan'* 
iiiHcription.     Thf  same  styki   of  writing  appt^an   in   the    in»rriptifms  at    Mathurn  of 

H uvishka  and  Vasuduva  wliich  say  ' yuar of  Uuviahka '  and  '  year of  VaMudeva ' 

thougli  it  is  knowii  tltat  tho  era  ia  of  Kanishka.  In  all  theae  cttsma  what  ts  lacani  ia 
'  tlkt  dyittMtic  or  era  year  ■ in  tlw  reign  of '. 

^  See  Iwlow  page  'M»  ^  McCriodle'a  Ptolomy,  1S5.  *  Sl>c  abo^o  page  29. 
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conqnests  seem  to  have  been  shortlivpd.  Cliaslifana  appears  to  have 
eventually  taken  Kathiavdda  and  as  niiioh  of  South  (jiijarat  as  l>elonged 
to  NahajM^na  probably  af?  far  south  as  the  Nat  bada.  Mevad,  Malwa, 
North  and  Sotith  GnjarAt  and  KAthiAv.ida  would  then  be  subject  to  him 
and  justify  the  title  Malidkshatrapa  on  liis  later  coins. 

The  bulk  of  Chasbtana's  army  seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  Mevas 

or  Medas  from    whose  early    conquests  and  settlements  in  Central 

Rajputsina  the  pronnce  seems  to  have  received  its  present  name  Mev^da. 

^  If  this  suppoKition  lie  correct  an  inference  may  Ije  drawn  regarding'  the 

H  origin    of    Clmshtana.       The    Mathura    inscription    of    Naudasirik^, 

"  daughter  of  Kshatrapa  Rjljavnla  and   mother  of  KhSraosti   Yuvars'ija, 

mentions  with  respect  a  Mah^ksliatrapa  Kuzuiko  Patika  who  is  calletl 

in  the  inscription  Mevaki  that  is  of  the  Meva  tribe.     The  inscription 

shows  a  relation  l>etween  the  Kharaostis  (to  which  tribe  we  liave  taken 

KshaharJ^ta  Xaliapj^na  to  Ijelong)  and   Mevaki  Patika  perhaps  in   the 

nature  of  subordinate  and  overlord.      It  proves    at    least    tliat   the 

Kharaostis  held  Patika  in  great  honour  and  res]>ect. 

The  Taxila  plate  shows  that  Patika  was  governor  of  Taxila  during 
his  father's  lifetime.  After  his  father's  death  when  he  became 
Mahakshatrapa,  Patika's  capital  was  Nagaraka  in  the  Jallnldbild  or 
Kdbul  valle}'.  The  conquest  of  those  parts  by  the  great  Kushan  or 
Indo-Skythian  king  Kanishka  (a.d.  78)  seems  to  have  driven  Patika's 
immt'diate  successors  southwards  to  Sindh  where  they  may  have 
estabhshed  a  kingdom.  The  Skythian  kingdom  mentioned  Ijy  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  as  stretching  in  his  time  as  far  south  as  tlio 
mouths  of  the  Indus  may  be  a  relic  of  tliis  kingdom.  Some  time  after 
their  estabhshraent  in  Sindh  Patika's  successors  may  have  sent 
Cliash^ana,  either  a  younger  member  of  the  reigning  house  or  a  military 
oflktr,  Avith  an  army  of  Mevas  through  Umarkot  and  llie  Grciit  Ran 
to  Central  Rajputana,  an  exjiedition  which  endetl  in  the  setth'ment  of 
the  Mevas  and  the  change  of  the  country's  name  to  MevAda.  Proljably 
it  was  on  account  uf  their  previous  ancestral  connection  tliat  Nahapsina 
sent  Udiavad/Sta  to  help  Chashtana  in  Mevdda  when  Ijosieged  by  his 
HMiilava  neighbours.  That  Ushavad6ta  went  to  l>athe  and  make  gifts' 
^at  Pushkara  proves  that  the  scene  of  the  IJttamabluvdras'  siege  by  the 
Mdlayas  was  in  Mevdda  not  far  from  Pushkai-a. 

Cliashfana  is  followed  by  an  unbroken  cliain  of  successors  all  of  the 

•dynasty  of  which  Chashtana  was  the  founder.  As  the  coins  of 
Chash^ana's  succesaors  l>ear  dates  and  as  each  coin  gives  the  name  of  the 
king  and  of  his  father  they  sui>ply  a  complete  chronological  list  of  the 
Kshatrapa  dynasty. 

Of  Chashfana's  son  and  successor  Jayadiman  the  coins  are  rare. 

Of  three  specimens  found  in  KAthijtvnda  two  are  of  silver  and  one  of 

copper.     Both  the  silver  coins  were  found  in  JuuAgadlr  but  they  are 

Mdoubtful  specimens  as  the  legend  is  not  complete.     Like  Chash^ana'a^ 
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*  See  above  page  25. 

*  Of  these  eoiiiB  Dr.  BlingvinUl  kept  one  in  liis  owii  coUectiim.     He  »etit  the  other  to 
Icnentl  Cimningham.     TUc  Paudit  fouuJ  the   copper  eo'm  in  Aiureli  iu  1803  uud  k»v« 

it  to  Dr.  Bhiia  D.lji. 
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and  uiui  ,.,  „  ,      .  ,  •  j      i- 

moon  und  Ij^-twer-n  them  the  arched  sj-mljol  with  the  zigzag  under-hiii 
All  round  the  sj-mliuls  on  the  margin  within  a  dott«d  hue  is  the  legv 
in  Biiktro-Pali  and  Devan^ri.  Only  three  letters  ^  ^  o?  of  the 
BAktry-P<Sli  li^g'trnd  can  Ije  made  out.  Of  the  Nri^ri  legend  seven 
letters  ^fU  ^TO  «T  RAjno  Kshatrapasa  Ja  can  be  made  out.  The 
remaining;  four  letters  Dr.  Bhagvdnlal  read  ^T^ITT^  Yaddmasa,'  The 
copper  coin  which  is  very  small  and  square  has  on  the  obverse  in  a 
circle  a  standing  humped  bull  looking  to  the  right  and  fronting  an 
erect  trident  with  an  axe.  In  style  the  bull  is  much  like  the  bull  on 
the  square  hemidrachmae  of  Aiwllodotus  (b.c.  110-100).  Round 
bull  within  a  dotted  circle  it;  the  legend  in  Greek.  It  is  unfortnnal 
the  legend  is  incomplete  as  the  remaining  letters  which  are  in 
Skythian-Gi-eek  style  are  clearer  than  the  letters  on  any  KshatrajMi  coin 
hitherto  found.  The  letters  that  are  preserved  are  strsy.  The 
reverse  has  the  usual  moon  and  sun  and  between  them  the  arched  s>TnlK>l 
•without  the  zigzag  under-line.  All  round  within  a  dotted  circle 
the  N^gari  legend : 

mt  m  ^]  srq^iT^. 

B&jiio  Kiihatra(pn«a)  Jayaddmssa. 
Of  the  king  Kshatritpa  Jayad&man. 

Though  the  name  is  not  given  in  any  of  these  eoins,  the  fact  that 
Chai*htana  was  Jayadaman's  father  has  been  determined  from  the 
genealogy  in  the  Gunda  inscription  of  Rudrasiinha  I.  the  seventh 
Kshatrapa,^  in  the  Jasdhan  inscription  of  Rudrasena  I.  the  eighth 
Kphatrapa/  and  in  the  Jun/igadh  cave  inscription*  of  Rudradiiman^B 
sou  Rudrasiinha.  All  these  inscriptions  and  the  coins  of  his  son 
lUulradaman  call  Jaj'^^man  Kshatrapa  not  Mahdkshatrapa.  I'his 
would  seem  to  show  either  that  he  was  a  Kshatrapa  or  governor  of 
KAthirfvada  under  liig  father  or  that  liis  father's  territory  and  his  rank 
as  AIah^kKliatrai>a  suffered  some  reduction.*  Tlie  extreme  rarity  of 
his  Coins  suggests  that  Jayaddman's  reign  was  very  short.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  while  Zamotika  and  Chashtana  are  foreign  names,  the 
names  of  Jayadaman  and  all  his  successors  with  one  exception'  are 
purely  Indian. 

Jayadiiman  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rudrad^man  who  was  probably 
the  greatest  of  tlie  Western  Kshatrapas.  His  beautiful  silver  coins,  in 
style  much  like  those  of  Chash^-ana,  are  frequently  found  in  Kdthirlv^da. 
On  the  obverse  is  his  bust  in  the  i^me  style  of  dress  as  Chash^na's  and 


ou 

'^ 

th^ 

>oin 

The 
►Tnlhol      ' 
de  is    J 


'  Except  tliat  tbe  ?  is  much  clearer  the  Nilgari  logend  in  the  iilver  ccnn  obtained 
Otincral  Cunniiigf|(im  ie  eqnally  had,  and  the  fiaktro-Pali  legend  it  wanting. 

'  Ind,  Ant.  X.  1^7. 

'  Joarnal  B.  B.  R.  A.  Soc.  VTII.  234-5  am!  Itid.  Ant.  XII.  32ff. 

*  Dr.  Hurfr«8»'  Arcliipologii'al  R»^port  of  K,itliiilw4r  and  Cutch,  140. 

»  Tho  oxplanation  of  the  rednction  of  J ayad tinman's  rank  '\»  probably  to  1»  found  in 
the  Nifsik  Insoription  (No.  2G)  of  GautannputraS'utakurni  who  claims  to  have  conquered 
8uniiihtra,  Kakura  (in  RajpotAna),  Andpa,  Vidarblia(Berar),  Akara,  and  Araatitil 
(A.  M.  T.  J.)  •  See  below  page  .39. 


round  tlio  bust  is  the  Greek  lejjend  incomplete  and   undecipherable. 

PThe  reverse  has  the  usual  Run  and  moon  and  the  arched  sjTnbol  with 
the  zigzay-  under-line.  Tlie  old  N^ari  legend  tills  the  whdAe  outer 
circle.  >«\»ne  of  RudradAman's  coins  sboivs  a  trace  of  the  BaJctro-Pali 
legend.     The  Ntigari  legend  reads : 

Rfljiio  Kahatraiiasa  Jayinldmaputrasa 
Kdjno  MulMUuhatrujmsa  RuiJniclauiusa. 

Of  tbe  kii^  the  ^eat  Kahntnipa.  Rthlrtidiimtm  son  of  the 
ktug  tho  KHhatriipa  Jiiyatlanuin. 

of  RudradAman's  copper  coins   have   Ijeen    found.      Except 
kan  none  of  the  Kshatrapas  seem  to  have  stam^x'd  their  names 
on  any  but  eilver  eoins.^ 

B  An  inscription  on  the  Gimar  rock  jj^ives  us  more  information 
™  rej];arding  Rudradaman  than  is  available  for  any  of  the  other 
Kshati-apas.  The  inscription  records  the  construction  of  a  now  dam 
on  the  Sudars'ana  hike  close  to  the  inscription  rock  in  place  of  a  dam 
built  in  the  time  of  the  MaurjTa  king  Chandrapipta  (b  c.  SOoj  ami 
added  to  in  the  time  of  his  j^randson  the  great  Aioka  (b.c.  I'ttt) 
wliieb  had  suddenly  burst  in  a  storm.  The  new  dam  is  recordt'd  to 
have  been  msKle  under  the  orders  of  Suvishakha  son  of  Kulaipa  a 
Pahlava  by  tribe,  who  was  'appointed  by  the  kiuo^  to  protect  the 
whole  of  Anarta  and  Surashtrii.*  Pahla\'a  peems  to  be  the  nanre 
of  tlie  ancient  Persians  and  Parthians^  and  the  name  Sn\'ishiikha  as 
Dr.  Bhau  Daji  suf^gests  may  be  a  Sanskritiped  form  of  Syjivaxa.*  One 
of  the  Karle  inscriptions  gives  a  similar  name  Sovasaka  apparently  a 
corrupt  Indian  form  of  thi;  original  Persian  from  which  the  Sanskritised 
Suvishaklia  miisit  have  been  formed.  Sovasaka  it  will  Ix^  noted  is 
mentioned  in  the  Kdrle  inscription  as  an  in!rabitant  of  Abulim>l, 
apparently  the  old  trade  mart  of  OboUah  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
(Julf.  This  trade  connection  between  the  Persian  (Julf  andthe  Westeru 
Indian  sealward  must  have  led  to  the  settlement  from  very  early 
times  of  the  Pahlavas  who  gradually  Ijceame  converted  to  Buddhism, 
ftiid,  like  the  Parsis  their  mmiern  enterprising  representatives,  seem 
to  have  advanced  in  trjide  and  political  influence.  Subsequently  the 
^Pahlavas  attained  such  inliaenee  that  about  the  fifth  century  a  dynasty 
Hof  Pallava  kings  reigned  in  the  Dekhan,  Hindu  in  religion  and  name, 
^Bven  tracing  their  origin  to  the  great  ancient  sage  Blidi-advaja.* 

The  statement  in  Rudrachiman's  Sudarsana  lake  iiu'icnption,  that 
Aikarta  and  Siuriishtra  were  under  liis  Pahlava  governor,  seems  to  show 
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'  Sovcral  Htnnll  inixcMl  mctfil  coins  weighing  from  3  to  10  plains  with  on  the  obverse 
■B  ek-phiint  in  snino  ivnd  a  bull  in  othGnt-and  on  U>c  icvctse  thv  iii<ual  art'hvd  Kshutriipa 
•ymbol  have  beon  fiiund  in  ilalwH  and  K  ithiiivfitja.  The  syiiiUiIn  sho^theni  to  he  of  the 
lowent  Kshatrapa  currency.  Scvcnil  of  thom  hear  dates  fmm  which  H  is  possible  as  in 
the  case  of  Undrasinilta'g  and  Kudrasvna'g  coins  to  infer  to  what  Kiiliatnipa  they  bc1nng«<L 
litmd  coin*  have  also  been  found  at  Auireli  in  Ktithiivada.  They  are  square  and  liava 
a  hull  on  tl>e  obverao  and  on  the  ruversc  tho  OKoal  arched  Ksh&trapa  symbol  with  nudof 
ntath  it  the  date  1H4. 

-  Compare  however  Weber,  Hist,  of  Indian  Lit.  187-8. 

»  Jour.  li.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Vll,  114.  *  liid.  Ant.  II.  156 ;  V,  50,  1£4  io. 
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that  Rudraddman's  capital  w;v8  not  in  Guiar^t  or  K^thidv^a. 
Prt»lxvljly  like  liis  graudfutlier  Chaslitana  Rudraduman  held  his  capital 
at  Ujjain,  The  poetic  euluffies  of  Rudradaman  appear  to  contain  s 
certaiu  fchare  of  fact.  One  of  the  epitliets  '  he  who  himself  has  earned 
the  title  Mahdksliatrapa'  indicates  that  Rudradijrmai:!  had  r^ained  Ub 
title  of  Mahi'iksliatrapa  which  lielonged  to  his  fjraaidfather  Chuhtana 
hut  not  to  his  father  Jayafhim:in.  Another  jtortion  of  the  inscription 
claims  for  him  the  uverlordship  of  AkarAvanti,'  Anupa,*  Auarta, 
Siirashtra,  Wvabhra/  JIaru,*  Kaehchha,*  Sindhu-Sauvira,**  Kukura^' 
Apaninta/ and  KisUada;"  that  is  rouphly  the  country  from  Bhilsa 
in  the  east  to  Sindh  in  the  west  and  from  about  Abu  in  the  north  to 
the  North  Konkan  in  the  gouth  ineluding^  the  peninsulas  of  Cutch  and 
KJithiavdthi,  The  inscriptiun  aho  mentions  two  wars  waged  by 
Riidnwhtman,  one  with  the  Yaudbev-as  the  other  with  S^a^takarni  lord 
of  Dak^hinapatha.  Of  tlie  Yamlhej-as  the  ineeriptiou  says  that  they 
had  Ix'coine  arrogant  and  untrac^talde  in  consequence  of  their  liavin^ 
pr(X*lainied  their  assumption  of  the  title  of  Heroes  amonjj  all 
Khhatriyas,  Rudi-adAman  is  described  as  Imving  exterminated  tbem. 
These  Yaudheyas  were  known  as  a  warlike  race  from  the  earliest 
times  and  are  mentioned  as  warriors  by  Ptlnini.'** 

Like  the  M^ lavas  these  Yaudheyas  appear  to  have  had  a  democratic 
constitution.  Several  round  copper  coins  of  the  Yaudheyas  of  about 
the  tliii'd  century  a.d,  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
Korth-Wcst    ProviuccB  from  Mathurd  to   Sahdranpur.     These    coins 


'  Akurlvanti  tlint  !»  Akara  nnd  Avunti  are  two  narnea  which  »re  always  fou4 
togi-tLiT.  Cf.  Gutiuiiiputni's  Niiiilc  insi-ription  (No.  26).  A\*auti  is  well  Icnou-n  u 
being  the  name  of  the  yart  of  Mjtiwa.  which  containa  Ujjain.  Akaru  is  probably  the 
modern  province  of  Dliilaa  whose  ciiprtal  vvaa  Vidi»''»  the  modem  deserted  pity  of 
BeaiiHgitr.  Instead  of  Ak.triivaDti  lirihalaarkihita  uieatiotii  Akaraveniivantaka  of 
whii'h  the  thinl  nanii*  Vcnil  Pandit  Bliagviialul  tiiok  tn  W  the  eonntry  HlM)nt  tlie  8ag*(» 
lilla  rontnining  the  old  town  of  Eran.  near  which  utill  flows  a  river  called  Vcnx.  Tlw 
adjectives  eaat  and  we^t  are  used  respectively  as  referring  to  Akani  which  i«  Ea»it 
MAlwa  and  Avanti  which  is  \\'est  Malwa.  Coiupan.'  IndiAn  Antiquary,  VII.  259; 
Boinl^ay  Omettwr,  XVL  631. 

'  Aniipii  ia  a  couinion  noun  liU-rflUy  menningt  svt'U-wutere<l.  Tlie  absence  of  th« 
term  nlirit  or  'coautry'  which  is  iu  gvnend  sujtenukled  to  it  tthowa  that  Ani'ips  im 
here  used  oa  a  proper  noun,  meaning  the  Aniipa  connti^.  Dr.  Uha^iolal  waa  tinable 
to  identify  Aoiipa^  He  tuok  it  to  be  tlie  name  of  aome  well- watered  tract  near 
Gnjamt. 

•  See  above  page  10  note  1.  The  greater  jiart  of  Nnrth  GojarAt  was  probably  includtd 
in  tfvabliiH.  *  .Mam  is  the  wtll  known  name  af  M.irWi'ir. 

•  Kachchha  is  the  BonritihiDg  state  utiU  known  liy  the  name  of  t'ntcb. 

•  SiDdliu  Snuvini  like  Akarkvanti  are  twi>  iiRuies  nsnally  foond  together.  Sindh* 
t»  the  Hioilern  Siiiil  and  Saovi'm  may  have  boen  part  of  Upper  Siud,  the  capital  of  which 
h  iitcntionbd  aa  DiLtt^iuiItri.  Alhcruni  (I.  3CK>/  definea  Sauvlra  aa  iBcloilLug  Uultan  umI 
Juhrdwllr. 

^  Notliiiig  tA  known  al>out  Kukura  and  it  cannot  be  ideirtiEcd.  It  was  probably 
fart  of  £tki4t  Kajptitiua. 

•  Aparaula  uieiuijing  the  Westcn:  End  is  the  western  acaltoanl  from  the  Mahi  in  the 
north  U)  (loa  i»i  the  uuulh.  hid.  .\tit.  VII.  2S9.  The  portion  of  A parAnta  actually 
subject  to  KudradAman  maist  liavt;  Ikh;!!  the  ccunlry  between  the  Mahi  and  the 
Daniangaiig:a  as  at  this  time  thv  North  Konkan  w^ns  Btitjject  to  the  Andhms, 

•  Nishada  cannot  \>c  identifie<l.  As  the  t*?rui  ^Nisbwda  is  generally  Used  to  mMn 
Bhila  and  other  wild  triK^s,  its  mtnt  ion  with  Aptiruuta  imggeata  the  wikl  country  tbat 
iurlndea  Buusda,  Dliaraiiipur,  and  uurth  caut  Tii.-tua. 

'"  Grammar,  V.  ill.  117. 


■which  are  adapted  from  the  type  of  Kanishka's  coins'  have  on  the 
obverse  a  Ktaiidin^  robed  male  ti^re  extending  the  protecting  ri^ht 
luuid  of  nierey.  On  the  itjvei-se  is  the  figure  of  a  standing  Kdrtika- 
Bvumi  and  round  the  liguru  the  legend  in  Gupta  chuxactere  o£  about 
the  third  century ; 

YAudbeya  Goijasja. 
Of  tbe  Yaodheya  bribe.' 
Tliat  the  GimAr  inscription  describes    Rudi-adiiman  as  the  exter- 
minator of  'the  Yaudheyas''  and  not  of  any  king  of  the  Yaudheya* 
^t  contirms  the  view  that  their  constitution  was  tribal  or  democratic.' 

^r  The  style  of  the  Yaudheya  coins  being  an  adaptation  of  the  Kanishka 
type  and  their  being  foxind  from  Mathura  to  Sahsininpur  where  Kanii-hka 
ruletl  is  a  proof  that  the  Yaudheyas  wrestetl  from  the  successors  of 
Kaui&hka  the  greater  part  of  the  North- West  Provinces.  This  is  not 
to  be  understood  to  be  the  Yaudhe}Tas'  fii-st  conquest  in  Imlia.  They 
are  known  to  be  a  very  old  trilxj  who  after  a  temporary  suppres-sion  by 
Kani&hka  must  have  again  risen  to  power  with  the  decline  of  Kuslidn  rule 
under  Kanishka's  successoi-s  nu\'ii>hka  (a.d,  100-123)  or  Vaeudeva 
(a.d.  1L'3  - 150  ?)  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  contemporary  o£ 
Riidradilmaa*  It  is  proWbly  to  this  increaKe  of  Yaudlieya  piwer  that 
Rudradaman^s  inscription  refers  as  making  them  arrogant  and  intract- 
able. Their  forcible  extermination  is  not  to  be  understood  literally  but 
in  the  Indian  hj-perbolic  fashion. 

The  remark  regarding  the  conquest  of  f^Atakarni  lord  of  Dakshini- 

Satlia  is  }is  follows :  '  He  who  lias  obtained  glory  because  he  did  not 
estroy  Satakarni,  the  lord  of  the  Dekhan,  on  account  of  there  being  no 
■  distance  in  relationship,  though  he  twice  really  con(|uered  him.'*  A« 
Bdtakami  is  a  dynastic  name  applied  to  several  of  the  Andhra  kings,  the 
question  arises  Which  of  the  Siitakamis  did  Rudnidaman  twice  defeat  ? 
Of  the  two  Western  India  kings  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  one  Ti^wstanes 
\\ith  liid  capital  at  Ozene  or  Ujjain*'  has  been  identified  with 
Chashtana ;  the  other  Sin  Ptolemaios  or  Poleniaios,  with  his  ro^-al  seat 
at  Baithana  or  Paithan,^  has  been  identified  with  the  PulumAyi 
Vdsish^hiputra  of  the  Nrisik  cave  inscriptions.     These  statements  o£ 


I 


^FKt 


»  Complin!  Gardner  and  Pnok'g  Catalopjc,  PI.  XXVT.  F\g.  2  &c. 

'  Another  variety  of  their  bntsg  coins  was  found  at  Ik'lint  ntnr  SaharAnpur.  Compare 
TlioDUu'  Prinsep's  Indian  Antiquitie»,  I.  PI.  IV.  Ffp*.  11b  12b  and  PI.  XIX.  Fijfs.  .'5, 
6,  9.  General  Cunninglmm,  in  his  recent  work  on  The  Coins  of  Ancient  India,  Tfiff, 
d^cribes  three  chief  types,  the  Bcdint  coins  bcin^  the  earliest  and  bclonpng  to  the  first 
«entnry  B.C.,  the  second  type  which  is  that  described  above  is  fljwignc<1  b>a.iwiit  a.d.  300, 
»nd  the  third  type,  witli  a  six-headed  figure  on  the  obverse,  is  placed  «  little  Inter. 
General  Cuntungham's  identification  of  the  Yttudhcyna  with  tlio  Johiya  Rajputa  of  the 
lower  Sat hj,  seems  certain,  Rndnuliimani  wunld  then  have  "  uprooted  "  theiu  whta  lie 
acquired  the  province  of  San^ini. 

"  Mr.  Fleet  notice*  a  later  inaoription  of  a  Affihiirdjn  MahdntivipM't  "who  has  been 
over"  the  '  Yaudboya  gaija  or  tribe'  in  the  fort  of  Bviina  in  Uliarutpur.  Ind. 
Ant,  XIV.  S,  Corp.  Insc.  Ind.  III.  251ff,  The  Yaudbcyiis  are  olso  named  among  tlw 
tribes  which  submitted  to  Samudragupta.    See  Corp.  Itwe.  Ind.  111.  8. 

*  UnviKlika'H  latest  inscription  bears  date  45  that  is  A.O.  123  (Cunntnghnrn's  Arch. 
8ur-  III.  PI.  XV.  XnmberS). 

» Ind.  Ant.  VII.  2G2.        «  McCrindl«'«  Ptolemy,  152.        '  McCrindk'*  Ptolemy,  17«. 
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Ptolemy  Room  to  imply  that  diashfana  and  Pulum^j-i  were  contem- 
poniry  kini|fs  rcij^iug  at  Ujjain  and  Paitlian.  The  cvidenw  of  theil* 
wins  also  kIiowb  that  if  not  contcmixiraries  Cha^hjana  aud  Pulum4yi 
were  not  sejviratttl  by  any  lon<>;  interval.  We  know  from  the  NAsik 
inscriptions  and  the  Puranas  tJiat  Puluma,}!  was  the  successor  of 
Gautamiputra  Satakami  and  as  Gautamiputra  8^takarni  is  mentioned 
as  the  exterminator  o£  the  Ksliahar^ta  race  (and  the  period  of  this 
extermiiiatifjn  has  already  lioon  thown  to  be  almost  immediately  after 
Naliapiina'e  death),  there  ia  no  objection  to  the  view  that  Chash^na, 
who  was  the  next  Kshatraiia  after  Nahapana,  and  PulumaW,  who 
was  the  successor  of  Uautauiipiitra,  were  contemporaries.  We  have  no 
positive  eN^idenee  to  determine  who  was  the  immediate  Euooeeeor  of 
Pulnmdyi,  but  the  only  Uinj^  whose  inscriptions  are  found  in  any 
nuinlier  after  Pulumdyi  is  Gautamiputra  Yajna  Sri  Sdtakarui.  His 
Kanheri  inscription  recording  gifts  made  in  Ids  reign  and  his  coin 
found  among  the  relics  of  the  Sopjira  stupi  built  also  in  his  reign  prove 
that  !ie  held  the  North  Konkan,  Tlie  SojJiira  c<5in  gives  the  name  of  the 
father  of  Vajfiasri.  Unfortunately  the  coin  is  much  worn.  Still  the 
remains  of  the  letters  conHtituting  the  name  are  sufficient  to  show  they 
must  be  reail  '^'J^T^  Chatui'apana.'  A  king  named  Chaturai«vn» 
is  mentioiietl  in  one  of  the  Niinaghdt  inscriptions  where  like  Pulumslyi 
he  is  called  V^Bishjhi]iiitra  and  where  the  year  13  of  his  reign 
is  referred  to,*  The  Setters  of  this  inserijition  are  almost  coeval  with 
those  in  Pulumii^'i's  inscriptions.  The  facts  that  he  was  called 
Vasishthiputra  and  tliat  he  reigned  at  least  thirteen  years  make  it 
proliiiJ>le  tluit  Cbitnmpana  was  the  brother  and  successor  of  Puluma}-i. 
Yajnasri  Avould  thus  Itu  the  nephew  and  second  in  succession  to 
Pulumfiyi  and  tlie  eonterapurary  of  RudradAman  the  grandson-  of 
Chashtana,  whom  we  have  taken  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Pulumtl}'!. 
A  further  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  Yajnasri's  silver  coin  foimd  in 
the  Sopaiii  sti'ipa.  All  other  Andhra  coins  hitherto  found  are  adapted 
from  coutetnporary  coins  of  rjjaiu  and  the  Centnil  Provinces, 
the  latter  probably  of  the  S'ungas.  But  G.iutamiputra  Yajuasrf 
SdUikarni's  Sopara  coin  is  the  first  silver  coin  stniek  on  the  type 
of  KshatrajKi  coins ;  it  ia  in  fact  a  clear  adaptation  of  the  type  of  the 
coins  of  Rudradiimiui  himself  which  proves  that  the  two  kings  were 
contemjKiraries  and  rivals.  An  iden  of  the  '  not  distant  relationship' 
between  lludradtinian  and  Yajjlasri  Sdtakarni  montioued  in  Rudrada- 
man's  Gtrnar  inscription,  may  !)«  formed  from  a  Kanheri  inscription 
recording  a  gift  by  a  minister  named  Sat^raka  which  mentions  tliat  the 
queen  of  Vdsish^hiputra  Hrttakarni  was  lx>rn  in  the  KArdamaka 
djTiasty  and  was  connected  apiiarently  on  the  maternal  side  with  a 
MaluSkshatrapa  whose  name  is  lost.  If  the  ]>ro]iier  name  of  the  lost 
Vasishthiputra.  Ije  Chaturajxina,  his  son  Yajfiasri  Satakami  woiUd, 
through  his  mother  being  a  Mahakshatrapa's  granddaughter,  be  a 
relative  of  Kudradaman. 

Rudradiiman's  other  epitheta  seem  to  belong  to  the  uenal  stock  of 


>  Jour  B.  It.  U.  A.  Soc.  XV.  B06. 

^  .lour.  U.  H.  K  A.  Sue.  XV.  313,  314.  Sre  abo  In.t.  Ant.  XII  272,  where  Blllilcr 
auggosU  that  tliu  ijuccn  was  a  daughter  of  Budrttd-iuifta,  and  trace*  tbc  syllables  IkKlmU 
.  .  .in  the  Kuubcri  Inscription. 
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Indian  court  epithets.  He  is  said  *  to  have  gained  great  fame  by 
stiitlyin<»'  to  the  end,  by  remembering  underfttanding-  and  apjil^-ing 
the  g^reat  sciences  such  as  grammar,  polity,  music,  «nd  lo^e.''  Another 
ejnthet  describes  him  as  havinj^  *  obtained  numerous  garlands  at  tlic 
Svayamvaras  of  king*'  daug'liters/  apparently  meaning  that  he  was 
chosen  as  husband  by  princesses  at  several  urayntncaraa  or  ehoiee- 
marriapfosapraetiee  which  seems  to  liave  been  fetill  in  vogue  in  Rudrada- 
nian's  time,  As  a  test  of  the  civilized  character  r>f  his  rule  it  may  he 
noted  tliat  he  is  deseriljed  as  '  he  who  took,  and  kept  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  the  vow  to  stop  killinj^  men  except  in  battle.'  Another  epithet 
tells  us  that  the  embankment  was  built  and  the  lake  reconetnicted  by 
*  expending  a  great  amount  of  money  from  Ids  own  treasury,  without 
opi)re«sing  the  people  of  the  town  and  of  the  })rovinfe  by  (exacting) 
taxes,  forced  lalxiur,  acta  of  affection  (benevolences)  and  the  bke.' 

As  the  Kshatrapa  year  60  (a.o.  138)  lias  been  taken  to  be  the  date  of 
close  of  Cliashtana's  reign,  and  as  five  years  may  be  allowed  for  the 
short  reign'  of  JayadAman,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Rudradi^man 
may  Ixi  supposed  to  have  been  alx>ut  the  yejir  65  (a.d.  1 4,'}).  This  Ginntr 
inscription  gives  72  as  the  year  in  which  Rudrad(5nmn  was  then 
reigning  and  it  is  fair  to  sup]iose  that  he  reigned  inol)al>ly  up  to  80. 
The  conclvi&ion  is  tlmt  Rudraddman  ruled  from  a.d.  H.^  to  158.' 

Rudiiuldman  was  succeeded  by  his  son  D^jnAzada  or  D&m<ljadasr( 
regarding  whom  all  the  information  available  is  obtained  from  six  coins 
obtaint'd  hy  Dr.  Bhagvj^nlal.*  The  workmanship  of  all  six  coins  is 
gix)d,  after  the  type  ot  Rudrivbiman's  coins.  On  the  obverse  is  a  bust 
in  the  same  style  as  Rudi-adiiman's  and  round  the  bust  is  an  illegible 
Greek  legend.  Like  Rudrivdaman's  coins  these  have  no  dates,  a  prtMjf 
of  their  antiquity,  as  all  later  Kshatmpa  coins  have  dates  in  N^gari 
numerals.  The  reverse  has  the  usual  sun  and  moon  and  between 
them  the  arched  8j-mlx)l  with  the  zigzag  under-line.  Aroimd  them  in 
three  specimens  is  the  following  legend  in  old  N^gari : 

RdJQO  MidiAkshatrapasa  RudraiL^iimiiutrawi  K^juuh 
KiihatrapaBa  iJtfuuifysadiiBa. 

Of  the  king  the  Kshatrapa  Dam&zada*  son  of  the  king  the 
Kshatrapa  Budradimau.' 
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'  8«j  ahove  page  34, 

*  It  Ketni  doubtful  whether  the  Pandit'i  ettimate  of  fifteen  jrean  might  not  with 
advantadcu  be  inoKaacd.  A»  hU  father's  reign  was  8o  short  Rndradiman  proliably  raccef^ed 
when  still  young.  The  abundance  of  his  coins  pointjs  to  a  long  n>ign  and  the  scarcity  of 
tho  coins  both  of  his  mn  D&mt\»u\n  and  of  his  fpmndson  Jiviulirnian  imply  that  neither  of 

•nocoMora reignwl  more  tlianoiTew  years.  .livadamanVoarliest  clat*  is  a.d.17S(S.100). 
^  fire  jreara  are  allowed  to  Jivad.-inmn's  futher  tlie  end  of  Kudnuliman's  reign  would  be 
■jl.D.  173  (8.95)  that  is  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  no  ezceB8iTe  term  for  a  king  who  began  to 
mle  at  a  comparatively  early  age.— (A.  M.  T.  J.) 

'  Two  specimens  of  liis  coins  were  obtainod  by  Mr.  Vajcshankar  Gavrishankar  Naih 
Diw&n  of  Uh.'ivnagar,  from  K^thiiivtfdn,  one  of  which  he  preseuted  to  the  Buidit  and 
lent  tlM>  other  for  the  purpose  of  description.  Tho  legend  in  both  wa«  legible  but 
donbtfni.  A  recent  flnd  in  Kitlu4r^a  supplied  four  new  specimens,  two  of  them 
very  good.  

*  Apparently  a  miatakc  for  ^Tf^FT:  5^?T. 

*  Ai  in  the  ca«e  of  Zamotika  the  father  of  ChashUna,  the  variation  ^B  for  ^  proTet 
that  at  first  7|T  ood  afterwards  «T  was  osed  to  represent  the  Greek  Z. 
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The  legend  on  the  other  three  is : 

liU^jnu  Maiii^kahatrapatta  Kmlnulafnuudkijutraaa  ll^ja&^ 
KBluitnii>aaa  Dtfmtfjadns'riyBh. 

Of  the  king  tho  Kshabrapa  DaCmi^jni^i^ri  son  of  the  king 
the  great  Kuhatrnpu  Hudnidi^ma. 

Dflrn'jzada  and  Diimd  jadasri  seem  to  \ye  two  forms  of  the  Rame  TiaTno, 
Daraaza(la  with  '^  for  Z  lieinjf  the  name  liret  struck,  and  Djimftjada^ri, 
with  the  ordiDary  '^l  for  Z,  and  with  Sri  atlded  to  adorn  the  name 
and  make  it  more  euphonic,  beinij  the  later  form.  It  will  be  noted 
that,  except  by  his  son  Jivaddman,  DanuJzada  or  Ddmtijadasri  is  not 
called  a  Maliiiksliatrapa  but  simply  a  Kshatfai>a.  His  coins  are  very 
rare.  The  six  mentioned  are  the  only  specimens  known  and  are  all 
from  one  lind.  He  niuy  therefore  be  supposed  to  liave  reiffned  as 
heir-ap|K4ront  during  the  life-time  of  Rudraduman^  or  it  is  possible  that 
he  nuiy  liave  suffered  loss  of  territory  uud  jx)wer.  His  reign  seems 
to  have  been  short  and  may  have  terminated  about  90  that  is  a.d.  1 
or  a  little  later. 

Bdmiizada  or  D.^mjljadasri  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jivad^man 
All  available  information  regarding  Jivaihiman  is  from  four  rare  coins 
obtained  by  Pandit  BliagvAnlal,  which  for  puqwses  of  description,  he 
has  mimed  A,  B,  C,  and  D.*  Coin  A  bears  date  100  in  Nrigari  numerals, 
the  earliest  date  found  on  Kshatrapa  coins.  On  the  obverse  is  a  bust 
in  the  usual  Kshati-apa  style  with  a  plump  young  face  of  good  work- 
manship. Round  the  bust  is  first  the  date  l<iO  in  Nagari  numerals 
and  after  the  date  the  Greek  legend  in  !ettei*a  which  though  clear  cannot 
l>e  made  out.  In  these  and  in  all  later  Kshatrajxa  coins  merely  the 
form  of  the  Greek  legend  remains ;  the  letters  are  imitations  of  Greek 
by  men  who  could  not  read  the  original.  On  the  reverse  is  the  usual 
arched  b^tiiIxjI  Ijetween  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  sun  being  twelve- 
rayed  as  in  the  older  Kshatrapa  coins.  Within  the  dotted  circle  in  tha 
margin  is  the  following  legerid  in  old  NiigaH  : 

Brfjflo  MalwfkBlwitrnpaaa  Drfmns'riyahimtTasa  Rdjiio 
Malu^kahaLmpaBa  JivadufmniiJi. 

Of  th(j  king  tlie  great  Kaliatriipa  Jiradafmsiu  aou  of  tlie  king 
the  great  Kahatra|)a  Diituarfri, 

Coin  B  has  the  bust  on  the  obverse  with  a  face  apparently  older  than 
the  face  in  A.  Unfortunately  the  die  has  slipped  and  the  date  has  not 
been  struck.  Most  of  the  Greek  legend  is  very  clear  but  as  in  coin  A 
tbe  result  is  meaningless  The  letters  are  K  i  u  1 1'  z  K  N  s  Y  l  perhaps 
meant  for  Kuznlka.     On  the  reverse  arc  the  usual  three  symbols,  except 


1  The  oldest  o^  the  four  was  foand  by  the  Pandit  for  Dr.  Bhaa  DAji  in  Amreli.  A 
fair  copy  of  it  ia  given  in  a  plate  which  accompanied  Mr,  Juatico  Newton's  paper  iu 
Juur.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  IX.  page  Itf .  llate  1.  Fig.  6.  Mr.  Ni-ttloiv  ri-iul  the  father's  name  in 
tlie  Icgeud  lUmasYi,  iiut  it  ia  Ddniitjadairi,  tlie  die  having  luisBed  the  letters  5{  and  ? 
thongb  gpaco  i»  left  for  them.  Ttu»  ie  poin  A  of  tlie  doacription.  Of  the  remaning 
three.  B  was  lent  to  the  Ptandit  frtun  Ma  collection  by  Mr.  Vajesluiakar  OavrishauV 
C  and  D  were  in  the  Pandit'a  collection. 


Iliat  the  snn  haa  seven  instecul  of  twelve  rayp.     The  ley-end  is : 
IvJ^jnit  MahrfkshatmjiiiSii  DrfiuiiJHiiiaipiitiiisft  KrfjiVi 
^L  Mahf'^ksltntnipii.sa  JivadifinikSii. 

^P  Of  the  king  the  great  Kahiitrnpa  Jivadaman  son  of  tlip 

king  the  great  K^lmfcrapa  Dnmaja^A^ 
Coin  C  thoutjrh  stnick  from  a  different  die  is  closely  like  B  both  on 
ihc  obverse  and  tlie   reverse.     Noiilier  the  Greek  leg'ond  nor  the  date 
if!  clejir,  thoui^h  enoug^li  remains  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  numemls  to 
I      siiggxjst  the  date  113.     Coin  D  is  in  obverse  closely  like  C.     The  date 

Pliy  is  clear.  On  tho  reverse  the  le*j|^end  and  the  symbols  have  \tw.n 
twice  struck.  The  same  k'<*cnJ  (X2curs  twn'ce,  the  second  strikinj^ 
Liviny  oblitei-ated  the  last  letters  of  the  legend  which  contaiuet]  the 
name  of  the  kinj^  whose  coin  it  is : 

P  llnfjn«  Miilirf!ksh,-itr:ipasii  Dii-inajJwjLisftputnisji. 

Of  the  son  of  the  king  tUi-  great  K-shntrnpa  Diimajidn. 

In  these  four  sjiocimens  Dtlmasri  or  Dnmajatla  is  styknl  Mahaksha- 

trapa,  while  in  his  own  coins  he  is   simply  calletl    KsluitmiMi.     The 

^K  explanation  perhaps  is   that  the  known  coins  of  Dainiis'ri  or  Dt'imajada 

^f'lx^hing  to  tlie  eai'Iy  part  of  his  reij^n   when  he  was  subordinate  to  his 

father,  and  tliat  he  afterwards   -ir-.iinocl   thy   title    of    MalKikshatrapii, 

Some  such  ex]>lanfition  is  necessary  as  the  distinction  lx!twt>en  the  titles 

Ksluiti-ajv.i  and  Maliitksliatraiia   i.s  always  carefully  preserved  in  the 

eai'licr  K^hatrapa  coiuR.     Except  towards  the  close  of  the  d\Tiasty  no 

ruler  called  Ksluitrapa  on  his  own  coins  is  ever  styled  Mahakshatra])a 

on  tlie  coins  of  his  son  unless  the  father  "rained  the  more  important 

title  dun'nijf  his  lifetime. 

^K  The  dates  and  the  difference  in  tho  style  of  die  used  in  coining  A  and 
^in  coining  B,  C,  and  D  arc  worth  noting  as  tlie  earliest  coin  has  the 
date  100  and  C  and  D  the  third  and  fourth  coins  have  118,  If 
JivaiLiman's  reign  laste<l  eighteen  years  his  coiur  would  be  common 
instea<l  of  very  rare.  But  we  hnd  l)etween  102  and  138  numerous 
coins  of  Riidrasiiulia  son  of  Rudrath'imaa  and  patt-rnal  uncle  of  Jivada- 
man. These  facts  and  the  difference  Ixitwcen  the  style  of  A  and  tiie 
style  of  B,  C,  and  D  which  are  apparently  imitated  from  the  coins  of 
RiulraMinlia  and  have  a  face  much  older  than  the  face  in  A,  tend  to 
show  that  soon  ;ifter  his  accession  Jivadaman  was  deposed  by  his  uncle 
Biidrasiniha,  on  whose  death  or  defeat  in  1 18,  Jivadaman  again  rose  to 
power. 

Rudi-asimlia  the  seventh  Kaliatrapa  was  the  brother  of  D^majadasrl. 
Large  numljers  of  his  coins  have  been  found.  Of  thirty  obtained  l>y 
Dr.  J?hagvau!»il  twcntj-  have  the  following  elearlveut  lUte.s  r  103,  106, 
103,  109,  110,  112.  liy,  114,  115,  116,  and '118.  As  the  earliest 
fear  is  103  and  tho  latest  113  it  is  probable  tliat  Rudras^inilia  deposed 
lis  nephew  Jivad;iniau  shortly  after  Jivadaman's  accession.  Rudmsindia 
lpl>eai-s  to  liave  ruled  iifteen  je-ars  when  power  again  passe*!  (o  lii.s 
aejihew  Jivad;inian. 
II  1397— « 
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The  coins  of  Rnditwiinilia  arc  of  a  Leautiful  tyi>e  of  good  Avorkmanship 
and  with  el«vr  legends.     The  legend  in  old  Ndgari  chai-acter  reads : 

Bitfjuu  Mahadcshutnip&sa  UudmdAniAputnisa  I^jiio 
M&lu(ka}uiim{ia8a  RtulraBimhaso. 

Of  the  king  the  great  Kshntifipa  Rudi"aaimhi\  son  of  the 
king  the  gnrat  Khb.itrapn  Rmlnuhitua. 

Rudrasijiilia  had  alsiD  a  copper  coinage?  of  which  sjKHumens  are  I'woorded 
from  MiShra  hut  not  from  Kathi^vAda.  Pandit  Bhag^'dnl^l  had  ono 
specimen  from  I'jjain  wtiieh  has  a  hnll  on  the  ohvei'so  with  the  Greek 
legend  round  it  and  the  date  117.  The  revei-se  seems  to  have  held  the 
entire  legend  of    wliich  only  iWe     letters  ^:^|%^   (Rudrasimliasa) 

remain.    This  coin  lias  Ix^en  qwilt  in  cleaning. 

To  Rudrasiinlia's  a^eign  bclong;8  the  Guntla  in.seription  carved  on  a 
Btouo  found  at  the  Ijottom  of  an  unused  well  in  the  vilhige  of  Gunda 
in  IlalAr  in  North  Katliiilvada.^  It  is  iatix  well  preserved  lines  of  old 
Nagari  iettei-s  of  the  Kshatrapa  t\'pe.  ITie  WTiting  records  the  dig- 
ging and  building  of  a  well  for  public  use  on  the  Iwrders  of  a  village 
named  Rasopatlra  by  the  conlmander-in-ehief  Rudrabhuti  an  Abhim 
Kon  of  Seuiiiiati  Bapaka.  The  date  is  given  lx>th  in  words  and  in 
numeiiils  as  lU-'J,  *  in  the  year'  of  the  king  the  Ksliatrapa  Svami 
RudrasimLa,  apparently  meaning  in  the  year  103  dunng  the  reign  of 
Rudrasindia.  The  genealogy  given  in  the  incicriptiou  is  :  1  Chashtana; 
2  JayadAman  ;  3  liudradilman  j  4  RAidiiuiiinlia,  the  order  of  succession 
being  clearly  delineil  by  the  text,  which  fays  that  the  fourth  was  the  great 
grandsttn  of  the  lirst,  the  grandson  of  the  stfcond,  and  the  son  of  the 
thiitl.  It  will  l>c  noted  that  D.'tmajada^riand  Jiva^himjin  the  iifth  and 
sixth  Kshatnipas  have  l>een  passeil  over  in  this  genealogy  proltably 
because  the  inscnptiim  did  not  intend  to  give  a  ctjmplete  genealogy  but 
only  to  show  the  descent  of  Rudrasiinha  in  the  direct  line. 

The  eighth  Kshatrapa  was  Rudi-asena,  son  of  Rudnisimha,  as  is 
clearly  mentioned  in  the  legendfi  on  hie  coins.  His  coins  like  his  father's 
are  found  in  large  numl)ers.  Of  forty  in  Dr.  Bhag\Tiul?5l'8  collection 
twenty-H-'ven  licir  the  following  eleven-  dates,  126,  130,  131,  132,  138, 
134,  13^,  136,  138,  14-1I,  lt2.  The  coins  are  of  the  usual  Kshatrapa 
ty]X!  closely  like  Rudrabiiuha's  coins.     The  Nngari  legend  reads : 

Itafjiio  Miilii<k8lintnip.-isa  Bu<lra8imhasa  pxitrosa  Rtfjilo 

M.ah»<k.sliatr!q)njKi  Rudriwuiuisa. 

Of  the  king  tlio  gieiit  Kslu.trapa  Eudnvsenji  son  of  the  king 

the  grout  KsluitraiKi  Rudnisiinha, 

Two  copper    coins  squai'e   and    smaller   than  the  copper  coins  o£ 


i 


i 


1  Tills  inscription  -whith  has  now  Ikitj  placed  for  safe  c«Rt«ly  in  the  t«mplo  of 
Dwurkaiiutli  in  .Lunnatfiir,  liiw  Ix'tn  pnTilislitd  by  Dr.  Biilik-r  in  Inil.  Ant.  X.  157  •  1G8, 
from  (I  tnniKcript  by  AchArya  Vallabji  Uaritluttn.  Dr.  BliagvdnlAl  lii-lfl  tbat  the  date 
18  lOa  ItTfattiiraMte  not  102  deyiittaraiuite  as  read  l>y  Dr.  Biibk'r  ;  I  bat  the  luime  of  the 
fatbcr  of  the  donor  ifi  Bil]vaku  und  not  Biihuka  ;  and  tliut  the  nunic  of  tltu  naishaira  or 
coil stollal ion  is  14i>hiiiS  not  ^nuTina.  •  Sevcml  cmiis  have  the  same  dato. 


J 


i 


Rudrasiinha  have  been  found  in  Ujjain'  tboug-h  none  are  recovdod  from 
Kfithiavjida.  Uu  their  obverse  these  ci^iiijer  coins  have  a  facing  bnll  and 
on  the  l)aek  the  usual  symlx>ls  and  below  them  the  year  14 U,  but  no 
le£;f  nd.     Ilieir  dat<3  and  their  Kshatrapa  etyle  diow  tliat  they  arc  coins 

|of  Rudrasena. 

Besides  ocnns  two  inscriptions  one  at  MuUjdsar  tlie  other  at  Jasdan  give 

'information  regardiDg  Rudrasena.  The  Muliydsar  inscription,  now  in 
the  library  at  Dwjlrka  ten  miles  south-west  of  Afuliynsar,  I'ecords  the 
erection  of  an  upright  slab  by  the  sons  of  one  Vanijaka.  Tliis  inscription 
bears  date  122,  the  fifth  of  the  dark  half  of  "\''aishjlklia  in  tlie  year  122 
during  the  reign  of  Rudrasiraha,'  The  Jasdan  inscription,  on  a  stone 
alxuit  live  miles  from  Jasdan,  belongs  to  tlie  reign  of  this  Kslutrapa.  It 
is  in  six  lines  of  old  Kshatrapa  Nagari  characters  shallow  and  dim 
with  occasional  engraver's  mistakes,  but  on  the  whole  well-preserved. 
The  wanting  records  the  building  of  a  pond  by  several  brothers  (names 
not  given)  of  the  Manasasa  gofra  sons  of  Pranathaka  and  grandsons 
of  Khara.     The  date  is  the  5th  of  the  flark  half  of  Uluidi'apada  '  in  the 

t'  126.^    The  genealogy  is  in  the  following  order : 
Mahakshati-apa  Chasihtana. 
Kslwtrapa  Jayathimau. 
Mahdkshatrapa  Rudi-addman. 
Mahakshatrapa  Rudrasimha. 
Mahakshatrapa  Rudrasena. 

1      Each  of  them  is  called  Sv^mi  Lord  and  Bhadramukha  Luckyfaced.* 

^■As  Rudrasena's  reign  began  at  least  as  early  as  122,  the  second  reign 

1^  of  J ivtuhinmn  is  narrowed  to  four  years  or  even  less.     As  the  latest 

date  is  11-2  Kudrasena^s  reign  must  have  lasted  about  twenty  years. 

After  Iludi-asena  the  next  evidence  on  record  is  a  coin  of  his  Ffin 
Prithivisena  found  near  Amreli.  Its  workmanship  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Rudrasena's  coins.     It  is  datetl  1  tt  that  is  two  years  later  tlian  the 

tdate  on  Rudrasena's  coins.     The  legend  runs  ; 
Rjfjfio  MiUu^kshatnipasa.  Utnlrnsciiasa  putraaa  Kiijojih 
KshatnqH\8a  Prithiviaviiasa, 
Of  the  king  the  Kshatmpa  Pritliivlsen*  son  of  the  king 
the  great  Ksliatmpa  Rudrasena. 

As  this  is  llu3  only  known  specimen  of  Prithivisena's  coinage ;  as  the- 
earliest,  coin  of  Prithivisena's  uncle  the  tenth  Kshatrapa  SanghadtoiaJi 
is  datc<l  144;  and  also  as  Prithivisena  is  called  only  Kehatmpa  he 
seems  to  have  reigned  for  a  short  time  jierhaps  as  Kshatrapa  of  Surashtra 
or  Kjithidvdda  and  to  have  Ijeen  ousted  by  his  uncle  Saaghad^man, 

Rudrasena  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  the  Mahdlcsluitrapa  Sangha- 
daman.     His   coins  are  very  rare.     Only  two  specimens  have  been 


Chapter  V. 

Wkstbrw        J 

KSBATRA.PA8, 

A.D.  70-398. 

Kshatrapa  VIII. 
Bodnwcna, 

A.T>.  203  -  2aa 


Ksliatrapa  IX. 

Pfithivigena, 

A.D.  222. 


Kslmtrnpa  X. 
A.D,  222-226. 


*  One  IB  IB  tbo  ooUoction  of  the  B.  B.  R.  A.  Society,  tho  othev  belonged  to  th« 
rirodit. 

'  An  unpnblishwl  inscriptloa  found  in  1865  by  Mr.  Bhasrv.'lnUl  SanipntrJm. 

'  The  top  of  tliu  thinl  niinitral  is  kokeii.     It  may  be  7  but  is  more  likoly  to  \m  G. 

*  The  Jasdiui  inscription  bas  bcca  publisbM  by  Dr.  Bhuu    DiVji,  J.  B,  li,  A.   g.   VIIL 
2Jlfl,  and  liy  Dr.  Hotrnlc,  Ind.  Aut.  Xil.  3211. 
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lapter  V. 

Westkun 
uatuatas, 

1).  70-;n>8. 

KHliiitrM]Hi  X. 


nbtuinnl,  (if  which  out-  \v;iK  iij  the  Pamlit's  colk-ction  the  other  in  tlw 
L'nl!«4iou  of  Mr.  Vjijeshaiikiir  GavriKhsinkur,'    Thi^y  are  ilattxl  145  ami 
T]h>  k'*>-en<l  in  Ixith  rcack : 


Itiiji'it*  MiJtokiihatiiijmsn  Kiubiisiiiilxiisu  |>uU';i£a  Hujnu 
Muhak-strntiMfmsa  Sangkidfliunn. 

of  IJii;  king  tilt-  grwit  Ke^hutrnitn  Sufiyhrtilrtinaii  son  of  the  king 
llie  yreat  KshiUmpn  iCiulniBinilia, 

These  two  ooinp  pcem  to  Ix'loiifj  to  the  l^g-inning  of  SangliatWman'i 
vei{^n.  As  the  earliest  cuius  of  hie  Bucocfsor  Damaseiia  are  ihitcd  1  iS 
Sai'iyh;uh1ni:i.ii's  lei^n  fcooms  not  to  have  lasted  over  four  j'cars.- 


1 

o 


'  Five  Imve  rtH'cnU.v  boi-n  Ui-nliflwl  in  tin-  coUeptioii  of  Dr.  Gersim  (kCuiitui. 

*  His  name,  tlic  fact  tliat  lie  repiined  the  title  Maliiikslmtrapa.  and  liis  «late  abont  a.i». 
S25  supp.'8t  tlwt  San^lmilAimui  {A.i>.  S2'2  -  226)  inny  be  the  •SHiiclunes  wlioiu  the  iVriplus 
(McCriiKlle,  128)  tli-gcribcs  as  takin^jf  the  repular  mart  Kalj.'tu  near  Bombay  from 
i»ara)>^ues,  t)i»t  in  the  LHikluui  Katakariiiii,  awl,  to  prevent  it  aguin  Wcoiuing  a  plao«  of 
tnule,  forbiddinj;  till  (Ireek  ithips  to  vLgit  Kalyiin,  and  sending;  under  a  gnorcl  to  Brciaeh 
any  On-ek  sliips  that  even  by  aceident  entered  it«  port.  The  folhiwiiig  reasons  sm'UI 
conclusive  iijrjuiYst  ideiitifyiu),'  ^an^hmliiinau  with  S'andHnes  :  (1)  Tlie  nblireviution  from 
I'linKliadiiniiui  to  }-aitdaneii  seeiiiis  exressivc  in  tlic  rase  of  the  name  of  a  well  kuoi^ii 
ruler  who  lived  witliin  thirty  years  of  tbe  pitibalile  time  (A.l>.  217)  when  the  writer  of 
lUe  PerijdiiB  visitinl  iJujariU  and  the  Konkati :  (2)  'Hie  date  of  ^'anghaiUman  (a.d.  22a  - 
22i))  ie  twi-nty  to  thirty  years  too  early  for  the  pro1«ble  eolleetitm  of  tbe  Periplu*  detail*  : 
(3)  Apart  from  the  date  of  tbe  Periplus  the  ap{HU-cut  distinction  in  the  writer's  mind 
l<et Willi  ^»ndaneA'  capture  of  Kal\6n  and  his  own  tltue  Implies  a  longer  lapse  tluin«uit« 
n  reign  of  only  four  years. 

in  fnvunr  of  the  Snndanes  of  the  Perijdus  being  a  dynastic  not  a  {H'rsonal  name 
Is  its  close  cnrTeK]>ondence  l>oth  in  fi>n)i  and  in  Keotrrnphieal  |>06itioii  with  Ptoleiuy's 
(a. II.  I  oO)  Sadaneis,  who  gave  their  uauie,  Ariake  >'n<linen  or  the  Radius'  Aria,  to  llai 
Ni.vlli  Konk:in,  and,  aeecrdiug  to  SleL'riudle  tPtolemy,  3'J)  in  tlic  time  of  Ptoli'iny 
riili-d  the  prinsiwnnis  tratliiifj  euinniuniticK  that  ocen]ik"d  the  sea  coti5t  to  alvoiit  ^'eioulla 
or  t'lianl.  I'bc  details  in  the  present  text  bhow  that  nonie  few  yeiirs  before  l^tolemy 
WToto  the  ciiiiiiui;»ts  uf  riudnub'iinan  Imd  liroHpht  tbe  North  Konkan  under  the  Gnjarnl 
KshntrupAs.  Siuiilarly  shttrtly  liefore  the  prulialvlu  date  of  the  Periplus  {a.IJ.  2-17)  the 
fattt  that  SanffhailAuian  and  liis  suecefisorn  UiWituscna  (A.n.  226- 236)  and  Vijaynseiw 
(A.n.  £3^ -tZJO)  all  usi'il  the  title  Maliiik^lmtntjiA  nuikes  tbeir  posse.ssiojJ  of  tbe  Xorth 
Koiikan  prolndde.  'I'lieavHiliible  di'tililit  uf  the  Katiii.UAtl.-i  Kshiitnljjus  then-fore  confirm 
the  view  that  the  trudans  of  IHolemy  and  the  SauibineK  of  the  I'erjplu*  are  the  Clnjiir^t 
lvs)iatnt]m>i.  The  nuestion  remains  how  did  the  Greeks  eciuve  to  know  tbe  Kshatrapns 
by  the  name  of  Sadan  or  Sundan.  The  answer  seems  to  W  the  word  Sadan  or  Sandau 
i*  the  Sanskrit  Hntlhana  which  aeeoniing'  to  I.ias!>en  (Met'riiulle'H  Itolemy,  -10)  anil 
Williauis'  Sanskrit  Dietionarj-  may  mean  agent  or  representative  and  may  thercforti  Iw 
an  aecurute  n-nderiu};  of  Ki>liatni{ia  in  the  sense  of  Viceroy.  Wilfortl  {.Kn.  Res.  IX.  7G, 
];W)  notices  tluit  Sanskrit  writers  give  the  early  KuKrisli  in  India  the  title  Siidhan 
Kti^-es!.  This  Wilfonl  vvmild  trannlate  L»inl  but  it  «eeniA  mther  meant  for  a  rt-nder- 
iiip  of  tlie  wonl  Faetor.  Prof.  IJliilnditrkiir  (lloiu.  Ca/.  Xlll.  418  not*  1)  notices  a 
trilie  mentioned  by  the  gl.^oK^apl^LT  Varalmmiliim  (A.D.  .'iSO)  aa  S'intika^  and  ais8ociated 
with  the  ApiirAntakas  or  jicoplo  of  tlie  west  coast.  He  shows  bow  aeeonling  to  llw 
rules  of  letter  eluinpes  tlie  Sanskrit  Kilntika  would  in  PrAkrit  be  Sandino.  In  bii 
opinion  it  was  thU  form  Sandino  wbieb  was  fauallHr  to  (>reek  merehant.s  and  sitilor!;. 
IVuf.  lihandarkar  boldit  that  wlieu  (a.d.  100 -110)  the  K.thntrapa  NabapAna  di&placetl 
Iho  K&taviihauas  or  AjKlbrabbrityaa  tbe  S'jlntikas  or  Sandino  became  indejK'ialent  in  tlie 
Mortb  Koukau  and  ti>i>k  Kajy.'in.  To  make  their  imlependenee  iM<cure  agi^inst  tlip 
Ki<hatrapa-(  tlioy  forlwul  int-ereoiu-se  between  tbeir  own  territory  and  tbe  IMkhan  and 
aeut  forei^'i)  lihi^s  to  liaryguKO.  Agraii>'iC  tbis!  ex])lanAtion  it  in  to  be  nrged ;  (1)  That 
Nisik  and  ilunnnr  in!<('ri{ition!i  sbow  Niiluip.-ina  supreme  in  the  North  Konkan  at  least 
up  to  A.D.  120;  (2)  That  accortling  to  the  Peri])lns  the  ftetiou  taken  by  the  Sjuidans  or 
SiuhiiiH  WHS  uot  npiinst  the  Kshatrajias  but  a(^inst  the  yi'itnkamis;  (3)  That  the  iictiott 
was  not  luki'ii  in  the  time  of  Nnbap;tna  but  at  a  later  time,  hit4>r  not  only  tluui  the  first 
<;autaiui|iiilr.i  the  (.-oiKpieror  of  NaliapAua  IT  liis  M'li-iiilaw  L'.Hhaviul.tta  (A.I».  I3S),  but 
later  tbau  the  second  GautaiuipuU'u,  who  wus  defeateil  by  the  Kjthi.iv.>i,la  Ktlmtraiia 
Iftldradiimau  some  lime  before  A.D.  150;  <4)  Tlial  if  the  Saiitikas  were  solely  a  Nortli 


Safif^hacliiman  was  svicceedixl  by  his  brother  Di^masena,  whose  coins 
frtirly  common,  of  powl  workmanship,   and  closer  lettiiriug.     0£ 
bwenty-thrw  8}K3cimons  eleven  liavu  the  I'ollowin^ dates  :  ItS,  15U,  153^ 
>5,  156,  157,  158.     The  leyviid  luns; 

MK]utk.sluitni})ii8a.  Diidniiscnasa. 

Of  the  king  tlic  grciit  Kshiitrskiui  D.'Ahosena  son  of  the  king 
tlu?  gnsit  K^hatiiipji  lindraaiiiilm. 

ViDusena  seems  to  have  rei<;ned  ton  years  (148-158)  as  coins  of  his 
Kon  \  invUimau  aiv  found  dateil  158. 

DamiSjada.'Jri  the  twelfth  Ksluitrapa  is  styletl  son  of  Ilruli-aseua  jiro- 
lably  the  eighth  Kbhatrapa.  Ddm!ija<.lasri'B  coins  are  raro,^  The 
I<4jtmd  runs  : 

kKlW  JTIT^W  ^^^H3^e  ?ra:?^TO  <mrj(fflm: 
Hijnu  3Ja}idkBhi«traj>asa  lti]ib-!UMjnn(iutr;uui  Uajfiiih  Kflliutrapaa 
Ddinajrifliirt'iyiih. 
Of  the  kiiig  Uio  Ksluitmpa  I><i]i;^j.vlii^ri  son  of  the  king 
the  great  K.slintm|>.-i  Huilraaena. 
rive   ejxyoimon::,  the  only  sjxcimens  on  recoixl,  are  thttixl  Int.''     As 
I  5  !■  falls  in  the  reign  of  Daniaiiena  it  seems  jirobable  that  Dami'ijadasri 
was  cither  a  minor  or  a  viceroy  or  ivrhaiw*  a  luler  claiminjj  iudcjieudence, 
:is  aU>«it  this  time  the  authority  of  the  main  d\'iiasiy  HX'ms  to  have  Ixjcu 
much  di6pute<L 

ikan  trit>c  tlwy  wuiiUl  neither  wish  nor  K<  able  to  iiend  forcipi  Hliipti  to  Broach. 

lie  actUm  ilcM-rihc*!  in  tlic  T'oriplus  of  refusing  to  let  Greek  aliips  enter  Kaily.in  uiwl 

i-ti<liii^'  nil   unch  sliipn  to  lirtAch  was  the  &(.;tion  of  a  Gnjarat  «on<pn'rnr  of   K«J_v;Wi 

■!  t/)  (iiiike  fi'reif.i»  trwle  centre  in  hiit  own  eliief  emporium   )tr<iael».     The  <mly 

111  of  (JMJiifiit  either  in  the  woonil  or  thinl  century  who  enn  liiivc  tulojited 

[>'.iic>  Wiifi  the  Ksliiitnipa  of  Ujjiiin  in  Malwa  mid  of  Minnapim  or  Jiinugndli  in 

kv;4ijlk,   the  same   ruler,   who,   to  eueouii\ge   forripi    veit!«.>l»    In   visit  Jlrimoh  liiiil 

intlie'ii  Peripinti,  lltl,  l\'J)  stationed  native  fixhennen  with  well-iiianued  \in\ii  \»->nia 

!  arnith  K;itliidv;4da  eiWKt  to  meet  ships  and  pilot  them  tlmnipli  the  tidnl  und  other 

up  tlie  Nurbiida  U>  Itroach.     It  follows  tluvt  the  Sandanes  of  the  iVTii>lus  and 

It'*  Xi>rth  Knnkun  Sudani  Hrc  the  Gujnr/it  Muluikslmti'nixt.-!.     Tlie  eorreetiiesn  of 

iliration  uf  .<adan  wltli  the  Sanskrit  S.kdhan  nnd  the  e'xplaiuitiou  of  S.iilluin  04 

itiiin  of  Kflmtrapa  or  representative  receive  confirmation  from  tlie  fact  that  the 

of  Krtlakaeharvii  in  the   Itliuraliev-nani  Vritti  (J.  H.  H.  U.  A.  S.  IX.  141 -Hi), 

1  date  (.i.D.  !00<)  •  1 10<>)  hut  with  nutable  details  of  the  S'uka  or  K.ihi  invaders,  ealls 

kku  kill;;  Sidhana-SiiJilui.     If  on  this  evidence  it  inny  Ik<  lield  tluit  the   ivsluitm^Mis 

niwn  as  SiUlhaniis,  it  neenix  to  follow  that  K.lntikn  the  form  us*?d  by  VarJliamihira 

l6**7)  i«  R  eotisrions  and  intentional  Sanskriti'/.ing  i>f  Siidan  whoso  eorreet  form 

pnsee<l  out  of  knnwle«lp',  a  result  wbicli  would  «n|j:gest  eonseions  or  artift- 

ii'u.xixtf  ti*  tlie  cxplnnation  of  thcfornisof  iiiiiny  Purunic  trilml  an<l  )i1uee  nanieii. 

><.irt*nt  result  of  this  inquiry  is  to  show  tluit  the  received  date   of  a.d.  70 

Ipius  cannot  i<ta,nd.     Now  tliat  th*  Kaniishka  era  a.d.  7S  is  Jidniitled  to  Ixitlie 

hv    the    KxImlrajiHi^    Ixtth    in  the   l>akhan  and  in   Giijar..it  it  folkova   that  a 

who  know*  the  eliler  und  the  younger  Katjikanvis  cannot  Imj  earlier  than  A.i>.  1  "lO 

from  the  manner  in  whicii  ho  refers  to  them  most  almost  certainl^be  considerably 

ll«<r.     Thin  eoticlusion  sii[i|iorti>  the  date  A.O.  ^7  whieli  on  other  weigiity  grounds  the 

fnneh  xdiular  Ik'ijiMad  (lad.  Aut.  Dec.    187'J.    pp.    330,    338)    ha«   assigned    to    thti 

L-rJpln* 

«T;  '■  ■,  ooin  ^v*si  ohtuin^-d  by  him  in  1S63  from  Ainivti  in  Kalliiiviiija.     A 

1.JJJ  ■  II  liy  Mr,  .lustiee  Newt<in  who  ralla  ('iing-httdniiiiiu   son   of  nudrusiniliii 

)o«r   .-  ^.  ..    A.  a.  IX.  I'l.  1.  Fig.  7).     The  other  #[XHniiieu  is  letter  preserved. 
*Chic  of  tht>c  nnns  wna  leul  to  tUc  r»iidit  by  Mr,  Vajcshankar  tiavrishankar. 
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Chapter  V. 

West  EH  V 

KSOAT&APAS, 

.D.  70  -  308. 


rsfintrapA  XIII. 


Kaliatrapa  XIV, 

Ya'ailHUian, 

A.V.  239. 


Ksbatmpa  XV. 

Vijayawna, 
A.P.  23b-249. 


After  Ddmasena  we  find  coins  of  three  of  his  sons  VLradaman 
Yas'adam.in  and  MjayastMia.  Viradaman's  coins  are  dated  15S  and 
16:1,  Yasiwlaman's  100  and  161,  and  \'ijayasena'8  earliest  160.  Of  the 
thruc  brothers  \'iradaman  who  is  styled  simply  Kshatrapa  probably  held 
only  a  part  of  hib  father's  duminionB.  Tlie  second  brother  Yasad^man, 
who  at  first  was  a  simple  Kshatrapa,  in  161  claims  to  be  Maldkshatrapa. 
The  third  brother  Vi3ayas?na,  who  as  early  as  160,  is  styled  Mahaksha- 
trapa,  probably  defeated  Yasadaman  and  secured  the  supreme  rule. 

Vii-adrfman's  coins  arc  fairly  common.  Of  twenty-six  in  Pandit 
BhagA'finldl's  collection,  nineteen  were  found  with  a  large  numlxir  of 
his  brother  ^'iiayasena'B  coins.     The  le^nd  reads  : 

^1^  fT^sii^'TO  <m^-iy  3^^  TJ^  m^  %?:^j^: 

llx^juo  MahxCkahiiimimsA  Dtfjiia-wnnsn  putrasa  Riijnah 
Kfihatraposa  YinuUiniuth. 

Of  the  king  the  Kahntmpa  V  inuliiiuan  8i>n  of  the  king 
the  great  Kshntnipa  Dtfiuaseua. 

Of  the  twenty-six  ten  are  clearly  dated,  six  M-ith  153  and  four  with 
160. 

Yasa<liiman'K  coins  are  rare.  Pandit  EhajtrvanUl's  collection  contained 
seven.'  The  Lust  on  the  obverse  is  a  good  imitation  of  the  biist  on  his 
father's  coins.  Still  it  is  of  inferior  workmanship,  and  starts  the  practice 
whicli  later  Kshatrapas  continnotl  of  copyiucf  their  predecessor's  ima^. 
On  unly  two  of  the  seven  sjweimens  are  the  dates  clear^  160  and  161. 
The  Icg'end  on  the  coin  dated  160  is  : 

liajuo  Moliiik.shiitrapftBa  Ddmosenasn  pnlTA&a.  Tlitjfiah 
Kshalmpan  Ya^adainnah. 

Of  the  king  tho  great  Kshatrapa  Yiura<lttman  »oa  of  tho 
king  the  great  Kshatrapa  DiimaaeiuL 

On  the  coin  dated  161  the  Icg-cnd  nins  : 

Ei'tjno  MahnkHluilmpiMa  IMinasenaiia  pntrruia  Rtijfio 
Malidkalmtrnpasa  YaKadAinnah. 

Of  tlio  king  the  great  Kehiitrui^  Yoi^addman  son  of  tho 
king  t}iu  gruat  K&liatrapa  Diimafiuna. 

Vijayasena's  coins  are  common.  As  many  as  1 67  were  in  the  Pandit's 
eoUoction.  Almost  all  ai-e  of  good  Avorkmanship,  well  preserved,  and 
clearly  lettered.  On  fifty-four  of  them  tlie  fallowing  dates  can  be  clearly 
mul,  160,  161,  162,  163',  16-t,  165,  166, 167,  168, 170,  and  171.  This 
would  give  Vijavascna  a  reign  of  at  least  eleven  years  from  160  to  171 
(a.u.  238-2t9)/   The  legend  reads ; 

(Rdjfio  MftliakHhatrapa&a  DAinafionaputTaaa  Rajilo 
Mahdkskatrapasa  Yijayasonaso. 

Of  tlio  king  tho  great  Kshatrapa  Vijayasena  son  of  tho 
king  the  great  Kshatrapa  Dimaaeiuu 


I 


1  Oufl  Biwcliaou  in  Uw  collection  of  Mr.  Vajcahankar  Ixars  date  158i 


Id  two  good  specimens  of  Vijayasena's  coins  with  traces  of  tlie  date 
166  he  is  styl«ja  Kshatrapa.     This  the  Pandit  could  not  explain.' 

A'ijayascna  was  succeetled  by  his  brother  Djinuijadasri  III.  called 
MahAkshatrapa  on  his  coins.  His  coins  which  are  compai-ativel  y  iincom- 
tnon  are  inferior  in  workmanship  to  the  coins  of  Vijayasona.  Of  seven 
in  the  Pandit's  collection  three  are  dated  l?*,  175,  and  176. 

After  Ddmajadniri  come  coins  of  Rndrasena  IT.  son  of  Viradaman, 
the  earliest  of  them  bearing  date  17S.  As  the  latest  coins  of  Vijayasena 
are  dated  171,  173  may  lie  taken  as  the  year  of  Drimnjadasri's  suc- 
cession. The  end  of  his  reig-n  falls  Ix^tween  176  and  178,  its  probable 
Jen^h  is  alx)ut  five  years.     The  legend  on  his  coins  reads  : 

l^juo  Miihakshatrapusa  DniimsenaputFasa  B^jfio  MaMkahutru^iaaa 
D  ilin  ft  jndaimyah. 
Of  the  king  tlie  great  Kshatr.ipa  Damijftcltts'H  son  of  tlic  king 
the  gj'eat  Kalutitipa  Daumsena. 

Damiijada.srIIII.was  succeeded  byRudi-ascna  II.  son  (►£  Di^miijadasrl's 
)t]ier  \  iradiiman  the  thirteenth  K}^liatraj)a.  lludrjisena  II.'s  coins  like 
"VijavTi-sfna's  are  found  in  y^reat  abundance.  They  are  of  inferior  work- 
manship and  inferior  silver.  Of  eighty-four  in  Dr.  Bliagavdnhil's  col- 
lection eleven  lx)i-ethe  following  clear  dates:  178,  180, 1S3,  185,  186, 
1S8,  and  190.  The  earliest  of  178  probably  belongs  to  the  beginning  of 
Rudnisena's  reign  as  the  date  176  occurs  on  the  latest  coins  of  his 
pnMlecessor.  The  earliest  coins  of  his  son  and  successor  Vi^vasiniha 
are  daUnl  198.  As  Vi.svasimha's  coins  are  of  Ijad  ^vorkmanship  with 
doubtful  legend  and  date  we  may  take  the  end  of  Rudrascna  ll.'s 
reign  to  Ix?  somewhere  Ijctween  190  and  198  or  alxiut  194.  This 
date  would  give  Rudrasena  a  reign  of  about  sixteen  years,  a  length  of 

te  supported  Ijy  the  liirgc  numl^er  of  his  coins.     The  legend  reads  : 
Tiff  ^m  ^T^mg^^  tjw  ^^^^m  w^m^ 
mj&o  Kalutr&pasa  Viradainaputmsa  Rdjfiu  Muhdksha* 
^L  tmpnsn  RndnisenaHa. 

^1  Of  the  king  the  groat  KshHtmita  RiKirasena  son  of  the 

king  the  Kalmtrapa  Viraddma. 

Rndrasena  was  succeeded  by  his  son  \'isva»iTnha.  In  style  and  abund- 

Visvasimha's  coins   are  on  a  par   with   his  father's.      They  are 

'Icswly  sti-uck  with  a  bad  die  and  in  most  the  legend  is  faulty  often 

itting  the  date.     Of  fifty-sis  in  the  Pandit's   collection  only    four 

It^ible  dates,  one  with   198,  two  with  200,  and  one  with  201. 

ite   201  must  lie  of  the  end  of  \'isvasin:ha';s  reign  as  a  coin 

jrotber  Bliai'ttriddnian  is  dated  200.     It  may  thei-eforc  be  held 

'^i^vasiinha  reigneil  for  the  six  years  ending  200    (l.D.  272-278). 

]eg<end  reads: 

ndjuu  MiihAkahatr:4JHSa  Rudriiscuapuinisa  R,ijuiU,i 
Kshatrapana  Vis'vasiinluvsa. 
Of  the  king  the  Kflhatrapa  Vi*v.aBimha  son  of  the  king 
tihe  great  KahntmpB  Budrasezia. 

'  One  of  tliom  was  Icnl  by  Mr.  VAJo»h»nkar  Chivrohankar. 
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It  is  not  known  whellicr  \"i>v»simlia.'s  lass  of  title  was  thio  to  hte 
Ijeiiig'  snliortliiuvto  to  some  overlord,  or  whether  durin<;  his  reign  the 
Ksliatraixis  sviffered  defeat  and  loss  of  territory.  The  pruLable  exf>laiiation 
seems  to  Ix;  that  ho  K'gan  his  reign  in  a  sulx)rilia»te  position  and  after- 
wards rose  to  supreme  rule, 

Vi>vasiniha  was  Miccoeded  by  his  brother  Bharttridiiman.'  Iliscoinn 
which  are  found  in  large  mimbcrs  are  in  s-tyle  and  workmanship 
inferior  even  to  Yi^vapilnha's  coins.  Of  forty-five  in  the  Pandit's 
collection  seven  l>air  the  dates  202,  207,  210,  211,  and  2U.  As 
the  earliest  coin  of  his  8ueees&or  is  dated  218,  Bliarttridaman's  reign 
scorns  to  have  hiatal  alwut  fourteen  years  from  202  to  21  fi  (\.D.  27S- 
294-).  Most  of  the  er^in  legends  style  Hharttridjlman  Maluiksl)atra]ia 
thoiii;h  in  a  few  he  is  simply  styled  Kshatrapa.  Tliis  wotdd  seem  to 
show  that  like  his  brother  ^'isvaHindla  he  lx.'^n  as  a  K»Iiatra]ia  and 
afterwards  ^ined  the  rank  and  ])ower  of  Msdiakshatrapa. 

In  Bharttriddman^s  earlier  coins  the  Ief,''cnd  reads: 

Rftjfio  Mali:ikahatifipfi9.i  UmliTwc^napiitrasa  Riijnah 

Kaliatvaiiawi  1  iliaitritlamnah. 

Of  the  kinglho  Kshatniipa  Iiiiarttri<l;iniRn  son  of  the  king 

the  gruat  Ksh^tnipa  Kiidnvscnn. 

In  the  later  coins  the  lep^cnd  is  the  same  except  that  ^fT^^fl  the 
f^rcat  Ksliatrapa  takes  the  place  of  ^TfT  the  Kshatrapa. 

Bh.irttridttman  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vi>vasena  the  twentieth 
Kshatrnjia.  His  coins  are  fairly  common,  and  of  IjoxI  workmanship, 
the  le^'^end  imperfect  and  carelessly  struck,  the  obverse  mrely  dated. 
Of  twenty-five  in  Dr.  Bhagviinkll's  collection,  only  three  Leai*  douhtfnl 
dates  one  218  and  two  222.     The  legend  resuls  ; 

mi  iT^T^q^  Hf?:rJT3^^  m-  SeR't^  f^M%^^, 

Riijuo  Mn}ulkBlutti-ii|i:iaa  BlLaiiri<iitina  piitrasa  RjijuHh 
Ksluvtmiiasji  V  i»f vasciuisa. 

Of  tho  king  the  Kslukti-jtiMi  Virfvasena  son  of  the  king  tho 
Miiliak^ititi-aiui  liharttridruiian. 

It  would  seem  from  the  lower  title  of  Ksliatrapa  which  we  finil 
given  to  A'isvascna  and  to  most  of  the  later  Ksliatrajias  that  from 
alxMit  220  (a,d.  293)  the  Ksliatrapa  doniiniou  lost  its  importance. 

A  hoanl  of  coins  found  in  ISGl  near  Kantd  on  the  Krishna,  thii-tv- 
oue  miles  south  of  Siitilra,  suggfcsts"  that  the  Kshati^apas  retained  the 
■Nortii  Konkan  and  held  a  considerable  sliarc  of  the  West  Dakhan 
down  to  the  time  of  A'isvasena  (a.d.SOO).  Tho  hoai-d  includes  coins 
of  the  six  following  rulers;  Vijayasena  (a.d.  23S-249),  his  brother 
DHmajiwlasri  III.  {a.d,251-255),  Rudrasena  II.  (a.d.256-272)  s<m  of 
V£ra(Wnian,  V'isvasimba  {A.D.272-2TS)  sou  of  Rudrascna,  Bharttrida- 
man  (a.d.  27^-291')  son  of  Rudrascna  II.,  and  Visvasena  (a.d.  29G-300) 
son  of  Bliarttirddman,  It  may  l^e  argued  that  tins  Kan^d  hoai-d  is  of 
no  historical  value  Ijeing  the  chance  importation  of  some  CJujarAt 
pilgrim  to  the   Krishna.    The  following  considerations   favour    tlio 
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THE  KSHATRAPAS. 

H*'W  lliat  the  conteuts  of  the  hoard  furnish  cvidontv  of  the  local   rule 

thf  kin^s  wliosc  coins  Ijavc  been  found  at  Karud.     The  date   (a.d. 

lS-2i9)   of  Vijayasena,  tlie  earliest  king-  of  the  hoard,  agrees  well 

jrith  the  spread  of  Gujarat  jwwer  in  the  Dakliau  as  it    follows  the 

rurthrow  both   of  the  west  (a.d.18U-200)  and  of  the  cast  (a.d.  220) 

|f4lt&kamii«,  while  it  precedes  the  establishment  of  any    later   west 

)aUian  d\Tiasty  :   (2)  All  the  king-s  whose  coins  occur  in  the  hoard 

jre  Moliaks-hatrajias  and  from  the   details  in  the  Periplus  (a.D.  247), 

earliest,  Vijayasona,  must  have  been  a  mler  of  special  wealth  and 

)wer:  (3)  Tliat  the  coins  cease  with  Visvasena  (a.d.296-300)  is  in 

?oord  with  the  fact  that  A'isvasena  was  the  last  of  the  direct  line 

Chashlana,  and  that  with  or  liefore  the  close  of  Visvasena's  reign 

]K)wcr  of  thif  GujarJlt  Ksliati-apas   declined.     The  presumption 

bat   Kshatrapa  jwwer  was  at  its  hcij,dit  durin|jf   the  reifjns   of    the 

infjs  whose  coins  liavo  been  found  at  Kardd  is  strengthened  by  the 

at    Amravati   in    the  Borars  of   a  hoard   of  coins   of   tho 

(A.D.25G-272)  son  of  the  Mablksha- 


ificoverv  at    Amravati   in    the   J 
fahaksiiatrapa  Rudrascna  (II.  ?) 
apa  Diimdjailaarri.' 


^  Whether  the  end  of  Chash^ua's  direct  line  was  due  to  their  conquest 
B^  some  other  dynasty  or  to  the  failure  of  heirs  is  doubtful.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  after  an  interval  of  alxiut  seven  years 
(a.d.  J}00-30Sj  an  entirely  new  king  ap]>ear8,  Kudrasiinha  son  of 
~iv;wl'»mj»n.  As  Rudi^asiniha's  father  Jivadrfman  is  simply  called 
ivjiuii  he  may  luivo  been  some  liigh  officer  under  the  Ksliatrajm 
[ytuthiy.  Tliat  Rudcasiinha  is  called  a  Kshatrapa  may  show  tlwvt 
rt  of  the  Kshatmpa  dominion  which  liad  lx3en  lost  during  the  reign 
Visvasena  was  given  to  some  distant  member  or  scion  of  tbe 
sbatnipu  d}T]asty  of  the  name  of  Rudi-afciniha.  The  occurrence  of 
ilitical  (lianges  is  hjither  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  eoir»s  of  Rudra- 
siinhu  are  of  a  lx;tter  type  tlian  those  of  the  preccMlinj^  Kshatrapas. 
Rudniitimha's  coins  are  fairly  common.  Of  twelve  in  Dr.  Bliagvinib'd's 
collection  five  arc  clearly  dated,  three  230,  one  231,  and  one  2  U),  This 
leaves  a  blank  of  seven  ^-ears  between  the  last  date  of  Visvasena  and 
the  earliest  date  of  Rudrasindia.     The  legend  reads  ; 

Svilini  JivadiimA.  putrasa  R.ijnah  Kshatmpasa  Ru<lrru!iTiiha£:i. 
Of  t\w  king  tho  Knhatnipa  Rudnisinilui  sou  of  Svaiiii  JiviulAiiiiui. 

Rndraginiha  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Yasadflman  whose  coins 
we  rather  rare.  Of  throe  in  Dr.  Bhagvdnldl's  collection  two  arc  dated 
230,  apparently  the  first  yeai-  of  Yasadaman's  rt-ign  as  his  fallioi-'s 
blest  ct»ins  are  dated  240.  Like  his  father  YasadJJman  is  simply  calleti 
Kabatrapa.     The  legend  reads : 

R^jiiiih  K&ii.itmpasii  RudnisirnhnpiitmAa  Rajfiah  , 

KahatmiMsa  Yatfaddiiinah, 

Of  the  king  thu  Kshatrapn  Yiisndnman  son  of  the 

king  tlio  KB}uvtraj>a  RudrosimhA, 
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The  Coins  found  next  after  Ya-adsiman't;  are  those  of  DAmasiri  who 
wa.s  iimbabliy  the  Urother  of  Ya-adanian  as  ho  is  luoiitioncd  as  the 
son  of  Rudi"»siiiiiia.  Tlie  date  though  not  very  clear  is  apparaiLly 
2 12.  Only  one  coin  of  Djinusiri'.*  it*  rccordod.  In  the  style  of  facu 
and  in  thu  form  of  letters  it  differs  from  the  coins  of  Yasadi'uuan,  with 
which  except  for  the  dat<j  and  the  identity  of  the  father's  name  any 
clo.'^e  connection  would  socm  doubtful.  The  legend  on  the  coin  of 
Ddiuasiri  reads : 

Rujfto  MahAkahatTRpAaa  RudnisiiiiliASAputraaa  Kiijuu 

Mahakslintmpivsa  Damasirisa. 

Of  tlie  king  the  great  Kslmtnipn  DiUuaAlri  son  of  the  king  ths 

gi-ciit  Ksli:itra]i;i  Riuinisinilia, 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  coin  Ijoth  Uudrasiiulia  and  Ddmasiri 
are  called  w;re<iit  Kshatrapas,  while  in  his  own  coin  and  in  the  coins  of 
his  son  Ya-iulrinian,  Rudnisiiidia  is  simply  styled  Kshatrapa.  It  is 
possiljle  tliat  Uiiinasin  nuiy  liavu  been  more  powcrhd  than  Vasadfiman 
and  conscijucntly  taken  to  himself  the  title  of  Mahdksliatrapa.  The 
application  of  the  raorc  iiaiiort^uit  title  to  a  father  who  in  life  had  not 
enjoyed  the  title  is  not  an  unciJinmon  practice  amonij  the  later 
Ksliatrapas.  The  mrity  of  Dauiasiri's  coins  shows  tliat  his  reign  was 
6hort. 

After  Dtimasiri  comes  a  blank  of  about  thirty  )'ears.  The  next 
coin  is  dated  270.  The  fact  that,  contrary  to  wliat  might  have  been 
expected,  the  coins  of  tlic  later  Ksliatra|>as  are  less  common  tlian  those 
of  the  Ciivlicr  Kshatrajjas^  seems  to  point  to  some  gi-eat  politiail  change 
during  the  twenty-seven  years  ending  270  (a.d. -J^l-ii-tS). 

Tlie  coin  dated  270  l«!ongs  to  ^viimi  lludraecna  son  of  Svjimi 
Rudnviiliaau  both  of  whom  the  legend  styles  Alalulksliatra[>a.s.  The 
type  of  the  coin  datotl  27U  is  clearly  adapted  from  the  tyi>e  of  the 
coins  of  Ya^ahiman.  Only  two  of  Rudrascna's  coins  dated  270  arc 
rceordal.  But  l'>ter  coins  of  the  same  Ksliatra pa  of  a  different  stylo 
are  Found  in  large  numbers.  Of  lifty-four  in  the  Pandit's  collection, 
twelve  have  the  following  dates  2SS,  'IjO,  202,  2U3,  2U,  29B,  and  293. 
Tho  diirereuce  in  the  style  of  the  two  sets  of  coins  and  the  blank 
between  270  and  2^8  leave  no  doubt  that  during  those  years  some 
l>oIitical  change  took  place.  Probably  Rudrasena  was  for  a  time  oirer- 
thrown  but  ygain  came  to  power  in  2S3  and  raiintanetUiis  position  till 
298.  Kosides  ealliug  bt>tli  himself  and  his  father  Miduiksliati-aiOiS 
Kudrascna  iulds  to  both  the  attribute  SvArai.  As  no  coin  of  Iludra- 
sena's  father  is  recordetl  it  seems  proWble  the  father  was  not  an 
independent  ruler  and  tliat  the  legend  on  Rudrascna'scnins  is  a  further 
instance  of  a  son  ennobling  his  father.  The  legend  is  the  same  both  in 
the  earlier  coins  of  270  and  in  the  later  coins  ranging  fiom  288  to  299. 
It  reads : 

Kiijuo  Mnhaksliatrapiiaa  Sviimi  RuJitiiLimiiimtnvsa  Hajfio 

MoJiakshatnipiisa  Sviiuii  Rudru»)iiaAn. 

Of  tliti  king  the  great  Kshatrapa  Svilnu  Rmli-ascuii  dun  uf  the  king 

the  great  Kshatrapa  Svdtui  ItiidracUiuan. 
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After  Uudrascna  come  coins  of  Ks^Latrapa  Rudrnsena  son  of  Saiya- 
>na,  Thcee  coins  are  fuirly  common.  Of  five  in  the  Pandit's  collection 
jrough  faulty  minting  none  arc  dat^l.  General  Cuunin^^kiin  nien- 
iions  e«jins  of  Kshatrapa  RuJrascna  dated  3U0,  30 1-,  and  310.'  Thu? 
iroulil  seem  to  show  tlkat  he  was  the  successor  of  Rudrascna  son  of 
ludi-adamau  and  tliat  his  reig^i  extended  to  over  310.  The  legend  on 
Jiese  coins  runs : 

RAjuoMahAkshatrapaHiSTdiiii  SHty:t.scnjiiiutni.sii  R^ijAo 

MaluUuli&trapiiaa  Svdtui  Kudrustinaiui, 

Of  t]ic  king  the  great  Kshntnipa  Svaitii  Rudraaena  son 

of  the  king  the  great  Kshatrapii  Svonii  Sntyasena. 

Of  Rudrascna's  father  Sat}'a5ena  no  coin  is  recorded  and  as  this 

tud^k^>na  immediately  succeeds  Rudrasena  IV.  eon  of  Rudratlaman, 

ire  is  little  doubt  that  Satj'asena  was   not  an  actual  niluv    with  the 

%t  title  Midiaksliatrapa,  but  that  this  was  an  houoritic  title  given  to 

'father  when  his  son  attained  to  sovereignty,     txeneral  Cuniwngliam 

seords  that  a  coin  of  this  Rudrasena  IV.  was  found  along  mth  a  coin 

Cliaudiagupta  II.  in  a  sti'ipa  at  Sultdi^nj  on  the  Ganges  about 

iftcen  miles  south-east  of  Mongir.^ 

rith  Rudrasena  IV,  the  evidence  from  coins  comes  almost  to  a 

Only  one  coin  in  Dr.  BliagA'anli^l's  collection  is  clearly   later 

Rudrasena  IV.     In  the  form  of  the  bust  and  the  style  of  the 

_  jnd  on  the  reverse  tliis  specimen  closely  resembles  the  coins  of 

tttdtasena  IV.     I'nfortunately  owing  to  imix>rfeet  stamping  it  Ijcju-s 

^o  date.     The  legend  reads : 

B^juo  Mahdkdlialmimsa  Svarai  Rutlmscnnsa  Ritjilo  Mahdk>sLatnipu.<^ 

6v:isriyn£i3'a  Svdiui  Siiubascnasa. 

Of  tlie  kinjj:  tLe  great  Kshatratia  Sviiiini  Sinih.aseua,  lister's  eon  of 

the  king  the  great  Ksuati-apa  Svjiriii  Riidriiscna. 

This  legend  would  seem  to  show  that  Rudrasena  IV.  left  no  issue 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Sinihasena.  The  extreme  rarity  of 
Sindmsena's  coins  proves  that  his  reign  wa^  very  short. 

The  Ijufit  and  the  characters  in  one  other  coin  show  it  to  be  of 
later  date  tlian  Simliascna.  Unfortunately  the  legend  is  not  clear. 
Something  Uke  the  letters  <qft  ^"^TltT  Rajno  Kshatrapasa  may  be 
iraoed  in  one  place  and  something  like  5,^^  ^t""?  Put  rasa  Skamla  in 
aaotLcr  place.  Dr.  Bhagvi^nldl  took  this  to  be  a  GujarAt  Kshatrajia 
««f  unknown  linejige  from  whom  the  Kshatraia,  dominion  passed  to  the 

t 


Along    with    the    coins   of   the  rcgular  Kshatrapas    coins    of    a 

[ahatrapa  of  unknown  lineage  named  Isvaradatia  liave  been  found  in 

KAthiilv^da.     In  general  style,  in  the  bust  and  thu  corrupt   Greek 
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\VB.STIiKN 
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Ksliiilrapn  XXV", 
j.D,378-388. 


KsliBtrapn 

XXVI. 
Simhasisub. 


Kshatrapa 

xxvir. 

SkoJiJa. 


fifvaradatta,. 
A. D.  230-250. 


on  the  obverse,  and  in  the  form  of  the  old  Nugari   legend 


Omuungham'*  Arch.  Snr.  X.  127 ;  XV.  29  -  30. 

'  Tklii  coin  of  Rmtraftcn*  luuy  have  Ixtu  taktu  so  far  from  OiijarU  !•>■  the  Oujnrllt 
%i*tk  in  >i«h(>ao  bouoar  the  aliijHi  wu»  built. 
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Westerh 
KsiixtnAPM, 
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Kslintrapa 

XXVI II. 

f^vcvtmiliitta, 

A.D.  230-250. 


on  tliii  reverse,  tsvar&datta's  coins  clopcly  reft'mWe  tliose  of  the  fifteentli 
Kdiatrapa  Vijayasena  (a. d,  2^8-249).  At  the  same  time  the  text 
of  the  NiSginri  legend  differs  from  that  on  the  reverse  of  llie  Kbliatrnpa 
coins  l>y  omitting  the  name  of  the  ruler'e  fatlier  and  by  ehowin<>  in 
wordfi  Isvaradatta'8  date  in  the  year  of  his  own  reign.    Tlie  legend  is: 

Rtijflo  MaliAksliatrnpasa  l^vaniduttasa  vur«lic  |iratl>anic. 
In  tbc  first  year  of  tbe  kinjr  the  great  K:9hatra|ia  fivarailatta. 

Moet  of  the  recorded  coins  of  Isvaradatta  have  this  legend, 
one  specimen  the  legend  is 

Vai-she  dvitije. 
Ill  the  second  yaw. 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  Isvaradatta's  n.'ign  did  not  last  loi^. 
His  iK'Culiar  name  and  hie  eeparate  date  leave  little  duubt  tlmt  he 
belonged  to  eomo  distinct  fanuly  of  K^hatrnpa-t.  The  general  style 
of  his?  coins  shows  tliat  he  cannot  have  licen  a  late  Ksliatrapa  while 
the  fact  that  he  is  csiUcd  Mahiikeliatrapa  pccms  to  show  he  was  on 
independent  rulor.  No  gooil  evidence  is  available  for  fixing  his  date. 
As  already  mentioned  the  wovkmans-hip  of  his  coins  bringij  him  near 
to  A'ijayasena  (A.D.2.3S-2-i9).  In  Ndsik  Cave  X.  the  letters  of 
Insci-iptian  XV.  closely  correspond  with  the  letters  of  the  legends  on 
Kyhiitrapa  coins,  and  prolnbly  belong  to  almost  the  same  date  as  the 
inscription  of  RiidrmLiman  on  the  (iirniir  rock  that  is  tnalx»ut  A.n.  150. 
The  alisence  of  any  record  of  the  Andhras  except  the  name  of  the  king 
Madliarfputa  Sirisena  or  Sakasena  (a  .d.  1 80),  makes  it  probable  that 
after  YajnasrI  Gautamiputi-a  (a.d.  150)  Andhra  power  waned  along  the 
KonljCan  and  South  Gujarat  sealxsird.  According  to  the  PurAnas  th« 
Abhiras  Riccceded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Aiullinvs.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  the  Abhfra  king  lavaraseua  of  Ndsik  Inscription  XV. 
was  one  of  the  Althi'ra  ct»n(iuerors  of  tlie  Andhras  who  took  from  them 
the  West  Dakliau.  A  migration  of  Abhiras  from  Ptolem)'"'s  Abiria 
in  Upper  Sindh  through  Sindh  by  sea  to  the  Konkan  and  thence  to 
Ndsik  is  witliin  the  range  of  possibility.  About  tifty  years  later 
king  lavaradatta'  who  wa.s  pcrliai)s  of  the  same  family  as  the  Abhira 
ting  of  tlie  Nisik  inscription  seems  to  liavc  conciuereJ  the  kingdom  of 
Kshatrapa  Vija}"aeena,  adding  Gujai4t,  Kdthiavdda,  and  part  of  the 
Dakhan  to  his  other  territory.  In  honour  of  this  great  conquest  he 
may  have  taken  the  title  Mahikshatrapa  and  struck  coins  in  the 
GujarAt  Kshatrapa  style  but  in  an  era  reckoned  from  the  date  of  his 
own  conqnest.  IsvaradatiVe  success  was  shortlived.  Only  two  years 
later  (that  is  alxjut  a.d.  252)  the  Mjdiilki>hatr.aiia  Diimjljadafa-i  won  back 
the  lost  Kshatrapa  territory.  The  fjict  that  Isvaradatta's  recorded 
coins  Ijclong  to  only  two  years  and  that  the  break  between  the  regular 


'  fs'varadatta's  numc  ends  in  dnlta  as  docs  also  tbat  uf  ^''i^mifltt■  the  1»Hki  of  king 
It^varaaena  of  the  Nibik  iuscripllon. 
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Lsliatmpas  Vijayaseua  and  Ddm.ljadasri  did  not  last  more  than  two 
>r  three  ycare  gives  sui)j>ort  to  this  explanation  J 

The  following  table  gives  the  genealogy  o£  tlic  Westera  Ksltatraiias : 
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^B  '  Dr.  Blts^tnlU'!)  suggestion  that  Vijayueiui  (a.d.  238*249)  w&s  cIcfeattHlby  the 
^H^bliir  or  Ahir  king  f^ranbdatta  who  (fntvreil  OnjarAt  from  the  North  Konlcon  sceina 
^^■■to  to  qn^tion.  First  a«  regnnls  the  suggestion  that  Vijayaocna  wiw  the  Kshatrapa 
^H^ae  powi'T  f -^vaiwlatta  overthrew  it  is  to  be  noticed  thut  though  the  two  coinleas 
^^^■m  (A.D.  2-19-201)  between  the  last  coin  of  Vijiiynsena  and  the  earHest  eojn  of 
IMmAjada.si'i  agree  with  the  recorded  kugth  of  f^varadatta's  supremacy  the  ahgcnee  of 
not  in  itfelf  proof  of  a  reverse  or  Kiss  of  KBliatropa  power  between  the  reigns  of 
teas,  and  DamajadoiM.  It  is  true  the  I'andit  conKiders  that  (.I'varadatta's  coins 
'  resemble  those  of  Vi jayssena.  At  the  same  time  lie  also  (Nilsik  StAt.  Acct.  (124 ) 
irlit  them  very  similar  to  VMnuUnmn's  (a. D.  230- 238)  coins.  Vlradaman's  date  so 
iiuclsatcly  proccdes  Vijayaseiia's  that  in  many  respects  their  coina  must  he  closely 
It  is  to  he  Tutted  that  a.d.  230  -  235  the  time  of  rival  Kshntrapas  among  whom 
Iman  ms  one  (eBi>eeia11y  the  time  between  K.T>.  236  and  238  during  which  none  of 
mk  Mramed  the  title  Mahdkshotrapa)  wus  suitable  to  (perlmps  wna  the  result  of) 
.  Mi0M«afni  inracioa  by  fb'vantdatln,  and  that  this  same  iiivatiion  may  have  been  the 
I  of  tlie  transfer  of  the  eapital,  noteil  In  the  Peri])luH  (A.D,  247)  as  liaving  taken 
some  years  before,  from  Ozenc  or  Ujjnin  to  Miiuingura  or  Jundga^lh  (McCrindle, 
t,  122).  On  the  other  hand  the  fact  tliat  Vijayosena  regained  the  title  of  Mahdkslui- 
ijia  and  lianded  it  to  hi«  successor  DamAjada.<^ri  III.  wuuld  seem  to  shew  that  no 
or  Immiliation  occurred  during  the  coinless  years  (a.d.  249-251)  between  their 
ip}K«ition  which  is  suppirted  by  the  flourinhlug  state  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
I'eriploa  (a.d.  247)  and  aluo  by  the  evidence  that  lioth  the  above  KsltatrapM 
KarAd  iu  Satdro.  At  the  same  time  if  the  diiTcrcncc  betweed  Viraddman's 
ViJHyascna'f  coins  is  snfflciont  to  make  it  onlikcly  that  Itfvaradatta'a  can  be  copius 
ViraiLiroan's  it  seems  possible  that  tlio  year  of  fb'varudatta's  overlordship  may  bo 
o.  year  A.D.  214  (K.  l(5ti]  in  wliich  Vijayasena's  coins  bear  the  title  Kshatraita,  and 
L  the  n^samyition  of  this  lower  title  in  the  middle  of  a  reign,  which  with  this  cxccp- 
Itl.  "  .  claims  the  title  MahiikshatrajwL,  may  be  due  to  the  tenjporary  necessity 
!!?  tlie  supremacy  of  fivara«Uitta.  With  reference  to  the  I'andit'B 
luii  I.II.II.  I^'varailatta  was  an  Abhira  the  fact  noted  above  of  a  trace  of  Kahatra|>a 
•t  KoTJd  thirty-one  miles  south  of  SAtim  together  with  the  fact  that  they 
^tMUAfiArlnta  or  the  Konkan  makes  it  probable  that  they  reached  Kar^d  by  Chipliin 
^^^^■IH'  KmnbliArli  pass.  Ttiat  the  Kshatrapas  entered  the  Dakhon  by  so  southerly  a 
^^^^Binst«ail  of  by  some  ono  of  the  more  central  Tltdna  imsees,  seems  to  imply  the 
^^^^^Bcc  of  some  hostile  ])ower  iu  Niisik  and  Klidndesh.  This  after  the  ckme  of  the 
^^^^Hh  century  A.D.  rould  hardly  have  beentlM;  Andhraaor  Kiltikamis.  It  may  therefore 
^^l^^mniod  to  have  been  the  Andhras'  snecessors  the  Abldras.  As  regnnls  the  thinl 
Mglgcstion  that  Kahatmpa  Qujarit  was  overrun  from  the  North  Konkan  it  in  to  In;  uyiU-xl 
the  evidence  of  connection  between  fi^varascna  of  the  Nasik  inscription  (Cave  X. 
)f)  and  fit^'aradatta  of  the  coin;:,  is  Umited  to  a  probable  nearness  in  time  aud  a  somewluit 
Icimilarity  in  name.  On  the  other  hand  no  iniicription  or  other  record  points  to  Abhira 
loncy  in  tlie  North  Konkan  or  South  GnjnrAt.  The  presence  of  an  Abhira  pnwi-r 
I  North  Konkan  seems  inconsist^'nt  witli  Kshatra]>a  rule  at  Kolydn  and  Kar^l  in 
coiul  half  of  the  thirtl  century.  Tlie  i>osition  allotted  to  Aberia  in  the  Periplua 
rindlc,  J 13)  inland  from  i^nrastreue,  apparently  in  the  ncighbourhooil  of  Tliar 
Lrkar ;  the  finding  of  (i^varadatta's  coins  in  Kiitliuivjida  (Nasik  Oaactteer,  XIII. 
024)  :  and  (perliape  between  A.D.  230  and  240)  the  trannfer  wetttwanlit  of  the  hcod- 
qaoiicrs  of  the  Kshatrapa  kingdom  seem  all  to  point  to  the  cast  mther  than  to  the 
oatht  OS  the  side  from  which  f^varmlatta  invaded  Qujarit.  At  the  same  time  the 
ce  daring  the  reign  of  Budrasiniha  I.  (a.d.  181)  to  tlie  Abhira  Rudruhhiiti  who 
fatlter  waa  Sciiapati  or  Commander-in-Chief  suggest*  that  Irfvanulatta  may 
not  a  fiflvigner  but  a  revolted  geuernl.  This  supposition,  his  assumption  of 
'-*-^*— '-»trup»,  and  the  finding  of  liis  cotiui  only  ui  KAtUixivjida  to  a  certain 
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THE  WESTERN  KSHATRAPAS. 
I. 

NahapAka, 

King,  KxbabarfcU,  KBiuitrapa 

(A.D.  100-iaot). 


II. 

CtMdrtHMk  motZMMUka, 

S.iug.  MaUlulMti^w 

(A.D.  100-180X 

III. 

Jayad&nuui,  King,  Kshatrapa 

(A.o.130-140). 

IV. 

Rudmd&Dmn, 

Kiug,  MahMshatnL)Mi 

(A.t>.  li3-lbSieirea). 


I 
V. 

DAinAzarfa  or  Ddm&Jadag'ri, 
KlnK,  Knhatrapa 
(A.D.  163  eirea). 

VI. 

Jtvadiman, 
Kinpr,  Mah&ksliatrapa 
(A.D.  178,  A.o.  190  eirca). 


Budnulmha, 
KrnK.  Mahakdiatropa 
(A.D.  IW  •  106  eirea). 


VIII. 
Rudrasena, 


Banghadiman, 
King,  Uahikshatrapa    King,  Hah&kahatrapa 


k 


(A.D.  200  •220  area). 


(A.D.  222 -226  area). 


Dimaaena, 
King,  XabUuhatraiia 
(A.D.8Se-2S6elrca). 


ik. 


TritbivlMna,  King,  Kahatrapa 
(A.D.  232  etrcd). 


x'li. 

0!i&)l^ailaa'ri  II.  King,  Kahatrapa 
(A.D.  232  etrcaj. 


I 

XIII. 

Virad&man, 

King,  Kahatrapa 

(A.O.  236.  238  eireay. 


I 

XVIII. 

Vis'vaaimha, 

King,  Kshatrapa 

(A.o.  273 -278  circa). 


xiv. 

Yas'ad&maii  II. 

King,  KshatTrfpa 

(A.U.  238,  239  circa). 

XVII. 

Budraaena  II. 

King,  Mahikahatrana 

(A.0. 85e-272ctrea). 


XV. 

MJayaaena, 
King,  Ksliatrapaand 
AUh&kshatmpa 
(A.D.  238- 2<9  circa). 


xk 

mmiJadaiTri  lU. 
King.  liahikdiBb«|ia 
U>B.  S51«SS6etfva|. 


XXII. 
Yas'ad&man  II.  King.  Kshatnuia 
(A.D.  S18  cmw). 


XIX. 

Dhsrttridtoian, 
King,  Kshatrapa  and 

Mah&kshatrana 

(A.D.  278  •291  area). 

I 

XX. 

Vis'vawna, 

King,  KshatniiM 

(A.o.  296 -300  circa). 

XXI. 

Rudrasiinha  son  of 

8v&mi  Jlvidftman, 

King,  Kshatritpa 

(A.D,  308, 309,  818  eirea). 


XXIII. 

D4ma8iri,  King,  Mahikthatrapa 

(A.D.  820  eirea). 


XXIV. 
Sr&mi  Rudraaona  III. 
King,  Mah&lcshatrapa 
son  of  king  Mah&kahatrapa,  Sv&roi  Radrad&ina, 
(A.D.  348,  366  •  370  circa). 

XXV, 

SvfanI  Radraaena  IV. 

King,  Hahikshatnpa, 

BOn  of  king  Mahakshatrapa,  Srfimi  Sot  jraaena, 

(A.D.  378 -388  circa). 

XXVI. 

S\iaai  Siinhaacna 

King,  Uahlikshatrapa, 

dster's  son  of  king  Mahakshatrapa 

Sr&ml  Rudrasena  (XXV). 

XIVII. 
Bkanda 1 


The  materials  regardincrthe  Traikritakas,thouf^h  mcap;re,  seiTcto  show 
flliat  thoy  we're  a  powcrhil  dynasty  who  rose  tocoubCijuence  alxmt  tlie  time 
of  the  niidtlle  Ksliatrapas  (a.ij.  250).  All  the  recortktl  information  is  in 
two  enpperplates,  one  llie  Kanheri  copperplate  found  by  Dr,  Jiird  in 
18^39,'  the  other  a  cojtpcrplate  found  at  IVirdi  near  Halsjir  in  1S85.- 
IJoth  ])lates  are  dated,  the  Kanheri  jjlute  '  in  the  year  two  hundred  and 
forty -live  of  tlie  increasing  rale  of  the  Traikiitakas'';  the  Pdrdi  plate  in 
Saiiivat  2(17 -clearly  H^ucd.  The  Xanlieri  plate  contains  uotliiug  of 
historical  imi>ortance ;  the  Pardi  plate  jjpves  the  name  of  the  donor  as 
J^ahraj<ena  or  Dharasena  '  the  illustrious  f^reat  king  of  the  Ti-aikutakas/ 
Thon|;;h  it  does  not  jjive  any  royal  name  the  Kaniieri  plate  es]iresKly 
mentions  the  date  as  the  year  215  of  the  increasinj^;  rule  of  the  Traikutakas. 
The  P^rdi  plate  gives  the  name  of  the  king:  '<^  ''jf  the  Traikiitakas' 
but  merely  mentions  the  date  as  Sam.  207.  This  thite  thoug-h  not  stated 
to  be  in  the  era  of  the  Traikiitakas  must  l>e  taken  to  Ixj  dated  in  the  same 
era  as  the  Kanheri  plate  seciny:  that  the  style  of  the  letters  of  both 
plates  is  very  similar. 

The  initial  date  must  tliorefore  hwQ  been  started  by  tlie  founder 
of  the  d}"nasty  and  the  Kanheri  jilate  proves  the  dsniasty  nnist  have 
la*>ted  at  least  245  years.  The  P^rdi  plate  is  one  of  tine  earlie!«t 
copper-plate  fji-ants  in  India.  Neither  the  genealno;;-  nor  even  the  usual 
three  generations  including  the  father  and  gi"andfatlier  are  given,  nor 
like  later  plates  does  it  contain  a  wealth  of  attributes.  The  king  is 
called  '  the  great  king    of   the  Traikutakas/    the  ]»ei-former    of    the 

»it»viwicdha  or  horse-sacrifiee,  a  distinction  bespeaking  a  powerful 
sovereign.  It  may  tliereforc  be  supposed  that  Dalu-asena  held  South 
(iujanit  to  the  Kai-ljada  together  with  pai't  of  the  North  Konkau  and 
of  the  Ghfit  and  Dakiiau  plateau, 

■  "Wliat  then  was  the  initial  diite  of  the  Ti-aikutalcas  ?  Ten  Gujarui 
^^copper-plates  of  tlie  tiurjjaras  and  Chalukyas  are  dated  in  an  unkuow^^ 
era  with  Sain,  followed  by  the  date  figures  as  in  the  Pjirdi  plate  and  as 
in  (iU]>ta  inscriptions.  The  earliest  is  the  fragment  from  Sdnkhe<Ia  in 
the  Earoda  State  tlated  Saiu  316,  wliieh  would  fall  in  the  reign  of 
Dadik  I.  of  Broach.-'  Next  come  the  two  Kaira  grants  of  the  Gurjjara 
king  Dadda  Pras'dntaraga  dated  Sam.  3S0  and  Sam.  385';  and  the 
SAt'ikheda  grant  of  Kanngraha  dated  Sain.  391^;  then  the  Kaira  grant 
of  the  Chalukya  king  Vijayardja  or  Vijayavarman  dated  Saiiivatsara 
3y  t°;  then  the  Bagunird   grant   of  tlie  Senckaka  chief  Nikmnbballa- 


'Cave  ToRiiile  Inscriptioiia,  B<»m.  Arcli.  Sur.  Sep.  Number  XT.  page  u7ff. 
«J.  B.  B.  E.  A,  S.  XVI.  340.      'Epigmpliiu  ludica,  11.  ID.      Hud.  Ant.  XIII.  81ff. 
»Ep.  lud.  II.  20. 

«Iuil.  Ant,  VII.  248tf.    Dr.  Blianiliirkar  (Eiirly  Hist,  of  the  Dcccan,  42  note  7)  Uw 
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sakti';  two   grants    from  N.'ivs.lri  and  Surat  of  the  Chalukva  king; 
SiW<litya  Sryas'raya  dutt'tl  til  and  ii'i";   two  the  Navsari  and  K6\-i 
jp-auts  of  the  Gurjjara  king  Jayabhata  dated  respectively  Sain.  45i 
and  Satii.  4S6'';  and  a  grant  of  Pulakes'i  dated  Samvat  49U.* 

Of  these  the   grant  dated   421   speaks  of    Siladitj'a  Sry:israj-a 
Yuvardja  or    heir-ajjparent  and   as   the   son   of    Ja}'usiinhavarmmai 
The   plate  fnithcr    shows  that   Jayasiinliavarraman    was    brother   of 
Vlkramsiditya   and  son  of   Pnlakesd  Vallahlm  '  the   conqueror  of  the 
northern  king  HarBhavardliana.'     The  name  JayasimKivarmman  doos 
not  occur  in  any  co])|X'r])]atc  of  the  main  line  of  the  Western  Cliahjk- 
yns  of  the  Dakluii.     That  he  is  called  Mahdrjija  or  great  king  and  tlukt 
his  son  Sililditya  is  called  Yuvarrijaor  lK'ir-a])parent  snggest  that  Jay 
Biinliavavmman  was  the  founder  of  the  GujarAt  branch   of  the  Wcste; 
Chalokyas  and  that   his  great  Daklian  brother   Vikram^ditjik  was 
overlord,  a  relation  which  would  explain  the  mention  of  VikraitLiditya  i' 
the  genealogy    of    the  co]iper-plate,     Vikramiiditya's  reign  ended  ia 
A.D,  680(Saka  802).''     Supposing  our    grant  to  be  dated  in  this  1: 
year  of  Vikvaniiidit}'a,  Samvat  421  shtmld  correspond  to  Saka  602,  whii 
gives  Saka  181  or  A.i>.  259  as  the  initial  date  of  the  era  in  which  the 
plate  is  dated.     Probably  the  plate  was  dated  earlier  in  the  reign 
Viki-amilditj-a  giving  AD.  250.     In  any  ease  the  era  used  cannot  lie 
Gupta,  em  whose  initial  year  is  now  finally  settled  to  l)e  a.d.  319. 

The  second  grant  of  the  same  Slli'ulitya  is  dated  Samvat    443. 
itj,  both  in  an  eidogistie  verse  at  the  Ix'ginning  and    in  the  text   of 
genealogy,    Vinayciditya    Satyiisraya    Vallablia    is    mentioned  as 
paramount  sovereign  which  proves  that  1)y  Samvat  443  \'ikramadit 
IumI  been  succeeded  by  Vinayriditya.   .  The  reign  of  Vinay.aditya  ha.s 
fixed  as  livsting  f rom  Saka  602   to  Saka  6 IS  tliat  is  from  a.d.  690 
A.D.    Gi^G-e?."    Taking  Saka  CI 5  or     a.d,  693    to   correspond 
Samvat  44.1,  the  initial  j-ear  of  the  era  is  a.d.  250. 

'I  he  grant  of  Pulake3'ivallal»ha  Jaiulsra3'a  dated  Samvat  490,  menti 
Mangalarasai-d)-!!  as  the  donor's  older  brother  and  as  the  son  of  Jaj'asi: 
havarnmian.     And  a  Balstlr  gi-ant  whose  donor  is  mentionwl  as  Man, 
laraja  son  of  Jayasiiiihavarmman,  apimrcntly  the  same  as  the  Manga' 
aiusariiya  of  the  plate  just  mentione<l,  is  date^il  Saka  653.^     Placing  the 
elder  brother  alx»xit  ten  years  before  the  younger  we  get    Satn^Tit   4S0 
as  the  date  of  Mangalardja,  which,  corresponding  with  Saka  653  or  .\.o. 
730-31,  gives  A.D.  730  minus  4S0  that  is  a.u.  250-51   as  the  initial 
year  of  the  era  in  which  Pulakesi's  grant  is  dated.   In  the  Navsari  plates, 
which  record  a  gift  by  the   Gurjjara  king   Jayabhata  in    Sainvat  456, 
Dadda  11.  the  donor  of  the  Kaira  grants  which  l>car  date  380  and  38.5, 
is  mentioned  in  the  genealogical  part  at  the   Legirming  as   *  ]>rotcctiii^J 
the  lord  of  Valablii  who  liad  been  dofeate<l  by  the  great  lord  the  illi^^f 
trious  Harsliadeva.'     Now  the  great   Harskideva  or  Harsha  Vardhaffll^ 
of  Kananj  whose  court  was  visited  by  the    Chinese    pilgrim   Iliuen 
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'  Iu.l  Aut.  XIV,  75  ikuil  Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  XVI,  Iff, 


rpiang:  between  a.d.  629  and  C-io,  reigned  according  to  Reinaud  from 
A.D.  607  tij  about  A.D.  64-8.     Taking  a.d,  250  as  the  initial  year  of  tlie 

t'a  of  the  Kaira  plates,  Dadda  II.'s  dates  3S0  and  385,  corresjxinding 
I  A.D,  630  and  635,  fall  in  the  reign  of  Harshavardhana. 
These   considerations    seem   to  show    that   the  initial  date  of  the 
raiki'vtaka  era   was  at  or  about  a.d.  250  which  at  once   suggests  ita 
identity  with  the  Chedi  or  Kalachuri  em.^      The  nest  question  is,  Who 
these  Traikutakas.     The  meaning  of  the  title  seems  to  be  kings 
Trikuta,     Several  references  seem  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  city 
Triki^ta   on    the    western   seaboard.     In   describing  Raghu^a 
iphant  progress  the  RjimAyana  and  tlxe  Raghuvainsa  mention  him 
as  having  established  the  city  of  Trikuta  in  Apardnta  on  the  western 
seaboard,*     Trikxitakam  or  Trikfitam,  a  Sanskrit  name  for  sea  salt  seems 
a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  Trikuta  was  tlie  emporium  from  which 
Konkan  salt  was  distributed  over  the  Daklian.     The  scanty  infoitnation 
regarding  tlic  territory  nilc<l  by  the  Ti-aikutakas  is  in  agreement  with 
the  suggestion  that  Junoar  in  Noi-th  Poona  was  the  probable  site  of 
their  capital  and  that  in  the  three  ranges  that  encircle  Junnar  we  have 
tlie  origin  of  the  term  Trikuta  or  Three-Peaked. 

Of  the  race  or  tril^e  of  tlie  Traikutakas  nothing  is  known.  Tlie  conjcc- 
may  l.te  offered  that  they  are  a  branch  of  the  Abliira  liings  of  the 
Inae,  one  of  whom  is  mentioned  in  Inscription  XV.  of  Ndsik  Cave  X. 
lich  from  the  style  of  the  letters  l>clongs  to  alwut  a.d.  150  to  200. 
The  easy  eounoction  between  Nasik  and  Balsdr  by  way  of  Petli  (Peiiit) 
id  the  nearness  in  time  Ijetween  the  Nd-sik  inscription  and  the  initial 
ite  of  the  Traikutakas  support  this  conjecture.  The  further  suggestion 
may  l>e  ofEered  that  the  founder  of  the  line  of  Traikdtakaa  was  the 
Isvaradatta,  who,  as  noted  in  the  Kshatrapa  chapter,  held  the  over- 
lordship  of  Kathiiivdda  as  Mahiikshati-apo,  perhaps  during  the  two 
years  a.d.  248  and  249,  a  result  in  close  agreement  with  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  examination  of  the  above  quoted  Traiku^aka  and 
Chalukya  copperplates.  As  noted  in  the  Kshatrapa  chapter  after  two 
years'  supremacy  Isvaradatta  seems  to  have  been  defeate<.l  and  regular 
Ksliatrapa  rule  restored  about  a.d.  252  (K.  17-t)  by  Dfimiijadasri  son 
uf  Vijayasena.  The  unbroken  use  of  the  title  Mabflkshatrapa,  the 
moderate  and  uniform  lengths  of  the  reigns,  and  the  apparently  un- 
questioned successions  suggest,  what  the  discovery  of  Ki^hatrapa  coins  at 
Kardd  near  S»ltdra  in  the  Daklian  and  at  Amrdvati  in  the  Berdrs  seems 
to  im])ly,  that  during  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  Ksliatrapa 
rule  was  ^v•idespread  and  firmly  established.^  The  conjecture  may  I* 
offered  that  Rudrasena  (a.d.  2.'S6-272)  whose  coins  have  l>ecn  found  in 
Amrdvati  in  the  BeniTs  spread  his  power  at  the  expense  of  the  Traikiita- 
kas  driving  them  toward**  the  Central  Pro\'inces  where  they  established 
themselves  at  Tripura  and  K^lanjara.^     Further  that  under  Brdhman 
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•  Mr.  Fleet  (Corp.  Ins.  Ind.  lit.  9)  and  Bir  A.  Cnnningham  (Arch.  8nr.  IX.  17)  agwe 
in  fis'mi^  A.D.  250  lu  tbe  loitial  <lat«  of  the  Clieili  er».  Prof.  KicUiorn  has  worked  uut 
tlie  avRilRl)|i>  diites  and  finds  that  the  first  vcar  of  tlie  em  corresponds  to  A..V.  249-50. 

fa.  Ant.  XVII.  215. 
'  VMiufkiV  Riiniiyann,  Ganpat  Krisluiftji's  Edition  :  RagLuvame'a,  IV.  69. 
•  For  dptalla  see  above  page  48. 
'*  Tripura  four  miles  wcitt  of  Jabalptir ;  KiManJara  140  luilci  nortli  of  Jabalpur. 
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influence,  just  as  the  Gurjjai-as  called  themselves  descendants  of  Karna 
the  hero  of  the  MahAljlui-ata,  and  the  Pallavas  claimed  to  be  of  the 
Bhiradvija  stock,  the  Traikfitakas  forgot  their  Abhira  origin  and  claim- 
ed descent  from  the  Haihayaa.  Again  as  the  Valabhia  (a.d.  4-80  -767) 
adopted  the  Gupta  era  but  gave  it  their  own  name  so  the  rulers  of  Tripura 
seem  to  have  continued  the  original  Traikutaka  era  of  a.d.  24-8-9  under 
the  name  of  the  Chedl  era.  The  decline  of  the  Keliatrapaa  dates  from 
about  A.D.  800  the  rule  of  Vi^vasena  the  twentieth  Kehatrapa  son  of 
Bharttrid^man.  The  subsequent  disruption  of  the  Kshatrapa  empire 
was  probably  the  work  of  their  old  neighbours  and  foes  the  Traik6taka8, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Hailiayas,  about  the  middle  of  the  6fth  century 
(a.d.  45.5-6}  rase  to  supremacy  and  estabhshed  a  branch  at  their  old 
city  of  Trikuta  ruling  the  greater  part  of  the  Bombay  Dakhan  and 
South  GujarAt  and  proliably  filling  the  blank  between  a.d.  410  the  fall 
of  the  Kshatrapas  and  a.d.  500  the  rise  of  the  Chfilukyas. 

About  1887  Pandit  Bhagv^nlal  secured  nine  of  a  hoard  of  .500  silver 
coins  found  at  Daman  in  iSouth  Gujarat.  All  are  of  one  king  a  close 
imitation  of  the  coins  of  the  latest  Kshatrapas.  On  the  obverse  is  a  bust 
of  bad  workmaneliip  and  on  the  reverse  are  the  usual  Kshatrapa  symbob 
encircled  with  the  legend : 

ilahirdjendravai-maputi-a  Pftrama  Vaiahnava 
S'rl  Mab&rdJA  Rudragima. 

The  devoted  Vaiahnava  the  illustrious  king  Radra^i}a 
8011  of  the  great  king  IndravartiMi. 

At  Karrid,  thirty-one  miles  south  of  Sdtdra,  Mr.  Justice  Newton 
obtained  a  coin  of  this  Rudragaaa,  with  the  coins  of  many  Kshatrapas 
including  Visvasimlia  son  of  13harttridiiraan  who  ruled  ap  to  A.D.  SOO. 
This  would  favour  the  view  that  Rudragana  was  the  siiccessfid  rival  who 
wrested  the  Dakhan  and  North  Konkan  from  \'isvasimha.  The  fact 
that  during  the  twenty  years  after  Visvasimha  (a.d.  300-320]  none  of 
the  Kshatrapas  has  the  title  Mahiikshatrapa  seems  to  show  they  ruled 
in  K^thidrdda  as  tributaries  of  this  Rudragana  and  his  descendants  of 
the  Traikutaka  family.  The  Dahrasena  of  the  PArdi  plate  whose 
inscription  date  is  207,  that  is  a.d.  457,  may  be  a  descendant  of 
Rudragana.  The  Traikfitaka  kingdom  would  thus  seem  to  have 
flourished  at  least  till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Somewhat  later, 
or  at  any  rate  after  the  date  of  the  Kanheri  plate'  (245 -a.d.  495),  it 
was  overthrown  by  either  the  Maurj'as  or  the  Guptas.^ 


'  That  the  era  used  by  the  Garjjaraf  and  Chalakya*  of  Onjarrtt  was  the  Chedi  era  may 
be  rcgnrded  as  certain  since  the  diiicoT«ry  of  the  oAnkhedft,  grant  of  Nirihullaka  (£p. 
Ind.  II.  21),  who  speaks  of  a  certain  l^ankafapa  as  his  overlord.  Pa1a>ograpbicik]ly  this 
grant  belongs  to  the  sixth  centory,  and  Dr.  Buhler  has  suggt^sted  that  ffaiikaraiia  is  the 
Chedi  ^ankaragana  whose  son  Buddhar&ja  was  defeated  by  Mangali^  some  time  before 
AD.  002  (Ind.  J^ui.  XIX,  I6J.  If  this  is  acreptotl,  the  grant  shows  that  the  Cbedis  or 
Kalacburis  wore  in  power  in  the  Narbada  valley  during  the  sixth  century,  which  explains 
the  prevalence  of  their  era  in  South  GujarAt.  Chedi  rule  in  the  Narlkdi  valley  moit 
have  oome  to  an  end  about  ad.  580  when  Dadda  I.  established  himself  at  Broach.  It 
being  established  that  the  Kalichuris  once  niled  in  South  OujarAt,  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  identifying  the  Traikutakas  with  them.  Tlie  two  known 
Traikij|;aka  grants  are  dateil  in  the  third  century  of  their  era,  and  belong  pal«<»graphically 
to  the  fifth  century  A.D.  Their  era,  therefore,  like  that  of  the  Kalachnris,  begins  in  tfa£ 
third  century  a.d.  :  and  it  is  simpler  to  suppose  thnt  the  two  eras  were  the  sniue  than 


that  two  diCFerent  eraa,  wboae  initial  points  were  only  a  few  years  apart,  were  in  me  in 

^the  same  dUtrict.     Now  that  Urn  S'aka  and  the  Vikrama  eras  are    knoMii  to  have  had 

iSeront  names  at  different  times,  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  era  offers  no  special 

Ity.     This  identification  would  carry  back  Kalachuri  rale  in  South  Oujar.tt  to  at 

A.D.  136-6,  the  date  of  the  PArdi  grant :  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  Varlhamihira 

'{Br.  Samh.  XIV.  20)  places  the  Haihayaa  or  Kalachoris  in  the  west  along  with  tho 

Ap^lntakaa  or  Konkanis. 

Though  tb«  name  TraikAtaka  means  of  Triki^t<^  the  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Bhagrto- 
1^  do  not  establish  the  existence  of  a  city  called  Trikuta,   They  only  vouch  for  a  mountain 
of  that  name   Mmewhere  in  the  Western  OhiUs,  and  there    is  no  evidence    of    any 
fecial  connection  with  Jnnnar.     Further,  the  word  Trikutakam  seems  to  mean  rock- 
lilt,  not  aaa-salt,  so  that  there  is  here  no  special  connection  with  the  Western  coast. 
jWlMfrever  Triki!t(a  may  liave  h«en,  there  seenu  no  need  to  reject  the   tradition   that 
meets  the  rise  of  the  Kalachuri*  with  their  capture  of  KiUanjara  (Cunningham's  Arch, 
^nzT.  IX..  77S),  as  it  is  more  likely  that  they  advanced  from  the  East  down  the  NarbMi 
than  that  their  original  seats  were  on  the  West  Coast,  as  the  Western  Indian  inscriptions 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  contain  no  reference  either  to  Traik6taka8  or  to  Junnar 

P«r  other  western  city  as  Triktita. 
With  reference  to  the  thinl  suggestion  that  the  Traiki^tAkas  twice  overthrew  the 
Kshatiapas,  under  fs^raradatta  in  AD-  24S  and  under  Budiagana  in  A.D  310  •  320,  it 
ia  to  be  noted  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  ftfvnradatta  was  either  an  Abhfra 
or  a  Traik^taka  and  that  the  identification  of  his  data  with  A.D.  248  -  250  seems  less 
Jrubable  than  with  either  s.D.  24-i  ur  A.D.  236.  (Compare  above  Footnote  page  63). 
Iven  if  f^raradatta's  supremacy  coincided  with  AD.  250  the  initial  date  of  the 
Traik^t^ka  era,  it  seems  improbable  that  a  king  who  reigned  only  two  years  and  left  no 
sacoeasor  should  have  had  any  connection  with  the  establishment  of  an  era  which  is  not 
found  in  oae  till  two  centuries  later.  As  regards  Bodragaua  it  may  be  admitted  that  ha 
balooged  to  the  race  or  family  who  weakened  Kshatrapa  jxiwer  early  in  the  fourth 
ecatory  A.D.  At  the  sante  time  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Rudragana  was  a 
Traikfr(aka  or  a  Kalachnri  except  the  fact  that  his  name,  like  that  of  Kauk&r&gaQa,  is 
•  eompoand  of  the  word  pana  and  a  name  of  S^iva ;  while  the  irregular  posthumous  use 
of  the  title  Mah  Vkshatrapa'  among  the  Utest  (23rd  to  26th;  Kshatrapas  favours  tho 
Tiew  that  they  remained  independent  till  their  overthrow  by  the  Guptas  about  A.D.  410. 
The  coDclosion  seenu  to  be  that  the  IVaikutaka  and  the  Kalachuri  eras  are  the  same 
namely  A.D.  218-9:  that  this  era  was  introduced  into  Oujarlit  by  the  Traildi^kas  who 
wen  coDsected  with  the  Haihayas  ;  and  that  tho  introduction  of  the  era  into  OujarAt 
did  not  take  place  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  A.D,— (A.  M.  T.  J.) 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

THE     GUPTAS 

(G-  90-149;  AJD.  410-470) 

AyiBR  the  Kf<hatrapa8  (a.d.  120-410)   the  powerful  d^'nasty  of  the 
Guptas  eetablisheil  themselves  in  Gnjardt.     So  far  as  the  d_^iuu>ty 
connected  with  Gujarat  the  Gupta  tree  is  : 

GuptA. 

G.1-12(?)-A.D.  319-322(7) 

Petty  N.  W.  P.  Chief. 

Ghatotkncha. 

C.  12- 29  (0-A.D.  332-349(0 

Potty  N.  W.  P.  Chief. 

Chandragupta  I. 

O.29-49(?)-A.n.3i9-3fi0(7) 

Powerful  N.  W.  P.  Cliief. 

Satnudrttguptfl. 
G.5O.7f.(0-A'D.370.395. 
Great  N.  W.  P.  Sovereign. 

Cliaixlragupta  II. 

G.  70-96- A. D. 396-415. 

Great  MuUHrcb  conquers  M^iltra. 

O.80  A.D.400  ftiiil  Giijiiriit  G.90  a.d.  -tlO. 

I 

Kumdragujita. 

€i.97l33— A.n.416-453. 
Bultfs  Gujarat  Htid  Kfithidvada. 

Bkandsgnpto* 

G.133-149— A.D.454-470. 
Rules  Gajardt  Kdthulkv^da  aiiJ  Kachcb. 

According  to  the   Piirfinae^  the    original  seat  of  the  Guptas 
l>etween  the  Ganges  and  the  Jamna.     Tlieir  tirst  capital  is  not  deter- 
mined.    English  writefB  usually  style  them  the   Guptas  of  Kanauj. 
And  though  this  title  ie  simply  due  to  the  cluvnee  that  Gupta  coil 
were  firet  found  at  Kanauj,  further  discoveries  show  that  the  chi^ 
remainB  of  Gupta  records  and  coins  are  in  the  territory  to  the  east  at 
Bouth-eapt  of  Kanauj.     Of  the  race  of  the  Guptas  nothing  is  know^ 
According  to  the  ordinance*    of   the  Smritis  or  Saci-cd   Books,*  the 
terminal  gupta  belongs  only  to  VaisyaB  a  class  including  6he])hei! 


'  V«tyu  PnrAna,  Wilwjn's  Works^  IX.  219n. 
•  Viftlinii  Piirai?R,  III.  Clmptor  10  Vem-  9:   Biirm-irK  iranu,  20.     Mr.  Flet't  (Cm 
lat.  lud.  III.  Iq0.  11  upt«  1)  quotvs  oil  iii6t«no«:  of  it  Br^liuiiui  luiinMi  BrftUmsgupt*.! 
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itoTs  and  tradei-s.  Of  the  first  thi-ee  kings,  Gupta  (ihatotkacha 
/handra4jTipta  1.,  Ijej'oud  the  £act  tiiat  Chaudra^pta  I.  bore  the  title 
MaliilrdjiSdhiriija,  neither  descriptive  titles  nor  details  are  recorded, 
the  foxuth  king"  Samiidragupta  performed  the  long- neglected  horse- 
^rilice  he  must  have  been  Br^hmanical  in  religion.  And  as  inscrip- 
^tions  Btyle  Samudragnpta's  three  successors,  Chandragnpta  II.  Kumfira- 
giipta  and  SkunJagupta,  Parama  Bhigavata,  they  mugt  have  been 
Smdrta  Vaishnavas,  that  is  devotees  of  Vishnu  and  obeervers  of  Vedic 
oeremonies. 

fcThe  founder  of  the  djniasty  ig  styled  Gupta.     In  inscriptions  this 
■M  always  appears  as  Sri-gupta  which  is  taken  to  mean  protected 
■Bri  or  Lakslunf.      Against  this  explanation  it  is  to  be  notetl  that 
m  their  inscriptions  all   Gupta's  Buccessors  liave  a  fc>rl    before  their 
names.     The  question   therefore  arises  ;  If  Si"!  fonns  part  of  the  name 
nhy  fihould  the  name  origupta  have  had  no  second  Sri  prefixed  in  the 
^_  ustuJ  way.     Further  in  the  inscriptions  the  lineage  appears  as  Gupta- 
^■vainsa  tnie^t  is  the  lineage  of  the  Guptas  never  Sriguptavamsa' ;  and 
^^  whenever  dates  in  the  era  of  this  dynasty  are  given  they  are  conjoined 
vnth  the  name  Gupta  never  with  Srigupta.-    It  may  therefore  be  taken 
that  Gupta  not  S^rigupta  is  the  correct  fonn  of  the  founder^s  name.' 

^-      (lupta  the  founder  seems  never  to  have  risen  to  Ix;  more  tlian  a  petty 

^Bchief.     No  known  inscription   gives  him   the  title  Maharajadhiraja 

^^  Supreme  Ruler  of  Great    Kings,    which  all  Gupta  rulers  after  the 

founder's  grandson  Chandragnpta  assiume.      Again  that  no  coins  of 

the  founder  and  many  coins  of  his  successors  have  been  discovered 

makes  it  proljal»Ie  tliat  Gupta  was  not  a  rider  of  enough  imjxirtance  to 

have  a  currency  of  his  owna.     According  to  the  inscriptions  Gui>ta  was 

succeeded  by  his  son  Ghatotkacha  a  petty  chief  like  his  father  with 

he  title  of  MahArdja  and  without  coins. 

ChandragTipta  I.  (a.d.  349-369  [?]),  the  son  and  successor  of  Gliatot- 
kacha,  is  styled  Mahilrdjddhiraja  either  because  he  himself  became 
yiciwerful,  or,  more  probably,  because  he  wa«  the  Either  of  his  very 
powerful  successor  Samudragupta.  Though  he  may  not  have  gained 
the  dignity  of  "  supreme  ruler  of  great  kings  "  by  his  own  successes 
Chandragupta  I.  rose  to  a  higher  jiosition  tlian  his  predecessors.  He 
wae  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Licheliha\'i  d\masty  of  Tirhiit  an 
alliance  which  munt  have  l)een  considered  of  inipoi-tance  since  his  eon 
Samudragupta  puts  the  name  of  hits  mother  Kuind.r<'ldevi  on  his  coins,  and 
aNrayv  styles  himiself  daughter's  son  of  Lichehhavi.* 


Chapter  VII. 

TuK  Guptas, 
A,i>.  410-470. 


The  Founder 

Gupta, 

A.L.,3ia.32i2{r)» 


G}iat«t1cAcIia, 
A. u.  322. 349 (y).] 


A.K.  34y-3ti0(?). 


^ 


'  FlMt'*  Corp.  In*.  Iwl.  III.  In«.  63  line  7- 

'  Comimre  SkAndagiipba'i  Jan&godii  Itucription  line  15,  Ind.  Ant.  XIV. ;  Ctnming- 
•»  Arck  Sur.  X.  113  ;  Fleet'd  C«»rp.  In».  Ind.  III.  Inn.  59. 

'  Conpviv  Bfr.  i-lect'i  note  in  Corp.  Ins.  Ind.  III.  Ing.  8. 

<  FlMft'a  Corp.  Ins.  Ind.  HI.  135.  Mr.  Fleet  believes  that  tlie  Lichehhavi  family 
euuMiUfid  WM  ttutt  of  NepAl,  and  that  they  wer«  tho  real  founders  cl  the  rra  naed  1^ 
Uw  Onptfts.  Dr.  Buhler  (Vienna  Or.  Jcramal,  V.  Pt.  3)  liol<Ia  that  Chandra^pta 
BMrr.  ,.■  LichcMuivi  family  of  PAtaliputra  and  bw-ame  king  of  that  country 

ia  r:  vlfe,     Tbp  eoina  which  bear  the  name  of  Kamtfradcvi  are  by  Mr.  Smith 

(J.  b.  A.  .-.  <A.  S.)  XXI.  6S)  and  othorn  unsigned  to  Chandriig:npta  I.,  rending  tho 
iMwa  Wgeiul  LichchlMcayak  Th«  Lichchliavis  in  place  of  Dr.  BhagvftnUra  LUKchha- 
lA  Daughter's  son  of  Lichrhhftvi.     On  the  Kiicha  coins  ««  below  pace  62  note  2. 

iThifi  Licbcbharis  claim  to  be  sprang  from  the  solar  dynaety.     Matia  (BxirncD's  Monii, 


Tbb  Guptas, 
A.i>.  410-470. 

Sotnudragupta, 
A.D.  370-396. 


k 


nil  Coins, 


Samudragupta  was  the  first  of  his  family  to  strike  coins.  His  numerous 
gold  coins  are,  with  a  certain  additional  Indian  element,  adopted 
from  thofee  of  his  Indo-Skythian  predecessors.  The  details  of  the 
royal  figure  on  the  obverse  are  Indian  in  the  neck  ornaments,  large 
earrings,  and  headdress ;  they  are  Indo-Skythian  in  the  tailed  coat,  long 
boots^  and  etraddie.  The  goddess  on  the  reverse  of  some  coins  with  a 
Hllet  and  cornucopia  is  an  adaptation  of  an  Indo-Skythian  figure,  while 
the  lotus-holding  Ganges  on  an  alligator  and  the  standing  Glory 
holding  a  flyflapper  on  the  reverse  of  other  coins  are  purely  Indian.^ 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  Samudragupta's  coins  is  that  one  or  other 
of  almost  all  his  epithets  appears  on  each  of  his  coins  with  a  figure 
of  the  king  illustrating  the  epithet.  Coins  with  the  epithet  Sarva- 
rajockchhctld  Dcstroyer-of -all -kings  have  on  the  obverse  a  standing  king 
stretching  out  a  baoner  topped  by  the  wheel  or  disc  of  universal 
Bupremacy.^ 

Coins'  %vith  the  epithet  Apratiratha  Peerless  have  on  the  obverse 
a  standing  king  whose  left  hand  rests  on  a  bow  and  whose  right  hftnd 
holds  a  loose-l}^ng  unaimed  arrow  and  in  front  an  Elagle  or  Ganida 
standard  symbolizing  tlie  unrivalled  supremacy  of  the  king,  his  arrow 
no  longer  Avanted,  his  standard  waving  unchallenged.  On  the  obverse 
is  the  legend  : 


806)  deicribefl  them  u  deii(.-ciid«d  from  a  degraded  Kshatriya.  Beal  (B.  A.  S.  N.  S.  XIV. 
89)  would  identify  tbem  with  an  early  wave  of  th«  Yucciii  or  Kushiliu  ;  Smith  (J.  B.  A.  S. 
XX.  5&  n.  2)  and  Hewitt  (.T.  R.  A.  S.  XX.  856-36C)  Uke  them  to  be  a  Kolariaa  or  local 
tribe,  Tbc  fame  of  the  LicUchhavia  of  VafaAli  or  PasaaJie  between  Patna  aud  Tirhut 
goes  back  tu  the  tiuie  of  Gautama  Buddha  (B.C.  480)  in  who«e  funeral  rites  the  Lich- 
chhavis  and  their  neighbours  and  associates  the  Mallos  took  a  prominent  share  (Bockhill'i 
Life  of  Buddha,  62-63,  U5,  208.  Compare  Legge's  Fa  Hien.  71-  76  ;  Beal's  Buddhiat 
Record*,  11.  67,  70,  73,  77  and  81  note).  According  to  Buddhiat  writings  the  first  king 
of  Thibet  (A.l>.  50)  who  was  elected  by  the  chiefs  of  the  South  Thibet  tribes  wa«  a 
Licbfhhavi  the  stia  of  I'raseuadjit  of  Ko^ala  (UoekhiU'R  Life  of  Buddha,  208).  Between 
the  seventh  and  nluth  centuries  (jL.D.  63Q-854}  a  family  of  Lichchh&vis  was  ruling  in 
Nepal  (Fleet's  Corp.  Ins,  Ind  111.194).  The  earliest  historical  member  of  tbo  N«pAl 
family  is  Jayadeva  1.  whose  date  ia  supposed  to  be  about  .a.d.  330  to  355.  Mr.  FIe«t  (Ditto, 
135)  Huggesta  that  Jayailova's  reign  began  earlier  and  may  be  the  epoch  from  which 
the  Guptii  era  of  a.d,  318  -  319  is  taken.  He  holds  (Ditto,  136)  that  in  aU  probabilitjr 
the  so-called  Gupta  era  is  a  Lichchhavi  era. 

'  Tlic  figure  of  the  Ganges  standing  on  an  alli^tor  with  a  stalked  lotus  in  her  loft  hand 
on  the  reverse  of  the  gold  coins  of  Samudragupta  the  fourth  king  of  the  dynasty  may  bo 
taken  to  he  the  Kri  or  Luck  of  the  Guptas.  Compare  Smith's  Gupta  Coinage,  J.  Beng. 
A.  S.  Lll  [.  I'lflte  I.  Fig.  10.     J.  R.  A.  S.  (N.  S.)  XXI.  PI.  I.  2. 

•  The  presence  of  the  two  letters  m  ^  that  is  ka  cha  on  the  obverse  under  the  arm 
of  the  royal  figure,  has  led  the  late  Mr.  Thomas,  General  Cunuingham,  and  Mr.  Smith  to 
suppose  that  tbc  coins  belonged  to  Ciha|«tkach»,  the  last  two  letters  of  the  name  being 
the  uuno.  This  identification  seems  improbable.  Ghatotkacha  was  never  powerful  enough 
to  have  a  currency  of  his  own,  Sarrardjochchheltd  the  attribute  on  the  reverse  is  one 
of  Pamudragupta's  epithets,  while  the  figure  of  the  king  on  tlie  obverse  grasping  the 
itaudard  with  the  disc.  Illustrating  the  attribute  of  universal  sovereignty,  can  refer  to 
none  other  than  Samudragupta  the  first  very  powerful  king  of  the  dynasty.  Perhaps 
the  Kacha  or  Kikclia  on  these  coins  ia  a  pet  or  child  name  of  Samudragupta,  Mr. 
Bapsou  (Numisciatic  Chron.  3rd  Scr.  XI.  48ff)  has  recently  su^ested  that  the  EActui 
coins  belong  to  an  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Samudragupta.  But  it  seems 
unlikely  that  a  ruler  who  could  justly  claim  the  title  Destroyerof-all  kings  ihoukl 
be  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  genealogy.  Further,  aa  u  remarked  above,  the  title 
SarvardjoehchheUd  belongs  in  the  inscriptions  to  Samudragupta  alone :  and  the  fact  that 
in  bis  lifetime  Samndrftgupta's  father  chose  him  as  successor  is  against  his  exclusion 
from  the  throne  even  for  a  time. 

>  Smith's  GuptA  Cmaage  is  J.  S,  A.  S.  (N.  S.)  XXI.  Fl.  I.  10. 
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Apratirathardjanyakfru(r)mniua  vijiyate.' 
Triumphant  is  the  glory  of  nie  the  unrivalled  Bovereign. 
Corns  with  the  attribute  Kritdnia  paraiu  the  Deatb-like-battle-axe 
have  on  the  obverse  a  royal  figure  grasping  a  battle-axe.*  In  front 
of  the  royal  figure  a  boy,  perhaps  Samuaragupta's  eon  Chandragupta, 
holds  a  standard.  Coins  with  the  attribute  Aavamedhapard/cramnh 
Able-to-hold-a-horse-sacrifice  have  on  the  obverse  a  horse  standing 
near  a  sacrificial  post  ynpa  and  on  the  reverse  a  female  figure  with 
a  flyflap,^  The  l^;cnd  on  the  obverse  is  imperfect  and  hard,  to  read. 
The  late  Mr.  Thomas  restores  it : 

Navajamadhah  rdj^idhinija  prilhivini  jijatya. 
Horw  aacrifice,  ftft«r  conquering  the  earth,  the  great  king  (porformi). 
Coins  with  the  legend  JAchchhaveyah ,  a  coin  abbreviation  for  Lirh' 
chhavidauhitra  Daughter's  son  of  Lichchhavi  (?),liave  on  the  obverse 
a  standing  king  grasping  a  javelin.*  Under  the  javelin  hand  are  the 
letters  Oharyira/^uptah.  Facing  the  king  a  female  figure  with  trace 
of  the  letters  Kumdradevi  seems  to  speak  to  him.  These  figures  of 
iiis  mother  and  father  are  given  to  explain  the  attribute  Lichchhaveya 
)oT  8cion  of  Lichchhavi.  Tliia  coin  has  been  supposed  to  belong  to 
Cliandxagupta  I.  but  the  attribute  Lichchhaveya^  can  apply  only  to 
Bamndragupta. 

A  fuller  source  of  information  regarding  Samudragupta  remains  in 
his  inscription  on  the  Allahabad  Pillar.*     Nearly  eight  verses  of  the 
first  port  are  lost.     The  first  three  verses  probably  described  his  learn- 
08  what  remains  of  the  thii-d  verse  mentions  his  poetic  accomplish- 
nt«,  and  line  27   says  he  was  skilled  in  poetry  and  music,  a  trait 
further  illustrated  by  what  are  known  as  his  Ljiist  coins  where  he 
shown  plajnng  a  lute.*     Tlie  fourth  verse  says  that  during  his  life- 
time his  father  chose  Samudragupta   to  rule  the  earth  from  among 
r«  of  equal  birth.     His  father  is  mentioned  as  pleased  with  him 
this  is  followed  by  the  description  of  a  victory  during  which  several 
nentp  are  said  to  have  submitted.    The  seventh  verso  records  the 
en  destruction  of  the  army  of  Achyuta  Ndgasena  and  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  a  descendant  of  the  Kota  family. 

Lines  19  and  20  record  the  conquest,  or  submission,  of  the  following 
South  Indian  monarchs,  Mahendra  of  Kosala,  YyAghrarnja  of  Mahii 
KAnt^ra/  Mundar^ja  of  Kaunlttd,^  Svdmidatta  of  Paishtapum  Mahen- 
dra-Giri  and  Auttura*,  Damana  of  Airandapallaka,  Vishuu  of  KilneM, 
Nilarija  fiT^pfivamukta,'^  Hastivarman  of  Vengi,  Ugrasena  of  Filaka/' 


*■ 


'  Comjmiv  Wilson's  Arian»  Antiqna,  PI.  XVIII.  F:p.  8,  which  ha»  the  aame  legend 
Fwith  mt  for  wama.  '  Smith  J.  R.  A.  8.  (N.  S.)  XXI.  P\.  I.  11.  12. 

»  Smith  ,1.  R.  A.  S.  (N.  8.)  XXI.  PI.  I.  4. 

•  Smith  J.  R.  A.  ^.  CS.  8.)  XXI.  PI.  I.     Mr.  Smith  readi  Liehchhdfmifai  (the  Lich- 
dibaTb)  snd  auigiu  thii  type  to  CItandraiTnptn  I. 

»Carpa»  Inn.  Ind.  III.  I.  «  Smith  J.  B.  A.  S.  fN.  8.)  XXI.  PI.  I.  6,  9. 

l^^^^^mtamttlj  South  Kosala,  the  coontry  ahout  Uaipur  and  Chhattisgarh. 
^^^^BwM  readt  Man(ar&ja  of  Kerala. 

^^^^Bleri  divides  the  worda    diilcrentljr   and  trooalates   "Mahendra  of    Piahtapnro, 
'        SrlmMatta  of  Ko^t^ra  on  the  hill." 

••  FWrt  readi  "  ^'il«^4ja  of  Avamukta."  "  Fleet  readaPalakka  or  PAlakka, 
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Bamudragnpta, 
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Samudragupta : 

BadradcTa. 

Matila. 

Ndgadatta. 


Chimdravannan. 
Gannpatin&ga. 


Achyut*. 

Naiidin. 

Bolavarmman. 


As  no  reference  is  made  to  the  territories  of  these  kings  thejr  m»y 
be  supposed  to  be  well  known  neighlx)uring  rulers.  General  Cunnings 
ham's  coins  and  otliere  obtained  at  MathurA  show  that  the  fifth 
ruler  Ga^apatin6ga  was  one  of  the  Ndga  kings  of  Gw^lior  and 
Narwflr.'  The  inscription  next  mentions  that  Samudragupta  took  into 
liis  employ  the  chiefs  of  the  forest  countries.  Then  in  lines  22  and 
23  follows  a  list  of  countries  whose  kings  gave  him  tribute,  who 
obeyed  his  orders,  and  who  came  to  pay  homage.  The  list  includes  the 
names  of  many  frontier  countries  and  the  territories  of  powerful 
contemporary  kings.     The  frontier  kingdoms  are  :* 

Stunabiitfi.  Piiv4k4i>.  lC^mnru|.Kv.  Nep&la.  Karttrika. 

The  Indian  kingdoms  are  :' 

Mdlara.  Midraka.  SanakilDika, 

Ai-juudyana.  Ablifra.  Kika. 

Yauddhcya.  Prdrjuoa.  Kharaparika, 

Mention  is  next  made  of  kings  who  submitted,  gave  theii-  daughters 
in  marriage,  paid  tribute,  and  requested  the  issue  of  the  Garuda 
or  Eagle  charter  to  secure  them  in  the  enjo^Tnent  of  their  territory.* 
The  tribal  names  of  these  kings  are  : '' 


Devapiitra . 

S'iikik 

Bb&lii. 

Murunda. 

ShdhduuHliilli]. 

Saimbaluka. 

laland 

Kings. 

'  Arch.  Surv.  II.  310;  J.  B.  A.  B.  1865.  11'.-  121. 

'  Samatata  U  the  Oanf^»  delta  :  Dav:tka  may,  as  XLr.  Fleot  8n)^e»tft,  be    Dacca :  f« 
Karttrika  Mr.  Fleet  reads  Kartripnra,  otherwise  Cuttack  mi^ht  be  intended. 

*  For  the  Miilavos  sec  al)ovo  page  24.    The  Arjundyanas  can  hardly  be  the  Ealachai 
as  Mr.  FlMt  (C.  I.  I.  III.  10)  has  sn^g^Ktod,  a*  Variha  Mihira  (Br.  8.  XIV.  35}  plaow 
the  Arjnni^yAiiaa  in  tho  north  near  Trigorta,  and   General  Cannin^ham'a  coin  (Cains 

of  Ancient   India,  dOJ   points  to  the  Baine  rc^ou.     The   Yaudheyas   lived  ou  th*"  ' - 

Sutlej :     Boc     above    paue     3(J.     The    MiUlrakau    lived     nurtli-east     of    the  Yan' 
between  the  Clumdb  and  the  Sutlcj   (runniiixham  Anc.  Ocog.  1S5).     The  Abblra^ 
b«  tboae  on  the  south-east  border  of  8iudh.     Tlio  Pririunas  do  not  appear  to  1w  idcmii 
■blfl.    A   SaaakAnika   Maliilriija   is   uuitLioued    (C    I.    I.    III.   H)    as  dedioatiog 
offering  at  Udayngiri  near  Bhilai,  but  we  have  no  clue  to  tho  Hitnatinn  of  his  gove; 
mcut.     The   name  of  his  grandfather,  Cbhagalaga,  has  a  Turkl  look.     Kaka  may 
K&kiipnr  near  Bithiir    (Conningham    Anc.    Qoog.    S86).     Kharaparika   has  oot  bceif 
Jdentlti.xl.— <A.M,  T.  J.) 

*  Mr.  Fleet  translates  "  (giving)  Qamdn-tokeus,  (aurrcndering)  th«  enjoymant  of  their 
own  territorieft."  *" 

*  The  Unit  three  names  Devapntra,  ShaU,  and  ShiliAniuluLhi,  belong  to  tho  Kothia 
dynasty  of  Kanlnhka  (a.d.  78).  ShAhAiiOsbAhi  is  the  oldest,  as  it  apiH-an  on  the  coina  from 
Kanishka  dovmwards  in  the  form  ShAhaatoo  Shabo  (Stein  in  Babylonian  and  Oriental 
Record,  I.  163).  It  represents  the  old  Persian  title  Shuhanshuh  or  king  of  kings, 
fibahi,  answering  to  the  simple  Sbdh,  appears  to  be  drttt  ust.<d  alunu  by  VAsudeva  (a.O 
128-176).  Tho  title  of  IXvapiitra  occurs  first  in  the  inscriptions  of  Kanishka.  In  the 
prcwnt  iasi-ripUoo  all   three  titles  seem  to  denote  divisivas  of  the  KusL  in  empire  ia 
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jribcd  pillar  is  said  to  have  Ijoon  set  up  Ity  the  great  Captain 
lyaka  named  Til:ihhat^ftniij-d.ka. 

This  important  inBcription  t-hows  that  Samudi'agupta's  dominions 
included  Mathurd,  Oudh,  (iomkhpiir,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Buhar, 
Tirhut,  Bengal,  and  part  of  East  R^jputana.  The  list  of  Daklian  and 
South  Indian  kingdoms  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  formed 

Kirt  of  Samudragupta's  territory.  Samudragupta  may  have  made  a 
ctorious  campaign  to  the  far  soxith  and  had  the  countries  recorded  in 
le  order  of  his  line  of  march.  The  order  suggests  that  he  went  from 
ebilr,  by  way  of  Gaysi,  to  Koeala  the  countiy  alxint  the  modern 
^hsipur  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  from  Kosalajby  CJanjamand  other 
places  is  the  Northern  Circars,  as  far  as  KdfichI  or  Conjcvenim  foi'ty- 
six  miles  south-west  of  Madras.  MAlwa  is  shoAvn  in  the  peeond  list  as 
a  powerful  allied  kingdom.  It  does  not  apjwar  to  have  formed  part  of 
SMQudragupta's  territory  nor,  unless  the  Sakas  arc  the  Kshatrapas, 
does  any  mention  of  Gujardt  occur  even  as  an  allied  state, 

Saraudragnpta  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Chandragupta  II.  whose 
mother  was  tlie  queen  Dattddevi,     He  was  the  greatest  and  most  power- 

KU  king  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  and   aildetl  largely  to  tlic  territory 
ft  by  Samudragupta.     His  second  name  Vjkramdditya  or  the  Sun  of 
rowess  appears  on  his  coins.     Like  his  father  Chaudragupta  II.  struck 
gold  coins  of  various  tj-pes.     lie  was  the  first  Gupta  ruler  who  spread 
hia  power  over  Mdlwa  and  Gujan^Lt  which  he  apparently  took  from  the 
^KiliatrapaB  as  he  was  the  first  Gupta  to  strike  silver  coins  and  as.  his 
'  Iver  coins  of  lx)th  varieties  the  eastern  and  the  western  are   modili- 
ktious  of  the  Kshati-apa  type.     The  expedition  which  conquered  Malwa 
to  have  passed  from  AUahilbrid  by  Bundelkhand  to  Blulsi  and 
^thence  to  Malwa.     An  undated  in.'^jription  in  the  Udayagiri  caves  at 
Vidisji  (the  m(j<lern  Besnagar)  near  Bhilsa  records  the  making  of  a 
cave  of  Mahiideva  by  one  S'dli  of  the  Kautsa  gotra  and  the  family 
^ame  of  \'irasena,  a  poet  and  native  of  Pdtalii)utra  who  held  the  here- 
itary  offioc  of  minister  of    peace  and  war  saiulhivigrahika,  and  who  is 
srdetl  to  liave  arrived  wWh  the  king  who  was  intent  uj)oa  cuni[ner)i5g 
whole  carth.^     A  neighbouring  cave  beai-s  an  inscrijition  of  a  feuda- 
>ry  of  Chandragupta  who  was  chief  of  Sanakdnlka.'     Thechie[-'s  iiaino 
lost,  bat  the  names  of  his  father  A'ishnudiisa  and  of  his  grandfather 
remain.     The  date  is  the  eleventh  of  the  brif^ht  half  nl 
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TllK   lUtrTAB, 

A.b.  410-470. 
SanuK^raguptn, 

AD.  .STO-aue. 


CLaiiili'agiipta  II. 


The  title  of  SLUhi  wa»  continued  by  the  Turk*  {a.d,  600  ?-WX))  and  liruhnmns 
>.  900- 1000)  of  KAhul  OVlWruni,  II.  lo")  and  by  llio  Muliis  (Elliot,  I.  138)  of  Alor 
(*_D.  4907-631).  Unloss  it  refers  to  the  last  n-iniiaiita  of  thu  Ciiijar.at 
Ikshktrapas  the  word  S'lika  aceina  to  be  nsed  in  a  vapic  mxiiiC  in  refert'noc  to  llie 
•Iiutian  tribe*  of  Hw  North-West  frontier.  Thu  Murnndiw  may  be  idi-ntilied  with 
Momt^i^A*  of  the  Native  dictiottariet:,  and  hcnco  with  tiie  {N/ople  uf  Lrtiiipdka  or 
I«aigltAn  tvreiktj  miles  north-we«t  of  JaLlUbad.  It  is  notable  that  in  the  fifth  ci-utury 
A.lfc  J»y«inAthn,  Uab^r^ja  of  Uchchakalpa  (not  identified)  married  a  Murumlailirvi 
^^~|n^  Ind.  III.  128, 131,136).  « 

^ntioD  of  the  king  of  Sinihala  an4  the  Island  Kings  rounds  off  the  geographical 
Powibly  aftcT  tlie  ChinMc  fiwhion  presents  frum   these  connlries    may  liiive 
.  Illf  lllfiid    into  tribute.     Or  Sinilialft   may  Iktc  stand,  not  for   Ceylon,  but  for  unw 
■UUij   8iit)hapar;M   known  to  Indian   geography.     Silior  in  Kdtbi.iviida,  an  old 
cafitel.  may  possibly  be  the  place  referred  to.     The  Island  Kings  would  then  be  thu 
igf  Cntch  and  kathijyada.— (A.  M,  T.  J.) 
arp.  iM.  Ind.  III.  Iiu.  G.  *  Corp.  Ins,  lud.  III.  lus.  3. 
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Aslultjlia  Samvatsan^  82  (a.d.  401).  From  this  Chamlragupta's  con- 
quest of  Vidisa  maybe  dated  about  SamvatsaraSU  (a.u.  399)  or  a 
little  earlier. 

A  third  iDscnption  is  on  the  railing  of  the  gjeat  SAuchi  gtijpa.* 
It  is  dat'od  tliB  4th  day  of  BltfldraiKida  Samvat  93  (a.d.  412)  and  records 
t,hc  gift  of  ?5  di/tdras  and  something  called  I.^vamvdsaka  (perliaps  a  vil- 
lage or  a  field)  to  the  monks  of  the  great  monastery  of  Kdkandxlabo^srf 
for  the  daily  maintenance  of  five  hhijcshus  and  the  burning  of  a  lamp  in 
the  ratniKjrihd  or  shrine  of  the  Huddhist  triratna,  for  the  merit  of  the 
supreme  king  of  grcjit  kings  Chamlragupta  who  bears  the  popular 
^lamc  ot  Pev.inlja  or  god-!ike.-  The  donor  a  feudatory  of  Ciiandra- 
gu])ta  named  Ainrakanluva  is  described  as  having  the  object  of  his  life 
gratilied  by  the  favour  of  the  feet  of  the  si\preme  ruler  of  great  kings 
the  illustrious  Chaiidragupta,  and  as  showing  to  the  world  the  hearty 
loyalty  of  a  gooi|  feudatory.  Amrakdrdava  seems  to  have  been  a  chief  of 
(.■ouse<iueuoe  as  be  is  described  as  winning  the  flag  of  glory  in  numeroua 
battles.  The  name  of  hiskingilom  is  also  recorded.  Though  it  cannot 
now  be  made  out  the  mention  of  his  kingdom  makes  it  probable  tliat 
he  was  a  stranger  come  to  pay  honinge  to  Chandragupta.  T|ie 
reference  to  Chandragupta  seems  tii  imply  he  was  the  ruler  of  the  land 
while  the  two  other  inscriptions  sliovv  that  his  rule  lasted  from  about 
SO  (a.d.  3J9)  to  at  least  93  (a.d.  413).  During  these  years  Chandm- 
gupta  seems  to  have  s]>read  his  sway  to  Uj  juin  the  capital  of  west  Malwa, 
of  which  he  is  tra^litionnlly  called  the  niter.  From  Ujjain  by  way  of 
Bjigli  and  Tnndivin  the  province  of  Rjith  he  seems  to  have  entered  South 
GujarAtand  toluavo  passed  from  the  Broach  coast  to  Kathi^vdda.  He 
seems  to  have  wrested  KdthiAvdda  from  its  Kshatrapa  rulers  as  he  is  the 
Hrst  Gupta  who  struck  silver  coins  and  as  his  silver  coins  are  of  the 
then  current  Kshiitrapa  tyjie.  On  the  obverse  is  the  royal  bust  with 
features  copied  from  the  Kshatmpa  face  and  on  the  reverse  is  the  ligure 
of  a  jwacock,  probably  chosen  its  the  bearer  of  KartikasvAmi  the  god  of 
war.  Round  the  peacock  is  a  Sanskrit  legend.  This  legend  is  of  two 
varieties.     In  Central  Indian  coins  it  runs : 

S'ri  GiiiJt.ikuln.syn  Malii'ii/ijiKlliicAja  STH  CliatnlragiiiitavikramAuk:i.sya, 

(Coin)  of  the  king  of  kiiips  tl^e  iUiistrious  Chandragujita  Yikraiuiliika, 

of  tlie  (iiiiiily  of  tlie  illuBtrious  Gupta,^ 

In  the  very  rare  KrtthiaviSda  coins,  though  they  are  similar  to  the 
above  in  style,  the  legend  runs : 

riiriiiiifibhiljjavata  llalifir/ijfidhin'ij.i  S'ri  CliandragiipUv  Vikrain;iilityA, 

T(ie  grent  devotee  of  Vislinu  the  supremo  ruler  of  great  kii)g.s, 

t^ie  ill^istiioua  Chruidr.tgtipta  Yiknuuii^iitya.* 

Several  gold  cuing  of  OhandraguptA  show  a  young  malo  figui*© 
ll,ebind  the  kiu,g  with  hia  right  hand  laid  on  tho  king's  shoulder. 
This  youth^il  figure  is  apparently  Chandragupta's  son  KumAragupta 
who  may  have  acted  as  Yuvaraja  during  the  conquest  of  M4Iwa. 


>^Corp.  Im.  Ind.  Ill,  Inn.  fi. 

*.  Mr.  Fk'tft  (Corp.  Ina.  Ind.  Hi.  Ins,  33}  prefers  to  t^lce  Dernrilj*  to  be  the  name  of 
Cliaiulra^iipta's  minister. 
\  I  R.  A.  S.  (N.  8.)  .\XI.  120.  «  J.  B.  A.  S.  (N.  S.j  XXI.   121. 
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rThe  rareness  of  Clianclraj^iipta'a  nnd  the  coiiiraonne^^  of  Kumdra- 
'gupta's  coins  in  Kathiilvdda,  together  with  the  date  90  (a.d.  400)  on 
^Booae  of  Kumrinlgapta'a  coiirs  mdke  it  ptobable  that  on  their 
[Comniest  hiff  father  apportttod  KiTinaragupta  viceroy  of  GujarAt  and 
rKttthiftviit+;». 

the  Grsi  Gupta  was  a  clii'ef  of  no  great  power  or  inflaenco  it  la 
)able  that  though  it  is  calculated  from  him  the  Gupta  era  was 
jtnblished  not  by  him  but  by  his  grandson  the  groat  CliandVagupta 
t.'  Ttiis  view  is  con  firm  od  by  t)te  absence  of  datea  on  all  existing 
>ins  of  Chandragiipia's  father  Samndragupla.  lb  fiirther  seems 
)robal»le  that  like  the  Mdlavas  In  b.C.57  aud  tiie  Kslifttrupnij  in  a.d.IS 
[he  occasion  on  which  Chandragupta  established  tho  Gupta  om  was 
his  conquest  of  Matwa.  The  Gupta  era  did  not  remain  long  in  use. 
":fteT  the  fall  of  Gupta  power  (a.O.  470)  the  old  Millava  era  of 
J.C.  57  was  revived.  The  conjecture  may  be  offiired  that,  in  spite  <5f 
bbo  passing  away  of  Gupta  power,  under  his  title  of  Vikramiidityn, 
ihe  fame  of  the  great  (iiipta  coufpicror  Chandragupta  II,  lived  on  ili 
liilwa  and  that,- drawing  bo  itself  talcs  of  earlier  local  chitnipions,  the 
mie  VikrumAdiiya  camu  to  be  cousidoted  the  name  of  the  fouudir 
)f  the  Malava  era.^ 

Working  back  from  Gupta  Samvat  SO  {a.d.  400)  the  date  of  ChanJ- 
Pagupta's  conquest  of  Malwa  we  may  allot  1  to  12  (a.d,  319-331^)  to 
the  founder  Gupta:  12  to  29  (a.d.  332-349)  to  Gupta's  sou  Ghatot- 
"cacha  :  20  to  4U  (a,d.  349 -369)  to  Ghatotkacha's  son  Chandragupta 
and  50  to  75  (a,d.  370-335)  to  Chandragupta's  powerful  sou 
Satnudragupta  who  probably  }»ad  a  long  reign.  As  the  latent 
lown  date  of  Chandragupta  II.  ia  93  (a.d.  413)  and  as  a  Bilsad 
Inscription'  of  his  successor  Kum^rU*gupt;{i  is  dated  9G  (A.D.  41'C*) 
Ihe  reign  *)f  Chandragupta  II.  may  be  colvulated  to  have  lasted 
dariug  the  twenty  years  ending  95  (a.d.  415). 

'  Mr.  Fluct  (Corp.  In*.  Iiid.  III.  Iiitrod.  13;11I)  argues  that  the  era  was  iKjrrowi-d  froui 
?pal  after  tliawlTagupta  I.  itf.irried  bis  Lichclihftvi  queen.     l)r.  Bulilor  tliiiikis  tlicrc 
nu  evidence  of  tli'u,  aud  that  the  era  was  started  \>f  tlic  Uuptaa  tltcinaelvcii  (Viunua 
Jl.  y.  It.  3;. 

furthidr  «titsT:!Mt!on  may  txj  ofT^nKl   that  if  as  neenls  jindwble  Tit.  nhagv.-fnlrfl  ia 
!u  romiilcTiii)!  Clmndra^ipU  II.   to  be  tlie  foimdLT  of  tliL-  Chipta  cr.i  thiK  lii^*! 
w  dttu  not    to   his  conijucst  of  Malvra  but  to  Botno  sui-ci'sa  a^iiist    tlio  Indo- 
or K:ilcn«  of  t\w  Punjab.     The  little  luoro  thiiii    uominnl  cvizeniiiity  cliiiined 
tevputrnA,  MiVhis,    und  .NhithLimAhihis  in  Chandragupta'*  £atlior'«  inseriptioft 
tliat  wlicH  he  came  to  the  throne  CluiiiJrcigiipta  fonnd  the   l:?aka  power  pmctieally 
i»t»niki'n.     The  ab«eucu  of  reference  to   conqut'stji   is  nt.>  more   complete  in  tho  caste  of 
P*n j  ib  than  it  \»  in  the  ease  of  l}n]ar."it  or  of   KuthLivAda  whieh  C'hundrajruptft  ia 
o«ru  to  have  ailded   to  h\i  dniniutoru.     In    KAthii'iViida',  thoa^h  not  in  Oujar.it,  tl.^ 
cc  from  coins  is  stmnger  than  in  the  PairjAb,     Still  tho  disi-overy  of  Olmndra- 
«  coin*  (J.  li  A.  S.  XXr.  5  note  1)  i^iises  the  presitniptioii  of  eouipiestti  as  for  north 
Wat  as  Paiiiiiat  and  a$  Ludhiiina  (in  tiie  heart  of  the  ranj.ih).   Chandmgnpta'g  uamd 
rvor^lja  may.  !M  Pandit  Uhat;v,1nhd  su^gefttit,  be  taken  from  tiic  S'likn  title  Dcvaputru. 
,hrr,  tlir  nsr  nf  the  name  Vikratuaditya   and  of  the  honorilic  Krf  ^a  in  striking  iij^i-f- 
'  •tenicnt  (Sachait,  II.  G)  tliat  the  conqueror  of  the  Kakng  was  named 
it  to  the  comjlK'roi''»   mime    waa  added  the  titled  i>Ti.     Mr.  Fleetj 
>    iiiM    111,  ;17  note  2)halda  it  not  improbable  that  cither  C'handra(,''npta  I,  or  II, 
the  Indo-^-kythians.     The  fact  tliat  Chuudragiipta  I.  waa  not  a  riiUr  of  sufficient 

•■•■  ''■  ' 'ins  and  tliftt  even  after  his  mn  Siiiuudragnpta'*  victories  the  h'ak.T* 

idfipcudent   make  it  almo'st   certain  that  if  any   guhjcction  of  tli» 
■^jk  pUicc  it  happcucd  daring  the  ri'iffu  of  Clumdniguiila  li< 
Curp<  lus.  i'ud.  111.  laa.  10. 
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Chandragupta  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  KumdragopU  tfIio«o 
mother  was  the  queen  Dhruva-Devf.  On  KumArapupta's  coina 
threo  titles  occur  :  Muhendra,  Muhendra-Vikraraa^  and  Mahendra* 
ditya.  As  already  noticed  the  circulation  of  Kamdragnpta's  coina 
in  Kdtbidvdda  during  his  father's  reign  makes  it  probable  that  on 
their  conaucst  his  father  appointed  him  viceroy  of  Kithijlvdcja  and 
Gujarat.  KumarAguptaappcHrg  to  liave  succeeded  his  father  about  9i> 
(a.d.  416).  An  inscription  ut  Mankuwar  near  PruyAga  shows  he  was 
ruling  as  late  as  129  (a.d.  449)  and  a  coin  of  his  dated  130  (a.d.  450) 
adds  at  least  one  year  to  his  reign.  On  the  other  hand  the  iuscription 
on  the  Girndr  rock  shows  that  in  137  (a.d.  457)  his  eon  Skajidagupta 
WU8  king.  It  follows  that  Kumaragnpta's  reign  ended  between 
130  and  137  (a.d.  4o0  -  457)  or  about  133  (a.d.  453). 

None  of  Kumdragupta's  four  inscriptions  gives  any  historical  or 
other  details  regarding  him.'  Bnt  the  number  and  the  wide  distri- 
bution of  his  coin.s  make  it  probable  that  during  his  long  reign  he 
maintained  his  father's  dominions  intact 

Largo  numbers  of  Kumdragnpta's  coins  of  gold  silver  and  copper 
linvo  been  found.  The  gold  which  are  of  various  types  are  inferior 
in  workmauebip  to  his  futlicr's  coins.  The  silver  and  copper  coins 
are  of  two  varietius,  eastern  and  western.  Both  varieties  hiave  on  the 
obverse  the  royal  bust  in  the  Kshatrapa  style  of  dress.  In  the  western 
pieces  the  bust  is  a  copy  of  the  mouatachcd  Kshatrapa  face  with  a 
corrupted  ver.sion  of  the  corrupt  Greek  legend  used  by  the  Kshatrapas. 
The  <»uly  diffuronco  between  the  obverses  oi  the  Western  Gupta  and 
the  Kshatrapa  coins  is  that  the  dato  is  in  the  Gupta  instead  of  in  the 
Kshatrapa  era.  On  the  reverse  is  an  ill  formed  peacock  facing  fruui 
as  in  Chaudragupta  II. 's  coins.     The  legend  runs: 

ParamabhAgttTiitn  MalmrfjAdhir.lj.i  S^H  Kumdragupta 
Mil  h  entlnld  i  ly  0 . 

The  crcat  VaishtiavB  the  suprome  niler  of  great  kings, 
tho  iiliistriuua  Kumiiragupta  Maheudradityu.* 

In  Kwrndragupta's  eastern  silver  and  copper  coins  the  bust  on 
the  obverse  has  no  inoUBlacLe  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  the  corrupt 
Greek  legend.  The  dato  is  in  front  of  tho  face  in  perpendicular 
numerals  one  below  the  other  instead  of  behind  tho  head  as  in  the 
Kshatrapa  and  Western  Kumaragupfca  coins.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
ivell-cnrvcd  peacock  facing  front  with  tail  feathers  at  full  stretch, 
lioiind  tho  peacock  runs  tho  clear  cut  legend  : 

Vijitav.iiiinivaiiijwti  Kuiii.-ini','Qplo  dcvam  j.iyati- 

This  legend  is  hard  to  translate.     It  seems  to  mean  : 

Kiiuidragu|>ta,  lord  of  tlio  oarth,  who  h.<td  couquc-rcd  tLe 
kiivg3  oi  tho  ciirth,  concjucrij  the  Deva. 


1  Corp.  IB«.  Ud.  III.  Itu.  b,  0,  10  and  11. 
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robably  tbo  Dora  whoso  name  suggested  tbe  antithesis  between 
le  kings  of  the  earth  and  the  gods  was  one  of  thoDovaputra  family 
■  Indo-Skythian  rulers.' 

KaraAragupta    was    succeeded  hj    his    son    Skandagnpta,     An 

inscripUoQ  of  his  on  a  pillar  at  Bhitarf  neai-  Suidpui*  iu  GhAftlpur 

bearing  no  date  shows  that  on  his  father's  death  Skandagupta  had 

Ik  hard  struggle  to  establish  lits  power,^     The  text  runs :  "  By  whom 

when  he  rose  to  fix  fast  again  the  shaken  fortune  of  his  house,  three 

joonths'  were  spent  on  the  earth  as  on  abed,"  an  apparent  reference 

Hto  tlight  and  wanderings.     A  doubtful  passage  iu  the  name  iuscrip* 

"tion  seems  to  show  that  ho  was  opposed  by  a  powerful  king  named 

Pashyamitra  on  whose  back  he  is  said  to  have  set  his  left  foot.*     Tbo 

^■inscription  makes  a  further  rcfereace  to  the  troubles  of  the  family 

^Ktatiug  that  on  re-establishing    the  shaken  fortune   of  Lis  houso 

^^Bkandagupta  felt  satisfied  and  went  to  see  his  weepiog  afiiicted 

Vknother.  Among  the  enemies  with  whom  Skandagupta  had  to  contend 

the  inscription  mentions  a  close  conflict  with  the  Hiinas  that  is  tbo 

^^phthalites,  Thetals^  or  White  Huns.'^     Verse  3  of  Skandagupta's 

HiBirndr  inscription  confirms  the  reference   to  straggles  stating  that 

^^on  the  death  of  his  father  by  his  own  might  he  humbled  hia  enemies 

Uj  the  earth  and  established  himself.     As  the  Girudr  inscription  is 

dated  136  (a.d.  450)  and  as  Kumaragupta's  reign  ended  about   134, 

^the»e  troubles  and  difficulties  did  not  last  for  more  than  two  years. 

^H^o  Gimar  inscription  further  states  that  on  establishing  his  power 

Hpe  conquered  the  earthj  destroyed  the  arrogance  of  his  enemies,  and 

^bppointed  governors  in  all  provinces.     For   Surdshtra  he  selected  a 

governor  named  Parnadatta  and  to  Parnadatta's  son  ChakrapAlita  ho 

»ve  a  share  of  the  management  placing  him  ia  charge  of  Junagadh 

my.     Daring  tho  governorship  of  Parnadatta   tho  Sadarsdna  lake 

to  Janagadh,  which  had  been  strongly  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  tho 

shatrapa  Rudrad^man  {a.d.  150),  again   gave  way  during   tho  dark 

ixth  of  Bbddrapada  of  the  5''ear  136  (A.  d.  45G),    Tho  streams  PuldsinC 

)ikat/i  and  VilAsinl"  burst   through  the  dam  and  flowed  unchecked. 

irs  were  begun  on  the  first  of  bright  GrUhma  137  (a.d.  457)    and 

led  in  two  months.     The  new  dam  is  said  to  liave  been  100  cubits 


Chapter 

Tais  GupiAS, 
A.D.  410-470. 

(skandagupta* 
A.  0.454- 47a 


'  J.  B.  A.  S.  rX.  9.)  iXI.   126.    Tbat  Kumdrftgnpta's  two  Bnccfsaors,  .Skamlagnpta 

ml  Buillin^pta,  u«c  the  name  phrastj  ilteam  jai/ali  luiikeB  tlie  oxpliiiiatiuii   in  lln'  text 

ioobtful.     Ai  Mr.  Smith  (Ditto)  sn^cata  rlevam  ia  prolmWy  a  mistuku  fi;r  <?rfo,  im^an- 

ing  U  U  Ma  jesty.     The  legend  would   then   run;    Kunjara|tfupta<lova  lurd  of   the  oartli 

ia  triumphant.   Dr.  Bhagviinlal  would  liave  preft-rrcd  lieiro  {»w  pajj^e  70  note  2) 

»t  rfnihl  not  neglect  tho  anu/ir4ra.— (A.  M.  T.  J.)  '  Co»p.  Ins.  Ind.  III.  Ins.  13. 

'  Mr.  FWt  (Corp.  In«.    Ind.  III.    53,   55)  n-ftdg  "  niUi  Mydmd"  and  translate*  "a 

||«  hole)  nigJit  wai  »pcnt."     Dr.  Bhagvinl41  rend  "  nUa$  trimdidh," 

'  Mr.  Fkvt  finds  that  Pnshyamitra  ia  the  name  of   a  trihc  not  of  a  ling.     STo.  VI. 
■'•.Ut's   .Iain  inscriptions  from   Mathuril    (Ep.  Ind.     I.    378ff)    mentions    a 
'lya-knla  of  the  Vdrauag.ina,   which  ia  aXtM   rcfi'mnl    ta    in    ilhsvlrabahii's 
ra  (Jacobi"«  Etlition,  80),  hut  is  there  referrt?d  to  the  Chilraii-vgaiui,  no  douht  a 
for  tho  Viraga  of  the  inscription.    Dr.  Buhkr  jwinta  ont  thjt  Varana  ii>  tlie 
of  Bulandahalir  in  Uu-  NorthWcHt  Provinces,  «)  that  it  ia  there  that  wi;  uiusi 
for  the  power  that  first  weakened  the  Guptas. — (A,  M.  T.  J.) 
S*«  V.  de  .St.  Martin's  Essay,   Los  Unns  lilanca ;   ^jiecht   in  Journal  Asiatiqiio 
"T  ;ind  Iwlow  jmgu  74. 

inin's    Inacriptlon   the    PalltlnJ    is   mentioned,   and   also   the  .Suvarnn- 
Lhe  other  rivers."     In  Skondiiguptn's  lu:>criptloti   Mr.   Fleet  trau»lat«ii 
ftTUMinl  aa  aa  adjective  atpn^ciog  with  Poluiui. 
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Skaii'lagupta, 
A.D.40I.47O. 


loiiff  by  6S  cubits  broacl  and  7  men  or  about  33  foet  high.  The  probabfe 
site'  rrf  the  lako  is  in  the  west  valley  of  the  (Jiriuir  hill  near  what  iS 
culiud  Bbu';iiiAth;i's  pass.'  The  inscription  also  feeortls  the  making 
of  a  teiUple  of  A'iskntl  in  the  tfeighlKftfrhond  by  CluikrapAlita,  whicfi 
was  proliably  on  the  site  of  the  DfiixluTa  Damodar's  Mandir  in  UH 
Bhavanjitha  pass,  whose  imag^c  is  of  gratfite  and  is  proljably  as  old  as  the 
Guptas.  A  now  tenijile  was  built  in  the  fiftoc^nth  century  during  the 
ntk'of  Mandab'kji  the  last  Clmrld-sanil  niler  of  Junrfj^dh.  At  the  tinfo 
of  the  Musjilman  ednquost  (a.i?.  1  tStj  as  \-iolenc4i^  was  feared  the  imagvs 
were  removed  and  Ijiuied.  Mandalika's  temple  was  repaired  by  Amarj? 
l)ivdn  of  Junagadh  (179!) -1734).  It  was  proposed  to  make  and  con- 
Bccrato  new  imajjes.  But  cfortaid  old  images  of  Vishnu  were  found  in 
digging  fountUtions  for  the  etJclosure  wall  and  were  consecrated.  Twd 
of  these  images  were  taken  by  Girnara  13nllimans  and  consecrated  in  thtf 
names  of  Baladevji  and  Revati  in  a  neighljduriiig  teniple  fecial ly  built 
for  them.  Of  the  orjgiiual  temple  the  only  ti*ace  is  a  pilaster  built  inttf 
the  wall  to  the  right  as  one  enters.  The  style  and  carving  are  of  tlirf 
Oupta  pcritxl. 

As  alnlost  all  the  Gupta  cotits  found  in  Cutcli  are  Skandagiipt-i's  an«jf 
very  few  are  Kumdragupta's,  Skandagupta  seems  to  have  added  Cutelf 
t-o  the  prmnnccs  of  (jujarat  and  KAthiavilda  inherited  from"  his  fatlier. 
In  KathiAviida  SkamLagiipta's  coins  arc  rare,  appirently  because  of 
tlie  abuntbint  currency  left  by  his  father  which  Wiis  so  popular  irf 
Kathiavdda  that  fresh  Kumdragupta  Coins  of  a  degraded  type  wertf 
issued  as  late  as  Valablii  times. 

Like  his  father,  SkaiidagupLa  issued  a  gold  coinage  iu  his  eastorif 
dominions  but  no  trace  of  a  gold  currency  appears  in  the  west.  Liktf 
Kum:iragupta^s  his  silver  coins  were  df  two  varieties,  eastern  and 
western,  '['he  eastern  coins  have  on  the  obverse  a  bust  as  in  Kumiira- 
gii])ta^s  coins  and  the  date  near  the  face.  On  the  reverse  is  a  peacock 
similar  to  Kumaragupta's  and  round  tlte  peacock  the  legend : 

flf^rTRl^l^^cf  STTfrT  Z^  <i*<JJHr  ^ 

Vijitavaniravanipiiti  JAyati  devani  SkiiiKligupto'yam. 
This  king  S1can4agiipti  who  having  coaquorod  the  earth  caaqaers  the  Dava-' 
Skjvudagupta's  western  coins  are  of  three  varieties,  one  the  sam?  as  the' 
western  coins  of  Kumdragupta,  a  second  with  a  bull  instead  of  a  peacock 
on  the  reverse,  and  a  third  \\  ith  on  the  reverse  an  altar  with  one  upright 
and  two  side  jets  of  water.  Coins  of  the  lirst  two  varieties  artf 
found  Iwth  in  Gujarat  and  in  Kathidvada.  The  third  water-jet  variety 
is  peculiar  to  Cutch  and  is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  the  westeri 
Gu^ita  coinage.     On  the  re\'crse  of  all  is  the  legend  : 

iTUWiTT^  fT5RRr%ra  ^=^^  5fiRrf^ 

Paramabhigavjita  Maliariijadhii'aja.SkamlagupUt  KmmdcUtya. 
The  grout  Vnislinava  the  supretiie  rulor  of  great  kings, 
Skantbigvipta  tlie  Sun  of  Proweas;' 

.:_ ( ■  =  ■  '■ 

'  ReiiiAins  of  the  dam  were  digcovefctl  iri  X89Cf  by  KUiff  Iftihzldiir  Anleslr 
.IniiiHctji  yptM;iaJ  Divdnof  Juiiigiulh.  The  site  is  somewhat  noiirer  JuMigatlli  tliuu  Dr. 
BlmgvaulfU  uupiiuscd..  Uetails  are  givLii  in  Jour.  li.  B.  II.  A.  S.  XVI 11.  NuojUt  iS 
l»npe  47. 

^Tlio  nadiiig '/rro  is  to  be  ]irLfi-rPL>J  but  the  rt«t(«!rtrrt  is  clear  both  on  tht-sc  poiiui 
Bftd  on  tluj  coiua  of  biH  father.     For  thuac  wiua  scu  J.  It.  A.  S.  (N.  b.)  XXI<  I'l.  IV,  ■^ 

>  J.  B.  A.  S-  (N.  S.)  XXI.  PL  IV.  6C7. 


Ijo  !)eginning  of  SkantLopfupta's  relgTi  has  boen  placod  al)ont  G  upta      Chapter  VII. 


l.'i:5  or  A.D.  453  :  his  latost  kaown  date  on  a  coin  in  General  Cunninj^ 
ham's  collection  is  Gupta  149  or  a.d.  46^.* 

With  SkandagTipta  the  rojgnilar  Gnpta  eticcession  ceases.'     The  next 

Gupta  is  Budhagnpta  who  has  a  pillar  inscription*  in  a  temple  at  Eran  in 

ihe  Saiioror  district  diited  165  (a.d.  485)  and  silver  coins  dat«d  Samvat 

,174-  and   ISO  odd  (a. li.  491  -  500  odd).     Of  Biidliafjupla's   relation  or 

jnnectinn  v*-ith  Skandagupta  nothing  is  known.     That  he  belonged  to 

it>  Gupta  dynasty  appears  from  his  name  as  well  as  from  his  silver  coins 

fhich  are  dated  in  the  Gtjpta  era  and  are  the  same  in  style  as  the  eastern 

>iiis  of  Skanclis^pbi.     On  the  obverse  is  the  usual  bust  as  in  Skanda- 

ipta's  coin>  with  the  date  (17  t,  180  odd)  near  the  face.    On  the  reverse 

the  usual  jxiacock  and  the  legend  is  the  same 'as  Skanda^^pta's  : 

Devara  j-iyati  vijit-ivaniravanipati  Sri  Budlusgupto, 

TKe  king  the  illustrious  Bii(Ih;ignpta  who  has  conquered  the  earth 
conquers  the  Deva.* 

Since  the  coins  arc  dated  Samvat  174  and  ISO  odd  (a.d.  494  and  50O 
Id)  and  the  inscription's  date  is  165  (a.d,  4S5)  the  inscription  may  be 
fcken  to  belong  to  the  early  part  of  Biidhagupta's  reign  thu  beginning 
ftf  which  may  be  allotted  to  a»x>ut  160-162   (a.d.  480-4S2).     As  this 
THorc  than  ten  years  later  than  the  latest  kno^vn  dite  of  Skandagupta 
JG.  149  A.D.469)  either  a  Gupta  of  whom  no  trace  remains  must  liave 
Intervened  or  the  twelve  blank  years  must  have  been  a  tim3  of  political 
change  and  disturbance.    The  absence  of  any  trace  uf  a  gold  currency 
nxggests  that  Budhagupta  had  less  power  than  his  predecessors.     Tha 
)rrcctnes8  of  this  argument    is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  pillar 
[InKcription  opposite  the  phrine  in  Uw  Eran  temple  where  instead  of  his 
)nideces6or's  title  of  monarch  of  the  whole  earth  Budhagupta  is  styled 
)roiector  of  the  land  between  the  Jamna  (Kalindi)  and  tne  Narbdda 
Rmpljing  the  loss  of  the  whole  territory  to  the  east  of  tlie  Jamna.*     In 
Ihe    west    the    failure  of   Gupta  power   seems   still   more   complete. 
[Keilher  in  Giijardt  nor  in  Kdthidvilda  has  an  inscription  or  even  a 
Doin  been  found  with  a  reference  to  Budhagupta  or  to  any  other  Gupta 
Irnlor  later  than  Skandxigupta  (G.  149  a.d.  469).     The  pillar  inscription 
[iKited  above  which  is  of  the  year  165  (A.D.  485)  and  under  the  rulo 
)f  Budhagupta  states  that  the  pillar  was  a  gift  to  the  temple  by 
'Dfaanya  Vishnu  and  his  brother  ^I^tri  Vishnu  who  at  the  time  of  tlie 
gift  seem  to  have  been  local  Brdhman  governors.     A  second   inscrip- 
tion on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  of  a  huge   Boar  or  'N'araha  image 
in  a  comer  shrine  of  the  same  temple  records  tliat  the  image  was  com- 
pleted on  the  tenth  day  of  Phalgxyui  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign   of 


I 


^T%i  known  dAtcj  of  Slcandagnpla  arc  13G  and  137  on  hi»  GinWir  hiBcnption,  Hlii; 
hi*  pillar  iiucriiition  Rt  Kalioon  in  (KiraVhpur,  and  146  in  his  Indor-Klicm  copjiorplatc, 
T|h  coin  datct  given  by  General  Cunninghani  are  Hi,  145,  and  149.      • 

*  But  M;e  below  p^e  73. 

*  Dr.  Bha^rinlil  cxumined  and  copied  the  original  of  this  inscription.  It  has  sinoo 
btcn  publUhed  as  Number  19  in  Mr.  Fleet's  Corp.  Ina.  lud.  111. 

•J.  B.  A.  8   (N,  S.)XXI.  134. 

*lt  l»  now  known  that  the  main  Gapta  line  coQtinned  to  rule  in  Mag«idha.  $o« 
fsfe  73  k«>low. 
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Toramilna  the  supreme  ruler  of  great  kings  and  was  the  gift  of  the 
same  Dlianya  Vishnu  whose  brother  Miitri  \'iBhnu  is  descriljod  as  gone 
to  heaven.'  Since  Mdtri  was  alive  in  the  Bndliagiipta  and  was  dead 
in  the  Toramdiia  inscription  it  follows  tliat  Toram^na  was  later  tlian 
Budliajruptii.  His  name  and  liis  new  era  show  that  Toramana  was  not 
a  (iiil>ta.  A  further  proof  that  Toramdiia  wrested  the  kingdom  from 
13udhagiipta  is  that  except  the  change  of  era  and  that  the  bust  turns 
to  the  left  instead  of  to  tlie  right,  Toramdna's  silver  coins  are  directly 
ada|>ted  from  Gupta  coins  of  the  eastern  type. 

Certain  coin  dates  seem  at  ^'arianoe  with  the  view  that  Toramana 
flourished  after  Budhagupta.  On  several  coins  the  date  52  is 
clear.  As  Toramdna*s  coins  are  copies  of  the  coins  of  Kumiiragnpta 
and  Skandagupta  and  as  most  of  these  coins  have  a  numeral  for  one 
hundred  the  suggestion  may  be  offered  that  a  one  dropped  out  in 
striking  Toi-amAna^s  die  and  that  this  date  should  read  152  not  52. 
Accepting  this  view  ToramAna'B  date  would  be  152  (a.d.  472)  that  is 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Skandagupta. 

The  Gwalior  inscription*  mentions  prince  Mihirakula  ae  the  son  o£ 
ToramAna  and  a  second  inscription  from  a  well  in  Mandasor*  dated 
M<Ua\^  Sainvat  589  (A.n.  533)  mentions  a  king  named  Yas'odharman  who 
was  ruler  of  Mdlwa  when  the  well  was  built  and  who  in  a  second 
Mandasor  inscrijition*  is  mentioned  as  having  conquered  Mihirakula. 
This  would  separate  Mihirakxila  from  his  father  Toramdua  (a.d.  471) 
by  more  tlian  eixty  years.  In  explanation  of  this  gap  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  [1]52  (a.d.  472)  coins  were  struck  early  in  Tora- 
miiua's  reign  in  honour  of  his  conquest  of  the  eastern  Gupta  territory. 
A  reign  of  twenty  years  would  iH'ing  Toram.4na  to  177  (a.D.  497). 
The  Gw.'ilior  inecription  of  Mihirakula  is  in  the  iifteentli  year  of  his 
reign  that  is  on  the  basis  of  a  Bueeeesion  date  of  177  (a.d.  497)  in 
Gupta  192  (a."D,  512).  An  interval  of  five  years  would  bring  Yaio 
dhiirman's  eonqucstof  Mihirakula  to  197  (a.d,  517).  This  would  place 
the  making  of  the  well  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  MihirakuWs  reign. 

After  Budhagupta  neither  inscription  nor  coin  shows  any  trace  of 
Gupta  supremacy  in  Mdlwa.  An  Erau  inscription^  found  in  1S69 
on  a  linga-Bhaped  stone,  with  the  representation  of  a  woman 
performing  sati,  records  the  death  in  battle  of  a  king  Goparrijii 
who  is  mentioned  as  tlic  daughter's  son  of  SarabliarJija  and  appears 
to  have  been  tlie  son  of  king  M^dhava.  Much  of  the  inscription 
is  lost.  What  remains  records  the  ])assing  to  heaven  of  the  deeease«i 
king  in  tlie  very  destruotive  fight  with  the  great  warrior  (jirnvira) 
Bhfinugupta  bmve  as  Pilrtha.  The  inscription  is  dated  the  seventh  of 
daik  Bhadrapada  Gupta  191  in  words  as  well  as  in  numerals  that  is 
in  A.n,  511.  This  Bhanngupta  would  be  the  successor  of  Budhagupta 
ruling  over  a  petty  MilUva  principality  which  lasted  till  nearly  the 
time  of  the  gi-eat  llarshavardhana  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
(a.d.  607-650),,  as  a  Devagupta  of  Mfllwa  is  one  of  RAjyarardhana's 
rivals  in  the    Srlharghacharita.     "While  Gupta  power  billed  in  Miilwa 
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|^  THE  GUPTAS. 

•r»l  tlisappoaretl  from  "NVestorn  India  a  fresh  liranch  oF  ths  Guptas?  roso 
in  MaguUhn  or  Bi'ii-ir  and  umlor  N:iroy;iil>t»  Bsilfiditvu,  pcvliuxps  tlio 
founder  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  later  Gupta  dynasty,  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  gold  coiuagv\ ' 

[Though  the  history  of  their  last  years  is  known  only  in  fragments, 

rhiefly  from  inscriptions  and  coins,  little  donbt  renifiins  retarding 

le  power   which  first  eorionsly   weakened  the  early  Guptas.     Tho 

Ihitari  stone   pillar  of  Skiindagupta  -  speaks  of   hia   restoring   the 

fortunes  of  his  family  and  coiiqnering  tlie   I'lishyiimitras  and  also 

if  his  joining  in  close  conflict  with  the  Hiinas.*      Unfortunately  tho 

|ttan  inscription  is  not  dated.     The  Jinirigadh  inscription,  which 

three  dates  covering  the  period  between  a.d.  -1&')  and  458,* 

leoiions  pride-broken  enemies    in  the  country  of    the   Mlechchlias 

Imitting    .Skandagupta's    victory.     That    the   MUrchchhas  of  this 

lassago  refers  to  the  Hnna  is  made  probable  by  the  fact  that  it  dnei 

luot   appear    that  the   Pushyamitras  were    Mlechchhas   while    they 

md  tho   IIuDS   are    the    only  enemies   whom    »Skandagnpta  boastn 

sithcr  of  defeating  or  of  meeting  in  close  cotiHict.     It  may  thcreforo 

fbe  assumed  that  the  Huns  became  kuuwu  to  Skauilagujjtti   befure 

i.v.  45>.     As  according  to  the  Chinese  historians"  the  White  Uiins 

lid  not  cross  the  Oxns  into  Baktria  bcfoio   A.d.  452,  the   founding 

[of  the  Hun  capital  of  B.ideghis®  m;\y  be  fixed  between  A.n.  I-jS  and 

[455.     As  the  above  quoted  inscripti'ins  indicate  that  the  linos  were 

jrepulsed  in  their  first  attempt  to  take  part  in  ludinn  politics  the  dis- 

Itarbances  during  the  last  years  of  Kumaragtipta's  reign  were  probably 

Woe  to  some  tribe  other  than  the  Hnns.     This  tribe  seems  to  have  l)cea 

Ithe  Pushyamitras  whose  head-quarters  wonld  seem  to  have  be<Mi   in 

l^orLhern  India.     Somo  other  enemy  nmst  have  arisen  in  Malwa 


'  On  Niua^ptA  tee  below  pigc  7~.  and  for  hin  roins  J.  R.  A.  S.  (N.  S.)  XXI.  note  PI. 
III.  II.  *  Fleet's  Corp.  Itw.  Ind.  III.  In-«.  13  liiu-s  HI  and  l,i. 

'The  INishj'amitTas  «ecm  to  luivo  l*?»'ii  a  loiijj  estJiblislird  trilie  like  tlio  Ynudheyiw 

^itVMivc  page  37).     Lhiring  the  reipn  of  Kiinishka  (a.d.  7^-03)  I'lifihyamitrAS  wore  .settled 

the  neighlxHirhcMxl  of  tialandstiahr  and  at  that  time  luul  alrcadj  given  their  name  to  a 

of  the  intcription  is  goinevhat  doubtfal.     Mr.  Fleet  (Corp.  Ins.  Ind.  ITl. 
traastatea  :    Whose  fame,  moreover,  even  (hi*)  enemies  in  tlie  eonntrlpa  of  tVrf> 

«:hcUh>i5 haviiif^  tlieir  pride  broken  d<i«ni  to  the  wry  rout  fliinotinro  with   th« 

tin '  Veriljr  the    victory  has  boen   ai^  hie  veil  by  him.'    Prof.  Pc't<'r<wn   understand*  thn 

I  mouiinx  to  bo  that  ^kandag^lpta'H  Indian  eueniiei!  were  forced  to  retire  l)eyoiid  the  bcnlers 

I  «f  IniUa  among  friendly  Mlechchhax  and  in  a  foreiRn  land  admit  tliat  tlic  renewal  of  their 

l^nAiet  with  Skandagxipta  waa  beyond  hope.   The  retreat  of  Skandagnpta'-i  Indian  enemies 

'o  tlie  M^Iecbrhhfu  saifgests  the  Mlechchhas  are  th<?  II{ii)a!<  that  is  the  White  Huna  who 

Already  in  power  on  the  Indian  border,  whom  tlio  enemies  had  previously  in  vnin 

'  'it  118  allies  into  India  to  help  them  ajjainst  Skaiidagupta.     This  gives  exactness  t<> 

ippt'siijpn  uiied  in  Skandagupta'si  Bhitari  inscriptioi^  (Corp.  Ins.  hid.  III.  Number 

5ti)  that  l»e  jinne<l   in  clone  conflict  with  the  Hunas among  enemies, 

in  this   conflict   the    Huuas   were   the    allies   of   enoiaic*  rather  than   the   enemie.} 

innseheit.      For  the  introduction    into   India  of   foreif^Ti   allies,   compare  in    n.O.   327 

|M<<"rindli-'g  Alexander  in  Imlia,  412)  the  kinp  of  Taxila,  31  miles  north  west  nf  R^wal- 

l'  ling  an  emlHissy  to  Baktria  to  Beeuro  Alexander  a"?  «M  ally  aifiiiiist    Porua  of 

t  eonntry.     And  (Ditto,  409}  a  few  years  later  (b.c.310)    thy  North   Indian 

i. ..  " ■'••ing  himself  with  Ya^-anas  in  his  attack  on  PUtalipntra  or  Patna. 

«  I  .   In^.  Ind.  III.  lofl.  J4  1iiM4. 

'1  |iioted  by  Specht  in  Jonmal  Aslatiqae  for  Oct.  •  Dec.  1888. 

•  BdilcgliiA  i»  the  modern  Badhyr  the  upper  plateau  between  the  Merv  and  thn   Herat 
>v«T».     The  probable  site  of  the  capital  of  the  White  Htms  is  a  littlo  north  of   Ueiut. 
Mmvo  Folci'a  Itinerants  No.  I. ;  Yule's  Marco  Palo,  I.  xxxii. 
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since  the  terms  of  Parnadattii's  appointment  to  Surislitrji  in  A.D. 
455-6  suggest  that  country  had  bopu  lost  to  the  Uopta  empire  and 
re-conf|uered  by  Skanci.<igiipta  which  would  naturally  be  the  case  if 
a  rival  state  had  arisen  in  Miilwa  and  been  overthrown  by  that  king. 
So  far  aa  is  known  the  liuna  made  no  successful  attack  on  the 
Gupta  empire  during  the  lifutimo  of  Skandapupta  whose  latest 
date  is  a.d.  468-9.  It  is  not  certain  who  succeeded  Skandagupra. 
His  brother  Pura{or  Sthira-)gupta  ruled  in  or  nenr  Maj^dlia.  But 
it  is  not  certain  whether  he  was  the  succossor  or  the  rival  of  Bkanda- 
gHpta.'  That  Skaodagupta's  inscriptions  are  found  in  the  Patna 
district  in  the  east*  and  in  Kithidvd^a  in  the  west'  suggests  that 
during  his  life  the  empire  was  not  divided  nor  does  any  one  of  his 
inscriptions  hint  at  a  partition.  The  probability  is  that  Skandagupta 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Puragupt?*,  who  again  was  followed 
by  his  son  Narasimhagupta  and  hi*  grandson  Kum^i-agupta  II,* 

Among  the  northerners  who  with  or  shortly  after  the  Pushya- 
mitras   sLared   in   the   overthrow   of   Gupta   power  two  names,  a 
father  and  a  son,  Toramai;a  and  Mihirakula  are  prominent.     It  is 
not  certain  that  these  kings  were  llunus  by  race.     Their  tribe  wer© 
almost  certainly   his  rivals'  allies  whom  Skandagtipta's  Bhitari  and 
JunAgadh  inscriptions   style  the  one  llunas  the   other  ^Ilechchhoa,* 
On  one  of  Toramdna's  coins  Mr.  Fleet  roads  *  the  date  52  which  he 
interprets  as  a  regnal  date,     This  though  not  impossible  is  somewhac 
unlikely.     The  date  of  Mihirakula's   succession  to  his  father  is  fixed 
Boraewhere  about  A.D.  515. "^     In  ilio  neighbourhood  of  GwAlior  he 
reigned  at  least    fifteen  years."     The  story  of  Mihirakula's  interview 
with  BiSljiditya's  mother  and  his  long  subsequent  history^  indicate  that 
when  he  came  to  the  throne  he  wfvs  a  young  nmn  probably  not  more 
than  25,     If  his  father  reigned  fifty-two  years  he  must  have  been  at 
least  70  when  he  died  and  not  less  than  45  when  Mihirakula  was  bom. 
As  Mihirakula  is  known  to  have  had  at  least  one  younger  brother,*"  it 
seems  probable  that  Toramdna  came  to  the  throne  a  good  deal  later 
than    A.D,  460  the  date  suggested   by   Mr,  Fleet."     The  date    52 
on  Toramdna's  coins  must  therefore  refer  to  some  event  other  than 
his  own  accession.     The  suggestion  may   be  offered  that  that  event 
was  the  establishment    of   the   White    Huns  in    Baktria    and    the 
founding  of  their  capital  Badeghis,"  which,  as  fixed  above  between 
A.D.  452  and  455,  gives  the  very  suitable  date  of  a.d.  504  to  607  for 
the  52:  of  Toramdna's  coin.     If  this  suggestion  is  correct  a  further 
identification  follows.     The  Chinese  ambassador  Sungyun  (a.D.  520)'* 


>  See  the  Oliasipur  Seal.  Smith  k  HipniU-,  J.  A.  ^,  Bin.  LVllI.  StiT.  and  Fleet  lod. 
Ant.  XIX.  2240.  »  Biliar  Iii«.     Fleet's  Corp.  IiiR.  Intt.  III.  Ins.  12. 

*  Junag»dh  iMcrip.     FloitB  Corp.  Itis.  Iml.  111.  Ins.  14.  *  Bee  note  1  bImto. 

*  t-"ee  Above  note*  1  anrl  -.  »  Ind.  Ant .  XVIll.  325. 

T  Fk'ot'g  Corp,  III*.  Iml.  III.  Intrtxlri.  12.  "  Fleet's  Corp.  Ina.  Ind.  Ins.  37  lino  4 

*  Boal'H  Budmiirt  Hw.mU,  I.luO- 17:2  auJ  KAjatarangiftl,  1.289-826  qm>t«l  by  Fleot 
ill  Ind,  Ant.  XV.  247- 24U.  -        — « 

w  Beak''*  Hiueii  Tsinng,  I.  160-171.  An  Mr.  Fleet  suggests  the  younger  brother  is 
possibly  the  Cbuadrft  referred  to  in  Corp.  Inu.  Ind.  III.  Ins.  32  line'  5  «nd  Introd.  12 
und  liu  noto  1.  »  Ind.  Ant.  XIII.  23()  luid  Corp.  Ins.  Ind.  111.  lutrodn.  13. 

•'  Sjjcelit  in  Journal  Asiatiqne  for  Oct.  •  IJec.  1883.     Hiftoire  de»  Wei 

i^beal's  Buddliist  Records,  I.  c.  -  cii. 
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cle8cril)es  an  iuterview  with  the  kiug  of  Gimtllijili'a  whose  family 
Siiii>,'_)'un  notices  was  establistheJ  in  power  hy  the  Ye-tha,  that  is  tfio 
Ephthalites  or  White  Huns,  two  generations  before  his  time.* 
Mihirakula  is  known  to  have  ruled  in  Gaadhdra^  aud  Sungj'UQ's 
description  of  the  king's  pride  aud  activity  agrees  well  with  other 
records  of  Mihirukula's  character.  It  seems  therefore  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  warlike  sovereign  who  treated  Suugyun  and  the 
name  of  his  Imperial  mistress  with  such  scant  courtesy  was  no 
other  than  the  meteor  Mihirakula.  If  Sungyun  is  correct  in  stating 
that  Mihirakula  was  the  third  of  his  line  the  dynasty  must  have 
been  established  about  a.d.  4G0.  Beal  is  in  doubt  whether  the 
name  Lae-lih  given  by  Sungyuu''  is  the  family  name  or  the  name 
of  the  founder.  As  a  recently  deciphered  inscriptiou  shows  Tura- 
mina's  family  name  to  Jjuve  been  Jauvla*  it  seems  to  follow  that 
Lae-lih,  Of  whatever  is  tbe  correct  transliteration  of  the  Chineso 
characters,  is  the  name  of  the  father  of  Toram&na.  Sungyun'a 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  this  dynasty  suggests  they  wore 
not  White  Huns  but  leaders  of  some  subject  tribe.*  That  this 
tribe  was  settled  in  Biiktria  perhaps  as  far  south  as  Kabul  before  the 
rrivitl  of  the  White  Huns  seems  probable.  The  Hindu  or  Persian 
influence  notable  in  the  tribal  name  Maitraka  and  in  the  personal 
name  Mihirakula  seems  unsuited  to  Ilutiasi  newly  come  from  the 
Dorthorn  frontiers  of  China  and  proud  of  their  recent  successes.' 
hineiie  records  show'^  that  the  tribe  who  preceded  the  White 
"uus  iu  Baktria  and  north-east  Persiu,  and  who  about  a.d,  350-400 
estroyed  the  power  of  Kitolo  the  last  of  the  KushAus,  were  tho 
"uau-Yuan  or  Jouen-Jouea  whom  Sir  U.  Ilowoith  idttntifies  with 
ihe  Avars.*     To   this  tribe  it  seems  on  the  whole  probable  that 


•  Be»I'»  BwWhiiit  Uerorsln,  I.  Xcix.  -  c. 

*  Bod'*   Bivlclhist  RocoptU.  1.  171.     Hiuen  Tsiwijj's  stotcment  (Ditto)  th»t  Miliirakula 
_«oii(|iKTvd  Oitndluira  after  liia  capture  b^-  BiUditya.  may  refer  to  a  njcam^uest  from  lii» 

jtliur.  pfrlm|M  the  Omiulni  refurreJ  to  in  noU;  10  on  [nge  74. 

~  Ht'.tl'n  DiuUlhist  IW-cortl^  (I.  c.)  »iiggcgts  tliat  liae-lib  ia  tUo  founder's  name:  in  bia 
'<et.'ui»  t<)  regard  Lae-lih  m  tbe  fitwily  oame. 
Ep  Ind.  I,  l'3H.     Dr.   Hiililcr  bfaitAtcs  to  identify  tho  Toramlna  uf  this 
.-  .1    \fn  i-iku^i/^'g  f;ithor. 

I<oord«,  I.    XL'ix. -c.      This  ifl  tbe  king«l<>m   which    the  Ye-th* 

ud»  iR-t  up  Lae-lih  to  be  king  over  the  country. 

L  ^a^ak^itim)d  form  of  Mihira  and  this  o^in  is   [jerhapA  an  adaptation 

111  ttiul  iwll-kD<i»i»  WoRtern  ludian  tribal  ikinw*  Mt-r  or  Med.      Cotupare 

t'a  LoriJ.  liu  Iivl.  Ill  326  •  327-  1 1  is  to  bo  rumoinbcrod  tliat  the  name  of  tho  caip«ror 

O.  450  -  r.UOJ  ruling  tiic  White  Huns  was  Kliushnawiz,  a    Persian  name,  the 

(JherisJier Tlie  empenT'o  Peraian  name,  Mihiraknla'n  reported  (Ihirmstetor 

ktiqa^,  X.  70  II.  3)  iiil  nxluetion  o{  yistgi  into  Kashmir,  and  llie  ituiptness  of  Mihi]«- 
ft  Itertonal  nntne  give  weight  to  Mr.  Fleet's  Buggention  (liid.  Ant.  XV.  24,') -252) 
liinkuLi  Is  pure  I'ersiaii.  The  true  funn  may  then  bo  Mihira^la,  tlukt  'i»  .Sun 
luunc  which  the  |ier*otial  beauty  of  tlie  prince  may  have  gained  him.     "  I  have 

of  iny  »on'«  wiwluiu  aiul  beauty   and  wish  onee  U)  see  hi*  face '  Hai<l  tho  fate- 

iM^hig  w«>ther  of  king  lUlUlitya  (tieal's  liuddhist    licetinU.  I.  H>tl)  vflieu  the  captive 
"  1  WM  led  bifore  her  hi«  youniJ  heatl  for  very  sliame  shrouded  in  his  cloak. 

:H  Jour.  ^V-siatiquc  1383' II.  335  and  318. 
.    S.  iXl.  721.      Aecnnlingto  other  accounts  (Ency.  Brit.  IX  El.  Art.  Tnrfc. 
t  I>ortion  of  the  Jouen-Jonen  remained  in  Eastern  Asia,  where,  lill   AD.  5o2, 
'■   tlie  master*  of  the  Tuhkiii  or  Turks,  who  then  overthrew  tlu'ir  mailers  aiul 
ten  yarn  later  (a.d.  500)  crushed  tbe  p)wcr  of  the  Whit«  HuuAi 
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Lae-li!i  tlio  father  of  Torauiaim  belonj^ed.^  At  the  same  time, 
tljouglj  perhaps  not  tUeniselvcs  White  Uuns,  the  detnila  regarding' 
Tovanmnn  and  Mibirakiila  so  ueaily  cover  the  fifty  years  (a.&, 
470-o30)  of  lluim  ascoudaucy  in  Nurth  India  that,  as  was  in 
keeping  with  their  position  iu  charge  of  his  Indian  outpost,  th« 
White  ilnii  emperor  Khiishniiwaz,  while  himself  (^ngaged  in  Central 
Asia  rtiul  in  Pt-rsia  (A.n.  46U-500),*  seems  to  have  entrusted  the 
conquest  of  India  to  TorntujijiH  find  his  son  Mihirakula.  Of  the 
pfOf/ress  of  tlie  mixed  i'uau-Yuau  and  White  Hun  invaders  in 
India  few  details  are  available.  Their  aacendancj  in  the  north 
seems  to  have  been  too  complete  to  allow  of  opposition,  and  UuniM 
were  probably  closely  associated  with  the  Maitraka  or  Mchara 
conquest  of  Ktithiilvdda  (a.I/.  480-520).  The  southern  friugo 
of  tlia  White  Hun  dominions,  the  present  Saugor  district  of  the 
Central  l^rovinct'S,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  theatre  of  war,  a 
debateable  ground  between  the  Guptas,  Toramaua,  and  the  Malwa 
chiefs.  To  the  east  of  Saugor  the  Guptas  succeeded  in  maintaining 
their  power  until  at  least  a.u.  5-18-9.*  To  the  west  of  Saugor  tbe 
Ou|Uh3  held  Eraii  in  ad.  484-5.*  About  twenty  years  later  (a.Dc 
505)*  Eraii  was  iu  the  hands  of  Turam^na,  and  in  A.D.  510-11 
Bhanuguptu"  fought  and  apparently  won  a  battle  at  Eran. 

Mihirakula'a  accession  to  the  throne  may  perhaps  be  fixed  at 
A.D.  512.  An  inscriptiou  of  Yasodbannan,  the  date  of  which  cantot 
be  many  ye.nrs  on  either  side  of  A.u.  5'32-3,  claims  to  have* 
enforced  the  submission  of  the  famous  Mibintkufa  whoso  power  had 
eistabliwhed  itself  ou  the. tiaras  of  kings  and  who  had  hitherto  boweti 
his  nock  to  no  one  but  Siva.'  In  spite  of  this  defeat  Mihirakul.'v  held 
Gwalior  and  the  inaccessible  fortress  of  the  Himalayas.*  These 
dates  give  about  a.i>.  520  as  the  time  of  Mihirakula's  greatest  power, 
a  result  which  suggests  that  the  Gullas,  whom,  about  a.d.  520,  the 
Greek  merchant  Cosmas  Indikopleustes  heard  of  in  the  ports  of 
Western  India  as  the  snpreme  ruler  of  Northern  India  was  Kulla 
or  Mihirakula." 

Regarding  tbo  history  of  the  tlitrd  destroyers  of  Gupta  power 
in  Malvva,  iuscriptions  .show  that  iu  A.D.  437-S,  under  Kumdragnpta, 
Baudhuvarman   sou    of    Vishnu varman    ruled   as    a     local    king.'*' 


'  The  nniiMS  Jom-ti-Jonon  mcjus  to  ngrec  witli  TorainAtift'a  surname  JniivU  and  with  th» 
Jiiviii.  whom  Cosmas  Inilil.opkustea  {a.d.520-u35)  places  to  tLe  north-eant  of  Persia. 
PritiulsR  liuUim  Travels,  "J-O. 
«  llnwllnsun's  Sevi'iitli  Motinrcliy.  311  -349.         '  FloefsCorp.Ins.Ind.III.  Ins.  25  line  I 

*  Fleet'*  Corp.  luii.  Iit<l  HI.  Iiim.  IU  line  '2.         "  Flctt "s  Corp.  In*.  In<l.  HI.  Ins.  36. 

*  Fleet's  Corp.  Int.  Iiid,  III-  [lis,  "ifl,         '  Fleet's  Corp.  Ins.  Irnl.  III.  Ins.  33 
»  Fleet's  Corp.  Iuh.  Intl.  III.  Hnd  Iml.  Ant.  X'V'IIT.  ai<t. 

"  Prianlx's  ln<liiin  Tnivds,  '2TJ.  (\imiwro  Yule's  t'nlhay,  1,  clxx.  ;  Mipncs'  Patr. 
Or.  88  page  450.  For  the  use  of  Kula  roc  Mtliirakulu,  the  second  half  for  the  whok', 
compare  Fleet's  Corp.  Ins.  lud.  Ill  f  u»te.  As  regnnls  the  eliangp  from  Knlato  GoIla« 
it  is  to  bo  Tii»t«jJ  tlint  lertsin  of  MiliiriikiilH's  own  coins  (Ind..Ant.XV  249)  have  the  form 
GuU  not  Kuln,  and  that  this  nin^x-s  with  the  snggcstion  (pape  75  note  6/  tlwt  the  true  form 
f>f  tlie  nnuje  is  the  Persian  MihiriiKula  Eosc  of  the  Snu.  Of  this  Oolla*,  whu,  like  Mihira- 
kula. was  the  type  of  ronqueror  nmnd  whom  Upends  KJithcr,  Cosmas  Mys  rPriaulx,  T2S)  • 
Bciiides  a  great  foree  of  eavalry  IJollaa  pouhl  hrinp  intu  the  field  tJOOt)  elephant's.  Sq 
large  were  his  armiesthat  om-e  ivlien  besieging  an  inland  town  <lefend<'d  by  a  watcrfossc 
hi«  men  homes  and  elephants  drnnlt  the  water  and  uiKrchcd  iii  dry-shod 
>"  Fl««t'B  Corp   Ins.  Ind.  HI.  Ins.  18. 
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Possibly    BaTidhuvarmatj   afterwards    threw    o£F   liis    allegiance    tn 

e  Guptas  and  thereby  caused  the  tempornji'y  loss  of  Sur^sLtra 

rards    the   end   of   Kumdragupta'a   reign.     Nothing  further    is 

rded  of  the  rulers  of  Mitlvva  until  the  reign  of  Yasodharman 

D  A.D.  533-4.'     It  has  been  supposed  that  one  of  Ya^odLarman\'i 

inscriptions     mentioned    a    king    Vislmuvardhana   but    there    can 

be  littJe  donbt  that  both  names  refer  to  the  same  person.^     The 

same    of   Yasudharman'a     tribe    is    uuknowu    and    his    crest    the 

ulikara    baa    not    been    satisfactorily   explained.'     Manda.sor''  in 

"Western  Malwa,  where  all  his  inscriptions  have   been  found,  must 

ave  been  a  centre  of  Yasodhannun's  power.     Yasodharman  boasts* 

f  conquering  from  the  Brahiuaputva  to  mount  Maheudra  and  from 

liimdlayas   to  the  Western  Ocean.     In   the  sixth  century  only 

dynasty   could  claim    such  widespread   power.     Tbat  dynasty  is 

the  famous  family  of  Ujjain  to  which  belonged  the  well   known 

VikramJiditya  of  the  Nino  Gems.     It  may  be  conjectured  not  only 

tbat  Yxiiodharman  belonged  to  this  family  but  that  Yasodburmaa 

vras  the  great  Vikramaditya  himself.* 

The  difficult  question  remains  by  whom  was  the  power  of 
Mibirakula  overthrown.  Yasodharman  claims  to  have  subdued 
Mihirakula,  who,  he  distinctly  sa^'s,  htid  never  before  been  de- 
feated.^ On  the  other  hand,  Hiuoii  T.sinng  a.scribes  Afihirakula'a 
overthrow  to  a  B^tldditya  of  Magadha.*  Coins  prove  that  BfiUditya^ 
was  one  of  the  titles  of  Narasimhagupta  grandson  of  KumAragupta  I. 
(a.o.417-453)  who  probably  ruled  Magadlia  as  his  son's  sea!  was 
found  in  the  Ghnzipur  district. ^^  if  Iliuen  Tsiang's  story  is  accepted 
n  slight  chronological  difficulty  arises  in  the  way  of  this  idoutilica- 
tion.  It  is  clear  that  Mihirakula's  first  tlefeat  was  at  the  hands  of 
Yaaodharman  about  a.d.  530.  His  defeat  and  capture  by  Bal^ditya 
most  have  been  later.  As  Skandagnpta's  reign  ended  about  A.D.  470 
a  blank  of  sixty  years  has  to  bo  filled  by  the  two  reigus  of  his  brother 
and  bis  nephew.*'  This,  though  not  impossible,  suggests  caution  in 
identifying  Bdldditya.  According  to  Iliuen  Tsiang  Balitditya  was  a 
feudatory  of  Mibirakula  who  rebelled  against  him  when  ho  began  to 
persecate  the  Buddhists.  Uiuen  Tsiang  notices  that,  at  the  interces- 
iiion  of  his  own  mother,  BjJladitya  spareii  Mihirakula's  life  and  allowed 
him  to  retire  to  Kashmir.  He  further  notices  that  ilihirakula 
and.  his  brother  were  rivals  and  his  statement  suggests  that 
from  Kashmir  Mibirakula  defeated  his  brother  and  recovered 
Gandhtlra.  The  ascendancy  of  the  White  Huns  cannot  have  lasted 
long  after  Mibirakula.  About  a.d.  560  the  power  of  the  White 
Uuus  was  crushed  between  the  combined  attacks  of  the  Persians 
and  Turks.'--  (A.  M.  T.  J.)] 


The  Grrpi'AS, 
A.b.  4G0    470. 

Ya^odlLarmau 
of  MulwA, 
A,D.  633-4. 


'  KI««f«  Corp.  Ini.  Intl.  III.  Im.  33  •  .^. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE    VALABHIS 
(A.D.  609-766) 

The  Valablii  dynasty,  which  6iieoee<led  the  Guptas  in  Gujarat  _ 
Kilthiaviida,  take  their  name  from  their  capital  in  the  cast  of  Kiithidviidhi 
abotit  twoutj  miles  west  of  Jiliavnaffar  and  aV»out  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  the  holy  Jain  liill  of  Satmujaj'u.  Tho  nuxlem  name  of  Valalihi 
is  Vakih,  It  Isimpnssihlo  to  say  whether  thenKxlem  ^"a|eh  is  acornip- 
tion  of  Valahi  the  Prakiit  form  of  the  Sanskrit  Valahhi  or  wiiethor 
Valabhi  is  .Sanskritised  from  a  local  oriofinal  N'aleh.  Tlie  form  Valahi 
oocurs  in  the  writin^^fs  of  Jinapmbliasuri  a  learned  Jain  of  the  thirteontli 
century  who  dePcrilxHs  S'atnifijaya  as  in  the  A'aliihaka  province.  A 
town  in  the  thiefship  of  "S'aleh  now  occupies  the  site  of  old  Valahhi.' 
whose  ruins  lie  buried  Ix^low  thick  layers  of  black  earth  and  eilt  under 
the  modem  town  and  its  nei-^hbourhood.  The  only  remains  of  old 
buildings  are  tlie  large  foundation  britkg  of  whicl»,  except  a  few  new 
houses,  the  whole  of  Valeh  is  built.  The  absence  of  stone  suppoi'ta  the 
theory  that  the  liuildings  of  o!d  Valabhi  were  of  brick  and  wood.  In 
1872  when  the  site  was  examined  the  only  stone  remains  were  a  fevr 
scattered  Linjras  and  a  well-polih^hed  life-size  granite  Nandi  or  bull 
Ijin^  near  a  modem  Jfahiideva  temple.  Diggtn-s  for  old  bricks  liave 
found  uoppcr  pots  and  copperplates  and  small  Buddliist  ivlic  shrines 
Mrith  earthen  jiots  and  clay  seals  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  niins  of  ^^alahhi  show  few  sigTis  of  represontinjr  a  large  or 
important  t-ity.  The  want  of  sweet  water  apimrently  untits  tlie  site  for 
the  cajiital  of  so  Iar<>u  a  kiui>;dom  as  Valahhi.  Its  choice  as  capital  was 
probably  due  to  its  being-  a  liarbour  on  the  BL^vnagar  creek.     Since 


*  Mr.  Vajcslmnkar  GAvriHhftnluir,  Nlih  Diviin  of  Bhivnagw.  has  made  a  collection  at 
articles  found  in  Vaktilii.  The  eolk'ction  includes  clay  seals  of  four  varieties  and  of 
about  the  novontJi  conturj  with  thi*  UiuhlhiHt  formula  Te  Dhdrma  httu  Frabhnni  :  a 
BiimU  earthen  tojju  with  llie  smtnt  furmula  iinprinteil  on  it«  1»sw  with  a  seal  i  bewU  kikI 
ring  stuues  nuti^n  of  wvoral  varieties  u(  akik  or  csrnelian  and  uphafik  or  coral  »om« 
finished  otliers  half  finislifd  showing  that  as  in  modern  Cambav  the  jvolishing  of  camelians 
was  a  leadtng  industry  in  early  Valabhi.  One  cirt-ular  figurw  of  the  size  of  a  half 
rupee  carved  in  black  stone  Lao  eni^^ved  upon  it  the  k;itera  ma  ro  in  charactf  rs  of 
about  the  second  century.*  A  royal  seal  found  by  Colonel  Wataon  in  Valch  boars  on 
it  an  imperfect  iiueription  of  four  lines  in  characters  as  old  as  Dhruvaseiui  1.  |a.U. 
520).  Tliis  swil  contains  the  nanieft  of  three  penorativins  of  king«,  two  of  wluch  tlio 
grandfather  and  grandson  ri'a*l  .'Vhivarunnau  and  Pushy:\Qa  all  three  being  called 
Miihiifdj'i  or  frreat  Icing.  The  dynastic  name  is  lost.  The  names  on  thcM  moveable 
objects  noe<l  not  Ixkmg  to  Valabhi  history.  Still  tliat  settls  of  the  second  and  fifth 
centuries  liave  been  dim-ovonxl  in  Valabhi  shows  the  place  was  in  existence  before  tlio 
founding  of  the  historical  Valalihi  kingdom.  A  fnrther  proof  of  the  age  of  the  city  is  the 
invntiiff)  of  it  intho  Kath&sarit-sAgara  a  conijiaratively  nuxlem  work  but  of  very  old 
waterials.  To  this  evidence  of  age,  with  mncli  hesitation,  may  be  addotl  Palai  Pt^ilcniy'a 
name  for  Oopn.'ith  point  which  snggests  that  as  early  as  the  second  century  VaK-h  or 
Baleb  (com  jiare  AUHmni'H  ei-a  of  IJabih)  was  known  by  its  present  name.  liadly  miiiUJ 
coins  of  the  Onpta  ruhT  KuinAragupta  (A.D.  417  -463)  are  so  common  as  to  suggest  that 
they  woiii  the  currency  of  Valabhi. 

'  Ibu  wd  auU  ru  arc  ol  the  old  style  and  the  tide  and  upper  atrokos,  that  li  Dm  hii» 
and  mdtrm  of  rv  atc  boiiioutaU 
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the  days  of  Valablii's  prime  the  silt  which  thickly  covers  tho  ruins 
ha5  also  filltid  and  choked  the  channel  which  once  united  it  with  the 
BhjSvna»^ar  creek  when  the  small  Ghelo  was  probably  a  fair  sized  river. 

In  sfiite  of  the  disappearance  of  every  sign  of  greatneps  Hiucn  Tsiang's 
(a.D.  640)  details  show  how  rich  and  populous  Valabhi  wajs  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eeventh  century.  The  country  was  about  lUUO  miles  (6000 
/i)  and  the  capital  about  live  miles  (30  U)  in  circumference.  Tlie  soil 
the  climate  and  the  manners  of  the  people  were  like  those  of  Malava. 
The  population  was  dense  ;  the  religious  establishments  rith.  Over  a 
hundred  raorcliants  owned  a  hundretl  {dhhs.  Tho  rare  and  valuablo 
products  of  distant  retjions  were  stored  in  great  quantities.  In  the 
country  were  several  hundred  monasteries  or  sotighnrdmas  with  about 
6U00  monks.  Most  of  them  studied  the  Little  Veliiele  according  to 
the  Sammatiya  school.  There  were  several  hundred  tem]tle9  of  Devas 
and  sectaries  of  many  sorts.  When  Tathdgata  or  Gautama  Buddha 
(B.C.  560- 4S0)  lived  he  often  travelled  through  this  country.  King 
As'oka  (B.C.  240)  had  raised  monuments  or  Hnpas  in  all  places  where 
Buddha  liad  rested.  Among  these  were  spots  where  the  threciiast  Buddhas 
Bat  or  walked  or  preached.  At  the  time  o£  Hiuen  Tsiang's  account 
{a.i>.  640)  the  king  was  of  the  Kshatriya  caste,  as  alt  Indian  rulers  were. 
~  e  was  the  nephew  of  S'iladitya  of  Mdlava  and  tho  son-in-law  of  the 
n  of  S'iUditya  the  reigning  king  of  Kanyakubja.  His  name  was 
Dhnivapatu  Cfu-lu-h'o-po-tu).  He  was  of  a  lively  and  hasty  disjiosi- 
tion,  sliallow  in  wis<lom  and  statecniit.  He  had  only  recently  attachcnl 
imsi'lf  sincerely  to  the  faith  in  the  three  precious  ones.  Ho  yearly 
mmonetl  a  great  assembly  and  during  eeven  days  gave  away  valuable 
and  choice  meats.  On  the  monks  he  Ix'stowed  in  eliarity  the 
garments  and  medicaments,  or  their  equivalents  in  value,  and 
||ffecious  articles  made  of  the  seven  rare  and  costly  gems,  'J  hcse  he 
gavu  in  charity  and  redeemed  at  t\vice  their  price.  He  esteemed  the 
U0U8,  honoured  the  good,  and  revered  the  wise.  Learned  priests  from 
dii<taQt  regions  were  specially  honourctl.  Not  far  from  the  city  was 
S  great  monastery  built  by  the  Arliat  Achara  (^O-che-lo),  where,  during 
"heir  travels,  the  Bodhisattvas  (nmamati  and  Sthiramati  (Kien-hwni) 
settled  and  composed  renowned  treatises.* 

tTlw9  only  historical  materials  regarding  the  XnHWi  dynasty  are  their 
<  ':ites  of  which  a  large  numljer  liave  been  found.     That  such 

I  il  rulers  as  the  Valabhis  should  leave  no  records  on  stones  and 

BO  remains  of  religious  or  other  buildings  is  probably  because,  with 
ore  |»os5ibIe  exception  at  Gopnath,'  up  to  the  ninth  century  all  temples 
and  religious  buildings  in  Kdthiav^(ia  and  Gujardt  were  of  brick  and 
wood.' 


•A«  fOggwitcd  by  Dr.  Biibkr  (Ind.  Ant.  VI.  10),  tlii»  is   jirobably  the  Vi]iAni  called 

iri   H»pp«pAdiyavihira   ^wlltch    is  described  as  U&vii^,''   K>fn    cnistrucUtl    by    Arb;in'» 

'■nt«  9thJT»nj«iti  wbo  i«  mmtioned  as  the    grantct;  in  a  coppcrpltttc  c/  DhaniHfiia  fl. 

•  d«t«  Gupta  269  |\D.  588).     Tbe  Stbiramati  mentioned  with  titk-s  of  rc-ligioaa 

iiiio  in  the  copperpUt*  ii»  prolmbly  tho  same  as  that  referred  to  by  Uiueu  Tiiang. 

[OitUi).  '  Bnrgrcss'  Katbi.'iw.^r  and  Kutcb,  ]87. 

oriea  oo  Kcord  about  two  uiii  plea  one  at  KatruDjaya  the  other  at  Somauitlia  support 
fYfcw.     A«  n^»nl«  the  Sttrunjaya  temple  tlie  tradition  is  tliat  while  the  tnlnist«r  of 

»pilft  (a.O.  1143  -  1171)  of  AaolulnvAda  was  on  a  vi«it  to  S'atrofljaya  to  worship 

■ad  mcditiite  iu  the  temple  of  Ad'miitha,  the  wick  of  the  lamp  in  the  vhrine  was  rcmoTod 
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EARLY  GUJARAT. 


Till?  Valabhi  co))]>erp]ates  cliiefly  record  g-rants  to  BrahTnanical 
temjiles  iuul  liiuKlliist  monasteries  and  sometimes  to  individuals.  All 
ore  in  one  stvle  two  idates  inscribed  brea^Ithwif^e  on  the  inner  Mde,  tba 
earliest  plates  l)ein{Ti;  the  smallest.  TIil'  ])lates  are  held  together  by  two 
rings  piiseed  throu{|:h  two  holes  ia  tbi'ir  horizontal  upy)er  niaro:in.  One 
of  the  rings  Viears  on  one  pidc  a  seal  \\  itb,  as  a  Iswlgi'e  of  tlw  relig:ion  of  the 
dynasty,  a  \vell-proiH>rtioned  seated  Nandi  or  bull.  Under  tlie  bull  is 
the  word  Bhatdrka  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  Except 
puch  differenees  as  may  Ix;  traee<l  to  the  lapse  of  time,  the  cliaracters  are 
the  same  iu  all,  and  at  the  Kime  time  differ  from  the  eliaracter  then  in  use 
in  the  Valabhi  territory  which  must  have  Wn  that  from  which  Devacui- 
gari  is  derived.  Tlie  A'alahhi  plat^  character  is  adopted  from  that 
previously  iu  use  in  South  Giijardt  plates  which  was  takeu  from  the 
South  Indian  character.  The  use  of  this  character  suggests  that  either 
Bhatdrka  or  tlie  clerks  and  writers  of  the  plates  came  from  South 
Gujanit.^  The  languan^c  of  all  the  g'rant.s  is  Sanskrit  prose.  Eiicb 
records  t!ie  year  of  the  grant,  the  name  of  the  king  making  tho 
grant,  the  nauie  of  the  grantee,  the  name  of  the  village  or  field 
granted,  the  name  of  the  writer  of  tho  cliiirter  eitlier  the  niininter 
of  peace  and  war  8atHUiiv>yrahiidhi/,rita  or  the  military  heaii  bald' 
dhikcita,  and  sometimes  the  name  of  tite  diitaka  or  gift-cau-ser 
generally  some  officer  of  iiitlueucQ  or  a  prince  and  in  one  case 
n  priuces-s.  The  grants  liegin  Vty  recording  they  were  made  eitlier 
'  from  Valabhi  *  the  capital,  or  '  from  the  Tojul  camp '  *  Vijnya- 
shandhni'dra.'  Then  follow.^  the  genealogj^  of  the  dynasty  from 
Bha^Arka  the  founder  tn  the  grantor  king.  Each  king  has  in  every 
wrant  a  series  of  attributes  which  appear  to  have  been  tixed  for 
him  once  for  all.  E.xcept  iu  rare  instances  the  grants  contain 
nothing  historical.  They  are  filled  with  verbose  description  and 
figures  of  speech  in  high  Hown  Sanskrit.  As  enjoined  in  law- 
books or  Jharmasthfi-ag  after  the  genealogy  of  the  grantor  comes 
the  name  of  the  composer  usually  tht;  iniui.>;tcr  of  peace  and  war 
and  after  him  the  Ixiuudaries  of  the  land  granted.  The  plates 
conclude  with  the  thite  of  the  gratitj  e.xpivs,sed  in  numerals  follow, 
ing  the  letter  saw  or  the  letters  saipra  for  gaiitvatAara  that  is 
yeaj-.  After  the  numerals  are  given  the  lunar  mouth  and  day  and 
the  day  of  the  Aveek,  with,  at  the  extreme  end,  the  sign  manual 
fiVfihosfo  inamu  followed  by  the  name  of  the  king  in  the  genitive 
case  that  is  Own  hand  of  me  so  and  so.  The  name  of  the  era  in 
which  the  date  is  reckoned  is  nowhere  given. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  dates  extend  for  240  years  from  207  to 
447.     That  the  earliest  known  date  is  so  late  as  207  makes  it  pro- 


bv  mice  ami  net  nn  fire  and  almost  dostmyed  the  tcmpk  wl/ioli  was  wholly  of  wood.  Tlie 
miniHter  soeing  tht<  danger  of  wooden  huildin^ij  tli'tenniiicd  to  prcct  a  stone  edifice 
(K uttuirfipdia  Chariln).  The  story  about  Sotimii.ltlia  is  given  in  an  iiisoriptiou  of  the 
time  of  KiniiAr*psiln  in  the  teniplo  of  lihadrakjUi  which  shows  that  before  the  stone  ti>rnplo 
was  huilt  by  Blifmadeva  I.  (A.i>.  )0'22  -  1072)  the  gtmrtiire  was  of  wood  which  waa 
tra<lttloimlly  Ix-lievml  I.0  W  as  old  as  tiie  time  of  Kmlina.  Compare  the  BhadrakiUl 
tiiftcri|)ti(in  at  Somaiidtha, 

•  Tho  correctness  of  this  inference  RoemB  open  to  qucBtion.  Tlic  deaccnt  of  th« 
Valabhi  jilBia  charftrt*>r  r<h,mus  traceable  friMii  its  natural  local  sonrce  the  .Skandagiipta 
(a. p.  160)  nnd  the  nnilraddmati  (A.D.  I.'jO)  tiirn^Sr  inscriptiuns,— (A.  M.  T,  J.) 


p 
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bable  thatthe  Valabhis  adopted  an  era  already  in  use  in  KdthiAvdda. 
No  other  era  seems  to  have  been  in  use  in  Vaiabhi.  Throe  inscrip- 
tions have  tlieir  years  dated  expressly  in  the  Vaiabhi  Samvut.  Tlie 
earliest  of  those  iuBhadrakdli^s  temple  in  Somud.tIil'a.tanisof  tlietime 
of  Kumdrapala  (a.d.  1143-1174)  the  Solanki  ruler  of  Anahilavjida. 
It  bears  date  Vaiabhi  Samvat  850.  The  second  and  third  are  in 
the  temple  of  Harsata  Devi  at  VerAvaL  The  second  which  was 
tirst  mentioned  by  Colonel  Tod,  is  dated  Hijra  661',  Yikrama 
8amvat  lH2<),  Vaiabhi  Samv&t  945,  anil  bimha  Samvat  151.  The 
third  inscription,  in  the  same  temple  on  the  face  of  the  pedestal  of  an 
image  of  Krishna  represented  as  upholding  the  Govurdhana  hiJl, 
i-s  date  Vttlabhi  S.  927.  These  facts  prove  that  an  era  known 
the  Vaiabhi  era,  which  the  inscriptions  show  began  in  a.d.  319, 
was  in  use  for  about  a  hundred  years  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  Thia  may  be  accepted  as  the  era  of  the  Valablii  plates 
which  extended  over  two  centuries.  Further  the  great  authority 
(a.d.  1030)  Alberuni  gives  8'aka  241  that  is  a.d.  319  as  the  starting 
point  both  of  the  '  era  of  Halah  '  and  of  what  he  calLs  the  Gupta- 
kiila  or  the  Gupta  era.  Beruni'a  accuracy  is  established  by  a 
comparison  of  the  Mandasor  inscription  and  the  NepAl  inscription 
of  Ara4uvarman  which  together  prove  the  Gupta  era  started  from 
A.D.  319.  Though  its  use  by  the  powerful  Valahhi  dynasty  caused 
the  era  to  be  generally  known  by  their  name  in  Gujarat  in  certain 
localities  the  Gupta  era  continued  in  use  under  its  original  name 
as  in  the  Morbf  copperplate  of  Jilikadeva  which  boars  date  588 
"  of  the  era  of  the  Guptas."'  * 

The  Vaiabhi  grants  supply  information  regarding  the  leading 
office  bearers  and  the  revenue  police  and  village  administrators 
wbosu  Domes  generally  occur  in  the  following  order  : 

(1)  Ayuktaka,     1  meaning  appointed,  apparently  any  superior 

(1)  Viniyukiaka)  official. 

(3)  DrinyikOy  apparently  an  officer  in  charge  of  a  town,  as 
drnnga  means  a  town. 

(♦)  Mnhntfara  or  Senior  has  the  derivative  meaning  of  high  in 
rank.  Mhdtiirix  the  Marjithi  for  an  old  man  is  the  same  word.  In 
the  Vaiabhi  plates  mahattura  seems  to  be  generally  used  to  mean 
the  accredited  headman  of  a  village,  recognised  as  headman  both 
by  the  people  of  the  village  and  by  the  Government. 

(5)  Chdfabhnfa  that  is  bhafai  or  sepoys  for  chitm  or  rogues, 
police  mounted  and  on  foot,  represent  the  modern  police  jnnitif/arf 
havdlddrs  and  constables,  The.KumdrdpAla  Charita  mentions  that 
Ch^tabhatas  were  sent  by  Siddhar:'ija  to  apprehend  the  fugitive 
Kumirap«ila.  One  plate  records  the  grant  of  a  village '  uueaterablo 
by  eh'itabha(as.'' 

(G)  Dhruva  fixed  or  permanent  is  the  hereditary  officer  in  charge 
of  the  records  and  accounts  of  a  village,  the  TaUti  and  Kulkarni 

'  Tbo  era  hmabeea  exhuiutiroly  discussed  by  Mr.  Fleot  in  Corp.  Ina.  Ind.  III.  lutto- 
iacttoo. 

*  Nepftol  Tnscriptioiu.  The  phrwe  achiita-hhnta  irt  not  uncommon.  Mr.  Fleet  (Corp. 
laa,  lad.  Ill  pa^e  98  note  2)  explain*  aehdta-lihain-pravtiyn  m  "not  to  b«  ent«r9d 
jtbw  by  r<^lftT  ilihata)ar  by  irr»>gfulAr  (chttta)  lroop»." 
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of  modem  times.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Dhruva  was  to 
see  that  revenue  farmers  did  not  take  more  than  the  royal  share.' 
The  name  is  still  iu  use  in  Cutch  where  village  accountantii  are 
called  Dhru  and  Dhruva.  Dhru  is  also  a  common  surname  among 
N^gnr  Brdhmans  and  Modh  and  other  Ydnids  in  Cutch  (jujarat 
and  Kathifivdda. 

(7)  Adhikarat^ika  means  the  chief  judicial  mogistrate  or  judge 
of  a  place. 

(8)  DajfdapasUffi  literally    '  holding  the  fetters   or  noose    of 

Eunishmeut/  is  used  both  of  the  head  police  officer  and  of  the 
aiifTiuan  or  executioner. 
(U)  Vhi}ur(fddharatf.ika  the  thief-catcher.  Of  the  two  Indian 
ways  of  catching  thieves,  one  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief  the 
other  tlio  Paffi  or  tracking  system,  the  second  answers  well  in 
sandy  Gujai'At  and  Kdthidv^ijia  where  the  Tracker  or  Pngi  is  one 
of  the  Bdrdbalute  or  regular  village  servants. 

(lU)  Utijugth'hi{t/a,  the  foreign  secretary,  the  officer  who  h.id  to 
do  with  other  states  and  kingdoms  rdjaslhdnaa.  Some  authorities 
take  rdjnfihiiniya  to  mean  viceroy. 

(11)  Amdtija  minister  and  sometimes  councillor  is  genei'ally 
coupled  with  humdra  or  prince. 

(12)  Amd/panndddnasamudyrdhalca  the  arrear-gatherer. 
{V6)  S'aiUkika  i\i^  superintendent  of  tolls  or  cu.stoms. 

(14)  Bhofjika  or  Bko>joddfiaranika  the  collector  of  the  Bho<ja  th 
is  the  state  share  of  the  land  proiluce  taken  in  kind,  as  a  rule 
one-sixth.  The  term  h}w(ja  is  still  iu  use  in  Kdthiivida  for  the 
share,  usually  one-sixth,  which  landholders  receive  from  their 
cultivating  tenants. 

(15)  Varbimj)dhi  the  roadwatch  were  often  mounted  and 
stationed  in  ikdnds  or  small  roadside  sheds.' 

(16)  Pratisaraka  patrols  night-guards  or  watclimen  of  fields 
and  villages.' 

(17)  Vishayapati  division-lord  probably  corresponded  to  the 
present  sulidh. 

(18)  Rdshirapati  the  head  of  a  district, 
(10)  Grdmakiifa  the  village  headman, 

The  plates  show  traces  of  four  territorial  divisions:  (1)  Vuhaya 
the  large-st  corresponding  to  the  modern  administrative  DiWsion  : 
(2)  sihdrn  or  Aharani  that  is  collectorate  (from  dhdra  a  collection) 
corresponding  to  the  modern  district  or  zillah  :  (3)  Pathaka,  of  the 
road,  a  sub-division,  the  place  named  and  its  surroundings  :  (4) 
SUuUi  a  petty  division  the  place  without  surroundings.* 

The  district  of  Kuira  and  the  province  of  Kilthiiivadato  which  the 
Valabhi  grants  chietly  refer  appear  to  have  had  separate  systems 


*' 


'  Biihler  in  Ted.  Ant.  V.  205.  » Intl.  And.  VII.  68.  » Intl.  Ant.  VII.  68. 

*  Of  till-  ilifferent  territorial  divwlons  the  following  examples  occnr;  Of  yitftatfa  or 
main  division  Svabhilgnpurftvishaje  and  Siliryapiiravlsha^e :  of  Ah4rauv  collecUirattj 
Klie^akaal>ilra  tha  Kaira  digtrict  and  HastQvapTa-Ahara  or  Uostavapr&haraiii  the 
liAtliab  district  near  BlirfniaKar:  ot  Pathaka  or  anb-divisiou  Nagar-ponthaka 
Porbondar  p:mt1iaka  (P.4r»i»  still  talk  of  Navsiri  pantliaka) :  of  Sthali  or  petty 
division  Va^aslliali,  Lonapndrak.-istli.'Ui,  and  other*. 
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of  lanrl  assessment  Kaira  by  yiclil  K»ttl»iAvAda  by  area.  Under  tho 
K^Lliiavii^a  systLMn  the  measurement  was  hy  jxi'iavarta  literally  the 
apace  between  one  foot  and  the  other  that  is  the  modern  fcadum  or 
pace.  The  pace  used  in  measuring  land  seems  to  have  diflFered  from 
the  ordinary  pace  as  most  of  the  Kathiiivjidn  grtmts  mention  the 
bh ujuil a var( a  or  laud  pace.  The  Kaira  systeni  of  assessment  was 
by  yield  the  unit  being  the  pifnka  or  basketful,  the  grants  describ- 
ing tiohls  as  capable  of  growing  so  many  baskets  of  rice  or  barley 
(or  as  renuirinj;  so  many  baskets  of  seed).  As  the  grants  alwaj'^s 
spt^cify  the  Kaira  basket  a  similar  system  with  a  different  sized 
basket  seems  to  have  been  in  use  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Another  detail  which  the  plates  preserve  is  that  each  iield  had  its 
name  called  after  a  guardiun  or  from  some  tree  or  plant.  Among 
field  names  an?  Kotilaka,  Atimana-kedAra,  Khanda-ked6ra, 
Gargara-kshetni,  Bhima-kshetra,  Khagali-ked<ira,  S^ami-keddra. 

The  state  religion  of  the  Valalihi  kings  was  S^aivism.  Every 
Valabhi  copperplate  hitherto  found  bears  on  it-*  seal  the  ligure 
of  a  bull  with  under  it  the  name  of  Bhatdrka  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  who  wana  S?aiva.  Except  Dliruvasena  I.  (a.D.  520)  who  is 
called  l'(trttmahhtii;acafn  or  the  great  Vaishnavaand  his  brother  and 
successor  Dharapalta  who  is  styled  PatanHiJiti/abliakla  or  the  great 
devotee  of  the  sun,  aud  Guhasena,  who  in  his  grant  of  Sam.  J?48 
Calls  himself  Paramopdeaica  or  the  great  devotee  of  Buddha,  all  the 
Valabhi  kings  are  called  Farama-mdhcivara  the  great  &''aiva. 

The  grants  to  Buddhist  viharas  or  monasteries  of  which  there 
•re  several  seem  special  gifts  to  institutitms  founded  by  feuitilo 
relatives  of  the  granting  kings.  Most  of  tho  grants  are  to 
Briihmans  who  though  performing  Vaidik  ceremonies  probably  as 
at  present  honoured  S'aivism.  This  S'aivi.sm  seems  to  have  been  of 
the  old  Pfiiupata  school  of  NakulUa  or  Lakutisa  as  the  chief  shrine 
of  Lakullfja  was  at  Ktlravana  the  modern  KiirvsCn  in  the  Gilikwilr's 
t^^rritory  fifteen  miles  south  of  Baroda  and  eight  miles  north-east 
of  MiyAgdm  railway  station  a  most  holy  place  till  the  time  of  tho 
Vighelii  king  Arjunadeva  in  the  thirteenth  centm*y.*     Tho  special 

^^m  '  KKrvAa  aeema  to  Iiave  ■all'crwl  (rroat  desecration  at  the  hands  of  the  Mosalnidng. 
^^r  AU  Naadtlie  vilUge  chiefly  ondpr  pipal  trcc4,  ttnag-eg  and  pinceg  of  sculpture  aUiUarge 
^B  tii^at  lie  Mattered.  To  the  north  and  east  of  tho  village  ou  the  hanks  of  a  lar^ 
^H  boUt  pund  railed  Ka^kaiida  nro  nuraerons  Bculpturc»  and  lihyu.  Partly  emlxKlded  in 
^K  Ibe  gTutmd  a  pUUr  In  stylo  of  nh«iut  the  eleventh  century  has  a  writiiip  OTer  it  of 
LUter  tilling.  Thu  inscription  contains  the  nnme  of  the  [Jaco  Sanskritiaed  aa  K:ly4- 
vareiiMiA,  and  niontiims  an  ascetic  named  Virahaiiailntftt^i  who  remained  mutt'  for  twelve 
Jtara.  Near  th<?  pillar,  at  the  steps  leading  to  the  water,  is  a  carved  doorway  uf  alwut 
•l»  (catk  or  eloventh  century  with  *jino  Well- pro j)orlJoncd  figures.  The  left  duor- 
POit  liM  at  the  top  a  figure  of  8  iva,  helow  the  Siva  a  figarti  of  SCirya.  helow  tho 
B4«3r«  »  male  and  female,  and  under  thera  attendants  or  ijaiyit  of  Siva.  The  right 
doorpuwi  bat  at  the  top  a  figure  of  Vi^hpu  scaled  on  Uamda,  Indow  tlie  seated  V'ishnn 
•  landing  Vishnu  with  four  hands,  and  Ixilow  that  two  Bitting  mole  and  female  fignves, 
Uw  mail!  with  handR  folded  in  wortihip  the  female  holding  a  purse.  Tlieist4iguri<9  pruhuhly 
n|ir««tiJit  a  marrifsd  pair  who  paid  for  tlii»  gateway.  Fortljer  Iwlow  are  Wgurcs  »f  ynmg 
of  H'trt,  In  ISfH  in  rejmiring  the  south  bank  of  the  pi>nd  a  number  of  carved  stones 
<nw  hrmight  fr<im  the  north  of  the  town.  About  half  a  mile  north-west  of  the  town 
«0  Hb  haak  of  a  dry  brook,  U  a  temple  of  ChftuiuiKU  Devi  of  about  the  tenth  century. 
Ai  IWlttiau  a  mutilated  life-size  image  of  ChiTmund a.  Pacing  the  t«mple  lie  mutilated 
of  the  eeren  HiTtrikis  and  of  Bhairava,  probably  tho  rtmiains  of  a  sep.watc  altar 
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holiness  attached  to  the  Narl»ada  in  S'aivism  and  to  its  pebbles  &s 
Ufigas  is  probably  due  to  the  jieighbourhood  of  this  shrine  of 
Kriirvfln.  The  followers  of  the  Nakiilisa-Pdsupata  scliool  were  strict 
devotees  of  S'aivism,  Nakulisa  the  founder  being  regarded  as  an 
incarnation  of  S'iva.  The  dnte  of  the  foundation  of  this  school  is 
not  yet  determined.  It  appears  to  have  been  between  the  second 
and  t!ie  fifth  century  a.d,  Naknlisa  liad  four  disciples  Ku^ika, 
Giirgya,  Kdrusha,  and  Maitreya  founders  of  four  branches  which 
spread  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  India.  Though  no  special 
representatives  of  this  school  remain,  in  spite  of  their  nominal 
allegiance  to  S'ankarrfeli^rya  the  Dusanauiis  or  Atits  ure  in  fact 
I^akullsas  in  their  discipline  doctrines  and  habits — applying  anhes 
over  the  whole  body,  ]>li(nting  a  liiigu  over  the  grave  of  a  buried 
Aiit,  and  posse&sing  proprietary  riglits  over  S'aiva  temples.  The 
Pdsuptitas  were  ever  ready  to  figlitfor  their  school  and  often  helped 
and  served  in  the  armies  of  kings  who  btcame  their  disciples.  Till 
a  century  ago  these  unpaid  followers  i-ecruited  the  armies  of  India 
with  celibates  lirm  and  strong  in  fighting,  it  was  apparently  to 
gain  these  recruits  that  so  many  of  the  old  rulers  of  Jndia  became 
followers  of  the  I'aaupata  school.  To  secure  their  services  the  rulers 
liad  to  pay  them  special  respect.  The  leaders  of  these  fighting 
monks  were  regarded  as  pontiffs  like  the  Bappa-pada  or  Pontiff  of 
the  laier  Valabhi  and  other  kings.  Thus  among  the  Inter  Valabhis 
jS'iMditya  IV,  is  called  Bara^tdthhuulhydta  and  nW  subsequent 
S'ilddityas  Bappopatk'mudht/iiia  both  titles  meoning  "Worshipping  at 
the  feet  of  Bava  or  Bappa. 

This  BAva  is  the  poiJtilar  Prakrit  form  of  the  older  Prakrit  or 
desi  Bappa  meaning  Father  or  worsliipful.  Bappa  is  the  original 
of  the  ilindustflni  and  Gujaniti  Bava  father  or  elder ;  it  is  tdso  a 
special  term  for  a  head  Gosavi  or  Atit  or  indeed  fur  any  recluse. 
The  epithet  liappit-jyddumHU.ijuta,  Bowing  at  the  feet  of  Bappa, 
occurs  in  the  attributes  of  several  Nepal  kings,  and  in  the  case  of 
king  Vasantasena  appears  the  full  phrase  : 

Falliiig  at  the  illustrious  feet  of  the  greut  MaLrfirfja  Lord  B.ippa. 
These  Nepdl  kings  were  S'aivas  as  they  are  called  paramn.' 
mdhiivora  in  the  text  of  the  inscription  and  like  tlio  Valnbhi  seals 
their  seals  bear  a  bull.  It  fullows  that  tlie  term  Bappa  "was 
applied  both  by  the  Valabhis  and  the  Nepftl  kings  to  some  one, 
who    can    hardly   be  the  same  individual,  unless    he   was    their 


f&cing  the  temple  with  the  mdtrimandala  or  Mother-Meeting  opon  U.  The  village 
has  a  large  iiiwlini  t<'mpk^  nf  Ktva  calk»(l  NaklcAvarA,  on  the  gjte  of  some  old  temple 
and  nioslly  built  of  old  carvetl  temple  stoiiei.  In  the  temple  close  hy  are  n  number  of 
old  images  of  the  siui  ami  tlio  hour  incarnation  of  Vishnu  all  of  about  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century.  The  name  Nakles'vnra  would  seem  to  have  been  derived  from 
Nakuhh'a  the  founder  of  the  PiiupataBeet  and  the  temple  may  origiually  have  had 
Rn  image  of  JOikuh^a  himself  or  a  linja  repre.iientinjf  Njikulis'a,  Close  to  tlie  west  of 
the  village  near  a  small  dry  reservoir  calktl  the  Kuiida  of  B.'kjarjljetvara  lieg  a  well- 
preserved  black  iitone  Heate<i  figure  of  Chanda  one  vt  the  wml  re«j>ectc<l  of  i?iva'i 
attendants,  witliout  whose  worship  all  worsiiip  of  Siva  is  imperfect,  and  to  vflioai_^ 
all  that  remains  after  making  obhitions  to  Siva  is  offered.  A  number  of  other 
sculpture*  lie  on  the  bank  of  the  pond.  About  a  mile  to  the  south  of  KArvlin  la  ■ 
vil1n|;e  eallid  Lingthali  ihn  plare  of  likgnt. 
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Eotnmon  overlord,  which  the  dif^tance  between  the  two  countries  and     Chapter  VIII 

itill   more  the  fact  that  his  titles  are  the  same  as  the  titles  of 

Ihe  Valabhi  kings  uiake  almost  impossible.     In  these  circtiuistances 

[the  most  probable    explanation  of  the  Bappn  or   Bava  of  these 

iriptions  is  that  it  was  applied  to  Shaivite  pontiffs  or  ecclesias- 

jiiad  dignitaries.     The  attribute  Purania-Hatrata  The  Groat  Divine 

tpretixcd  to  Bappa  in  the  inscription  of  Vasantasena  confirms  this 

IJfiew.      That     such    royal    titles    as    MohiiWijiidliiiujn,    Pararr.a- 

iltaffiiralca,  and  I'aramesrara  are  ascribed  to  Bappa  is  in  agreement 

[with  the  present  use  of   ^lahflr.'ija   for   nil   |iritstly   Brdhiuans  and 

jxcclusfs  and  of  Bhatt^raka  for  Digambara  Juin  pritjatn.      Though 

iBpecially  associated  with  Saivas  the  title  bajpa  is  applied  also  to 

"A'aishnava  dit,Tiitaries.     That  the   term   bappa  was  in  similar  use 

lamou^  the  Buddhists  appears  from  the  title  of  a   Valabhi  vUnira 

Bappapddij-avihAra  The  monastery  of  the  worshipful  Bappa  that  is 

Of  the  great  teacher  Sthiramati  by  whom  it  was  biiilt." 

The  tribe  or  race  of  Bhatdrka  the  founder  of  the  Valabhi  dynasty 
lis  doubtful.  Ncme  of  the  numerous  Valalihi  eoppHrpiates  mentions 
the  race  of  the  founder.  The  Cbalukya  and  Riislitrakuta  copperplates 
[-are  silent  regarding  the  Valabhi  dynasty.  And  it  is  wnrtiiy  of  note 
j^bat  the  Gehlots  and  Gohils,  who  are  descended  from  the  Valabhis, 
te  their  name  not  from  their  race  but  from  king  Guha  or  Guhasena 
^D.  550-567)  the  fourth  riiler  and  apparently  the  hnst  great 
laovereigu  amongthe  Valabhis.  Theseconsiilerationsmake  it  probable 
[that  Bhatarka  lK!longed  to  some  low  or  stranger  tribe.  Though  the 
evidence  falls  short  of  proof  the  proltability  seems  strong  that 
Bha^drka  belonged  to  the  Gurjara  tribe,  and  that  it  was  tlie 
supremacy  of  him  and  his  descendants  which  gave  rise  to  the  name 
Gurijara-nitra  the  country  of  tiie  Gurjjaras,  a  name  used  at  first 
by  outsiflers  and  afterwards  adopted  liy  the  people  of  Gujarat. 
Except  Bhatarka  aud  his  powerful  dynasty  no  kings  occur  of 
sufficient  iujportance  to  have  given  their  name  to  the  great 
province  of  Gujarat.  Against  their  Gurjara  origin  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  Chinese  traveller  lliucn  Tsiang  (A.D.  640)  calls  the  king  of 
Valabhi  a  Kshatriva.  JStill  Hiuen  Tsiang's  remark  wa.s  made  more 
than  a  century  after  the  cstabli.shment  of  the  ilynasty  when  their  rise 
to  power  aud  influence  had  made  it  possible  for  them  to  ennoble 
themselves  by  calling  themselves  Kshatriyas  and  tracing  tlieirlineago 
to  Puranic  heroes.  That  such  ennobling  was  not  only  possible  but 
common  i.s  beyond  question.  Many  so-called  Kajput  families  in 
Gujartit  and  Ksitliiavada  can  be  traced  to  low  or  stranger  tribes. 
The  early  kings  of  NAndipuri  or  Ndndod  (A.D.  450)  call  tliemselves 
Gurjjarajj  and  the  later  inember.s  of  the  same  dynasty  trace  their 
lineage  to  the  Mahdbharata  hero  Karna.  Again  two  of  the  Naudod 
Gurjjaras  Da«lda  11,  and  Jayabliata  II.  helped  the  Valabhis 
under  circum.stances  which  suggest  that  the  bond    of  sympathy 

Boat  Biuldliigt  ttet-ords,  II.  268  note  76  and  Ind.  Ant  VI.  9.  The 
III  rv-fiTeniH'  nf  the  title  /lappa  liare  Wen  much  diacuH&ed.  The  quetttion  is 
.nb  by  Mr.  Fleet  (Corp.  Ins.  Ind.  I!  I.  186  note  1)  witb  the  rt'»ult  tlat  tho 
i  not  to  H  rclipions  teatOier  hut  to  the  father  and  prtKlecessor  of  the  king 
:o  grant.  Acconliog  to  Mr.  Fleet  bappa  would  be  used  in  rvftrence  to  a 
u  tu  reference  to  %a  uncle. 
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inny  have  been  their  common  origin.  The  present  chiefs  of  Ndndofl 
durivo  their  liut-iige  from  Karna  and  cull  tl»ein.sL*lveH  Gohils  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  iihavnagar  (Juhils  who  admittedly  bcdonj;  to  the 
Valahhi  st<3ck.  This  supports  the  theory  that  tlie  Gur'uaras  and  the 
Valahhi-s  had  a  common  ori;;in,  and  that  the  Gurj^jaras  were  a  branch 
of  and  tributary  to  the  Valabhis.  This  would  explain  how  the 
Valabhis  canio  to  make  grants  in  Broach  at  the  time  when  the 
Gurjjaras  ruled  there,  It  wouM  further  explain  that  the  Gurjjaras 
were  calleit  «(i/»rt»7rt.s  or  feudatories  because  they  were  under  the 
overlordship  of  the  ValaUii.s.* 

The  procL'dit)},'  chapter  shows  that  except  Chandragupta  (A.D.  410) 
Kumilragupta  (a.d,  41G)  and  Skandagupta  (.\.D.  45(3)  none  of  the 
Guptas  have  left  any  trace  of  supremacy  in  Gujarat  and  Kdthidvilda. 
Of  what  happened  in  Gujardt  durinjr  thu  forty  years  after  Gupta  150 
{A.D.  469),  when  the  rt-ign  of  Skanda;L,'upta  came  to  an  end  nothing 
is  known  or  is  likely  to  be  discovered  from  Indian  sources.  The 
blank  of  forty  years  to  the  foun<ler  Bhatarka  {x.U.  5C>9)  or  more 
correctly  of  sixty  years  to  Dhruvasena  (a.d.  526)  the  first  Valabhi 
king  probably  corresponds  with  the  ascendancy  of  some  foreign 
dynasty  or  triljo.  All  trace  of  this  tribe  has  according  to 
custom  been  blotted  out  of  the  Sanskrit  and  other  Hindu  recoi"ds. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  remarkal)le  that  the  fifty  years  ending  about 
A.D.  525  correspond  closely  with  the  ascendancy  in  north  and 
north-west  India  of  the  great  tribe  of  Ephthalites  or  White  Huns. 
As  has  been  showni  in  the  Gupta  Chapter,  by  A.D.  470  or  4&0,  the 
White  Huns  fleem  to  have  liten  powerful  if  not  supreme  in  Upper 
India.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuiy,  perhaps  aWmt 
A.D.  520,  Cosmos  Iiidikopleustos  describes  the  north  of  India  nnd 
the  west  coast  as  far  south  as  Kallicna  that  is  KalyAn  nearBoml>oy 
a.s  under  the  Huns  whose  king  was  LJollas.*  Not  many  years  later 
{a,D.  5S0)  the  Hun  power  in  Central  India  suffered  defeat  and 
about  the  same  time  a  new  dynasty  arose  in  south-east  K&thidvida. 

The  first  trace  of  the  new  power,  the  earliest  Valabhi  grant,  is 
that  of  Dhruvasena  in  the  Valalihi  or  Gupta  year  207  (a.D.  520). 
In  this  grant  Dhruvasena  is  described  as  the  third  son  of  the 
Semlpati  or  general  Bhat''^rka.  Of  yen;>pati  Bhatarka  neither 
copperplate  nor  inscription  has  been  found.  Certain  coins  which 
GeiiL-rul  Cunninghaiu  Arch.  Surv.  Kept.  IX.  PI.  V.  has  ascribed  to 
Bhafdi'ka  have  on  the  obverse  a  bust,  as  on  the  western  coins  of 

'  Wbi'tlM-T  the  VnkWiw  were  or  were  not  Ourjjnraj*  the  following  factn  fuvoiur  tbo 
view  that  tbuy  «ntcrc»l  Gujarit  from  M.-llwa.  It  has  been  sbiAwni  i  KUi-t  Intl.  Ant,  XJL 
376)  that  while  tlie  OiiptOK  ninfl  tlio  so-oallwl  Nortlieni  year  Wginnin)^  with  Cli.iitra, 
tJio  Valiiblij  year  liefjaji  with  Kartika  (see  Ind.  Aiit.  XX.  S76).  And  further  Kit-lhnrn 
in  hit)  examination  of  (juestions  connected  with  tho  Viltrama  era  (Iml.  Ant.  XIX.  and 
XX.)  has  t;iv^D  n^asons  for  iwlicviiig  that  the  oripnal  Vikrama  yuar  hegim  with  K&rtika 
and  UK>k  its  rise  in  MiUwa.  It  seems  thert'foro  that  when  they  iiettled  in  Qnj.irit,  while 
they  adiipted  the  Gupta  era  tho  Valabhi*  still  adhered  to  the  old  arrangement  of  the  yww 
to  which  they  hod  been  aecustomed  in  their  home  in  Mitiwa.  Tho  arrani^etneiit  of  the 
year  entered  into  every  detail  of  their  livl's,  and  was  thtreforo  n)nch  iiii>re  difficult  to 
cban^  than  the  starting  point  of  their  era,  which  w.is  important  only  for  official  nets. 
-(A.  M.T.J.) 

»  Montfancon's  Edition  in  Priaulx'a  Indian  Travels,  222-323.  It  aeenis  «hnjl.lful 
if  Cosmas  meant  that  Gollas'  overlonUbip  spread  aa  far  south  as  KnlyJiu.  Compare 
Mignc's  Fatfologis  Cursus,  IzxxviiL  166 ;  Yule's  C«tbay,  I.  clxz. 
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tuiiii*ragupta,  and  ou  the  reverse  the  Saiva  trident,  and  round  the 
idem  the  soiiiewliat  doulilful  legend  in  Gupta  characters  : 
Htfjuo  ftlahcrksliatri  rammafJitjaMmkta  S'rl  S'nrvva-bhntWrftkaso, 
Of  tbe  king  tbe  great  K&L.airi,  great  devotee  of  tbe  sun,  the 
illustrious  S'arvTa-bbattrfraka. 

Tills  S^anTa  seems  to  have  been  a  lldshtrakiita  or  Gurjj^^*'' 
king.  His  coins  were  continued  so  long  in  use  and  were  so  often 
jpied  that  in  the  end  upright  strokes  took  the  place  of  letters. 
That  these  coins  did  not  belong  to  tlie  founder  of  the  Valabhi 
lynosty  appears  nob  only  from  the  difference  of  name  between 
^ha^t;^^aka  and  Bha^rka  but  because  the  coiner  was  a  king  and 
ic  founder  of  tlie  Valabbia  a  general. 

Of    the    kin^^doift    which    Sendpati    BhatArka    overthrew    the 

Mlowing    details    are    rjiven   in  one  of  his  epithets  in  Valabhi 

jpperplates :  '  Who  obtained  glory  by  ilealing  hundreds  of  blows 

)n  the  large  and  very  mighty  annies  of  the  Maitrakas,  who  by 

force  had  subdued  their  encuiieu.'      As  regards  these   Maitrakas 

Hi  is  to  be  noted  that  the  name  Maitraka  means  Solar.     The  sound 

of  tlie  couipound  epithet  Mtiit/raha-nmitra  that  is  Maitraka-eneuiy 

^bised  in  the  inscription  makes  it  probable  that  the  usual  form  Mihira 

^K>r  solar  was  rejected  in  favour  of  Maitraka  which  also  means  solar 

^Du  secure  the  necessary  assonance  with  amilru  or  cni'uiy.      The 

^^fonn   Mihira  solar  seems  a  Hinduizing  or  meaning-making  of  ilie 

northern  trilwil  name  Medh  or  Mehr,  the  Mehrs  being  a  tribe  which 

at  one  time  seem  to  have  held  sway  over  the  whole  of  Kathiuvuda 

axid  which  are  still  found  in  strength   near  the   Barda  hills   in   the 

3Uth-weat  of   Kathiilvilda.^     The  Jethvft  chiefs  of  Porbarular  who 

rere  formerly  powerful  rulers  are  almost  certainly  of  the   Mehr 

ibe.     They  ai-e  still  called  Mehr  kings  and  the  Mehrs  of  Kflthia- 

\tL  regard  them  as  their  leadei-s  and  at  the  call  of  their  Head  are 

ly  to  fight  for  him.     The  chief  of  Mehr  traditions  describes  the 

ighti  of  their  founder  Makaradhvaja  with  one  May  iiradh  vnju.     This 

tradition  seems  to  embody  tbe  memory  of  an  historical  struggle. 

llie  tnakora  or  fish  is  the  tribal  badge  of  the  Mehrs  and  is  mai-ked 

a  a  Morbi  copperplate  dated  A.D.  004  (G.  585)  and  on  the   furgod 

'hiniki  grant  of  the  Mehr  kinj;  Jaikjideva.     On  the  other  hand 

[ayuradhvaja   or    peacock-bannered    would    be    the  name  of  the 

Suptas  beginning  with  Chandragupta  who  ruled  in  Gujai-d,t  (a.d. 

Jt)6-416)  and  whose  coins  have  a  peacock  on  the  reverse.     1'he 

tritdition  would  thus  be  a  recollection  of  the  struggle  between  the 

lehrs  and  Guptas  in  which  about  A.D.  470  the  Guptas  were  defeated. 

['be  Mehrs  seem  to  have  been  a  northern  tribe,  who,  the  evidence 

:e   names   seems  to  show,  passed   south  through  Western 

itana,  Jaslo,  Ajo,  Bad,  and  Komi  leaders  of  this  tribe  giving 

Mr  names  to  the   settlements  of  Jesalmir,  Ajmir^  Badmer,  and 

Imer.     The  resemblance  of  name  and  the  nearness  of  dates 

_  it  a  connection  between  the  Mehrs    and  the  gi^at  Paujah 

(Jooqueror  of  the  Guptas  Mihirakula  (a.d.  512-540?).     If  not  them- 
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selves  Hunas  the  Melirs  may  have  joined  the  conquering  ftrmies  of 
the  Hunas  and  po-ssinf^  soiith  with  the  iliinas  may  have  won  a 
settlement  in  Kjithiavdcia  as  the  KiUliis  and  Jhildtjas  settled  about 
300  j'ears  later.  After  Sen»ipati  hhatf^rka's  conquests  in  the  south 
of  the  Peninsula  the  Mebrs  .seem  to  have  retired  to  the  north  of 
Kiithidvada. 

The  above  account  of  the  founder  of  the  Valabhis  accepts  the 
received  opinion  that  he  was  the  Senapati  or  General  of  the 
Guptas.  The  two  chief  points  in  support  of  this  view  are  that 
the  Valabhis  adopted  both  the  Gupta  era  ami  the  Gupta  currency. 
Still  it  is  to  be  uoteil  tliat  this  adoption  of  a  previous  era  and 
currency  by  uo  means  implies  any  connection  witli  the  former 
rulers.^  Both  the  GurJLJtiras  (a.d.  58U)  and  the  Chiilukyas  (A.d.  642) 
adopted  the  existing  era  of  the  Traikiitakaa  (a.d.  248-9)  while  as 
regards  currency  tln^  pijvctice  of  continuing  the  existing  type  is  by 
no  means  uncummoii.-  In  those  eircumatances,  and  seeing  that 
certain  of  the  earlier  Valabhi  inscriptions  refer  to  an  overlord  who 
can  hardly  have  been  a  Gupta,  the  identification  of  the  king  to 
whoux  the  original  Sendpati  owed  allegiance  must  be  admitted  to  be 
doubtful. 

AH  known  copperplates  down  to  those  of  Dharasena  (a.d.  579  the 
great  gratid.soti  of  Bhatdrka)  give  a  complete  genealogy  from 
lihatarka  to  liliarasena.  Later  copperplates  omit  all  mention  of 
any  descendants  but  those  in  the  main  line. 

Seniipati  Bhatarka  had  four  sons,  (1)  Dharasena  (2)  Dromisimha 
(8)  Dliruvosena  and  (-t)  Dharapatta.  Of  Dharasena  the  first 
son  no  record  has  been  trneed.  His  name  first  appears  in  the 
copperplates  of  his  brother  Dhruvascna  where  like  his  father  he  in 
called  Senapati.  Similarly  of  the  second  son  Uroriasirnha  no  record 
exists  except  in  the  copperplates  of  his  brother  Uhruvaaena.  In 
these  copperplates  unlike  his  father  and  elder  brother  Dhruvascna  is 
called  MtiJtdmJn  and  h  mentioned  as  'invested  with  royal  anthoritv 
in  per-son  by  the  great  lord,  the  lord  of  the  wide  extent  of  the  whole 
world.'  This  great  lord  or  para Niti^rarni' could  not  have  been  his 
father  BhatArka.  Probably  he  was  the  king  to  whom  Bhatarka  owed 
allegiance.  It  is  not  clear  whei-e  Dronasimha  was  installed  king 
probably  it  was  in  Kdthiiivijda  from  the  south-east  of  which  his 
father  and  elder  brother  liad  driven  back  the  Mehrs  or  Maitrakas.' 


'  AH  the  silver  Mid  coppoT  coins  found  in  Val»bhi  and  in  the  ncif^hboariog  town  ol 
Bilior  are  pmir  iiuitalioiis  of  Kumilro^ptft'ii  fA.D.  417  ■■1-G3I  and  of  Skandagnpta'a  (A.D. 
454-470)  coiiid,  Buiatler  lighU-r  and  of  bad  aliuost  rude  workniausbip.  The  only  tnoM 
of  an  indc'iK-iidi'nt  ctirrency  are  two  copper  coiti«  of  Pharoaena,  ap^tarcntly  Dbanjenft 
IV.,  the  nn»st  powerful  of  the  dynasty  who  was  called  Chukracurtin  or  Emperor. 
The  qaestion  of  t]m  Uupta-Valahlii  coini  is  diaruiMed  in  Jour.  Royal  An.  Sooy.  for  Jan. 
IB93  \»ge&  i3'i  ■  143.  Dr.  Bidiler  (page  138)  holds  the  view  put  forward  in  this  note  of 
Dr.  BhagvAnl^'s  namely  that  the  coins  are  Valabhi  copies  of  Oapta  currency.  Mr. 
Smith  (iXttn,  142-143}  thinks  they  should  be  considered  the  coina  of  the  king*  whoM 
iiame«  they  boar. 

•  The  three  types  of  coiua  rtill  current  at  irjjain,  Bhilsa,  and  OwiUior  in  the  territoriM 
of  Hts  lligLuess  Sindbia  are  imitations  of  the  previous  local  Mnhainmadan  coioAgv. 

'As  the  date  of  ProiiBsimha's  investitaro  is  about  a.d.  520  it  is  neecsaary  to 
Aonsidcr  what  k  ings  at  this  period  claimed  the  title  of  auprcme  lord  and  rould  ba«tt  i*f 
ruling  the  whole  earth.     The  rulers  of  thU  period  whom  we  know  of  are   Mlbirdcula. 


I 
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Tin-'  ttiirtl  sou  Dhruvasena  is  tlio  first  of  sovL-i-al  Valaliliis  of  Chapter  VIIL 
that  nauic.  Three  copperplates  of  his  remain :  Tlie  Kukad  grant 
dated  (Jupta  207  (a.d.  520),'  an  unpul'lisheil  j^raut  found  in 
Junigadii  dated  Gapta  210  (A.D.52y),aud  tlie  Vnjeh  grant  dnted  Gupta 
210  (A. 0.535).*  One  of  Dbruvagena'a  attributes  Puraina-lha/(i'inik(i. 
inudhytita,  Bowing  at  the  feet  of  the  great  loni,  apparently 
iea  to  the  same  pax*amount  sovereign  vviiu  installed  liis  brother 
ijfonasimha.  The  paramount  lord  can  hardly'  be  Dhnivasena's  father 
as  his  fatJier  is  uitlier  calletl  Bhutaiha  without  the  i^ununa  or  more 
commonly  Stnidpati  that  is  general.  Dhruvitsena's  other  politicut 
L attributes  are  Mafu'irdja  Great  King  or  Ma/idsdmantn  Great  Chief, 
the  asual  titles  of  a  petty  feudatory  king.  In  the  a.d.  535  plates  he 
lias  the  further  attributes  of  MahdpraliMru  the  great  doorkeepeV 
or  chamberlain,  Mahddafidandyaka^  the  great  magistrate,  mid 
Maiidkdrtakritika  (?)  or  great  general,  titles  whicli  st'em  to  show 
he  still  served  some  overlord.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Dhruvasena 
succeeded  his  brother  Dronasimha  or  was  a  separate  conteiuporary 
ruler.  The  absence  of  '  falling  at  the  feet  of '  or  «»tl)er  .successional 
phrase  and  the  use  of  the  epithet  'serving  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
lord  seem  to  show  that  his  power  was  distinct  from  his  brothers. 
In  any  case  Dhruvasena  i.s  the  first  of  the  family  who  ha.s  a  clear 
connection  with  Valabhi  from  which  the  grants  of  a,d.  526  and 
529  are  dated. 

In  these  grants  Dhruva-sena's  father  Bhatarka  and  his  elder 
Iirothers  are  described  as  '  great  Mdhesvaras' that  is  followers  of 
Siva,  while  Dhruvasena  himself  is  called  Paranuihhdgavtda  the 
t  Vaishnava.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  statetl  in  the  A.D.  5155 
t,  that  his  niece  Duddil  (or  Luld?)  was  a  Ikid<lhist  and  had 
dedicated  a  Buddhist  monastery  at  Valabhi.  The  latest  known  date 
of  Dhruvasena  is  A.D,  535  (G.  210).  Wliether  Dharapatta  or 
Dhai-apatta's  son  Guhasena succeeded  is  doubtful.  That  Dharapatta 
Js  styled  Mahilrjija  and  tliat  a  twenty-four  years' gap  occurs  between 
the  latest  grant  of  Dhruva.sena  and  a.d.  550  the  earliest  grant  ot 


YaioiIIiiiruinn  Vi*}iniivanlh«na,  thedcscciulantsof  KuinAraijriipta'K  son  Purngtijita,  unJ  tlia 
(iupta  rliiff^of  Eaiitcm  Mllwa.  Neither  TornnuVi.m  nor  Miliinikuin  appears  to  Imvi- 
lK»me  tlic  paramount  title  of  Puramoji'vara  tlioug-h  tlic  former  is  eallwl  Mab;ir;ijddliiri)ja 
in  the  Eraq  inscription  and  Avaiiipnti  or  Loni  of  tlie  Kartli  (—  simply  Uin^■)  un  hii«  cul»in: 
in  the  Gwllior  inscription  ilihimkulu  is  simply  called  Lord  of  the  hjirth.  He  was  n 
powerful  prince  bat  he  could  liardly  claim  to  be  ruler  of  "  the  whole  rircmiiferenei'or  tlm 
■  «irth."  He  therefore  cannot  be  the  instiiUer  of  Droiiti.siipha.  Tftkinp  next  the  tJuptaa 
t»f  Msputhft  we  find  on  the  Bbitiri  seal  tlve  title  of  Mulwr.ij'iidhirfija  (fivcu  to  eiieb  of 
Ihem,  but  there  i«  considerable  reason  to  btliove  that  their  power  batl  long  siiiot*  sliriuik 
to  MAgwdlia  and  Ea«tem  MahvB,  and  if  Hiuen  Tdian^i;'!*  baldditya  ia  Nurasimhogupta, 
l>e  mast  have  been  about  a.d.  520  a  feudatory  of  Mibirakula,  an<l  could  not  be  K]Kjktij 
»»f  as  tupreme  lord,  nor  as  ruler  of  the  whole  eurth.  Tlie  Guptas  of  TMilM-a  have  even 
kfla  claim  to  tbew  titles,  as  Bh&nujTiipta  was  :i  uiert>  MahiirAja,  and  all  that  is  known  of 
him  ia  tliat  lie  won  a  battle  at  Kraii  in  Eastern  Miilwa  in  a.d.  SIOIl.  Luitt  of  all 
iVOSM*  Vi»hunvardhana  or  Yaj^odhannan  of  Mandator.  Tn  one  o%  the  Mauda.<tor 
'  faumptMiu  be  has  the  titles  of  H'ij^dhirAja  and  ParamcEfvara  (a.D.  532-33)  ;  in  another 
he  muta  of  having  carried  his  conquest;)  from  the  Lauliityu  (Hralminputra)  to  the 
WtatLni  ocean  and  from  tbe  Himalaya  to  mount  Mahondra.  It  sceniH  obvious  that 
TMtodhAflnan  is  tbe  ParamaHvAnii  of  the  Vahiblii  plate,  and  tliat  tiie  reference  to  tbii 
witgfii  ocean  relates  to  Bliatirka'a  succevsca  a^'hHi  the  Muitrakiis.— (.V. M.T.J. } 

I»  Ind.  Ant.  V. 2(H.              '              =  Ind.  Ant.  1 V.  lOt. 
*  In  a  cotameutary  on  the  Kalpasi^tra  Datulam'iyaka  i^  described  as  meaniug  Tuntra- 
pAia  that  is  bead  of  a  dittricl. 
B  1397-12 
^1^. 
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A.D.  569 .  58!t, 


8'il/iditva  I. 
A.D.  C94 .  609. 


Qulio-scua  favour  the  .succcs.siou  of  Dharapatta.  On  the  other  haud 
in  tho  A.D.  559  grant  all  Guhasena'.s  sins  arc  .said  to  be  cleauseJ  by 
falling  at  the  feet  of,  that  is,  by  succeetling,  Dhruvasena.  It  is 
possible  that  Dharapatta  may  have  ruled  for  some  years  and 
Dhruvasena  again  risen  to  power. 

Of  Ouhivsena  (A.D.  530? -569)  three  plates  and  a  fra^ent  of  an 
inscription  remain.  Two  of  the  grant.s  are  from  Valeh  dated 
A.D.  559  and  565  (G.  240  and  246) » :  the  third  is  frwrn  Bhdvnagar 
dated  A.D.  567  (0. 2-t8),-  The  inscription  is  on  an  earthen  pot  found 
at  Valeh  and  dated  A.D.  566  (G  247).'  In  all  the  later  Valabhi 
plates  the  genealogy  hegin.s  with  Guliasena  who  seems  to  havo  been 
the  first  great  ruler  of  his  dynasty.  Guhasena  is  a  Sanskrit  name 
meaning  Whuse  army  is  like  that  of  Karttika-svAmi :  his  popular 
name  wixs  probably  Ouhila.  It  appears  probable  that  tho  Gohil 
and  Gehltjt  Rajput  chiefs  of  Kiithiiivada  and  Riijputnna.  Mho  are 
Itelieved  to  be  descendants  of  the  Valabhis,  take  their  name  frora 
Guha-sena  or  Guha,  the  form  Gehloti  or  Gehlot,  (ruhila-utla,  being 
u  corruption  of  Ouhiiaputra  or  descendants  of  Guhila,  a  name  which 
occurs  in  old  Rjvjput  records.*  This  lends  support  to  the  view 
that  Guhasena  was  believed  to  be  the  first  king  of  the  dynasty. 
Like  his  preJeces-sors  lie  is  called  Mahardja  or  great  king.  In  one 
grant  he  is  called  the  great  S^aiva  and  in  another  the  great  Buddhist 
devotee  (purnmopasaka),  %vhile  he  grants  villages  to  the  BuddJust 
monastery  of  his  paternal  aunt's  daughter  Duddit.  Though  a 
S'aivite  Guhasena,  like  mo.st  of  his  predecessors,  tolerated  and  even 
encouraged  Buddhism.  His  minister  of  peace  and  war  is  iiamed 
Skaudabhata. 

The  beginning  of  Guha-sena's  reign  is  uncertain.  Probably  it 
was  nut  earlier  than  A.D.  539  (G.  22U).  His  latest  known  date  is 
A.D.  567  (G.  24S)  but  he  may  have  reigned  two  years  longer. 

About  A.D.  509  (G.  "50)  Guhasena  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Dliarasena  II.  Five  (»f  his  grants  remain,  three  dated  a.d.  571 
(G.  252).''  the  fourth  dated  A.D.  588  (G.  269),«  and  the  Efth  dated 
A.D.  589  (G.  270).^  le  the  first  three  gi-ants  Dharasena  is  called 
MahdiTlja  or  great  king ;  in  the  two  later  grants  is  added  tho  title 
Alahasjimanta  Great  Feudatory,  seeming  to  show  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  Dhara-sena  had  to  acknowledge  as  overlord  5K>me 
one  whose  power  had  greatly  increa.se<l.*  All  his  copperplates  style 
Dharasenall.  Parania-mahesvara  Great  S'aiva.  A  gj^p  of  eighteen 
j-ears  occurs  between  a.d.  589  Dharasena's  latest  grant  and  A.D.  007 
the  earliest  grant  of  his  son  S'ihiditya. 

Dharascna  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  S'iladitya  I.  who  is  also 
called  Dharmaditya  or  the  .sun  of  religion. 

The  S'atruuja^'a  Sfjihfltmya  has  a  prophetic  account  of  one 
SilAditj-'a  who  will  be  a  propagator  of  religion  in  Vikrama  Sainvai 


'  Ind.  Ant.  VI T.  00  ;  IV,  174.  '  Itiil  Ant.  V.  20C. 

*  Ind.  Ant.  XIV.  75.  *  Kum4pip'\k-Cl»rita,  Abn  Ini<T'iption«. 

*  Ind.  Ant.  V 1 1 1   302.  VIT.  C9,  XIII.  100.      ♦  InJ.  Ant.  VI.  9.      '  Ind.  Aiit.  VII.  90. 
"Thi*  i')iftTif;i>  of  titli;  wns  probably  coiiBOotod  with  the  Increiue  of  OurJMra  i>owcr, 

wliidi  resulltt)  iu  the  foonding  of  the  Ourjara  kingtlom  of  Froai-b  tbout  A.D.  680.    S«* 
Cliiptttr  X.  below. 
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n  (a.d.  420).  This  Mithatmya  is  comparutively  modern  and  is 
not  worthy  of  much  trust.  Vikrania  Samvat  477  would  be  a.d.  420 
when  no  Valabhi  king^iom  was  established  and  no  S'ildditya  can 
have  floumhed.  If  the  date  477  haa  been  rightly  preserved,  and  it 
be  takon  in  the  S'aka  era  it  would  correspond  with  Gupta  2'67  or 
AD.  556,  that  is  thirty  to  forty  years  before  S'iladitya's  reign, 
Although  no  rt?liance  can  be  placed  on  the  date  still  his  second 
name  Dharmfiditya  gives  sup^wrt  to  his  identification  with  the 
S'ildditya  of  the  Aldhiitmya. 

His  grants  like  many  of  his  predccesaors  style  S'iMditya  a  great 
devotee  of  S'iva.  Still  that  two  of  his  three  known  grants  were 
made  to  Buddhist  monks  shows  that  he  tolerated  and  respected 
Buddhism.  The  writer  of  one  of  the  grants  is  mentioned  as  th»i 
tninister  of  peace  and  war  Chandi-abhaiti ;  the  Diitaka  or  causer  of 
the  gift  in  two  of  the  Buddhist  gi'ants  is  Blia^ta  Adityayasas 
apparently  some  militaiy  oiEccr.  The  third  grant,  to  n  temple  of 
S'iva,  has  for  its  Dutaka  the  illustrious  Kharagraha  apparently  the 
brother  and  successor  of  the  king, 

S'iliditya's  reign  probably  began  about  aj).  594  (G^.  276).     His 
5t  grant  is  dated  a.d.  609  (G.  290).' 

S'ildditya  was  succeeded  by  his  brotlier  Kharagraha,  of  whom  no 
)rd  has  l)een  traced.     Kharagraha  seems  t<i  have  been  invested 
Ith  sovereignty  by  his  brother  S'ildditya  who  probably   retired 
>m  the  world.     Kharagraha  is  mentioned  as  a  great  devotee  of 
Siva. 

Kliaragraha  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Dharasena  III.  of  whom 
record  remains. 

Dharasena  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Dhravaseua 
II.  also  called  Bdloditya  or  the  rising  sun.  A  grant  of  his  is  dated 
A.D.  629  (G.  310).-  As  observed  before,  Dliruvasena  is  probably  a 
Saoskritised  form  of  the  popular  but  meaningless  Dhruvapatta  which 
(probably  the  original  of  Hiaen  Tsiang's  T'u-lu-h'o-po-tu,  as  a.d.  029 
I  date  of  his  grant  is  about  eleven  years  before  the  time  when  (640) 
lu«:n  Tsiang  is  calculated  to  have  been  in  Mdlwa  if  not  actually  at 
llttbhi.  If  one  of  Dhruvasena's  poetic  attributes  is  not  mere 
jrbole,  he  made  conquests  and  spread  the  power  of  Valabhi,  On 
other  hand  the  Nav.sari  grant  of  Jaj'abhata  III.  (a.d.  706-734} 
Gur^ara  king  of  Broach  states  that  Dadda  II.  of  Broach 
>,  620  -  650)  protected  the  king  of  Valabhi  who  had  been  defeated 
the  groat  Sri  Uarshade\a  (a.d.  607-648)  of  Kanauj. 

>hravaseDa  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dharasena  IV.  perhaps 
most  powerful  and  independent  of  the  Valabhis.     A  copper- 
dated  A.D.  049  (G.  330)  styles  him  Farama-hba I ((iraJca,  Mahd- 
Ihiruja,  Paraviehara,  ChakravaHin  Great  Lord,  King  of  Kings, 
it    Ruler,    Universal    Sovereign,     Dharasena   IV.'a*  successors 
itinne  the  title  of  Mahdrdjddhinlja  or  great  ruler,  but  none  is 
led  Chakratariin  or  nniversal  sovereign  a  title  which  implies 
icrous  conquests  and  widespread  power. 
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Chapter  VIl 

ThT   VAtABIIIS, 

A.  D.  50y  •  766. 
f^'iUilitya  I. 

A.D.  590  •  «oy. 


Kliaragra'hn, 
A.D.G10-G15, 


Dhamscna  ITT. 
A.D.615.620. 

Dhrnvasena  II. 

(BAlAdityn) 
A.D.  020-G10. 


Dhamscna  TV. 
A.U.&10-&19. 
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'J'vvu  of  DlmriLscuH  I  V.'s  grants  ivmain,  one  dated  A.d.  645  (G,  32(5) 
the  othur  a.d,  f>  19  (G.  330).  A  (^rant  of  lii.s  father  Dhruvasena  dated 
A.i».  ti.lt  (tJ.  915)  ami  an  unpublished  c«>ppcrplate  in  the  posscs&ion  of 
the  chief  nf  Mori li  helunj,nn<i^tohis  successor  Dliruvasena  III.  dated 
A.D.  651  (G.  333)  prove  that  Dharasena's  reiL^ididnot  last  more  than 
Heventceii  years.  The  well  known  Sanskrit  poem  Bha^iikdvya 
seems  to  have  been  composed  in  the  reign  of  thi.s  king  a.*  at  the 
end  of  his  work  the  author  says  it  was  written  at  Valabhi 
protected  (governed)  by  tlie  king  the  iilustriou-s  Dharosena.*  Tho 
author's  application  to  Dhara-sena  of  the  title  Karendra  Lord  of 
Men  is  a  further  proof  of  his  great  power. 

Dharosena  IV.  was  not  succeeded  by  his  son  but  by  Dliimvaiiena 
the  son  of  Derabhata  the  son  of  Dharasena  IV. 's  paternal  grand- 
inicle.  Derabhata  appears  not  to  have  been  ruler  of  Valabhi  itself 
but  of  some  district  in  the  south  of  the  Valabhi  territory.  His 
rpitlicts  ilescrihc  him  as  like  the  royal  sage  Agastya  spreatiing  to 
the  south,  and  as  tho  lord  of  the  earth  which  has  for  its  two  breasts 
the  y ah y a  and  Vindbya  hills.  This  description  may  apply  to  part 
•  >f  the  province  .south  of  Kaira  where  the  Sahyddri  and  V^indnya 
niounUiins  may  Ije  said  to  unite.  In  the  absence  of  a  male  heir  in 
the  direct  line,  Dcrabhala's  son  Dhruvasena  appears  to  have 
succeiided  to  thu  tlu'one  of  Valabhi.  The  only  known  copperplate 
of  DhruvoRi'iia  I II  /s,  dated  A.i'.  Ool  (G.  332),  records  the  grant  of  the 
village  of  Pedhapadra  iu  Vanthali,  the  modern  Vanthali  in  the 
NavAnagar  State  of  North  Kathiavfula.  A  cojiperptate  of  his  elder 
brother  and  successor  Kharagraha  dated  a.d.  656  (G.  337)  shows 
that  Dlinivasena's  reign  cannot  have  last-ed  over  six  years. 

Tilt.'  less  tlum  usually  complimentary  and  respectful  reference  to 
niiruvasena  III.  in  the  attributes  of  Kharagraha  suggests  that 
Kharagraha  took  the  kingdom  by  force  from  his  j'ounger  brother 
as  the  rightful  successor  of  his  father.  At  all  events  the  succession 
of  Kharagraha  to  Dhruvasena  wiis  not  in  the  usual  peaceful 
manner.  Kharagraha's  grant  dated  A.D.  G5(i  (G.  337)  is  written 
by  tlie  Divirapati  or  Chirt  f^ecretary  and  miiiist<?r  of  peace  and 
war  Aiiahilift  son  of  iSkaudabhata.^  The  Dutaka  or  causer  of  the 
gift  was  the  Pratndtri  or  survey  officer  Srin^. 

Kharagraha  was  .succeeded  by  SiMditya  III.  son  of  Kharagraha's 
filder  lirother  Siladitya  II.  Silsiditya  II.  seems  not  to  have  ruled 
at  Yalabhi  Ijut  like  Derabhata  to  have  lieen  governor  of  Southern 
Valabhi,  as  he  is  mentioned  out  of  the  order  of  succession  and  with 
the  title  Lord  of  the  Eurth  containing  the  Vindhya  mountain.  Three 
grants  of  Sildditya  III.  remain,  two  dated  A.r>.  666  (G.  346)'  and 
the  tliird  dated  A.D.  671  (G.352).*  lie  is  called  Parama-hhatldmka 
Great  Lord,  MnhdrdjatJIurdja  Chief  King  among  Great  Kings,  and 
Pannncsvara  Great  Ruler.   These  titles  continue  to  be  applied  to  all 


'  Kdvyamidnm  rachttam  may&  Valabhtfdm.S'rf  Dhtirasftia-Ttarendra  pdlUdydn. 
Mud.  Ant.  Vll.  76. 

'  .Tourn.  Ikn|;.  A.  S.  IV.  and  an  nnpuhli»hc(l  grant  in  Lho  museum  of  ibe  fi.  B.  B. 
A.  bw.  « Ind.  Ant.  XI.  305. 
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ill»s^t|ijent  Yalabhi  kintrs.     Even  the  name  Slladitya  is  repeated       Chapter  V 
[thoiigli  each  king  must  have  bad  some  personal  name.  ^ 


SiUditya  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  SllAditya  IV,  of  whom 
n\e  grant  dated  A.d.  691  (G.  372)  remains.'  Tlie  ofTicer  who 
)rcpared  the  grant  is  mentioned  as  the  general  D)\irapati  J>ii 
llaragana  the  son  of  Bappa  Bhogika.  The  Diitaka  or  gift-causer  is 
the  prince  Kharagraha,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  personal  name 
)f  the  next  king  Siladitya  V. 

Of  SiUditya  V.  the  son  and  successor  of  SilAditya  IV.  two  grants 
lated  A.D.  722  (G.  403)  both  from  Gondal  remain.     Both    rectird 
ranis  to  the  same  person.     The  writer  of  both  was  general  Gillaka 
^»on  of  Buddhabhatta,  and  the  gift-causer  of  both  prince  Hildditja. 

J  Of  SilAditya  Vr,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  last,  one  grant 

^Kdated  a.u.  760  (G.  441)  remains.  The  grantee  is  an  Atharvavedi 
^KiBrnhman.  The  writer  is  Sa-syagupta  son  uf  Emapatha  and  the 
^■gift-causer  is  Gfinja^ti  8ri  Jamjar  (or  Jajjir). 

^^  Of  Siladitj'a  VII.  the  son  and  successor  of  the  last,  mIio  is  also 
ealled  Dhrubhata  (Sk.  Dhruvabhata),  one  gi-ant  dated  a.d.  7tit) 
\{0.  447)  remains. 

The  following  is  the  genealogy  of  the  Valabhi  Dynasty: 

VALABHI    FAMILY   TREE, 
A.D.  509  -  76C. 
BhkUrkA 

A.T>.  WO. 

(Qnpta  too  ?) 


ProKMiMha.       OhruTKMinm  I.       DbArapo/ln. 
A.D.6Slt.  I 

<QapU »').  I 

OnhaMD* 

A.D.  550,  Wi,  667, 

(Gnpta240,  216,  2  M). 

OUartuena  II. 

A.D.  &7I,  588,  680 

(Gupta  252,  Suti,  27u). 


S-tlMitVft  I. 
or  Dhiirm&ditya  I. 
A.D.  DOS,  CW  (Qupta  28a,  WO). 
I 


.KUamgrBha  I 

I 


Derabba/a. 


Dkaniiciui  Ul. 


ffnuhtjAiu 


iipC*3S2}. 


{C1iara£7«lta  U. 
or  Dharmodtrvn  H. 
A.a>.  ««(auplBH3*>. 


Dbruvawna  lir, 
A.D.  661  (Gupta  3SS). 


Dhrnvasctta  fl. 

ar  BAUUlitya, 

A.D.62U(Oapta3lV). 

DUanuuDo  rv> 

A.D.  (M5,  IMP, 

(GnpU  3.>a,  S30), 


a.a.  WI.09S 

»pU  SR  A  579). 


7'U£   VALABHIfl 

A.D.  609  •  766. 

SiUditya  IV, 

A.D.  691. 


A.D.  722. 


^flddityaVI. 
A.D.  700. 


^ildditya  VII. 
A.D.  766. 


VftUbbi 
Family  Trcft 


•  ,>i.ni(datiU40S). 

B^aJUja  M. 
A.k.  ;«D  lUapla  441), 

cr  Dtkntbha/a, 
.«.^n«(Oiipto  447), 


«lnd.Aiit.V.  203. 


Chapter_VlU. 

The  Vai^bhis, 
A.D.  5<)9-7(iO. 

Tlie  Full  of 

VaUblu, 

A.  D.  7^-770, 


Of  the  overthrow  of  Valabhi  many  explauatlous  have  been  ulferod.' 
The  only  explanation  in  aj^reement  with  tlie  copperplate  evidence  that 
a  8iljidit3'a  was  ruling  at  Valabhi  as  Lite  as  a.d.  766  (Val.  Sam.  4til)^ 
is  the  llimlu  account  preserved  by  All>eruni  (a.d.  1030)^  that  soon 
after  the  Simlh  capital  Mansiira  was  founded,  say  a.d.  750-770, 
Ranka  a  disaffecte<l  subject  of  the  era-making  Valabhi,  with  presents 
of  money  persuaded  the  Arab  lord  of  Mansura  to  send  a  naval 
expedition  against  the  king  of  Valabhi.  In  a  night  attack 
king  Valabha  was  kilted  and  his  people  and  town  were  destroyetl. 
Alberunj  adds  :   Men  say  that  atill  in  our  time  such  traces  arc  left  in 


'  Hince  his  »athoritiea  inentioa  the  destroyers  of  Valabhi  under  the  vague  term 
mlrchrhhfiit  or  barboiiana  and  aiuce  the  era  in  which  they  date  the  overthrou  may  be 
either  the  Vikraiiia  B.C.  57,  the  h'Aka  a.d.  78,  or  the  Valabhi  a.d.  319,  Tod  is  foned 
to  uifcr  many  Buggeationa.  Uis  proposed  dates  arc  A.D.  244  Vik.  >Sam.  300  (Western 
ludia,  2f)0),  a.d.  424  Val.  tarn.  105 (Ditto,  51  and 214),  a.d.  524  Val,  Sain.  205  (.Annal*  of 
liAjiisthilii,  J.  S::l  and  217  •  220),  and  A.D.  619  Val.  Sam.  300  (We«teni  India,  352).  Tod 
iJ^utilica  the  Imrbarian  dcatniyera  of  VaLibhi  either  with  the  descendants  of  the  second 
century  l-'nrthiaiiH,  or  with  the  White  Uiiua  Getes  or  K.'lthis,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
these  who  in  the  beginning/  of  the  sixth  century  supplanted  the  Parthians  (An.  of 
Kftj.  I,  83  and 217 -220;  ^Vc«tem  India,  314,  352),  Klliot  (History,  1.  40S)  accent- 
ing  TrnPs  date  a.d.  524  refers  the  overthrow  to  Mtythiau  harbariaus  from  •^'indh. 
Elpliiustone,  also  accepting  A.D.  524  as  an  approximate  date,  8ugj;eetcd  (History,  3rd 
Kdition,  212)  jut  the  destroyer  tlie  Haasanian  Kaushii-\'in  or  Chosroes  the  Great 
(a.d.  531  •57i>)  citing  in  support  of  a  Sosaauian  innrnd  Malcolm's  I'crsia,  I.  141  and 
iVttingcr's  Travels,  380.  ForboB  (Hd«  Mil4,  I.  22)  notes  that  the  Jain  accounts  gi%'e 
the  dute  of  tlie  overthrow  Vik.  Sam.  375  that  is  a.d.  319  apparently  in  confusinn 
with  the  epoch  of  the  Cnpta  era  which  the  ^'aIabhi  kings  adopted.*  Forbes  aays 
(Ditto,  24) :  If  the  destroyere  had  not  been  called  mkchckhas  I  might  have  supposed 
tiieui  to  bo  the  Dal^lian  Clnilukyas.  Gcnl,  Cutininghum  (Anc.  Geog.  318)  holds  that  the 
date  of  the  destruction  was  A.D.  658  and  the  destroyer  the  Ra8h(raku(a  PAja  Qovind 
who  restored  the  aiicient  family  of  SAur^ishtrn.  1  lionws  (I'rinsep's  tJscful  Tables, 
158)  fixcH  tlie  dtstructiou  of  Valabhi  at  A.D.  745  (S.  802).  In  the  KdthiAwar  Gazet- 
teer Ciil.  Watson  in  one  passage  (page  671)  says  the  destroyers  may  have  been  the  early 
Muhammadana  who  retired  aa  t^uiekly  as  they  came.  In  another  passage  (page  274  j, 
accepting  Mr.  Burgess' (Arch.  .Sur.  Heij.  IV.  75)  Gnptaeraof  a.d.  195  and  an  over- 
throw dute  of  a.d,  G42,  and  citing  a  Wndhw^n  couplet  telling  how  Ebhftl  Valabhi 
■withstood  the  Iranians,  Col.  Watson  suggests  the  destroyers  may  have  been  Iraiiinns. 
If  the  PArsis  came  in  A.n.  C42  they  must  have  come  not  as  raiders  bat  as  refugees. 
If  they  could  they  would  not  have  destrojred  Valabhi.  If  the  P&rsia  destroyed 
Valablii  where  next  did  tbey  flee  to. 

*  Siniilixriy  8.  306  the  date  given  by  Mnneol  Col.  Trnl'i  atitlioritiof  (.^n.  of  R4}.  I. 
S3  mid  J17  -'22(i)  rcprt^sent*  A.D.  &S4  the  practical  catttblishincnt  of  the  VaUlihi  dyiiu- 
t.v.    The  iiiiiitu.ku  uf  oacrlbing  nn  era  to  the  orcrtbrow  not  to  the  (onnrting  of  a  ftavo 
(K'ciira  (rompare  Sachmu'a  Alboruiii,  II,  «>  in  the  case  both  of  the  Vikrama  era  B.C.  67 
a.iii)  of  Uiu  S'&Uv&han*  en  i..i>.  78.    In  txilh  tbeac  i-saes  the  error  wa«  inti-inion»l.    It 
WW  devised  with  the  klni  »f  hiding  the  (ui>reniBcr  of  foreiniere  in  early  Uindo  histoijr. 
So  alio,  sooordint;  U>  Alhcruiii's  iiirnnuiition  (sachau,  if.  7)  the  Gui^taikilA  k.9.  3lt> 
marks  the  cooalnt;  imt  the  hcsdnnini;  of  the  wicknl  and  powerful  Guptiu.    This  device 
is  not  coiiflncd  to  India.     Uls  Sicde  liiformiuit  t^Od  Herodnfuf  (B.C.  <iriO  KaK-llnaoo'a 
nen>]otu9,  I.  407}  that  n  c.  708  «aa  tliv  I<ititit])iiR  nt  the  Median  iiiouarchy.    The  date 
really  mftrkeJ  the  ovotthtr.w  of  the  McdeH  lij  ihi!  Ai»yrlaji  Sar)^)i. 
'To<l  (An.  of    UAj.  L  231)    notices  what  is  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  this  date 
(A.D.  7G6].     It  is  tho  story  that   Bappa,   who  according  to  MiiwAd  tradition  is  the 
iuunilcr  of  Gehlot  power  at  Chitor,   abandoned   his   country  for  IrAn  in   A.D,  764 
(W.  R2fl),     It  seems  probable  that  this  Bappa  ur  Saila  is  not  the  founder  of  Gehlot 
power  at  Chitor,  but,  according  to  the  Valabhi  use  of  Bappa,  is  the  founder'*  father 
Rnil  that  this  retrcnt  to  Iran  refers  to  his  being  carried  captive  to  B^AQSiin  on  the 
fall  cither  of  Valabhi  or  of  GaudhAr. 

'  Itelnnud's  Fmgments,  143  note  1  ;  Mt^moire  Sur  I'lnde,  H>5  \  Sachau's  Albernni,  I. 
193.  The  treachery  of  tho  magician  Kauka  is  tho  same  cause  as  that  assigned  by  Forbes 
(Rdls  MAlii,  1. 12- 18)  from  .Iain  sources.  The  local  legend  (Ditto,  18)  points  the  inevit- 
able Tower  of  Siloam  moral,  a  moral  which  (compare  RAa  Mtlli,  I.  IS)  is  proljably  at 
the  root  of  tho  antiquo  talo  of  Lot  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  that  men  wboee  city 
xvas  so  coDiplctely  destroyed  must  have  been  sinners  beyond  otlurs.  Dr.  Nicholson 
(J.  R.  A.  S.  i-cr.  1.  Vol.  XIII.  page  153)  iu  1851  thought  th-  site  of  Valabhi  bore  tnauy 
traces  of  destrnction  by  water. 


that  country  as  are  found  in  places  wasted  by  an  unexpected  attack.' 
For  this  exiKxiition  against  Valabhi  Alberuni  gives  no  date.  But  as 
I  Mansura  was  not  founded  till  a.d.  750'  and  as  the  latest  Valabhi 
\  copperplate  is  a.d.  7t36  the  expeditiou  must  have  taken  place  between 
A.D.  75U  and  770.  In  support  of  the  Hiiulu  tradition  of  an  expedition 
from  Mansura  against  Valabhi  between  a.d,  750  and  7?0  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  iVrab  historians  of  Sindk  record  that  in  a.d.  758 
(H,  14-0)  the  KhaJif  Mansur  sent  Amrubin  Jamal  with  a  fleet  of  barks 
to  the  coast  of  Barnda.'  Twenty  years  later  a.d.  776  (H.  160)  a 
second  expedition  succeeded  in  taking  the  town,  but,  as  sickness  broke 
out,  they  had  to  return.  The  question  remains  should  the  word,  which 
in  these  extracts  Elliot  reads  Burada,  be  read  Balaba,  The  lax  rules 
of  Arab  cursive  writing  would  cause  little  difliculty  in  adopting  the 
reading  Balaba.*  Further  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Valabhi,  though  to 
some  extent  sheltered  by  its  distance  from  the  coast  and  probably  a 
place  of  less  importance  than  its  chroniclers  describe,  should  be  unknown 
to  the  Arab  raiders  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  and  after  its  full 
l>e  known  to  Alberuni  in  the  eleventh  century.  At  the  same  time,  as 
during  the  eighth  century  there  was,  or  at  least  as  there  may  have 
bcen,^  a  town  Barada  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Kathidvdda  the  iden- 
|. ^ 1^ 

^  L&saen  find.  Alt.  111.533)  puts  asido  Albcnmi'a  Anib  expedition  from  MansCra  as 
without  hiittorical  nupport  and  iiiadmii<sibk*.  LaB.«ien  hulil  that  Valablii  lloun!tht.'tl  loii;^ 
after  its  alleged  dcjitruction  from  Mansurn.  LasKii's  eitatcinent  (sec  Iiul.  Alt.  III.  5ii.'j) 
18  hascd  on  the  mistalum  idea  that  as  tJic  Viilabhi»  were  the  Balhorae  the  Balharas'  capital 
M'Uikir  must  be  Valahhi.  So  far  as  is  known,  except  AllKTiini  liimself  (»ee  below)  none 
of  the  Arab  gcofn^phen  of  the  ninth  teutli  or  eleventh  centuries  mentions  Valahhi.  It  is 
true  that  according^  to  Lassen  ( fnd.  All.  oSG)  Masudt  A.D.  915,  IsUikhri  A,D,  051,  and  Ihn 
H.^ukal  A.D.  1*70  all  attest  the  eKuteoce  of  VaLibhi  up  tu  their  own  time.  Tliis  remark  is 
due  eitlier  to  the  mistake  regarding  &Ialkhet  or  to  the  ideiiti&eation  of  liiilwi  or  Uakci 
in  Sindh  (KUiut'a  Hi«tory,  1.27-34)  witli  ValabhL  The  only  known  MusalinAn  reference 
to  Vatiibhi  later  tlian  A.D.  750  is  Alberuni's  statement  (Saclmii,  II.  7)  that  tliu  Valubht 
of  the  era  is  80  yojanaa  or  '200  miles  south  of  Annhilavida.  That  after  its  overtiurow 
Valabhi  remained,  as  it  still  continues,  a  local  town  lias  been  shown  in  the  text.  Sueh  an 
aft«r-Iife  is  in  uo  way  inconsistent  with  its  destruction  as  a  Icodinfi;  capital  in  a.d.  767. 

^  According  to  Alberuni  (Sachau,  I.  21)  Al  Mansdra,  whirh  was  elo»e  to  Rr:ihmaniibdd 
about  47  miles  north-east  of  Haidaraliad  (Elliot's  MusalmAn  Historians,  I.  ft72  •  374)  was 
built  by  the   (jfrcat  Muliamma^^l  Kdsim  alwnt  A.D.   713.    Apparently  Alberuci  wrote 

I  Mnliftmmwl  KdMiin  by  iuintake  fiir  \\\*  prnmdson  Amni  Muhaminad  (Elliot,  I.  372  not*  1 
and  442-3),  who  built  the  city  a  little  before  .<.D,750.  Reinaud  (Fragments,  210) 
makes  Amru  the  lion  of  Muliainmod  KAs'im.  Masudi  (A.D.  t)15)  gives  the  same  dato 
(A.D.  750),  but  (Elliot,  1. 24)  makes  the  builder  the  Umnmyide  governor  Mansur  bin 
Jarahur.  Idrfsi  (A.D.  1 137  KUiot,  I.  78)  says  Munadra  whs  built  and  naineil  in  hononr  of 
the  Ktutlif  Abu  Jdlar-al-Munsur.  If  so  its  building  would  \x  later  than  A.U.  7^I-^  On 
Bwch  a  pomt  Idrisi's  anthurity  carries  little  weiglit.  •*  Elliot.  I.  244. 

*  That  the  word  read  Barada  by  Elliot  i«  in  the  lax  pointless  shikn-ita  writing  is  shown 
by  the  different  proposed  readings  (Elliot,  1. 444  note  1)  Nafrand,  Ilarand,  and  Uarid. 

[  Bo  far  as  the  original  goes  Balaba  is  probably  as  likely  a  rendering  as  Barada.  Reinaud 
(Fragraunts,  212)  says  he  caimnt  restore  the  name. 

Though,  except  as  apphcd  to  the  Pgrbondar  range  of  hilU,  the  iwnie  Eamda  is  almost 
nnknown,  and  though  Glmmli  not  Barada  was  the  early  (eighth-twelfth  eentury)  capital 
of  I'orliandar  some  place  named  Barada  seems  to  have  cxisbetl  on  the  Porl'ianilar  cuast. 
As  early  as  tbo  second  century  A.D.,  Ptolemy  (McCrindle,  37)  lias  a  town  Borda-xema 
on  the  coast  west  of  the  village  A'ouie  (probably  the  road  or  Lorn)  of  Saurilshtra  j  and 

I  Bt.  Martin  (Ge<igraphie  Grecque  et  Latine  do  rimle,  203)  identifies  I'iny's  (a.d.  77) 
Varetatku  next  the  Odeuibero)  or  people  of  KacLh  witli  the  Yaradaa  according  to  Hema- 
chandra  (a.d,  ll&O)  a  class  of  foreigners  or  mkchchhns.  A  somewhat  tempting 
identUication  of  Barada  is  with  Bcruiii's  Biirwi  (Sachau,  I.  20S)  or  Baraoua  (Reinand's 

I  Fragments,  121)84  miles  (14  para^iang s)  weai  of  Soman^tha.    Bat  an  oxatnination  of 

r3«rum's  text  shows  that  Bilrwi  it  not  the  Damg  of  »  place  but  uf  «  produot  of  Kochh 
the  bdra  or  bezoar  stone. 
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tiiicatiou  of  tliij  raiils  against  Barada  with  the  traditional  exiwditiou 
a;^ainst  Balaba  though  perhaps  probable  cannot  be  considered  certain. 
Further  the  etatemeat  of  the  Siudli  historians  ^  tliat  at  this  time  the 
Sindh  Arabs  also  made  a  naval  expedition  against  Kandalidr  seems  in 
agreement  with  the  traditional  account  in  Tod  that  after  the  destruction 
of  Valabhi  the  niloi's  retired  to  a  fort  near  Cambay  from  which  after 
a  few  years  they  were  driven.^  If  this  fort  is  tiie  Kandahar  of  the 
Sindh  writers  and  GandhAr  on  the  Broach  coast  about  twenty  miles 
south  of  Carabay,  identilieations  which  are  in  aj^reement  with  other 
passages,  the  Arab  and  Rajput  accounts  would  fairly  agree.' 

The  discovery  of  its  lost  site  ;  the  natural  but  mistaken  identiiicatioD 
of  its  rulers  with  the  famous  eighth  and  ninth  century  (a,d,  753-972) 
Balliaras  of  Mdlkhot  in  the  East  Dakhan  ;*  the  tracing  to  Valabhi  of 
the  Riina  of  Udepur  in  Mcwad  the  head  of  the  Sesodias  or  Gohils  the 
most  exalted  of  Hindu  families  '■;  and  in  later  times  the  wealth  of 
Valabhi  r^opperplates  have  combined  to  make  the  Valabhis  one  of  the 
best  known  of  Gujarat  dynasties.  Except  the  complete  genealogy, 
covering  the  250  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  to  the  middle 
ol  the  eighth  century,  little  ia  known  of  Valabhi  or  its  chiefa.     The 


'  Elliot,  I.  4«5. 

'Compare  Toil  (Annals,  L  8,1  ami  217).  Gftjni  or  Q»ynj  another  capital  whence  the 
Uat  prince  iiTiliUlitya.  was  espoUud  by  Parthinn  invaders  in  the  tixtb  century. 

^Compare  KeitiAud  (Fragments,  212  note  4)  who  identttjoa  it  with  iha  Ain-i-Akbarl 
Kandnhikr  that  is  Q»Ddli&r  iu  Broach.  The  ideatifioation  is  doubtful.  Tod  jAaniUs, 
I.  217)  names  the  furt  Qajui  or  Qayiii  aiid  there  waa  a  fort  Gajni  close  to  Cimbay. 
Elliot  (I.  445)  would  identify  the  Arab  Kandab&r  with  Kbandndir  in  north-west 
Kikthi&rada. 

Even  after  a.d.770  Valabhi  Heeius  to  have  been  attacked  by  the  Arabs.  Dr.  Bhagr&nlil 
notices  that  two  .Iain  dates  for  the  deiitruction  of  the  city  826  and  896  are  in  the  Vira 
era  and  that  thU  moans  not  the  31aharlra  era  of  B.C.  626  but  the  Vikratn  era  of  B.C.  57. 
Tlio  corresponding  dates  are  therefore  a.d.  769  and  829.  Evidence  in  support  of  the 
A.D.  769  and  770  defeat  is  given  in  the  text.  On  behalf  of  Dr.  Bhagv&nlil's  second  date 
A.D.  829  it  is  remarkable  that  in  or  about  a.d.  S30  (Elliot,  I.  447)  Mdsa  the  Aimb 
goremor  of  Sindh  captured  Hilla  the  ruler  of  As  Sharqi.  As  there  seems  no  reason  to 
identify  this  As.'^hftnil  with  the  8indh  lake  of  As  Sharqi  mentioned  in  a  raid  in  A.D.  750 
(Elliot,'!.  +41  :  J.  R.  A.  S.  (189.S)  page  76}  the  phrase  would  moan  Blla  king  of  the  eart. 
The  Arab  record  of  the  defeat  of  Uilk  w»ul<l  thus  be  in  close  agreement  with  the  Jalu 
date  for  the  latest  foreign  attack  on  Valabhi. 

''  The  identification  of  the  Balharos  of  the  Arab  ^vriters  with  the  Chilukyas  (A.n. 
600-753)  ami  RAsbtrakiitas  (a.D.  75:1-972)  of  M.llkhet  in  the  East  Dakhan  has  b«?n 
acceptevl.  The  vagueness  of  the  early  (A.n.  850  -  QOOj  Arab  geographers  still  more  the 
inaccuracy  of  Idrisi  (a.D.  1137)  in  placing  the  Balluiras  capital  in  Gujar.U  (Elliot,  1.87) 
anggested  a  connection  between  nalliara  and  Valabhi.  The  suitableness  of  this  identifi- 
cation was  increased  by  the  use  among  R4jput  writers  of  the  title  Bolakarai  for  the 
Valabhi  chief  (Tod  An.  of  Rxj.  1. 83)  and  the  absence  among  either  the  ChtUukyas  (  a.p. 
600  -  753}  or  the  Bishtrakiitas  (A.n.  753  -  972)  of  Milkhet  of  any  title  resembling  Balhara. 
I'rof.  Bhand.irkar's  (Deccan  History,  5G  •  57)  discovery  that  several  of  the  early  ChA- 
lukyas  and  Kdshtrakutas  had  the  pcriiotial  name  Vallabha  Beloved  settled  the  question 
and  established  the  accuracy  of  all  Mojiiidi's  (A.D.  S15)  statements  (Elliot,  1.19-31) 
regarding  the  Balhara  who  ruled  the  Kaiukar,  that  is  Kamrakara  or  Kamd(ak  (Sacliau's 
fieruni.  I.  202  ;  II.  318)  and  had  their  K&narese  (Kiriya)  capital  at  Mankir  (Mdlkhet) 
640  miles  from  the  coaet. 

*  After  their jWithdrawal  from  Valabhi  to  MewAd  the  Villas  took  the  name  of  Geliloi 
(see  below  page  98),  then  of  Aharya  from  a  temporary  capital  near  Udepur  (Tod's  An. 
of  BAj.  I.  215),  next  of  Sesodia  in  the  west  of  MewAd  {Tod's  An.  of  R4j.  I.  21C; 
Western  India,  57).  Since  1508  the  RAna's  head-quarters  h%va  been  at  Udepur.  Bij. 
Gaa.  III.  18.  After  the  estabUshment  of  their  power  in  Chitor  (A.D,  780),  a  branch  «f 
the  Geblot  or  Gohil  family  withdrew  to  Kbeir  in  south-west  Marw.lr.  These  driven  south 
by  the  Eithods  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  are  the  Gohils  of  Piram,  RhAvnagar, 
and  Rfljpipla  in  EiithiivAda  and  OajarAt.    Tod'i  Annals  of  Bdj.  I.  114, 22S. 
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origin  of  the  city  and  of  its  rulers,  the  extent  of  their  sway,  and  the 
cause  and  date  of  their  overthrow  are  all  imcertuin.  The  unfitness  of 
the  site,  the  want  of  reservoirs  or  other  stone  remains,  the  uncertainty 
when  its  rulers  gained  an  independent  position,  the  fact  that  only  one 
of  them  claimed  the  title  Chakracarti  or  All  Ruler  are  hardly  consistent 
with  any  far-reaching  authority.  Add  to  this  the  continuance  of 
Maitraka  or  Mer  power  in  North  Kathi^vdda,  the  separateness  though 
perhaps  dependence  of  Saunishtra  even  in  the  time  of  Valabhi^s  greatest 
power,'  the  rare  mention  of  Valabhi  in  contemporary  Guj-irat  grants,^ 
and  the  absence  of  trustworthy  reference  in  the  accounts  of  the  Arab 
raids  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  centuries  tend  to  raise  a  doubt  whether, 
except  perhaps  during  the  ten  years  ending  650,  Valabhi  was  ever  of 
more  than  local  importance. 

In  connection  with  the  pride  of  the  Sesodias  or  Gohils   of  Mewdd 
in   their  Valabhi  origin'  the  question  who  were  the  Vulabhis  has   a 
special  interest.     The  text  shows  that  Pandit  Bhagvtlnlal  was  of  opinion 
the  Valabhis  were  Gurjjaras.     The  text  also  notes  that  the  Pandit 
beliei-ed  they  reached  south-east  KAthiavAda  by  sea  from  near  Broach 
and  that  if  they  did  not  come  to  Broach  from  Malwa  at  least  the  early 
rulers  obtained  (a.d.  520  and  526)  investiture  from  the  MfUwa   kings. 
Apart  from  the  doubtful  evidence  of  an  early  second  to  fifth  century 
Bala  or  Valabhi  three  considerations  weigh  against  the  theory  that  the 
Valabhis  entered  Gujardt  from  Millwa  in  the  sixth  century.     First 
their  acceptance  of  the  Gupta  era  and  of  the  Gupta  currency  raises  the 
^resumption  that   the  Valabhis  were  in   Kathidvada    during  Gupta 
Jfccendancy  (a.d.  440  -  -480)  ;  Second  that  the   Sesodias   trace   their 
pedigree  through  Valabhi  to  an  earlier  settlement  at   Dhdnk  in  south- 
west Kiithidv^da  and  that  the  Vdlas  oi  Dhdnk  still  hold  the  place  of 
heads  of  the  V^las  of  KAthiAvada  :  And  Third  that  both  Sesodias  and 
Vilas  trace  their  origin  to  Kanaksen  a  second  century   North  Indian 
immigrant  into  Kdthi^vdda  combine  to  raise  the  presumption  that 
^he  Vilas  were  in  Kdthidv^da  l>efore  the  historical  founding  of  Valabhi 
B  AM.  52G*  and  that  the  city  took  its  name  from  its  founders  the 
TAlas  or  Bal^. 

Whether  or  not  the  ancestors  of  the  Gohils  and  Vdlaa  were  settled 
in  Kllthid>'^da  before  the  establislunent  of  Valabhi   about   a.d.  526 
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'Tlw  nmeirhat  doubtfalJiikAdeT&  plates  (a1x>ve  page  87  and  KiLtbidv&da  Gazetteer, 
*75>  Mmi  to  abow  tb«  oontinuAneo  of  Uaitraka  power  in  North  KathiAvida.  Thi«  ia 
rapported  by  the  expedition  of  the  ^Vrab  chief  of  SAndhAn  in  Kaohch  (a.d.  840)  against 
tb«  Madlia  of  Hind  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  M.'ilia  in  Xurtli  KithiAvart.n.  Elliot, 
L  iiM.  Uia«<n  Tsiaox  (A.D.  f»W)  (Beal*« Buddhist  RccdrdB,  11.  GO)  describes Saurdahtra 
■•a  aepwstA iitat«  but  at  the  same  time  notes  its  depeadeuce  on  Vakblii.  Its  ruUrs  seeni 
t«  )»Te  fceen  Melirs.  Ia  a.d.  713  (Elliot,  I.  123)  Muhammad  Eosim  made  puoce  with 
the  aaca  of  i:!iira«bt,  Medhs,  seafarers,  and  pirates. 
'Tbs  onlj  coDt«tnpur&ry  rulers  in  whoso  grant«  a  refereucu  to  Valabhi  haa  been 
•d  ar*  the  Gurjjaras  of  Broach  (a.d.  680-808)  one  of  whom,  Da<lda  II.  (a.o.  1333),  is 
(lad.  Ant.  Xlll.  79)  to  have  gained  renown  bj  protfctiiigllio  lord  of  Valabhi  who  had 
i<Uf-^»t^i  I'v  tj,e  illustrious  t?r[  Harshadcva  (A.D.  608  -  tj4.9),  and  another  Jayabhata 
la  AO.  7  \  at.  V.  115)   claims  to  hare  qaieted  with  the  sword  the  impctaoaitj  of 

tUJpfd.  »TodAn.  of  Raj.  I.  217:  West4jmlndia,261t. 

*  Tod  An.  A  Ii»j.  I.  112  and  Western  India,  li8:  Bas  MAU,  I.  I'l.     It  is  not  clear 
(•Wttcr  thoM  pftMag«3  prove  tiiat  the  Sesodias  or   only  tho  V&Us  claim  an  early  settlc- 
~    DhAnk.      In  any  case  (aee  b«low  pa^  101)  both  cUuu  tntce  their  origin  to 
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eeveral  consideratione  bear  oot  the  correctness  of  tbe  RAjput  traditions 
anfi  the  Jain  records  that  the  Gohils  or  Sesodias  of  Mew^d  came  from 
Uttla  or  ValaWii  in  Ki^thiiivjltU.  Such  a  with«lrawal  from  the  coaet, 
the  rosult  of  the  terror  of  Arab  raids,  is  in  ajjireetiient  with  the  fact  that 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  rulers  of  Gujarat 
estHblished  an  irdand  cajtital  at  Anahilavdda  (a.d.  T'l^t').*  It  is  fnrther 
in  a*i;reement  with  tlio  establishment  by  the  Gohil  refugees  of  a  town 
Balli  iu  MewJ^d  ;  with  tbe  continuance  as  late  as  a.d.  968  (S.  1024)  by 
the  Sesodia  chief  of  the  Valabhi  title  SilAditya  or  Sail  ^ ;  and  with  the 
]»ecnliar  Valabhi  blend  of  Sun  and  S'iva  worship  still  to  be  found  in 
Udepun'  The  question  remains  how  far  can  the  half-poetic  accounts 
of  the  Sesodias  Ije  reconciled  with  a  date  for  the  fall  of  Valabhi  so  lai 
as  A.D,  766.  The  mythical  wanderings,  the  caveborn  GuLi,  and  hi 
rule  at  Idar  can  be  easily  sp;ired.  The  name  Gehlot  which  the 
Sesodias  trace  to  tbe  caveborn  Guha  may  as  the  lihavnagar  Gehlota 
hold  have  its  origin  iu  Guhasena  (a.d.  559-567)  perhaps  the  first 
Valabhi  chief  of  more  than  local  distinction.*  Tod"  fixes  the  first 
historical  date  in  the  Sesodia  family  history  at  a.d.  7l'0  or  728  the 
ousting  of  the  Mori  or  Maiiryn  of  Chitor  by  Bapi>a  or  Sail.  Aq 
inscription  near  Chitor  shows  the  Mori  in  power  in  Chitor  as  late  as 
A.D.  714  (S.  770)."^  By  counting  back  nine  generations  from  Sakti 
Kum^ra  the  tenth  from  Bappa  whose  date  is  a.d.  1038  Tod  fixes 
A.D.  720  -  728  as  the  date  when  the  Gohils  succeeded  the  Moris.     But 

'  Tod'i  Western  India,  51.  »  Tod's  An.  of  Raj.  I.  23a 

'  The  clicrinticd  title  of  tlio  later  Vttliibhls,  S'lLvHtya  Ron  of  Virtue,  confirms  llic  sin-c'ial 
nun  worship  at  Vakbhi,  wliiih  the  uieiition  of  Dhar.ipaHa  (A.D  550)  as  ft  devotee  nf  the 
Kupreme  sun  Kuppurt«,  and  which  the  legeixlH  of  Valabhi's  sun-hone  and  sun-fuuiit»in  kwp 
£reiih(tt4ii  Millii,  I.  14-iH).  So  the  great  one -stone  iingtts,  the  most  not*hle  trace  of  Valahhi 
«ity  (J.  R.  A.  S.  Sit.  1.  Vol.  XIll.  H9  and  XVII.  -271),  hear  out  the  Valabhi  copp-erptaUj 
cluiiu  that  its  rolen*  were  great  wor»htpptT»  of  Siva.  Similarly  the  lluna  of  L'depur. 
while  enjoying  the  title  of  .Son  of  the  Hindits,  prospering'  under  the  sun  banner,  and 
specially  worshipping  the  sua  (Tod's  Aimals,  I.  565)  is  at  the  same  lime  the  Minister  of 
Kiva  the  One  Ling  EktiiKjahniuidn  (Uitto  ITi,  K4j.  Ga/.  III.  M).  The  blend  is 
natnrftl.  The  licrco  nrxju  tide  snn  is  Maliaktlla  the  Ikstrvycr.  I/ike  J^iva  tbe  San  is 
lord  of  the  Moon.  And  umrsImUwl  by  .Souian-ltha  the  groat  lioul  Home  the  souls  of  tho 
dead  pasa  Iieavenwanlx  along  tbe  rays  of  tbe  setting  nua.  ICompore  Sathau's  .\lberuui,  U. 
H)!S.]  It  is  the  eommon  sun  element  iuS'aivisni  and  in  Vuishnavisui  tliat  give?  their 
holiness  to  the  Biin«>et shrines  of  Somnmitha  and  Dwrtrka.  For  (Ditto,  169)  tho  setting  sun 
ia  the  door  whciiee  men  march  forth  into  the  world  of  existence  Westwanls,  henvenwanJa. 

*  This  explanation  is  hardly  satisfactory.  The  name  Oehlot  seems  to  bo  Guhiln-pntra 
from  (Jobhiln-pntra  an  ancient  Drfihinun  gotra,  one  of  the  not  uncommon  ease^  of 
ll;ljput8  with  a  iJrrihmau  gotra.  The  ItAjput  use  of  a  BrAhman  golra  iii  generally  oonsi- 
deretl  a  teelmical  ulliliation,  a  mark  of  respect  for  some  Brahman  teaeher  Jt  s<.-«nu 
doubtful  whether  the  practice  is  nut  a  reminiscence  of  an  ancestral  Bnthman  strain. 
This  view  Jindn  eonttnnation  in  the  A itpur  inscription  (Tod's  Annals.  I.  802)  which  st>tca 
that  Quhadit  the  fouiidurof  the  Gohil  tribe  was  of  Mrrthman  race  Viprakula  Conipar* 
the  legend  (RAb  iliihl,  1. 13)  that  make*  the  first  Siladitya  of  V^abtbhi  (A.  D.  590-tJOy)  tin* 
son  of  a  Br;ihmiin  woman  Comiiare  i  Elliot,  1411)  tlie  BrAhman  t1)fich  (a  i».  6.S0-670) 
miirryinp  tho  widow  t.f  the  Shiiiix  king  of  .\liir  in  Sindh  who  is  written  oJF  as  a  Kajput 
though  like  the  later  (a.u.  SSO-  lOwO)  Muhiyiis  of  Kabul  (.Uberuui,  i^acbau  II.  13)  th* 
dynast/  may  pouibly  have  been  BrAlinittn*.**  The  following  passage  from  Uodgson'a 
Essays  (J.  A.  See.  Bl.  11.  ai8)  thniw.s  light  on  the  subject :  Among  the  KhAs  or  Kiijput* 
of  Nep>i]  the  soKs  of  Brahmans  bv  Kh^  women  take  their  fathers' gotras.  Cuni^iaro 
IbbeUon's  Kaejiib  Census  l^'ijl  page  'l'i6. 

•  In  lupnort  o(  k  llr4hiu»n  ori^fin  w  ITlnsej.'s  coiijoeture  (J.  A.  S.  Bl.  LX.XIV.  IPth. 
18381  ftugc  i*3)  tlisl  Divnij  llie  niuiic  of  the  finrt  toconlcd  king  may  bo  l>vljii  or  Twieo- 
bom.  Uui  [JivniJ  for  L)ov&i1it,vs,  like  Silaij  (or  S'll.'kdit.i.a,  sceiui  niii|>lrr  suit  ibe  cure 
with  which  lUu  writer  S|>oaks  of  Cliucb  as  the  Urnhmiui  aliuust  iiiipjic«  th»l  Ills  pr»» 
dccestoni  wen:  not  Urihtniuts.  Acooidinf  to  Elliot  (11. 4.16)  tbe  I'ils  u(  Kibul  wctD 
lUJpuU,  perUnpt  Bhaltiiu, 

»  Tod's  Annals^  I.  22l>  •  231.  •  Annals,  I.  229. 
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the  STiffioient  average  allowance  of  twenty  years  for  each  rei»^n  would 
Lrinjj  Bajipa  to  ad.  7?U  or  7»0  a  d:ite  in  agreement  with  a  fall  of 
Vaiabhi  between  A.o.  760  and  770,  as  well  as  with  the  statement  of 
Abul  FazI,  who,  writing  in  a.d.  1590,  says  the  Rdna's  family  had  been 
in  Mevvad  for  about  bOO  years. ^ 

The  Arab  accounts  of  the  surprise-attack  and  of  the  failure  of  tLe 

invaders  to   make  a  settlement  aj^ree  witb  the  lot-al  and  Hajpiitrina 

traditions  that  a  branch  of  the  Valabhi  family  continued  to  rule  at  VaJeli 

Luntil   its  conquest  by  Mdla  Raja  Solankhi  in  a.d,  i)bl)."     Though  their 

tLards  favour  the  explanation  of    Vala  from  th«  Giijariiti    r^/ni   return 

[or  the  Persian  ralah^  noble  the  family  chiim  to  be  of  tlie  old   Valablii 

jt<.»ck.     They  still  have  the  tradition  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Musai- 

38,  they  still  keep  up  the  family  name  of  Selait  or  S'ilriditya.* 

The   local  tradition  regarding  the  settlement   of   the  V?ilas  in   the 

Balakshctra  south  of  A'^alabhi  is  that  it  took  place  after  the  capture 

,of  Valabhi  by  Mula  Raja  Solankhi  (a.d.  950).^     If,  as  may  perhaps  1>q 

tBccepted,   the    present    Valas    represent    the    rulers    of    Valabhi    it 

IS   to   follow   the   Vdias   wei-e   the   overlords   of   Balakshetra  at 

I0t  from   the   time   of   the   historical   prosperity   of   Valabhi    (a.d. 

)26  -  68L').     The  traditions  of  the  Biibri^B  who  held  the  east  of  Sorath 

'«bow  that  when  they  arrived  (a.d.  1:200-1250)  the  V^Ia  Rdjputs 

were  in  p:)ssession  and  suggest  that  the  lands  of  the  Villas  originally 

stretched  as  far  west  as  Diu.^  That  the  Vnlas  held  ci^ntral  Kfithiilv/ida 

shown  by  their  possession  of  the  old  capital  Vanthali  nine  miles  soutii- 

rest  of  Jumigadh  and  by  (about  a.d.  850)  their  transfer  of  that  town 

the  Chudiisamas."     Dhtink,   about  twenty-five  miles  north-west  of 

lunagadh,  was  aj-parently  held  by  the  Vjllas  under  the  Jctwa?  when 

'(a.d.  ttOO-  1200?)  Ghumli  or  Rhumli  was  the  cajiiUd  of  south-west 

[KAthi^i'titjia.     According  to  Jetwa  accounts  the  V;j1:is  were  newcomers 

hom   the  Jetwas  allowed  to  settle  at  Dhfiiik.^     liut  as  the  Jutwns 

ire   not   among    the  earliest  settlers   in    Kiitbiavida   it  seems  more 

irobable    that,  like  the  Chudasainfls  at  Vanthali,  the  Jetwas  found 

the  V^las  in  possession.     The  close  connection  of  the   Villas  with  the 

earlier  waves  of  Kdthis  is  admitted."     Considering  that  the  present 
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GlMi«in'«  Aln-i-jVkbar{,  II.  81  ;  Tod's  Aniuils,  I.  235  and  note*.  Tod's  datei  arc  coq- 

The   AHpur  inscription  (Ditto,   page  230)  gives  S'akti  Knmfira'a  date  A.D.  96t! 

1024,1  while  tlie  autlioritie»  which   Tod  iiccepts  (Ditto,  231)  ffive  A,D.  106S  (S.  llJ.'i). 

^IImj  Mori»  were  not  driven  out  of  Chitor  iw  early  as  A.n.  7-S  is  provud  by  the 

"  inscription  wLJcb  luentinus  the  Arabs  defeating  tho  Mauryag  as  lut*.'  as  A.D.  73H-y 

■iyU|.     Sev  alxive  \tajgk)  .'KJ. 

'[  Western  India  268  wiys  Siddlia  Rija  (A.D.  1004  -  UVX) :  Mi'ila  Biija  (a.d  942  -  997) 
Iconvct.     8oe  Ris  Mala.  1.  G5.  *  KAthiiwiir  Gazt'tttor,  G72. 

'TIms  chronirlra  of  Kbadnxl,  lifty-onR    miles  »i)Utl\-WL'8t  of  Bhvlviiag&r,  have  (Kath. 
380>  a  fclait  Vain  as  1at«  as  A.'u.  lou4, 

Uliiiiuar  (lazettwr,  67*2,     Another  aci'omit  plactig  tho   movement  snntli  after  the 
"  of  the  GohiU  A.d.  IUoO.     Acctinling  to  local  lra4Vitii)iis  tin;  VAliw  did  nut  !».•«  to 
-  M.-ihnva  till  A.D.  1554  (Ktith."  Gaz.  380)  jukI  from  Bhwlrwi  iKiilh.  traz.  6G0) 
tvtir-  r.ft.  # 

•h.      .       J      ill  and   1.12.     According  to  the  Ain-i-Akbarf   (Gkdwio,   II.  61)  tho 
iabatntaota  of  th«  ports  of  Mahus  and  TuUja  were  of  tho  Vala  tribe^ 

*  Kitk  Ott?..  6S0.  "  KAth,  Gar..  414. 

•  The  Vila  connection  with  the  Krfthis  coniplicates  tlu;ir  history.    Col.  Wnt»on  (K  itli. 
Gaa.  130}  «e«ni»  to  favour  the  \-iew  that  the  VA!a«  wtTc  tlie  earliest  wave  of  Kittlii«  wlto 

into  KathiiTikla  from  Malwa  apparently  with  the  Guptas  (A.D.  451)   (Ditto,  (i71). 
^•L  WaiUoa  Menu  to  liave  Wen  Icfl  to  thin  conclusion  in  conie<iuencc  of  tlic  existence 
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{1881)  total  of  Kdthidvdda  Vila  RAjpute  is  about  900  a^inst  about 
9000  V6la  Kitliis,  tlie  Vdlas,'  since  their  loss  of  power,  Beem  either  to 
have  passcil  iato  iiDnotioeable  subdivisions  of  other  Rajput  tribes  or  to 
have  fallen  to  the  position  of  K^this. 

If  from  the  first  and  not  aolely  since  the  fall  of  Valabhi  the  V^hu 
have  been  associated  ivnth  the  Kdthis  it  seems  best  to  suppose  thoj 
held  to  the  Kdtbis  a  position  like  that  of  the  Jetvras  to  their  followers 
the  Mers.  According  to  Tod  ^  both  Viilas  and  Kathis  claim  the  title 
Taia  MuUdnlca  Rai  Lords  of  Tata  and  Multin,  The  accounts  of  the 
difEereut  aockings  of  Valabhi  are  too  confused  and  the  traces  of  an 
earlier  settlement  too  scanty  and  doubtful  to  justify  any  attempt  to 
carry  back  Valabhi  and  the  Vilas  beyond  the  Maitraka  overthrow  of 
Gupta  power  in  Kdthidvdda  (a.i>,  470  -  480).  The  boast  that 
Bhatirka,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  bouse  of  Valabhi  (a.d,  509),  had 
obtained  glory  by  dealiny;-  hundretla  of  blows  on  the  large  and  very 
mighty  armies  of  the  Maitrakas  who  by  force  had  subdued  their  ene- 
mies, together  with  the  fact  that  the  Valabhis  did  and  the  Maitrakas 
did  not  adopt  the  Gupta  era  and  currency  seem  to  show  the  Y^laa 
were  settled  in  K^tbidvdda  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  Mers  and 
Jetwas.  That  is,  if  the  identification  is  correct,  the  Vdlas  and  Kathis 
were  in  Kathid.vdda  before  the  first  wave  of  the  White  Huns 
approached.  It  has  been  noticed  above  under  Skandagupta  that  the 
enemies,  or  some  of  the  enemies,  with  whom,  in  the  early  years  of  his 
reign  a.d.  452-454,  Skandagupta  had  so  fierce  a  struggle  were  etill 
in  A.D,  456  a  source  of  anxiety  and  retiuired  the  controJ  of  a  specially 
able  viceroy  at  Junfigadh.  Since  no  trace  of  the  Kdthis  appears  in 
Kdthidvdcia  legends  or  traditions  before  the  fifth  century  the  sugges- 
tion may  be  offered  that  under  Vdla  or  Bd.la  leadership  the  Kdthis  were 
among  the  enemies  wlio  on  the  death  of  KumdrajL^upta  (a.d.  454) 
seized  the  Gupta  possessions  in  Killhia.va(Ja.  Both  Valas  and  Kathie 
would   then  be   northerners  driven   south   from  Multd.n  and  South 


of  the  petty  utato  of  Kitti  in  west  Khinde«h.     But  the  people  of  the  KdtU  etAte  in  w^ 

KhAndeeh  nre  liUils  or  Koli«.     Neither  the  people  nor  the  povition  of  the  countrj 

to  show  conniH'tion  witli  tho  Kiithis  of  K4thiAvdda.    Col.  Wat«ou  (KAth-  Gaz.  130)  iac      _ 

to  hold  tliat  the  Viiaa  uv  an  cxampla   of  the  rising  of  a  lower  class  to  be  BljpatC 

Tirat  ^H>th  ViUiM  and  Kdthis  are  northemen;  udmitted  into  Utnduiftm  may  be  accepted. 

Still  it  Bwnis  probiiblD  that  on  arrival  iu  K.lthiilvAda  tlie  VAk»  were  the  leaden  of  th* 

Klktbis  and  that  it  ia  mainly  sinrc  the  fall  of   V'alabhi  that  a  large  branch  of  the  V'4Ua 

have  sunk  to  ho  KAthin.     The  Kdtlii  trailitioiis  admit  the  superiority  of  the  VAlaa. 

Acrording  to  Tod  (Western  India,  UTO:  Aniiab,  I.  l]2-113KheKMhi»clain}  tobea  bmoch 

or  descendants  of  the  Villus.     In  K.ithiavada  the  Ydlas,  tbe  highest  division  of  Ktithia 

(Ris  Mu!A,  I.  ant  i  K.1th.  tiaz.  VZ'i,  123,  131,  13l*j,  admit  that  their  founder  wa*  a  VdJ* 

K.ijput  wlio  loet  ea»t«  by  marrying  a  KAthi  woman.  Another  tradition  (Kjis  M414,  1.  2it(>  j 

Kiith.  liaz.  i;i2  note  1)  reoonb  that  the  Kithig  flying  from  tindb  toolt  refuge  with  the 

VAlas  niidbfcRiue  tlneir  followers.     Col.  Wateon  (KaSi.  Gaa.  130)  cimsidera  tlie  prartic* 

in  TorluHMlar  and  Nnvanagar  of  styling  any  lady  of  the  Dh&uk  Vula  family  who  marriea 

into  their  boTisio  KAthi;lnibii  the  Kiitlii  lady  proves  that  the  Vilas  are  Kiithis.     But  aa 

this  name  must  bo  usihI  with  rfRix-tt  it  may  be  a  trace  that  the  Vilas  claiin  to  be  lord* 

of  the  KAthis  Sh  the  Jetwa,s  claim  to  lie  lord*  of  the  Mere.     Tliat  the  position  of  tht 

VAlas  and  KithiH  as  B4jpQts  is  doubtful  in  KAthiavdda  and  is  assured  (Tod's  Aiinals,  1. 

Ill)  in  Kajputilna  is  stmnge.     The  expkniition   may  perhaps  be  that  aloofiicsa  from 

Wuliamumdans  is  the  practieal  te»t  of  honour  antong  B/ljputana  Hindus,  aod  that  in  the 

troubled  times  between  the  thirteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centnries,  like  the  Jh&las,  tba 

VAlas  and  Kiithis  luay  have  refused  Moghal  alliances,  and  so  won  the  approval  of  the 

BAnAs  of  MowAd. 

>  KAtb.  Ou.  Ill) - 1 28.  '  Wostcm  India,  207  ;  Annals,  I .  U2  •  1 1 3. 
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indh  by  the  movements  of  tribeg  displaced  by  the  advance  of  the 
EphthalitoB  or  ^Vhite  Huns  (a.d.  440-450)  upon  the  earlier  North 
Indian  and  border  settlements  of  the  Yuan-Yuan  or  Avars.' 

The  Sesodia  or  Gohil  tradition  is  that  the  founder  of  the  Vdlas  was 

Kanaksen,  who,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  from    North  India 

establiihed  his  power  at   Vinit   or  Dholka  in  North  GujarAt  and   at 

DhAnk  in  KAthidvdda.*     This  tradition,   which  according   to  Tod^  is 

ipported   by   at   least  ten  genealogical  lists   derived  from  distinct 

loiux-es,  seems  a  reminiscence  of  some  connection  between  the  early  Vdlas 

and  the  Kshatrapas  of  Jundgadh  with  the  family  of  the  great  Kushdn 

emperor  Kanishka  (a.d.  78-9SJ.     Whether  this  high  ancestry  belongs  of 

fht  to  the  Vdlas  and  Gohils  or  whether  it  has  been  won  for  them  by 

their  hards  nothing  in  the  records  of   Kithiivada  is  likely  to  be  able  to 

prove.     Besides  by  the  Valas  Kanaksen  is  claimed  as  an  ancestor  by 

the  Chdvadas  of  Okhamandal  as  the  founder  of    Kanakapuri  and  as 

reigning  in  Krishna's  throne  in  Dwarkd.*     In 'support  of  the  form 

Kanaka  for  Kanishka  is  the  doubtful  Kanaka- Sakas  or  Kanishka-Sakas 

of    Varahamihira    (a.d.    bSO).^      The   form   Kanik   is   also   used   by 

Alberuni  *  for  the  famous  Vihdra  or  monastery  at  Peshdwar  of  whose 

Eoxinder  Kanak  All>eruni  retails  many  widespread  legends.     Tod^  says  ; 

'If  the  traditional  date  (a.d.  144)  of  Kanaksoa's  arrival  in  Kdthidvdda 

'  been  only  a  little  earlier  it  would  have  litted  well  with  Wilson's 

K&uishka    of    the  Raja  Tarangini/    Information  brought    to  light 

since  Tod's  time  shows  that  hardly  any  date  could  fit  better  than 

A.D.  144  for  some  member  of  the  Kushdn  family,  possibly  a  grandson 

of  the  great  Kanishka,  to  make  a  settlement  in  Gujarat  and    l\dthid- 

Td4^     The   date   agrees   closely    with   the    revolt   against  Vasudeva 

^fA.D.     123-150),     the  second  in  succession    from    Kanishka,    raised 

^■^  the    Panjab     Yaudhoyas,    whom   the    great    Gujardt     Kshatrapa 

^BEludradiimaQ  (a.d.  143  -  15S),  the  introducer  of  Kanishka's  (a.d.  78)  era 

Hsito  Gujarat,  humbled.     The  tradition  calls  Kanaksen  Kosalaputra  and 

"tlrillgs  him  from  Lohkot  in  North  India."     Ko^ata  has  been  explained 

I     M  Oudh  and  Lohkot  as  Lahore,  but  as   Kanak  came   from  the  north 

^Blot   from  the  north-east  an  original   Kushana-putra   or  Son   of  the 

^^Kushan  may  be  the  true  form.     Similarly  Lohkot  cannot  be  Lahore. 

It  may  be  Alberuni's  Lauhavar  or  Lahur  in  the  Kashmir  jiplands  one 

of  the  main  centres  of  Kushdn  power." 

'  It  U  worthy  of  note  that  BaLm  and  KAthUs  are  returned  from  neighbouring  PiuijAb 
Biilas  from  Delira  Ismail  KU6n  (Panjab  Ctnsus  lleport   IWnl  Part  111.  310), 
Bdjputa  from  Montgomery  (Ditto,  318),  Hntl  KAtliiii  Jdtx  from  Jhang  and  Dera 
Khitn  (Ditto,  143)    Compare  Ibbotion's  (ItJS])  Paujib  Census,  I.  26'J,  where  the 
are  identifiiMi   with  the    KaUmioi  who  fonght  Aleiamler  the  Great  (B.C.  326) 
kl»o  with  the  Kathis  of  Kuthiavadii.     Acoording  to  this  rt>pt>rt  (pnga  24U)  the  Vilas 
iwd  t«  have  come  from  Malwa  and  are  returned  in  Ea»t  PdJijab. 
'  Tod'f  Aiuialt.  I.  S3  and  215  j  Elliot,  II.  410  ;  Jour.  B.  Br.  A.  8.  XXIII. 
AniwK  I.  213.  *  Kath.  Gae.  58». 

:ti,  XIV.  21,      The  osual  oxplanation  (compare  Fleet  Ind.  Ant.  XXtL 
suema  mi>auinglcM.  "* 

.  11.  11.     Among  tlje  k-g^nds  are  the  much-applied  tales  of  the  foot-stamped 
f|io  self-sacrificiug  minister.' 

fu  hidin,  213.  »  l\>J'it  Annals,  I.  83,  215  ;  We.ntem  India,  270-352. 

'  tr^chiiii,  I  :i08,  II  341.  For  the  alligwl  deitent  of  thti  SeaodLla  and  Vilas  from 
Biiua  >>f  thi*  Bnn  race  the  cxpUiDation  may  be  offercit  that  the  groatneu  of  Kanishka, 
•bow  power  wu  tpread  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Oiiu,  in  accordance  with  the  Uindu 
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One  further  point  requires  notice,  the  traditional  connection 
between  Valabhi  lunl  the  Ransie  of  ]\Ie\vrid.  with  the  Sassanian  kings 
of  Persia  (a.d.  25U  -  6ol)).  In  Bupport  of  the  tradition  Abul  Faxl 
(a.p.  1590)  says  the  Rdnas  of  Mcwiid  consider  tlieniselves  dest-cndants 
of  the  Sassanian  Naushirviin  (a.d.  631  -579)  and  Tod  quotes  fuller 
details  from  the  Persian  history  Maaser-al-l'^iura.'  No  evidence 
seenia  to  Bup]iort  a  direct  connection  with  Kaushirvjin.^  At  the  same 
time  marriage  between  the  Valabhi  chief  and  Maha  Ranu  the  fugitive 
daughter  of  Yczdigerd  the  last  Saseanian  (a.d.  06])  is  not  impoifsiblo.' 
And  the  rcnuiining  suggestion  tliat  the  link  may  Ije  Naushirv^n's  son 
Naiishizrid  who  iled  from  his  fatlRT  in  A.n.  57U  receives  support 
in  the  stateinent  of  Procojnus  *  that  Naushizad  found  shelter  at 
Uelapatan  in  Khuzjst&n  jfcrhaps  Balapatan  in  Gurjaristjin.  As  these 
suggestions  are  unsupported  by  direct  evidence,  it  seems  best  to  look  for 
the  source  of  the  legend  in  the  tire  symbols  in  use  on  K/ithiavdda  and 
Mew^d  coins.  These  fire  symbols,  though  in  the  main  Indo-Skythian, 
betray  from  about  the  t^ixtli  century  a  more  direct  Sassanian  influence. 
The  use  of  similar  coius  coujjlcd  with  their  common  sun  worship  seems 
puflicieut  to  explain  how  the  Agnikulas  and  other  Krithiav;ida  and 
MewiSd  Rajputs  came  to  believe  in  some  family  connection  between 
their  chiefs  and  the  fireworahipping  kings  of  Persia.* 

Can  tlie  \Ah  traditions  of  previous  northern  gettlements  be 
supported  either  by  early  Hindu  inscriptions  or  frouj  living  traces  in  the 
present  population  of  Northern  India  ■/  Tlie  convenient  and  elab«irate 
tribe  and  surname  lists  in  the  Census  Report  of  the  Punjab,  and  vaguer 
information  from  Rajputana,  chow  traces  of  Bnlas  and  Valas  among 
the  Musiilmdn  as  well  as  among  the  Hindu  ]M>|)iilation  of  Northern 
India,''  Among  the  tribes  mentioned  in  VaiYifia-Mihira's  sixth  century 
(a.d,  &80)"  lists  the  Vahbkas  appcsu'  along  with  the  dwellers  on  Sindhu's 
banks.  An  inscription  of  a  king  Chandra,  j)robably  Chandragupta 
and  if  so  about  A.D.  3fcU-40(),"  boasts  of  crossing  the  seven  mouths  of 
the  Indua  to  attack  the  Vnhlikas.  These  references  suggest  that  tlie 
Balas  or  Yihs  are  the  Vrtlhikas  and  that  the  lUlhikas  of  the  Hari- 
vamsa  (a.d.  350-500  ?)  are  not  as  Langlois  supposeti  i)eople  then  ruling 


doftrinc  (compare  Bcal's  Buddhist  Records,  I.  JiP  it  152  ;  Rls  MAlrt,  I.  320  ;  Frjer's  New 
Actotuit.  IDOj  that  a  coiupjiTor's  Bnccesg  is  the  fniit  of  trnnscendtnt  mt-rit  in'a  former 
birth,  l«l  t"  KnniohkR  Wtng  cMisidninxl  aii  iiicamntioii  of  Knina.  A  cotinoction  between 
KaniKhlui  ami  ttii-  rnco  of  Hie  Sun  would  1*  inmlo  ca>y  liy  the  intontiiMuil  coufuting  of 
tbc  luitiiL's  KHbatriiptv  iiiit!  Ki«bntri_va  and  by  tlie  fiiet  tliat  during  p*rt  at  kut  of  liis  life 
tiro  iiiitl  tlie  »«n  wtTc  KmiisbkiiV  favourite  deities. 

«  Gbdwiu's  Aiu  i  Akb,>rl,  II.  HI  ;  Ttxl's  Atinnlg,  I.  215 

'  Tbe  iiivanion  of  Sindb  foniierly  (Keinnud'i  Fra^'inents,  29)  *upp'>s«l  to  lie  by 
Nausbirviiu  in  iXTumi  accordiup  to  fuller  aeeontits  sei-nix  tohiive  lieen  amid  by  the  ruler 
of  Seigttn  (Elliot,  I.  407).  Still  Beiimud  (Mt^tnoire  Snr  I'lnde,  )27}  bold*  tbatin  Atgu  of 
Tassolage  tlie  Sindli  Ymg  aibleil  u  I'l'rsian  type  to  big  eoiiu. 

^  Coinpan:  Tod's  AnnaUi  I.  2:U>  • '2.'{'.)  and  Rawlinsou's  !>uv(>iitb  Monarchy,  S7C. 

*  Bawlinaon  t-eventb  Monarchy,  ISS  note  3. 

*  Compare  Tod's  Annale,!.  G'\ ;  Thonia*'  Prinsiep,  1.41.1  j  Cunningliftin*«  Arch.  Survey, 
VI.  201.  Ac*>rding  to  their  own  accounts  (K.^'is  MaLi,  1.  2VQ}  the  Katbig  learned 
sun-worship  from  the  Wihi  of  Dh^iik  by  wham  the  famous  temple  of  the  iron  at  Tlulu 
in  KMbiivitdn  wnn  ):nilt. 

*  Vail*  Mu«iluiAn  Jats  in  Labor  and  Gurdasptir :  Vids  in  Omardt  and  Gujranwili  : 
Vils  in  Mozafaniagar  and  Dheralsinoel  Khan.  Also  Vdiahs  11  Indus  in  Kingia.  PanjAb 
Census  of  lS<iI,  III.  102. 

?  Brihat  Sjimhitd,  V.  80.  8  Corp.  Ins.  hid.  III.  140-  HI. 
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V:lla8. 


Bn  Balkli  but  people  then  established  hi  Tmlia.'     Does  it  follow  tliat    Chapter^ Vni 

^^he  Vikllukas  of  the  insLTijttioijs  and  the   Biilhikas  of  the  Harivamsa 

are  the  Panjab  tribe  referred  to  m  the   Maliabhtirata  as  the  Babikas  or 

Balhikas,  a   people  held   to  seorn  as  keeping'  no  Brahmau  rites,  their 

Brahmans  degraded,  their  women  abandoned?^     Of  the  two  Muhd- 

|jh:irata  forms  Bahika  and   Bdlhika   recent   scholars   liave   preferred 

Biilbika  with  the  sense   of  people   of  Balkh  or   Baktria.*     The  name 

Balhika  might  belong  to  more  than  one  of  the  Central  Asian  invaders 

of  2sijrtheni  India  duriug  the  centuries  before  and  after  Christ,  whose 

manner  of   life  might  be  expected  to  strike  an  Aryjlvarta   Brahman 

^  with  hoiTor.     Tlie  date   of  the  settlement  of    these    northern  tribes 

^■(b.c.IHU  -  A.D.3UU)   does  not  conflict  with  the  comparatively  modern 

^^date  (a.d.  1611-250)    now  generally  received  for  the   lioal  rension  of 

the  Maliabhui-ata.*     Tiiis  explauation  does  not  remove  the  difficulty 

■  caiise<l  by  references  to  Bahikas  and  Balliikas  in  Pjliiiui  and  other 
writers  earlier  than  the  first  of  the  after-Alexander  Skythian  invasions. 
At  the  same  time  as  shown  in  the  footnote  thore  seems  reason  to  hold 
that  tbe  change  from  the  Bakhtri  of  Darius  (b  c.  510)  and  Alexander 
the  Great  ^B,u. 3^U)  to  the  modern  Bulk b  did  not  take  place  before 
tUelirst  century  aftar  Christ.     If  this  viesv  is  correct  it  follows  that 


■ 


1  Tbe  references  are;  Langlois'  Harivaiu^a,  1.  38S-420,  11.  178.  That  in  a.d.  247 
Balkh  or  bilktria  waa  fi«e  from  luiiiiin  overlordsliip  (MfCriuillti'g  IV-riplus,  121  J,  aud 
tli.-xt  no  more  liistunt  Iribo  tli/in  the  i;.iu<lharas  luuU  &  place  io  the  IJaiivatiiia  lists 
<;oiiibiue  to  make  it  aluioat  tortain  that,  at  thu  time  the  UarivauiJa  vrna  writtei'i, 
whatever  their  origin  nmy  have  been,  the  Bililikaa  were  settled  not  in  BAktria  but 
in  India. 

*  Th«  passage  fmrn  tlie  Kaj  na  Parva  or  Eighth  Book  of  the  llahi'ibUarata  ia  (jaoted 
in  Muir'a.SauHlcritTexts,  II.  4.y2.  Ami  in  greater  fiillnesa  in  St.  Martin's  (Jeog.  tinvjuo 
ct  Ltttinetle  I'lmk",  40'J-4lo,  Tliu  Bahikas  orBtttliikiw  are  classed  with  the  Ma«lras, 
{JaniUiiraa,  Ararjas,  and  othor  r.tnj^ib  tiibea.  In  their  Br.-ihnian  familien  it  is  sjiid 
tl>e  eldtKt  8(in  alone  is  a  Braliman.  Tlie  younger  bruthcra  mu  witin.ut  icstriiint 
Kshatriyaa,  Vairtyaa,  S^udraa,  even  Barbers.  A  liralun.'ui  inav  sink  to  be  a  Burber 
and  a  barl>er  may  rise  to  be  a  Biuhntan  The  Babikas  eat  Heitb  even  the  llcsh  of  the 
cow  and  drink  liijuor.  Their  women  know  uo  rt-straint.  Tliey  dance  in  public  places 
unclad  save  with  garlainU.  In  thu  Jianvamfia  (Laiiglois,  1. 4B3  autl  II.  17^,  388,  420) 
the  Bahlikns  ucctir  in  l)«t<i  o(  king»  ami  puuples. 

•*  Kern  m  Mnir'a  Sanskrit  Texts,  il.  440.  St.  Martin  {<!eog.  Orcqueefc  Latinc  de 
ITnde,  149;  takea  iiiihika  to  lie  a  contraction  of  B.ihlika.  Reaaons  are  given  below 
for  eonsiilering  the  Mabablidrata  fdnn  IVihikn  a  coutiisi.m  with  the  earlier  tribea  of 
that  name  ratlier  than  a  tontraotiou  nf  Blhlika  or  BiUbika.  The  form  liahika  was 
fclso  favoured  by  the  writer  in  the  M.ihAbhilrata  becaime  it  fitted  with  hia  pnuuing 
derivatitin  from  their  two  tiend  ancestors  ^ahi  and  Hika.     St.  Martin,  4US. 

*  St.  Mai  tin  Geog.  (irequo  et  Latiue  de  I'lude,  40."*,  puts  the  probable  date 
at  B.C.  38U  or  aljont  lifty  years  before  Alexander.  St.  ilartiu  held  that  the  passage 
belonged  to  the  Hnal  revision  of  the  poetti.  Salute  St.  Martin's  time  the  tendency  has 
been  to  lower  tiie  date  of  the  liual  reiisii>a  by  at  leant  500  yeara.  The  fact  noted  by 
St.  Martin  (t'ilti>.  page  404)  that  .lartika  which  the  Maliabliiirata  writer  gives  aa 
another  name  iur  Buhilta  ia  a  Sanskiitised  form  of  Jat  Iiirtiier  cupporta  the  later  date. 
It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  data  are  one  of  the  leading  tribes  who  about 
the  beginning  "f  tho  Christian  era  passed  from  <.'entr.xl  Aaia  iut<»  India. 

*  The  name  Valabbi,  iw  we  learn  from  the  Jain  historians,  it)  a  Sanskritiscd  form 
of  Valahi,  which  can  be  eft.sily  traced  hack  to  one  of  the  many  form*  (Bdlhrka,  Balhika, 
Balhika,  B.thlfka,  Baldika.  Vfthlfka,  Vnldika,  Viilhika,  V.ilhika,  Valhika)  of  a  trilml 
name  which  i»  of  common  oocurrcnee  in  the  Epics.  This  name  is,  n«doulit  rightly, 
traced  back  to  the  city  of  Balkh,  and  originally  denoted  merely  tUe  iwople  of  Haktria. 
Thero  is,  however,  evhlenre  that  the  namo  uLso  ibnoted  »  trilic  donhtless  of  Baktrian 
ori^n,  but  settled  in  India:  the  Einjieror  Chiuidni  speaks  of  defeating  the  Vildikaa 
after  crossing  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Indus:  Vftr;Uia-Mihira  sptraks  of  the  Valhfkjis 
along  with  the  people  who  dwell  on  Sindhu's  hanks  (Br.  Sam.  V.  bO]  :  and,  most  decisive 
of  all.  the  KiUika  Vritti  on  Pan.  Vlll.  iv.  9  (A.D.  QUO)  gives  BidiUka  as  the  name  of 
the  ix?ople  of  tbe  Suuvira  country,  whicb,  as  Albcroni  tells  us,  corrc-pondcd  to  the 
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if  the  form  Bahlika  occurs  in  Panini  or  other  earlier  writers  it  is  & 
ruistaken  fojin  due  to  some  copyist's  confusion  with  the  later  name 
Bahlika.     As  used  by  Piiniiii  the  name  Buhika  applied  to  certain  Panjab 
tribes  seeins  a  general  term  meaning  Outsider  a  view  which  is  sup{>orted 
by  Brian  Hodgson's  identification  of  the  Mahabharata  Bdhikas  with 
the  Ballings  one  of  the  oiitcaste  or  broken  tribes  of  Nepd,!.^     The  use 
of  Bahika  in  the  JMahdbharata  would  then  be  due  either  to  the  wish 
to  identify  new  tribes  with   old  or  to  the  temptation  to  use  a  wonl 
which  had  a  siiitjiblo  meaning  in  Sanskrit.     If  then  there  is  fair  ground 
for  holding  tliat  the  correct  form  of  tlie  name  in  the  Mahabharata  is 
Bdlhiiia  and  tliat  Balhika  means  men   of  Baikh  the  question  remains 
which  of  the  different  waves  of  Central  Asian  invaders  in  the  centuries 
before  and  after  Christ  are  most  likely  to  have  adopted  or  to  have 
received  the  title  i»f  Baktrians.     Between  the  second  century  before 
and  the  third  century  aft^r  Chiiet  two  sets  of  northerners  might  justly 
have  claimed  or  have  received  the  title  of  Baktrians.     These  northerners 
are  the  Baktrian  Greeks  about  B.C.  1»U  and  the  Yuechi  between  B.C.  20 
and  A.D.  3U0.     Yavana  is  so  favourite  a  name  among  Indian  writers 
that  it  may  be  accepted  that  whatever  other  northern  tribes  the  nam© 
Y^avana  includes  no  name  but  Yavana  passed,  into  use  for  the  Baktrian 
Greeks.     Their  long  peaceful  and  civilise<l  rule  (b.c.  130  -  a.d,  3(J0  ?) 
from  their  capital  at  Balkh  entitles  the  Y'uechi  to  the  name  Baktrians 
or  Bdhlikaa.     That  the  Yuechi  were  known  in  India  as  Baktrians  is 
proved  by  the  writer  of  the   Pcriplus  (a.d.  2i^),  who,   when   Baktria 
was  still  under  Yueelii  rule,  6j>eaks  of  the  Baktrianoi  as  a  moe^t  warlike 
race  governed  by  their  own  sovereign.''     It  is  known  that   in  oertaio 
cases  the  Y'uechi  tribal  names  were  of  local  origin.     Kushiin  the  name 
of  the  leading  tribe  is  according  to   some  authorities  a  place-name.' 


modern  MulUn,  the  Tcry  country  to  which  the  traditioiu  of  the  modem  VAlu  point. 

If  the  usual  derivation  Df  the  name  BAlhika  be  nt-rt- ptt-d,*  it  is  pouible  to  go  a  step 
farther  ami  lis  a  probahh'  limit  buforo  which  the  triho  tliil  not  enter  Indik.  The  name 
uf  Balkh  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  was,  u  wi*  learn  from  Darius'  inscriptions,  BiUchtri, 
and  the  Greeks  aim  kni'W  it  a.«  It&ktra:  the  AvomUi  form  w  Hakhdhi,  which  according 
to  the  laws  of  sonnd-chnngo  cj)t.^bliahcd  by  Pruf.  Darmstot^r  for  the  Arachosian 
lani^ujige  aa  represoatcti  by  the  modem  Pushtu,  wotild  bi-como  Bahli  (see  Chants 
PopulairfK  deft  Afghans,  Introd.  page  xxvli).  This  reduction  of  tlic  liard  a»pirate«  to 
spiranta  si'euis  to  liavo  takeitt  place  aboat  the  lirst  century  A.d.  ;  parallel  cases  are  thti 
chaugo  frotu  Fnrthava  to  Palhava,  and  Mithra  to  Mihlra.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  tb« 
Ualilikiu  did  not  enter  India  before  tlic  tirst  century  A.D. :  and  if  we  may  identify  their 
aubdner  Chandra  with  Chandrogupta  I.,  we  should  have  the  fourth  century  A.D.  M  a 
lower  limit  for  dittini;  their  invasion. 

Unfortuuately,  however,  Ibow  limits  cannot  at  present  be  regarded  as  more  tlim 
plausible  '■  for  the  uame  Balbikn  or  Valhika  appears  to  occur  in  works  that  con  banlly 
be  aa  modem  as  the  first  century  A.D.  The  Atharvavedn-ptarUinhtut  might  be  put  axide, 
as  they  »liow  strong  traces  of  Greek  inflnencc  and  are  therefore  of  late  date :  and  the 
suppo»e<l  occurrences  in  P'iiiini  belong  to  the  commentators  and  to  the  Qaaapiitha 
only  and  are  of  more  or  less  uncertain  age.  But  the  name  occurs,  in  the  form  Bnlhika, 
in  one  hymn  of  the  Atharvaveda  itself  (Book  V .  22)  which  there  is  no  reaaoa  to  suppose 
is  of  litte  date. 

The  lower  limit  is  also  uncertain  as  the  identification  of  Chandra  of  the  inicriptioa 
with  the  Gupta  king  is  purely  conjpctuml.— (A.  M.  T.  J.) 

*  T)K>ro  is  s  \tTy  c\o§c  pnnillL'l  in  tlio  luiidern  TiinJAb,  whcrij  (wc  Oeosns  Report  of  1881} 
tbe  national  name  Itetunh  h  a.^  hcooniu  a  trihnl  nrnne  iu  the  taune  way  ss  fiilhika. 

'  Hodpson's  Essays  on  Indian  Subjects,  I.  40o  Note. 

'  McCrindlG's    Periplus,   121.    Compare    Rawlinson's  Seventh  Monarchy,    79.     The 
abacnoo  of  Indian  reference  to  the  Yuccki  supports  the  view  that  in  India  the  Yu«chl 
were  known  by  Bome  ether  name. 
'  According  to  Relnaud  (MemoirB  Sur  I'Indc,  82  not45  3j  probably  tlw    modern 


inJ  it  is  established  that  the  names  of  more  than  one  of  the  tribes    Chapter  VIII- 
who  about  B.C.  50  joined  under  the  head  of  the  Knshilns  were  taken     Thk  ^^ABnra, 
from  the  lands  where  they  had  sett letl.     It  is  therefoi-e  in  agreement       a.  d.  0Oi>-7W. 
both  with  the  movements  and  with  the  practice  of  the  Yueehi,  that,  on  VAlas. 

reaching  India,  a  portion  of  them  shoukl  be  known  as  Btihlika,3  or 
Bdlhikas.  Thoug-h  the  evidence  falls  sliort  of  proof  there  seems  fair 
reason  to  suggest  that  the  present  Rajput  and  KAthi  Vdlas  or  Balas 
of  Gujarat  and  Rajputdna,  through  a  Sanskritised  Vdhhka,  may  be 
traced  to  some  section  of  the  Yiiechi,  who,  as  they  passed  south  from 
Baktria,  between  the  first  century  before  and  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ,  assumed  or  received  the  title  of  men  of  Balkh, 

One  collateral  point  seems  to  desorvo  notice.  St.  Martin*  says  :  '  The 
Greek  historians  do  not  show  the  least  trace  of  the  name  Biihlika.* 
Accepting  Bdhtka,  with  the  general  sense  of  Outsider,  as  the  form  used 
by  Indian  writers  before  the  Christian  era  and  remembering  -  Paiiini's 
defitTiption  of  the  MAlavas  and  Kshudrakas  as  two  Bilhika  tribes  of 
the  North- West  the  fact  that  Pfliiini  lived  very  shortly  before  nr  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  and  was  specially  acquainted  with  the  Panjtib 
leaves  little  doubt  that  when  (a.d.  326)  Alexander  conquered  their 
country  the  Malloi  and  Oxydrakai,  that  is  the  Malavae  and  Kshudrakas, 
were  known  as  Bdliikas.  Seeing  that  Alexander's  writers  were  specially 
interested  in  and  acquainted  with  the  Malloi  and  Oxydrakai  it  is 
Strang  if  St.  Martin  is  correct  in  stating  tlut  Greek  writings  show  no 
tiace  of  the  name  Bdhika.  Jn  explanation  uf  this  difficulty  the  follow- 
ing suggestion  may  be  offered.*  As  the  Greeks  sounded  their  kk  [x] 
aa  a  spirant,  t!ie  Indian  Rd-hika  would  strike  them  as  almost  the  exact 
equivalent  of  their  own  word  /8a«:xucor,  More  than  one  of  Alexander's 
writers  has  curious  references  to  a  Bacchic  element  in  the  Panjilb  tribes. 
Arrian*  notices  that,  as  Alexander's  fleet  passed  down  the  Jhelum,  the 
people  lined  the  banks  chantiDg  songs  taught  them  by  Dionysus  and 
the  Bacchantes.  According  to  Quintua  Curtiuys^  the  name  of  Fathoi* 
Bacchus  was  famous  among  the  jieople  to  the  south  of  the  Malloi. 
These  references  are  vague.  But  Strabo  is  definite."  The  Malloi  and 
Oxydrakai  are  reported  to  bo  the  descendants  of  Bacchns,  This  passage 
is  the  more  important  since  Strabo'a  use  of  the  writings  of  Aristobulus 
Alexander's  historian  and  of  Onesikritos  Alexander's  pilot  and 
Brahman-interviewer  gives  his  details  a  special  value.'  It  may  be  said 
Strabo  explains  why  the  Malloi  and  Oxydrakai  were  called  Bacchic  and 
Strabo's  explanation  is  not  inagreemeivt  with  the  proposed  BShika  origin. 
The  answer  is  that  Strabo's  explanation  can  be  proved  to  be  in  part,  if 
not  alt<^ther,  fictitious.    Strabo**  gives  two  reasons  why  the  Oxydrakai 

Kocbnnya  or  Kashania  sixty  or  seventy  tnilos  west  of  Saiuorkanrl.  Tliu  is  H inon  Taiang's 
(A..]).  620)  Ki'uh-Bbwangi-ni-kia  or  Kai^h^nika,     See  Beal's  Buddhist  Becorda,  I.  34. 

'  Etude  siir  la  Geogranhie  (Jrecque  et  Latine  de  I'lnde,  147. 

'  McCrindle'a  Alosttimer  in  India,  350. 

'  The  suggestion  ia  made  by  Wr.  A.  M.  T.  .Tftokgon.  * 

*  McCrindle'a  Alexander,  136.  ■  McCrindle's  Alexander,  252. 
•Compare    Strabo,  XV.  I.  S.    The  Oxydrakai  are  the  descendants  of  DionyBon. 

Again,  XV.  1. 24  :  Thcr  Malloi  and  the  Oxydrakai  who  aa  we  have  already  said  are 
fabled  to  be  rcltted  to  DionyraB. 

r  Bee  McCrindle's   Alexander,   lo7,  369,  373,   398.     Compare   St.    Martin  Oeog. 
Graoqne  et  Latine  dc  I'lndej  103. 

•  Strabo,  XV.  I.  8  and  24,  Hamiltou's  Traualation,  III.  ?&.  95. 
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were  called  Baccliic.  First  Ixjcause  the  vine  grew  among'  them  atnl 
second  bei-auee  their  kings  niarehed  forth  liukkhikv*  tliat  is  after 
the  Bacchic  manner.  It  is  diflicult  to  prove  that  in  the  tinne  of 
Alejuiuder  the  vine  did  not  grow  in  the  Panj^b.  Still  the  fact  that 
the  vines  of  Nysa  near  Jalalabad  and  of  the  hill  Meros  are  mentioned  by 
several  writers  and  that  no  vines  are  referred  to  in  the  Greek  accountiB 
of  the  I'anjiib  suggests  that  the  vine  theory  is  an  after-thought.' 
Strabo's  second  explanation,  the  Bacchic  pomp  of  their  kings,  can  be 
more  completely  disproved-  The  evidence  that  neither  the  Malloi  nor 
the  Oxydrakai  had  a  king  is  abundant.-  That  the  Greeks  knew  the 
Malloi  and  Oxydrakai  were  calletl  Bakkhikoi  and  that  they  did  not  know 
why  they  had  receive<l  that  name  favours  the  view  that  the  explanation 
lies  in  the  Indian  name  Bahika.  One  point  remains.  Does  anv  trace 
of  tlie  original  Biihikas  or  Outsiders  survive  ?  In  Cutch  Kathiavdcla 
and  North  Gnjarat  are  two  tribes  of  half  settled  cattle-breeders 
and  sliojiherds  whose  names  Rabb^ris  as  if  Rahabaher  and  Bharvads 
as  if  Bahervdda  seem  like  Bahika  to  mean  Outsider.  Though  iu  other 
respects  both  classes  appear  to  have  adopted  ordinary  Hindu  practices 
tfie  conduct  of  tlie  Bharviid  women  of  KSthtav}5da  during  their  special 
marriage  seasons  l^ana  a  curiously  close  resemblance  to  certain  of  the 
details  in  the  Mabrfbluirata  account  of  the  Bdliika  women.  Colonel 
Barton  writes :'  *  The  great  marriage  festival  of  the  Kittliijlvrula  Bliarvdds 
which  is  held  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years  is  called  the  Milkdrinking, 
DudhfiHO^  from  the  lavish  use  of  milk  or  clarified  butter.  Under  the 
exciting  influence  of  the  butter  the  women  become  frantic  singing 
obscene  songs  breaking  down  hetlges  and  spoiling  the  surrounding  crops.' 
Though  tlie  Bharvads  are  so  long  settled  in  RHthitivada  as  to  be  consi- 
dered aboriginals  tlieir  own  tradition  preserves  the  memory  of  a  former 
settlement  in  Marwar.*  This  tradition  is  supported  by  the  fact  thai 
the  shrine  of  the  family  goddess  of  the  Cutch  Rab^rls  is  in  Jodhpnr,* 
and  by  the  claim  of  the  Cutch  BharvAds  that  their  home  is  in  the 
North- West  Provinoes," 


^  Referencos  to  the  vines  of  NysA  ftnd  Meroa  occur  in    Straba,    Fliny.  Qnintas 

Curtuiti,  PhiloHtratuB,  and  Jiiatin  :  McCrindle'a  Alexander  in  India,  193  note  1,  321, 
and  33!>.  Ktrobo  (Hamilton's  Translation,  III.  86)  refers  to  a  vine  in  the  country  of 
MnsikanuB  or  Upper  !>indh.  At  the  same  time  {Ditto,  108)  Strabo  accepts  Mcgaa- 
tbun<;H'  statement  that  iu  India  the  wi!d  vine  grows  only  in  the  hilla. 

Tlie  Kath;iioi  Malloi  and  Ojtydrakai  are  (ArTian  in  McCrindle'a  Alexander,  115, 
137,  1*0,  Ua)  called  independent  in  the  sense  of  kinj^lcsa:  they  (Ditto.  i54|  sent 
leailin^  men  not  amb.x»Bridora:  (compare  also  Diodorua  t^iculus  and  Flutarch,  Ditto 
287,  311):  the  Malloi  had  to  choac  a  leader  (Q.  Cnrtius,  Ditto  236). 

^  Kathi4w&r  Gazetteer,  138.      *  KAtbiAwAr  Uazetteer,  137.      '  Cutch  Gaxetteer,  80. 

•  Cutch  ewwttwr,  HI, 


Gaietteer] 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CHALUKYAS 
(A.D.  634-740.) 

The  Chjilukyas conquered  their  Gujarrft  provinces  from  tke  south  after 
sulxluing  Uic  Koukau  Mauiyasof  Puri  either  Ri^jdpuri  that  is  Janjiraor 
Elejihanta  in  Boml»ay  harbour.  The  fifth  century  Vada  inscription  of 
king  Suketuvaniimau  proves  that  this  Maurya  dynasty'  ruled  in  the 
Konkan  for  at  k^st  a  cuotury  before  they  came  into  collision  with  the 
Chaliikyas  under  Kirtivarmmau.^  They  were  finally  defeated  and  their 
capital  Puri  taken  by  Clmndadanda  anoflicer  of  Pnlakesi  II.  (a.d.  610- 
G4U),^  The  C'h.'ilukyas  then  pressed  northwards,  and  an  inscription  at 
Aihole  in  South  Bijapur  records  that  as  early  as  A.D. 684  the  kings  of 
Ldta,  Af^lava,  and  Gurjjara  submitted  to  the  prowess  o£  Pulake^i  II. 
(A.i3.  611)- 640). 

The  regidar  establishment  of  ChAlukya  power  in  South  Gujaritt 
peeras  to  have  been  the  work  of  Dhdrasraya  Jayasiiphavarniman  son  of 
Pulakc^i  J  I.  and  younger  brother  of  Yikramaditya  Satyasiuya  (i.u. 
670-680),  A  grant  of  Jayasiinhavarmman's  eon  iSilsiditya  found  in 
NavssSri  descril>es  Ja}'asimhavarrnmaD  as  i-eceivang  the  kingdom  from 
Lis  brother  Vikramaditya.  As  Jayasiinhavarmman  is  called  I'aranin- 
hhailnrala  Great  Lord,  he  probably  was  practically  indejiendent. 
He  had  five  sons  and  enjoyed  a  Vn\)r  life,  ruling  apparently  from 
Navsjiri.  Of  the  five  Gujarat  Chahikya  copperplates  noted  Ijelow, 
three  arc  in  an  era  marked  Sam.  which  is  clearly  different  from  the 
Haka  era  (A.n,  7S)  uised  in  the  grants  of  the  main  Chfllukyas.  From 
tJie  nature  of  the  case  the  new  era  of  the  Gujar/it  Chiilukyas  may 
be  accepted  as  of  Gujarat  origin.  Grants  remain  of  Jayasindiavarm- 
man's  sons  dated  S.  421,  443,  and  490.*  This  checked  by  Vikrama- 
ditya's  known  tlate  (A. D.  670-630)  gives  an  initial  between  a. u.  249 
and  259.  Of  the  two  Gujarat  eras,  the  Gupta- Valabhi  (a.d.  3  [9]  and 
the  Ti-aikutaka  (a.d,  248-9),  the  Gupta-^'^alabhi  is  clearly  nnsuitablo. 
On  the  other  hand  the  result  is  so  closely  ia  accord  with  a.d.  243-9,^ 
the  Traikiitaka  epoch,  as  to  place  the  correctness  of  the  identifieatioa 
almost  beyond  <juesti(ju. 

Jayasiruliavarmman  must  have  established  his  power  in  South  Guja- 
rat before  a.d.  66O70  (T.  421),  as  in  that  year  his  eon  yryasmya 
made  a  grant  as  heir  apparent.  Another  plate  of  Sryd^raya  f^mnd  in 
Surat  fchows  that  in  a.d.691-2  (T.443)  Jayasiinhavarmman  was  still 
ruling  with  Sfryd,:^raya  as  heir  apparent.  In  view  of  these  facts  the 
establishment  of  Jayaeimliavarmman'a  power  in  Gujarat  must  be  taken 
at  about  A.D.  666.  The  copperplates  of  his  sons  and  grandson  do  not 
Bay  whom  Jayasimhavarmman  overthi'ew.  Prolsibly  the  defeated 
rulers  were  (rurjjaras,  as  about  this  time  a  Gurjjara  d}3xasty  held 
the  Broach  diatiict  with  its  capital  at  Ndndipuri  the  modern  N^ndod 
in  the  Bdjpipla  State  about  thirty-five  miles  east  of  Broach.     So  far 
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as  is  known  tlie  earliest  of  the  Ndndod  Gurjjaras  was  Dadda  who  is 
estimated  to  have  flourished  about  a. d.  580  (T.  331).*  The  latest  is 
Jayaljhata  whose  NaveAri  copjx;rj)late  bears  date  A.D.  734-5  (T.  iSG)*^ 
tluitthe  Gurjjaraand  Chalukya  kino^doms  Houriehed  almost  at  the  s&me 
time.  It  is  posBihle  that  the  power  of  the  earlier  Gurj  jara  kings  iBpread  as 
far  south  as  Bakar  and  even  up  to  Konkan  limits.  It  was  apparently 
from  them  that,  during  the  reign  of  his  brotliev\'ikramadit3-a,  Jayasiiphi- 
vamiman  took  South  Gujarat,  driving'  the  Gurj  jams  north  of  the  Tiipti 
and  eventually  contining  them  to  the  Broach  district,  the  Gurjjaras  either 
acknowledgiug  Chrflukya  povemgnty  or  withstanding  the  Ch^lukyas 
and  retaining  their  small  territory  in  the  Broacli  district  by  the  help 
of  the  Valabhis  with  whora  they  were  in  alliance,-^  In  either  ciise 
the  Chdlukya  ptnver  seemi;  to  have  hemmed  in  the  Broach  Gurjjaras, 
as  Jaya*i)nhavarnuiian  liad  a  son  Buddhavarmman  ruling  in  Kaira.  A 
copperplate  of  Buddhavarminan's  suiiMjayaraja  found  in  Kaira  is  granted 
from  Vijayapuraideutitied  with  Bijsvjmr  near  Pjlrantij, but  probably  some 
|)lace  further  south,  as  the  grant  is  made  to  Brdhmans  of  Jambxisar. 
Five  copperjilates  remain  of  this  branch  of  the  Ghlilukyiu?,  the  Navs^rl 
grant  of  S'ryasraya  S^ils^ditya  Yuvaraja  diitefl  a.d.  6(39-70  (T.  •1-21) ;  the 
Surat  grant  of  the  same  Siladitya  dattid  a.d.  691-2  (T.  443);  the  Bals^r 
grant  of  \'iuay(idityaMangalariSjadatedA.l).731  (S'aka  653) ;  theNavsjiri 
grant  of  Pulake;^i  Jands^raya  dated  a.d.  738-9  (T.  490);  the  Kaira 
grant  of  Vijayariija  dated  Samvatsara  394 ;  and  the  undated  Nirpan 
grant  of  Ni^gavarddhana  Tribbuvanji>raya. 

The  tirst  four  giants  mention  Jayasiinbavarmman  as  the  younger 
brother  of  VikramAditya  Satj-d?raya  the  son  of  Pulakesi  Saty^sraya 
the  conqueror  of  liarshavaiddhana  the  lord  of  the  North,  Jayasimha- 
varmman's  eldest  son  was  Srj'dsraya  Sfladitya  who  made  his  Navsflri 
grant  in  a.d.  669-70  (T.  421} ;  the  \'ilkge  granted  tjeing  said  to  be  in 
the  Navasdribi  "Vishaya.  SV^'asraya'a  other  plate  dated  a.d.  691-2 
(T.  4  W)  grants  a  field  in  the  village  of  Osurabhalii.  iu  the  Kdrmaneya 
AMm  that  is  the  district  of  Kdralej  on  the  Tapti  tif  teen  miles  north-east 
of  Surat.  In  both  grants  S'SMditya  is  call&d  Yuvanija,  which  shows 
that  hie  father  ruled  with  him  from  a.d.  669  to  a.d.  691.  Both 
copperplates  show  that  these  kings  treated  as  their  overlords  the  main 
dynasty  of  the  southern  Chahikyas  as  respectful  mention  is  made  in 
tlie  Hi-st  plate  of  Mkramaditya  Sat^'ii^raya  and  in  the  second  of  hie 
son  "MnayfSditya  Satyasraya.  Apjiarently  S  ryasraya  died  before  his 
father  as  the  two  kite  gmnts  of  Balsdr  and  Kheda  give  him  no  place  in 
the  list  of  rulers. 

Jayasiiphavarmman  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son  Mangalariija,  A 
plate  of  his  found  at  B  alsd  r  datetl  A .  D .  7  3 1  ( Saka  653)  records  a  gra  n t  made 
from  Mangalapuri,  probably  the  same  as  Puri  the  doubtful  Konkan 
capital  of  the  SildJidras.*  As  biij  elder  brother  was  heir-apparent  in 
A.D.  691-2  (T.  443),  Maugalar/ija  must  have  succeeded  some  years 
later,  say  about  a.d,  698-9  (T.  450).  From  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  copperplate  of  A.D.  731  was  issued  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign. 


'  See  Chap.  X.  below. 
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igalaraja   was  succeeded  bj    his    youngor   brotLer  Pulakesi 

51-aya.     This  ia  the  time  of  Khatif  Hasbdm  (ir.  105  - 125,  a.d. 

l5-l-743)  whose  Sindh  goveraor  Junaid  is  recorded  to  Lave  sent 

BditioDS  against  Marniad,  Mandal,  Dalmaj  (Kamlej  ?),  Biirus,  Uzain, 

iba,  Baharimad  (Mevad  ?),  Al  Bailiiimda  (Bhiumiil  'Q,  aud  Juzr. 

hough  several    of  these   names  seem   to  have   been  misread  and 

;rhapa  misspelt  on  accoaut  of  the  confusion  in  tho  origimil  Arabic, 

till  MarmAd,  Maudal,  Barus,  Czain,  Mdliba,  and  Juzr  can  easily  lio 

Identifiud  with  MarvAd,  Mandal  near   Viramgdm,    Bhuriich,  Ujjain, 

Halwa,  and  Garjjara.     The  defeat  of  one  of  these  raids  is  described 

It  length   in   Pulakesi's  grant  of  a.d.  738-'J  (T.  400)  which  states 

iiat  the  Arab  army  had  afflicted  the  kingdoms  of  Sindliii,  Kacchella, 

Saurdshtra,  Chavotaka,  Maurya,  and  Giirjjara  that  is  Siudh.  Kaceh, 

the  Chavadas,  the  ilauryas  of  Chitor/  and  the  Gurj^janiaof  Bhiumdl.- 

*  For  the  Mori*  or  Manryu,  described  a»  a  branch  of  PrttSiifnw,  wlio  held  Cliitor 
iring  the  eighth  centory  compare  Tod.  Jr.  B.  A.  S.  21 1 ;  Wilsou's  Works,  Xll.  132. 

*  The  tuxt  of  the  copperpbit*  runs  : 

'[25]    ^'T^"    ^^p3m>-Ti?t^ 5T^*ifl^^HTfi-^n%qiT- 

Plate  II. 

■  gt :  5qqTT?TTRqi^ 

(10]    €f^i^nTto5Trer??sfr3?5^fmraw^^ic#Ti5 
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BuddliAva mi  man, 
.D.  713  (?). 


>gavarddhnnN. 


Cliilukya 
Tree. 


PulakesJ  was  at  this  time  ruHng  at  NavsilH.  It  is  nncerttiin  liow 
mtjcti  longer  this  Chahikya  kingdom  of  Navsjiri  cotitiuHed.  It  was 
probiibly  ttvoitlirovvn  ahout  A.D.  750  hy  the"  Gujnriit  branch  of  the 
Kishtrakilhia  who  were  in  pnssesssou  in  a.d.  757-8.* 

The  Kjiii-a  gnmt  dated  39 1  gives  in  hereditary  suceession  the 
names  Jayasiinhn,  Buddhavarmiuaii,  nnd  Vijayaraja.-  The  grant  is 
made  from  Vijuynpnra,  which,  as  (bo  lato  Culouel  West  suggested, 
may  be  Bijdpur  near  Par«lutij  thuugb  tliis  is  far  to  the  north  of  tho 
otherwise  kuowu  Chiifukyu  limits.  The  village  granted  is  I*ariyaya 
in  the  Kjisikula  division.  If  tiikeu  as  Traikut'kka  the  date  3i*4 
correspouds  to  A.D.  6i2-'i.  Tfiia  is  out  of  the  question,  since 
Vijayaraja's  graiid-unrle  Vikraindditya  flourished  between  a.d.  670 
and  ti8U.  Professor  Bhaiidarkar  considers  the  plate  a  forgery,  but 
there  seems  uo  sutBcient  reason  for  doubting  its  genuineness.  No 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  character.  It  is  written  in  the  usual 
style  of  Western  Chnhikya  grants,  and  coritaius  the  names  of  a 
number  of  lirabinan  grantees  with  minute  dt^tails  of  the  fields 
granted  a  feature  mo.st  unu.sual  in  a  forged  grant.  In  the  Gupt* 
era,  which  equally  with  the  Traikutaka  era  may  be  deuoted  by  the 
word  Sam.  and  which  is  more  likely  to  bo  in  use  in  North  Gujardt 
the  394i  would  represent  thw  fairly  probable  a.d,  713,  Jaynsimlia 
may  have  conquered  part  of  North  Gujardt  and  sent  his  sou  ISuddhii- 
varmman  to  rule  over  it. 

Jajasimha  appears  to  have  had  a  third  son  N^gavarddhana  ruling 
in  West  N^sik  which  was  conuectcd  with  South  Gujarat  through 
Balsjir,  Pdrdi,  and  Penth.  Tho  Nirpan  grunt  of  Ni^gavardiihana  is 
undiited,-"*  aud,  thoxigh  it  gives  a  wrong  genealogy,  it.s  seal,  the  form 
of  composition,  the  binidn  or  title  of  the  king,  and  the  ulfdiabet  ail 
fio  closely  agree  with  tiie  stylo  of  tho  Gtijardt  Chalukya  plates  that 
it  cannot  be  considered  a  forgery. 

Not   long    after  a.d.  7-10    the    Chalukyas    seem    to    have    been 
Bupplauted  in  South  Gujarat  by  the  Kashti'akutas. 
cuAlukya  f.\mily  tree. 

rulakvtt'  i A  all  ahbn  Saty  iCn'  ra.vit, 
Cooqueior  uf  JtartliavanJdhtkua,  Lord  ut  the  NorU), 
A.B.  OlO-tMO. 


(Main  CMlahf  u). 

I 

TiknuiuMltya  S>tyia'no-», 

A-B.  flOO-esu. 

I 
(Nkva&ri.) 

S'llidtlya  (L'ry&a'n.ya 

Yurar&Jk, 

T.  421  (A.D.  MUiO)  and 

T.  443  (A.l>.  «U1>2). 


(Gnjuit  Bn»d>>. 
\ 


(NAVtdli.} 


{Koln.) 


(NHsik.) 


UaDHTilarftja       Buddhai  nniiinaji.    I?ig»viUY]d}uuuu 

or 
iiajigtiM,nauiyii,       Vtjayarijk, 
S'rIu  «63  o.  S»4 

U.9.  791-S).  (4.D.  ns). 


T.4M 

(ii.p.  738-0). 
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THE  CHALUKYAS. 

Vijajorija'*  grant  of  tlie  year  394  (ad.  642-3)  b  the  earliest  trace  of  CMlultya  rnk        Chapter  IX. 
In  Gajanft.     Dr.  Bhag^ranliU,  who  boUeved  in  ita  genoincneBS,  8a})p08es  it  to  be  datwl  in      ^jjg  ChAldkyas 
4lie  tinpta  era  (u.  394  =  A.i>. 714)  and  inferi  from  it  tbo  existence  of  Chiilukya  nilo  far  a.D.634-740. 

i«  the  norrth  of  Broach.  But  the  ino«t  cursory  comparison  of  it  with  the  KliedA  grantu 
•f  Uaddjk  11.  (see  Ind.  AnL  XIII.  81ff)  which  aru  dated  (admittedly  in  the  [so-callwl] 
Traiki^takn  era)  3S0  and  385  reepectivcly,  ahowsi  tl>at  a  krge  immU-r  of  Dadila's 
gnutteea  re*ppcar  in  the  Chilukya  grant.  Tlie  data  of  the  ChJllokya  pkte  must  there- 
fore be  interpreted  as  a  Traiku(aka  or  Chcdi  date. 

This  being  so,  it  is  eJearly  iniposstblc  to  suppose  that  Vijayarija's  grandfather  Jaya- 
■imha  is  thatyoonger  son  of  PuUke.^t  II.  (A.D.  tfIO-640)  who  founded  the  CuijarAt  branch  *•!'«  610  -  6*0. 
family.  It  Itsa  been  usually  supposed  that  the  Jayasimha  of  our  grant  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Pulakeo'l  II.  :  but  this  also  is  chronologically  kinpo««ible  :  for  Jayaslmlia  esm 
faudly  ham  hoen  more  than  ten  years  of  age  in  A.D.  697  !)8,  when  hi*  elder  brother  wag 
■et  aside  as  too  yoting  to  nil«.  His  son  Buddharaminian  could  hardly  liavc  been  bom  before 
A.  D.  610,  so  that  BuddhaTarmniAn't  son  Vi jayar.ija  must  have  made  his  grant  at  the  age  of 
twelve  at  latest.  The  tme  solution  of  the  question  seems  to  be  that  given  by  Dr.  Ulian- 
dirkar  in  his  Early  History  of  the  Dccran  (page  42  note  7),  namely  that  the  grant  i»  a 
forgery.  To  the  reasons  advanced  by  him  may  lie  adde<l  the  fact  pointwl  out  hy  Mr.  Fleet 
(Ind.  Ant.  VII.  231)  that  the  grant  is  a  palimpsest,  the  engraver  h.iving  originally 
commenced  it  "  Srasti  Vijayavikshcpdn  Na."  It  can  hardly  be  douliite<l  that  Xu  is  the 
first  syU.iblo  of  N&ndipnri  the  palace  of  the  (lurjjara  kings.  Many  of  the  gr-mtees  were 
Bnkhmans  of  Jaiubosar  and  subjects  of  Dadda  II.  of  Broach,  whoso  grants  to  them  are 
extant.  It  fecms  obiious  that  Vijaji-arAja's  grant  was  forged  in  the  interest  of  theso 
p«rtoas  by  some  one  who  liad  Ourjjara  grants  before  hiin  as  models,  hut  knew  very  little 
of  th«  forms  used  in  the  chancery  of  the  Chalukyas. 

Setting  aside  this  grant,  the  tirst  genuine  trace  of  ChAluk.va  rule  in  Gujar.U  is  to  be 
in  the  grant  of  the  Sendraka  chief  Jf  ikumbhalLv<'ttkti,  which  Iwars  date  Sam. 
406  {A.D  Uo4-o)  and  relates  to  the  gift  to  a  BrUiumn  (^f  the  village  of  Balisa  (Wancsa) 
in  the  Treyaiiua  (Ten)  district.  Dr.  Buhler  has  shown  (Ind.  Aiit.  XVIII.  page  SOSff) 
lL«t  the  Scndrakas  were  a  K&narcsc  family,  and  that  Nikumhhallai/akti  must  have 
come  to  Gojarit  as   a  Ch&Iukya  feudatory,  though  he  names  no  overlord.     He   vf&s 

Idanbtlea  sabordioate  to  the  Ch^ukya  governor  of  Ndsik, 
The  nest  grant  tuat  requires  notice  is  that  of  N-lgavarddhana,  who  dcscrlltea  himself 
dUtinctly  as  the  son  of  Pulakesfl's  brother  Jayasimha,  though  Dr.  Dhag\-Anlil  h^licvi^l 
this  Jayasiqiha  to  be  Pulakesl's  son.  Mr.  Fleet  points  oat  otlier  difficulties  conoecte^l 
with  this  grant,  hut  on  the  whole  derides  in  favour  of  its  genuineness  (see  Ind.  Ant.  IX. 
123).  The  description  of  Pntakesl  II.  in  this  grant  refers  to  his  victory  over  llarsha- 
vmrddhana,  but  also  descriVjos  him  as  having  con<iuc>re<l  the  three  kiugdoms  of  Chera, 
CholA,  and  Papdya  by  means  of  his  hon^  of  the  Chitrakau(ha  breed,  and  as  meditating 
on  the  feet  of  S'ri  Nigavarddhana.  Now  all  of  these  epithets,  except  the  reference  to 
Hantuararddhana,  belong  properly,  not  to  Fulakes'i  II.  but  to  hli  sun  Vlkratnaditya  I. 
^  The  eonqnest  of  the  confederacy  of  Cholas,  Cheras  (or  Keralas),  and  Pindyaa  is  ascribed 
^B  Xo  Vilamm^itya  in  the  inscriptions  of  his  son  Vinaydditya  (Fleet  in  Ind.  Ant.  X.  134):  the 
^B  Chitnlcan;!^  horse  is  name<I  in  Vikramiidltya's  own  grants  (Ind.  Ant.  VI.  75  &c.)  while 
hie  meditation  upon  the  feet  of  Ndgavanldhana  recurs  in  the  T.  421  grant  of  ^'ry^.'^Yaya 
BUidHya  (B.  B,  R.  A.  S.  XVI.  Iff).  Tliis  confiuion  of  epithets  between  Palakesl  II. 
•nd  TtkiamMitya  makes  it  difficult  to  doubt  that  Ndgavanldhana's  grant  was  composed 
fitlier  daring  or  after  Vikramiditya's  retgu,  and  under  the  inQuence  of  tlmt  king's 
gnat*.  It  may  bo  argued  tliat  even  in  tliat  case  the  grant  may  he  genuine,  its 
iaeoaaiatenclea  being  due  merely  to  carelessness.  This  supposition  the  following  const* 
dwtioM  teem  to  negative.  Pulake^  II,  was  alive  at  the  time  of  Hiucn  Tsiaog's 
viait  (JLS.  640),  but  is  not  likely  to  liave  reigned  very  much  longer.  And,  as  VikramA- 
^tyn't  reign  is  supposed  to  have  begun  about  A.n.  669-70^  a  gap  remains  of  nearly 
tUKj  jean.     Tliat  part  of  this  period  was  occupied  by  the  war  with  the  three  kings 
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of  the  aonth  we  know  from  Viknuniditya*!  own  gnats :  bat  the  grant  of  STryMnys 
S^iUditya  referred  to  above  seema  to  show  tbat  Yikram^tya  waa  the  aacoenor,  not 
of  hia  father,  bat  of  Ndgavarddhana  upon  whoae  feet  he  ia  dcMcribed  aa  meditatu^.  It 
followa  that  Ndgavarddhana  ancceeded  Pnlakesfi  and  preceded  Vikram&ditya  on  the 
imperial  throne  of  the  Ch&lakyaa  whereaa  hia  grant  conld  not  have  been  composed  ontil 
the  reign  of  Vikramdditya. 

Although  the  grant  ia  not  gennine,  we  have  no  reaaon  to  donbt  that  it  gives  a  correct 
genealogy,  and  that  N^varddhana  waa  the  son  of  PolakeiA'a  brother  Jayauipha  and 
therefore  the  first  cooain  of  Vikramiiditya.  The  grant  ia  in  the  regular  Chilokya  s^la, 
and  the  writer,  Uving  near  the  Northern  ChAlnkya  capital,  Nteik,  had  better  modela  than 
the  composer  of  Yijayarija'a  grant.  Both  gianta  may  have  been  compoaed  aboat  tlie 
time  when  the  Ghilnkya  power  soccumbed  to  the  attacks  of  the  BAahtrakfitM  (A.D. 
748).— <A.  M,  T.  J.) 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    GURJJARAS 

(A.D.  680-808.) 


DoRiNO  Valabhi  and  Chalukya  ascendancy  a  small  Gurjjara 
kingdom  flourished  in  and  about  Broach.  As  has  heeu  noticed  in 
the  Valabhi  chapter  the  Gurjjaras  were  a  foreig^n  tribe  who  came 
to  GvyarAt  from  Northern  India.  All  the  available  information 
regarding  the  Broach  Gurjjaras  comes  from  nine  copper plate.«,^ 
three  of  them  forged,  all  obtained  from  Soutli  Gujardt.  These  plates 
limit  the  regular  Gurjjara  territory  to  the  Broach  district  between 
the  Mahi  anil  tlie  Narbada,  though  at  times  their  power  extended 
north  to  Kherid  and  south  to  the  Tapti.  Like  the  grants  of  the 
^feont«mporary  Gujardt  Chalukyas  all  the  genuine  copperplates 
^mre  ilated  in  the  Traikiitaka  era  which  begins  iu  a. d,  249-50.-  The 
Gmjjara  capital  seems  to  have  been  Niindlpurl  or  Ndndor,"  the 
modern  Ndndod  the  capital  of  RAjpipla  in  Uewa  Kantha  about 
tliirty-four  miles  ea.st  of  Broach.  Two  of  their  grants  is.sue 
X'ni'h'puHtai^^  that  is  'from  NAndipuri'  like  the  Vulahhitafy  or 
■  111 -ui  Valabhi'  of  the  Valabhi  copperplates,  a  phrase  which  in 
Ixith  c&ses  seems  to  show  the  place  named  was  the  capital  since  in 
f'ther  Gurjjfkra  grants  the  word  vdsaka  or  camp  occurs,^ 

Though  the  Gurjjaras  held  a  considerable  temtoiy  in   South 

ijar6t  their    plates  seem  to  show  they   were   not   independent 

lers.   The  general  titles  are  either  Stiiiiadktgata-pnnclifWHihdsabda 

*  He  who  has  attained  the  five  great  titles/  or  Sdmanta  Feudatorj'. 

In   one  instance  Jayabhata    III.  who  was  probably  a  powerful 

ruler  is  called  SdmanfddJapati'^  Lord  of  Feudatories.     It  is  hard  to 

y  to  what  suzerain  these  Broach  GuTJjaras  acknowledged  fealty. 

terly  they  seem  to  have  accepted  the  Chahikyas  on  the  south  as 

overlords.     But  during  the  greater  part  of  their  existence 

may  have  been  feudatories  of  the   Valabhi  dyna.sty,  who,  as 
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It  K.indor  or  K&ndod  was  an  old  and  important  city  it  proved  by  tin;  fact  that 
lirfchiiuin*  and  Vaniis  called  N.indoriU  tluit  it  of  Niindor  nrc  fonnd  througlufut  Gujnrat. 
ICin^rrol  And  Chorv.id  on  the  South  Kdthiiracia  coast  have  gcttlementfi  of  VuUri  betel- 
viae  ralttvatara  who  call  thcmsclvoi  Nandora  VAniAs  and  appart'itlly  brought  the  betel- 
riiw  frum  NAndod.  Dr.  Buhler,  however,  identifios  the  Nilndipiirf  of  tlu>  (frants  with  an 
tli  fort  of  the  mm&  name  abont  two  miles  north  of  the  cast  i^atc  of  Broach.  See  Ind. 
Aatfll.  03.  «  Ind.  Ant.  XIII.  81,  8S.  »  Ind.  Ant.  Xlll.  70. 

'  TIm  fact  that  the  Umet&  and  IlAo  plates  i^vc  their  grantor  Dadda  II.  Live  title  of 
MmidrtijddMrdja  Supreme  Lord  of  Great  Kings,  ia  one  of  the  gromida  for  believing 
ttma  farg«rte«. 
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mentioned  above  were  probably  Gurjjaras  who  passed  from  Mdlwa 
to  South  Gujarat  and  thence  by  sea  to  Valabhi  leaving  a  branch  in 
South  Gujantt. 

The  facts  that  in  A.d.  649  (Valabhi  330)  a  Valabhi  king  ha^  a 
'  camp  of  victory '  at  Broach  where  Ranagraha's  plate*  shows  the 
Gurjjai"as  were  then  ruling  and  tliat  the  Gurjjara  king  Dadda  11. 
gave  shelter  to  a  Valabhi  king  establish  a  close  connection  between 
Valabhi  and  the  Ndndod  Gurj_jaras. 

Their  copperplates  and  seals  closely  resemble  the  plates  and  seals 
of  the  Gujarjit  Chdlukyas.  The  characters  of  all  but  the  forged 
grants  are  like  those  of  Gujai-dt  Chiihikya  grants  and  belong  to  the 
Gujarflt  variety  of  the  Southern  India  style.  At  the  .same  time  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  royal  signature  at  the  end  of  the  plates  is 
of  the  northern  type,  proving  that  the  Gurjjaras  were  originally 
northern tTs,  'J'he  language  of  most  of  the  grants  is  Sanskrit 
prose  as  in  Valabhi  plates  in  a  style  curiously  like  the  style  of  the 
contemporary  author  BAija.  in  his  great  works  the  Kadambari 
and  Harshaeharita.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  Buna's 
style  was  not  peculiar  to  himself  but  was  the  style  in  general  use 
in  India  at  that  time. 

The  following  is  the  Gurjjara  family  tree  : 

Dadda  I.  a.p.  580. 

I 

Jayiibliata  I.  A.D.  606. 

Dadda  IL  a.d.  633. 

I 
Jayabhata  II.  a.d.  655. 

iJadda  III.  a.d.  680. 

I 
Jayal.hata  III.  a.d.  706-  734. 

A  recently  published  grant'  made  by  Nirilmllaka,  the  chieftain  of  a 
jungle  tribe  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Narliadii,  shows  that  towaids  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  a.d,  that  region  was  occupied  by  wild  tribes 
who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  tlie  (^hedi  or  Kalachuri  kings  :  a 
fact  which  accounts  for  the  use  of  the  Chedi  orTraikut^ka  era  in  South 
(rujarat.  Niriliulkka  names  with  resjiect  a  king  S'ankarana,  whom 
Dr.  Biihler  would  idoutify  with  Sfaiikaragaua  the  father  of  the 
Kala^i-huri  Buddhavarmman  who  was  defeated  by  Mangalisa  theCh^lukya 
about  A.D.  (J(JO.^  S'arikamgana  himself  nnirit  liave  fl<iurbhed  about 
A.D.  580,  and  the  Gurjjiira  conquest  must  be  suliseqiient  t(j  tliis  date. 
Another  new  grant,*  wliioh  iis  only  a  fragment  and  contains  no  king's 
name,  but  which  on  the  ground  of  date  (Sam.  34-6  —  a.d.  594-5)  and 
style  may  be  safely  attributed  to  the  Gurjjara  dynasty,  shows  that  the 
Gurjjaras  were  established  in  the  country  within  a  few  years  of 
SCaiikaragcloa's  probable  date. 

A  still  nearer  approximation  to  the  date  of  the  Gurjjai'a  con«jnest  is 
BUggcsted  by  the  change  in  the  titles  of   Dhaj-asena  1.  of  Valabhi,   who 

'  Ep.  Iml.  H.  20.      »  Ep.  Iiid.  11.  -21 .      » Imt  Ant.  VII.  163.       *  Ep.  lud.  n.  19. 


in  Ins  grants  of  Saravat  252*  (a.d.  571)  calls  himself  Mahfiriija,  while  in 
his  grants  of  2ti9  and  270^  (a.d.  588  and  589),  he  adds  the  title  of 
Ma}^6^manta,  which  points  to  subjection  by  some  forei|^i  i>o\ver 
between  ad.  571  and  a.d.  588.  It  seems  highly  probalile  tliat  this 
power  was  that  of  the  Gurjjai'as  of  Bhinmdl ;  and  that  their  successes 
therefore  took  place  between  a.d.  580  and  583  or  abtiut  a.d.  585. 

The  alwve  mentioned  anonymous  gi-ant  of  the  year  346  (a.d.  59-1-95) 
18  ascribed  with  great  probability  to  Dadda  I.  who  is  known  from  the 
two  Khedi  grants  of  his  grandson  Badda  11.  (r,  620-650  a.d.)^  to 
have  "uprooted  the  Ndga^'  who  muetlx;  the  same  as  the  jungle  tribes 
ruled  by  Niiihullaka  and  are  now  represented  by  tlie  NdikdAs  of  the  Panch 
Blabile  and  the  Talabdas  or  Locals  of  Broach.  Tlie  northern  limit  of 
Dadda's  kingdom  seems  to  have  been  the  Vindhya,  as  the  grant  of  .380 
(a.d.  628-29)  says  that  the  lands  l^'ing  around  the  feet  of  the  Vindhya 
were  for  his  pleasure.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  ]^»art  at 
least  of  Northern  Gujarat  was  iniled  by  the  Mah^sdmanta  Dharasena 
of  Valablii,  who  in  Val.  270  (a.d.  589-90)  granted  a  village  in  the 
dhdra  of  Khe^aka  (Kheda).*  Dadda  is  always  spoken  of  as  the 
Sdmanta,  which  shows  that  while  he  lived  his  territory  remained  a 
part  of  the  Gurjjai"a  kingdom  of  BhinmflL  Subsequently  North 
Gujarat  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  MAlava  kings,  to  whom  it  belonged 
in  Hiuen  Tsiang's  time  (c.  640  a.d.).^  Dadda  I.  is  mentioned  in  the 
two  KhedA  grants  of  his  grandson  as  a  worshipper  of  the  sun  :  the 
fragmentary  grant  of  346  (a.d.  594-95)  which  is  attributed  to-  him 
gives  no  historieal  details. 

Dadda  I.  wae  succeeded  by  his  son  Jayabhata  I.  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  Khed^  grants  as  a  victorious  and  virtuous  ruler,  and  appears  from 
his  title  of  Vltar^ga  the  Passionless  to  have  been  a  religious  prince, 

Jayabhata  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dadda  II.  who  bore  the  title  of 
Pra^^tar^ga  the  Passion-calmed.  Dadda  was  the  donor  of  the  two 
^lOiedd  grants  of  380  (a.d.  628-29)  and  385  (a.d.  633-34),  and  a  part 
^K£  a  grant  made  by  his  brother  Ranagraha  in  the  year  391  (a.d,  639-40) 
^^Ene  lately  been  published.*  Three  forged  grants  purporting .  to  have 
^Pwen  issued  by  him  are  dated  respectively  Saka  400  (a.d.  478)^  Saka415 
"  (a.d.493),  and  Saka  417  (a.d.495).7  Both  of  the  Khedii  grants  relate  to 
the  gift  uf  the  village  of  Su-Isliapadraka  (Sisodm)  in  the  Aki'ureavara 
(Anklesvar)  vishaya  to  certain  Brahmans  of  Jambusar  and  Broach.  In 
Banagraba's  grant  the  name  of  the  village  is  lost. 

Dadda  II. 's  own  grants  describe  him  as  having  attained  the  five  great 
titles,  and  praise  him  in  general  terms  :  and  both  he  and  his  brother 
RacAgraha  sign  their  grants  as  devout  worshippers  of  the  sun.  Dadda 
II,  heads  the  genealogy  in  the  later  grant  of  456  (a.d.  704-5),"  which 
fitAtes  that  he  protected  "  the  lord  of  Valabhi  who  had  been  defeated 
by  the  great  lord  the  illustrious  Harshadeva.^''  The  event  referred  to 
most  have  been  some  expedition  of  the  great  Harshavardhana  of  Kanau j 
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(a.d.  607  -  648),  perlmps  the  campaign  in  wliich  Harslia  was  defeated 
on  the  Narbada  by  Pulakeai  II.  (which  took  place  Ijefore  a.d.  634). 
nic  prot*>cti<*n  given  to  the  Valabhi  king  is  perliaps  refened  to  in  the 
Kheda  giunts  in  the  mention  of  "  btrangers  and  snppliants  and  people 
in  disti-ess."  If  this  is  the  case  the  defeat  of  Valabhi  took  place 
before  A.D.  628-29,  the  date  of  the  earher  of  the  Kheda  grants.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  phrase  quoted  is  by  no  means  decisive,  and  the  fact 
that  in  Hiucn  Tssiang's  time  Dhruvasena  of  ^'aIabhi  was  son-in-law  of 
Hivrsiha's  6on,  makes  it  unlikely  tliat  llareha  t-hould  have  been  at  war 
wilh  him.  It  follows  tliat  the  expedition  refened  to  may  have  taken 
pkce  ill  the  reign  of  Dhai-a^eua  IV.  who  may  have  been  the  son  of 
Dhnivasena  by  another  wife  than  llarsha's  granddaughter. 

To  Dadda  II.'s  reign  belongs  Hiueu  Tsiang's  notice  of  the 
kingdom  of  Broach  (c.  640  a.d.).*  He  says  "nil  their  profit  is 
from  the  sea"  and  describes  the  country  a.s  salt  and  barren,  which 
is  still  true  of  large  tracts  in  the  we.st  and  twelve  hundred  years  ago 
was  probably  the  condition  of  a  much  larger  area  than  at  present. 
Hiuen  Tsiang  does  uot  say  that  Broach  was  subject  to  any  other 
kiogdora,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  Dadda  bore  the  five 
great  titles  that  he  was  a  mere  foudatoiy.  At  this  period  the 
valuable  port  of  Broach,  froui  which  all  their  profit  was  made,  was 
a  prize  fought  for  by  all  the  neigh l.K)uring  powers.  With  the 
surrounding  country  of  Liita,  Broach  submitted  to  Pulakesi  XL 
(a.d.  610-640):^  it  may  afterwards  have  fallen  to  the  M^lava 
kings,  to  whom  in  Hiuen  Tsiang's  time  (a.d,  C40)  both  Khcdd 
(K^ie-ch-'a)  and  Aiiandapura  (Vadnagar)  belonged  ;  later  it  was 
subject  to  Valabhi,  as  Dharaseua  IV.  made  a  grant  at  Broach  in 
V.S.330  (A.D.  643-50)." 

Knowledge  of  the  later  Gurjjaras  is  derived  exclusively  from 
two  gi-ants  of  Jayabliatft  HI.  dated  respectively  456  (A.D.  7U4-o) 
and  486  (A.D.  734-5).*  I'he  later  of  these  two  grants  is  imperfect, 
ouly  the  last  plate  having  been  preserved.  The  earlier  grant 
of45G  (a.d.  704-5)  shows  that  during  the  half  century  following 
the  reign  of  Dadda  IL  the  dynasty  had  ceased  to  call  themselves 
Gurjjaras,  and  had  adopted  a  Purilnic  pedigree  traced  from  king 
Kariia,  a  hero  of  the  Bharata  war.  It  also  shows  that  from  Dadda 
III.  onward  the  family  were  Saivas  instead  of  sun- worshippers. 

The  successor  of  Dadda  II.  was  his  son  Jayabha^a  II.  who  is 
described  as  a  warlike  prince,  but  of  whom  no  historical  details  are 
recorded. 

Jayabhata's  son,  Dadda  HI.  Bahiisahdya,  is  described  as  waging 
wars  with  the  great  kings  of  the  east  and  of  the  west  (probably 
Mdlava  and  Valabhi).  He  was  the  first  S'aiva  of  the  family, 
studied  Mauu's  works,  and  strictly  enforced  "  the  duties  of  the  vnrnas 
or  castes  and  of  the  nsramas  or  Brahnmn  stages."  It  was  probably 
to  him  that  the  Gurjjaras  owed  their  Purinic  pedigree  and  their 
recognition  as  true  Kshstriyas.     Like  his  predecessors  Dadda  III. 


'  Bears  Biiddkist  Records,  11.  269.  '  Ind,  Ant.  VIII,  237. 
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w»is  not  an  independent  ruler.  He  could  claim  only  the  Gve  great 
titles,  though  no  hint  is  given  who  was  his  suzerain.  His  immediate 
sufierior  may  have  been  Jayasiiiiha  the  Ch;ilukya,  who  received 
the  pitjvince  of  Ld,ta  from  his  brother  Vikramdditya  (c.  669  -6S0  a.d ^ 

The  son  and  succe&sor  of  Dadda  III.  was  Jayabha^a  III.  whose 
two  grants  of  456  (a.D.  704-5)  and  486  (a.d.  734-5)'  must  belong 
re-spfctively  tt)  the  l>eginning  and  the  end  of  hLs  reign.  He  attained 
the  five  great  titles,  and  was  therefore  a  feudatoiy,  probably  of  the 
Chalukyas  :  but  his  title  of  MahasAmantildliipati  implie.s  that  he 
waa  a  chief  of  importance.  He  is  pi-aised  in  vague  terms,  but  the 
only  historical  event  mentioned  in  his  grants  is  a  defeat  of  a  lord 
[of  Valabhi,  note<l  in  the  grant  of  48(5  (a.D.  734-5).  The  Valabhi 
king  referred  to  must  be  either  S'ildditya  IV.  (a.d.  G9I)  or 
6>ilAditva  V.  (a.d.  722).  During  the  reign  of  Jayabhata  Til. 
e  the  great  Arab  invasion  which  was  repulsed  by  Pulaket^i 
iy&  at  Navsilri.^  Like  the  kingdoms  named  in  the  gi'ant 
Pulakesi,  Broach  must  have  suffered  from  this  raid.  It  is  not 
specially  mentioned  probably  because  it  formed  part  of  Pulakesi's 
territory. 

After  A.D.  734-5  no  further  mention  occurs  of  the  Gurijaras  of 
Broach.  Whether  the  dynasty  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  or  by 
the  Gujarat  Uilshtrakdtas  (A.D,  750)  is  not  known.  Later  references 
tc)  Gurjjaras  in  RishtrakCi^a  times  refer  to  the  Gurjjaros  of  Bhinraftl 
not  to  the  Gurjjaras  of  Broach,  who,  about  the  time  of  Dadda  III. 
(c.  675-700  AJ}.},  ceased  to  call  themselves  Gurjjaras. 


I 


A  fow  wordg  mtwt  be  said  reg^nrding  the  three  granta  from  lliio,  Umet;!,  and 
nri  (Ind.  Ant.  :X1II.  116,  VII.  61,  and  XVII.  18.3)  as  their  gennincncoa  haa  boeu 

Bned  by  Dr.  Btthler  in  hi*  recent  paper  on  the  MabAhhArata,  in  spite  of  Mr,  Fleet's 
pnwf  (Ind.  Ant.  XVIII.  10)  that  their  dat*;*  do  not  work  out  correctly. 

Dr.  BliagrinUl'i  (Ind.  Ant.  XIII.  70)  chief  pounds  for  holdinjjr  that  the  Umetdand 
Uio  granta  (the  Soganir.'i  grant  wag  unknown  to  him)  were  forgertc!)  were  : 

(1)  Their  close  rescmblftnco  in  psheography  to   one  another  and  to   the  forgcnl 
grant  of  DIutfaaena  II.  of  Valabhi  dated  h^'aka  4()0  ; 

(2)  That  though  they  purport  to  belong  to  the  fiftli  century  thej  bear  the  same 
writer's  name  a«  the  KhedA  granta  of  the  seventh  century. 

Further  Mr.  Fleet  (Ind.  Ant.  X HI.  116)  pointed  out : 

^(3)  That    the  description  of  Dadda  I,  in  the  ILio  and     Umetd  grants  agrees 
mlmoti  literally  with  Uiat  of  Dadda  II.  in  the  Khedi   grants,  and   that  where   it 
di8er»  tl>e  Khedi  grants  have  the  better  readings. 
fb  Umw  arguments  Dr.  Riihler  has  replied  (Ind.  Ant  XVII.  183) : 
(1)  Tluit  though  there  is  a  resemblance  l>etween  these  grants  and  tbat  of  Dhara- 
•ena  II.,  still  it  does  not  prove  more  than  that  the  forger  of  Dhoraseuik's  grant  bad 
L  «ae  of  the  other  grants  before  him  ; 
I      (2)  Tbat,  aa  the  father's  name  of  the  writer  is  not  given  in  th«  Rhe^  granta, 
I  H  cannot  bo  assnmed  tbat  he  was  the  same  person  as  the  writer  rii  the  Ilifo  and 
r  Umetil  grants  ;  and 
•  B.  B.K.  A.  8.  Jl.  XVI.  Iff, 

'Ind.  Ant.  V.  109,  XIII.  70.  The  earlier  grant  waa  made  from  K&yivatira 
(Kinrln) :  the  later  one  is  mutilated.  >  Bcfoic  a,d.  738-9.  Sc«  Chap.  IX,  above. 
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(3)  Thftt  ^Dnine  grants  soinotiines  show  that  a  dMcriptioa  written  for  ooa 
king  ia  afterwards  appliod  to  another,  atvl  that  good  or  bod  readings  are  no  teat  of 
the  age  of  a  grant. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  Dr.  Buhler  baa  made  it  probable  that  the  aospected  groate 
and  the  grunt  of  Dharascna  vierv  nut  all  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  alao  that  the 
coincidence  in  the  writwr'a  name  is  not  of  morh  importance  in  itself.  But  tlie  polaso- 
graphical  reaemblanco  between  Dharnacna's  grant  on  the  one  hand  and  the  doubtfol 
Gorjjara  grants  on  the  other  is  ao  cloao  that  they  moat  have  been  written  at  about  the 
aame  time.  As  to  the  third  point,  the  verbal  agreement  between  the  donbtfnl  grants 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  KhcrU  grants  on  the  other  implioa  the  existence  of  a  continnooa 
tradition  in  the  record  office  of  the  dynaaty  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  till  near  the  middle 
of  the  aevcuth  century.  Bat  the  SankhedA  grant  of  Nirihnllaka  (Ep.  Ind.  11.  21)  shows 
ttiat  towanU  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  the  lower  Narbadil  ^iilley  was  occupied  by 
jungle  tribes  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Kalaoburia.  la  it  reasonabte  to 
aiipi>oac  tliat  after  the  first  Qnijjara  Une  waa  thus  dlaplacod,  the  restorers  of  the  dynasty 
should  have  had  any  memory  uf  the  forms  in  which  the  first  line  drew  up  their  grants  ? 
At  any  rate,  if  they  had,  they  would  also  have  retained  their  original  seal,  which,  as  the 
analogry  of  the  Valablu  plates  teaclica  us,  would  bear  the  founder'a  name.  But  we 
Aud  that  the  seal  of  the  KhctU  plates  liears  the  name  "  Sdmanta  Dadda,"  who  can  be 
no  other  than  the  "  8Ainanl(i  EWlda  "  who  ruled  from  0.  585  •  605  A.D.  It  follows  that 
the  Gurjjaras  of  the  seventh  century  themselves  traced  back  their  history  in  Broach  ao 
further  than  A.t>.  585,  Again,  it  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  text  that  a  passage  in  tb« 
description  of  Da<lda  II.  (A.D.  620-660)  in  the  Khedif  grants  aeems  to  refer  to  hia 
protection  of  the  Valabbi  king,  so  that  the  description  must  have  been  written  for  kim 
and  not  for  the  fifth  century  Dadda  as  Dr.  Buhlcr's  iheory  requires. 

Tbeae  iwiuta  coupled  with  Mr.  Fleet's  proof  (Intl.  Ant.  XVUI.  91)  that  the  S^aka 
dates  do  nob  work  out  correctly,  may  perhaps  be  enough  to  show  that  none  of  thest 
three  grants  con  he  relied  npon  as  genuine. — (A.  M,  T.  J.) 


'.] 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   rAsHTRAKUTAS 

(AJ>.  743-074.) 

Thb  B^htrakiita  connection  with  Gujardt  lasted  from  S'aka  665 
to  894  (a.d.  743  -974)  that  w  for  231  years.  The  connection  includes 
three  periods :  A  first  of  sixty-five  years  from  S^aka  665  to  730 
(A.D.  743-808)  when  the  Gujar&t  ruler  was  dependent  on  the  main 
Dakhan  Rdshtrak^ta  :  a  second  of  eighty  years  between  S'aka  730 
and  810  (a.d.  808  -  888)  when  the  Gujardt  family  was  on  the  whole 
independent:  and  a  third  of  eighty-six  years  S'aka  810  to  896 
(a.d.  888-974)  when  the  Dakhan  Rdshtrakdtas  again  exercised  direct 
sway  oyer  Gnjardt. 

Information  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Bdshtrak6tas  is  imper- 
fect. That  the  Gujarat  K4shtrakutas  came  from  the  Dakhan  in  b  aka 
665  (a.d.  743)  is  known.  It  is  not  known  who  the  Dakhan  Rash- 
traktitas  originally  were  or  where  or  when  they  rose  to  prominence. 
Bathod  the  dynastic  name  of  certain  Kanauj  and  Mdrwdr  Rajputs 
represents  a  later  form  of  the  word  Rdshtrakuta.  Again  certain 
of  the  later  inscriptions  call  the  Rdshtrakutas  Rattas  a  word 
which,  so  far  as  form  goes,  is  hardly  a  correct  Prakrit  contraction 
of  Bashtrak^ta.  The  Sanskritisation  of  tribal  names  is  not  exact. 
If  the  name  Ra^ta  was  strange  it  might  be  pronounced  Ratta, 
Hatha,  or  Raddi.  This  last  form  almost  coincides  with  the  modern 
Kdnarese  caste  name  Beddi,  which,  so  far  as  information  goes, 
would  place  the  Rdshtrakiitas  among  the  tribes  of  pre-Sanskrit 
southern  origin. 

If  Ratta  is  the  name  of  the  dynasty  M^o  or  kui^a.  may  be  an 
attribute  meaning  prominent.  The  combination  Rashtrakuta  would 
then  mean  the  chiefs  or  leaders  as  opposed  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Rattas.  The  bardic  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Rdthods  of 
Kanauj  and  Marwar  vary  greatly.  According  to  a  Jain  ^count  the 
Rdthods,  whose  name  is  fancifully  derived  from  the  raht  or  spine 
of  Indra,  are  connected  with  the  Tavans  through  an  ancestor 
Yavanasva  prince  of  Pdrlipur.  The  Rdthod  genealogies  trace  their 
origin  to  Kusa  son  of  Rdma  of  the  Solar  Bace.    The  bards  of  the 
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Solar  Race  hold  them  to  bo  deacendants  of  Hiranya  Kaiipu  by  a 
demon  or  daifya  raothcr.  Like  the  other  great  Hajput  families  the 
Rjlthoda'  accoanta  contain  no  data  earlier  tliau  the  fifth  century 
A.D.  wiieu  (a.d,  470,  S.  526)  Ndin  P^l  is  said  to  have  conquered 
Kdnauj  slayinff  its  monarch  Aiipiil.'  Tiio  Dakhan  Rasbtrakutas 
(whose  earliest  known  date  is  also  about  a.d.  -150)  call  themselves 
of  the  Lunar  Race  and  of  the  Yadu  dynasty.  Such  conti'jiJictioua 
leave  only  ouo  of  two  origins  to  the  tribe.  They  were  either 
foreigners  or  soutlierners  Brdlimariised  and  included  under  the 
all-embracing  term  Rajput. 

Of  the  rise  of  the  RashtrnUutas  no  trace  remains.  The  earliest 
known  Rflshtrakiita  copperplate  is  of  a  king  Abhimanyu.  This  plate 
is  not  dated.  Still  its  lettersj  its  style  of  writing,  and  its  lion  seal, 
older  than  the  Garuda  mark  which  the  Ritshtrakutns  assumed  aloncr 
with  the  claim  of  Yadava  descent,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
earliest  of  known  Rtisbtrakuta  plates.  Its  probable  date  is  about 
A.D.  450.  The  pliito  traces  tho  descent  of  Abhimanyu  through  two 
generations  from  Mdntinka.     The  di-tails  are  : 

Milndnk«, 

1 
Devai-^ja. 

I 
BiiiiTi.iliya. 

Abhimanyu. 

The  grant  is  dated  from  MAnapura,  perhaps  Milnnnka's  city, 
probably  »u  older  fnrin  (tf  Manyakheta  the  modern  ^laikhed  the 
capital  of  the  later  Rashtrdkutaa  about  sixty  miles  south-east  of 
Shuliipnr,  I'hcse  details  give  fairground  for  holding  the  Mdndnkas 
to  bo  a  family  of  Riishtrakfita  rulers  earlier  than  that  which  appears 
in  the  usual  genealogy  of  the  later  Rilshtrakiita  dynnsty  (a.D.  600- 
972). 

The  earliest  information  regiirdiug  the  later  Rdshtraktitas  ia 
from  a  comparativdy  modern,  and  therefore  not  tpiite  trustworthy, 
Chalukya  copperplate  of  the  oloveutb  century  found  by  Mr.  Wathen. 
This  plate  states  thsvt  Jiiyiisiinha  1.  the  earliest  Chalukya  defeated 
the  Rdshtrakutfi  Imlni  sou  of  Krishna  the  lord  of  SUU  elephants. 
The  date  of  this  battle  would  be  al)out  A.D,  500.  If  historic  the 
reference  implies  that  the  Rilshtrukiitas  were  then  a  well  established 
dynasty.  In  most  of  their  own  phites  the  genealo<>y  of  the  Rash- 
trakutas  begins  with  Govinda  about  a.d.  (iSl),  But  that  Govinda 
was  not  the  founder  of  the  family  is  shown  by  Dantidurga's  Elura 
Dai-jlvatjira  inscription  (about  a.d.  750)  which  gives  two  earlier 
names  Dantivarmumn  and  Indra.  The  founding  of  Rilahtiukuta 
power  is  therefore  of  doubtful  date.  Of  the  date  of  its  overthrow 
there  is  no  question.  The  overthrow  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
Western  Cllalukya  Tailappa  in  S'aka  894  (a.d.972)  durin":the  reigu 
of  the  last  Rishtrakiita  Kakka  III.  or  Kakkala. 
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'  liie  fonowing  is  the  R&shtrakiii^  familj  tree ; 


X  DKnttrannisui 

I  (about  Afi,  8S0}» 

SlndMl. 

1  (tbont  A^  6S5). 


ids  I. 

Ckboot  A.D.  680). 


4K«kk» 


Cdbaptar  ZL 

▲.D.  743 -974. 

BAahtnk4ta 
Family  Tree, 
A.D.630«972- 


L 

or  Kuk»  I. 

Kabont  A.D.706). 


CalMatA.D.7S0|. 


Dbrava. 

QovimU. 

I 

8'ak»  OM 
UJ0.74T). 


r 

7Kridina 
(about  A.v.  705). 


.1" 


8a«vmd*  n. 
fkbout  A.S.  790). 


M  Ctovinda  m.  PrabbfttaTuah* 

VaUabhaMrendnt,  Juattunga 

PrithlTlvallabha. 

(ITaka  726.788,7*0, 

A.D.80S,808,807). 

11  Amoffbaranha 

firarrra,  Dnrlabba  S'rivallabha; 

lAkshmlrallBbha, 

Tallabha  Skanda. 

(8Ua  m,  790.  A.O.  8S1,  SH). 

IS  AkiUavanba 
Kridua  U.  Kannara 
(about  A.O.  880-911). 

Jagattunoa 
(did  not  re^n.) 


t  Dbrnva.  DbiriTanha, 
Nirupaiaa,  Obora, 
(about  A.D.  795). 


I.  Indra  (founder  ot 
Qujar&t  Braacb). 


n.  Karka 
(S'aka  734,  788,  743, 
Afi.  812,  816.  881). 


I 


Daativarmman 
(P> 

TIL  Akilavaraba- 

Kfishna 

(S'aka  810, 

A.O.  888). 


.1 


m.  Oovlnda 

Prabhttararaha, 

(S'aka  749. 

A.D.  827). 


It  India  m.  PrUhMrallabtaa 

BaMakandarpa,  Kirttin&itfyana 

K^nMNvanha  (S'aka  8U,  a.9.  914). 


w 


Xi  AoMKiiavanba. 


IS  Oovtndarija 

Sibaa&nka 
BuTamavanba* 


17  Krishna 
(8'.  867, 878 
AJ>.  94S,  966). 


MBaddlga. 


IV.  DhruTa  I. 
Dh&rivarsha, 

Nlrupania, 
(S'aka  767, 

A.P.  835). 

V.  Ak&'aTanha 

ffubhatunga. 

(A.D.  867). 

VL  Dbruva  II. 
(S'aka  789, 793. 
a.0. 867,  87U> 


IVKottiga. 


Nirupama. 

KakkaU 

or  KarkaiAJa 

(S'aka  8»4, 

A.O.  972). 


The  earliest  Gujardt  Bdshtraktita  grant,  Kakka's  of  S'aka  669 
(JLD,  747),  comes  from  Antroli-Ch^oli  in  Surat.  It  is  written  on 
two  plates  in  the  Yalabhi  style  of  composition  and  form  of  letters, 
and,  as  in  Yalabhi  grants,  the  date  is  at  the  end.  Unlike  Yalabhi 
grants  the  era  is  the  S'aka  era.  The  grant  gives  the  following 
genealogy  somewhat  different  from  that  of  other  known  B^hfraktita 

V^^'  Kakka. 

Dhrnya.  * 

«  I.  . 

GoTmcUk. 

KakkalL 
(S'aka  699,  aj>.  747). 


Copperplates. 


>  UVr—19 


EAKLY  GUJARAT. 


ipter  XI 


TllK 
]{A?HTItAK^TA», 

A.D.  743-974. 

Kakka  II. 
A.D.  747. 


Kriflhna  And 

Gorinda  1 1. 

A.D,  765  •  796. 


The  plate  notices  that  Kakka  tho  grantor  was  the  eon  of  Govinc 
by  his  wife  the  daughter  of  the  ilhi.striou.s  Nrigavarinman.  Kakka 
is  further  describt'J  hy  the  feudatory  title  '  Sarnadhigatupatich- 
viahlsiihiin/^  '  Holder  of  the  five  great  nauie-s.  At  the  same  time  he 
is  also  called  raramabhuttttraka-MahAmja  Great  Lord  Great  King, 
attrihiite.s  which  seem  to  iiiipSy  a  claim  to  independent  power.  The 
grant  i.'j  dated  the  bright  seventh  of  Asvaynja,  Suka  6G9  (A.D.  747). 
The  date  is  almcst  coutemporary  with  the  year  of  ])antidurga  in 
the  Sainangad  plate  (A.D.  To^i).  As  Dantidurcra  was  a  ver>'  powerful 
monarch  we  may  identify  the  fir.st  Kakka  of  thi.s  plate  withEakkal. 
the  graiidfatlier  of  Dantidurga  and  thus  trace  from  Dhruva  Kakka>*s 
son  a  hraneh  of  feudator}-  Uushtrukutas  ruling  in  llrilwa  or  Gujar^t^ 
whose  leailers  were  Dhruva,  his  son  Govinda,  and  Govinda  s  son 
Kakka  II.  Further  Dantidurga  s  grant  show.s  that  he  concjucred 
Central  Gujarat  lK>tween  the  Mahl  oikI  the  Narhada'  while  his 
Elura  Dasdvatitra  inscription  (A.D.  750)  shows  that  he  held  Liita 
and  JIalava  '  Ditntiduirga'.s  coaque-st  of  Central  Gujarat  seems  to 
have  been  signalised  by  grants  of  land  made  by  his  mother  in 
every  village  of  the  Mjitri  division  which  Ls  apparently  the  Matar 
tAlukaof  the  Kaira  district.'  It  is  possible  that  l>ftiitidurga  gave 
conquered  Gnjardt  to  his  paternal  cousin's  son  and  contemporary 
Kakka,  the  grantor  of  the  Antroli  plate  (A.D.  7^7),  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  family  ruling  somewhere  under  the  overlordship  of 
the  main  Dakhan  RA-shtrakuta-s.  Karka's  Baroda  grant*  (A.D.  812) 
supports  th i a  tlieory.  Dantidurga  died  childless  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  uncle  Krishna,  Of  this  Krishna  the  Baroda  grant  says  tliat 
he  assumed  the  government  for  the  good  of  the  family  after  having 
rooted  out  a  meml>er  of  the  family  who  had  taken  to  mi.schief- 
inaking.  It  seems  proV'table  that  Kakka  11.  the  prantor  of  tho 
Antroli  plate  is  the  mischief-maker  and  that  his  miscJiief  wa.s,  on 
the  death  of  Dantidurga,  the  attempt  to  secure  the  succes«ion  to 
himself.  Krishna  frustrated  Kakka's  attempt  and  rooted  liim  out 
so  effectively  that  no  trace  of  Kakka's  family  again  ajjpears. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  Kashtraktita 
conquest  of  Gujarat  l>egins  with  Dantidurga's  conquest  of  La(a, 
that  is  South  Gujardt  between  the  Mahf  and  the  Narbadd,  from 
the  Cfurjjara  king  Ja^-abhata  whose  latest  known  date  is  A.D.  736 
or  seventeen  years  before  the  known  date  of  Dantidurga.  The  Gug- 
jaras  probably  retired  to  the  Rajpipla  hills  and  furtlier  east  on  the 
confines  of  Mdlvva  Avhcre  they  may  have  held  a  lingering  sway.* 
No  Gujai-^t  event  of  importance  is  recorded  during  the  reign  of 
Krishna  (a.d.  765)   or  of  his  son  Govinda  II.  (A.D,  780)  who  about 


'  Ind.  Ant.  XI.  112.  '  Bomliay  Arch,  Snr,  Separate  Number,  10,  04. 

*  Thi*  veree  which  immodintely  follow*  the  mention  of  Govinda'a  conquest*  on  the 
banlcs  of  the  Malii  and  the  Narbadd  punnini^ly  explains  the  n&uic  of  tbe  MAtar  t^oka 
KB  Tneaning  the  Mnther'a  talnka,  *  lad.  Ant.  XIL  156, 

*  Tbe  Khindesh  Rere  and  Dore  Gujars  of  Chopdi  and  Kavcr  in  the  ea«t,  and  aln 
over  most  of  the  west,  may  b^  a  remiuiut  of  tltew  Qnjan  of  Bro«ch  who  at  this  tinM 
(a.I).  7*0),  and  perhaps  «ieain  ahont  «iity  years  later,  may  have  been  forced  up  tba 
NarhadS.  and  TApti  into  South  Mdtwa  and  ^Vcst  Khiindceh.  Thia  is  doubtful  as  their 
migration  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  eleventh  century  and  may  have  been  due  to 
pressure  from  tbe  north  tbe  effect  of  Mahmud  Ghaznavra  invaucmj  (a. o.  1000- 1025). 
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A.D.  795  was  superseded  by  his  powerful  younger  brother  Dhruva.^ 

Dhruva  was  a  mighty  monarch  whose  conquests  spread  t'B'om 
South  India  as  far  north  as  Allaliabfld,  During  Dhnvva's  life- 
timehis  sou  Govinda  probably  ruled  at  Maytirakhandi  or  Morkhanda 
in  the  Nasik  district  and  held  the  Gh^t  country  and  the  Gujanifc 
coast  from  Balsar  northward;*.  Though  accoi-ding  to  a  Kapadvanj 
grant  Govinda  had  several  brothers  tlie  Rndhanpur  (a.d.  80S)  ami 
van-Dindori  (A.D.  808)  grants  of  his  son  Govinda  III.  state  tliiit 
[his  father,  seeing  Govinda's  supernatural  Krishna-like  powers, 
offered  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  worM.  Govinda  declined, 
reajing,  The  Kantliikil  or  con.st  tract  already  given  to  me  is 
[enough.  Seeing  that  Mayiirakhandi  or  Morkhanda  in  NSsik  was 
"fovinda's  capital,  this  K.an(hikii  appears  to  be  the  coast  fram 
Jals^r  northwards. 

According   to    Gujardt    Govinda's    (A.D.  827-833)    Kdvi  grant 

(a.d.  827),  findin^jhis  power  threatened  by  Stauibhaand  other  kings, 

Dhruva   made   the  great    Govinda   independent   during  his   own 

lifetime.     This  suggests  that  while   Dhnna  continued  to  hold  the 

nin  Rashtrakl'Ha  sovereignty  iu  the  Dakhaii,  he  probably  invested 

ovinda  with  the   sovereignty  of  Gujardt-     This  fact   tlie    Kdvi 

rant  (a.d.  827)  being  a  Gujardt  grant  would  rightly  mention  white 

t  would   not  find  a  place  in  the  Riidhanpur  (a.d.  808)  and  Yau- 

"ndori  (a.d.  808)    grants  of  the  main   Rashtrakfitas.    Of  the  kings 

ho  opposed  Govinda  the  chief   was  Stainbha  who  may  have  some 

Connection  with   Camhay,  as,  during  the  time  of  the   AnahiJavada 

kings,  Cambay  came  to  l>e  called  Stanibha-tirtha  instead  of  by  its  old 

me  of    Gauibhuta.     According    to   the   grants  the  allied  chiefs 

ere  no  match   for  Govinda.     The  Gurjjara  fled  through  fear,  not 

turning  even  in  dreams,   and  the  Malava  king    .submitted.     Who 

the   Gurjjara  was  it  is  hard  to  .say.     He  may  have    belonged   to 

some  Gurjjara  dynasty  that  rose  to  importance  after  Dantidurga's 

nquest  or  the  name  may  mean  a  ruler  of  the  Gui-jjara  country, 

either  case  some  North  Gujarat  ruler  is  meant  whose  conquest 

ned  the  route  from  Broach  to  MAlwa.      From   Mdlwa  Govindft 

ed    to    the    Vindhyas   where    the   king  apparently   ef    East 

4lwa  named  Mara  S'arva  submitted  to   Govinda  paying  tribute. 

rom  the  Vindhyas  Govinda  returned  to  Gujarat  passing  the   rains 

S'ribhavana,-  apparently  Sarblion  in  tlie  Atmxl  tdluka  of  Broach, 

favourite  locality  which  he  had  niled  during  his  father's  lifetime. 

ft«'r  the   rains   Govinda   went  south  as  far  as  the  Tuiigabhadra. 

stai'ting   for  the  .south  Govinda  handed  Gujarat  to   his  brother 

!bdra  with   whom  begins  the  Gujarat  branch  of  the  Riishtrakutas. 

veral  plates  distinctly  mention  tliat  Imlra  was  given  the  kingtlom 

the  lord  of  Ld^a  by  (his  brother)  Govinda.     Other  Gujardt  grants, 

parently  with  intent  to  show  that  Indra  won  Gujarat  and  did  not 

eive  it  in  gift,  after  mentioning  S  arvva  Amoghavausha  as  the 

ioce»sor  of  Govinda  (a.d,  818),  state  that  the  king  (apparently  of 

ajardt)  was  S'arvva's  uq,c1c  Indra. 


Chapt«r  U. 

RinUTl{AKl'<TA$ 

A.D.  74.1-974. 
Dhruva  L 
A.D.  795. 


Oovin<U  lit. 

A.D,  800-806. 


» lad.  Ant.  VI.  66  ;  Jour.  E.  A.  Soc.  V.  350. 


'Isd,Aat.  VI.  65. 


•Chapter  XL 

The 

RAattTttAKfiTAS, 

A.  D.  743-974. 

Indrft, 
.0.8U8-8I2. 


KarkA  I. 


As  Govinda  III.  handed  GojarAt  to  bis  brother  Indra  aboat  S'alca 
730  (a.d.  808)  and  as  the  ^ant  of  ladra's  son  Karka  is  dated  S'aka 
734  (a.d.  812)  Indm's  reign  must  have  been  short.  Indi-a  is  styled 
the  ruler  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  L^tesTvara,*  the  protector  of 
the  mamhila  of  L^ta  given  to  him  by  his  lord.  Au  important  verse 
in  an  unpublished  Baroda  grant  state-s  that  Indra  chased  the  lord 
of  Gurjiitra  who  had  prepared  to  tight,  aud  that  he  honourably 
protected  the  -multitude  of  Dakhan  (Daksliir^dpatha)  feudatories 
[mahdmmantas)  whose  glory  was  shattex-ed  by  S  nvallabha  (that  is 
S'arvva  or  Araoghavarsha)*  then  heir-apparent  of  Govinda.  That 
is,  in  attempting  to  establish  hini.self  in  independent  power,  Indra 
aided  certain  of  the  Riishtraku^a  feudatories  in  an  effort  lo  shake 
off  the  overlordship  of  Amoghavarsha. 

Indra  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Karka  I.  who  is  also  called 

Suvarnavarsha  aud    Ptlt&lamalla      Karka   revei-sed    his    father's 

policy    and     loyally     accepted    the    overlordship    of    the    main 

Riitahtrakutas.     Three  grants  of  Karka's  remain,  the  Baroda  grant 

dated  S'aka  734   (a.d,   812),   and  two  unpublished   grants   from 

Navsdri  and   Snrat  dated  respectively  S'aka  738  (a.d.  816)   and 

S'aka  743   (a.d.  821).      Among  D«:»ctor  BhagvilnlAl's  collection  of 

inscriptions  bequeathed  to  the  British   llu.seum  the  Baroda  grant 

says  that  Karka'.s  svdmi  or  lord,  apparently  Govinda  III.,  mado 

use  of  Kurka'.s  ami  to  protect  the  king  of  Malava  against  invasion 

by  the  king  of  Gurjjant  whrj  bad  become  puffed  up  by  conquering 

the  lords  of  Cauda  aud  Vanga  that  is  modern  Bengal.     This  powerful 

Gurj^jara  king  who  conquered  couutrius  so  distant  as  Bengal  has 

not  been  identified.     He  must  have  been  ruling  north  of  the  Mahi 

and  threatened  an  invasion  of  Mdlwa  by   way  of   Dohad.     He 

may  have  been  either  a  Valabhi  king  or  one  of   the   Bhinnidl 

Guryaras,  who,  during  the  decline  of  the  Valabhis,   and  with   the 

help  of  their  allies  the  Chavadas  of  AuahilavAda  whose  leader  at 

this  time  was  Yog  Rdja  (a.d.  806-811),  may  have  extended  their 

dominion  as  far  south  as  the  Mahi.     As  the  Baroda  plate  (A.D.  812) 

makes  no  mention  of  Amoghavarsha-S'arvva  while  the  Navs.!!*! 

plate  (A.D.  816)  mentions  him  as  the  next  king  after  Govinda  IIL 

it  follows  that  Govinda  HI.   died  and  Amoghavarsha  succeed 

between  A.D,  812   and    816   (S'.    734    and    738).    This  suppo 

l*Ir.   Fleet's  conclusion,  on  the  authority  of  Amoghavaj'sha's  Simr 

inscription,  that  he  came  to  the  throne  in  S'aka  736  (a.d.  814).     At 

firat  Amoghavarsha  was  unable  to  make  hetul  against  the  opposition 

of  some    of   his    relations    and   feudatories,  supported,   as   noted 

above,  by  Karka's  father  Indra.     He  seems    to   have  owed  his 


OI  1 


'  The  Iclngdfliu  is  not  callwl  Ldt*  in  the  copiwrplatc  hut  Littcsvara  mandola.  An 
nnpubllBhcsl  Barwlft  grant  has  ^J^!  ITeTIIflPTrT:  ^}^^'i\  el??T  ®rZV<.R05^f^ 
Tlio  ruler  famoiM  by  glnry,  t>f  the  whitk*  kinplom  of  the  kinp  of  LAta.  Other 
puhliahwl  grant*  rwonl  Qoviiitla's  pft  of  GujaKlt  to  Indra  M  tTC^^^^V^''''^ 3^ 
Of  him  (Imlra)  to  whom  tlif  kingdom  of  the  lord  of  L.'^ta  had  beea  iriven  bv  him 
(Oovinda).     lad.  Ant.  XII.  I«2.  '' 

'  Ind.  Ant.  XII.  ISO;  unpublipLwl  Bamdm  grant.  Kri'valkhha  app<>arj  ttj  mean 
AmoghavBnliA  "who  is  alsu  calkd  LakBhiDlvallabha  kt  an  uucriptiun  at  Slrur  in 
Dhiirwfc(Ind.  Ant.  XII.  215).  *^ 
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ibsequent  stlceess  to  bis  cousin  Karka  whom  an  unpu"b!ishetl  Snrat 
ant  and  two  later  grants  (S'.  757  and  S'.  789,  a  d.  835  and  867; 
R?cribe  as  establishing  Aniogbavarsba  in  his  own  place  after 
nquering  by  the  strength  of  his  arm  arrogant  tributary  Rushtra- 
li^as  who  becoming  lirmly  allied  to  each  other  had  occupied 
rovinces  according  to  their  own  will. 
Karka's  Buroda  plates  (S'.  731-,  A.D.  812)  record  the  grant  of 
roda  itself  called  Va<Japadraka  in  the  text.  Baroda  is  easily 
eati^ed  by  the  mention  of  the  surrounding  vitlagea  of  Janibuvd- 
ki  the  modem  J6.mbuvdda  on  the  east,  of  Ankottaka  the  modern 
kota  on  the  west,  and  of  Vagghiichchha  perhaps  the  modern 
^ghodia  on  the  north.  The  writer  of  the  grant  is  mentioned 
the  great  minister  of  peace  anfl  war  Ncma'ditya  son  of  Durga- 
ihatta,  and  the  Dutaka  or  grantor  is  said  to  be  Riijnputra  that  is 
prince  Dantivarmman  appai-ently  a  son  of  Earka.  The  grantee  is 
a  Brahman  originally  of  Vulabbi. 

Karka's  Navsdrl  grant  (Sf.  738,  a.D.  816)  is  made  from  Kheddand 
n'da  the  gift  of  the  village  of  Sumipadrnka  in  the  country  lying 
iween  the  Mahl  and  the  Naibadd.  The  grantee  in  a  South 
ndian  Brdhman  from  Biidami  in  Bijdnur,  a  man  of  learning  popu- 
ly  known  as  Pandita  Vallabluii'dja  because  he  was  proficient  in 
tlie  fourteen  Vidyas.  The  Dutaka  of  this  grant  is  a  iSouth 
ndian  him  fa  or  military  oHiccr  named  the  illustinous  Dronaninia. 
Karka  s  Sui'at  grant  (o.  743,  A.D.  82 1 )  is  made  from  the  royal  camp 
on  the  bank  of  the  VankikA  apparently  the  Vdnki  creek  near 
Bals^r.  It  records  the  grant  of  a  field  in  Auibiipataka  village 
ear  Njigusarika  (Navsari)  to  a  Jain  temple  at  NdgarikA  (Nav.sild). 
The  writer  of  the  grant  is  the  minister  of  war  and  peace  Kardyana 
Hon  of  Durgabhatta.  As  this  is  the  tir.st  grant  by  a  Gujarat 
B^htrakutu  of  lands  south  of  the  Tapti  it  may  l>e  inferred  that  in 
return  for  his  support  Amoghavarsha  added  to  Karkas  territory 
'  e  portion  of  the  North  Konkan  which  now  forms  Gujardt  south 
if  the  Tdpti. 
According  to  Karka's  Baroda  plate  {S'.734,  A.D.  812)  Karka  had  a 
n  named  Dantivanuman  who  is  mentioned  as  the  priucely  Dutuka 
the  plate.  The  fact  of  being  a  Dutaka  implies  that  Dantivarm- 
an  was  then  of  age.  That  Daiitivarmuian  was  a  son  of  Karka 
supported  by  Akalavavsha's  Bagumrd,  plate  (ST.  810,  A.D.  8S8), 
here,  though  the  plate  is  badly  couiposeil  and  the  gi-ainniar  i.s  faulty, 
Mtain  u.seful  details  are  given  regarding  Dantivarmman  who  is 
early  mentioned  as  the  son  of  Karka.  Karka  had  another  son 
ed  Dhruva,  who,  according  to  three  copperplate."?,  succeeded  to  the 
But  as  Dantivarmman 's  son's  grant  is  dated  S^aka  8 ID  or 
I'enty-six  years  later  than  the  Baroda  plate  some  error  seems  to 
ve  crept  into  the  genealogy  of  the  plate.  Neither  Dantivarmmaa 
»r  Dhruva  seems  to  have  succeeded  their  father  as  ascording  to 
ijvinda^s  KAvi  grant  (a.D.  827)  their  ujicle  Govinda  succeeded 
brother  Karka.  The  explanation  may  be  that  Dantivarmman 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  that  some  years  later,  after  a 
yearning  for  a  son,^  probably  in  Karka's  old  age,  a  second 
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son  Dhruva  was  born,  during  whose  niimirity,  after  Karka's  death, 
Govinda  appears  to  have  temporarily  oecupiL'd  the  throne. 

This  Govinda,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Karka,  was  also  called 
Prabhutavarsha.  One  plate  of  Govinda's  Kdvi  grant  is  dated 
6aka  749  (a.d.  827).  It  gives  no  details  regarding  Govinda,  The 
grant  is  made  from  Broach  and  records  the  gift  of  a  village' 
to  a  temple  of  the  Sun  oil  led  JnvMitya  in  Kotipur  near  Etipikd 
that  is  Kavi  thirty  mites  north  of  Broach.  The  writer  of  the  grant 
is  Yonjeavara  son  of  Avalokita  and  the  Uutaka  or  grantor  was 
one  Bhat^a  Kuniuda.  As  it  contains  no  reference  to  Govindfl's 
succession  the  plate  favours  the  view  that  Govinda  remained  in 
power  only  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Dhruva. 

This  Dhruva,  who  is  also  called  Nirupama  and  Dhanivarsha,  is 
nir-ntloned  as  rult-r  in  a  Baroda  grant  dated  S'aka  757  (A.n.  835).* 
lie  therefore  probably  cauie  to  the  throne  either  on  attaining  his 
majority  in  the  lifetime  of  his  uncle  and  predecessor  Govinda  or 
after  Govinda's  death,  Uhruva's  Baroda  grant  {S'.  757,  a.d.  83o)  is 
made  from  a  place  called  SarvvantangaUt  near  Khedii  and  records 
the  gift  of  a  villaire  to  a  Brahman  named  Yoga'  of  Badarasidhi 
apparently  Borsad.  The  writer  of  the  grant  is  mentioned  as  the 
minister  of  peace  and  war,  Ndrayana  stm  of  Durgabhatta,  and 
the  Dutaka  or  grantor  is  the  illustrious  Devarjlja.  Dhruva  seems 
to  have  abandoned  his  father's  position  of  loyal  feudatory  to  the 
main  Raslitrakfitas.  According  to  a  copperplate  dated  S^uka  832 
(a-d.  UlO)  Vallabha  that  is  Amoghavarsha,  also  called  the  illiw- 
trioUK  great  .Skambi,  sent  an  army  and  be.sieged  and  burned  the 
Kiinthikji  that  is  the  coast  tract  between  Bombay  and  Oamlmy. 
In  the  course  of  this  campaign,  according  to  Dhniva  II.'s  Bagumrd 
grant  (!S.  789,  A.n.  867),*  Dhruva  died  on  the  field  of  battle  covered 
witli  wounds  while  routing  the  army  of  Vallabha  or  Amoghavarsha. 
This  stjatcment  is  supported  by  a  Kanheri  cave  inscription  which 
shows  that  Amoghavarsha  was  still  alive  in  S'aka  799  (a.d,  877). 

Dhruva  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Akdlavarsha  also  called 
S'ubhatunga.  A  verse  in  Dhruva  II.'s  Bngiimrfi  grant  (S'  7S9,  a.d. 
867)  says  that  A kalavarsha  established  himself  in  the  territory  of 
his  father,  which,  after  Dhruva's  death  in  battle,  hail  been  overrun 
by  the  army  of  Vallabha  and  had  been  distracted  by  evil-minded 
followers  and  dependants.'' 

Akrilavarsha  was  succeeded  liy  his  son  Dhruva  IT.  also  called 
Dh^rdvarsha  and  Nirupama.  Uf  Dhruva  1 1,  two  copperplates  remain 
the  published  Bagumrd  grant  dated  f>aka  789*  (a.d.  867)  and  an 


'  All  Tillage  and  boundary  details  have  hifn  identified  by  Dr,  Bilhler.     Ind.  Ant.  V. 
148.  »Ind.  Ant.  XIV.  IM, 

*  Tliijs  dona."^  is  said  to  bave  Tx-cn  given  the  name  of  Jyutisluka  by  the  illoatiioiu 
Govindnrdji)  apparuiilly  tlu:  uuck  and  predeceuor  of  the  gT.iiiting  king. 

*lnil.  Ant.  XII.  Hit. 

*  Ind.   Ant.    Xll,   184.     Tbe  verse  nmy  be  translated  '  By  whom  Itefore   long  woi 
ftccnpied  the  prdviuce  handed  down   from  his  fatlier  which  bad  been  overrun  by 
forces  of  Vallabha  and  distracted  by  numbers  of  evil-minded  followers.' 

«lnd.x\nt,Xll.  179. 
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"onpublished  Baroda  ffranfc  dated  S'aka  703  (a.d.  871).' 
rtcord  that  Dhruva  crushed  ccrtaiu  intrigues  among 
or    bandliuvauja,  and   established   himself  firmly  on 
Regarding  the  troubles  at  the  beginning  of  his  rt'ijarn 
plate  states   that  on  one    side  Vallabha  the  head  of 
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Both  plates 
his  relatives 
the  throne, 
the  BugumrtL 
the  Dakhan 
BiLsh^rakutas  was  still  against  him  ;  ou  another  side  Dhruva  had  to 
face  an  aruiy  of  Gurjjaras  instigated  by  a  member  of  his  own 
family- ;  thirdly  he  was  opposed  by  certain  of  his  relatives  or  Mudha- 
vdh  ;  and  lastly  he  had  to  contend  against  the  intrigues  of  a  j'ounger 
brother  or  anuja.  It  further  appears  from  Dhruva  II.'s  Baguniiil 
plate  that  he  checked  im  inroad  by  a  Mihira  king  with  a  powerful 
army.  This  Mihira  king  was  probably  a  chief  of  the  K^thidvdda 
Mehra  who  on  the  dowufall  of  the  Valabhis  spread  their  power 
across  Gujar;it.  In  all  these  troubles  the  Bagumra  grant  notes  that 
Dhruva  was  aided  by  a  younger  brother  named  Govindarnja.  This 
I  Govindaiaja  is  mentioned  as  appointed  by  Dliruva  the  Dutaka  of 
^Hbe  grant. 

^^L  Dhruva  II.'s  BagnmrA   (a.d.  867)   grant  was  made  at  Bhrigu- 
^Htachchha  or  Broach  after  bathing  in  the  Narbadd.     It  records  the 
^gift  to  a  Brahman  of  the  village  of  Parilhanakn,  prolmbly  tlie  village 
of  Palsdna"  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Bagmiira  in  the  Balesar  sub- 
division of  the  GHikwjir'.s  territory  of  iSurat  and  Navsiirl.     Dhruva'a 
Baroda  grant  (a.d.  871)  was  also  made  at  Broach.   It  is  a  grant  to  the 
god  Eap^les'vara  Mahddeva  of  the  villages  Konvalli  and  Nakkabhajja 
both  mentioned  as  close  to  the  south  hank  of  the  Mahi.     The  facta 
that  the  Bagumra  grant  (A.D.  867)  transfers  a  village  so  far  south 
I      as  Balesar  near  NavsSrl  and  that  four  years  later  the  Baroda  grant 
I      (a.d.  871)    mentions  that  Dhruva's  territory  lay  between  Broach 
&nd  the  Mahi  seem  to  prove  that  between  a.d.  867  and  871  the 
>riion  of  Dhruva's  kingdom  south  of  Broach  passed  back  into  the 
ids  of  the  main  Rashtraktitas, 

The    next    and    last    known    Gujardt    Rd.shtrakt'jta    king      \n 

k^lavarsha- Krishna  son  of  Dantivarmman.     A  grant  of  this  king 

has  been   found  in  Bagumrd    dated   S^aka   810  (a.d.  888),*    The 

composition  of  the  grant  is  so    bad  and  the  genealogical  versea 

after  Earka  are  so  confased  that  it  seems  unsafe  to  accept  any  of 


'  Tblt  plate  was  in  Dr.  BhagTfsfnUl's  possession.  It  is  amcmg-  the  plates  bequeathetl  to 
Dritwh  llusenm.  I>r  HhaadArkar  (B.  B.  K.  A.  8.  .11.  XVI  [I.  S55)  mentions  another 
ibUahed  gnuit  of  S'.  "89  (a.d.  867)  mode  by  Dhnn-a's  brother  DantivftimTnan. 
TIhw  may  W  either  the  Ourjjar.'u  betweeo  MAlw.i  and  Gujarit,  or  tliu  Bhfntn'W 
IS  north  of  the  Mahi.  It  is  sIho  possible  thnt  they  may  Ih?  Cli^vadits  wi  in  this 
the  t«nn  Garjjara  docs  not  refer  to  the  tribe  bnt  to  the  enuntry.  [Tlicro 
little  reuon  to  doubt  the  reference  is  to  the  Gurjjaras  of  BhinmAl  or  ^rlmil, 
pro\»bly  acting  through  their  iinderlorda  tlu)  Chiira^lAs  of  AnaViilaviida  whoso  Idngf 
in  A.H,  865  wHt  t^le  wsrliko  Ksheno  KAja  (a.u.  S-41  -866).  Census  and  other  recent 
iafaraition  eatablish  almost  with  certainty  that  tho  Cliilvadds  or  ChAvo^akaa  are  of  tlio 
Gwgan  nee.] 

•fte  identification  is  not  satisfactory.  Except  the  BrAhman  settlement  of  Mottaka, 
■wpwreutly  the  well  known  Motdia  firslhtuan  setlk-ment  of  Motl,  which  is  mentioned  aa 
ntaat«d  OB  the  west  though  it  is  on  the  north-east,  none  of  the  Iwondary  village! 
oan  be  identified  in  tlie  neighliourhood  of  PalsAna.  In  spite  of  this  the  name  Palsana 
abd  ita  ek>ee  Ticinity  to  BagomrA  where  the  grant  was  found  make  this  tdeutigcation 
probable.  *  lod.  Ant.  XUI.  65. 
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its  dotaila  oxcnpfc'ita  date  which  13  clearly  6aka  810  (a.d.  888).  It 
Beems  also  improbable  tliat  tlio  son  of  Daotivarmman  who  flourished 
ia  S^aka  734»  (a.d.  812)  could  bo  reirrntn^  in  i^aka  810  (a.d.  888) 
Beventy-six  years  later.  Still  the  sixty-three  years'  reign  ^  of  tho 
contemporary  Manyakhcta  Rdahtrakuta  Amoghavarsha  (S.  736- 
799,  A.D.  814-877)  shows  that  this  is  not  impossible. 

The  grant  which  is  made  from  Ankleavar  near  Broach  records 
the  gift  to  two  Brdhmaus  of  the  village  of  KavithasMhi  the  modern 
Kosad  four  miles  north-east  of  Surat,  described  as  situated  in  the 
VariAvi  (the  modern  Variav  two  miles  north  of  Surat)  sub-division  of 
116  villages  in  the  province  of  Koukau.  The  grant  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  peace  and  war  minister  the  illustrious  Jajjaka 
aon  of  Kaluka,  the  Dutaka  being  tho  head  oflScor  (maliattama- 
aarvudhikarij  the  Brahman  Ollaiyaka.^  This  grant  seems  to  imply 
the  recovery  by  the  local  dynasty  of  some  portion  of  the  disputed 
area  to  the  south  of  the,Tapti.  This  recovery  must  have  been  a 
passing  success.  After  Saka  810  (a.d  888)  nothing  is  known  of  the 
Gujarftt  Rdsh^rakfitas.  And  the  re-establishment  of  the  power  of  the 
R^shtraki'itas  of  Manyakheta  of  the  main  line  in  sooth  Gujar&t  in 
Sfaka  83G  (a.d.  914)  is  proved  by  two  copperplates  found  in  NavsArf 
which  record  the  grant  of  villages  near  Navsdri,  in  what  tho  text 
calls  the  Ldta  country,  by  king  Indra  Nityamvarsha  son  of 
Jagattunga  and  grandson  of  Krishna  AkAlavarsha.* 

That  Amoghavarsha's  long  reign  lasted  till  Saka  799  (a.d.  877) 
is  clear  from  the  Kanheri  cave  inscription  already  referred  to.  His 
reign  can  hardly  have  lasted  much  longer ;  about  Saka  800  (a.d.  878) 
may  be  taken  to  be  its  end. 

Amoghavarsha  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Krishna  also  called 
Akilavarsha,  both  his  names  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  Gujardt 
Rdshtrakuta  king  of  the  same  time  (a.d.  8SH).s  It  has  been  noted 
above  that,  i  a  consequence  of  the  attempt  of  Karka's  son  Dhruva  I. 
(a.d.  835-867)  to  establish  his  independence,  Amoghavarsha's  rela- 
tions with  the  Guiard,t  Rdshtrakutas  became  extremely  hostile  and 
probably  continued  hostile  till  hia  death  (a.d.  877).  That  Amogha- 
varsha'a  son  Krishna  kept  up  the  hostilities  is  shown  by  ludra's 
two  NavsAri  plates  of  S^aka  836  (a.d.  914)  which  mention  his  grand- 
father Krishna  fighting  with  the  roaring  Giirjjara.*  Regarding  this 
fight  the' late  lUshtrakuta  Kardd  plate  (S^.  891,  A.D.  973)  further 
says  that  K^-ishna's  enemies  frightened  by  his  exploits  abandoned 
Khctaka,  that  is  Khecld,  with  its  Mandala  and  its  forepart  that  is 
the  surrounding  country.  Probably  this  roaring  Gurjjara  or  king 
of  Gujardt,  was  a  northern  ally  called  in  by  some  Rdshtrakuta  of  the 


»  Ind.Ant.  XIH.  65-69. 

>  These  vera  Among  Dr.  BhagrdnlAl'a  coppeqilAtea,  and  seem  to  be  the  same  as  th« 
two  grauta  pubEshed  by  Dr.  BlmadArkar  in  B.  B.  R,  A.  S.  JL  XVIU.  253. 

•  ^o  above  piige  127. 

♦  The  text  is :  g^r^%Kc;T^H^fe^o<jft.gBt7»H3  :  I    5^%^    tR^TK^K- 
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Oajardt  branch,  perhaps  by  Krishua's  namesake  the  donor  of  the 
A.D.  888  Bagumrtt  grant.  The  Dakhan  Krishna  seems  to  have 
trjamphed  over  his  Gujarat  namesake  as  henceforward  South  Gujarat 
or  Lfitu  was  permanently  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Dakhan 
ihtrakdtas.' 

At  this  litne  (a.d.  910)  a  grant  from  Kapadvanj  dated  3^.  832 
(ad.  910)  and  published  in  Ep.  Ind.  1.  52fl*.  states  that  a  mahd- 
gdfftnnta  or  noble  of  Krishna  Akdlavarsha's  named  Prachandn,  with 
his  dn'^iandyalm  Chandragupta,  was  in  charge  of  a  sub-division  of 
750  villftgea  in  the  Khed^  district  at  Harshapura  apparently  Harsol 
near  Partintij.  The  grant  gives  the  name  of  Prachaiida^s  family  aa 
Br^hma-vaka  (?)  and  states  that  the  family  gained  its  fortune  or 
kLakshmJ  by  the  prowess  of  the  feet  of  Akklavarsha,  showing  that 
ihe  members  of  the  family  drew  their  authority  from  Akillavnraha. 
The  grant  mentions  four  of  Prachanda's  ancestors,  all  of  whom 
have  non-Gujarat  Kdnarese-looking  names.  Though  not  independ- 
ent rulers  Pi-achanda's  ancestors  seem  to  have  been  high  Rdahtrakuta 
oflBcers.  The  first  is  called  .*?uddha-kkiimbadi,  the  second  his  son 
Degtidi,  the  third  Degadi'sson  R^ijahamsa,  the  fourth  Rtijahamsa's 
son  Dhavalappa  the  father  of  Prachanda  and  Akkuka.  The  plate 
describes  Rdjahamsa  as  bringing  back  to  his  house  its  flying  fortune 
as  if  he  had  regained  lost  authority,  'i'he  plate  describes  Dhavalappa 
as  killing  the  enemy  in  a  moment  and  then  giving  to  his  lord  the 
Mandalaor  kingdom  which  the  combined  enemy,  desirous  of  glory, 
had  taken.  This  apparently  refers  to  Akdlavarsha's  enemiesabandon- 
ing  Khetaka  with  its  Mandala  as  mentioned  in  the  late  Rdshtrakuta 
Eard^  plate  (a.d.  973).  Dhavalappa  is  probably  Akdlavarsha'a 
pneral  who  fought  and  defeated  the  roaring  Gnrjjara,  a  success 
rhich  may  have  led  to  Dhavalappa  being  placed  in  military  charge 
^f  Oujardt.*  The  Kapadvanj  (a.d.  910)  grant  describes  Dhavalappa 'a 
son  Prachanda  with  the  feudatory  title  *  Who  has  obtained  the  five 
great  words.'  Dr.  BhftgvdnUl  believed  Prachanda  to  be  a  mere 
epithet  of  Akkuka,  and  took  Chandragupta  to  be  another  name  of 
the  same  person,  but  the  published  text  gives  the  facts  as  abova 
statad.  The  grantee  is  a  Brflhman  and  the  grant  is  of  the  village 
of  VyAghrAsa,  perhaps  VagrA  in  Broach.'  The  plate  describes 
Akkaka  as  gaining  glory  fighting  in  the  battle  field.  A  rather 
unintelligible  verse  follows  implying   that  at  this  time  the  Solla- 

Pyidysld haras,  apparently  the  North  Konkan  S^ilfiharas  (who  traced 
Ifceir  lineage  from  the  Vidyddharas)  also  helped  Akdlavarsha  against 
bia  enemies.*  probably  by  driving  them  from  South  Gujar&t.  The 
CfilAhdra  king  at  this  time  would  be  Jhanjha  (a,d.  916). 

'  It  will  be  noted  that  in  S'ak*  83<>  (A.D.  914)  Krishija'a  grandson  Indra  re-grant" 
400  renxned  vilUgea  miiny  of  which  were  perhaps  resumed  at  this  time  by  Krishna. 
^^^  •  It  follows  that  none  of  Dturalappa's  three  ancestors  had  any  connection  with 

^H  '  Ur.    HtUtAch  (Ep.  Ind.  I.  52)   iilenti6ea  VyAghr4an  with  Vagh^,  north-oast    of 
^^Knpadvanj.     Dr.  Bhagx'lnlAl's  acconnt  of  tho  grant  was  baaed  on  an  impression  sent 
■|v  hha  hf  the  MaailAta4r  of  Knpadvanj. 
r^«  The  text  is:  •^  f^^jr^^TTTT^    %1  [^1  fTT^cT  ?rm^  "nPRT  f^\  W^^ 

^    r^l  'ni^f^SW^-     Dr- HulUch  takes  the  Sella- Vidyftdhara  here  named 
he  another  hmther  of  Prachanda  and  Akk\iki.     The  verse  is  corrupt. 
a  I3«r-I7 
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Krisbua  or  Akdlavarsha  had  a  son  named  Jagattunga  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  come  to  the  throne.  Other  plates  show  that 
he  went  to  Chedi  the  modern  Bnndelkhand  and  remained  there 
during  his  father's  lifetime.  By  Liikishuii  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Chedi,  Jagattunga  had  a  son  named  ludra  also  called  Nityamvurslia 
RatV-ikandarpn.  In  both  of  ludra 'a  Navsfiri  copperplates  (>.D.  914) 
lodra  is  mentioned  as  Vddiinudhyaia,  Falling  at  the  feet  of,  that  ia 
successor  of,  not  his  father  but  his  graud father  Akulavarsha.' 
One  historical  attribute  of  Indra  in  both  the  plates  is  that  **ha 
uprooted  in  a  moment  the  Mehr,"'  apparently  rt'ferring  to  some 
contemporary  Mehr  king  of  North  Kathi6vdda.  Buth  the  Navsftri 
plates  of  S^aka  8oG  (a.d.  914)  note  that  the  grants  were  made  under 
peculiar  cooditiona.  The  plates  say  that  the  donor  Indra  Nityam« 
varsha,  with  his  capital  at  Mfluyakheta,  had  come  to  a  place  named 
Kurondaka  for  i\ie  jui tjnhandha  or  investiture  festival.  It  is  curious 
that  though  M-inyakheta  is  mentioned  as  tho  capital  the  king  ia 
described  as  having  come  to  Kurun^aka  for  the  investiture. 
Kurundaka  was  apparently  not  a  large  town  as  the  plates  mention 
that  it  was  given  in  grant.'  At  his  investiture  Indra  made  great 
gifts.  Ho  weighed  himself  against  gold  or  silver,  and  before 
leaving  the  scales  he  pave  away  Kurundaka  and  other  places,  twenty 
and  a  half  l^khs  of  dramma  coins,  and  400  villages  previously 
granted  but  taken  back  by  intervening  kings.  These  details  have 
an  air  of  exaggeration.  At  the  same  time  gifts  of  coins  by  lakhu 
are  not  improbable  by  so  mighty  a  king  as  Indra  and  as  to  the 
▼illaf^es  the  bulk  of  them  had  already  been  alienated.  Tho  fact  of 
lavish  gnmts  ia  supported  by  the  finding  of  these  two  plates  of  the 
same  date  recording  grants  of  two  different  villages  made  on  the 
same  occasion,  the  language  being  the  same,  and  also  by  a  verse  in 
the  late  RAshtrakuta  Kardd  plate  (S^.  894,  a.d.  972)  where  Indra  is 
described  as  making  numerous  grants  on  copperplates  and  building 
many  temples  of  S^iva.*  The  date  of  Indi*a*s  grants  (S^.83b*,  A.D.  914) 
is  the  date  of  hia  investiture  and  accession.  This  is  probable  as 
the  latest  known  date  of  his  grandfather  Krishna  is  S'aka  833' 
(a.d.  911)  and  we  know  that  Indra'a  father  Jagattunga  did  not 
reign.'  tJmivara  and  Tenna,  the  villages  granted  in  the  two  inves- 
titure plates,  are  described  as  situated  near  Kammayijja  tho  modern 
Kfimlej  m  the  Lilta  province.  They  are  probably  the  modern  villages 
of  Umra  near  Siyan  four  miles  west  of  Kimlej,  and  of  Tenna 
immediately  to  the  west  of  BArdoli,  which  last  ia  mentioned  under 
the  form  Varadapallikft  as  the  eastern  boundary  village.  Dhruva 
H,*8  Bagnmra  plate  (S^.  789,  a.d.  8 (37)  mentions  Tenna  as  granted 


'  The  Ehdrepdtan  grant  makes  this  clear  by  paasing  over  Indra'a  father  JagEt« 
tunga  in  the  gcnealoi^y  and  entering  Indra  aa  the  graadion  and  Bucceaaor  of 
AkilavaiBha...  Jour.  B.  B.  K.  A.  Soc.  1.  217. 

*  The  text  has  HehnmiiUtamtruiydt  to  «?hinie  with  the  poetical  allasion  and  fignra 
about  Indra.     By  Merit  no  doubt  Mora  or  Mchr  ia  meant. 

'  Kurundaka  may  be  the  village  of  Knruu.i  in  tho  TL.4nu  zilla  seven  miles  nortb-eitti 
of  Bhiwndi.  It  was  a  village  given  a^ay  in  grant  and  cannot  therefore  txi  any  largB 
town.  [Kurttndv.id  at  tho  lioly  meeting  of  the  Erislna  and  Paochgauga  in  the 
k>outham  Maratha  Country  close  to  Narsola's  Vddi  aeema  a  more  likely  place  for  an 
investiture.]  *  J.  B.  A.  >«.  III.  94.  » Ind.  Ant.  XT.  109.  •  See  abo*o. 
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by  Dhrara  I.  to  a  BrAhman  named  Dhoddi  the  father  of  the 
Nennapa  -who  is  the  grantee  of  Dliruva  II. 'a  a.D.  867  BagumrA 
grant,  whose  son  Siddhabbatta  is  the  grantee  of  ladra'a  A.D.  914 
grant.*  The  re-jj^ranting  of  so  many  villaj^es  points  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  main  R^bhtrakilta  power  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  Gujardt  branch  of  the  Rdshtrakutas.^ 

Thoagh  no  materials  remain  for  fixing  how  long  after  A.D.  914 
Gajardb  belongod  to  the  M^nyakheta  Hd^htrakutns,  they  probably 
continaed  to  hold  it  till  their  destruction  in  S^aka  894  (a.D.  972)  by 
tile  Western  Ch4lukya  kiagTailappa.  This  is  the  more  likely  as 
inscriptions  show  that  till  then  ihe  neighbours  of  Gujardt,  the 
North  Koukan  STilahdras,  acknowledged  Rashtrakuta  supremacy. 

It  13  therefore  probable  that  Gujarat  passed  to  the  conquering 
Tailappa  as  part  of  the  Rishtraku^a  kingdom.  Further,  aa  noted 
below  in  Part  II.  Chapter  II.,  it  seoms  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
aboat  S'akaQOO  (a.d.  978)  TaiUppa  entrusted  Gujardtto  his  general 
B&mppa  or  Dvarappa,  who  fought  with  the  Solauki  M^Uardja  of 
Anahilavida  (a.D.  901-997). 

LThe  tfxt  doee  not  carrj-  the  qacstion  of  the  origin  of  tho  RlshtrakiitM  beyond 
^Ifc*  point  tlut,  »l»ut  the  miJtlle  of  the  fifth  century  a.d,.  two  tribes  bearing  th« 
^^■lOMly  asaooiated  luine*  Klthod  and  K»t^a,  the  leaders  of  both  of  which  are  knowa 
^^B  Saaakrit  u  B  Uhtrakdtaa,  appeared  the  fint  in  Upper  India  the  second  in  tba 
H^pomfaay  Karnitak,  and  that  the  traditions  of  both  tribes  teeni  to  show  they  were  either 
"^Octbemers  or  foreigners  Brihinanised  aud  included  under  the  all-embrAcing  term 
RajpaL  The  Sanskrit  form  R;iahtrak6ta  may  mean  either  leaders  of  the  RilBtatra 
tribe  or  beads  of  the  territorial  division  named  rdH/tlra.  The  clisely  related  forma 
RUhtrapati  and  Grim  ikiiu  occur  (above  pvge  82l  Ln  VaUbhi  inscriptions.  And  Mr. 
Fleet  (K/mareae  Dynasties.  32)  notices  that  EUsh^rakuta  is  used  in  the  inscriptions  of 
vnay  dyaaitiea  aa  a  title  equivalent  to  RikshVrapati.  Such  a  title  might  readily 
beecnna  a  family  nam*  like  that  of  the  Sjhi  Jats  of  the  Panjlb  or  the  Marilthi 
•ttmamea  Patel,  Nadkarni,  and  De«4i.  It  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the  MArwAr 
tr.tiliti(iri«  (Rajpntina  Gazetteer,  III.  24(J)  connect*  tho  word  RAthod  with  Raahtra 
ooontry  making  the  origlnil  form  Riahtravara  or  World-blessing  and  rcferriug  to  aa 
e»rly  tribal  gn  irdian  RAshtro^yena  or  the  Worli- Falcon.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
tkc  origin  of  b^th  forms  of  tlie  name,  of  Uiithod  as  well  aa  of  Rjialitiakiita,  is  the  titi* 
ruler  of  a  district  At  the  same  time  in  the  case  of  the  southern  UiiithVraliUiaa  tha 
b»Iaao«  of  evidince  is  in  support  of  a  tribal  origfin  of  the  natue.  The  RatV*»  »' 
Saandatti  in  Belgauni,  appirtntly  with  justice,  claim  descent  from  the  former  RAehtra- 
kiU  rulers  (Relgaum  Qazetteer,  .Vi5).  Further  that  the  R^sh^rakii^as  considered 
tttemeUes  to  belong  to  the  Rat^a  tribe  is  shown  by   ladra  KityatnTarsba  C^.o.  014) 


'  Though  Xht  name  of  the  gotra  Lak»hammywi  and   Ldkahdyaivua  diflTora  slightly 
to  the  It*,  the  identity  of  the  name  N-^iinapa  the  son  of   Dho<l.ii  and   th« 


ibhau*  tbe  A.n,  »I4  grantee,  suggeais  that  the  original  grant  of  the 

^1^.. .,.,u   by  Dhruva  I.  (a.d.  7951   had  been  cancelled  in  the  mtervnl  and  in 

▲.dTSu    was  renewed  by  king  Indra  Nityamvarsha.    [Dr.  Bhaodirk^r  reads  the 
naina  la  Uulra'a  Navsdri  grant  (A.n.  914)  as  Vennapa.l  .         r-      x. 

*  That  in  a.i>.  915  the  Dakhan  Rdsh^rakiitas  held  QajarAt  aa  far  north  as  Cambay 
fa  Mipported  by  the  Arab  traveller  Al  Masiidi  who  (Prairies  dOr.  I.  253-2.M)  speaks 
o(  Ca.iibay.  when  he  visitwl  it.  as  a  dourishing  town  ruled  by  Hania  the  deputy  of 
tha  B«lhar4  l.>r<l  of  Mii.kir.  The  country  along  the  gulf  of  Cam»>ay  wa9  a  taeces- 
iioa  of  ©tftisnt  villages  fields  and  woods  with  date-palm  and  other  groves  alive  witlii 
platoolts  and  parrots. 
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calling  Uinuclf  RaUAkiuidarpa  the  Love  of  th«  Ba^taa.  The  remit  u  thus  in  agnemevA 
with  the  view  accepted  in  the  t«xt  that  Raahtrakuta  means  leaden  of  the  Batta  tribe, 
the  form  R^lsh^rn  being  perhaps  chosen  becanss  the  leaden  held  the  position  of 
Bafshtrakutas  or  District  Eeailonen.  According  to  Dr.  Bhandu'kar  (Deccan  History,  0> 
the  trihal  usmo  Ratta  or  R^sh^ra  enters  into  the  still  more  famons  Dakbaii  trifaal 
name  Mahordtha  or  Mahrltta.  So  far  as  present  information  goes  both  the  Baf^M  and 
the  Qrent  Ratt^'  are  to  be  traced  to  the  Eistikas  mentioned  in  number  five  of  Asoka'a 
(B.C.  245)  Gim4r  edicts  among  the  Apan^ntos  or  westerners  along  with  the  Peteaikaa 
or  people  of  Paithan  about  forty  miles  north-east  of  Ahmadnagar  (KolhApnr  Gazetteer, 
82).  Whether  the  R^stika  of  the  edicts  is  like  Peteijika  a  purely  local  name  and  if  ao 
why  a  portion  of  the  north  Dakhan  should  be  specially  known  as  the  country  or 
Riksbtra  ore  points  that  must  remain  open.' 

The  explanation  that  Ktiu  the  second  half  of  IUab(rakUVa,  means  chief,  has  been 
accepted  in  the  text.  Thia  is  probably  correct.  At  the  same  time  the  rival  theory 
deserves  notice  that  the  name  R&sh(rak6(*  is  formed  from  two  tribal  names  K(it> 
representing  the  early  widespread  tribe  allied  to  the  Oonda  known  as  Ko^^  and 
Koda  in  the  Central  Provinces  North  Konkan  and  Delhi  (ThAnaGazettoer,  XII.  Part  II. 
414).  In  support  of  this  view  it  may  be  noticed  that  Abhimanyu'a  fifth  centiny 
B&ahtrak^ta  inacription  (J.  Bo.  Br.  R.  As.  XVI.  92J  refen  to  the  Ko^f"  thongh  aa 
•ncmiea  nut  allies  of  the  RtUhtraku^aa.  At  the  same  time  certain  detaila  ia 
Abhimanyu's  grant  favour  an  early  R4ahtraku(a  settlement  in  the  (Jcntral  Piovincea, 
the  probuble  bead-qoarten  of  the  Ko^fas.  The  grant  ia  dated  from  Minapura  and 
ia  QUMle  to  Dakahina  SWtk  of  Fethapangaraka  which  may  be  the  Great  ifira  shrine  in 
the  Mftbidev  hills  in  UoshangJlbid,  a<  tbii  ahrine  ia  under  the  management  of  a 
petty  chief  of  a  place  called  Pagira,  and  aa  Mtfnpar  in  the  Vindhya  bills  is  not  far 
off.  Against  the  tribal  origin  of  the  word  Kiita  is  to  be  set  the  fact  th^t  the  aortbam 
Rattaa  are  also  colled  Il^htrakdtas  though  any  connection  between  them  and  tke 
Kot^a  tribe  seema  unlikely. 

The  question  remains  wer«  the  southern  Rattaa  or  RAahtrakdtas  connected  with 
the  northern  Riltho<^  or  IUsbtraku{as.  If  so  what  was  the  nature  of  the  connection 
and  to  what  date  does  it  belong.  The  fact^tbat,  while  the  later  soathera  R^shtrakAt^^ 


1  It  •eems  doubtful  whether  the  K&aarese  Ratfaa  the  Bel^;aam  Ra<(ii  and  th«  Tblogu  ReddU  oould 
have  beau  Rislikas  or  IoomU  in  tb«  north  nakbsn.  Tba  widespread  ileddis  trace  their  origin 
(Ballour's  SncydoptetiiA  of  India,  III.  360)  to  fUJamandri »baut  thirty  miles  from  tbo  mouth  oftb* 
Ooittv^,  A  triuJiticm  of  »  oortharo  origin  renuiDS  among  some  of  the  Reddia.  The  TInniveQjr 
Hcddls  (Madras  J.  Lit.  and  Science.  18S7-M,  p*ge  136  note  M)  call  theniaelTes  Audh  Rrddi« and  aasaii 
Ihat  Owlh  Is  tho  nativd  ooantry  of  (heir  tribe.  The  late  Sir  Qsoiks  Oampball  (J.  R.  As.  Soo.  XXX.V. 
I>art  n.  ISO)  haa  recorded  the  notahle  fact  that  the  fine  handsome  Kaddis  of  the  north  of  the  Kinara 
aouDtry  are  like  the  Jits.  With  this  pwaonaJ  reaemblaooe  may  be  eompaied  the  Reddii'  onrious  form 
«t  pol;andr>  (Balfoar'a  EncyolopiBdla,  III,  830)  in  aoeordanoa  with  which  the  wife  of  tike  ohlld-bcuband 
bears  children  to  tho  adult  a»lea  of  the  family,  a  praotioe  which  reo«i>'ad  tbeorios  (eompara 
Ifr.  KirVpatriok  in  Indian  Ant.  VII.  84  and  Dr.  Moir  in  Ditto  VI.  S:5)  wonld  onoq^ta  with  the 
northern  or  SIcythlan  conquerors  of  Upper  Indli  during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  er^  la 
aupporl  of  a  nortbem  R4ta  element  laf^r  th'in  Asoka's  Bisilkaa  the  following  points  may  be  noted, 
niat  the  Ksbaharita  or  Khahar&ta  tribe  to  which  the  great  northern  conqncror  NahApena  (a.d.  180) 
belonged  ahould  disappear  from  the  Dakhiui  soomB  unlikely.  Karahiraka  the  Mahibhilrata  naoia 
(As.  Hes.  XV.  47,  i^unted  in  WlUon'i  Worka  VI.  17S)  for  Kartd  on  the  Krishna  sngge^ta  (hat 
Nabapina's  conquest  inc'luie<l  SiUra  and  that  the  nanie  of  the  holy  place  on  Uw  Krishna  was  altarad 
to  give  it  a  rasaait>lan<'«  to  the  n'«roe  nf  the  conqiAror's  trlbo.  That,  periiapa  after  their  overthrow 
by  QautamlpnitnaS'&takarMi  (t.o.  140),  the  Khaharfttas  may  have  eataWlshed  a  local  centre  at 
Korandwftcf  s^  the  meetinK  of  the  Kfishaa  and  the  Panohgangt  magr  ba  tha  adplaaatioo  why  io 
A.o.  014,  oeaturies  after  Mtoyakheta  or  IfUkhet  had  be<rome  their  eapltsl,  tha  SishttokAfa  Iiidra 
ahould  proceed  for  inve.^tlture  to  Kuniniaka,  which,  though  this  is  doubtful,  oqa)'  be  KurandwU. 
The  parallel  ca«e  n(  the  Kbaharitss'  aaaoclatee  the  Patbav&s,  nho  passed  across  the  southern  D»khan 
and  by  IntermnrritKe  hare  'n  the  Pillaf  assumed  the  ohvicterietlas  of  a  southern  tribe,  give  a 
probahllUy  in  th*  exialonce  of  a  northfra  Khabarita  or  Rita  element  In  the  aouthcra  Biihrisk&(«« 
and  Baffas  which  the  facts  at  prcKDt  araiUble  would  not  olherwbr  justif* . 
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nil  tfaenuelvea  Yidavu  of  tbe  Lunar  rac«,  the  northerners  claim  descent  either 
from  Ku4a  the  son  of  Ritiia  cr  from  Hirai;yaka'-ipu  would  teem  to  prove  no 
connection  did  not  Abhimanyu'a  fifth  centurj  grant  show  that  in  Lis  time  the 
■oathera  RisittrakUtas  hnd  not  begun  to  claim  Yailava  deocent.  That  the  M&rwilr 
Rathoda  trace  thtiii  name  to  tbe  rd/U  or  spine  of  Indra  (Tod's  Annals,  II.  2),  nnd 
in  a  closely  similar  fashion  the  Ritth  or  Riittu  Jdta  of  tho  ^■'atlej  {Ihbetson's  1881 
Cnuna,  p«ge  236)  explain  their  name  as  strong)iandod,  and  the  Rat^as  of  Bijdpnr  (Bij4pur 
Stat.  Aoconnt,  145)  trace  their  name  to  the  Kitnarese  rutfa  right  arm,  may  imply  no 
closer  connection  than  tho  common  attempt  to  find  a  meaning  for  the  Oiime  Ha^ta 
in  a  saitable  word  of  similar  sound.  A  legend  preserved  in  tbe  lUjputlna  Gazetteer 
(III.  2461.  bat  not  noted  by  Tod,  tells  bow  S'evji.  after  (a.d.  1139)  the  Musalmjkns 
drove  his  father  Jaichand  out  of  Kanauj  (Tod's  Annals,  I.  88)  took  Khcrgad  from 
the  Gehlots  and  went  to  the  Karni^ak  where  tbe  Rathods  had  ruled  before  they 
came  to  Kanaaj.  From  the  KaniAtak  Sev^ji  brought  the  imago  of  tbe  lUhtod 
lUshtra'^yena  which  is  now  in  the  temple  of  NdgAna  in  MevAd.  The  account  quoted 
!o  tbe  text  from  Tod  (AimaU,  I.  S3)  that  the  ILUhods  who  ro»e  to  power  in  Mlrw.lr 
in  the  thirteenth  contory  belonged  to  a  royal  family  who  had  held  Kanauj  Bince 
the  fifth  century  has  not  stood  the  test  of  recent  inquiry.  It  is  now  known  that 
•boat  l.D,  470  Eanaaj  was  in  the  bands  of  the  Guptis.  That  about  a.d.  600,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  contemporary  ifribarahacharita  it  was  ruled  by  the  Maukbari  nrabavarmdn 
who  was  pnt  to  death  by  a  Miilwa  chief  and  wa.i  succeeded  by  Harsba.  Abont  a.d.  750, 
•eoordiDgtOtbe  R&jjitaranglni,  Kanauj  was  bold  by  Ya^'ovarmiln,  and,  in  tho  next  century, 
aa  inscriptions  prove  by  tbe  family  of  Bhoja.  It  was  not  till  about  a.d.  1050  that 
Kananj  was  occupied  by  tbe  GahadavAla  or  Quhnrw.ila  family  from  whom  the  Rilthoda 
of  MlrwAr  claim  descent.^  If  the  legeadary  connection  of  the  Mdrwar  BiLthods  with 
Kananj  must  be  dismissed  can  tbe  WAtviXt  Rathods  be  a  branch  of  the  southern  lUsh- 
traki'itas  who  like  the  Mar^th&s  some  800  years  later  spread  conquering  northwards  ? 
8ocb  a  northom  settlement  of  the  southern  Rdshtrak^tas  might  be  a  consequence  of 
tbe  victories  of  the  great  Rdafa(rakii^  Dhruvit  who  according  to  received  opinions  about 
A.D.  790  conquered  as  far  north  as  Allahitbid.  It  is  beyond  question  that  southerners 
or  Ear9a(aa  were  settled  in  North  India  between  the  seventh  and  tho  eleventh  centuries. 
Still  the  latest  information  make*  it  improbable  that  Dhruva's  conquests  extended  further 
north  tlian  Gajaritt.  Nor  has  any  special  connection  been  traced  between  the  soutlum 
Bdab^akd{«a  and  the  middle-age  settlemonts  of  southerners  or  Ear^ittas  in  North 
Indifti'    Most  therefore  the  North  Indian  tribe  of  Rithods  be  admitted  to  have  itsorigin 


*  Tbs  stonnth  oontury  Kama]  Qibadariiaa  an  now  represeutod  by  the  BnnrloUs  wb<i  about  a.d. 
•mthrsw  Um  Cfaiiailols  in  Bundelkhand.    Tbess  Q4hftrwUi  or  BumJelas  tnoe  their  oiiiflo  to 

Bsuaiw  or  Kiai  uid  may,  as  HoBrnlo  ingfrests,  bare  boea  related  to  the  PHu  at  that  city  who  (everal 
ttmo*  laurourricd  with  the  DitkhAo  Rish/rukdCM.  Tho  Qibarwilfi  aoeiu  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Um  dbtrkct  o(  GarhM&l  (Qodwll)  In  the  UhutfUyMi.— (A.  H.  T,  J.) 

*  Th*  Vktaftnfja  <Jie(eat«d  by  Dhruva  who  hai  hitherto  be<:n  identifled  with  the  Vataa  kin;  of 
Bosambi  is  more  likely  to  prove  to  b«  a  Biehrija  of  the  Qiirjjaras  or  DhinmiA  or  S'rtiiii^  In  north 
Oojarai.  Among  nferences  to  southorq  settleinenta  in  North  India  beiwoen  a.d.  000  and  1000  mny 
ks  aatad  (he  tndition  (Wilion's  Indian  Caste,  II.  143)  of  a  Draridlun  strain  In  the  Eaabmlr  Bnrbni«QS 
and  la  the  elereDth  century  also  in  KasbnUr  (Raiirtaraiigtni,  VI.  337)  Iho  presence  of  a  B'lrtavahana 
4rBMtj  beariiiir  the  wme  name  as  Uks  early  S'lnantfUBBS  of  Paithan  near  Ahoiadnagar.  Other 
tnttaaees  which  ml^bt  s«em  more  directly  assiwiated  with  the  southern  Betshtraktitas  (a.i>.  fiOO  -970)  are 
tke  ilx  tUriUlaJca  rul'^  0(  Kep&l  be^lnninit  with  A.o.8aa  (Ind.  Ant.  VII.  61)  and  the  natives  of  Knmafa. 
das'*  In  K^mOd  Ghasnavl'e  army  (A.u.lOOO  - 1025)  who  (Sacfaau'g  Albemni,  1. 173  ;  II.  I6T)  iu«d  the 
KafBitta  alphatMSt.  Tbe  prossaoe  of  Kar/ucta  rulers  la  Neptft  In  the  ntnth  and  tenth  oontiirie*  r«inains 
a  poBle.  But  tbe  nao  of  tbe  term  KariuTta  for  Chfclukyoa  of  Kalytfn  iu  a.d.  1000  (Ep,  Ind,  I.  230) 
eimuUthat  the  Nepal  chiefs  weroCbidukyaa  rather  than  Rtdhtrokiitas :  while  MtftimOd  Ohasnari'e 

I  Tsmrtss  majr  naturally  be  iraoed  to  the  mercenary  remains  of  BsTrappa's  army  of  Kalysm  Chiflukyas 

^^HlrtMsa  geDeral  Bltvppa  wm  slain  (Has  UaU.  I.  51)  and  his  followers  disponed  in  north  Oujarat  by 
^^^BU'a  fttjik  Solanki  at  the  close  of  tbe  tenth  oaatary.  Tbe  only  rewrded  eonaectioo  of  tbe  souiheru 
^^RUBAtmkttaa  with  Korthem  India  dorlo^  'he   middle  ages  (v.c,  7SO-11(0)  arc  tbeli  iatermonlages 
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as  Iat«  as  tlie  twelfth  centory,  and  further  u  the  North  Indian  name  Eithw]!  sot  Irihal 
but  derived  from  the  title  head  of  a  district,     t'everml  considerations  make  both  of  tbew 
•olution*  unlikely  if  not  impossible.     First  there  is  the  remarkably  widespread  existencft 
of  the  name  Itilhtor,  Hatha,  or  Ratti.  and  endless  ^•ariBtionB  of  these   names,  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  PanjAb,  among  all  castes  from  the  Brdhman  to  the  Baluch,  among  all 
religions  MasalmAn,  Sikli,  Jain,  and  Brjhmanic'     No  doubt  the  practice  of  a  waninjf 
tribe  adopting  the  name  of  a  waxing  tribe  has  always  been  common.     No  doubt  also  the 
fame  of  the  name  during  the  hist  GOO  years  must  have  temptt?d  other  cloues  to  styl* 
themselves  Ritho'J.   Ktill  it  is  to  be  noted:  first  that  (IbbeUon,  page 240)  the  lUthoiis  of 
tho  PanjAb  thongb  widespread  ore  not  numcrona  :  and  second  that  the  list  of  sub-casto 
names  has  this  tocrit  that  with  a  few  exceptions  the  holders  of  the  sub-name  are  not 
known  by  it  bat  by  some  general  or  craft  name.    Tlic  evidence  of  these  sub-caste  or 
tribal  names  seems  therefore  to  support  the  view  that  some  very  large  section  of  the 
Fanj&b  popalaWon  represent  an  important  tribe  or  nation  of  whom    the  least  mixed 
rcmnoat  arc  perhaps  the  Rdtliis  or  lower  class  Udjputs  of  Kingra  and  Chamba  (Ibbet»oa, 
p.igcB  21!)  and  '2iy\)  and  from  some  connection  with  whom  the  M.1rw:'it  Rttthods  of  th» 
thirteenth  century  may  have  taken  their    name.      Among  other    traces  of  northern 
Bishtras  In  the  iniddlo  ages  may   be   mentioned  the   twelfth  and  thiriccmth   century 
Rdsh^rakiitas  of  B.-uIaun  to  the  North- West  Provinces  (Kielhom  in  Epigraphia  Indica, 
I.  61  and  63)  and  (a.d.  1150)  in  the  KumArapila-Charltra  (Tod's  Western  India,   1S2> 
tbe   mention  of   Kdehtra-de^a  ncir  the    SawAlak  hills.      Among  earlier  and    more 
doubtful  references  are  the  Aratrioi  whom  probably  correctly  (since  at  that  time  A..D. 
247  one  main  Roman  trade  route  to  Central  Asi.i  p.uscd  up  the  Indus)  the  author  of  the 
Peri  plug   (McCrindlo,  120)    places  1>c-twfen   Ahhiria  or  lower  Siudh  and  Arachosia  or 
south-east  Afghanisttlin  that  is  in  north  h-indh  or  south  Ponj^b.     Another  earlier  and 
still  mnro  doubtful  reference  is  lliny's    {;».D.  77)  Oraturae  (Uist.  Nat.  VI.  i'3)  whom 
Vivien  de  St.  Martin  (Geog.  Oreque    et    Latiiie  de  I'liide,    303)   identifies    with    the 
Bdthods,    Tho  fact  that  while  claiming  descent  from  li^ima  the  Marwir  Rlthods  (Tod's 
Annals,  II.  2  and  5)  presurvvd  the  legend  that  their  founder  was  Yavana^wa  from  th» 
northern  city  of  Paralipur  supports  the  view  that  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged  was 
of  non-Indian  or  Central  Asian  origin,  and  that  this  is  the  tribe  of  whom  traces  remaia 
In  the  Rltlii  RAjpiits  of  the  Kfingra  hill  country  and  less  purely  in  the  widely  spread 
Bdts,  Battas,  and    Iti'ttis  of   the  Panjilb  plains.    The  examples  among  Parijiib  cast* 
names   Rora   for  Arom  (Ibbctson's   1881   Census,  page  297),   Her    for    Ahlr  (Dtito, 
230-275),   and   Hen  for  Ahori   (Ditto,   310)    suggest  that    the  Panj.ib    RAthors   or 
RattM  may  be  the  ancient  Aratt-as  whom  the  Mahfibhiirata  (Cliap.   VII.  Verse  44. 
J.  Bl.  Soo,  VI.  Pt.  I.  3S7  and  Vivien  do  St.  Martin  Geog.  Greque  ot  Latine  do  I'lnde, 
119)  ranks  with  Prasthalas,  Madras,  and  Gandh&ras,  Panjiib  and  frontier  tribes,  whose 
identification    with   tho    Bilhikas    (Karnaparvan,    20639'.)    raises    the   probability  of 
a   common    Central   Asian    origin.       Remembering    that    the    evidence    (Kshatrap* 
Cbaptcr,  pages  22  and  33)  favours  the  view  that  the  Kshatrapa  family  who  mled  tbe 
Panj.kb  between  B.C.  70  and  a. P.  7S  wore  of  the   same  tribe  as  Nahipana,'  and  also 
that  Sh.'lbi  is   so   favourite    a  prefix  iu  Samndra  Gupta's   (a.d.  3S0)  list  of  Kuahin 
tribes,  the  suggestion  may  be  oilercd  that  KshaharJlta  is  the  earlier  form  of  Shihara^t* 
and  is  tho    tribe  of  foreigners    afterwards  known  in  the  Panjub  as    AraUas  and   of 
which  traces  survive  in  the  present  wides^jrcad  tribal  names  KAta,  Katta,  Batha,  and 
BAthor.l 


with  the  P^lM  of  Bcnare*  (*.D>  860*  1000)  mentioDsd  above  (Psjre  132  Vote  1),  and,  Iwlween  a.d.  8(0 
and  R50,  with  the  Eklachuris  ot  Tripura  uexr  Jahalpar  (CunninBbam'a  Arch.  Sorver  Report  for  1B31, 
IX.  BO). 

>  Iha  details  compiled  from  the  excellent  index  and  tables  in  the  Ponjefb  Csnstts  j-ielcl  the  tollow- 
hUtJeadinfr  Rroups  :  37  sub.castes  named  Rtfttaor,  RKtor,  and  other  closa  variants  ;  SS  Rath  and  R  this 
■Bd  )  RahU* :  50  Ratas,  Rati*,  or  other  dose  variants.  Comp«re  Rihti  iho  name  of  th«  people  of 
KoMUt  Abu  (Rajputns  Oaxtteer,  IU.  139)  u>d  tb«  Ruht  tract  m  th*  narth>w«st  tA  Ahar  (Ditto,  1«7J, 
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AJ3.  470-900. 

HAT    the  Guptas    held  sway  in  Kdthidv.^da  till    the    time   of 

lagupta  (a.d.  464-470)  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  his   Sorath 

^iceroy  is  mentioned  in   Sknndat^upta's  inscription  on  the  Girudr 

3ck.      After    Skandagupta   under  the  next   known    Gapta  king 

ludhagnpta  (Gupta  105-180,  ad.  484-499)  no   trace  remnins  of 

Juptii  sovereignty  in  Sorath,     It  is  known  that  Biidhagupta  waa 

wuak  king  and  that  the  Gupta  kingdom  had   already  entered   on 

lecline  and  lost  its  outlying  provinces.     Who  hfld   Surdshtra 

Gujarat  during  the  period   of  Gupta  decline  until  the  arrival 

and  settlement  of    Bhatk^rka    in  a.d.    514   (Gtipta    105)  is    not 

letermined.     Still  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  during  or  shortly 

Eter  the  time  of  Budhagupta  some  other  race  or  dynasty  overthrew 

16   Gupta  Viceroy  of   these    provinces  and   took   them   from   the 

luptaa.      These    powerful    conquerors    seem    to  be  the  tribe   of 

[aitrakas  mentioned  in  Valabhi  copperplates  as  people  who  had 

}ttled    in  K^thidvdda  and    established  a    tnaijidala  or  kingdom. 

!*hough  these  Maitrakas  are  mentioned  in  no  other  records  from 

irdshtra  there  seems  reason  to  identify  the  Maitrakas  with  the 

Libiras  the  well-known  tribe  of  Mhers  or  Mtrs,     In  Sanskrit  both 

iitra  and  mihira  are  names  of  the  sun,  and   it  would  be  quite  in 

»ement  with  the  practise  of  Sanskrit  writers  to  use  derivatives  of 

the  one  for  those  of  the  other.     These   Mhers  or  Mers  are  still 

found    in    Kathiavdda  settled   round   the   Bardn   hills  while   the 

Porbandar  chiefs  who  are  known  as  Jethvds  are  recognized   as  the 

bead  of  the  tribe.   The  name  Jethvd  is  not  a  tribal  but  a  family  name, 

being  taken  from  the  proper  or  personal  name  of  the  ancestor  of  the 

loderu  chiefs.     As  the  Porbandar  chiefs  are  called  the  kings  of 

le   Mhers  they  probably  belonfi  to  the  same  tribe,  though,  being 

chiefs^  they  try,  like  other  ruling  families,   to  rank  higher   than 

■iheir   tribe    tracing    their    origin,    from    Hanuindn.      Though    the 

lethvas  appear  to  have  been  long  ashamed  to  acknowledge  them- 

jlves  to  belong  to  the  Mher   tribe   the   founders  of  minor   Mhor 

^dorns  called  themselves  Mher  kings      The   Porbandar  chiefa 

a  tradition  tracing  their  dynasty  to  Makaradhvaja  son   of 

l^m^n,  and  there  are  some   Puranik  legends  attached  to  the 

tradition.     The  historical  kernel  of  ihe  tradition  appears  to  be  that 

the  Mhers  or  Jethvds  had  a  makara  or  fish  as  their  flag  or  symbol. 

One  of  the  mythical  stories  of  MakaradhvuJA  is  that  ho  ftfught  with 

H«y6radhvaja.      Whatever  coating  of    fable    may    have    overlaid 

I      the  story,  it  contains  a  grain  of  history.     Mayuradhvaja  stands  for 

^^^le  Guptas  whose  chief  symbol  was  a  peacock  vxai/ura,  and  with 

^flhem  Makaradhvaja  that  is  the  people  with  the  fish-symbol  that  is 
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the  Mhers  had  a  fight.  Thia  ficrhfc  ia  probably  the  historical 
contest  in  which  the  Mhers  fuught  with  aud  overthrew  the  Gupta 
Viceroy  of  K^thidv^da. 

The  KAthidvdda  Mhers  are  a  peculiar  tribe  whose  language  dresa 
and  appearance  mark  them  as  fureig-n  settlers  from  Upper  India. 
Like  the  Md.lavaB,  Jdts,  Gurjaras,  and  Pahlavas,  the  Mhers  seem  to 
have  passed  tbrough  the  Punjab  Sindh  aud  North  Gujarat  into 
Ktithidvdda  leavinj?  settlements  at  A  jiii{r,l}aiiiier,Je8a]mir,Koka]mir, 
and  Mhervfido-  How  and  when  the  Mhera  made  these  settlements 
and  entered  Kathidvada  is  not  koowu.  It  may  be  surmised 
that  they  came  with  Toramdija  (a.d.  470-512)  who  overthrew  the 
Guptas,  und  advanced  far  to  the  south  and  west  in  the  train  of 
some  general  of  Toramjiua's  who  may  perhaps  have  entered 
Sur<5shtra.  This  is  probable  as  the  date  of  Toratnjltja  who  overthrew 
Budhagupta  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  Maitrakas  mentioned 
as  the  opponents  and  enemies  of  Bhatarka.  In  the  time  of 
Bhatarka  (A.i>.  509-520?)  the  Mhers  were  tirmly  established  in  the 
peninsula,  otherwise  they  woold  not  be  mentioned  in  the  Valabhi 
grouts  as  enemies  of  Bhatarka,  a  tribe  or  ma^4(ila  wielding 
incomparable  power.  As  stated  above  in  Chapter  VIII.  some  time 
after  the  Mher  settlement  and  consolidation  of  power,  Bhatdrka 
seems  to  have  come  as  general  of  the  fallen  Guptas  through  Malwa 
and  Broach  by  sea  to  East  Kathiav^^a.  He  established  himself  at 
Valabhi  and  then  gradually  dislodged  the  Mhers  from  Soralh  until 
they  retired  slightly  to  the  north  settling  eventmdly  at  Morbi, 
which  the  Jethvds  still  recognize  as  the  earliest  seat  of  their 
ancestors.  At  Morbi  they  appear  to  have  ruled  contempornrily  with 
the  Valabhia.  In  support  of  this  it  is  to  bo  noted  that  no  known 
Valabhi  plate  records  any  grant  of  lands  or  villages  in  Hilar, 
Machhukdntha,  or  Okhamandal  in  North  Kdthidvida.  As  the  north- 
most  place  mentioned  in  Valabhi  plates  is  Venathali  known  as 
Wania's  Vanthali  in  Haliir  it  may  be  inferred  that  not  the  Valabhis 
but  the  Mhers  ruled  tiio  north  coast  of  KAtbiiivida,  probably  as 
feudatories  or  subordiuates  of  the  Valabhis.  On  the  overthrow  of 
Valabhi  about  a.d.  770  the  Mhers  appear  to  have  seized  the 
kingdom  and  ruled  the  whole  of  Kathidvdda  dividing  it  into  separate 
chiefships  grouped  under  the  two  main  divisions  of  Bardlii  and 
Gohelvadia.  About  a.d.  860  the  Mhers  made  incursions  into 
Ceutral  Gujarat.  A  copperplate  dated  S^aka  789  (a.d.  84i7)  of  the 
Giijardt  Rashtrakula  king  Dhruva  discribes  him  as  attacked  by  a 
powerful  Mibira  king  whom  he  defeated,'  At  the  height  of  their 
jiower  the  Mhers  seem  to  have  established  their  capital  at  the  fort 
of  Bhumli  or  Ohumli  in  the  Bardd  hills  in  the  centre  of  Kathi&vdcja. 
The  traditions  about  Ghumli  rest  mainly  on  modem  Jethva  legends 
of  no  historical  interest.  The  only  known  epigraphical  record  is  a 
copperplaf^e  of  a  king  named  Jachikadova  found  in  the  Morbi  district.' 
Unfortunately  only  the  second  plate  remains.  Still  the  fish  mark 
on   the   plate,   the   locality  where   it   was   found,    aud    its     date 
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leave  little  douht  that  tlie  plate  belongs  to  the  MHkaracllivnj.i  or 
Jetliyd  kings.  The  date  of  the  grant  ia  oSo  Gupta  era  tho  5th 
Plidlgana  SuJi  that  ia  A.D.  9Ut,  about  130  years  after  the 
destructiun  of  Valabhi,  a  date  with  which  the  form  of  the  letters 
agrees. 

A  aiinilar  copperplate  in  which  the  king's  name  appears  in  tlie 
slightly  different  form  J^ikadeva  hiv3  been  found  at  Dhiuiki  iu  thd 
same  neiifhbourhood  as  the  first  and  like  it  bearing  tho  fiah 
iiiiirk.'  This  copperplate  describes  the  kin<»-n8  ruling  at  Bhiimilika 
or  H!i(jrnli  in  Sorath  and  gives  hitn  the  high  titles  of  Parama- 
bbutt-iraka-MaliArajadlnraja-Paramesvara,  that  is  Great  Lord  Great 
King  of  Kings  Great  King,  titles  which  imply  wide  extent  and 
independence  of  rule.  This  grant  purports  to  be  made  on  the 
occasion  of  a  solar  eclipse  on  Sunday  Vikraraa  Samvat  791 
Jyeehtha. constellation,   the  no-raoun  of  the  second  half  of   Kdrttika. 

I  This  would  be  A.o.  738  or  166  years  before  the  Jdchika  of  the 
Morbi  plate.  Against  this  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  letters  of 
this  pUito,  instead  of  appearing  as  rdd  as  eighth  century  letters, 
lojk  later  than  tho  letters  of  the  tenth  century  Morbl  plate. 
Aa  neither  the  day  of  the  week,  the  constellation,  nor  the  eclipse 
work  out  correctly  Dr.  Bhagvdnldl  believed  tho  plate  to  be  a 
forgery  of  the  eleventh  century,  executed  by  some  one  yho  had  seen 

i      a  fish-marked  copporplato  of  Jdchika  dated   in  the  oaka  era.     It 

i  should  however  be  noted  that  tho  names  of  ministers  and  cfHcers 
which  the  plate  contains  give  it  an  air  of  genuineness.  Whether 
tho  plate  is  or  is  not  genuine,  it  is  probably  true  that  J^ikadev 
was  a  great  independent  sovereign  ruling  at  Bhumli.  Though 
the  names  of  the  other  kings  of  the  dynasty,  tho  duration  of  the 
BKiimli  kingdom,  and  the  details  of  its  history  are  unknown 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  dynasty  is  still  re[)rosented  by  the 
Porbandar  cbiefa.  Though  at  present  Bhiimli  is  deserted  several 
mined  temples  of  about  tiie  eleventh  century  stand  on  its  site.     It 

I      ia  trae  no  old  inscriptions  have  been  found  ;  it  is  not  less  true  that 

>      no  careful  search  has  been  made  about  Bhi'imli. 

^ft  Early  in  the  tenth  century  a  wave  of  invasion  from  Sindh  seeraa 
^Bd  have  spread  over  Kacch  and  Kathiiivjida.  Among  the  invading 
^Bribes  were  the  Jddej^s  of  Kacch  and  the  Chuddsamds  of  Soratb, 
^Hlrbo  like  the  Bhattis  of  Jesalnifr  call  themselves  of  the  Yaduvam^a 
^^tock.  Doctor  Bhagvanlal  held  that  the  ChucUsaraAs  were  origiually 
^<>r  the  Alihira  tribe,  as  their  traditions  attest  connexion  with  the 
-  Abhlraa  and  as  the  description  of  Graharipu  one  of  their  kings  by 
ehandra  in  his  Dvyd^^raya  points  to  his  being  of  some  local 
and  not  of  atiy  ancient  Ritjpnt  lineage.  Further  iu  their 
lie  traditions  as  well  as  in  popular  stories  the  Chiidasamas  are 
ill  commonly  called  Ahera-rJluda.  The  position  of  Aberia  ia 
ly  (a.D,  150)  seems  to  show  that  in  the  second  coTitury  tho 
were  settled  between  Sindh  and  the  Panjdb.  Similarly  it 
be  suggested  that  Jddeja  is  a  corruption  of  Jaudhej^  which 
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in  tuTQ  come3  from  Tandheya  (the  change  of  y  to  j  being  ver 
commotj)  who  in  Kshatrapa  Inscriptions  nppear  as  close 
neighbours  of  the  Ahira.  After  the  fall  of  the  Valabhis  (a.l».  775U 
the  Yaudbeyaa  set-'m  to  have  established  themselves  iu  KaccSI 
and  the  Ahira  settled  and  mado  conquests  in  Kfithiavada.  On  the 
decline  of  local  rule  brought  about  by  these  incursions  and  by 
the  establishment  of  an  Ahir  or  Chudd^ma  kingdom  at  Junagadh, 
the  Jethvda  seem  to  have  abandoned  Bh6mli  which  is  close  to 
Junagadh  and  gone  to  Sriuagar  orKat^telun  near  Porbandar  which 
is  considered  to  have  been  the  seat  of  Jethvi  power  before 
Porbandar. 

A  copperplate  found  at  HadddlA  on  the  road  from  Dbolka  to 
Dhandhuka  dated  a.d.  917  (S^aka  839)  shows  that  there  reigned  aim 
Vadhwiiu   a    king    named   Dharanivaraha   of  the  Ch^pa   dynasty^f 
who  granted  a  village  to  one   Mahesvarnchilrya,  an   apostle   of   the 
Amarddka   S'6kh4  of  Saivism.      DharnuivarAha   and  his  ancestors 
are  described  as   feudatory  kings,  ruling  by  the  grace  of  the  feet 
of   the   great  king   of     kings     the     great     lord     the     illustriona 
Mahipdladeva.     This  Mahipala  would  seem  to  be  some  great  king 
of  KdrhiAvada  reigning  in  A.n.  917  over  the  greater  part  of  tb 
province.     Dr.  BLagvaaLU  had  two  coins  of  this  king  of  abon 
that  time,  one  a  copper   coin   the  other  a   silver  coin.     The  coin 
were  found  near  Junagadh.     The  copper  coin,  about   ten  grains  ia 
weight,  has  one  side  obliterated  but   the  other  side  shows  clearly 
the  words  Rand,  Sri  Mahipala  Deva.     The  silver  coin,  about  fourteea^ 
grains  in  weight,  has  un  the  obverse  a  well-executed  elephant   anqf 
on  the  reverse  the  legend  Rana  S'ri  Mahlpdla   Deva.     From  the 
locality    where    the   name    Mahipala    appears  both  in    coins    and 
insoriptions,  and  from  the  fact  that  the    more  reliable  Chndasami 
lists  contain  similar  names,  it  may  be   assumed   as   probable  th 
MahipAla  was  a  powerful  ChtiddsamA  ruler  of   Kdthiavdda  in  thi 
early  part  of  the  tenth  century. 

After  the  fait  of  Valabhi  no  other  reliable  record  remains 
any  dynasty  ruling  over  the  great-er  part  of  Gujarat.  The  most 
trustworthy  aud  bist-orical  information  is  in  connection  with  the 
Chdvadds  of  Arjahjlapnra.  Even  for  the  Ch^vadfia  nothing  is 
available  but  scant  references  recorded  by  Jain  authors  in  their 
histories  of  the  Solankis  and  VdgheMs. 

[The  modem  traditions  of  the  Chudilsami  clan  trace  their  origi 
to  the  Yiidiiva  mce  and  more  immediately  to  the  Samma  tribe  ol 
Nagar  Thalha  in  Sindh.*  The  name  of  the  family  is  said  to  havi 
been    derived   from    Chifidachandra    the    first    ruler   of    Vantha 
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'  The  inscription  (^allo  Chdpa  the  founder  of  the  dynuty.  The  n«me  ia  old.  A 
king  VydgkrarAja  of  the  Oh&pa  Vam^a  is  mentioned  by  the  astronomer  Brahmogupti 
M  reigning  in  ^aka  650  (a.d.  €2:i)  when  be  wrote  his  book  called  Brahma-unpt 
Siddhtnta.  The  entry  runs  "In  the  reign  of  ^ri,  VyAghramukha  of  the  ^ri  Ch4p 
dynasty,  five  hundred  and  fiftr  vesra  after  the  t-'aka  king  having  elapseil."  Jotix 
B.  B.  H.  A.  Soc.  Vlll.  27.     For  Charanivaras  grant  see  Ind.  Ant,  XII,  190S. 

■  BUiot'a  History,  I.  266. 
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(Ktlthi^wir  Gazetteer,  489).  Traces  of  a  different  tradition  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Tuhfat-ul-Kirim  (Elliot,  I.  337)  wbicli  gives  a  list 
of  CburUsunund's  ancestors  from  Nuh  (Nonh),  including  unt  only 
Krishna  the  Yddava  but  also  Rama  of  the  solar  line.  In  this 
pedigree  the  Musalradn  element  is  later  than  the  others :  but 
the  attempt  to  combine  the  solar  and  lunar  Hoes  is  a  sure  Bign 
that  the  Sam  ma  clan  was  not  of  Hindu  origin,  and  that  it  came 
under  Hindu  influence  fairlj  late  though  before  Siudb  became  a 
Musalman  province.  This  being  admitted  it  follows  that  the 
SiimmHs  were  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  that  entered  India 
during  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Transoxiana  (a.d. 
560  -  c.  750).  In  this  connection  ifc  ia  noteworthy  that  some  of  the 
Jdms  bore  such  Turkish  names  as  Tamdchi,  Tughlik,  and  Sanj<ir. 

The  migration  of  the  Sammas  to  Kacch  is  ascribed  by  the 
Tarikh-i-Tahiri  (a.d.  1621)  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Sumra  chiefs. 
The  Sammas  found  Kacch  in  the  possession  of  tlie  Chawams,  who 
treated  them  kindly,  and  whom  they  requited  by  seizing  the  fort  of 
Giintri  by  a  stratagem  simdar  to  that  which  brought  about  the 
fall  of  Girnar. 

I  The  date  of  the  Chu^asamd  settlement  at  Vanthali  is  usually 
^^Axed  on  traditional  evidence,  at  about  a.d.  875,  but  there  is  reason 
^Bb  think  that  this  date  is  rather  too  early.  In  the  first  place  ib  is 
^H^orthy  of  notice  that  Chudachandra,  the  traditional  eponym  of  the 
^^kmily.  is  in  the  Tuhfat-ul-Kiram  made  a  sou  of  Jadatn  (Yadava) 
*nd  only  a  great-grandson  of  Krishna  himself,  a  fact  which  suggests 
'  that,  if  not  entirely  mythical,  he  was  at  all  events  a  very  distanb 
ancestor  of  Mtilar^ja's  opponent  Grahari,  and  was  not  an  actual 
ruler  of  Vanthali.  As  regards  Grahari's  father  Visvavaraha  and 
his  grandfather  Miilariljd,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
were  real  persons,  although  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
Cbiiddsamds  were  settled  in  Kdthi^vada  in  their  tlu:ie.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Morbi  grant  of  Jaikadeva  shows  that  the  Jethvds 
ha<l  not  been  driven  southwards  before  a.d.  907.  Secondly 
Dh.tramvar^lha's  Vadhvan  grant  proves  that  the  Chapa  family  of 
Bhinmtl  were  still  supreme  in  Kitliidviida  iu  a,d.  914;  whereas 
the  Tar(kh-i-Tahiri'a  account  of  the  Chudiisania  conquest  of  Kacch 
implies  that  the  Chdwaras,  who  must  be  identified  with  the  Chapas 
of  Bh^nmdl,  were  losing  their  power  when  the  ChudAsnmAs  captured 
Guutri,  an  event  which  mnst  have  preceded  tho  setklement  at 
Vantbali  in  Kdthidvdda,  Bc'vond  the  fact  that  Mulai4ja  Soltinki 
transferred  the  capital  to  Anuhilavdda  iu  a.d.  942,  we  know  nothing 
of  the  events  which  led  to  the  break-up  of  the  Bhinmtl  empire. 
But  it  is  ren."»onable  to  suppose  that  between  a.d.  920  and  OlU  the 
Ch^pas  gradually  lost  ground  and  the  Chudr^samiia  were  able  first 
conquer  Sindh  and  then  to  settle  in  Kathiav&da,— A.  M.  T.  J,] 

[Kilthidvtlda  contains  three  pecnliar  and  associated  classes  of  Hindus, 

Mers,  the  Jethve-is,  and  the  Jhlldie.     The  Mers  and  the  Jethvns  stand 

each  other  in  the   relation  of  vassal  and  lord.      The  Jh^liis  ai-e 

t<d  with   the  Jethvi^e  by  origin  history  and  alliance?.     The  bond 
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of  union  between  the  three  classes  is  not  only  that  ihey  seem  to  be  of 
Th/Heep  foreign  that  is  of  non- Hindu  origin,  but  whether  or  not  they  Ijelong  to 

A.D.  47ii  •  Duu.  the  eanoe  swami  of  northern  invaders,  that  they  all  apparently  entered 
Tlw  Jsthvd«.  Kdthiaviida  either  by  land  or  ^ea  through  Sindh  and  Kacch,  So  far 
as  record  or  ti*adition  renmins  the  filers  and  Jethvda  reached  K^thia- 
vnda  in  the  latt«r  half  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and  the  JhiilAs, 
and  1  evliajw  a  second  detachment  of  filers  and  Jethvus,  eome  three 
hundred  years  later.'  The  three  tnbes  differ  widely  hi  numl)er6  and  in 
diBTribution.  1  he  ruling  Jethvris  are  a  email  group  found  solely  in  south- 
west K6thiAva(Ja,"  The  .Ihalae,  who  are  also  knov\Ti  as  filakvanae,  are 
a  ranch  larger  clan.  They  not  only  fill  north-easi.  Ks^thidv^da,  but 
from  Kfithidvdda,  about  a.d.  150U,  spread  to  Rajputana  and  have 
there  establithed  a  Bcoond  Jhj'iUvdda,''  where,  in  reward  for  their  devo- 
tion to  the  Sesodia  IJj^ja  of  Jlewfu]  in  his  struggles  with  the  Emperor 
Akbar  (A.n.  Ii"j80-I6(0),  the  cliief  was  given  a  daughter  of  the  Udepnr 
family  and  raised  to  a  lugh  position  among  Rnjputs.*  The  Mere  are  a 
numerous  and  widespread  luce.  They  seem  to  he  the  sixth  to  tentli 
century  filedhs,  fileds,  filands.  or  filins  of  Baluchistan,  South-Sindh, 
Kacch,  and  Kathijiv<ida.°  Further  they  seem  to  be  the  filers  of  Mevada 
or  filedapatha  in  IJajputdna"  and  uf  filairviSda  in  Malava,"  and  also 
to  be  the  Musalmin  Meos  and  Minas  of  Northern  India."     In  Gujarat 


^According  to  the  Kithi.lw:lr  Gdzottocr  pages  110  and  27*4,  the  first  wave  reai'he«i 
ftboBt  A.  i>.  660  and  the  second  ftbont  aTiO  year*  later.  Dr.  UhagvuitlAl's  ideiitificad<jn 
of  the  Mers  with  the  Maitrakas  would  take  back  their  arrival  in  K..thiav.'id«  from 
about  A.D.  6fi0  to  about  A.D.  450.  The  Mors  were  again  furniidftble  iu  (injarat  in  the 
)ato  uinth  and  early  tenth  (-enturiee.  In  ii.D.  9(i7  («ce  abt/ve  Pages  J  27  and  ]3C>)  tlic 
KAahtrakuta  Dhmva  II.  checked  an  inroad  of  aMihira  king  with  a  powerful  arnijr  Ag«B 
in  AD,  1114  the  lUah^rRkuta  Indra  in  a  moment  uprooted  the  Mehr  (Ditt^i). 

'  The  Ain-i-Akbarl  (Uliidwiu,  II.  Gfl)  notices  that  the  sixth  division  of  Sanr^iisbtrB  which 
mu  ahiiost  Iinperviona  by  rcai<<)D  uf  niountaias  rivers  and  w^oudii,  was  (A.D.  Itiht))  itihabit- 
«d  by  tho  tribe  Cheetore  that  is  Jotwn. 

'  Of  the  Jhill.i«  ur  Cbalahs  the  Ain-i-Akb.iri  (Gladwin,  II.  (H)  has;  CbaliiwareL  (in 
north-east  KiitliiAv^ida)  fornurly  independent  and  inhabited  by  the  tribe, of  CblUh. 

*  Tod's  Annals  of  Kijasth.in.'H.  113. 

*  Elliot  and  Dowson.  I.  114  and  5IU-531.  It  ii  noted  in  the  text  that  to  the  Arab 
Invaders  of  the  eighth  und  ninth  centuries  the  Medhs  of  Hind  were  the  chief  people 
of  K-tlii-ivjda  both  in  .Sorith  in  the  south  and  in  Mdlia  in  tlie  nnrth.  They  were  w 
iWinons  by  «eaBs  by  land.  According  to  Belrtduri  (a.d.  O.'O)  Rcinnnd'g  Memoire  S«r 
riude,  'JH4-233)  the  Meyds  of  ^aur.^<ihtni  and  Kacch  n'en-  uailors  who  lived  on  the  se« 
and  sent  fliMjts  to  a  distance.  Ibn  Ivliurdadba  (a.d.  912)  and  Idrisi  ia.d.  Il^Oi,  probably 
from  the  excellent  A IdjaybAni  (llcinand's  Abulfcda,  Ixiii.  nnd  Elliot,  I.  7'J),  have  the 
form  Mand.  Klliot,  I.  14.  The  fortn  Maud  8ur\-ives  in  a  niUDiral  mode  popular  ia 
Rajputiina.  which  is  also  called  Rajewfiri.  The  Mand  it  like  the  Central  Asian  Mat-ta< 
xad  i.K.  S.  Fttznllnh  Lntfalkh,) 

"  Indian  Antiquary,  VI.  191.  '  Rajpntina  Haretteer,  I.  11. 

"  hajpntina  (Gazetteer,  1.66;  North- Weat  Pronncc  UnMtt^cr,  III.  26.i ;  Ibbct«<«i»'» 
PanjAb  Census  page  261.  Some  of  those  ideatificattons  are  di  nbtful.  Dr.  Bhatigvnnlil 
in  the  text  (21  Note  6  nnd  33)  distinguishes  between  the  Meva«  or  Meda«  whom  he  idt-ntifiea 
as  northern  immigrants  of  oboiit  the  first  century  B.C.  and  the  Mcr«.  This  view  is  in 
agreement  with  the  remark  in  tho  Bajpotdna  (iaietteer,  I.  60,  that  the  Mrrahftve  lieen 
suspected  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Indo-Skythian  Medg.  Again  Tod  (Annals  of  Rajacthdn,  L  9) 
derives  MeviJ'dii  from  madhya  (Sk)  middle,  and  the  Mer  of  Ucrwuda  fn>m  meru  a  bill. 
In  (lUpport  of  Tod's  view  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  forts  Balmcr  Jesalmor  Koinalmor  and 
Ajmer,  which  Pandit  BhngviinlAl  would  derive  from  the  personal  nam«'s  of  Mer  leaders,  are 
all  either  hill  forts  or  rocks  (Annals,  I.  11.  and  Notef).  It  is.  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
noted  that  no  hill  forts  out  of  this  particular  tract  of  country  are  callwi  Mers,  and  that 
the  similar  names  Koli  and  Malnva,  which  n  ith  equal  probability  a*  Moth  might  be  derived 
from  Ktih  aod  Mala  hill,  accm  to  be  tribal  not  geographical  names. 
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their  strength  ie  much  greater  than  the  30,000  ov  40,000  returned  as 
Mers.  One  branch  of  the  tribe  is  hidden  under  the  name  Koli ;  another 
has  disappeared  below  the  covering  of  lel^m.' 

Formerly  except  the  vagne  contention  that  the  Medhas,  Jhetvas,  and 
Jh-ila-ilakvaniis  were  norlhernors  of  somewhat  recent  anival  little 
evidence  was  available  either  to  fix  the  date  of  their  appeai-ance  in 
Knthitivnda  or  to  determine  to  which  of  the  many  swarms  of  non- 
Hiuda  Xorthorners  they  l>elonged.'  This  point  Dr.  Bhagvanhil's 
remarke  in  the  text  go  far  to  i.lear.  The  chief  step  is  the  identification 
of  the  Mers  with  the  Maitrakas,  the.rulitig-  power  in  Kathiiivdda 
between  the  decline  of  the  Guptas  about  A.D.  470  and  tho  establishment 
uf  Valablii  rule  alx)ut  sixty  yeai-s  later.  And  further  that  they  fought 
at  the  same  time  against  the  same  Hindu  rulers  and  that  Imth  are 
described  as  foreigners  and  northerners  favours  the  idenliticution  of  the 
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•  The  Ulw  cif#d  in  the  Ris  Mali  (I.  103)  prove  that  mo»t  of  the  Kolis  between 
i;nj»r.kt  Olid  KjitljiAva(ja  are  Maira.  Tliat  till  tho  middle  of  the  tenth  century  the 
»>jorli  e».-t  of  K.-»thiAvi4do  was  liclil  by  Mcdh^  (Kilth.  Gazetteer.  672)  tnpports  thu  >-io«v  that 
the  K  '■  '  '  nhout  k.D.  1190  iToil's  WcBtvrii  India,  I.  -'65)  the  Gohils  drove  out  of  the 
islaij  »  ore  Mi  dhs,  and  this  in  in  ngrci  inent  with  Jdrisi  (.\,v.  1 130  Elliot,  I.  83) 

who  t-i..-  :  I'iracQ  and  the  Modhs  by  the  name  Maud.     Mmilarly  some  of  the   Koli 

frl»n«  ot  haci'h  IGaaetteer,  70)  gecm  to  !»  doacended  from  tho  Me<lhs.  And  nc-ording 
Mr.  Dal))«tram  Khukkar  thnn?  snlxlivisions  of  BrihmoKshiitrin,  of  whiih  the  Ix^st 
known  axe  the  Maiisura  Mcr»  and  the  llpnliit  Mem.  maintain  tliu  i.nniame  Mair  or  Mer. 
|lJutrh  il*trtift!T,  Ti'J  note  "2.1  MerA  or  Mohra  is  a  common  snrndme  among  ^'indlii 
" 'lie  U'st  MnstiluuUi  captiiing  and  plli>t«  from  KAthi^Viida,  Kaoch, 
ll,  Htill  have  M«T  ax  n  Mirimnie.     Milir  ii<  nUo  a  fnvourite  name  among 

1 1-  .    Lillians,  the  two  eiM-i'L\l  cU.*?cs  of  KAthiiivilda  conterts  to  InUro. 

[K  I'laiii  tho  name  a»  meaning  Meher  Ali  the  friend  of  Ali ;  tho  Mcmana 

'c> .  .  r  as  ileher  or  friend.     But  as  among  Memanti  Mer  in  a  common  name  for 

f II  )L-i  well  ni  for  men  the  wonl  can  hanlly  mean  friend.     The  phr.i«c  Merhai  or  l^dy 
lt  »j>j>ii<'d  ?o  Ntcman  mothers  seems  to  YiAVf  it*  origin  iu  the  Ritjpnt  practice  of  calling 
b»  wife  !>■  •■■£  her  caftc  or  trilM."  a^i  K.ithianibai,    ileranlliaf.     In  the  cose  both 

the  Kh'  '■■!:  Mrinans  tlie  name  Alor  seoms  to  be  iho  old  tribal  name  eontinuni 

kCattife  it   >  u-.iii"!  1  -I  If  to  the  usi-s  of  Ifslim.     M.-hr,   Mihr,  nn<l  Mnhar  are  also  used  a« 
if  r>  spi  i-i.     The  Kh.int  Koli*  of  tiimar,  ftpi)art'iitly  a  mixtun-  of  the  Muitrakas  of 
Bjt  and  of  a  loi'al  hill  trilx',  still  (Kiithi.iw..r  fiazetteir,  14'J)  honour  their  leader* 
njmi'  M<T  I'lplAining  the  title  by  the  Gnj;kr.iti  utrr  the  main  boiul  in  a  rosary, 
ly  in  M  Alwn  !i  linrj  jura  title  ia  Mihr  (U.ijputami  Gazetteer,  I.  «0)  and  in  the  I'unjib 
(UjiMlteiT  of  I'rtnj.b,  0ujr4t,  50- 61).     And  in  Kaerh  the  luwlman  among  the 
1*.  wliu  •uTrorditiii'  to  some  ar-eKiinti  are  Gurjjaris,  is  eallod  Mir  (<;utcU  Gazetteer, 
'      Ribdiis  of  Kncoh  the  nsiine  of  the  holy  she-eamel  is  Mita 
■>•  t<riii»  I'f  n-speet  are  prolrthly  connected  with  Mihira,  Sun. 
.11  Indifi,  420) :   Thongh  enrollwl  among  the  tbirty-sii  royal 
the  JcthvAs  have  Iterome  Hindu*  only  frum  locality  and  circum- 
is   T^aI  nays  (i;ujiwthan.  I.  113):  A»  the  Jlnilda  are'neitlwr  Solur 
ae  nor  Auui'^U'i^  ^^"-'y  must  lie  iitnngeni.     Agitin  (Western  India.  41 1) :  The  JhdU  Mak> 
U  »x«  a  oraueh  uf  Huiim.     Of  the  name  .Makvana  (KithiawAr  Oa!tetUH;r.  Ill  ;  iUa 
t.  1.  StJ")  two  explauationii  may  bt?  nfferfd,  eithiT  that  the  word  cemcs  from  M,ik  the 
■  tr»ct«  in  (."enlnil  Kacrh  (t-ut<h  Gaietteoi,  75  note  2)  where  (KAthL'iwiir  Gazetteer, 
the  JhiliW  »topj)td  when  the  Mers  and  Jetliviis  pasBi-d  sooth,  or  that  MakvAnn  repre- 
nU   Maan»  •  I'umuic  name  for  the  Ihiiiai  (WiUonV   Works,  IV.   207;.    Tod's  and 
(Astatic  Kesearchei*,   IX.    2S7)  suggestion    that   Makvdna    is    Mah.lhuna   in 
phonetically  po»»ible.     At  the  name  time  that  the  Makvatia.*  Ire  a  conipara- 
t  tribe  of  northrrriers  iti  supported  by   the  ascendiiuf'y   in    the  fourteenth 
tin:  HimAUyH*  of  Mnkviinir  {Hodgwm'*  Essays,  I.  397  ;  Government  of  India 
DP*  XL.VII.  54'and  119)  wlni  ii*ed  the  Indo-Kkythian  title  Sah   (Ditto).     With  the 
cv*nij«  may  t>e  eoraparcfl  tin-  Makp"ii»  or  army-men  the  caste  of  the  chief  of 
or  Little  Tibet.     Vigno's  Kashmir,  II.  25S,  i3Q. 
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power    of    the   Maitrakas    with  the    North    Indian    empire 
Epthalites,  Ycthas,  or  White  Hunas.* 

Though  the  samenese  in  name  between  the  Mihiras  and  Mihirakula 
(a.d.  5<>tt-53U),  the  great  Indian  champion  of  the  "White  Hiiyas,  may 
not  imply  sameness  of  tril>e  it  points  to  a  conmion  sun-worship.* 

That  the  Multiin  snii-worship  was  introduceil  under  Sassanian 
influence  is  supported  by  the  fact  (Wilson's  Ariana  Anliijua,  357)  that 
the  figure  of  the  eun  od  the  fifth  century  Hindu  sun  coins  is  in  the 
dress  of  a  Persian  king:  that  the  priests  who  ]eiformed  the  MulUin 
sun-worship  were  called  Magas  ;  and  by  the  details  of  the  dress  and 
ritual  ill  the  account  of  the  introduction  of  sun-worship  given  in 
the  Bhavishya  Purjtna."  That  the  Mcyds  or  Mands  had  some  share  in 
its  introduction  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Purana  names  the 
third  or  Sudra  class  of  the  sun-worshippers  Mandagas.*  That  the 
Meyds  were  aesociated  vrith.  the  Magas  is  shown  by  the  mention  of  the 
Magas  as  Mihiragas.*  The  third  class  whom  the  Bhavi^hya  PHirdna 
associates  with  the  introduction  of  sun-worship  are  the  Manas  who 


^  The  evidence  in  support  of  the  Htatement  that  the  MnitnilcaR  ftnd  IIiSpss  fought  kt 
the  ikme  time  a^iiist  tbo  same  Hindu  rulers  )«  giv«n  in  tht^tcxt.  One  of  tbt?  mo«t 
important  passages  is  in  tliegr.tut  of  Dhruvasciia  III.  (Epi^.  Ind.  I.  80  [a.d.  6&3'4J  |  tht 
reference  tu  liliitiarku  t1ie<  fouiiiU'r  of  Vulabhi  (a.d.  60^-520)  incoting  in  bttttle  the 
m»trhle*s  arinie/!  of  tiic  MaitrAkit!«. 

*  Mr.  Flt-cl  (Epi(j;rapliiu  Imiicii,  IIJ.  327  and  note  12)  would  identify  Mibinikula'g 
tribe  with  the  Mnitrakax.  More  recent  evidence  kIiows  that  hix  and  hisi  father  Turouiaok's 
tribe  WHS  the  J^uvlits.  Tliiit  the  Wliite  lliiua;*  or  other  asMciutcd  tribes  werv  son-wor- 
sbipperii  appears  tvxim  a  reference  iu  one  of  Mihirnkula's  inscriptionit  (Corpus  Inscrip- 
tiuruin  Indieonitn,  III.  llil)  to  the  liuililiii|^  of  a  specially  fine  temple  of  tlie  snn  ;  and 
from  the  fact  that  in  Ka^ihmir  Mihiniknla  founded  a  city  Mihimpnra  and  a  temple  to 
Mihireshwar.  ( Ditrm&teter  in  Journal  A^itatique,  X.  70 :  Flti't  iu  Indian  Antiquary,  XV. 
242-252. )  Mihirakula'«  (a.d.  504-530)  sun-worship  may  have  be«>n  the  continuance  of  the 
Knshan  (a.d.  50  •  150)  wor.-hip  of  Mithro  or  Helioa  (Wilson's  Ariaiia  AntKjua,  3o7>.  At  the 
«amc  time  the  fact  that  Miliirakula  uses  the  more  ra'xlern  form  Mihir  u»ke«  it  probable 
(Compare  Rawlinson's  i^evciith  Monarchy,  2S4)  that  MiUirakula's  sun-worship  was  more 
directly  the  result  of  the  spread  of  sun-worship  in  Central  Asia  under  the  fiertx-K  propai^n- 
dist  Baasanians  Varahan  V .  or  Bohram  Uor  (A.D.  -120  •  440),  and  his  succes-tors  Izdiprd  1 1. 
(a.d.  410-  457),  and  iVmzes  (a.d.  457  •  -l-SSj.  The  extent  to  which  Zoroastriau  influence 
pcrvadid  ihc  WhUc  Htiixas  \a  shown  by  thel\'n>)»n  name  not  only  of  Miliirakula  but  of 
KushnawttJ!  (a.d.  470- 400)  the  prcat  emperor  of  the  >V'hile  Ufnias  the  over; hrowcr  of 
rcroiCB.  That  thi^  Indian  sun-worship,  which,  at  latest,  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth 
century  made  MnH.in  so  famous  was  not  of  local  origin  is  shown  by  the  absence  of 
reference  to  sun -worship  in  Multdn  in  the  accounts  of  Alexander  thi>  Great.  Its  fjrejffn 
origin  is  furlher  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  Beruni  (A.D.  1020  Dachau** 
Edition,  I.  119)  thi>  priests  were  called  Maghas  and  the  image  of  the  sun  was  clad  in  a 
northern  dress  falling  to  the  ankles.  It  is  remarkable  ft«illu«tratin|ithe  Hindu  readinoM 
to  adopt  priests  of  conquering  tribes  into  the  ranks  of  Rnihman»  tliat  the  Miniame  Magha 
survives  (Cuteh  (.Jnzettecr,  52  note  2)  among  Shrimali  lSr.ihmans.  These  AUgfaas  are  said 
to  hnvo  married  Bhija  or  Rajput  girls  and  to  have  iM^cotnc  the  Brihman  Bhojaks  of 
DwArka.  Even  the  Mauds  who  had  Saka  wives,  whose  descendants  were  named  Manda;;aa, 
cbtainetl  a  share  in  the  temple  ceremonies,     lloinaud'a  M«5moire  Sur  I'lnde,  393. 

*  Wilson's  Vishnu  I'urana  Preface  xxxix.  in  Keinaud'a  M^molre  Siir  i'lnde,  391. 
Details  arc  given  in  Wilson's  Works,  X,  ."Wl  •  385. 

*  Reinaud's  M6moire  Sur  I'lnde,  S93  ;  Wilson's  Works,  X.  382. 

'  The  name^Mehiraga  is  explained  in  the  Bhavishya  I'urina  as  derived  from  their 
ancestress  a  daughter  of  the  sage  Bipu  or  Kijvahva  of  the  race  named  Mihir*  (Reinaud's 
M6moire  Sur  I'lnde,  31)3  ;  Wilson's  Works,  X.  3S2).  The  name  Mihiraga  suggests  that 
the  spread  of  *un-worBhip  in  the  Fanjlb  and  Sindh,  of  which  the  sun-worship  in  MultAn 
Sindh  KdihiilvAda  and  Mew.'id  and  the  fire-worshipping  Rajpnt  and  Sindh  coins  of  the 
fifth  and  uLxth  centuries  arc  evidence,  was  helped  hy  the  spread  of  bassanian  influence 
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iven  a  place  between  the  Magtis  and  the  Mands.     The  association 
Manas  with  the  Mihii-as  or    Maitrakas   suggests  that  Maua  is 
auai  a  PurAnik  name  for  the  White  Huyas.'     TJiat  the  Muluin  sua 
ol  of  the  sixth   and  seventh  centuiies  was  a  Hwna  idtil  and  Multdn 
e  capital  of  a  11  una  Jynasty  seenis  in  agreement  with  the  paramount 
si  Lion    of  the    Kais  of  Alor   or  Kori  in  the  sixth  century.     Thiugh 
_  leir  defeat  by  Yesodharmman  of  MalwA  about  a.d,  54(J  at  the  tattle 
of  Karur,  eixty  miles  east  of  Multiin,  may  have  ended  Hiiya  supre- 
macy in  north  and  north-west  India  it  does  not  follow  "that  authority 
at  once  forsook  the    Huiiaa.       Their  widesprciul  and   unchallenged 
dominioQ  in  North  India,  the  absence  of  record  of  any  reverse  later  than 
the  Karur  defeat,  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  pass  out  of  India 
in  the  faije  of  the  combined  Turk  and  Sasaanian  forces  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  Huuas  and  their  associated  tribes,  adopting  Hinduism 
d  abandoning  thoir  claim  to  supremacy,  settled  in  west  and  north- 
est  India.      This  view    tinds  support  in  the  leading   place  which 
the  Hui>as  and  Hdra-Hunas,  the  Maitrakas  or  Jlers,  ami  the  Gurj- 
jaras  hold  in  the  centuries  that  follow  the  overthrow  of  the  White  II una 
empire.     According  to  one  rendering  of  Cosmas-  (a.d.  525)  the  chief 
of  Orrhotha  or  Sorath  in  common    with  several  other  coast    nilei-s 
owed  alle^^ance  to  GoUas,  apparently,  as   is  snggested  at  page  7o  of 
e  text,  to  Gulla  or  Mihirgnlla  the  Indian   Kmi>eror  of  the   Whito 
Unas.     These  details  support  the  view  tliat  the   Maitrakas,  Mihii'as, 
r  Mers  who  in  Cosroaa'  time  were  in  power  in  Kathi.Wada,  and  to  whose 
cendaney  during  the  seventh  and  eighth    centuries  both  the  Chinese 
ilgrim   Hiuen  Tsiang   (a.d.   612-640)   and   the  Arab  historians  of 
indh  bear  witness,  were  a  portion  of  the  great  White  Huaa  invasion 
A.D.  480-630),'      In  the   many    recorded   swarmings    south  from 
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pto  BftlacliLsUn  Kaccb-Gandevi  and  other  partA  of  wejitcrn  S'lndh,  through  Sakastcne 
modern  we*tem  KeUtan  near  tbe  lake  Ht'hnnnd.  This  h<aka«t«ne  or  land  of  the 
i'aVa»  reocivid  its  name  from  the  settlement  in  it  of  one  of  the  carrk-r  waves  of  tha 
Ttiechi  in  the  sci^and  or  first  rentury  before  Christ.  The  name  explnina  the  staU'Uiont 
Bbavishya  I'nrina  that  snn-wor»bip  was  introtlnced  by  Magas  into  Multdn  from 
ripa  the  land  of  the  8  akas.  In  thiK  cunnertion  it  is  int<.>ro»>tlng  to  noto  that 
it«r  (Zend  Avestn.  xxxiv.)  holds  that  the  Zend  Avesta  was  probably  coro- 
•inrinp:  the  reijrn  of  ShAhpiir  II.  (*.D.  .SOg-aZB):  that  (Ixxxix.)  Zcml  was  a 
tge  of  eastern  IVrsia  an  earlier  form  of  Pa*htu  ;  and  that  Uxixiv.)  western 
itan  and  the  Hclmand  river  was  the  holy  land  of  lljo  Avesta  th<!  birth-place  of  Zoro- 
»le.r  and  the  scene  of  king  Vishtasp's  triumphs.  A  nit-mory  of  the  spread  of  this 
rn  or  Sa«*anian  influence  remains  in  the  reference  in  the  Muiraalo-T-Tnwafrikh  in 
lUot,  I.  107-109,  to  the  fire  temples  established  in  Kandabil  (Gandcvi)  and  Unddha 
sara)  by  llahra  a  gtneral  of  Bahnian  that  is  of  Vamhran  V.  (.t.D.  420-440).  It 
probable  that  Mnbra  is  Mehr  tb«  fimlly  name  or  the  title  (Bawlinson's  b'assanian 
rhy,  224  note  4  and  312)  of  the  great  Mihran  family  of  Persian  nobles.  The 
cneral  in  question  may  lie  the  Mehr-Nar»ea  the  minister  of  Varahran's  son  and  saccea- 
M  ladigrrd  II.  (a.d.  440  -  457),  who  enforced  Zoroastriani.im  in  Armenia  (Rawlinson, 
|805-30S).  Mchr's  success  maybe  the  origin  of  the  Indian  stories  of  Varahran's 
MfilwA.  It  may  further  be  the  etplanatioti  of  the  tracea  of  fire  tomples  and 
lof  silence  noted  by  Pottinger  (1810)  in  BaluchiatAn  (Travels,  I2ti-127)  about  Biity 
I  vest  of  Khelat,  • 

TiLion't  Works,  IX.  207.  '  Compare  Triaulx'B  Embaasies,  222. 

*  The  White  Htioas  overran  Bakhtria  and  the  country  of  the  Yucchi  between  a.d.  450 
•&4  4^.     About  a  hundred  years  later  they  were  crushed  between  the  advancing  Turks 
""    '  tbe  SaMatiiaa  (Thosroes  I.  or  Naushurviln  {a.d.  537 -590^    Bawlinson'g  Sassanian 
|foaareh]r,  420  i  Specht  in  Journal  Asiatiqne  (1883)  Tom   11.  349-350.    The  H una* 
py  in  North  India  did  not  Iniit  beyond  A.v,  530  or  640.    The  overthrow  of  their 
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Central  Aeia  into  Persia  and  India  no  feature  ia  commoner  than  the 
leading  of  the  conquered  by  certain  families  of  the  oonqnering  tribe. 
Chinese  authorities  place  it  beyond  doul^t  tbtt  when,  towards  the  middle 
of  tlie  tifth  century  ad.,  the  White  Hut/as  erossed  the  Oxug  they  found 
in  power  a  cognate  tribe  of  northerners  whose  date  of  eettlement  on 
the  Indian  frontier  was  less  than  a  century  old.  This  preceding  ssvarm 
was  the  Yurin-Yndn,  Var-Var,  or  Av:'ir,  who,  alx)ut  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  (a.d.  380),  had  driven  from  Balkh  southwards  into  the 
Kabul  valley  Kitolo  the  last  ruler  of  the  long  established  Yuetchi  (B.C. 
50 -A.D.  aSO).^  It  is  known  that  in  retreating  before  the  Yuiin-Yurtn 
a  division  of  the  Baktrian  Yuetchi,  under  the  leatler&liip  of  Kitolo's 
6on,  under  the  name  of  the  Kidiiras  or  Little  Yuetchi,  eetablibhed 
theii-  power  in  Gandhdi-a  and  Peslidwar.-  This  Kidara  invasion  must 
have  driven  a  certain  share  of  the  people  of  the  Kabul  valley  to  the 
east  of  the  Indus.  The  invasion  of  the  WTiite  Hiiuas  a  century  later, 
who  were  welcomed  as  allies  by  some  of  the  PanjAb  chiefs,'  would  cause 
fresh  movements  among  the  frontier  tribes.  The  welcome  given  to 
the  Huyad,  and  the  show  and  tLish  which  marked  th«?ir  century  of 
aBCendancy  in  India  and  Persia,  make  it  probable  tliat  as  leaders  they 
conducted  south  as  far  as  Kjitliiavada  and  Mnlava  large  bodies  of  the 
earlier  nnrthern  settlers,  To  which  of  the  waves  of  earlier  northeraers 
the  Medhs  belonged  is  doubtful.*  The  view  held  by  Pandit  Hliagv^nliil 
that  one  bramh  of  the  Sledhs  entered  India  in  the  first  century  before 
Christ  among  the  tribes  of  which  the  great  Yuei-hi  were  the  chief  is  on 
the  whole  in  agreement  witli  General  Cunningham's  argument  that 
Modus  Uydaspea,  VirgiPs  phrase  for  the  Jhelum,  proves  that  the 
Medlis  wore  thou  (u.f.  40)  already  settled  on  its  banks.* 


suprenmcv  fwrhaps  datis  from  A.i>.  540  the  baltio  of  Karur  about  sixty  tdUm  c&tt  of 
Mi^Itilti,  tiu'ir  rnuqniTor  beirip  YKiodharminan  of  Malwd  the  necond  of  the  three  great 
Vikmii/idityHs  of  Milwi.  Of  tho  Hfliiiw'  posUion  among  Hindu  caste*  Colonel  Td 
Bays:  Tho  llunfto  are  oiic  of  the  Skylh*  who  have  got  a  place  among  thu  thirty-nix 
races  of  India.  They  probably  came  ahmg  with  the  E4thi,  BAla,  and  Makvjina  of 
SaurAshtra.  Tod'g  Annals  of  lUjiwthdn,  I.  1 10. 
'  t>pcchtin  .l<mmal  Asiattijuc  ^1883),  II.  348. 

*  Spccht  in  Journal  Asiatiijun  (188;<),  11.  .149. 

*  Compare  above  Clmpt^jr  VII.  pag-e  73  noto  3. 

*  Dr    Uhaf^vitilal  (Text,  33)  traces  one  set  of  Medh»  to  the  Mevas  tho  tribe  of  Ys« 
tika  the  failitr  uf  the  Kidiatrapa  Cha«htaiia  (a.ii.  130).     He  huMs  theii«  Mcvas  tnt 
India  (21)  with  tho  Miilayas,    Pallmvos,  and   AbhlrA«  ahunt  B.C.  \liO{?)     At   the  aame 
time  he  sotms  to  have  cunsidereil  those  early  Vevas  different  from   the   fifth  and  sixth 
centnry  Mihira.H  and  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  century  Me<lhs. 

*  Arch.  Report  for  lS8.1-(i4,  II.  fi2.  In  support  of  ibis  Cnnningrham  cites  Ptolemy'i 
(a.d.  \al))  l^nthymeflia  thut  isSaptla,  wixly  miles  north-tvcst  of  Labor,  and  tho  Media  of 
Peulintfer's  Tables  {\.v.  400).  'J'lijg  Kutliymodia  is  a  corrnptiou  of  the  original  Euth^- 
deroiathe  name  pvcn  to  h'agala  by  Denietrios  (B.r.  IBO)  tlie  great  Gra^co- Halctrian  m 
honour  of  his  father  Euthydemos  (Compare  Text  page  lUand  MeCrindle's  rtolemy,  1?4). 
Of  the  cause  of  this  change  of  name,  which  may  l>e  only  a  clerical  error,  two  different 
explanations  liave  >«en  ottered.  Tod  {\n.  of  Kajn.  I.  233)  wuuld  make  the  new  form 
Ynthi-meclia  the  Middle  Yuchl.  C'ujimnghaiii  (Arch.  Surv.  Rep.  II.  5,S)  would  attribute 
it  to  the  sontlnv-ard  migration  towards  Sindh  about  b,c<,  50  of  the  KushAn-presied  horde 
which  under  Moos  or  Mogha  came  from  Little  Tibet  and  entered  the  Panjtib  either  by 
way  of  Kashmir  or  down  the  Sw^t  valley.  According  to  Gcncr'vl  Cunningham  (Ditto,  5>1) 
the  followers  of  this  Moai  were  Mandrueni  called  after  the  Mandms  river  south  of  the 
Oxus.  The  two  forms  Medh  and  Mand  arc  duo  to  the  cerebral  which  explains  the 
Uianagaras  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Periplus;  Masudi's  (i,D.  915)  Mind  and  Ibn   Khurtlad- 
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Dr.  BhsgvinUVs  view  that  the  Jethvd*  are  Medh«  ennobled  by  long 

Kerlordship  is  somewhat  doubtfully  shared  by  Colonel  Watson'  and  is 

sot  inconsistent  with  Tod's  opinions.-     Still  though  the  Hindu  ruler- 

rorship,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Martitha  Sivdji,  explains  the  raising 

I  the  twice-born  of  leaders  of  successful  early  and  forei^  tribes  makes 

possible  tliat  the  Jethvas  were  originally  Mers,  it  seems  on  the  whole 

abable  that  the  Jethviis'  claim  to  an  orif^n    distinct  from  the  Mere 

well  founded.     The  evidence  i-ecorded  by   Colonel  Tod  and  the  name  - 

Fethva  led   the   late   Dr.  John   Wilson  to  trace  the    JcUivds  to  the 

r^tfi  or  Jits.'     According  to  the   bards   the  name  of  the    Kathiavdda 

ribo  Jethva  is  derived  from  Jetba  No.  85  or  No.  95  of  the   Porbandar 

st,    who    was    proljably    so     called     because   he   was   bom   under 

Jyeshtha  constellation.*     The   common  pi-actice   o£  explaining  a 

ribal  name  by  inventing  some  name-giving  chief  deprives  this  derivation 

»f  most  of  its    probability.*     In  the  present  case  it  may  farther  be 

aticed  that   the    name  Jetlii  is  borne   by  two  of  the  chiefs  earlier 

in  the  Jetlia  referred  to.*     In  tlie  al>sence  of  any  satisfactory  ex- 

rianation  the  name  Jetliva  suggests  an  origin  in  Yetlia  the  shortened 

/hinese   form  of  Ye-ta-i-li-to  or  Ephtlialite  the  name  of  the  ruling 

iass  of  the  White  Hu^ias.^     It  is  true  that  so  good  an  authority  as 

Jpecht^  holds  that  the  shortened  form  Yetha  is  peculiar  to  the  Chinese 

id  was  never  in  use.     But  the  form  Tetal  or  Haital^  adopted  by 
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r»  (died  l.D.  912)  and  Idri«r«  (perhaps  from  AldjayMni)  Maud  (Elliot,  1, 14  and  79, 
noAod's  Abnlfeda,  Ixiii.) ;  the  present  associat«<l  Mt-ri;  and  Mins  in  Rsijput^na  (Ditt(\ 
I)  i  sod  perhaps  the  Muulmin  Meos   and   Hinu  of  the  Panjdb  {IhWlsun's  Ccnsu*, 

>  Tho  JsthvAt  are  closely  allied  to  the  Hedhs  (Kdth.  Gaz.  138) ;  thej  entered  K4thi!l- 
varU  aloBg  wiih  the  Mcdhj  (Ditto,  278). 

^ThepaaM^es  are  somowhiit  contradictory.  Tod  fWcstcrn  India,  413)  say*  :  .Tethrii 
iBHTy  with  KAthis,  Ahira,  and  Men.  In  ihe.  KAthi;lwir  Gazetteer  (pB{^  110)  Caloncl 
Dutcn  secnis  to  admit  the  Jethvi»'  claim  to  be  of  dictiuct  origin  from  the  Mor^.  In 
anothrr  paasape  he  sayg  (pap;  138)  :  The  Mcrg  claim  to  he  Jethv^ ;  thiii  the  JethvAs 
tlfny.  SoaUo  Colonel  Wation  in  one  pagsape  (page  621}  »c<*ms  to  favour  a  dintinrt  origin 
wliilc  in  Rn'rther  (page  279)  he  Hay*  :  It  iiecmf*  pnihable  the  JethvA*  are  merely  tho  mling 
family  Kikjktila  of  the  Ment  and  that  thoy  are  all  of  one  tribe.  Two  points  bgctd 
Tho  Jethv^  are  admitted  to  rank  among  Ktitlii4v«da  RajputA  and  they  fonucrlj 
irried  with  the  Mer«.  The  further  quest  ion  whether  the  Jethvis  were  originally  of  a 
•linrt  and  higher  tribe  rcmaina  nndetermincd. 

'  Bombay  Admiaistration  Report    fur  1873-    Colonel  Tod  made  tho   same  RUf^gestion  : 
restern  India,  256.     Compare  Fottinger's  (Travels  in  Balui>hij»t4u,  81)  identification  of 
!  Jrthd  of  Kaceb>n»ndevi  north  of  Kbclat  with  JAts  or  Jits. 
'  T.xlV  Wcfttem  India.  41.3. 

'  Compare  Btihler  iu  Kpigrapliia  Indica,  J.  294.  Like  the  Chilnkyai  and  other  tribes 
JfthvAs  traee  the  name  Jethva  to  a  name-giving  chief.  Of  the  JethvAs  Tod 
fA  (AnnaU  of  Raja§thin,  I,  114);  The  Jethvds  have  ali  the  appearance  of  Sky^hiaa 
•(•mt,  A»  tliey  make  no  pretension  to  belong  to  any  of  the  old  Indian  races  they  may 
la  brancb  of  8kythian«.  In  his  Wi-stem  India  (page  412), though  confused  by  hia  iden- 
Iration  of  t^Aukha-dwira  with  bakotra  instead  of  with  Bet- Dw&rka  (compare  Kdtb.  Qas. 
Tod  rtill  hiild*  to  a  northern  origin  of  the  .lethvfis. 

6  and  82  of  Colonel  Watson's  List,  KuthiAwir  Gazetteer,  621.     The  Pandit '• 

in  the  text  aarrilK-s  to  the  somewhat  doubtful   Jnikadeva  a  date  of  a.D.  738 

•T'-n     t  .    I  ■'  iiikadeva  a  date  of  about  a.d.  904{OupU  bS5)  ;  and  to  the  Gumli 

ilk  ceutnry.     ThI  (Wenti'ra  ludiii,  417)  traces  the  JfllivA*  further 

liug  of  Ghurali  or  Bhiinili  at  about  A.d.692  (S.749)  the  date  of  a 

i>  tile  Toars  of  Delhi  and  the  JethvUis  (Ditto,  411).     Col.  Watson  (K&ih. 

iiher  A.i>.  650  or  a.d.  900. 

ke  f<:irm  Yctha  \»  nscd  hr  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Sung-ynn  A.n.  510.     BcQl't  Bujdhlst 

■«nl».  I.  tc.  *      » Jourrittl  Asiatiqoe  (1883),  II.  31ft, 
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Anneoian  Musalm^n  and  Byzantine  historians,'  makes  probable  an 
Indian  Yetli^l  or  Jethnl  if  not  a  Yetha  or  Jetha.  Nor  docs  there  seem 
any  reason  why  Yetha  the  Chinese  fonn  of  the  word  should  not  be  more 
likely  to  be  adopted  in  India  than  the  western  and  othorwiw  loss 
correct  foiTu  Tetal  or  Haitlial.  In  any  case  the  irregular  change 
from  a  correct  YelhU  to  an  incorrect  Yotha  cannot  be  considered  of 
much  imjHirtance.  if,  as  seems  likely,  the  change  was  made  in  order  to 
give  tlie  word  an  Indian  meaning.^  The  v  in  Jethva  would  come  to 
be  added  when  the  origin  from  a  chief  named  Jetha  was  accepted. 

Another  name  for  the  White  Hiiiias,  or  for  a  section  of  the  White 
Hi'iiia  swarm,  Js  preserved  by  Cosmas*  in  the  form  Juvia,  This  form, 
if  it  is  not  a  niisreatlin^  for  Ounia  or  M  t'li.ift,  puf^^gests  JAuvla  the  recently 
identified  name  of  the  tribe  ennobled  in  India  by  the  groat  l^orama^a 
(a.d.  450  -  500)  and  bis  eon  Mihii-aknla  (a. p.  50U  -  &40),  and  of  which  a 
trace  Beems  to  remain  in  the  JjSwla  and  Jhilwla  divisions  of  Panjrib 
Gujjarfi.*  This  Jduvja,  under  such  a  tire  baptism  as  would  admit 
the  holders  of  the  name  among  Hindus,  might  be  turned  into  Jv^la 
flaming  and  Jviila  Ix?  nhortenctl  to  JIuila.  That  Jhiila  was  fonnerly 
punningly  connected  witli  tlame  is  shewn  by  aline  from  the  bard  t'hand, 
*  The  lord  of  the  Ranas  the  jKDwerful  Jhala  lite  a  llaming  <ire.'*  That 
the  KflthirWada  hai'ds  were  either  puzzled  by  the  name  Jh^la  or  were 
unwilling  to  admit  its  foivign  origin  is  shewn  by  the  story 
preserved  in  the  IU5s  MAld,*  that  the  tribe  got  the  name  because  the 
children  of  Hirji^I  Makvfinaj  about  to  be  crushed  Ly  an  elephant, 
were  snatched  away  jhi'ita  by  their  witch- mother.  It  has  been 
noticed  in  the  teit  that  the  break  in  Gujarat  History  between  a.d. 
4h0  and  520,  agreeing  with  the  term  of  Huna  supremacy  in  North 
India,  seems  to  imply  a  similar  supremacy  in  Uujurat.  The  facts  that 
up  to  the  twelfth  century  LI  Unas  held  a  lesuling  place  in  Gujarat 
chronicles,"'  and  that  while  in  Rajpiitilna  and  other  parts  of  Northern 
India  the  traces  of  Euns  are  fairly  widespread  in  GujarAt  they  have 
almost  if  not  altogether  disappeared,  support  tfie  view  that  the  Iiiii;^a 
strain  in  Krithiavdda  is  hid  under  the  names  Mera,  Jethva,  and 
Jhdla.8 


>  Joonul  Aniatianu  (1883),  II  311. 

'Compare  fur  ihcchitfa  nftme  Jettu,  Colonel  Watson  K&th.  6az.  6^2  in  the  JyeBh(lui 
^■iksluttra. 

'  Priattlx's  Einbassiies,  220 ;  ^Hyrnf's  Fatrolojrim  Cnrgus  VoL  88  pime  P8. 

*  CpHBUg  of  1891.  ill  lltf.  A  ivfin-iircti)  the  Jhaavlaaia  gfiven  above  page  7a  note 4. 
General  Canninghiun  (Ninth  Orii  ntal  Conjrn'ss,  I.  228-244)  tni«r»  the  tribe  of  Jhauvla 
ruling  in  ^indh,  Z&bal)iit.in  or  GImzui,  and  Makran  from  the  Bixth  to  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries, 

*  Tod'i  Western  India,  194  Note  X'  Tod  add* :  Chand  ahounda  in  such  jcfu-de-mol  oo 
the  n&mcB  of  trilwB. 

«R4s  Miili,  I.  302  :  KAthldwir  Gazetteer,  111.      'Tod's  Annals  of  RajasthAn.  I.  111. 

*  Among  references  to  Hiinaa  may  be  noUd  :  In  the  Vdvn  Purina  (Saohau'j  Alberani, 
I.  SOO)  in  tlic  w'*»t.  b»  tween  Karnaprdvnnut  and  Parva  ;  in  the  Vishnu  I'nrjlna  Hrtada 
between  the  Siiiiidhayas  and  the  &tlvAg( Wilson's  Works,  VII.  13:iand  134  Notef)  ;  in  the 
«ighth  reiitnrv  Unpit»i  lord  of  the  Huijiuiwho  hclixsl  Chitor  (Tud's  Annals,  11.457)  ;  in 
tlw  Kliirhi  bard  Mogji,  traditions  of  many  pciwcrful  Hibia  kingn  in  Indiii  (Tod's  Annals. 
1.111  Note  +)  among  them  the  H  u^a  chief  of  BaroHl  (Ditto,  1 1.  705)  ;  and  hAja  Hriiui  of 

'iht  rram&ra  r«ce  who  wm  lord  of  the  PatbAr  or  pldteuu  of  Central  biilia  (Ditto,  II.  4(>7). 
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In  tbe  Middle  Ages  the  Hdau  were  considered  Eshatriyas  and  Kshatriyas  m»rried  Hun«  Ybk  MeAs 

wivee  (WilMn's  Works,  VIll  134  Note  f).    Of  existing  traces  in  the  Ftinj&b  m»v  bo  noted         .  j^  490^00 
Hon  and  Hona  B&jpats  and  Onjjars,   Hona  Jats,  Hon  Lah&nas,  Hon  Lobars,  Hon!  *        *<'vv. 

HiUu,  Hon  Hochis,  H6na  Barbers,  and  Haon  Rab^s  (Fanj&b  Censas.  1891.  IlL  pages 
116. 1S9,  227,  233,  246,  265,  276.  805,  315).  The  only  traces  Colonel  Tod  sncceeded  in 
inding  in  GnjarA  were  a  few  Hlina  hats  at  a  village  opposite  Umctha  on  'the  golf  of 
Oambay.  a  tecood  small  colony  near  SonuuUtha,  and  a  few  houses  at  Trisauli  five  miles 
from  Auroda,    (Wwtem  India,  247,  323.)    Since  1825  tbece  traces  have  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  CHAVADAS 

(A.D.  720-956.) 


IS  more  or  less 
and    copperplate 


:  history  emlxKlied  in  tKe  preceding    chapter 
fragmentary,    pieced    together    from   coins,     stone 
inscnptione,  local  traditions,  and  othor  similar  eourcee.     A  liistory  Isiscd 
on  such  materials  alone  must  of  necessity  be  imprfect,  leaving  blanks 
which  it  may  he  hoped  fresh  details  will  gradually  fill. 

The  rise  of  the  Auahilavdda  kins^dom  (a.d.  7S0)  marks  a  new  period 
of  Gujardt  history  regai"ding  which  materials  are  available  from 
formal  historical  writings.'  Though  this  section  of  Gujai-dt  history 
begins  with  the  establishment  of  Anahilavdda  by  the  Chdvadds  (a.d. 
720  -95^)  the  details  for  the  earlier  portions  are  very  imperfect  being 
written  during  the  time  of  the  Chfllukya  or  Solariki  (a.d.  t>57  - 1242) 
saccessors  of  the  Chavadds.  The  chief  sources  o£  information  regard- 
ing the  earlier  period  of  Chtlvatld  rule  arc  the  opening  chaiitcrs  of 
the  Prabandhachintdmaui,  VichAraereyi,  Sukritasaukirtana,  and 
Ratnamdld.^ 

Before  the  establishment  of  Analiilavada  a  small  Chavada  chiefship 
centxed  at  PanehAsar^  now  a  fair-sized  village  in  Vadhid.r  between 
Gujarflt  and  Kacch,"  The  existence  of  a  ChdvadA  chiefship  at  PaiichA- 
sar  is  proved  by  the  Navsdri  gi-ant  dated  Samvat  490  (a.d.  788-89) 
of  the  GujarAt  Chalukya  king  Pulikesi  Janks'raya.  This  gi-ant  in 
recording  the  triumphant  progresa  of  an  army  of  Tajikas  or  Arabs 
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'  The  foUovring  iiiaau«cript  hittorics  have  been  used  in  prepnrmg  Part  11.  Hema* 
chttadra'a  DvyAb'rayak&vja,  Herat  uriga's  PralihandhachintAmftni,  Menxtungu'i 
Vtchinuite^i,  Jinaprabhofuri's  Tirl)uikiil[)a,  JinamandanopAdhyiya't  Eum&rap&k- 
Qdha,  KnAhQa-riiki's  Kuin&nipilai-Laritn,  K]iibiia1}taat{a's  R^nam4U,  Somcirara'a 
ludf,  Aiisiiiha's  SukritasauWlrtana,  Rijas'okhftra'a  ChaturviaEfatiprabaudlui, 
eharita,  aud  pubUslicd  and  utipubluhed  insciiptlona  froiu  Oiijardt  and 
kiAv&da.  9 

'  The  PrabbandUauhiuUinaQi  is  a  sbort  historical  compilatiori ;  tbo  Vicbdra^retii, 
tboagh  a  more  li&t  of  kiii(;'<>,  is  more  reliable  ;  the  RatnatniU  ia  u  poetic  history  with 
good  deacriptions  and  mnny  fab1c<i  takon  from  tlio  Pinbanilhacbint^raaui ;  the  Sukrita- 
I  aaakirtana  \h  a  sliort  work  birgcly  borrowed  from  the  Vifhirai^rcDi. 

^  TJii»  inappirnitlv  Vriddbi  Ab^r.i  or  the  Vridilhi  Collcotorntc,  prpbabl;  called  after 
laonic  vilLig*  .-r  town  of  that  name. 
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from  Sindb  to  NavsiSri  and  mentioning  the  kingdoms  "  afflicted  "  by  the 
Afftbe,  names  the  CMvotakas  next  after  the  kings  of  Kacch  and 
Saurnshtra  These  ChAvo^akas  can  be  no  other  than  the  Chavad^ 
uf  Pafichiiear  on  the  borders  of  Eaccb.  The  Cli^vatlas  of  Pauchasar  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  important  rulen?.  At  the  most  tliey  seem 
to  have  held  Vadhidr  and  part  of  the  north  coast  of  KatliiAvdda. 
Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  name  ChavadA,  which  was  afterguards 
Sanskritibcd  into  the  highBoundiog  Chapotkata  or  Strongbow,  it  does 
uot  seem  to  !»  the  name  of  any  g^eat  dynasty.  The  name  very 
floeely  resembles  the  Gujai-flti  Chor  (Prakrit  Chautd  or  Chorat^) 
meaning  thieves  or  robbers  ;  and  JAvada,  which  is  a  further  corruption 
of  Ch^vaflA,  is  the  word  now  in  ufc  in  those  parts  for  a  thief  or  robber. 
Except  the  mention  of  the  Chavotakas  in  the  NavsArl  copperplate  we 
do  not  find  the  Cliivadds  noticed  in  any  known  cotemporary  Gujardt 
copperplates.  For  tliis  reason  it  seems  fair  to  regard  them  as  unim- 
portant jTilers  over  a  territory  extending  from  Pauchdsar  to  Ayahila- 
vdda. 

The  author  of  the  RatnamAU  (c.  1230  a.d.)  says  that  in  a.d.  696 
(S.  751?)  Jaya.s'ekbara  the  Cbfivadd  king  of  Panchdsar  was  attacked  by 
the  Clmnlukya  king  Bhiivada  of  Kalydnakataka  in  Kanyitkubja  or 
Kanoj  and  slain  by  Bhuvada  in  battle.  Before  his  death  Jayasekhara* 
finding  his  affairs  hopeless,  sent  his  pregnant  wife  Rupasundari  to  the 
forest  in  clwirge  of  her  brother  SurapAla,  one  of  his  chief  warriors. 
After  J^ayas'ekhara's  death  Rupasundari  gave  birth  to  a  son  named 
Vanar<5ja  who  became  the  illustrious  f-jundcr  of  Aijahilavdda,  It  is 
Iiavd  to  say  how  much  truth  underlies  this  tradition.  In  the  seventh 
ct'ntury  not  Chnulukya  but  Piila  kin^  flourished  in  Kanoj.  No  place 
of  importance  calkd  KalyAnakataka  is  recorded  in  the  Kanoj  territory. 
And  thoagh  there  was  a  southem  Chjiluk3'a kingdom  with  its  capital  at 
Kalyfin,  its  establishment  at  Kaly^n  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  not  in  the  seventh  century.  Further  the  known  Dak  ban 
ChSlukya  lists  contain  no  king  named  Bhuvada,  unless  he  be  the  great 
Chillukya  king  Vijaydditya  (a.d.  696  -733)  also  called  Bbuvan^sraya, 
who  warred  in  the  north  and  was  there  imprisoned  but  made  his 
escape.  The  inference  is  that  the  author  of  the  RatnamdU,  knowing 
the  Soiaiikis  originally  belonged  to  a  city  called  Kaly^n,  and  knowing 
that  a  CliAlukya  king  named  Bhuvada  had  defeated  the  Chdvad^s  may 
have  called  Bhuvada  king  of  KalyiAnkataka  and  identified  KalyAn- 
kataka  with  a  country  so  well  known  to  Piirdnik  fame  as  Kany4- 
kubja.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  absence  in  the  Prabaodha- 
chintdmani  and  other  old  records  of  any  mention  of  an  invasion  from 
Kanoj.  It  is  possible  that  in  a.d,  696  some  king  Bhuvada  of  the  Gujarilt 
Chalukyas,  of  whom  at  this  time  branches  were  ruling  as  far  north 
as  Kaira/  invaded  the  ChdvadJiB  under  Jaj'as'ekhara.  Since  traces 
of  a  Chavotaka  kingdom  remain,  at  least  as  late  as  a.d.  720,  it 
seems  prohjjble  that  the  destruction  of  Pauchasar  was  caused  not  by 
Bhuvada  in  a,d.  690,  but  in  the  Arab  raid  mentioned  above  whose  date 
falls  about  a.d.  720."    About  a.d.  720  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  date 


•  See  above  page  108. 


*  :fee  Kbore  page  109 
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of  the  birth  ofVanarfija.  Menitmiga  the  author  of  the  Pral)anclha- 
chintdmarii  tells  how  Rupasuudari  was  living  in  the  forest  swinging 
her  Bon  in  a  hammock,  when  a  Jaiu  priest  named  S'ilagunasnri  notioing 
as  he  passed  roval  marks  on  tlie  boy  bought  him  from  his  mother. 
The  story  adds  that  a  mm  named  Viramati  brought  up  the  boy  whom 
the  eiiiUni  called  Vanar^ja  or  the  forest  king.  When  eight  years  old, 
the  prieet  employed  Vanan'i ja  to  protect  liis  plaee  of  worship  from  rats. 
Tl)e  boii^s  skill  in  shooting  rats  cfinvinecd  the  priest  he  was  not  iit  to 
be  a  addhu  hut  was  worthy  of  a  kingdom,  lie  therefore  returned  the 
boy  to  his  mother.  These  details  seem  invented  by  the  Jains  in  theii* 
own  honour.     No  mention  of  any  such  story  occurs  in  the  Ratnaradld.' 

In  the  forests  where  Vanar^  ja  passed  his  youth  lived  his  maternal  uncle 
lurapdla,  one  of  Jayas'ekliai-a's  generals,  who,  after  his  sovereign's  defeat 
id  death,  had  become  an  outlaw.  Vaniiraja  grew  up  uuder  Surapata's 
charge.  1  he  Prabandhachintiimani  records  the  following  story  of  the 
rigin  of  Vanardja's  wealth.  A  Kanj'dkubja  king  married  Maha- 
ikd  the  daughter  of  a  Gujarttt  king.  To  receive  the  proceeds  of 
the  marriage  cess  which  the  Gujarat  king  had  levied  from  his  subjects, 
a  deputation  or  pauchki'ila  came  from  Kanyjikubja  to  Gujarat.  The 
sputation  made  Vananija  tht-ir  leader  or  sellatj}n-if  to  realize  the 
roceeds  of  the  cess.  In  six  months  Vanaraja  collected  2-t  !dihs  of 
^arttitha  dravimiis^  and  400t)  horse,  which  the  deputation  took  and 
fod  for  Kanyakubja.  Vanariija  waylaid  and  killed  them,  secured 
le  money  and  horses,  and  remamed  in  hiding  for  a  year.  A\'ith  the 
rcalth  thus  acquired  Vanarjija  enrolled  an  army  and  estabSished  his 
jwer  assuming  the  title  of  king.  lie  fixed  the  site  of  a  capital 
rhich  afterwards  rose  to  be  the  great  city  of  Aiiahilapura.  The  stury 
the  choice  of  the  site  is  the  usual  story  of  a  hunted  liare  turning  on 
le  hounds  showing  tlie  place  to  be  the  special  nurse  of  strength  and 
>urage.  Vananija  is  said  to  have  asked  a  .Bharvdd  or  shepherd 
ned  Ai^iahiJa  son  of  SikhadA  to  show  Iiim  the  Ijest  site.  Anahila 
•CTeed  on  condition  that  the  city  should  be  called  by  his  name.  Aya- 
htlft  accordingly  showed  \'ananija  the  place  ^\■hero  a  hare  had  attacked 
and  chased  a  dog.  Though  much  in  this  tradition  is  fabulous  the  city 
have  been  called  after  some  local  chief  since  it  was  popularly 
lown  as  Ai>ahihivAda(Sk.  Aiiahilavata)  that  is  the  place  of  Ariahila. 
the  Prabandhachintrimani  iMemtunga  gives  a.d,  746  (S.  S[)2)  as 
date  of  the  installation  of  Vanarrfja,  while  iu  his  Vicharas'rcni  the 
ivae  author  gives  a.d.  76.5  (S.  821  Vaisakha  Sukla  2)  as  the  date  of 
foundation  of  the  city.  The  discrepancy  may  be  explained  by 
ting  A.D.  740  (S.  802)  to  refer  to  the  date  of  Vanardja's  getting 
enough  to  fix  the  site  of  his  capitalj  and  a.d.  7(Jo  {H.  8:il)  to 
Per  to  the  date  of  his  installation  in  the  completed  Ariahilavdda.  Local 
ition  connects  the  date  A.D.  740  (S.  S02)  with  an  image  of 
mpati  which  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  establishment  of  the   city  and 
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to  bear  the  date  802.  Bnt  as  the  letters  of  the  inscription  on  the 
image  can  bo  niade  out  by  ordinary  readers  they  cannot  have  been 
ingcribed  at  nearly  so  early  a  date  as  802.  a.d.  765  (S.  821),  the 
year  given  in  the  VichAraf^reni,  seems  the  more  probable  date  for  the 
installation  as  the  Prabandhachintjlmayi  says  that  Vanar^ja  got 
himself  installed  at  Aiiahiiapiira  when  he  was  about  fifty.  This 
accords  with  the  date  fixed  on  other  ji^rounds.  Placing  Vanar^ja's 
birth  at  alxjut  a.d.  720  would  make  him  44  in  a.d.  7t>5  (S.  821)  tho 
date  at  wluch  according  to  the  ^'^iclk^^asl'eIli  he  was  formally  installed 
as  Boverei^  of  Aiiahilavdda.  Merutunj^  in  both  liis  works  gives  the 
length  of  Vanarfija's  life  at  109  and  <>i.  his  reign  at  fixty  years.  ITie 
fignre  60  seems  to  mark  the  length  of  his  life  and  not  of  his  reign.  So 
long  a  reign  as  sixty  years  is  barely  possible  for  a  sovereign  who  succeed- 
ed late  in  life,  and  the  109  years  of  his  Ufe  can  hardly  be  correct. 
Taking  Vanarrija's  age  at  45  when  he  was  installed  in  a.d.  765 
(S.  821)  and  allowing  fifteen  years  more  to  complete  the  sixty  years 
A.D.  780  (S.  83G)  would  be  the  dot-ing  year  of  his  reign. 

The  Prabaudhauliintiimaijii  narrates  how  goneronsly  Vanar^ja 
rewarded  those  who  lud  helped  hirn  in  his  advcrj^ity.  His  installation 
was  perfoiTncd  by  a  woman  named  8rl  Devi  of  KAkara  village  whom 
in  fulfilment  of  an  early  promise  Vananlja  had  taken  to  be  his  sister* 
The  story  rcgjxiding  the  promise  is  that  once  when  VanartSja  had  gone 
with  his  uiiele  on  a  thieving  expedition  to  Kdkara  village  and  liad 
broken  into  the  hon^^e  of  a  merchant  he  by  niibtake  dipped  his  hand 
into  a  pot  of  curds.  As  to  touch  curds  is  the  same  as  to  dine  at  a  honsc 
as  a  guest,  Vananija  left  tlie  house  without  taking  anything  frctm  it.' 
Hearing  what  had  happened  the  mercliant's  sister  invited  Vanarsija 
as  a  brother  to  dinner  and  gave  liim  clothes.  In  return  \'anar<ija 
promised  if  he  ever  regained  his  father's  kingdom  he  should  receive 
his  installation  as  king  at  her  hands.*  A'anar^ja  chose  as  minister  a 
Bania  named  Jamba.  The  storj'  is  that  while  \'anarJ^ja  was  looting 
with  two  others  he  came  across  a  mercliant  Jamba  who  had  five 
arrows.  Seeing  only  three  enemies^  Jflmba  broke  and  threw  away  two 
of  the  arrows,  shouting  *  One  for  eath  of  you.'  Vanarnja  admiring  bis 
coolness  j>ersuaded  Jjlmlja  to  join  his  band  and  found  him  so  useful  that 
he  promised  to  make  him  minister.  From  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  him  in  these  and  similar  tales  it  is  probable  that  his  uncle  Surapiila 
died  before  the  installing  t»f  A'aimni ja.  Vanaril  ja  is  said  to  have  built  at 
Analiilvddaa  Jain  temple  of  Pafichiisara  Pdrasnalh  so  called  l>ecausothe 
image  was  brought  from  the  old  ^settlement  of  Paiichilsar.  Mention  of 
this  temple  continues  during  the  Solaiiki  and  Vf5ghela  times. 

Vanai4ja  is  said  to  have  placed  a  Ixjwing  image  of  himself  facing  the 
image  of  Pdrasndth.     The  figure  of  Vanaraja  is  still  shown  at  Sidhpur 
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and  a  woodcut  of  it  is  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Forbes  in  bis  BAs  MAljt.  It  is 
clearly  the  figure  of  a  king  with  the  umbrella  of  state  and  a  nimbus  round 
the  head  and  in  the  ears  the  long  ornaments  called  kii/idalas  uoticed  by 
Arab  travellers  as  chai-aeteristic  of  the  BaUiara  or  Rilshtrakiita  kings 
who  were  cotemporary  with  VanarAja.'  The  king  wears  a  long  l;eard, 
a  short  waistcloth  or  dhofi,  a  waistband  or  htmniarband,  and  a  shoulder 
garment  or  iiparna  whoee  ends  hang  down  the  back.  Besides  tlie 
earrings  he  is  adorned  with  bracelets  armlets  and  anklets  and  a  large 
ornament  hangs  across  the  chest  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  right  hip. 
The  right  liand  is  held  near  the  chest  in  the  act  of  granting  protection : 
And  the  left  hand  holds  something  which  cannot  be  made  out.  By  his 
pide  is  the  umbrella,  bearer  and  five  othev  attendants.  The  statue 
closely  resembles  the  lifesize  figure  of  a  king  of  the  Solanki  period 
lying  in  the  yard  of  a  temple  at  Mali£  about  twenty-four  miles  north 
of  Soman^tha  Patau.  At  Soman^tha  Patau  are  similar  but  less  rich 
cotemporary  figures  of  local  officers  of  the  Solankts.  Another  similar 
figure  of  which  only  the  torso  remains  is  the  statue  of  Anraja  the 
father  of  VastupAla  in  a  niche  in  Vastupdla's  temple  at  Giindr.  Tlie 
details  of  this  figure  belong  to  the  Solan ki  period. 

The  lists  of^Vanaraja's  successors  vary  so  greatly  in  the  names,  in  the 
order  of  succession,  and  in  the  lengths  of  reigns,  that  little  trust  can  be 
placed  in  them.  The  first  three  agree  in  giving  a  duration  of  196  years  to 
the  Chdvada  dynasty  after  the  accession  of  Vanaraja.  The  accession  of 
the  Solanki  founder  Mi'ilaraja  is  given  in  the  Vicblraa'reiii  at  Samvat 
1017  and  in  the  Pmljandhaehiutfinuini  at  Samvat  99tt  corresponding 
with  the  original  difference  of  nineteen  years  (S.  802  and  821)  in  the 
founding  of  the  city.  This  shows  that  though  the  total  duration  of  the 
dynasty  was  traditionally  known  to  be  196  years  tlie  order  of  succcj^sion 
was  not  known  and  guesses  were  miwle  as  to  the  duration  of  the  different 
reigns.  Certain  dates  fixed  by  in.scriptions  or  otherwise. known  to  some 
compilers  and  not  known  to  othei's  caused  many  discrepancies  in  the 
various  accounts. 

According  to  the  calculations  given  above  Vananlja^s  reign  lasted  to 
hout  A.D.  780.  Authoritios  agree  that  Vanar.4ja  was  succeeded  by  his 
in  Yogarilja.  The  length  of  Yoga.rjija\'3  reign  is  given  as  tliirty-five 
years  by  the  Prabaudhachintamani  and  tbo  Katnamild  and  as 
twenty- nine  by  the  Viclifir,48'rcni.  IHiat  is  according  to  the  Prabandha- 
chintrtmaui  and  Ratnamala  his  reign  closes  in  a.d.  841  (S.  897)  and 
aooording  to  the  VicLiras'reui  in  a.d.  836  (S.  891).  Ou  the  whole 
the  Praljandhachintamani  date  a.d.  84i1  (S.  897)  seems  the  more 
7>rol3«b1e.  The  author  of  the  Vichiira^rciii  may  luive  mistaken  the  7  of 
the  manuscripts  for  a  1,  the  two  figures  in  the  manuscripts  of  that  date 
being  closely  alike.    If  A  .D.  780  is  taken  as  the  close  of  Vanar(lja''8  reign 

*  A.D.  806  as  the  beginning  of  YogarAja's  reign  an  interval  of  twenty- 
years  is  left.  Tliis  blank,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the 
long  reign  and  life  assigned  to  Vanaraja,   may^have    been 

ed  by  the  forgotten  reign  of  a  childless  elder  brother  of  Yogariija. 
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Of  Yogardja  the  Prabandhachintdmani  tells  the  followino;  tale. 
Kehemaraja  one  of  Yogai-nja's  three  sons  reported  that  several  ships 
were  storm-stiiyed  at  Prabhrt8»or  Somandtlia.  The  ehii*  had  10,()U0 
horses,  nuny  elephants,  and  millions  of  money  and  treasure.  Kshema- 
rdja  pmyed  that  he  might  seize  the  treasure.  Yog&raja  forbad  him. 
Ill  spite  of  their  father's  ordere  the  sons  seized  the  treastu-e  and 
brought  it  to  the  king.  Yogaraja  said  nothing.  And  when  the  people 
asked  him  why  he  was  silent  he  answered :  To  say  I  approve  would 
be  a  sin  ;  to  say  I  do  not  approve  would  annoy  you.  Hitherto  on 
account  of  an  ancestor's  misdeeds  we  have  been  laughed  at  as  a  nation 
of  thieves.  Our  name  was  improving  and  we  were  rising  to  the 
rank  of  true  kings.  This  act  of  my  eons  has  renewed  the  old  stain. 
Yogardja  would  not  be  comforted  and  mounted  the  funeral  pyre. 

Aecoixiing  to  the  Pi-abandiiachintAmaiii  in  a.d.  841  (S.  808) 
YogarAja  was  succeeded  by  his  eon  KshemanSja.  The  Viehdras'reni 
says  that  Yogardja  was  succeeded  by  Katmiditya  who  reigned  three 
years,  and  he  by  Vairisimba  who  rt'igned  eleven  years.  Then  came 
Kehemaj^ija  who  is  mentioned  as  tlie  sun  of  Yogaraja  and  as  coming 
to  the  throne  in  A.D.  849  (S.  905).  The  relationi^hip  of  Yogardja  to 
Ratndditya  and  Vairii^imlia  is  not  giveu.  Prolobly  both  were  sons  of 
YogarAja  as  the  Pral»andhiicliintjimatu  meutions  that  Yogardja  had 
three  sous.  The  duration  of  Ksheniaraja's  reign  is  given  as  thirty- 
nine  years.  It  is  prolable  that  the  reigns  of  the  three  brothers  lasted 
altogether  for  thirty-nine  years,  fourteen  years  tor  the  two  elder 
!)rothers  and  twenty-tive  years  for  Kshemardja  the  period  mentioned 
by  the  Prfihandliachintiimaiu.  Accepting  this  chronology  A.D.  880 
(S.  U36)  will  be  the  date  of  the  close  of  Keheniaraja's  reign. 

According  to  the  VichAras'reui  and  tlie  Sukritasankirtana 
Kshemariija  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Chfimunda.  Instead  of 
Chdniunda  the  Pral.iandba<'hintdmaut  mentions  Phiij-ada  perhaps 
another  name  of  Chrtraunda,  as  in  the  Prabandhai.hintdraani  the  name 
Chiimutula  docs  not  occur.  The  Praliandhachintimani  noto-s  that 
Bhuymla  reigned  twenty-nine  years  and  built  in  Anahilavii<ja  Patan 
the  temple  of  Bhaya<le.«hvar.  The  Viehdras'reni  gives  twenty-seven 
years  as  the  length  of  ChAmunda's  reign  an  insignificant  difference  of 
two  years.  This  gives  a.d.  9u8  (S.  9tj4)  as  the  close  of  Chdmunda's 
reign  according  to  the  VicliHras'reni. 

After  Bhuyada  the  Prabandlucliititiimaui  places  Vairisimba  and 
RatnAditya  assigning  twcnty-Jivo  and  fifteen  years  as  the  reigns  of 
each.  Tlie  \'^ichAras'reni  mentions  as  the  successor  of  Chamunda  his  son 
Ghftghada  who  is  called  RiUiada  in  the  Sukritasankirtana.  Instead 
of  Ghaghada  the  Praljandhachintrimani  gives  Sdmantasimha  or 
Lion  Chieftain  i>erliaps  a  title  of  Gh^ghada's.  The  Vichiiras'reni 
gives  Ghaghada  a  reign  of  twenty-eeven  years  and  mentions  as  his 
successor  an  unnamed  son  who  reigned  nineteen  years.  The  Sukrita- 
sankirtana *gives  the  name  of  this  son  as  Bhubhata.  According  to 
these  calculations  the  close  of  Gh.'ighada's  reign  would  he  A.n.  936 
(Samvat  965  +  27  =  992).  Adding  nineteen  years  fur  Bhubimta's 
reign  brings  the  date   of  the  end  of  the  dynasty  to  a.d,  956  (Satnvat 
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P93  +  19  =  1012)  that  is  Gve  years  earlier  than  S.  1017  the  date 
I  given  by  the  VichdrasVciii.  Until  some  evidence  to  the  contrary  is 
jtbown  Merutuiiga's  date  a.d.  D61  (S.  821  +  196=  1017)  may  bo 
[taken  as  correct. 

According  to  the  above  the  Chavadd  genealogy  stands  as  follows : 
Toiurija,  born  a.d.  720  ;  sucoeedod  a.d.  765  ;  di«d  a.d.  78Ql 

Interval  of  twenty-six  years. 

Yogar&ja,  a.  o.  806  -  841. 
I 


I  I  1 

Riitn&ditya,  Vairisiipha,  KaheiiinrAja, 

A.D.  342.  A.U.  843.  A.D.  856. 

I 

ChimuQda  or  Bhiiyadu  (?), 

A.D.  881. 

Gh^hada  or  Rllliada, 
A.U.  908. 

I 
K&me  Uiikuown, 
A.  0,937-961. 

[  [The  period  of  ChAvadA  rule  at  Auahilavdda  is  likely  to  remain 
obscure  until  the  discovery  of  cotemjxjrary  iDseriptions  throws  more 
light  upon  it  than  can  be  gathered  ffom  the  confused  and  contradic- 
tory legends  collcettxl  by  the  Sohmki  historians,  none  of  whom  are 
(•Ider  than  the  twelftli  century.  For  the  present  a  few  points  only  can 
l>e  regarded  as  established  -. 

^^  (i)  The  ChAvadris,  Chiivotakas,  or  Chiliwtkatas,  are  connected  with 

^M  the  Chapas  of  Bhinuidl  and  of  Vadhvan  and  are  therefore  of 

^M  Gurjjara  race.     (Compare  Ind,  Ant.  XVII.  192.) 

^^  (ii)  They  probably  were  never  more  than  feudatories  of  the  Bhinmdl 

[  king«- 

,'  (iii)  Though  the  legend   places  the  fall  of   Panchjisar  in   a.d.  696 

^—^  and  the  foundation  of  Anahilavitda  in    A.D.  746,   the  grant  of 

^m  Pulakesi  Janiisraya  shows  that  a  CbAvadd  (Chdvotaka)   kingdom 

^"  existed  in  a.d.  728. 

j  As  regards  the  chronology  of  the  dynasty,  the  explanation  of  the 
'  long  life  of  110  yeare  ascribed  to  VanarAja  may  bo  that  a  grandson 
i.f  the  same  name  succeeded  the  founder  of  the  famdy.  The  name  of 
Ch^muyila  has,  as  Dr.  Buhler  long  ago  pointed  out,  crept  in  through 
Bome  error  from  the  Solaiiki  list.  But  when  the  same  author  in  two 
different  works  gives  such  contra<lictory  lists  and  dates  as  Merutnnga 
does  in  his  PrabaDdhachinteimani  and  hia  Vicharas'reni,  it  is  clearly 
useless  to  attempt  to  extract  a  consistent  story  from  the  chroniclers, — 
A.M.T.  J.] 
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The  next  rulers  aie  tbe  Chaiilnkyas  or  Solankis  (a.d.  964-12i2) 
whose  conversion  to  Jainism  has  secured  them  careful  record  by  Jain 
chroniclers.  The  eailiest  writer  on  the  Solankis,  the  learned  Jain  priest 
Hemaehandra  (a.d.  lUS9-n73},  in  his  work  called  the  Dvyasi-aya, 
has  given  a  fairly  full  and  correct  account  of  the  dynasty  up  to 
Siddbeinlia  (a.d.  1143).  The  work  is  said  to  have  l^een  begun  by 
Hemaehandra  about  a.d.  1160,  and  to  have  been  finished  and  revised 
by  another  Jain  monk  namud  Abhayatilakagapi  in  a.d,  1255.^  The 
last  chapter  wliieli  is  in  Prakiit  deals  solely  with  king^  Kumitrap^la. 
This  work  i»  agmmraar  rather  than  a  chroniele,  etill,  thoug^h  it  has  little 
reference  to  dates,  it  it*  a  pood  ciiUectiou  of  talcs  and  descriptions.  For 
chronology  the  best  guide  is  the  Vichiiras'reni  which  its  author  has 
taken  iiains  to  make  the  chief  authority  in  dates.  The  Vichdras'reni 
was  wiitten  by  Merutuuga  alxjut  A.D.  1314,  some  time  after  he  wrote 
the  PKiliandhai-Inutaniarii. 

According  to  the  Vichrtrasreni  after  the  Chilvad^s,  in  A.D.  961 
(Vaisliakh  Sudtlha  1017),  began  the  reign  of  Mi'ilardja  the  eon  of  a 
daughter  of  tlio  last  Chiivada  ruler.  The  name  Chaulukya  is  a  San- 
pkritised  fomi,  through  an  earlier  form  Chalukj'a,  uf  the  old  names 
Chalkya,  Chalikya,  Chirikya,  Chillukya  of  the  great  Dakhan  d\Tjasty 
{a.d.  55ii-!Ll73),  made  to  liarmonisc  with  the  Puranik-looking  story 
that  the  founder  ol'  the  dynasty  sprang  from  the  palm  or  chuluka  of 
Brahma,  The  form  Chaulukj-u  seems  to  liave  been  confined  to  authors 
and  writers.  It  was  used  by  the  great  Dakhan  poet  Bilhana  (c.  1050 
A.D.)  and  by  the  A  naliilav^da  chroniclers.  In  Gujai-ilt  the  jwpular 
form  of  the  word  seems  to  have  Ijeen  Solaki  or  Solanki  (a  dialectic 
variant  of  Chalukya),  a  name  tiH  lately  used  by  Cujaiiit  bards.  Tbe 
sameness  of  mime  seems  to  show  the  Dakhan  and  GujanU  dynasties  to 
be  branches  of  one  stock.  No  materials  ai^e  available  to  trace  tbe 
original  seat  of  the  family  or  to  show  when  and  whence  they  camo  to 
Gujarat,  The  balance  of  probability  is,  as  Dr.  Biihler  holds,  that 
Mulardja's  atieestors  came  from  the  north. ^ 

The  Sukritaiyvnkirtana  says  tliat  the  last  CMvada  king  Bh(ibhat&  ^ira* 
succeeded  ijy  hLi?  sistci^'e  son  Mulaivija.  Of  the  family  or  country  of 
Miilaraja'e  father  no  details  are  given.  The  Prabandlvachintamaui  calls 
Miilar:^]ii  tlic  sistei-^s  son  of  Siimantasimlia  and  gives  the  following  details. 
In  A.D.  930  of  the  family  of  Bhniyada  (who  destroyed  Jayasckliara)  were 
tlu'co  brothers  Rdji,  Bija^  and  Danrlaka,  who  stojipeti  at  At.iahilkv(lda 
on  their  way  back  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Somaniltha  in  the  guise  of 
KArpatika  or  Kdpdi  beggai"s.    The  threo  brothers  attended  a  cavalry 


«  Ind.  Ant.  lY.  71-72  and  VI.  180. 

'  Ind.  Ant.  VI.  ISOff.  Tlio  napjfCBtion  may  bo  offerod  llvat  tlio  Rany&lcnbja  which 
u  mentioned  u  tlio  seat  of  Mul.ir.ija's  aocostors,  is  Kiu'iiakobjo,  on  uU  uame  of  JuuA- 
gadh.    Compare  Borgcsa'  Kilthiiwdr  and  Kuteh,  l[>$. 
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held  by  king  BAmantasimha.  An  objection  taken  by  R^ji  to 
some  of  the  cavalry  movements  pleased  Sdmantasiinlia,  who,  taking 
him  to  be  the  scion  of  some  nuble  family,  gave  him  his  sister  Lil^evi 
in  marriage.  Liladevi  died  pregnant  and  the  child,  which  was  taken 
alive  from  its  dead  mother's  womb  was  called  Miilaraja,  because  tho 
operation  was  performed  when  the  Mula  constellation  was  in  power. 
Mljlaraja  grew  into  an  aWc  and  popular  prince  and  helped  to  extend  the 
kingdom  of  hie  maternal  uncle.  In  a  fit  of  intoxication  Sdraantasimha 
ordered  Mular^ja  to  be  placed  on  the  throne.  He  afterwards  cancelled 
the  grant.  But  Mukr^p  contended  that  a  king  once  installed  coutd 
not  be  degraded.  He  collected  troops  defeated  and  slew  his  uncle  and 
sncoeeded  to  the  throne  in  a.d.  942  (S.  998).  The  main  facts  of  this 
tale,  that  Mulariija's  Eather  was  one  Riiji  of  the  Chahikya  family,  that 
Ilia  mother  was  a  Chiivada  princess,  and  that  he  came  to  tlio  Ch^vadi 
throne  by  kilUng  his  maternal  uncle,  appear  to  be  true.  That  Jlula- 
riija's  fatlier's  name  was  Rfiji  is  proved  by  Dr.  Buhlcr's  copper- 
plate of  Miilaraja.'  Menitunga'*8  details  that  Rilji  came  in  disgui.se 
to  Aaahilavdda,  took  the  fancy  of  Sdmantasiniha,  and  received  his  sister 
in  marriage  seem  fictions  in  the  style  common  in  the  bardic  praises  of 
Rajput  princes.  Dr.  Biihler^s  copperplate  further  dispruves  the  story 
as  it  calls  Mularaja  the  Eion  of  the  illuetrioiis  Riiji,  the  great  king  of 
kings  MuJidrnJddhirnf'a,  a  title  which  would  not  be  given  to  a  wauder- 
injj  prinoe.  R^ji  appears  to  have  been  of  almost  equal  rank  with  the 
Chdvadde.  The  Ratnamuld  calls  Riiji  lifth  in  descent  from  Bhuvada, 
his  four  predecessors  Ix^ing  Kai-naditya,  Chaudriiditya,  Soradditya,  and 
Bhuvanuditya.  But  the  Ratnamald  list  is  on  the  face  of  it  wrong, 
as  it  gives  five  instead  of  seven  or  eight  kings  to  fill  tho  space  of  over 
200  years  between  Jayasekhara  and  Mulanija. 

Most  Jain  chroniclers  begin  the  history  of  AuahilavAda  with  M^lar^ja 
who  with  the  Jains  is  the  glory  of  tho  dynasty.  Mtor  taking  the 
■mall  Ch^vadd  kingdom  Mfdarnja  spread  liis  power  in  all  directions, 
ovemmning  KAthiavdda  and  Kacch  on  the  west,  and  fighting  Bai-appa 
of  LAta  or  South  Gujardt  on  tho  south,  and  Vigrahanlja  king  of 
Ajmir  on  the  north.  Tho  Ajmir  kings  were  called  Sap^dalakeha, 
\Vhy  they  were  so  called  is  not  known.  This  much  is  certain  that 
Sapddalaksha  is  the  Sanskrit  form  of  the  modem  Sewdlik.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Chohdns,  whom  the  (Jujardt  Jain  chroniclers  call  SapA- 
dalakshiya,  must  have  eomo  to  Gujarat  fi-om  tho  Sewalik  hills.  After 
leaving  the  Sewdlik  hills  the  capital  was  at  Ajmir,  which  is  usually  said  to 
have  been  fii-st  fortified  by  the  Chohdn  king  Ajayapdla  ( a.b.1  174-1177).' 
Tliis  story  seems  invented  by  the  Chobans.  Tho  namo  Ajmir  appears 
to  be  derived  from  the  Mehra  who  were  in  power  in  these  parts  between 
the  fifth  and  the  eighth  centuries.  Tho  Hammirattiahftkavya  begins  tho 
ChohAn  genealogy  with  Vdsudeva  (a.d.  780)  and  states  that  Vdeudeva'a 
fourth  successor  Ajayapala  establishetl  the  hill  fort  of  Ajmir.  About  this 
time  (a,d,8+0)  the  Chohiins  seem  to  have  made  settlements  pa  the  Ajmir 
country  and  to  have  harassed  Gujarat.     Vigi-ahai-dia  the  tenth  in  euo- 
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cessiou  f  rora  Vdsudeva  is  described  as  killing  Mularilja  and  weakening  the 
Gurjjara  country.'    Tho  author  of  tlie  Prabandliachint^raani  gives  the 
following  details.     The   Sapddalakyha  or  Ajmir  king  enteixMi  Gujarat 
to  attack  Mulai'4  ja  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  south  ilulai-d  ja's  terri- 
tory Was  invaded  by  Barappa  a  general  of  king  Tailapa  of  Telingina.' 
Unable  to  face  both  enemies  MOIarajaathis  ministei-'s  advice  retired  to 
Kanthiidurga  apparently  Kanthkot  in  Cntch,*    He  remained  there  till 
the  Navarj^tra  or  Nine-Night  festival  at  the  close  of  the  rains  when  he 
expected   the  Sapddalaksha  king  would  have  to  return   to  Ajmir  to 
W(irslup  the  goddess  Sakambhari  when  B6rapi>a  would  be  left  alone.  At 
the  dose  of  tho  rains  the  Supfidalaksha  king  ftsed  his  camp  near  aplaco 
called  Silkamblmri  and  bi'inging  the  goddess  S^kambliari  there  held  the 
Kine-Night  festival.    This  device  disappointed  Mularaja.    He  sent  for 
his  stlmantas  or  nobles  and  gave  them  presents.    He  told  them  his  plans 
and  Killed  on  them  to  support  him  in  attacking  the  Sapudalaksha  king. 
Mularir'ja  then  mounted  a  female  elephant  witli  no  attendant   but   the 
driver  and  in  tho  cvenini;  came  suddenly  to  the  Ajmir  camp.     He  dis- 
mounted and  holding  a  drawn  sword  in  his  liand  said  to  the  doorkeeper 
'  What  is  your  king  doing.     Go  and  tell  your  lord  that  Mularaja  waits 
at    liis  door.'     While  the  attendant  was  on     his  way   to  give  the 
message,  Mi'ilarHJa  pus^hed  him  on  one  side  and   hinipelf  went  into  the 
preseneo.     The  doorkeei»er  cjilled  *  Here  comes  Mularaja.'     Before  he 
could  Ije  Btop|ied  MdlariSja  forced  his  way  in  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
throne.     The  Ajmir  king  in  consternation  asked  '  Are  you  Mularaja?  ' 
Mula«';ija  answered  '  I  would  regard  him  as  a  brave  king  who  would 
meet  me  face  to  face  in  battle.     While  I  was  thinking  no  such  brave 
enemy  exists,  you  have  arrived.    I  ask  no  l)etter  fortune  than  to  fight 
with  yoii.     But  as  soon  as  you  are  come,  like  a  bee  falling  in  at  dinner 
tinxe,  Barapjya  the  general  of  king  Tailapa  of  Telingana  has  arrived  to 
attiic-k  me.     While  I  am  punishing  him  you  should  keep  quiet  and  not 
give  me  a  side  blow.'     Tlie  Ajmir  king  said,  '  Though  you  arc  a  king, 
you  liave  come  here  alone  like  a  foot  soldier,  not  caring  for  your  safety. 
I  will  be  your  ally  for  life.'      MiilarElja  replied  '  Say  not  so.'     He 
refused  the  Ri^  ja'e  invitation  to  dine,  and  leaving  sword  in  band  mounted 
his  elephaiit  and  with  his  nobles  attacked  tlie  camp  of  Barapiia.    BHmj)jia 
was  killed  and  eighteen  of  his  elephants  and  10,0U0  of  his  hordes  fell 
into  Millard ja's  hands.     While  returning  with    the  eixiil  Mulanija 
received  news  that  the  Sapudalaksha  king  had  fled. 

'  Tlie  rhoIiSns  of  .\|iinr  wptd  nUo  known  as  the  rulora  of  SAkambhari,  tlic  Srfmlthar 
lake  in  Riij|Jiitdiia  on  tlu'  Ixinlore  of  Jaipur  audJodhpur.  The  corrvrted  edition  of 
the  Unrshn  inscription  puljlishwl  Viy  I'rof.  Kit'lUorn.  in  Epigraphia  Indica  II.  llOff. 
b1iow»  that  tlicir  first  historical  king  wa»  Giivaka,  who  reigned  Bomc  time  in  the  ftr»t 
half  of  tho  ninth  century  (c.  820  a.d.)  The  ChohAn§  ore  still  very  nuinerons  in  the  ocigh> 
bunrhmid  of  tho  Sow^Kk  luUs,  especially  in  the  diftricta  of  Amo&lil  and  KarnAU  Com- 
pare Ihbctson'a  Punjtrt*  Census  for  1881. 

'  It  nppoars  from  tho  grant  of  i?aka  972  puhlislaed  by  Mr.  Dhrovn  in  Ind.  Ant.  XII. 
196  and  fmia  the  Surat  grant  of  Kirttir.^ja  dut«d  b'aka  940,  tliat  this  Biirapa  wa«  the 
foander  of  a  dynasty  who  ruled  Ldfa  or  South  Qujartit  as  undiir-kingB  of  tlte  Dakhan 
CfaAliikyas  until  at  least  A.  n.l  050.  Bdmppa  was,  ae  his  name  ahows,  a  (southerner  from 
tho  K&narcse  eonntry,  but  his  descendants  apeU  the  family  name  Chaiilakya  in  tlie  laiiM 
way  aa  tku  dynasty  of  Anahilavilda. 

'  Dr.  nnhler  (Ind.  Ant.  XII,  123)  6CC8  a  reference  to  this  retirement  in  MuUt&ja'i 
grant  of  Bamvat  1043, 
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story  of  the  author  of  the  Pral»andhaehintjlniani  differs  from 

^that    given    by   the    author   of   the    Hammii-akdvya    who    doscribes 

^^Cular^ja  ae  defeated  and  slain.     The  truth  eeeins  to  he  that  the  Ajtnir 

^^KiDg  defeated   Mularaja  and  on  Mdlari^ja's  Bu1>migeiiou  did  not  press  his 

^KdvBDtage.     In  these  circumstances  Mularaja's  victory  over  Bdrappa 

B^aeems  improhahle.   The  Dvyds'i-aya  devotes  seventy-five  verses  (27  - 101) 

oCits  sixth  chapter  to   the  contest  between  Bnrappa  and   Mularaja. 

Tint  details  may  be  thus  summarised.     Once  when  Miilariija  received 

presents   from  various  Indian  kings  Dvarapi>a^  king  of  Lalades'a  Bent 

an  ill-omened  elepl»ant.     The  marks  being  examined  by  royal  oflieers 

I  and  by  prince  Chdmuuila,  they  decided  the    elephant  would  bring 
Bestmetion  on  the  king  who  kept  him.     The  elephant  was  sent  l>aek 
B  disgrace  and  MiilarAja  and  his  son  started  with  an  army  to  attack 
tdta^'a  and  avenge  tlic  insult.     In  his  march  Mulardja  iirst  came  to 
the     Svabhravati    or    Saharmati    which   formed  the   iMiundary   of  liis 
n^om,  frightening  the  people.     From  the  Subarmati  he  advaneeil  to 
ancient  Puri  °  where  also  the  people  became  confused.     The  Lata 
g  prepared  for  fight,  and  was  slain  by  Chdmunrla  in  single  comljat. 
f^lilartija  advanced  to  Broach  where  Bdrappa  wlio  was  assisted  by  the 
if  land  lunge  opposed  him.   Chdmunda  overcame  them  and  slew  Bdrai)ixi. 
After  this  gnccess  Mularija  and  Chamuyda  returned  to  Auahilapura.'' 

The  Dvyds1»ya  styles  Bdrappa  king  of  Latade^a ;  the  Prabandha- 
obintdmani  calls  him  a  general  of  Tailapa  king  of  Tclingiina ;  the 
Sukritasanldrtana  a  general  of  the  Kanyakubja  king ;  and  the 
Kirtikaumndi*  a  general  of  the  Lord  of  Lslta. 

^^,  Other  evidence  proves  tliat  at  the  time  of  Miilarrija  a  Cliaulukya 
^■king  named  Barappa  did  reign  in  Liltadeafa.  The  Sui-at  grant  of 
^"Kfrtirija  grandson  of  Barappa  is  dated  A. d,  1018  (Saka  940).  This, 
taking  twenty  years  to  a  king,  brings  Bdrappa's  date  to  A.D.  973 
(«^aka  900),  a  year  which  falls  in  the  reign  of  Mul3ri'iJa(A.D,  961  -  996; 
S.  1027-1053).  The  statement  in  trie  Prabandhachintdmani  tliat 
Barappa  was  a  general  of  Tailapa  seems  con'ect.     The  southern  form  of 

I  the  name  Barappa  supports  the  statement.  And  as  Tail.^pa  overthrew 
the  Roshtrakufas  in  A.D.  972  (6aka  894)  he  might  welt  place  a  geneml 
in  military  charge  of  JA^,  and  allow  him  practical  independence, 
Tliis  would  explain  why  the  DvyAs'raya  calls  Barappa  king  of  Ldtades'a 
*nd  why  the  Kfrtikaumudi  calls  him  general  of  the  Lord  of 
Lata. 

One  of  Mulardja's  cai'licst  wars  was  with  Grahai'ipu  the  Abhira  or 
Chnd^sam^  ruler  of  Sorath.  *    According  to  Miilardja's  bards^  the  cause 
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'  Apparently  a  Sanakrit  form  of  Birappa..     ^  Brosch  Rcccrding  to  the  commentator. 

'  Tne  SukritaJMnkirtiina  mentions  thu  defeat  of  Bdreppa  who  is  said  to  be  a 

general  of  the  Kanydknbja  or  Kauoj  king.    The  Praba^^dh.^cIlintJLma^i    {MiUnrAja- 

^prabondha)  alao  meations  the  invasion  and  slaughter  of  Barappa  ;  but  there  ia  no 

fnfetciuw  to  it  in  the  grant  of  Bdrappa's  deacendant  Trilochauapala  (luli.  Ant.  XII. 

]  l06(r.)  *  Canto  If.  Venio  3. 

•  Am  ilr.  Porbca  rightly  obaerved  Oraharipu  the  Planet-seizer  is  a  made-up  title  based 
on  the  re«eml)1ance  of  the  planet-eeizer's  name  RfLha  to  Kd  the  title  of  the 
(^hadAflOiA*  of  Junigadh.  The  personal  unmo  of  the  chief  is  not  given  and  the  liatof 
tbeJuntgaflh  ChudAMiais  U  too  incomplete  to  allow  of  idcuti£uation» 
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of  war  was  Oraharipii's  oppreeeion  of  pilgrims  to  Prabhdsa.  Graha- 
ripu's  capital  was  V^manasthali,  the  modem  \'^antliali  nine  miles  wost 
oi"  Junri^adh,  and  the  fort  of  Dur^palli  which  Graharipu  is  said  to 
have  established  mnst  be  Juniig;arlh  it^sclf  which  was  not  then  a  capital. 
Graharipu  is  deecribed  as  a  cow-eating  Mleclxha  and  a  grievous  tyrant. 
He  is  Raid  to  have  had  much  inlluonce  over  LakhA  son  of  king  Phula 
of  Kaceh  and  to  have  been  hel]>ed  by  Turks  and  other  Mlechhas.  When 
Miilaraja  rea<!hed  the  JambumAli  river,  he  was  met  by  Gi-aharipu  and 
his  army.     With  Graharipu  was  Ldkhd  of  Kacch,  the  king  of  Sindh 

Srobably  a  Sumi-d,  Mewds  Bhilas,  and  the  eons  of  Grahaiipu's  wife 
fih'  who  had  been  summoned  from  near  the  Bhadar  river  by  a  message 
in  the  Yavana  language.^  With  M^ilartija  were  the  kings  of 
S'ihlprastha,'  of  Miinvar,  of  Kdsi,  of  Arhuda  or  Abu,  and  of  S^rfmAla  or 
BhinmAh  MuUnlja  had  also  his  own  younger  brother  Gangamah, 
his  friend  king  Revatimitra,  and  Bhils.  It  is  specially  mentioned  that 
in  this  expedition  MularAja  received  no  help  from  the  sons  of  his 
paternal  ancles  Bfja  and  Dandaka.  The  fight  ended  in  Graharipu 
being  made  prisoner  by  Mi'ilanija,  and  in  Ldkhd  being  slain  with  a 
spear.  After  the  victory  MularAja  went  to  Prabhisa,  worshipped  the 
liAga,  and  returned  to  Anahilava<;la  with  his  army  and  108  elephants. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  Prabandhachintimani  L&khi  met 
his  death  in  a  different  contest  with  Mularsija.  Ljlkhd  who  is  described 
as  the  son  of  Phuladd  and  Kdmalatit  daughter  of  Kirttiraja  a  Parmar 
king,  is  said  to  have  been  invincible  because  he  was  under  the  protection 
of  king  Yas'ovannan  of  Malwa.  He  defeated  Mularnja's  army  eleven 
times.  In  a  twelfth  encounter  Mdlarflja  besiegetl  LdkliA  in  Kapilakot, 
slew  him  in  single  combat,  and  troil  on  his  flowing  l)eard.  Enraged  at 
this  insult  to  her  dead  son  L^klia's  mother  called  down  on  Mularaja'a 
descendants  the  cui-se  of  the  spider  poison  that  is  of  leprosy.' 

Mr.  Forbes,  apparently  from  bardic  sources,  states  that  on  Ms  wife*9 
death  Rdji  the  father  of  MularjSja  went  to  the  temple  of  Vishnu  at 
DwarkA.  On  hia  return  he  viisitcd  the  court  of  Lakha  Phulani  and 
espoused  Ldkhd's  sister  Raydji  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Rdkhtiich. 
This  marriage  proved  the  ruin  of  Rdji.  In  a  dispute  about  precedence 
Lilkha  slew  Rfiji  and  many  of  his  Riijput  followers,  his  wife  Rayftji 
becoming  a  Sati.  Bija  the  uncle  of  ftlulardja  urged  his  nephew  to 
avenge  Tiis  fathcr^s  death  and  Miilar^ija  was  further  incited  against 
Likha  liecause  Liiklia  luirlwurcd  RdkhsSich  the  younger  son  of  R6ji  at 
his  court  as  a  rival  to  Mulardja, 

According  to  the  Dvyd.^raya,  either  from  the  rising  power  of  his  son 
or  from  reinrntance  for  his  own  rough  actB,after  Chamuuda's  victory  over 
BdrapjMi  MularsSja  installed  him  as  ruler  and  devote<l  hini«^lf  to  religion 
and  charity.  According  to  the  Prabaadliiicliintjiniaui  Miilarilja  built 
in  Anahilavjlda  a  Jaiu  temple  named  Miilavasatika.     But  as  the  Nandi 


I  The  mention  of  her  name  and  of  tbe  language  in  wbich  she  wrote  suggest  some' 
tbing  reitiavkablo  in  the  race  aiid  poaittoa  of  qaeea  Nili. 
'I'erhaps  Sithft  in  Jhilivild. 
*  The  same  ogcount  appears  in  the  Eamirap^lacharite. 
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jlon  his  copperplate  phows  that  MularjJja  was  a  devoted  Saivite, 

possible   that  this   temple  was    built   by  some  Jain  guild  or  com- 

mtnrity  and  named  after  the  reigning   chief.'     Mulartija  built  a  Mah;l- 

^deva  temple  called  MulasvAmi   in   Anahilavnda,  and,    in  honour   of 

itlia,  he  built  the  temple  of  Miiles'vara  at  Mai><jali-nagara  where 

ie  went  at  the  bidding  of  the  god.*     He  also  built  at  Aiiahilavdda  a 

?mple  of  Mahiideva  called    TripurushaprdsiJda  on  a   site  to  which  the 

"'      '       1 1  attaches  that  seeing  Mularaja  daily  visiting  the   temple  of 

ihadeva    at    Mandali,    Sonianntha    Malirideva    being    greatly 

»kMied   promised    to  bring    the  ocean  to   Auahilavdda.     Somau^tha 

le,  and   the  ocean   accompanying  the  god   certain    ponds  liecamc 

jrackish.     In  honour  of  these  salt  pools  Mularaja  built  the  Tripurusha- 

trdedda.     Looking  for  some  one  to  place  in   charge  of  this  temple, 

[ulardja  heard  of  an  ascetic  named   Kautliadi    at  ISiddhapura  on  the 

inks  of  the  Sarasvati  who  used  to  fast   every  other  day  and   on  the 

inter\'cning  day  lived  on  Jive  morsels  of  food.     Mularaja  offei-ed  this 

B»ge  the  charge  of  the  temple.     The  sage  declined  Raying  '  Authority 

jia  the   surest    path  to    hell.*     Eventually  \'^ayajalladeva  a   disciple 

»f  the  sage  undertook  the   management  on  certain  conditions.     Mula- 

rtja  papsed  most  of  his  days  at   the   holy   shrine  of  Siddhapura,    the 

io<lom  Sidhpur  on   the  Sarasvati  about   fifteen  miles   north-east  of 

fApahilavAda.     At  Sidhpur  Mularaja,  made  many  grants  to  Brihmans. 

Several  branches   of   Gujarat    Brdhmans,  Audieh^^as    Srigaudas  and 

Kanoiiai!,  trace  their  origin  in  Giijai-at  to  an  invitation   from  Miilarjija 

ISiadliapura  and  the  local  Purtinas  and  Mahatmyas  confirm  the  story. 

[As  the  term  Audiehya  means  Northerner  Mularrija  may  have  invited 

"Irrthmans    from  some    such  holy  place    as   Kurukshetra  which  the 

Ludiohyas  claim  as  their  home.     From  Kanydkubja  in  the  Madhyadeia 

stween  the  Ganges  and  the  Yamund  another  equally  holy  place  the 

[.anojiaa  may  have  been  invited.     The  Sri  Gaudas  appear  to  have  come 

from   Bengal  and  Tirhut.     Gauda  and  Tirhut  BrAhmans  are  noted 

Tdutriks  and  Mantrasdetris   a  branch  of  learning   for  which  both   the 

people  and  the  nilcrs  of  Gujarat  have  a  great  fondness.     Grants  of 

villages  were   ma<le  to  these  Brdhmans.     Sidhpur  was  given  to  the 

Audtrhyas,  Siinliapura  or  Silior  in  KatbidvAda  to  some  other  colony, 

■iibhatirtha  or  Caml<ay   to   the    Sri   Gaudas,     At  Siddhapura 

ji  built  the  famous  temple  called  the  Rudramalialaya  or  the 

great   slirine  of   Rndra.     According  to    tradition  Mukr^ja    did  not 

ocmplete  the  Rudramahalaya  and  Siddhardja  finished  it.     In  spite  of 

thia  tradition  it  does  not  appear  tliat  Miikraja  died  leaving  the  great 

temple  uniinighcd  as  a  coppei-plate  of  a.d.  9S7   (8.1043)  records  that 
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CHArLUKYAS, 
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MularAja, 
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*  Compare  the  lAkshmi-Vili.lrft  Jain  temple  in  Jesalniif  built  by  the  Jain  Sangh* 
•nd  called  after  tbe  reigning  king  Lakuhmapa. 

*  Dr.  Biililer'g  copperplate  of  MiUnraja  records  a  grant  to  tUi*  temple,  said  to  be  of 
Mulan&thadoYa  in  Mauilali  in  tlic  Vardhi  zilla,  apparently  the  raodcrt^  M&udal  near 
PUUsbaaar  in  tho  VadhiAr  pro\-inco  near  Jhinjliuviida.  Tlic  grant  is  in  Satnvat  1043 
■ad  ia  dat«<l  from  Auahllapnra  though  tho  actual  gift  vim  made  at  Brixthala  or 
Kdbpar  aftt-r  bathing  in  the  Saraavati  and  wor«hipping  the  god  of  tlic  Rudrajnahalaya. 
The  grant  is  of  the  village  of  Kauibotka,  the  modem  Kainboi  near  Mtxlhera.  Ind. 
Ant.  VI.  I»2-1»3.  The  grant  is  aaid  to  have  been  writUn  by  a  KAyatitha  named 
KaftcLan*  and  ends  with  the  worda  "  of  tbe  illustrloui  Mularija." 
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Mulariija  made  the  grant  after  worshipping  the  god  of  the  Rudra- 
mahilaya  on  the  occasion  of  a  solar  ech'pye  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  dark 
half  of  Migha.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  Mular^ja  built  one  large 
Rudramahdlaya  which  SiddharAja  may  have  repaired  or  enlarged. 
Mularfja  is  said  while  still  in  health  to  have  mounted  the  funeral  pile, 
an  act  which  some  writers  trace  to  remorse  and  others  to  unknown 
political  reasons.  The  Vich^ras'reni  gives  the  length  of  Mulan^ja's 
reign  at  thu-ty-five  years  a.d.  981-990  (S.  1017  - 1052) ;  the  Pj-abancfiia- 
chintimain  begins  the  reign  at  a.d.  94'i2  (S.  998)  and  ends  it  at 
A.D.  997  (S.  1053)  that  is  a  length  of  fifty-five  years.i  Qf  the  two, 
thirty-five  years  seems  the  more  prol»ble,  as,  if  the  traditional  accounts 
are  correct,  MularAja  can  scarcely  have  been  a  young  man  when  he 
overthrew  his  uncle's  power. 

Of  Mular^ja's  son  and  sxiccessor  ChiSmuiida  no  histc^rical  information 
is  available.  The  author  of  the  Frabandhachintdmaui  assigns  him 
a  reign  of  thirteen  years.  The  author  of  the  Dvyd.srava  says  that  he 
had  i\iT(n3  sons  Vallal>ha  Riija,  Duriabha  Raja,  anil  Nrfga  Rija. 
According  to  one  account  Chamuiida  installed  Vallabha  in  a.d.  lt/10 
(S.  106  (J)  and  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Benares.  On  his  passage 
through  Mfilwa  Mnnja  the  Muh^'a  king  canied  off  ChiSmunda's 
umbrella  and  other  marks  of  royalty."  L'hrimunda  went  on  to  Benares 
in  the  guise  of  a  hermit.  On  his  return  he  prated  his  son  to  avenge 
the  insult  offered  by  the  king  of  Mrtlwa.  Vallabha  started  with  au 
army  but  died  of  small-pox.  The  author  of  the  Prabandhachintdmani 
gives  Chilrauiida  a  reign  of  six  months,  while  the  author  of  the  VichAra- 
sreni  entirely  di'ops  his  name  and  gives  a  reign  of  fourteen  years  to 
Vallabha  made  up  of  the  thirteen  yeare  of  Chamunda  and  the  six 
months  of  Vallabha.  This  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  It  would  seeiu 
more  correct,  as  is  done  in  several  copperplate  lists,  to  omit  Vallabha, 
since  he  must  liave  reigned  jointly  with  his  father  and  his  name  is 
uot  wanted  for  purposes  of  succession.  The  Vicharas'ret^i  and  the 
Praljandhachintiimaiu  agree  in  ending  Vallabha's  reign  in  a.d.  1010 
(S.  1U66).  The  author  of  the  Dvyairaja  states  that  Chdmuiula 
greatly  lamenting  the  death  of  Vallabha  installed  ^'^allabha'8  younger 
brother  Duriabha,  and  himself  retired  to  die  at  S'uklatirtha  on  the 
Karbada. 

Duriabha  whom  the  Sukritasankirtana  also  calls  Jagatjliampaka 
or  World  Ouardian  came  to  the  thixjne  in  a.d.  lUlO  (S.  lOtJtt).  The 
Prabandhachintamani  gives  the  length  of  his  reign  at  eleven  years 
and  six  months  while  the  Vicharafrejii  makes  it  twelve  years  closing 
it  in  A.D.  10"2  (S.  1078).  The  author  of  the  Dj^ds'raj'a  says  that 
along  with  his  brotlier  Nfl;sra  R^ja,  Duriabha  attended  the  Sva\Timvara 
or  biidegroom-choosing  of  Duriabha  Devi  ihe  sister  of  Maliendi-a  the 


'  Tlio  dilTcrcnco  between  1052  and  1053  in  probably  only  a  few  montlia. 

*Tlie  fighfr  with  MufSja  must  have  takt-n  plftcc  about  A.D.  101]  (S.  1067).  Aa 
ChamutiiJa  atartod  jiwt  afU?r  installing  Vallabha  the  beginning  of  the  reign  must  be 
before  a.d.  'J97  a«  Tailapa  who  fought  with  Muaja  died  in  tluit  year.  Thi«  is  proved  by 
a  manuscript  dated  a.d.  994  (B.  1U50)  wliich  gives  the  reigning  king  a«  Maflja.  That 
Bhoja  Mufija's  succcsBor  was  ruling  in  a.d.  1014  (S.  1070)  makes  it  probable  that 
Muilja'i  ix'ign  extended  to  A.».  lOH  (S.10<57). 
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uof  Nadol  in  MArwAr.  The  Idnpfs  of  Ahga,  Kdsi,  Avanti,  Chedi, 
^uiia,  Muthura,  Vindhya,  and  Andhi-a  were  also  preseut.^  The 
chose  Durlablia  and  Mahendra  gave  his  younger  sister 
to  Diirlabha's  brother  Nd^  Rdia.  The  princess'  choice  ol: 
drew  on  him  the  enmity  of  certain  of  the  other  kings  all  of 
thoBX  he  defeated.  The  brothers  then  i-eturned  to  Analiilav;lcla  where 
rlabha  built  a  lake  called  Durlabhasai'ovara.  The  author  of  the 
idhachiutdmaoi  says  that  Durlabha  guve  up  the  kingdom  to 
hie  8on  (V)  Bbima.*  He  also  states  that  DurlabJia  went  on  pilgrimage 
and  was  insulted  on  the  way  by  Mutlja  king  of  Malwa.  This  seems 
the  same  tale  which  the  Dvyds'raya  tolls  of  Chrimunda.  Since  Munja 
oumot  have  been  a  cotemporary  of  Durlabha  the  Dvy^raya's  account 
seems  correct. 

Durlabha  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Bhima  the  son  of  Durlabha's 
younger  brother  Nsiga  Raja.  The  author  of  the  DvyAs'raya  says  that 
Durlabha  wishing  to  retire  from  the  world  offered  the  kingdom  to  his 
nejihow  Bhlma;  that  Bhfma  declined  in  favour  of  his  father  Niiga 
R^ ja ;  that  Naga  R^ja  refused  ;  that  Duilabha and  Njiga  Rjija  persuad- 
ed  Bhima  to  take  the  government ;  and  that  after  installing  Bhima 
the  two  brothers  died  together.  Such  a  voluntary  double  death  sounds 
unlikely  unless  the  result  was  due  to  the  machinations  of  Bhima. 
The  Prabandhachintrlmaui  gives  Bhima  a  reign  of  fifty-two  years 
fmm  A-i).  1022  to  lUT't  (S.  1078- 113U),  while  the  Vieharasf'reni 
Induces  his  reign  to  forty-two  years  placing  its  close  in  a.d.  1064 
(S.  1120).  Forty- two  years  would  seem  to  be  correct  as  another  copy 
of  the  Frabandhachintamai.ii  has  42. 

Two  copperplates  of  Bhima  are  available  one  dated  a.d,  1030 
fS.  1086)  eight  or  nine  vears  after  he  came  to  the  tlirone,  the  other 
from  Kacch  in  a.d.  1037  '(S.  1093). 

Bhima  eecms  to  have  been  more  powerful  than  either  of  hi« 
predecessors.  According  to  the  Dv^'as'raya  his  two  chief  enemies  were 
the  Idngs  of  Sindh  and  of  Chedl  or  13undclkhand,  lie  led  a  victorious 
expedition  against  Hammuka  the  king  of  Siudh,  who  had  conquered 
the  king  of  Sivasdna  and  another  against  Karna  king  of  Chedi  who 
paid  tribute  and  submitted.  The  I'ralKindhachint/imaiii  has  a  verse 
apparently  an  old  verse  interpolated,  which  says  that  on  the  Mdlwa 
]■  ii  _'  Bhoja's  death,  while  sacking  DhariJpnri,  Karna  took  Bhima  as 
ii  '-oadjntor,  and  that  afterwards  Bhi ma's  general  Damara  took  Karna 
'  •itive  and  won  from  him  a  gold  mnndnpikd  or  canopy  and  images 
of  Ganeu'a  and  Nilakanihes'vara  Mahddeva.  Bhima  is  said  to  have 
presented  the  canopy  to  Somandtha. 

When  Bhlma  was  engag^  against  the  king  of  Sindh,  Kulachandra 
the  general  of  the  Mdlwa  king  Bhoja  with  all  the  Mdlwa  feudatories, 
invaded  Aiudiilavdda,  sacked  the  city,  and  sowed  shell-money  at  the 
gate  where  the  time-marking  gong  was  sounded.     So  gT<»t  was  the 
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loss  that  the  '  sacking  of  Kulachandm '  has  passed  Into  a  proverb. 
Kulaehandra  also  took  from  Anahilavddf*  an  acknowledgment  of  victory 
or  jaifitptitnt.  On  his  return  Bhaja  received  Kulachandm  with  honour 
but  blamed  him  for  not  powinu  salt  instead  of  shell-money.^  He  eaid 
the  shfll-money  is  an  omen  that  the  wealth  of  Mdlwa  will  flow  to 
Gujarjlt.  An  unpublished  inscription  of  Bhoja's  successor  UdayAdit^^a 
in  a  temple  at  Udepur  near  Bhilsa  confirms  the  a'x)ve  stating  that 
Bhima  wa«  conquered  by  Bhoja's  offieere.^ 

The  Solanki  kings  uf  Auahilapura  being  S'aivites  held  the  god 
Somand,tha  of  Prabhiisa  in  great  venei-ation.  The  very  ancient  and  holy 
shrine  of  Prablvisa  has  long  been  a  place  of  special  pilgrimage.  As 
early  as  the  Yddavas  of  Dwdrkil,^  pilgrimages  to  Prablulaa  are  recorded 
but  the  Mahtlbhdrata  makcH  no  mention  either  of  Somaniitlia  or  of 
any  other  S'aivito  shrine.  The  shrine  of  Somanatlia  was  probably 
not  established  l>efore  the  time  of  the  Valabhis  (a.d.  480-767). 
As  the  Valabhi  kin^js  were  most  open-lianded  in  religious  gifts,  it 
was  proljably  through  their  grants  that  the  Somanfitha  temple  rose 
to  importance,  The  Solan  kis  were  not  behind  the  Valabhis  in  devo- 
tion to  Somanitha.  To  save  pilgrims  from  oppression  Mularjija 
fought  Graharipu  the  A'bhira  king  of  Sorath.'  MQlaraja  afterwards 
went  to  Prabhasa  and  also  built  temples  in  Ghijardt  in  honour  of  the  god 
Sonianiitha.  As  IVfularsija's  sueeessoi-s  Chrfmundaand  Durlabha  continu- 
al firm  devotees  of  Soman'itlm  during  their  reigns  (a.d,  997-1U22)  the 
wealth  of  the  temple  must  luve  greatly  increased. 

No  GujaiYit  Hindu  writer  refers  to  the  destnicHon  of  the  great 
terafjie  soon  after  Bhinia^s  accession.^  But  the  Musalm^n  hibtorianfl 
place   beyond   doubt  that  in   A.u.    1024  the  famous  tenth    i-aid   of 


'  By  sowing  cowriei  Kulaflmndn  may  have  meuit  to  chow  the  choapnesa  of  AQahi- 

lavddo.  Hhoja'i*  memiing  wbs  tlmt  as  aliolU  are  money,  to  sow  shoUa  wtu*  to  aow  M;ilwa 
wcflltti  in  Onjar.U.  If  Kuluclmttdm  liiul  sown  salt  all  would  liavi?  melted,  and  no  trsco 
licc-u  left.  (Thi.s  seems  a  symholio  lati^r- stage  cxplaimtioii.  The  lenie  seem*  to  be  shell- 
■ou'iug  keeps  the  AqahiltivAda  guftrdinti!<  in  place  niiice  guardlang  can  live  in  ahclls:  oalt- 
Kciwing  Bcares  tlic  gtianlian  spirits  anil  makes  the  site  of  tho  city  &  haunt  of  demona, 
Ulioja  .saw  that  tliaidu  to  hit  general  the  Luck  of  Auahilav^a  would  retiiaiu  safe  in  the 
Bhells.] 

'  The  Prahnndhaclilnt.'linniii  tells  other  stories  of  the  relations  between  Bhinia  and 
Bhoja.  Oiicc  when  GnjarAt  wan  safTering  from  famine  Bhima  hcant  that  Bhoja  wa« 
einnitiy:  with  H  foree  ftfjaiust  CiujarAt.  Al.irmed  at  the  news  iJlilma  aokcd  Dduiara  his 
uiiuister  of  jwaec  and  war  to  prevent  Blioja  coming;.  UiknKara  went  to  Miilwa,  amnaed 
the  king  by  witty  stories,  and  while  a  pUy  was  being  aot«?d  in  court  depnuling  i 
jo'iin^  other  king.K,  sotneUiiug  was  said  regfarding  Taibipi  of  Telingana.  On  this  Dami 
HMninrted  the  king  that  tlie  head  of  his  grandfather  Mufija  was  fisal  at  Tallap'g  dc 
Bhoja  grew  excited  and  started  with  an  army  against  Telingana.  Hearing  that  Bhfm.a 
hail  come  against  liim  as  far  as  Bhtmapiira  (?)  Blinja  askod  Dimara  ti;  prevent  Bhima 
advancing  further.  DAmara  stopped  Hhi'ma  by  taking  him  an  elephant  as  a  present 
from  Bhoja.  Tlie  Pral)imda<'hint;lniaqi  gives  nunienins  other  stories  showing  tliat  at 
times  the  relations  between  Blitijii  and  Bhinia  were  friendly. 

*  See  alKi\e  jjage  it.  *  .See  above  page  1 OO. 

»  With  tliis  ailence  compare  the  abscnie  (Kcinaud'.s  Memnire  Snr  I'lnde,  67)  of  any 
rorereiico  eith^r  in  {Sanskrit  or  in  Uiitldhixt  b<»)k»  to  the  wt  >rie*,  even  to  the  name,  of 
Alexander  the  (Inat.  Also  in  iiio<l<ni  times  the  ignoring  of  British  rule  in  the  many 
inHfriiitintis  of  .lain  repair^-rs  of  temples  on  Katrnnjaya  hill  who  l)elong  to  British 
trrritory.  Tlic  only  foreign  reference  is  by  one  merchant  of  Dwrnan  who  acknowlrtlgea 
ihe  pr<it4viion  of  the  riiiranifi  j*ti  rur.Unki<l«  I'Alasjihi  ibc  king  of  the  Firaugii  of 
Poriugal.     Biihler  in  EpigrH{ihin  Indica,  II,  3H. 
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Mafamud  of  Ghazoi,  ended  in  the  destruction  and    plonder  of  .Soma- 
b&tha.' 

Of  the  destraction  o£  SomanAtha  the  earliest  Mugalmdn  account^ 
that  of  Ibn  Asir  (a.d.  1160-1229),  supplies  the  following  details: 
In  the  year  a.d.  1024  (H.  414)  Mahmud  captured  several  forts  and 
dties  in  Hind  and  he  also  toolc  the  idol  called  Somanitha.  This  idol 
mw  the  greatest  of  all  the  idols  of  Hind,  At  even'  eclipse'  the  Hindus 
went  on  pilgrimage  to  the  temple,  and  there  congregated  to  the 
^number  of  a  hundred  thousand  persons.  According  to  their  doctrine 
transmigration  the  Hindus  believe  that  after  separation  from  the 
ly  the  souls  of  men  meet  at  Somanatha ;  and  that  the  ebb  and  flow 
>f  the  tide  is  the  worship  paid  to  the  best  of  its  power  by  the  sea  to  the 
)!.*  All  tliat  is  most  precious  in  India  was  brought  to  Somamitlia. 
^he  temple  attendants  received  the  most  valuable  pi-esents,  and  the 
[temple  was  endowed  with  more  than  10,000  villages.*  In  the  temple 
'tpcre  amassed  jewels  of  the  most  exquisite  quality  and  of  incalculable 
Talne.  The  people  of  India  have  a  great  river  called  Ganga  to  which 
they  pay  the  highest  honour  and  into  which  they  cast  the  bones  of  their 
great  men,  in  the  belief  that  the  deceased  will  thus  secure  an  entrance 
to  heaven.  Though  between  this  river  and  Somandtha  is  a  distance  of 
about  1200  miles  {2Q0  parasanyf)  water  was  daily  brought  from  it 
to  wash  the  idol.^  Every  day  a  thousand  Briihmans  perfonned  the 
roxship  and  introduced  visitors.'  The  shaving  of  the  heads  and 
RKtil^  of  pilgrims  emploved  three  hundred  bavbere.^  Three  hundred 
id  fifty  persons  sang  ana  danced  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,*  every  one 
leceiving  a  settled  daily  allowance.  When  Mahmud  was  gaining 
>riee  and  demolishing  idols  in  North  India,  the  Hindus  said 
Itha  is  displeased  with  these  idols.  If  SomanAthabad  Jjecn  satisfied 
them  no  one  could  have  dcKtroyed  or  injured  thcra.  When 
Mahmud  heard  this  he  resolved  on  making  a  campaign  to  destroy 
Somanatha,  belie^Hng  that  when  the  Hindus  saw  their  prayers  aiKl 
imprecations  to  be  false  and  futile  they  would  embrace  the  Faitii. 

8o  be   prayed  to  the  Almighty  for  aid,  and   with  30,000   horse 
volunteei-s  left  Ghazni  on  the  lOtb  Sba'bdn  (H.  414,  a.d.  1024), 


Chapter 

TUK 

Chafluktas, 

A.D,  Ml -1242. 
Somandtha, 
A.i).  1024s 


■  n.->w»c>n,  II.  468ff.    SirH.  M.  Elliot  gives  extraoU   for  this  expt-dition 

Hi-Alfi,  TaWkit-i-Akbari,  Tabak'it-i  NOiiri,  and  RauHitn-s-iafil. 

'  "  irliist  tiine«  Hindns  have  held  cclipw  day*  gJioretl.     Acconling   to  tJic 

M«!i  ,•  y-duv»s  of  Dw.trkA  raino  to  .Somanatha  for   an  i-clijusf  fair      Great 

fair-  .1-    ....  Jic'ld  at   Somanitbft  on  the   Kirtika  aud  Chaitra  iDucembtT  and  April) 

(all  moons. 

*  Thift  old  Indian  idea  is  ozpresaed  in  a  Tcrse  in  an  inBcription  in  Somimitha  P^tan  it«elf. 

*  Ten  thoiuaDd  must  be  taken  vaguely. 

*  Cotit|>arc  ^aoltau's  Albcrani.  II.  104.     Kvory  day  they  brought  Boinaniitha  a  ju^  of 
,  QangM  water  and  a  bo-skct  of  Kanhmir  flonvrx.     Somauiitha  thoy  bolii'ved  cured   uvery 

faiv*tcnt«  sickness  and  hinlod  every  di-sporatc  and  iucurablu  disease.     Tho  rvas'in  why 
K.-.,.... .. '. » |,j|  became  ao  famous  wa«  tliat  it  was  u  harbour  fur  those  v/ho  went  to  atid  fro  from 

Zanzibar  to  Cliina.    It  is  still  the  practice  to  carry  Crangea<*water  to  batho 
..■  «l«. 
'  Thrw  mu>t  be  the  local  Fon^pura   Brihinaua   who  still   numbvr   inorQ  tbui    five 
bandrtftl  kooU  in  8oman4t1ia  Pntin. 

*  ^having  i«  the  first  rite  perforiiiod  by  pilgrims. 

'  I>anccrs  aro  now  chiefly  fuuud  In  the  Urnxdcf;  of  b'outUcru  India. 
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He  took  the  road  to  Mult^n  and  reached  it  in  the  middle  of  Rarazdn. 
'J'he  roatl  from  Multin  to  India  lay  thi'ough  a  barren  dcHCrt  without 
inhaUltants  or  food.  Mahmud  collected  provisions  for  the  jiassagc  and 
loading  30,000  camels  with  water  and  corn  start^  for  Aijahilav^da. 
After  he  liad  crossed  the  desei't  he  perceived  on  one  side  a  fort  full  of 
people  in  which  place  there  were  wells. ^  Tlie  leaders  came  to  conciliate 
him,  but  he  iovestctl  the  place,  and  Gotl  gtive  him  %'ictory  over  it,  for 
the  heaiis  of  the  people  failed  them  through  fear.  He  brought  the 
place  under  the  sway  of  IsWrn,  killed  the  inhabitants,  and  broke  in 
pieces  their  images.  His  men  carrying  water  with  them  marched  for 
AnahUavdda^  where  they  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  Zilkada. 

The  Chief  of  Ayahilav^da,  called  Bhira,  (led  hastily,  and  abandon- 
ing his  city  went  to  a  certain  fort  for  safety  and  to  prepare  for  war. 
Mahmud  pushed  on  for  SomanAtha.  On  his  march  he  came  to  several  forts 
in  which  wore  many  images  serving  as  cliamberlains  or  heralds  of  Soma- 
ndtha.  These  Malimud  e;dled  Shaitdu  or  devils.  He  killed  the  people, 
destroyed  the  fortificationB,  broke  the  idols  in  pieces,  and  through  a 
Wftterlees  desert  marched  to  SomanAtha.  In  the  desert  land  he  met  20,000 
fighting  men  whose  chiefs  would  not  submit.  He  sent  troops  against 
them,  defeated  them,  put  them  to  flight,  and  plundered  their  possessionB. 
Fiom  the  desert  he  man-hed  to  Dabalw^rah/  two  days'  journey  from 
SomamUha.  The  people  of  DaKilwdrah  stayed  in  the  city  believing 
that  the  word  of  Somanatha  would  drive  back  the  invaders.  Mahm^id 
took  the  place,  slew  the  men,  plundered  their  proi>ert.y,  and  maichcd  to 
Soman^tha. 

Reaching  Somani^tha  on  a  Thiirsday  in  the  middle  of  Zilkdda  Mahmud 
beheld  a  strong  fortress  built  on  the  sca-phore,  so  that  its  walls  were 
washed  by  the  waves,*  From  the  walls  the  people  jeered  at  the 
Musalmrins.  Our  deity,  they  said,  will  cut  off  tlio  last  man  of  you 
and  destroy  you  all.  On  the  morrow  which  was  Friday  the  assailants 
advanced  to  the  assault,  When  the  Hindus  saw  how  the  Muhammadans 
fought  they  alandoned  their  posts  and  left  the  wjdle.  The  Musahn^s 
planted  tlieir  ladders  and  scaled  the  walls.  From  the  top  they  raised 
their  war-cry,  and  showed  the  might  of  Isl^m.  Still  their  loss  was 
BO  heavy  that  the  issue  seemed  doubtful.  A  body  of  Hindus  hurried 
to  Somauiitha,  Ciist  themselves  on  the  ground  l>cfore  him,  and  Ijcsought 
him  to  grant  them  victory,     Night  came  on  and  the  light  was  stayed. 

Early  next  morning  Mahmtid  renewed  the  battle.  His  men  made 
greater  havoc  among  the  Hindus  till  they  drove  them  from  the  town 
to  the  bouse  of  their  idol  Somanatha,  At  the  gate  of  the  temple  the 
slaughter  was  dreadful.  Band  after  band  of  the  defenders  entered  the 
temple  and  standing  before  Somandtha  with  their  hands  clasped  round 
their  necks  wept  and  pasfionately  entreated  him.  Then  they  issued 
forth  to  light  and  fought  till  they  were  slain.    The  few  left  alive  took 


'  Molimid  Aemft  t<^  have  crossed  the  deiert  from  Mnltd^  and  Balidwalpnr  to  BilUnlr 
and  thence  to  Ajmlr- 

*  Apparently  Delvida  near  Un4.  Mahmild'Fi  T©ut«  seems  to  bare  been  from  Aiialiila- 
vifla.  to  Mmlliern  and  Mdndal,  thence  by  tlie  Little  Ran  near  Pitri  and  BajCina,  wtd 
thence  by  JhALlv^d  OohelvAd  and  Bilbriavad  to  Delvrfdu, 

'  Ihe  waves  btill  beat  aguost  the  walls  of  the  ruined  fort  of  b'omauAth*. 
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tie  sea  in  boats  but  the  Musalmins  overtook  them  and  some  were 
IJed  and  some  were  drowned. 

The  temple  of  Somanlltha  rested  on  fifty-six  pillars  of  teakwood  cover- 
with  lead.*  The  idol  was  in  a  dark  chaml>er.  The  height  of  the  idol 
IS  five  cubits  and  its  g:irth  three  cubits.  This  was  what  appeared  to 
the  eye  ;  two  cnbits  were  hidden  in  the  basement.  It  had  no  appear- 
ance of  being  sculptured.  Mahmud  seized  it,  part  of  it  he  burnt,  and 
part  he  carried  with  him  to  Ghazni,  where  he  made  it  a  step  at  the 
jenfcrance  of  the  Great  Mosque.-  The  dark  shrine  was  lighted  by 
squisitcly  jewelled  chandeliers.  Near  the  idol  was  a  chain  of  gold 
0  mans  in  weight.  To  the  chain  bells  wore  fastened.  And  when 
each  watch  of  the  night  was  over  the  chain  was  shaken  and  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bells  rousetl  a  fresh  party  of  Brdhmans  to  carry  on  the 
worship.  In  the  treasxiry  which  was  near  the  shrine  were  many  idols 
of  gold  and  silver.  Among  the  treasures  were  veils  set  with  jewels, 
every  jewel  of  immense  value.  What  was  found  in  the  temple  was 
worth  more  tlwu  two  miUions  of  dindrg.  Over  fifty  thousand  Hindus 
■were  slain.' 

After  the  capture  of  SomanJltha,  Mahmud  received  intelligence  that 
[BhSra  the  chief  of  AnahilavAda  had  gone  to  the  fort  of  Khandahat,* 
labout  240  miles  (40  /jarasmig\)  from  Somandtha  between  that  place 
and  the  deeei"t,  Mahmud  marched  to  Khandahat.  "When  he  came 
before  it  he  questioned  some  men  who  were  hunting  as  to  the  tide.  He 
learned  that  the  ford  was  practicable,  but  that  if  the  wind  blew  a  little 
the  crossing  was  dangerous,  Mahm6d  prayed  to  the  Almighty  and 
entered  the  water.  He  and  his  forces  jmssed  safely  and  drove  out  the 
enemy.  From  Khandahat  he  returned  intending  to  proceed  against 
Mansura  in  central  Sindh,  whose  ruler  wan  an  apostate  Muliaromadan. 
At  the  news  of  MahmVid's  approach  the  chief  tied  into  the  date  forests. 
JSIahmiid  followed,  and  surrounding  him  and  his  adherents,  many  of 
them  were  skin,  many  drowned,  and  few  escape<l.    Mahmud  then  went 

J  ThUihowft  thAt  the  temple  was  a  lioilding  of  brick  and  wood.  According  to  Alberaiii 
(SaobaUi  II.  105)  the  temple  wus  Imilt  al>out  a  hundred  years  before  Mahmud's  iiivasion. 
An  tuacriptiuti  lit  Patau  «tat08  that  Ithimndcva  I.  (a.d.  1022-1072)  rebuilt  the  Sotna- 
nlthk  temple  of  «tone.  In  Dr.  Hhagrilnkrft  opinicm  the  first  dynnsty  in  Gnjar.^t  to 
make  atone  boildiDgs  were  the  Soknkis.  Before  tl^cm  buildings  and  tern  pics  were  of 
wood  and  brick. 

*  Of  tlie  fate  of  the  great  Linga  Alberani  (Sachaa,  II,  103)  writes  :  Print-e  Mnhmfid 
orderwl  the  nppcr  partto  be  bnikeii.  Thereat  with  all  its  coverings  and  trappings  of 
ffiU  jewels  and  embroidered  gnrmentB  he  transporU'd  to  GhazuL  Part  of  it  togfther 
with  Ihfc  brass  Chakravarti  or  Vi.ihnu  of  Thanosvar  has  been  thrown  into  the 
bippixlroitie  of  the  town  ;  part  lies  before  the  moaqne  for  people  to  mh  their  feet  on. 

'  T'  I  .kragraph  relating  to  Mahindd's  return  will  be  found  on  page  240  of  the 

can  f  Sir  H.  Elliott's  work. 

*  1... a   which   nmat  have  been  on   the  coast  has   not  boon  identified.    The 

deaci-iptiun   KUggests  some   coant  inland  in  the  gulf  of    Kacch.     By  the  (Jirn/ir  route 

J  p<irnmn'j>i  tlrnt  is  240  miles  wonld  reach  the  Kacch  coast.  Eanthkot  in  VAgad  in 
Kacch  raita  well  in  »ound  and  is  knuwn  to  have  been  a  favonrita«re.<ort  of  the 
ikis.  But  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  close  to  it  are  diftioult  to  explain.  The  idunti- 
tion  with  Kanthkot  is  favonn'd  by  Dr.  Biihlcr.  Colonel  Watson  ( KathiAwAr  Gazetteer, 
80)  prefers  (iamlhvi  on  the  Kathickviida  eoagt  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Miini.  M. 
Keinand  nud  Dr.  Weil  suggest  Uandhir  in  Kroach  on  the  loft  Initik  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Dluidhar  rii'cr.  Sir  II.  Elliot  (I,  415  and  II.  473)  prefers  Khaudadar  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  KithiAv^a. 
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to  Bhatid,  and  after  reducing  41ie  inhabitants  to  obedience,  returned  to 
lihazni  where  he  arrived  on  the  10th  Safar  417  H.  (a.d.  1026). 

The  Rauzatu-B-safd  of  Mi rkhand  supplemonte  these  details  with  the 
following^  account  of  Mahmiul's  arrangi'ments  for  holding  Gujarat : 
'  It  18  related  that  when  Sultan  Mahmud  liad  achieved  tlie  conquest  of 
Somandtha  he  wished  to  lax  his  residence  there  for  some  years  because 
the  country  was  very  extensive  and  possessed  many  advantages  among' 
them  several  mines  which  produce<i  pure  gold.  Indian  rubies  were 
brought  from  Sarandip,  one  of  the  dependencies  of  the  king'lom  of 
Gujardt.  His  ministers  represented  to  Mahmud  that  to  forsake 
Khurfisdn  which  had  been  won  from  his  enemies  after  bo  many  battles 
and  to  make  SomanStha  the  seat  of  government  was  very  improper. 
At  last  the  king  made  up  his  raind  to  return  and  ordered  some  one 
to  be  appointed  to  hold  and  carry  on  the  administration  of  the 
country.  The  ministers  observed  that  as  it  was  impossible  for  a  stranger 
to  maintain  possession  he  should  assign  the  country  to  one  of  the 
native  chiefs.  The  SultAn  accordingly  held  a  council  to  settle  the 
nomination,  in  concurrence  with  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  well 
disposed  towards  him.  Some  of  them  represented  to  him  that 
amongst  the  ancient  royal  families  no  house  was  so  noble  as  that  of 
the  Ddbshilims  of  whom  only  one  member  survived,  and  he  had 
assumed  the  habit  of  a  Br^hniao,  and  was  devoted  to  philosophical 
pursuits  and  austerity,'^ 

That  Mahmud  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  appoint  some  local 
chief  to  keep  order  in  GujanU  is  probable.  It  is  also  probable  that  he 
would  choose  some  one  hostile  to  the  defeated  king.  It  has  been 
suggested  above  that  Bhinxa's  uncle  Durlabha  did  not  retire  but  was 
ousted  by  his  nephew  and  that  the  story  of  Vallablia  and  Durlabha 
dying  together  jjoint^id  to  Bome  usurpation  on  the  part  of  Bhima. 
The  phrase  the  Dtibshilims  seems  to  refer  either  to  Durlabliasena  or 
his  son.  Whoever  was  chosen  must  have  lost  his  power  soon  after 
Mahmiid'a  departure.'' 


'  Accopdiiig'  to  Ferishta  (Bombay  Persian  Ed.  I.  57,  Brigps'  Trannlation,  I,  74) 
Mahmud  ftUyed  aud  meant  to  make  his  aipital  at  AiiahilaviiiJa  not  at  Somanfttha. 
Tlmt  Mahmud  did  stay  at  Aiiahilavdda  the  alartyr"*  Mound  aud  the  Qhasni  Mosqne 
in  I'atan  are  e'^-idcnco.  Still  the  inimnd  was  probably  raia<Hl  and  the  luosquc  may 
at  least  liave  been  begun  in  honour  of  the  captura  of  Atiahilavada  on  the  journey  anutb. 
Trocei  of  a  Kcond  mosque  which  is  said  tu  have  had  n  taV)l<>t  recording  Mahmiid  of 
Ghazni  as  the  builder  have  recently  (1878)  been  found  at  Munjpnr  about  twenty-five 
mile*  south- east  of  R&dhanjiur. 

^  Brigi^a'  Ferishta,  I.  75.  Thia  account  of  the  DdbahiUins  reads  more  like  a  tnidi* 
Uon  thau  an  historical  record.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  authors  both  of  the  'Ain-i- 
Akbari  (a.d.  15!J3)  and  of  the  Mirat-i-Ahmadi  (a.o  1762)  give  Chiimuiida  as  king  at  the 
time  of  Mahmiid  "a  invasion.  Their  statements  cannot  weigh  against  Ibn  Asir'a  account. 
Compart!  Dr.  Biihler's  remark*  in  Ind.  Ant.  VI.  184.  Of  Mahniiid's  return  to  Ohazni 
(a.d.  1(126)  the  Tuhttkjit-i-Akbari  gays:  '  Wlicn  Mahmud  resolved  to  return  from  Soma- 
nitha  he  lear\;ed  that  Parama  Dev,  one  of  the  gn-atest  U.kjrta  of  HiudastAn,  was  preparing 
to  intercept  hiro.  The  Siiltfin,  not  deoiiiing  it  adTisablo  to  contend  with  this  chief,  went 
towanls  Multftn  through  Sindh.  In  this  jouruo_v  his  men  Kuffcrcd  much  in  some  phicea 
from  scarcity  of  water  in  others  from  want  of  forage.  After  emdoring  groat  iliflSculties 
he  arrived  at  Ghnzni  in  A.I>.  1029  (H.  417}.'  This  Parama  Dev  wonld  seem  to  be  the 
Parmdra  kiitg  of  A'bu  who  could  well  block  the  Ajmir-Gujar.1t  route.  The  route  taken 
by  Malimi^d  must  have  passed  by  Manstira  near  Brilim^mAbtd,  Bhdtia,  and  Muttiu.     It 
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An  inscription  at  SomanAtha  shows  Oiat  soon  after  Mahmiid  was 
g«»ne  Bhimaileva  b^^n  to  build  a  temple  o£  stone  in  place  of  the  former 
tem])le  of  brick  and  wood. 

A  few  years  later  Bhima  was  on  ha.<l  terms  with  Dlmndhnka  the 
Paranirira  chief  of  Abu,  and  sent  his  ^meral  Vimala  to  sufKiiie  him. 
Dhandlmka  submitted  and  made  over  to  Vimala  the  bejiutiful  Chitra- 
kiita  peak  of  Abu,  where,  in  a.d.  1032  (S.  lOSS),  Vimala  built  the 
cjlobrated  Jain  temples  knowTi  as  Vimalavasihi  still  one  of  the 
glories  of  Abu.' 

Bhima  had  three  wives  Udayamati  who  built  a  step-well  at  Ai^ahila- 
vftda,  BukulMevi,  and  another.  Tht?9e  ladies  were  the  mothers  of 
Karna,  Kshemariija,  and  Mdlanija.  Of  the  three  sons  Miilarfija,  though 
his  mother's  name  ia  unknown,  was  the  eldest  and  tlie  heir-apparent. 
Of  tlie  kindly  Miilavdja  the  author  of  the  Praljandhachintamani  tells 
the  follo\ving'  tale  :  In  a  year  of  scarcity  the  Ku(umbikas  or  cidtivators 
ol'  V^ishopaka  and  Dandahi  found  themselves  unable  to  pay  the  king^ 
his  share  of  the  land-produce.  Bhimarrija  sent  a  minister  to  inquire 
and  the  minister  brought  before  the  king-  all  the  well-to-do  people  of 
the  defaulting  villages.  One  day  prinoe  Mularaja  saw  these  men 
tjdking  to  one  another  in  alarm.  Taking  pity  on  them  he  pleased  the 
king  by  his  skUful  riding.  The  king  asked  him  to  name  a  boon  and 
the  prince  Ijegged  that  tlie  demand  on  the  villagers  might  Ijc  remittetl. 
The  lx)on  wsis  granted,  the  ryots  went  home  in  glee,  but  within  threo 
days  Mulardja  was  dead.  Next  6ea.'^>n  jHelded  a  bumper  harvest,  and 
tlie  |>eople  came  to  present  the  king  with  his  skire  for  that  year  as 
well  as  with  the  remitted  share  for  the  previous  year.  Bhimdev  declined 
t>t  receive  the  arrears.  A  jury  ajjpointed  by  the  king  settlud  that  the 
riiyal  share  of  the  produce  for  Iwth  years  should  Ijc  placed  in  the  king's 
liands  for  the  erection  of  a  temple  called  the  new  Tripurushaprdsada 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  prinoe  Mdlaraja.* 

mcut  have  bt'cn  in  the  crossing  of  the  grOAt  tlesert  that  he  «ul!Fcrcd  so  severely  from  lear- 
citjr  of  water  and  forage-  Fepishta  (Brig^g,  I.  75)  says  that  many  of  Mfthmiid'a  troops 
difid  r«ging  mtit\  froin  the  ititoleruble  boat  ami  thirst.  Thu  liliitoriaii  Miihamtnad  Uti 
(a. D.  1  SOU)  alleging  (Elliot,  I r.  1 92)  that  two  Hindits  disgnimMl  n»  countrymen  offered 
tberoselvee  m  gTiides  and  led  the  nriny  thre*  days'  imvrch  out  of  the  right  coarse,  where 
t»..-"  "'-'f  saved  only  hy  Mahin^d's  inirAculous  discovtrv  of  a  pO'^1  of  sweet  water.- 
I  of  the  self-sacrificing  HrAhnian  or  priest  and  tlie  niiraeulouB  find  of  water 

I  red  round  Mtthm6d  as  the  latest  of  myth  centres.     It  is  HercKlntus'  (Book 

11 L  iii-  io8)  oldZiijiyrns  tale  (Rawlinitou's  Seventh  Monarchy,  318);  it  is  revived  in 
honour  of  the  Ureat  Kn^ihin  Kanishka,  AD.  7(J  (Deraai  iu  Elliot,  11.  11),  of  the 
SaaMtiian  Firoz  a.d.  457-4li3  (Rawlinsou's  SL-venth  Monarchy,  318),  and  of  a  certain 
king  of  ZihulislAn  or  Ohazui  of  uncertain  date  (Elliot  II.  170).  Similarly  the  pawling 
Dtbikiliui  tale  seems  to  ho  peculiar  neither  to  GnjarAt  nor  to  &[ahi»Ud  of  Ghaxui. 
It  aoen)*  a  rcpeiition  of  the  talc  of  Dabehilim  the  man  of  the  royal  race,  who, 
acconling  to  the  Panchatantra  or  Fables  of  Pilpui,  was  clioien  Bucce&sor  of  Porua  aftt'r 
Alexaudur  the  Great's  Viceroy  had  been  driven  out.  (Compare  Heiniind's  MSmoiro  Snr 
rinde,  127-128,]  The  Tahakit-i-Niisiri  (a.d.  1227)  odds  (Elliot,  II.  475)  that  the  guide 
devoted  hi»  life  for  the  sake  of  tjoman&tha  and  this  account  is  adoptodiby  Feiisbta. 
Bfifrgs'  Translation,  I.  78. 

'  V'luatiiis  PriLkrit  for  Voaati  tltat  is  rosidenco.  The  word  is  used  to  moan  a  group 
of  temples. 

'  rteveral  later  mentions  of  a  TffjiiirimhapriUrtda  show  there  was  only  one  building 
oftluit  name.  The  statement  th.at  the  gnmt  MiUaraia  I.  built  a  TripurushaprAsida 
Mems  a  mistake,  due  to  a  confusion  with  princo  Mi)lurAjn, 
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Bhima  reignod  forty-two  years.  Both  tlie  Pnvbandhaclimtiimain 
and  the  VichArasreni  mention  Karna  as  his  successor.  Accoi-dinj^  to 
the  Dvydsraya  Bhima,  wishiny-  to  retire  to  a  religious  life,  offered,  the 
succession  to  Kshemar^ja.  But  Kshemaraja  also  was  averse  from  the 
labour  of  ruling  and  it  was  settled  tliat  Karua  should  succeed. 

Bhima  died  soon  after  and  Kshemaraja  retired  to  a  holy  place  on 
the  Sai'asvati  named  Mund;ikesvara  not  far  from  Anahilavada.  Karna 
is  said  to  have  granted  Dahitliali  a  neighbouring  village  to  DcvaprasRda 
the  son  of  Kshemarrfja  that  he  might  att^?nd  on  his  father  in  his 
religious  seclusion.  But  as  the  Kumfirapnlaclwrita  mentions 
Ksliemarilja  V>eiug  (settled  at  Dahithali  as  a  ruler  nut  as  an  ascetic  it 
seems  proliablo  that  Dahitliali  was  granted  to  Kshemaraja  for 
maintenance  as  villages  are  still  granted  to  the  hlid^ds  or  brethren  of 
the  niler. 

Karna  who  came  to  the  throne  inA.n.  1004  (S.  1120)  had  a  more 
peaceful  reign  than  his  predeceeeors.  He  was  able  to  build  cliantable 
public  works  among  them  a  temple  called  Karija-mervi  at  Anahilavada. 
His  only  war  was  an  expedition  against  AshA  Bhil,  chief  of  six  lakhs' 
of  Bhils  residing  at  Ashdpalli  the  modern  ^Hllage  of  AsAval  near 
Ahmadabild.*  Ashd,  was  defeated  and  slain.  In  consequence  of  an 
omen  from  a  lotul  goddess  named  Kochharva,'^  Karna  built  her  a 
temjde  in  Asdval  and  also  built  temples  to  Jayanti  Devi  and 
Karuesvai'a  Mahiideva.  He  made  a  lake  called  Karpas^gara  and 
founded  a  city  called  Karn^vati  which  he  made  his  capital. 

Karna  liad  three  minister  Munjala,  Silntu,  and  Udaya.  Udaya 
was  a  S'rfmAli  Vrinia  of  Miirwnr,  who  had  settled  in  AnahilavfSda 
and  who  was  originallv  called  Udd.  Sintu  built  a  Jain  temple  called 
Santu-vasalii  and  Ima  built  at  KarnAvatf  a  large  temple  called 
Udaya-varilha,  containing  seventy-two  images  of  Tirtbankars,  twenty- 
four  past  twenty-four  present  and  twenty- four  to  come.  By 
ditferent  wives  Uda  had  five  sons,  Ahada  or  Asthada,  Cliahada,  B^hadb, 
Ambada,  and  Solid,  of  whom  the  last  three  were  half  Vn-others  of  the 
first  two,*  Except  Solid,  who  continiieo  a  merchant  and  tecame 
very  wealthy,  all  the  sons  entered  the  service  of  the  state  and  rose  to 
high  stations  during  the  reign  of  Kum(irap>41a. 

In  late  life  Kama  married  Miy^nalladevI  daughter  of  Jayakeai 
son  of  SI'ubliakesi  king  of  the  Karnataka.  According  to  the  Dvydsraya 
a  wandering  paint-er  showed  Karna  the  portrait  of  a  princess  whom 
he    described    a£   daughter    of   Jayakesi    the    Kadamba     king^    of 


'  Mesning  a  l*rge  nnmber  of  Bliilg  of  whom  A'sbll  wu  the  head. 

»  ForbcB'  R4«  MAlA  (New  Ed. ),  7&. 

^  rrobftbly  a  BhO  goddesa.     The  name  docs  not  soond  Sanskrit. 

*  In  one  .twacage  the  PrabandhachiutAtuaiii  calla  thoce  prince*  half-brothers  ._ 
Udaya.  Fnrtner  detaila  thow  that  they  wtre  Imlf-brothers  of  one  another  and  aoni  of 
Udava. 

'  This  JayakeSl  is  Jayakcsl  I.  son  of  Bhosh^hadeva  (S'nchakes'i)  the  third  of  tho 
Goa  Kadamhas.  Jaj^ke^i's  recorded  date  a.d.  1052  (K.  974)  fiu  well  with  the  time 
of  Karna  (Fleet's  Eioareso  Dj-naities,  91).  The  PrabandhachinUmani  t«ll8  the 
following  story  of  the  death  of  Jayakesl.    Jayakeii  had  a  favourite  parrot  whom  he 
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Chandrapura*  in  the  Daklian,  and  wlio  he  said  had  taken  a  vow  to 
marrj'  Karna.  In  token  uf  lier  wsh  to  marry  Kama  the  painter 
Baid  the  princess  had  sent  Karna  an  elephant.  Kama  went  to  see  the 
present  and  found  on  the  elephant  a  beautiful  princess  who  bad  come 
[bo  far  in  the  hope  of  winning  Imu  for  a  husband.  Aeeoixling  to  tlie 
iPrabandhachintamuiii  Kama  found  the  princcsB  ag\y  and  refused  ta 
•marry  her.  On  this  the  princess  with  eiyht  attendants  deteruiined  to 
burn  themselves  on  a  funeral  pyre  and  Uday^matf  Kariia's  niother  also. 
declare<i  that  if  he  did  not  relent  she  too  woiild  be  a  eaerifioe.  Under 
this  compulsion  Karna  married  the  princess  but  refused  to  treat  her  aa 
»  wife.  The  minister  Man idla,  learning  from  a  kaTichuki  or  palace- 
servant  that  the  king  loved  a  certain  courtezan,  contrived  that  JMiyA- 
nalladevi  should  take  the  woman^s  place,  a  device  still  practised  by 
niini&ters  of  native  states.  Kai-iia  fell  into  the  snare  and  the  t{ueei» 
became  pregnant  by  him,  having  eecui'ed  from  the  hand  of  her 
husband  his    signet   ring  as  a  token    which  could  not   be  disclaimed. 

Thus  in  Kama's   old    age  Miy^nallailevi  became  the  mother  of    the 

^illustrious  Siddharjlja  Jayasintha,  who,  accoi'ding  to  a,  local   tradition 

quoted  by   Mr.  Forbes,  first  saw  the  light  at  Palanpur.-     When  three 

rears  old  the  precocious  Siddharaja  climbed  and  sat  upon  the  throne. 

?his  ominous  event  being  brought  to  the  king's  notice  he  consulted  his 

strologers  who  advised  that  from  that  day  Siddharaja  should  lie 
^installed  as  heir-apparent. 

The  Gujardt  chi'onicles  do  not  record  how  or  when  Karna  died.    It 

appears    ft-om    a    mantiscnpt    that    he    was    reigning    in    A.  D.    1U89 

1145).^     ThiJ    Hammiramabikiivya  says    'The   illustrious   Karna- 

Bva  was  killed  in  l^tle  by  king  Duisala  of  S^nkambhai'i/  and  the 

TO   appear    to    have    been    coteroporaries.*     The     author    of   the 

^vy^sraya  says   that  Karna  died    fixing    his  thoughts    on    Vishnu, 

"recommending  toSiddliarajahis  cousin  Devapi-as^da  son  of  Kshemarija. 

According  to   the     Prabandliachintamaiii    VichdrasrenI    and  Sukrita- 

aankirtana  Kai-na  died  in  a.d.  1O04  (S.  115U)^ 

As,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  Siddhartija  was  a  minar^  the 

?ins  of  government  must  have-  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  mother 

[iytinalladevi.     That  the  succession  should  have  lieen   attended  with 

tnjggle  and  intrigue  is   not  stmnge,     Acct»rding  to  the  Dvyj'Js'raya 

DevapnisJ^da,  the  son  of  Ksliemaraja  burned  himself  on  the  funeral 

pile  shortly  after  tlie  dt^th  of  Karna,  an  action  which  was  proljably 

the  result  of  some  intrigue  regardiug  the  succession.     Another  intrigue 
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»y  asked  to  crnne  ont  of  lits  cage  and  dine  with  him.     The  parrot  said  :  The 

tting  near  yoo  will  kill  me.     The  king;  seeing  no  e«t  reptle>d  :  If  any  cut  kills  you 

i  wHl  die.     Tlio  i>arrot  left  hiB  cagf,  at«  with  the  king,  and  was  killed  by  the  cat. 

Jayakc^  made  ready  hitt  fiuierftl  pyrt-,  oul,  in  gpite  of  hisi  minister's  prayers,  taking  the 

dead  parrot  in  \m  liand  laid  liims^lt'  on  the  funeRil  pyre  and  was  burned. 

'  Chandrapura  is  probably  CliondAvar  neat  Gakam  in  North  K&nara.        • 

•  S«s  MaI^  (New  Edition),  83. 

•  Kielhom'ii  Ib'iiort  on  Sanskrit  Manuacripta  for  l?8l  page  22. 
'  Du^ala  was   sixth   in  descent   from    VigraharAja  the   enemy  of    Miilar^ja  from, 

nm  Kari)a  was  fi  f tli  in  descent. 
T1k<  date  of  his  im>taUatiou  is  given  by  the  author  ot  tho  VichAro^rcni  m  Viktam» 
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ended  in  the  death  of  Mad.inap;ila  brolher  of  Kania^s  mother  queen 
IJdayAniati,  at  the  hande  of  tlie  minister  S^/intu,  who  along  with 
Munjjila  and  Udd,  helped  the  queen-mother  Miytinalladevi  dining  tho 
regency.  Muiljala  and  SAntu  coDtinued  in  office  under  Siddlianija. 
Another  minister  built  a  famous  Jain  temple  named  Mahtlr^  jabhuvana 
in  Sidhpnr  at  tho  time  when  Siddhardja  built  the  RudramHla.  An 
inscription  from  a  temple  near  Bhadret^ar  in  Kaceh  dated  A. D.  11 3D 
(S.  1195  Ashildha  Vad  10,  Sunday),  in  recording  grants  to  Audicbya 
Brahmans  to  carry  on  the  worship  in  an  old  temple  of  Udale^vara  and 
in  a  new  temple  oi  Kumdrapflles'vara  built  by  Kumaraixila  son  of  the 
great  prince  Asapdla,^  Dotes  that  DddAka  was  then  naiuiater  of  Siddha- 
rdja.  Among  his  gencmis  the  best  known  was  a  chief  named 
Jagaddeva  (Jag  Devj,  commonly  Ix^licved  to  Ix)  a  Paramara,  many  of 
w'hose  feats  of  daring  are  reconled  in  bardic  and  popular  romances.' 
'Iliough  Jag  Dev  is  generally  called  a  Parain.ira  nothing  of  his  family 
is  on  record.  The  author  of  the  Pral^uidhaehiutamani  describe 
Jagaddeva  as  a  thi-ice  valiant  warrior  held  in  great  respect  by 
Siddliarija.  After  Siddhar^ija'8  death  Jagaddeva  went  to  serve  king 
Permidi  to  whose  mother's  family  be  was  related."  Permddi  gave  Uira 
a  chiefsliip  and  sent  him  to  attack  Mdlava. 

"VMien  Siddharaja  attained  manhoot-l  his  mother  prepared  to  go  in 
great  state  on  pilgrimage  to  Soraanatha.  She  went  with  rich  offerings 
as  far  as  BiShuloda  apparently  the  large  modern  village  of  BhoLida  on 
the  (rujarAt-Kiithiavad.'i  frontier  about  twenty-two  miles  south-west  of 
Dholka.  At  this  frontier  town  the  Aualiiliivada  kings  levied  a  t»x  on 
all  pilgrims  to  Somanatha.  Many  oE  the  pilgrims  unable  to  pay  tlie  tax 
had  to  return  home  in  tears.  Miyiinalladevi  was  so  saddenetl  by  the 
wlk."9  of  the  pilgrims  that  she  stopped  her  pilgrimage  and  returned  home. 
Siddhariija  met  her  on  the  way  and  asked  her  why  she  had  turned 
Ijock.  MiyAnalliulevi  said,  I  will  ncather  eat  nor  go  to  Somanatha  until 
you  order  the  remission  of  tlie  pilgrim  tax.  Siddhar«ja  called  the 
Bholiida  trt?aisurer  and  fcmnd  that  the  levy  yielded  72  lakhs  a  year,* 
In  spite  of  the  serious  sacrifice  Siddharaja  broke  the  l)oard  authorizing 
the  levy  of  the  tax  and  pouring  water  from  his  hand  into  his  mother's 
declared  that  the  merit  of  the  remission  was  hers.  Tho  queen  went  to 
Somanatha  and  worshipped  the  god  with  gold  presenting  an  elephant 
and  other  gifts  and  handing  over  her  own  weight  in  money. 

Acoording  to  the  Pi-abandlvackintamaiu  while  Miyiinalladevi  and 
SiddhiU-fija  were  on  pilgrim^e  Ya»ovarman  king  of  Mfilwa  eontimially 
liarassed  the  Gurjjara-Mandala.  S'jintu  who  was  in  charge  of  tho 
kingdom  asked  Yas'ovarm;ia  on  what  consideration  ho  would  retire. 


'  Asapdla  and  Kumurnplla  appear  to  be  local  chiefs. 

*  Conipara  Forbes'  KiU  Mil.i,  I.  118-  IC.1. 

*  Ooa  Kiiddmlm  mficri])tionB  »ay  that  Jagffaddeva  was  the  comin  of  the  Goa  Kudan 

king  Vijay.'Jrkn  tlie  nephew  of   Miy.inalladcvf  and  cnlJ  him   by  courtt«y  tlio  yonn 

brother  of  Vij.iyUrka's  son  Jayakusi'i  II.  He  would  sccin  to  have  bwn  held  in  catcom 
hy  Vij-iyVrka  .and  lii»  »iti  Jayakesri,  to  have  then  gone  for  some  tinii!  to  Siddhardja, 
mid  after  leaving  Siddharaja  to  have  transferred  hi«  servicoa  to  P?rinadi.  Uiu  being 
i-alled  ('ammjr.k  may  be  due  to  his  roimeetion  with  PcnMJ.di.  Fleet's  Klnarese 
Pyna»lic»,  91.  *  Seventy -two  a  f.ivoiiritc  number  with  Indian  authgri. 
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RU'oi'arman  said  ho  would  retire  if  Siddhardja  gave  up  to  him  the 
'merit  of  the  pilg^rimage  to  Somes'vara.  Sdntu  wasbed  his  feet  aud 
takiny:  water  in  his  hand  surrendered  to  Yasovarman  the  merit  of 
Siddhardja.  on  which,  according  to  his  promiee,  Yasovarman  retired. 
On  his  return  Siddharaja  aeked  Santu  what  he  meant  hy  traQb^erriug^ 
his  sovereign's  merit  to  a  rival.  Sdntu  said,  *  If  you  tliink  my  giving 
.  Yasovarman  youi-  merit  has  any  importance  I  restore  it  to  you/  Tiiia 
curious  story  seems  to  be  a  Jain  fiction  proWbly  invented  with  the 
object  of  casting  ridicule  on  the  BrAhinanical  doctrine  of  merit. 
YMOVarman  was  not  a  cotemporary  of  Siddhartija.  The  Malwa  king 
TO&rred  to  is  proljaljly  Yasovarman^s  predecessor  Naravai*nian,  of 
whom  an  inscription  dated  a.d,  1134  (S.  1190)  is  recorded. 

Under  the  name  Sadharo  Jesingh,  SiddharjJja'a  memory  is  fresh  in 
Gujar&t  as  its  most  powerfiil,  most  religious,  and  most  charitable  ruler. 
Almost  every  old  work  of  artliitectural-or  antiquarian  interest  in 
Gujarat  is  ascriljed  to  Siddhardja.  In  inseriptious  he  is  styled  The 
great  king  of  kings,  The  great  lord,  The  great  Bhaitfiraka,  The 
lord  of  Avanti,  The  hero  of  the  three  worlds,  The  conqueror  of 
Borbaraka,  The  univei'sal  ruler  Siddha,  Tiie  illustrious  Ja^^asiinhadeva. 
Of  these  the  commonest  attributes  are  Siddhacliakravartin  the  Emperor 
of  Magic  and  Siddharflja  the  Lord  of  Maigie,  titles  which  seem  to 
claim  for  the  king  divine  or  supernatural  powers."  In  connection 
with  his  assumption  of  these  titles  the  KumiirapiSlaprabandha, 
the  Dvyas'i'aya,  and  the  Prabandhachintiimani  tell  cmious  tales. 
According  to  the  Dvj'^dsi'a}'a,  the  king  wandering  l)y  night  had  subdued 
the  Hhiitas,  Sdkinis,  and  other  spirits.  He liad  ali?o  learnt  many  uianhas 
or  charms.  From  what  he  saw  at  night  he  would  call  peojjlein  the  day 
time  and  say  *  You  have  Ruoh  a  cau^e  of  uneas-inehs '  or  '  You  Itave  such 
a  comfort.'  Seeing  that  he  knew  their  secrets  the  peopTic  tlionght  that 
the  king  knew  the  hearts  of  all  men  and  mut^t  be  the  avatdra  of  tome 
god.  A  second  story  tells  how  Siddliarnja  helped  a  Naga  prince  and 
princess  whom  he  met  by  night  on  the  Sarafevati.*  According  to  a 
third  story  told  in  tlie  Kumiirapt'dapi-aljandha  two  Yoginis  or  nymphs 
came  from  the  Himalayas  aud  asketl  the  king  by  wliat  mystic  jjowers 
be  jostitied  the  use  of  the  title  Siddhanija.  The  king  agreed  to  perform 
some  wonders  in  open  coiu-t  in  the  presence  of  the  nymphs.  With  the 
help  of  a  former  minister,  Haripi'ila,  the  king  ha<i  a  dagger  prepared 
whose  blade  wjis  of  sugar  and  its  handle  of  iron  set  with  jewels.  When 
the  king  api)eared  in  court  to  j>eri'orm  the  proraiped  wonders  a  depu- 
tation of   amljassadors   from   king    Pcrmiidi   of    Kalyiinakataka*    was 
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'  PraTiandliaohintAmani  anil  Kmn.ira])Alacli(»rit.i. 
'  Dr.  K'lelhoni's  Heport  on  &uukrit  MaauHoripta  for  1881  p-igo  22. 
*  Tbu   Kmjurap  Joctiarlta  sayg  that  thu    titlu  wiu    assuiiicd   on  tlie    conquest    of 
Barbsraka.    The  vene  is  : 

that  ia,  hj  him  tho  ikinun  barl>araka  waa  Tanqaisbed,  theroforo  ho  be<ftiuo  SiddhaTlja 
TIm!  Lord  nf  U,-)fTical  Power. 

•lud.  Ant.  IS'.  265. 

'  This  PcrinAdi  may  be  tbo  Goa  K(idamba  chief  PermAdi  STtvachitta  (a.d.  I ) 47  -1175), 
who  wu«i  h«ir-appartijit  in  Ihe  time  of  Siddhor&ja,  or  the  fSiada  chief  Formidi  who 
WM  a  cotuiupurary  of  biddbardja  aud  tlouiiiihcd  ia  A.o,  1141. 
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announced.  Tlio  deputation  entered  and  presented  the  prepared  dagger 
a£  u  gift  from  their  lord.  The  kingj  kept  tixe  pjvpared  duyj^r  and  in 
its  stead  sent  all  round  the  court  a  real  dagger  which  was  greatly 
admired.  After  the  real  dagger  had  Ijeen  seen  and  returned  the  king 
i.aid  :  1  will  use  thii^  dagger  lo  t-hovv  my  mystic  powers,  and  in  its  place 
taking  the  false  dagger  ate  its  sugai-  hiade.  When  the  blade  was  eaten 
the  minister  6top]>ed  the  king  and  said  Lot  tlie  Yoginis  eat  the  handle. 
The  king  agreed  and  as  the  Yoginie  failed  to  eat  the  handle  which  was 
iron  the  superiority  of  the  king's  magic  was  proved. 

A  fourth  story  in  the  DvyAs'raya  tells  that  when  the  king  was  plan- 
ning an  invasion  of  Milwa  a  Y'^ogini  came  from  Ujjain  to  Patan  and 
said  '  O  Rjlja,  if  you  desire  great  fame,  come  to  Ujjain  and  hnmbly 
entreat  KAlika  and  other  Yoginis  and  make  friends  witii  Yas'ovannan 
the  Rijjn  of  Ujjain/  The  king  conteniptiioUBly  dismissed  her,  sajdng, 
'  If  you  dfj  not  tly  hence  like  a  female  crow,  I  will  cut  oflE  your  noae 
and  ears  with  this  sword.' 

So  also  the  king's  acts  of  prowess  and  courage  wore  believed  to  be 
due  to  magical  aid.  Aocording  to  the  common  belief  Siddharrija  did 
his  great  acts  of  heroism  by  the  help  of  a  demon  named  Bflhoro, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  sulxlued  by  riding  on  a  corpse  in  a 
burying  ground.  The  story  in  the  Frabandhachint^imani  is  similar  to 
that  told  of  the  father  of  Harshavai-dhana  who  subdued  a  demon  with 
the  help  of  a  Yog(.  It  is  notable  that  the  story  had  passed  into  its 
present  form  within  a  hundred  years  of  Siddhawija's  death.  Somes'vara 
in  his  Klrtikaumudi  says,  '  This  moon  of  kings  fettered  the  jirinee  of 
goblins  Barbtiraka  in  a  burial-place,  and  lx*cume  known  among  the 
crowd  of  kings  as  Sidilliaraja.*  Older  records  show  that  the  origin  of 
the  story,  at  least  of  the  demon's  name,  is  historical  Ix'ing  traceable  to 
one  of  Siddhardja's  copperplate  attributes  Barbaraka-jishuu  that  is 
conqueror  of  Barlxirak.a.  The  Dvyas'rayakofsha  represents  this  Barbar&^^B 
as  a  leader  of  Rakshasas  or  Mleoidias,  who  troubled  the  Brahmans  aF^^I 
S'risthala-Siddhapura.  Jaya.siniha  conquered  him  and  sjmi-ed  his  Ufe  at 
the  instance  of  his  wife  Pingalikd.  Afterwards  Barbara  gave  valuable 
presents  to  Jayasimha  and  '  served  him  as  other  Rajputs.'^     Harljaraka 


'  Ind.  Aut.  IV.  2.  Regarding  Barbaraka  Doctor  Biililer  remarks  in  Ind.  .Ant. 
V^I.  167  :  'Tlie  ViirvarakaH  ari'  one  of  the  uon-Aryan  tribes  which  are  .wttlwl  in  gre«t 
niimlters  in  North  (>ujiirAt,  KoH,  Ishil,  or  Mor.'  Sidilluir^ja's  contents  with  the  Barbarakas 
ueem  t(r  rcfor  to  what  Tod  (Western  India,  173  and  ISfijduscribi-gaa  thu  inroads  ot  luuan- 
titinuL-rs  and  foresters  on  the  phtins  of  GiijarAt  duriniufthc  eleventh  and  twelfth  pentnries. 
To  attem  pt  to  identify  Bhnt  flarbor  or  V  orvar  is  ha/Anlkms.  The  nauiu  Bar!  mr  i«  of  great 
age  and  is  spread  frotn  India  to  Morocco.  Wilson  {Works,  VII.  176)  say*  :  The 
(uialagy  U-t'WL'on  Barbam.s  antl  barbarian*  is  not  in  «ound  only.  In  all  ban»krtt 
BUthorities  Barbaras  an*  classed  with  borderers  and  furulgnen  and  nations  not  Hindu. 
According  to  Sir  Hcury  RnwliiiBiin  (  Forrier's  Caravan  Jou  raics,  223  notej  tribes  of  Bcrb«r» 
are  found  M  over  the  east.  Of  the  age  of  the  word  Canon  Rawliuson  (Herodotiw.  IV. 
252J  writes  :  Barbar  seems  to  he  the  local  name  for  the  early  race  of  Accad.  In  India 
I'tolemy  (a.d.  1M  ;  McCriadle's  Kdu.  146}  has  a  town  Barbirci  on  the  Indus  and  the 
l'eri|>lua  (A.D.  247  ;  McCriudIo  s  Ed.  108)  has  a  irade-ceutrc  Baibarikon  on  the  middle 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  Aoiong  Indian  writings,  in  the  Hamiyana  (Ilali  ia  Wil.ion'a 
Works,  VII.  176  Notti  •)  the  Barbaras  appear  between  the  Tukb.iraa  and  the  Kambojas  ia 
the  north  :  in  the  MaliAbhiirata  (Muir's  Sanskrit  ToKla,  1.  481-2)  in  one  list  Var-var^s  «r»  . 
entered  bcttvceu  Savania  aiid  b'aiuis  and  iu  auothur  list  (VVilaou  s  Works,  Vll.  176)] 
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Mems  to  be  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  non- Aryans  whose  modern  represen- 
tatives are  the  Baharifls  settled  in  South  Kathiaviida  in  the  province 
etill  known  a»  Babariiivdda. 

A  Dohad  inscription  of  the  time  of  SidJharija  cLited  a,d.  11 4-0 
{ S.  1196  )  hays  of  hie  frontier  wars :  '  He  threw  into  prison  the  lords 
of  Snrashtra  and  Malwa ;  he  destroyed  Sindhur <ija  and  other  kings  ; 
he  made  the  kings  of  the  north  Ijear  his  commands.'  The  Sui-Ashtra 
king  referred  to   is  probably  a  ruler  of  the  Ahir  or  ChuddsamA  tribe 
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Bflrhkrw  come  between  KiratAfi  and  Siddhaa.  Finally  (Aa.  Rcb.  XV.  47  footnote)  Barbara 
i*  the  northmost  of  tho  Seven  Konkanas.  Thu  names  Barbarei  iii  Ptotcniy  and 
Barb-trikon  in  the  lVrij>lu«  look  IWe  Homo  local  place-name,  perhaps  Biinibliara,  alttfrtd 
tn  a  0^•«.'k  fono.  The  Hindu  tribe  namea,  from  the  samene^is  in  sound  as  well  as  fri)u» 
their  piwitiun  on  the  north-wort  border  of  India,  miggeat  the  Mongol  tribe  JaAu-Juiin  or 
Var- V'ftr.  kuown  to  the  wetit«m  nations  as  AvAm,  who  drove  the  Little  Vueehi  out  of  Balk  h 
in  the  fecon<i  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and,  for  about  a  bandriHl  years,  ruled  to  the 
north  and  jitrhaps  also  to  the  south  of  the  Hindu  Kunh-  (Spucht  iu  Juunm]  Aniatitiue 
18Sa.  II.  3!)0  -  410  :  Howortb  in  .lour.  R.  A.  S.  XXI.  721  -  81u.)  It  m.iiis  probable  ihut 
■otne  of  these  Var- Vara  passed  south  either  before  or  along  witli  the  \\  Iiitt'  Huuaa 
(.V.  i>.  4.')0  -  550).  Var,  under  its  Mongol  plunil  form  Avarti  (Howorth,  Ditto  7T2),  elosely 
r«seroble«  Avartiyaone  of  the  two  utain  divigiimn  of  the  KutluK  of  Kacrh  (Mr.  Erakine'a 
Li.^t  in  .J.  Bom.  f  Jeo.  Soc  II.  5fl  -  60  for  Aug.  1838),  That  ani^ng  tlie  forty-seven  dims 
included  under  the  Avartiyfta  four  (Nog.  30,  35,  42,  and  43)  arc  HabariyaH,  Buggeats  that 
the  Kltbi*  received  addition*  from  the  V'ar-\'ars  at  ditleront  times  and  pluces.  Dr.  BuhJer 
(Iml.  Ant.  VI.  1«6)  thinks  that  the  Babaro  or  IJarbar  or  Var- Var  who  gave  trcublc  to 
Siddhar^ja  represent  some  early  lo^al  non-Aryan  tribe.  The  fact  that  they  are  railed 
BAlu>ia.su  and  MIeechns  and  that,  they  stopintl  the  cerenwniea  at  Kiddlipur  north  of 
AnAhilarAda  »ecrr\»  rathtr  to  point  to  a  foreign  invasion  from  the  uorth  than  to  a 
local  uprising  of  hill  triWs.  Though  no  Uusalm&n  invasion  of  Gujardt  during  the 
rvign  of  Mddhardia  is  recorded  a  Jeoalrair  legend  (Forbes'  U)f«Miil6,  1.  176)  telln  how 
Lanja  Bijirao  the  Bhatti  prince  who  married  Hiddhardja's  daughtt-r  wan  hailed  by  his 
mother-iu  law  as  the  bulwark  of  Anabilavida  against  the  piwer  of  the  king  who  growg 
too  strotig.  riiis  king  may  be  BAlialim  the  Indian  viceroy  of  the  Gha^navid  Bahrain  ShAh 
(A.n.  IllH-  llii7).  Babalim  (Elliot.  II.  279  ;  Briggw'  FerisU,  I,  161)  collected  an  army  of 
Arab*.  Versians,  Afghans,  and  Khiljia,  repaired  the  fort  of  Niigor  in  the  provinee  of 
I$«>w4]ik,  and  comniittid  great  devastations  in  the  territories  of  the  independent  Indian 
rnlcTft.  He  threw  off  allegiance  to  Ohaxni  and  advancing  to  meet  Bahrim  .sh.lh  near 
MultAn  was  defeatfd  and  blain.  Except  tluit  they  were  northeniers  and  that  Bithaliiti'a 
U  the  only  known  in\*a8ion  from  the  niirth  during  Mddharjja's  reign  nothing  has  been 
found  coimecling  Barbarand  BAhaliin.  At  the  sametiiiie  tliut  the  Barbar  or  Var-Var  of 
tlw  Gujar&t  writera  may  have  l>een  non-Hindu  mercenaries  from  the  north-west  frontier 
whom  ^;^ddhanlja  admitted  as  Hindu  subjects  is  mode  not  unlikely  by  two  incidents 
Vri  served  by  the  Mnhanimadan  historians.  The  Tiirikh-i-8ortth  (Baylej'a  Gujarat,  36 
N  tc  •)  toll*  how  in  i.D.  1 178  from  the  defeated  army  of  Shahab-ud-din  Ghori  tho  Turkish 
Af^luin  and  Moghal  women  were  distributed  the  higher  class  to  high  caste  and  the 
Cflinmoner  to  low  eai^te  Hiiidu.4.  Similarly  how  tiie  bettvr  claKS  of  male  captives  were 
ad  initted  among  Chakaval  and  WadhiLl  Repute  and  the  lower  apioog  KhAnts,  Kolis, 
BAbrias,  and  Mere.  Again  about  thirty  years  later  (A.i>.  12iU)  when  his  Turk 
mercenaries,  who  were  not  converted  to  IslAm,  revolted  against  Bliainsu-ud-diu  Allamsb 
they  Mixed  Deilii  and  built  Hindu  temples  (Elliot,  11.237-230).  These  cases  seeui  to 
make  it  likely  that  among  Babalim's  mercenatiea  were  some  uii-Islamised  North 
Indian  Var-V^ara  and  that  they  were  admitted  into  Hinduirin  by  8iddhar&ja  and  ae  the 
•lory  states  served  him  as  other  Bajy>uta.  Some  of  the  new-comers  as  noted  above  seem 
to  bafe  merged  into  the  Kdthis.  (Jtbers  founded  or  joined  the  Babarite  who  give  their 
aune  to  Babori^Tdda  a  small  division  in  the  south  of  Kittiilvdda.  Though  the  tribe  is 
BOW  small  the  72  divisions  of  the  Babari&s  show  that  they  were  once  important.  One 
of  their  leading  division*  preserves  the  early  form  Var  (Kithiawir  Oaze^^r,  132- 133) 
and  supports  their  separate  northern  origin,  which  is  forgotten  In  the  local  stories  that 
they  ore  descended  from  Jetvax  and  Ahirs  and  have  a  Brihnian  element  in  their 
ancestry.  (Tod's  Western  India,  413  ;  KaihiAwir  Gazetteer,  132-123.)  OftLeVar- 
Vari  In  their  old  scats  a  somewhat  doubtful  trace  remains  in  the  Barbaris  a  tribe  of 
Haxirihs  near  Herat  (Bellew  in  Imp.  and  As.  Quar.  Review  Oct.  1891  page  3?8)  aud  ill 
tho  Paaj^b  (Ibbctton'a  Census,  538)  BhAbras  a  class  of  Panjrib  Jain*, 
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whose  lica<l-<iuarterB  were  at  Juii^gadh.  According  to  the  Prabandlia- 
chiatdma.ii  Sitldhar.ija  went  in  iiei-son  to  suMueNoglian  or  Navagliani 
the  Ahir  ruler  of  8urxlsh|ra ;  he  came  to  Vartlhaniiinapura  that  is 
Vadhvan  and  from  ^'^a(lllVim  attacked  and  slew  Noglian.  Jinaprabhar 
suri  tlie  author  of  the  Tirthakalpa  Sflva  of  Gimix  that  Jayasiraha 
killed  the  kinpf  named  Khengdr  and  mme  one  Sajjana  his  ^-iccroy  in 
Surashtra.  So  many  traditions  remain  regarding  wars  with  Khcng^ 
that  it  Beems  probable  that  Siddharija  led  separate  expeditions  against 
more  th;in  one  king  of  that  name.  According  to  trailition  the  origin 
of  the  war  with  Khengiir  was  a  woman  named  Ratiakadevi  whom 
Khengarii  had  miirried.  R.-lnakadevi  was  the  daughter  of  a  jxttter  of 
Majevadi  village  about  nine  miles  north  of  Jiinagaih,  so  famous  for  her 
beauty  that  Siddhariija  determined  to  marrv  her.  Meanwhile  she  had 
acecpt-ed  an  offer  from  Khengar  whose  subject  she  was  and  bad  married 
him.  Siddharjija  enraged  at  her  marriage  advanced  against  Kheng^ir, 
took  bira  prisoner,  and  annexed  Sorath.  Tliat  Khengar's  kingdom  was 
annexed  and  Sajjana,  mentioned  by  Jinaprabhasuri,  was  apjKjinted 
Viceroy  is  proved  by  a  GirnAr  inscription  dated  a.d.  112U  (S.  117<j). 

An  era  called  the  Siraha  Saravatsara  connected  with  the  name  of 
Jayasimha  and  be^iuaing  with  a.p.  1113-1114<  (S.  1169-70),  occurs  in 
several  inscriptions  found  alxtut  Prabhfca  and  South  KAtliia^Vcida.  This 
era  was  probably  started  in  that  year  in  honour  of  this  coni|uest  of  Khen- 
gar aud  Sorath.'  The  eirliest  known  intention  of  tho  Siinlia  Sanivatsara 
era  occurs  in  a  step-well  at  ^[flng^ol  e;i!led  the  So<lluli  V'av.  Tlie  inscrip- 
tion 19  of  the  time  of  KumAraprila  ami  mentions  Sahajiga  the  father  of 
Miilaka  the  gmntor  as  a  member  of  the  bodyguard  of  the  ChilukyaB. 
The  inscription  states  that  Saliajiga  had  several  sons  able  to  protect 
SaurAshtra,  one  of  whom  was  Somaraja  who  built  the  temple  of 
Sahajigesvara,  in  the  enclosure  of  the  Somanatha  temple  at  Prabhisa; 
another  was  Mulaka  the  ndyuka  of  Sur^htra,  who  is  recorded  to 
have  ma<lfi  grants  for  the  worship  of  the  god  by  establisliing  cesses 
in  Mangalapura  or  Mdngrol  and  other  places.  The  inscription  is 
dated  A.  D.  lliQ  (Monday  the  13lh  of  the  dark  half  of  Asvin 
Vikrama  S.  12(>2  ami  Simha  S.  32).  Tliis  inscription  supports  the 
view  that  the  Simha  era  was  established  by  Jayasiiuha,  since  if  the^ 
era  l:>elongi?d  to  some  other  local  chief,  no  Chalukya  viceroy  would 
adopt  it.  The  Siinha  era  appears  to  have  been  kept  up  in  Gujard,t  so 
long  as  Anahilapiu'a  rule  lasted.  The  well  known  Veraval  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Arjui.iadeva  is  dated  Ilijri  662,  Vikrama  S.  1320, 
ValaJthi  S.  9i5,  Simlia  rf.  151,  Sunday  the  13tli  of  Asluklha  Vadi. 
Tiiis  inscription  shows  that  the  Siniha  era  was  in  use  for  a  century  and 
a  half  during  tlie  sovereignty  of  Anahilavii<la  in  Surash^ra, 

Regarding  Sajjana  Siddhar6ja*s  first  viceroy  in  Sur^htra,  tlio 
Prabaudhachintrunaiii  says  that  finding  him  worthy  the  king  appointe<l 
Sajjamv  the  </(iM//4fl/ii"pa/i  of  SurdsbtradeiSa.  Without  consulting  his 
nmster  Sajjjma  spent  three  years'  revenue  in  building  a  stone  temple  of 

'  AbhayiitUaka  Gani  who  revised  and  completed  the  D^Aefraj'a  in  Vikrania  S.  I.112 
(A.u.  125(>)  says,  iu  his  twentieth  Sarga,  that  a  new  era  was  started  by  EumArap&la. 
This  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  ISimha  era. 
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NemitiAlha  on  Girnsir  instoail  of  a  wooden  tem]>le  which  !ie  removed.  In 
the  fourth  year  tho  king  sent  fouroHicerstu  bring  Sajjaua  to  Aualiilavjlcla. 
Tl>e  king  called  on  Sajjana  to  ]>ay  the  revenues  of  the  }>ast  three  years, 
lu  re]ily  Sajjana  asked  wliether  the  king  would  prefer  the  revenue  in  casli 
or  the  merit  which  liail  aCt'niwl  from  spending  the  revenue  in  l>uilding 
the  temple.  Preferriufj  the  merit  tho  king  sanctioned  tho  spendiuL( 
i»f  the  revenues  on  tho  'J'Jrtha  tind  Saj^jjuia  was  reappointed 
governor  of  Sorath.'  This  stone  temple  of  Sajjana  vrouhl  seem  to 
l>e  the  present  temple  of  Nominiitha,  though  many  alterations  havu 
be«.'n  made  in  consequence  of  Mulmuimadan  sacrilege  an<l  a  mfMlora 
enclosure  has  been  added.  The  inscription  of  SMJ_(iina  which  is 
date<l  A.D.  1120  (S.  1176)  is  on  tlie  inside  to  the  right  in  passinj*  to 
the  small  south  gate.  It  contains  little  but  the  mention  of  the 
Sidhu  who  was  Sajjana's  constant  advisor.  On  his  return  from  a 
second  pilgrimage  to  Somaniltha  Siddharjlja  who  was  encauiped 
near  Raivataka  that  is  Gimar  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Saj^jnna's 
temple.  But  the  Brdliinans  envious  of  tlie  Jains  persuaded  the  king 
that  as  Girndr  was  sha|>ed  like  a  ling  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  climb 
it.  Siddhardja  respected  this  objection  and  worshipped  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  From  Gim;lr  he  went  to  iSatrui'ijaya.  Here  too 
Brahmans  with  drawn  swords  tried  to  prevent  the  king  ascending 
the  hill.  Siddhariija  went  in  disguise  at  night,  worshipperl  the 
Jaiti  god  Adis'vara  with  Ganges  water,  and  granted  the  gml  twelve 
neighbouring  villages.  On  the  hill  he  saw  so  luxuriant  a  growth 
of  the  aallaki  a  plant  dear  to  elephantSj  that  he  proposed  to  make 
the  liill  a  breeding  place  for  elephants  a  second  Vindhya.  Ue  was 
reminded  what  damage  wild  elephants  would  cause  to  the  holy 
place  and  for  this  reason  abandoned  his  plan. 

Siddhar^ja's  second  and  greater  war  was  with  Malwa.  The 
cot«mporary  kings  of  Malwa  were  the  Paramara  ruler  Naravarniau 
wlio  tlourislicd  from  A.n,  llOl  to  1 13:3  (8.  1 160- 1  \H[f)  and  his  s(tn 
and  successor  Yas'ovarman  who  ruled  up  to  a.d.  J 143  (S,  11!)D) 
tho  year  of  Siddharaja's  cleath  As  the  names  of  both  these  kings 
occur  in  ditJ'erent  accounts  of  this  war,  and,  as  the  war  is  said  to 
have  lasted  twelve  years,  it  seems  that  fighting  Ix'gan  in  the  time 
of  Narnvarman  and  that  Sidilhanija's  final  victory  was  gained 
in  the  time  of  Yalovarman  in  Siddliartija's  old  age  about  a.d.  I  VM 
(S.  1190).  This  view  is  suppttrte^l  by  the  local  story  that  his 
expedition  against  Yasovaruian  was  untlertaken  while  SiddharJlja 
was  building  the  Sahasralinga  lake  and  other  religious  works. 
It  ia  not  known  how  the  war  arose  but  the  statement  of  tlie 
Prabandhachintamani  that  Siddharfija  vowed  to  make  a  scahbard 
of  Yasovarman's  skin  seems  to  show  that  Siddhariija  received  grave 
provocation.  Siddhar.'ija  is  said  to  have  left  the  builduig  of  tho 
Sahasralinga  lake  to  the  masons  and  architects  and  himself  to  have 
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started  for  Mdlwa.  The  war  dra^jged  on  and  there  seemed  little 
hope  of  victory  when  news  reached  Si«ldhardja  that  the  three  south 
gates  of  Dhdrd  could  be  forced.  With  the  help  of  an  elephant  an 
entrance  was  effected.  Yasovartnan  was  captured  and  bound  with 
six  ropes,  and,  with  his  captured  enemy  as  his  banner  of  victory, 
Siddharaja  returned  to  Ai.iahilapura.  He  remembered  hi.s  vow,  Imt 
beiiif'  prevented  from  carrying  it  out,  he  took  a  little  of  Yaaovar- 
man  s  skin  and  adding  other  skin  to  it  made  a  scabbard.  The 
captured  king  was  thenceforward  kept  in  a  cage.  It  was  thi.s  com- 
plete conquest  and  annexation  of  Mdlvva  that  made  Siddharaja assume 
the  style  of  Avantlwatha  'Lord  of  A^'ant^,'  which  in  mentioned  aa 
his  biruda  or  title  in  most  of  the  Chaulukya  copperplates.^  Mdlwa 
henceforward  remained  subject  to  Aiiahilavdcla.  On  the  return 
froixi  AMlwa  an  army  of  Bhils  who  tried  to  block  the  way  were 
attacked  by  the  minister  Suutu  and  put  to  Hight. 

Siddliardja's  next  recorded  war  is  with  king  Madanavarman  the 
Chamlcla  king  of  Mahobaka  the  modem  Mahoba  in  Bundelkhand. 
Madanavarman,  of  wliom  General  Cunningham  has  found  numer- 
ous inscriptions  dating  from  a.d.  1130  to  1U)4  (S.  11S6-1220),'  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  kings  of  the  Chandela  dynasty.  An 
in.scription  of  one  of  his  successors  in  Kalanjar  fort  records  that 
Madanjivarman  'in  an  instant  defeated  the  king  of  Gurjjara,  as 
Krisliim  in  former  times  defeated  Kanisa,"  a  statement  which  agrees 
with  the  Gujai-dt  accounts  of  the  war  between  him  and  Jayasimha. 
In  this  conflict  the  Gujardt  accounts  do  not  seem  to  .show  that 
SiddharJija  gained  any  gi'eat  victory  ;  he  seems  to  have  l>een  content- 
ed with  a  money  present.  The  Kirtikauiiiudi  states  that  the  king  of 
Mahobaka  honoured  Siddhardjaashis  guest  and  paid  a  fine  and  tribute 
by  way  of  hospitality.  The  account  in  the  Kuiiiarapsilachai-ita 
suggests  that  Siddhardja  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms  and  make 
peace.  Accord)n|f  to  the  KSrtikaumudi,  and  this  seems  likely, 
Siddhardja  went  from  Dhard  to  Kdlaujara.  The  account  in  the 
Prabandliachintdmani  is  very  confused.  According  to  the  Kumd- 
rapdlacharita,  on  Siddhardja's  way  back  from  Dhdrd  at  his  camp 
near  Patau  a  bar<l  came  to  the  court  and  said  to  the  king  that  his 
court  was  as  wonderful  as  the  court  of  Madanavarman.  The  bard 
said  that  Madanavarman  was  the  king  of  the  city  of  Maliobaka 
and  most  clever,  wise,  liberal,  and  pleasure-loving.  The  king  sent 
a  courtier  to  test  the  truth  of  the  bard's  statement.  The  courtier 
returned  after  six  months  declaring  that  the  bard's  account  wa.s  in 
no  way  exaggerated.  Hearing  this  Siddhardja  at  once  started 
against  Maliobaka  and  encamping  within  sixteen  miles  of  the 
city  sent  his  minister  to  sun>mon  Madanavarman  to  surrender. 
Madanavarman  who  was  enjoying  himself  took  little  notice  of 
the  minister.  This  king,  he  said,  is  the  same  who  had  to  tight 
twelve  yeatfs  with  Dhdra ;  if,  a,s  is  probable,  since  he  is  a  ktbddi  or 
wild  king,  he  wants  money,  pay  him  what  he  wants.    The  money 


'  Ind.  Ant.  VI.  1949.      Dr.  Bubltr  (Ditto)  takes  AvaiitiuAthft  to  mean  Bjddlmriia'i 
opponent  the  king  of  MAlwn  and  not  Siddhnriija  UiniBclf. 
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as  paid.     But  SidJhaiTlja  was  so  struck  with  Mndanavarman'a 

ndirterence   that   he   would   not   leave   until    he    had    seen    him. 

MadaDav6Lrman  agreed  to  receive  him.     Siddhar^ja  went  with  a 

Tva  bodyguard  to  the  royal  garden  which  contained  a  palace   and 

lelosed  pleasure-house  and  was  guarded  by  troops.     Only  four  of 

rAja's  guards  were  allowed  to  enter.     With  these  four  men 

ar^ja  went  in,  was  shown  the  palace  garden  and  pleasure- 

louses  by  Madanavarman,  was  treated  with  great  hospitality,  and 

n  his  return  to  Patau  was  given  a  guard  of  120  men. 

The  Dvyiisr'raya  .says  that  after  his  conquest  of  Ujjain  Siddharjija 

ized  and  imprisoned  the  king  of  a  neighbouring  country  named 

lim.     We  have  no  other  information  on  this  point. 

The  Dohad  inscription  dated  A.D.  1 140  mentions  the  destruction  of 

Sindhuraija  that  is  the  king  of  Sindh  and   other  kings.     The  Kirti- 

kaumudl  also  mentions  the  binding  of  the  lord  of  Sindhu.     Nothing 

known  regarding  the  Sindh  war.     The  Kirtikaiimudi  mentions 

t  after  a  war  with   ArnorAja  king  of  Silmbhar  Siddharaja  gave 

his  daughter  to  Arnor^ja.     This  seems  to  be  a  mistake  as  the  war 

d  alliance  with  Arnordja  belong  to  Kumarapala's  reign. 

Siddharaja,  who  like  his  ancestors  was  a  S^aiva,  showed  his  zeal 

r  the  faith  by  const ructiug  the  two  grandest  works  in  Gujardt  the 

udramah^laya  at  Siddhpur  and  the  Sahasralifiga  lake  at    Patan. 

he  Jain  chroniclers  always  try  to  show  that  Siddharaja  wasfavour- 

ibly  inclined  to  Jainism.     But  several  of  his  acts  go  against  this 

m  and  some  even  show  a  dislike  of  the  Jains.     It  is  true  that  the 

fain  sage  Hemichdrya  lived  with  the  kiug,  but  the  king  honoured 

'm  as  a  .■Jcholar  rather  than  as  a  Jain.      On  the  occasion  of  the 

pilgrimage  to  Sonianatha  the  king  offered  Hemichdrya  a  palanquin, 

I  and,  as  he  would  not  accept  the  offer  but  kept  uu  walking,  the  king 
Uamed  him  calling  him  a  learned  fool  with  no  worldly  wisdom. 
I^gaiu  on  one  occasion  while  returning  from  Mulwa  Siddharaja 
Ihearaped  at  a  place  called  S'rinagara,  where  the  people  had  decorat- 
id  their  temples  with  banners  in  honour  of  the  king.  Finding  & 
Minner  floating  over  a  Jain  temple  tFie  king  asked  in  anger  who 
nad  placed  it  there,  as  he  had  forbidden  the  use  of  banners  on  Jain 
shrines  and  temples  in  Gujanlt.  On  being  told  that  it  was  a  very  old 
shrine  dating  from  the  time  of  Bharata,  the  king  ordered  that  at  the 
end  of  a  year  the  banner  might  be  replaced.  This  shows  the  reverse 
of  a  leaning  to  Jainism.  Similarly,  according  to  the  Pralmndha- 
k^iintdmani,  Hemdchilrya  never  dared  to  speak  to  the  king  in  favour 
^^K  Jainism  but  used  to  say  that  all  religions  were  good.  This 
^Bjkatement  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  opening  •verses  of  all 
^Hrorks  written  by  HemdchArya  in  the  time  of  Siddharaja  contaia 
I     no  special  praise  of  Jain  deities. 

I  So  great  is  Siddharilja's  fame  as  a  builder  that  alraosi  every  old 

work  in  Gujardt  is  ascribed  to  him.     Tradition  gives  him  the  credit 

"1  the  Dabhoi   fort  which   is  of  the   ti«De  of  the   VdgheU  king 

iradhavala,  A.D,  1220-1260.     The  Prabandhachintdmaui  gives  this 

old  verse  regarding  Siddhardja's  public  works  : '  No  one  makes  a 

reat  temple  (Rudramahalaya),  a  great  pilgrimage  (to  SomanAtha), 

great   Asthdna  (darbdr   hall).,   or  a   great   lake   (Sahasralinga)i 
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such  as  SiddharJi ja  made.' '  Of  these  the  Rudramahdhiya,  though 
very  little  is  left,  from  its  size  and  the  beauty  of  its  carvijig,  must 
have  becu  a  magnificent  work  the  gramlest  specimen  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Solauki  period.  The  remains  of  the  SalitiiiraHi'ign  lake 
at  Ai^ahilapura  show  that  it  must  have  been  a  work  of  surprising 
size  and  richuess  well  deserving  its  title  of  mahasarjl^  or  great  lake. 
Numerous  other  public  works  we  ascribed  to  Siddhardja? 

At  thi.s  period  it  seems  that  the  kings  of  GujarAt  Sdmbhar  and 
other  district.*?,  seeing  the  great  reputation  which  his  literary 
tastes  had  gained  for  Bhoja  of  DhdrJl  used  all  to  keep  Pandits. 
Certain  carvings  on  the  pillars  of  a  mosque  at  the  south-west  of  the 
niodern  town  of  Dhdra  show  that  the  building  almost  as  it  stands 
was  the  Sanskrit  school  founded  by  Bhoja.  The  carvings  in 
question  are  beautifully  cut  Sanskrit  gi-ammar  tables.  Other 
inscriptions  in  praise  of  Naravannan  show  that  Bhoja's  successors 
continued  to  maintain  the  institution.  In  the  floor  of  the  mosque 
are  many  large  shining  slabs  of  black  marble,  the  largest  as  much 
as  seven  feet  long,  all  of  them  covered  Avith  inscriptions  so  badly 
mutilated  that  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  them  except  that  they 
were  ^Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  verses  in  honour  of  some  prince.  On  a 
rough  estimate  the  .slabs  contain  as  many  as  4000  verses.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  buying  any  one  who  drank  of  the  Sarasvatl  well  in 
Dhard  became  a  scholar.  Sarasvati's  well  still  exists  near  the 
iuo.s<iuc.  Its  water  is  good  and  it  is  still  known  as  Akkal-kui  or 
the  Well  of  Talent.  As  in  DhiSrd  su  in  Ajmir  the  A rhdi-dinkti 
Jhopdii  mosque  is  an  old  Sanskrit  school,  recent  excavations  having 
bruu^jtit  to  light  slabs  with  entire  dramas  carved  on  them.  So  also 
the  Gujanit  kings  had  their  Pandits  and  their  halls  of  learning, 
^riprila,  Siddhartija^s  poet-laureate,  wrote  a  poetical  eulogium  or 
jiras'isti  on  the  Sahasralinga  lake.  According  to  the  Prabandlia- 
chintAmani  Siddhardja  gathered  numerous  Pandits  to  examine  the 
eulogium.  As  h»vs  already  been  noticed  Sidtlhar^ija's  constant 
companion  was  the  great  .scholar  and  Jain  dchdnja  Hemachandra 
also  called  ilciiiclehArya,  who»  under  the  king's  patronage,  wrote  a 
treatise  on  grammar  called  Siddhahcma,  and  also  the  well-known 
DvyAsrayakosha  which  was  intended  to  teach  both  grammar  and 
the  history  of  the  Solaiikis.     Hemachandra  caine  into  oven  greater 


>  Tlic  original  verse  \t  ^^rml  fl^T^^  ^^IfVI^  ^^^:  ^m^  f^iE<I^^  f^ 

»  These,  as  nuoted  by  Rdo  S(*heb  Mnhlpntrim  nilpr.^m  in  his  Sadhara  Jesangh.  ate, 
the  erection  of  charitable  feudiug-hoiiaea.evei^  yojuixt  w  four  iniUn,  of  Ii.il.lit.i  fort, 
of  a  hiiyia  or  rceervoir  iit  KiiiMwivanj,  of  the  Milav^a  lake  at  DholkA,  of  sniail  U'luiJca, 
of  tlic  KodramiJiAlaya.  of  the  Itoni's  step-well,  of  the  Saliasralinga  lake,  of  rescrvoiw 
at  bihor,  of  the  fort  of  SiieU,  of  the  Daiaaahasra  or  tcv.  thousand  temples,  of  the  Mona 
lake  at  Viran*g.iin,  of  the  r,a<lh«  or  forts  of  Djidh.arapur  Vad])wiiii  Anautapur  and  Cho- 
bdn.  of  the  ^«atdh6r  lake,  of  the  Qadht  of  .thiujhuv/ida,  Virpnr,  Bh.4dnla,  VdsmgapnnH 
aiKJ  Tlirin,  of  the  palates  of  Kandola  and  Sihi  .lapapura,  of  llic  resorvoirs  of  Dcdddri 
and  KlrttisLinibhaaudof  Jitpur-Anantpiira.  It  is  doubtful  bow  iiiaiiy  of  thcsoirere 
actually  fiddhurtja's  works. 

»  One  of  the  best  pi-ewncd  slabs  wa«  Bent  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  when  RestJivnt  of 
M*lw»  to  the  Museniu  of  the  B.  H.  11.  A.  8.,  where  it  still  lies.  It  has  verses  in  twelfth 
cintury  I  raknl  in  hououi  of  a  kiBg,  but  nothipp  biBtoikal  can  be  made  out  of  it. 
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sroiiiinence  in  the  time  of  Kuiuarapala,  when  lie    wrote  several 
irther  works  and  became  closely  connected  with  the  state  religion. 
Several  stones  remain  of  Siddhai'dja  as.sembUng  poets,  and  holding 
'  literarj'  and  poetic  discussions. 

Record  is  preserved  of  a  sabhd  or  assembly  called  by  the  king  to 
lear  dbcussions   between   a  ovetfimbara     Jaina   acluxrya  named 
thattiiraka    Dcvasuri    and   a  Digambara    Jaina   iichdri/a    named 
iKuraudachandra  who  had  come  from  the  Karniltak,     Devasuri  who 
was  living  and  preaching  in  the  Jain  temple  of  Arishtauemi  at 
Karnavati,'  that  is   the   modern   Ahmad.1bad,  was  there  visited  by 
Kumiidachandra.     Devasfiri  treated  his  visitor  with  little  respect 
telling  him  to  go  to  Patan  and  he  would  follow  and  hold  a  religious 
discnssion  or  vdda.     Kumudachandra  being  a  Digambara  or  skyclad 
,  Jaina  went  naked  to  Patan  and  SiddharAja  honoured  him  because 
"lo  came  from  his  mother's  country.     Siddhard-ja  asked  Hemachaudra 
»  hold  a  discussion  with  Kumudachandra  and  Heniacliandra  recom- 
lended  that  Devasuri  should  be  invited  as  a  worthy  disputant.     At 
'  a  discustiion  held  before  a  meeting  called  by  the  king  Kumudachandra 
was  vanquished,  probably  because  the  first  principle  uf  his  Digam- 
bara faith  that  no  woman  can  attain  nirvana,  was  insulting  to  the 
j_queen-m other,  and  the  second  that  no  clothes- wearing  Jain  can  gain 
nukti  or  aljsorption,  was  an  insult  to  the  Jain  ministers.     The 
jembly,   like   Brahmanical  sahhjs  at  the  present  day,  appears  to 
iTjve  declined  into   noise  and  Siddhardja  had  to  interfere  and  keep 
•rder.     Devasuri  was  complimented  by  the  king  and  taken  by  one 
mda  with  great  honour  to  his  newly  built  Jaina  temple.* 

In  spite  of  prayers  to  Somanatha,  of  incantations^  and  of  gifts  to 
Jrdhmaus,  Siddhaiilja  Jayasimha  had  no  son.    Ttie  throne  passe<l  into 

[the  line  of  Tribhuvanap6.1a  the  great-grandson  of  Bhimadeva  I.  (a.o. 

rl074-6*2)who  was  ruling  as  a  feudatory  of  Siddharaja  at  his  ancestral 

'  appanage  of  DahithalS.  Triblmvanapdla's  pedigree  is  Bhimadeva  I. ; 
bis  son  KshemarAja  by  Bakuh-idevi  a  concubine;  his  sonHaripAla; 
Lis  son  Tribhuvanapila.  By  his  cjueen  Ksisratradevi  Tribhuvanapilla 
had  three  sons  Maliiptila,  Kirttipiila,  and  Kum/irapAla,  and  tAvo 
daughters  Premaladevi  and  Devaladevi.     Premaladevi  was  married 

^to  one  of  Siddharaja's  nobles  a  cavalry  general  named  Kanhada  or 
"Irishnadeva :  Devaladevi  was    married  to   Aruor<lja*  or  Anardja 
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'  Stfl  ftliOTC  pago  170. 

'  DcviisUri  was  liom  in  S.  1134  <A.D.  1078),  took  dtkslui  In  S.  1152  (a.ij,  1096), 
ue  B  Suri  in  S.  1174  (a.d.  1J18I,  and  <li<>d  nn  a.  Tliurmlny  in  the  dark  half  of 
kna  S.  1220  (ad.  1170).  Hia  fainona  di.seiplo  Uomaclmiulra  hus  bora  on  tlio 
hu<H.in  of  Kaj-tikn  S.  114.1  (a.d.  1089),  became  an  aai-ctic  in  S.  1150  (a.D.  1094), 
aiid  died  in  S.  1229  (a.d.  1173). 
*  The  Prtkrit  local  name  was  Ano,  of  which  the  Sonakritisiod  forms  would  appear 
-be  Arno,  Amava,  A'nik^  and  A'nalla  as  given  in  the  Hamnn'ramirii&kavya.  The 
_  iklngy  of  these  kinga  of  HAkamhhari  or  SAuihhar  is  not  settled.  The  Nadol  copiwr- 
KklaU;  dated  Sam  vat  1218  f^vcs  tlic  name  of  it«  royal  grantor  aa  Alan  and  of  Alan's 
IXathcr  as  MtUmrija  (Tod's  Itiijasithin,  I.  804),  thu  latter  appftp-ntly  n  mistake  for 
1  AnarAjn  which  ia  the  name  given  in  thu  Dvyi«rnya.  Alan's  date  being  V.  1218,  the 
[dau!  (>[  his  father  A'na  would  fit  in  well  with  tlie  early  part  of  KunutmpAla'u  Kigti.  Tlic 
^onler  «f  tlie  two  names  Alluina  nnd  Aiittlla  in  the  Hiimmlnimahikivya  would  seem  to 
Iw  mUtuken  aii<l  ought  tc  be  ri:vertA.d. 
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king  of  Sdlcambhari  or  Sdmbhar,  the  Analladcva  of  the  Hamioira- 
nuihakilvya.  Kviind,rapala  luuiself  was  married  by  his  father  to  one 
Bhupaladevi.  According  to  the  UvyAsraya,  TribhuvonapAla  was  on 
good  teruia  with  Siddhar^ja  serving  him  and  going  with  him  to 
war.  The  Kun)araj>iilachiirita  also  states  that  Kumarap^la  used 
to  attend  the  court  of  Siddhar^ja  But  from  the  time  he  came  to 
feel  that  he  would  have  no  sou  and  that  the  bastard  KumtU'apdIa 
would  .succeed  him  Siddliaraja  beciimo  embittered  against  Kumara- 
pala.  According  tf)  the  Jaia  chronicles  Siddhanija  was  told  by  the 
god  SomanAtha,  by  the  sage  Hemachandra,  b}'  the  goddess  Ambik^ 
of  KodinAr,*  and  by  astrologers  that  ho  would  have  no  son  and 
that  Eumarapdla  would  l>e  his  successor.  According  to  tha 
KumdrapJllacharita  so  bitter  did  his  hate  grow  that  Siddharaja 
planned  the  death  of  Tribhuvanapdla  and  his  family  including 
KumirapAla.  Tribhuvauapala  was  murdered  but  Kumdrapila 
escaped.  Grieved  at  this  proof  of  the  king's  hatred  Kumarapila 
consulted  his  brother-in-law  Krishiiadeva  who  advised  him  to 
leavo  his  family  at  Dahithall  and  go  into  exile  promising  to  keep 
him  informed  of  what  went  on  at  Aiiahilapura.  Kumdrapdla  left 
in  the  dx8gui.so  of  ajakidhdri  or  recluse  and  escaped  the  assassins 
whom  the  king  had  ordered  to  slay  him.  After  some  tiu^e  Kumdra- 
pdla  returned  and  in  spite  of  his  disguise  was  recognized  by  the 
guards,  'i'hey  informed  the  king  who  invited  all  the  ascetics  in  the 
city  to  a  dinner.  Kumdrapila  came  but  noticing  that  the  king 
recognized  him  in  spite  of  his  disguise,  he  fled.  The  king  sent  a 
trusted  officer  with  a  small  force  in  pursuit.  Kumdrapdla  persuaded 
some  husbandmen,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Bhimasimha,  to  hide  him 
in  a  heap  of  thorns.  The  pursuers  failing  to  find  him  returned.  At 
night  Kumtirapftla  was  let  out  bleeding  from  the  thorns,  and  promised 
the  husbandmen  that  the  day  would  come  when  their  help  would 
be  rewarded.  He  then  shaved  his  topknot  or  jafd  and  while 
travelling  met  with  a  lady  named  Devasri  of  Udambara  village 
who  pitying  him  took  him  into  her  chariot  and  gave  him  food. 
Kuniiirapdla  promised  to  regard  her  as  a  sister.  He  then  came  to 
Dahithall  where  the  royal  troops  had  already  arrived.  Siddharaja 
sent  an  army  which  invested  the  village  leaving  Kumdrapala  without 
means  of  escape.  He  went  to  a  potter  named  Saj^jana  or  Aliiiga 
who  hid  him  in  the  flues  of  his  brick-kiln  throwing  hay  over  him. 
The  troops  searched  the  village,  failed  to  find  Kumarap^la,  and 
retired.  The  potter  then  helped  Kumdrapdla  from  his  hiding  place 
and  fed  him.  A  former  friend  named  Bosari  joinr^d  KurairapAla 
and  they  went  away  together  Kumaiapala  commending  his  faualy 
to  the  care  of  Sajjaua.  On  the  first  day  they  had  no  food.  Next 
day  Bosari  went  to  beg  and  they  together  ate  the  food  given  to 
Bosari  in  a  monastery  or  ?/ia(h  where  they  slept.  In  time  they 
came  to  Ohmbaj'  where  they  called  upon  Hemacharya  and  asked 
him  their  future.  Hemdchdrya  know  and  recognized  Kumdrapala. 
KumdrapdJa  asked  when  fate  would  bless  him.    Before  Hemacliarya 

'  Kixlinir  is  n  tovra  in  Gdikwir  territory  in  South  KilthiAvAda.  TKs  temple  of 
Anibikfi  IB  noticed  as  a  place  of  .Iain  pilgrinuige  by  the  eage  Jinaprabhasdri  in  Li» 
Tfctbakalpa  aud  was  a  nill-kuoTtu  Join  sbriuc  during  the  Anahilavilda  period. 
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could  reply  Udayana,  one  of  the  king's  ministers,  came.  Hem6- 
cb&rj'a  said  to  Udftyana, '  This  is  KuinArapdla  who  shall  shortly 
be  your  king.'  Heniacharya  also  gave  Kuin^rapala  a  writing 
ibting  that  he  would  succeed  to  the  throne.  Kumarapiila  acknow- 
dged  his  obligations  to  Heraachdrya  and  promised  to  follow  his 
Ivice.  Udayana  took  him  to  his  house  and  gave  him  food  and 
les.  SidJhardja  came  to  know  of  this  and  sent  his  soldiera 
began  to  search.  Kuniirapflla  returned  to  lleniAchdrya 
hid  hira  in  a  cellar  covering  its  door  with  manuscripts  and 
Im  leaves.  The  soldiers  came  but  failed  to  search  under  the  raanu- 
ipts  and  returned.  Kunidi'apiila  acknowledged  his  obligations  to 
i^hilrya  and  said  he  owed  him  two  great  deb'ts  one  for  telling 
im  the  day  on  which  he  would  come  to  the  tlirune  ;  the  other  for 
kving  his  life.  Kumarapdla  left  Cambay  at  midnight,  the  minister 
fdayana  supplying  him  with  provisions.  From  Cambay  he  went 
Va^apadrapura  probably  Baroda,  where  feeling  hungry  he 
itered  the  shop  of  a  Vania  named  Katuka  and  asked  for  parched 
ram.  The  Vdnia  gave  the  gram  and  seeing  that  Kum^rapala  had 
money  accepted  his  promise  of  future  payment.  From  Baroda 
came  to  Bhrigukachh  or  Broach  where  he  saw  a  soothsayer  and 
sked  him  his  future.  The  soothsayer,  seeing  the  bird  kali-dcvi 
?rched  on  the  temple  flagstaff",  .said  '  You  will  shortly  be  king.* 
[unidrapdla  shaved  his  matted  hair  and  went  from  Broach  to 
7j,JBln  where  he  met  his  family.  But  as  here  too  the  royal  troops 
)liowed  him  he  fled  to  Kolhnpura  where  he  came  across  a  Yogf 
rho  foretold  his  succession  to  a  throne  and  gave  him  two  spells 
maniras.  From  Kolhapura  KunitirapAla  went  to  Kdnchi  or 
-onjeveram  and  from  there  to  the  city  of  Kalambapattana.*' 
The  king  of  Kalambapattana  Pratapasimha  received  liim  like  an 
Ider  brother  and  brought  him  into  his  city,  built  a  temple  of 
livauanda  KumArapdlesvara  in  his  honour,  and  Rven  Issued  a 
iin  called  a  Kumdrapdla.  From  Kdlambapattana  Kunulrapdla 
rent  to  Chitrakuta  or  Chitor  and  from  there  to  Ujjain  whence  he 
)k  his  family  to  Siddhapura  going  on  alone  to  Atiahilapura  to  sec 
lis  brother-in-law  Krishnadeva.  According  to  the  Vicharas'renl 
Jiddharijtt  died  soon  after  in  AD.  U43  on  the  3rd  of  K6rttika 
Juddha  Samvat  1109. 

In  the  di.ssensions  that  followed  the  king's  death  Kumdrapala's 
jterests    were    well   served    by    his  brother-in-law  Kn.shnade\a. 
Eventually  the  names  of  three  candidates,   Kuindrap&la  and  two 
others,  were  laid  before  the  state  nobles  sitting  in  council  to  deter- 
line  who  should  be  king.     Of  the  three  candidates  the  two  others 
rero  found  wanting,   and  Kuni^rapAla  was  chosen  and  installed 
Taocording  to  the  VicliArasreni  on  the  4th  of  Mjirgasirsha   Suddha 
iand  according  to  the  KumAi-apalaprabandha  on  the  4th  of   M^rga- 
ilr»h&  Vadhva.     At  the  time  of  his  succession,  according  to  the 
*rabandhacnint^mani  and  the  Xumarapdlaprabandha,  Kumflrapdla 
about  fifty  years  of  age. 
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On  hi.s  accession  Kuindrapjlla  installed  his  wife  Bhopalaflovi  his 
anointed  queen  or  pattnmni  ;  appointeil  Udayaua  who  had 
befriended  him  at  Cambay  minister ;  Bdhada  or  VAgblmta  son  of 
Udayauii'  chief  councillor  or  Viahiirndti/a  ;  and  Alinga  second  coun- 
cillor or  mnhapradhand.  Aliada  or  Ai'abhatta,  apparently  another 
aon  of  U<layana,  did  not  acknowlfdi^e  Kuniiirapdla  and  went  over 
to  Arnoj-aja  Auftka  or  Ano  \i.\n\t  of  Sapsulalakslm  or  the  ^^Ambhar 
territory  wlio  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Analladeva  of  tho 
Hainniiramabdkjivya.* 

The  potter  Sajjana  was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  seven  hundred 
villages  near  Chitrakuta  or  Chito«,la  fort  in  Rdjputdna,  and  tlio 
author  of  the  Prabandhachintriinai;ii  notices  that  in  his  time  the 
descendants  of  the  potter  ashamed  of  their  orij^in  called  themselves 
descendants  of  Sahara.  Bhfmasimha  who  hid  Kuradrapdla  in  tho 
thorns  was  appointed  head  of  the  bodyguard  ;  Deva<r(  made  the 
sister's  mark  on  the  royal  forelicad  at  tho  time  of  KumAraj>d]a's 
installation  and  was  ^'runted  the  village  of  Devayo  ; '  and  Katuka 
the  VAnia  of  Baroda,  who  had  given  Kumd,rapala  parched  gram 
was  granted  the  village  of  Vafapadra  or  Baroda.  Bosari  Kum^ra- 
pAla's  chief  companion  was  given  Ldtamaiidala,  which  seems  to 
moan  that  he  was  appointed  viceroy  of  \A^,a.  or  South  Gujarilt. 

Kanhada  or  Krishiiadeva  Kumdrapila's  brother-in-law  anil  a<iviser 
overvaluing  his  great  services  became  arrogant  and  di.sobedient 
insulting  the  king  in  open  court.  As  remonstrance  was  of  no  avail 
the  king  had  Krishnadeva  wuylaiil  and  beaten  by  a  band  of  athletes 
and  taken  almost  dying  to  his  wife  the  king's  sister.  From  this 
time  all  the  state  officers  were  careful  to  show  ready  obedience. 

The  old  ministry  saw  that  under  so  capable  and  well  served  a 
ruler  their  power  was  gone.  They  accordingly  planned  to  slay  the 
king  and  place  their  own  nominee  on  tho  throne.  The  king  heard 
of  the  plcrt. :  secured  the  assassins :  and  employed  them  in  murder- 
ing the  conspirators.  According  to  the  Prabandhachintdmani, 
Ahada  or  Arabhatfa  who  had  gone  over  to  the  SAmbhar  king  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  Sdinbhar  infantry,  bribed  the  local  nobles  oa 
a  preliminary  to  a  war  which  he  lia*!  planned  against  KumArapdla. 
rie  so  far  succeeded  as  to  bring  A'na  or  Andka  the  Sdmbhar  king 
with  the  whole  of  his  army  to  the  borders  of  Gujardt  to  fight 
Kumdrapala.'  KumdrapAla  went  to  meet  Anaka.  But,  in  conse- 
quence of  intrigues,  in  the  battle  that  followed  the  Gujardt  army 
did  not  obey  orders.  Kumdrapala  advanced  in  front  on  an  elephant, 
and  Bahada  trying  to  climb  on  Kumarapala's  elephant  was  thrown 
to  the  ground  and  slain.  Andka  was  also  pierced  witli  arrows  and 
the  Sdmbhar  army  was  defeated  and  plundered  of  its  horses.* 


•Tlio  KumArapdlaprabandA  says  that  Udayaua  was  appointed  miniuter  aud 
VAgbhata  general.     SoUA  the  youngest  son  of  Udayana  did  not  take  part  m  politics. 

'Kirtfiue'a  HammframaUikavj'a,  13. 

'Dhavalakka  or  Uh«Jkd  according  to  tho  Kum&r&pdlaprabanda. 

*  According:  to  tlio  Kum&riip41aoharita  KumiranlLla'a  aister  who  was  marriod  to 
A'na  having  htsard  her  huslmnd  speak  alighlingly  of  tho  kings  of  GujarAt  took  olfcuce, 
roceotcd  tlm  language,  aiid  baudiwl  words  with  her  husljuud  who  l>cat  her.  She  cauic 
to  her  brother  aud  iacitvd  bim  to  make  aa  cspcditiou  agaiust  Lvt  iiuab:uid. 
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The  DvyAsraya,  probably  by  tlie  aid  of  the  author's  imagination, 
gives  a  fuller  account  o£  this  war.  One  fact  of  importance  recorikifl 
in  the  Dvydsraya  is  that  Andka  though  defeated  was  not  slain,  and, 
to  bring  hostilities  to  an  end,  gave  hia  daughter  Jalhand  to  Kuinfira- 
pdla  in  marriage.  The  KumArapdlacliarita  calls  the  Sfimbhar 
king  Arnoriija  and  .says  that  it  wjis  KuruarapAla  who  invaded  the 
Sdinbhar  territory.  According  to  thi."*  account  Kunidrapdla  went 
to  Chandrflvati  near  Aha  and  taking  its  Paramdra  king  Vikrarna- 
simha  with  him  marched  to  Sdkambharior  Sftmbhar  and  fought  Anio- 
rilja  who  was  defeated  but  not  killed,  Kuras^rapAla  threatened  to  cut 
out  Arnordja's  tongue  but  let  him  go  on  condition  that  his  people 
wore  a  headdress  with  a  tongue  on  each  side.  Aruordja  is  said 
to  have  been  confined  in  a  cage  for  three  days  and  then  reinstalled 
OS  Kunulrapfllu's  feudatory.  Vikramasimha  of  Chandrdvati,  who  in 
the  battle  had  sided  with  Arnoriya,  was  punished  by  being  di-sgraced 
before  the  assembled  seventy-two  feudatories  at  Ayahilavrtda  and 
was  sent  to  prison,  his  throne  being  given  to  hiii  nephew  Yasodha- 
vala.  After  his  victory  over  Aniordja  Kunuirapdla  fought,  defeated, 
and,  according  to  the  Kirtikauniudf,  beheaded  Ballala  king  of 
Mdlwa  who  bad  invaded  Gujarat.  The  result  of  this  contest  seems 
to  have  been  to  reduce  Milwa  to  its  former  position  of  dependence 
on  the  A^ahilavdda  kings.  Moro  than  one  inscription  of  Kumdra- 
p&la's  found  in  the  temple  of  Udaydditya  as  far  north  as  Udaya- 
pnra  near  Bhika  shows  that  he  con(]uered  the  whole  of  Mdlwa,  as 
the  in.scriptions  are  recorded  by  one  who  calls  him.self  Kumdrapdla's 
general  or  dandandyaka. 

Another  of  Knmarapala's  recorded  victories  is  over  Mullikdrjuua 
said  to  be  king  of  the  Konkan  who  we  know  from  publi.shed  lists 
of  the  North  Konkan  S^ildhdras  flourished  about  a,d.  llfjO.  The 
author  of  the  Prabandhachintdmani  aaya  this  w^ar  aj'ose  from  a 
bard  of  king  Mallikdrjuna  speaking  of  him  before  kiug  Kuuidrapdla 
as  Rdjapitdmaha  or  grandfather  of  kin^s.'  Kuradrapdla  annoyed 
at  so  arrogant  a  title  looked  around.  Arabada,*  one  of  the  sons  of 
Udayana,  divining  the  king's  meaning,  raised  his  folded  hands  to 
his  forehead  and  expressed  hi.s  readiness  to  fight  Mallikarjuna. 
The  kiug  sent  him  with  an  army  which  marched  to  the  Konkan 
without  halting.  At  the  crossing  of  the  Kaldvini^  it  was  met  and 
defeated  by  Mallikdrjuna.  Ambada  returned  in  disgrace  and 
shrouding  himself  his  umbrella  and  his  tents  in  crape  retreated  to 
Anahilavdda.  The  king  finding  Ambada  though  humiliated  ready  to 
make  a  second  venture  gave  him  a  larger  and  better  appointed  force. 
With  this  army  Ambadd  again  started  for  the  Konkan,  crossed 
the  Ealdviui,  attacked  Alallikdrjunaj  and  in  a  hand-to.haud  fight 
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'  The  DryMnyh  doee  not  ««y  that  Kam&rapiil&'a  tiater  was  uutrried  to  A'oa. 

^  This  was  a  common  title  of  tho  Sil^Mra  kliigs.  Compare  Bombay  Oazetteer, 
XIU.  437  noto  1. 

'  AnibadA  is  hia  proper  name.  It  is  fouad  Saoskritiaod  into  Amrabha^a  aud 
Ambaka. 

*  This  Lh  tho  Rivcrf  river  whinh  flows  through  Chikhli  and  BalaAr.  The  name  in 
the  t«xt  is  very  like  Karnbon^  the  name  of  the  8&me  river  iu  the  Ntlsik  cave  iuac-rip- 
tiona  (Bom.Gaz.  XVI.  S71)  Kalaviui  and  Karaben.!  being  SaDskrititicd  (orma  of  tlio 
original  Kiveri.     Perhaps  the  KaveH  is  the  Akabatou  of  the  Periplua  (a.d.  2-17). 
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climbed  his  elephant  and  cut  off  his  head.  This  head  cased  in  gold 
with  other  trophies  of  the  war  he  presented  to  the  king  on  his 
triumphant  return  to  Ai.nahiiapura  The  king  was  gjeatly  pleased 
and  gave  Ambada  the  title  of  Rdjapitdmaha.  Of  this  Mallikdr- 
juna  two  stone  inscriptions  have  been  found  one  at  Chiplbn  d.ated 
A.D.  1156  (S'aka  1078)  the  other  at  Bassein  dated  A.D.  1100  (Saka 
1082).  If  the  story  that  Mallikarjuna  was  slain  is  true  the  war 
must  have  taken  place  during  the  two  years  between  A.D.  1160 
and  1162  (Saka  1082,  1031)  which  latter  is  the  earliest  known 
date  of  Mallikdrjuna's  successor  Apard,ditya. 

The  Kuinarapalachf^rita  also  records  a  war  between  Kumdi'apala 
and  Samara  king  of  Suriiiihtra  or  south  Edthi^vada,  the  Gujarat 
army  being  commanded  by  Kumflrapila's  minister  Udayaaa.  The 
Prabandhachintrtniaiii  gives  Sausara  as  thu-  name  of  the  Sur^h(ra 
king' :  possibly  he  was  some  GohilvAd  Mohr  chief.  Udayana  came 
with  the  army  to  Vadhwin.and  letting  it  advance  went  toPalitdno. 
While  he  was  worshipping  at  P^litnna,  a  mouse  carried  away  the 
burning  wick  of  the  lamp.  Retlecting  on  the  risk  of  fire  in  a  wooden 
temple  Udayana  determined  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  stone.  In  the 
fight  with  Sausara  the  Gujarat  army  was  defeated  and  Udayana 
was  mortally  wounded.*  Before  Udayana  died  he  told  his  sons 
that  he  h.ad  meant  to  repair  the  temple  of  Adiavara  on  S^atruiijaya 
and  the  Sakunika  VihSra  at  Broach  and  also  to  build  steps  up  the 
west  face  of  Girnir.  His  sons  Bfihada  and  Ambadd  promised  to 
repair  the  two  shrines.  Subseriuentiy  both  shrines  were  restored, 
Kumarapjila  and  HcmachSrya  and  the  council  of  Anahilapura 
attending  at  the  installation  of  Suvrittiiuitha  in  the  ^akuaikd 
Vihara.  The  Girndr  steps  were  also  cut,  according  to  more  than 
one  inscription  in  A.D.  1166  (S.  1222),*  This  war  and  Udayana'* 
death  must  have  occurred  about  A,D,  1149  (S.  1205)  as  the  temple 
of  Adn^tha  was  Hnished  in  A.D,  1156-57  (8. 1211).  Bahada  also 
eatablished  near  yatruujaya  a  town  called  Bahadapura  and  adorned 
it  with  a  temple  called  Tribhuvanapalavasati.*  After  the .  fight 
with  Sausara  Kum&rapdla  was  threatened  with  another  war  by 
Karna'  king  of  DAhata  or  Chedi,     Spies  informed  the  king  of  the 


'  Sftuian,  or  EAaar  tttems  the  original  form  from  which  Samara  waa  SanskritiMd. 
l^&sar  correBpondfl  witli  the  Mehr  name  CbAchar. 

'  The  KnmAriipdIachnrita  eny  tltat  Samara  wag  defeated  and  his  ion  placed  on  the 
throne. 

*  Tlie  translation  of  the  inscription  runs :  Steps  made  by  the  ▼enerable  A'mLaka, 
Samvat  1232,  According  to  the  KuniirapiUnprahandha  the  steps  were  huilt  at  a  cost  of 
n  likh  of  diamman  ft  dramina  being  of  tiie  viUut  of  about  5  annat.  According  to  the 
Prab&ndachiutamatji  an  earthquake  occnrred  when  tlie  king  was  nt  Oim&r  on  his  way 
to  t'omanHha.  The  old  asc^;nt  of  Girn4r  was  from  the  north  called  ChkatraiUa  that 
ia  the  umbrclk.  or  overhanging  rocks.  HemdchArya  said  If  two  persons  went  up 
topether  the  Chhalrai>Hd  rock«  would  fall  and  cmsh  them.  So  the  king  ord«r«a 
A'mrabhatfa  to  Lnild  steps  on  the  west  or  Jno^gaflh  face  at  a  cost  of  63  IdkKt  of 
drammaii.      , 

*  The  site  of  Bithatlapura  seems  to  be  the  ruins  close  to  the  east  of  Pdlitina  whete 
large  qunntitics  of  conch  shell  bangles  and  pieces  of  brick  and  tile  have  been  found. 

'  Thia  would  nppoar  to  be  tho  Kalacbori  king  GayA  Karua  whose  inscription  ia  datod 
902  of  the  CHiwii  era  that,  in  a.d.  1 152.  As  the  earliest  known  inscription  of  Gay& 
KftTiia'g  son  Narasimhadova  is  dated  A.D.  1167  (Chedi  tK)7)  the  death  of  Gayi  Karna 
falls  between  a.d.  1 15^  and  1 157  in  the  reign  of  EumirapilUa  aad  (he  stor;  of  hia  be 
accidentally  strangled  may  he  true. 


h 


impendino'  invasion  as  he  was  starting  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Somiiniltha.  Next  day  he  was  relieved  from  anxiety  by  the  news 
that  while  sleeping  on  an  elephant  at  night  king  Karna's  necklace 
became  entangled  in  the  branch  of  a  banyan  tree,  and  the  elephant 
suddenly  running  away,  the  kiug  was  strangled. 

The  PrabandhachintAmani  records  an  expedition  against 
Sambhar  which  was  entrusted  to  Chdhada  a  younger  brother  of 
B&hoda.  Though  ChAh<ida  was  known  to  be  extravagant,  tlie 
king  liked  him,  and  after  giving  him  advice  placed  him  in  command. 
On  reaching  Simbhar  Chdha«,la  invested  the  fort  of  Bdbrauagar  but 
did  not  molest  the  people  as  on  that  day  7O0  brides  had  to  be 
married.*  Next  day  the  fort  was  entered,  the  city  was  plundered, 
and  the  supremacy  of  Kumdrapila  was  proclaimed.  This 
Bdbr^nagar  has  not  been  identified.  There  appears  to  be  some 
confusion  and  the  place  may  not  be  in  Sdmbhnr  but  in  Bdbarifiviida 
in  KAthidvAda.  Chahada  returned  triumphant  to  Patan,  The 
king  expressed  himself  pleased  but  blamed  Chihada  for  his  lavish 
expenditure  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Rdja-tjharatia  the 
King-joinder. 

Though  the  GujarAt  chronicles  give  no  further  details  an 
inscription  in  the  name  of  Kuraarapdla  in  a  temple  at  Udepur  near 
Bhilsa  dated  a.d.  1156  records  that  on  Monday,  Akahaya  triliyii 
the  3rd  of  Vai^^kh  Sud  (S.  1222),  Thakkara  Chahada  granted  half 
the  village  of  Saugavdda  in  the  RangArika  district  or  bhukti.  Juafc 
below  this  inscription  is  a  second  also  bearing  the  name  of 
Knmirapdla.  The  year  is  lost.  But  the  occasion  is  said  to  be  an 
eclipse  on  Thursday  the  15th  of  Paush  Sudi  when  a  gift  w^as  made 
to  the  god  of  Udayapura  by  Ya-'^'odhavala  the  viceroy  of 
Kum4rapdla.' 


TUK 

Chauldktas, 

A.D.  961    1242. 

RumArapiUa, 

A..D.  IU.3.1174 


'  So  many  marriagoR  on  one  day  points  to  t1i«  people  being  either  Kadva  Kanttii  or 
Dhvv^dg  among  whom  tho  custom  of  holding  all  morriaget  ou  the  Mine  day  »tiU  prev&Ut. 
*  The  text  of  the  inacription  ia  ; 

(1)  ^n^^t^  ^^^  «1iT^^' 

(3)  [^*>TWR/?n5m]  ^^f*^r®*^^f^rtf«tiT^f 

(4)  [*mTi3] pT^TfR^rflrci»-ft5T^HT — 

(6)  ^  [ii^^«T^  JT^TTTiTf]  r^in^^^r^iTf^^  [%H 

(7)    ^Tfl^^TO  •  •  'IrWR^  »T?Krw — 

(8)  ^  tTp:r5rw^^;^f«  ^  3m 

(9)    I%T^  ?|TWT  1  31?I  ^ni'l^^N  , 

(10)    ©^  «Rr?!T(ft»ft^  ^Tc^T  W^?^ 

(11)  g^i«iipj^;5*i  3^^3?^ift 

(12)    ^ijf^\n'Af 

Line*  brokou  b«lo«r. 
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Similar  inscripiions  of  Kumarapila's  time  nnd  giving  his  name 
occur  near  the  ruined  town  of  Ken'ulu  or  Kirrita-Ki'ipa  near  Bdlmer 
in  We.qtcrn  R^jpiiUtna.  The  inscriptions  show  that  Kumdrapala 
had  another  Amdit/a  or  minister  there,  and  that  the  kings  of  the 
country  round  Keradu  had  been  .subject  to  Gujarfit  since  the  time 
of  Siddhardja  Jaj'^asimha.  Finally  the  in.scription  of  Kumdrapd.la 
found  by  Colonel  Tod  in  a  temple  of  Brahma  on  the  pinnacle  of 
Chitoda  fort'  show.s  that  his  conquests  esteuded   as  far  a.s  Mewdda. 

According  to  the  Kuuidrapiilachint''inmni  Kumdrapdla  niarricd 
one  Padm4vati  of  Padiiiapura.  The  chronicler  describes  the  city  an 
to  the  we,st  of  the  Indus,  Perhap.s  the  lady  belonged  to  Padmapura 
a  large  town  in  Kashmir.  Considering  hi.s  greatness  as  a  king  and 
conqueror  the  historical  record  of  Kumdrapala  is  meagre  and 
incomplete.  Materials  may  still  come  to  light  which  will  show  his 
power  to  have  been  surprisingly  widcspi*cad. 

Mr.  Forbes^  records  the  following  Brdhmanical  tradition  of  a 
Mewida  queen  of  Knnidrapiila,  which  has  probably  been 
inteutionally  omitted  by  the  Jain  chrouicler». 

KumArapdla,  .says  the  BrAhman  traditioHj  had  wedded  a  Si.sodanf 
Rdni,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Mewdda.  At  the  time  that  the 
sword  went  for  her  the  Sisodani  heard  that  the  Riija  had  made  a 
vow  that  his  wives  should  receive  initiation  into  the  Jaiu  religion  at 
Hemj'ichdrya'.s  convent  before  entering  the  palace.  The  Rani 
refused  to  start  for  Patau  until  she  was  satisfied  she  would 
not  be  called  on  to  visit  the  Achdrya's  convent.  Jayadeva 
KunmrapAla's  household  hard  became  surety  and  the  queen  con- 
sented to  go  to  Anahihipura.  Several  days  after  her  arrival 
HemSchArj'a  said  to  the  Rtija  '  The  Sisodani  Rani  has  never  come 
to  visit  me.'  KumJlrap;\!a  told  her  she  must  go.  The  Rilni  refused 
and  fell  ill,  and  the  bard's  wives  went  to  see  her.  Hearing  her 
story  they  disgui.sed  her  as  one  of  them.^selves  and  brought  her 
privately  home  to  theirhou.se.  At  night  the  bard  dug  a  hole  in  the 
wall  of  the  city,  and  taking  the  liani  through  the  hole  started 
with  her  for  Mewada.  When  KuniiirapAln  l>ecame  aware  of  the 
Riini's  Hight  he  set  off"  in  pursuit  with  two  thousand  horse.  He 
came  up  with  the  fugitives  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  fort  of 
Idar.  The  bard  said  to  the  Rani,  '  If  you  can  enter  Idar  you  are 
safe.  I  have  two  hundred  horse  with  me.  As  long  as  a  man  of 
us  remains  no  one  shall  lay  hands  on  you.'  So  saying  he  turned 
upon  his  pursuers.  But  the  Kfini's  courage  failed  and  she  slew 
herself  in  the  carriage.  As  the  fight  wont  on  and  the  pursuers 
forced  their  way  to  the  can-i»xge,  the  maids  cried*  Why  struggle 
more,  the  Rani  is  dead.'     Kumdrapiila  and  his  men  returned  home.* 

The  Paramdra  chiefs  of  Chandr^vatl  near  A'bn  were  also  feuda- 
tories of  ife'^umarapdla.  It  has  been  noted  that  to  punish  him  for 
siding  with  Arnordja  of  Sdnibhar  Kuradrapala  placed  Vikrama 
Simha  the  Chandi"dvati  chief  in   confinement   and   set   Vikrama's 


1  Annals  of  RijaatJiin,  I.  PM.  s  r^  maU  (New  Eflition),  154. 

'  His  lUltf  (New  Edition),  164. 
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nephew  Yasodhavala  on  his  throne.  That  Kumdrapdla  conqaered 
the  chiefs  of  Siimbhur  and  Mjllwa  is  beyond  qupstion.  Among  his 
names  is  the  proud  title  Avanti-natha  Lord  of  Mdlwa. 

The  Kunidrapdiaprabandha  gives  the  following  limits  of 
Kuinirapdla's  sway.  The  Tuni.shkas  or  Turks  on  the  north  ;  the 
heavenly  Ganges  on  the  east ;  the  Vindhya  mountains  on  the  south  ; 
the  Sindhu  river  on  the  we.'st.'  Though  in  tradition  Kumdra- 
P&la's  name  does  not  stand  so  high  as  a  builder  as  the  name  of 
iSiddlianija  Jayasitnha  he  carried  out  several  important  work.s. 
The  chief  of  these  was  the  restoring  and  rebuilding  of  the  great 
shrine  of  JSomcs'vai'a  or  Soinanatha  Patan.  According  to  the  Pra- 
bandhachintdmani  when  Kumarapdla  asked  Devasiiri  the  teacher 
of  Hemachjlrya  how  liest  to  keep  his  name  remembered  Devasuri 
replied :  Build  a  new  temple  of  Soinandtha  fit  to  last  an  age  or 
yuga,  instead  of  the  wooden  one  which  is  ruined  by  the  ocean 
billows.  Kumarapdla  approved  and  appointed  a  building  committee 
or  pahchak-ula  headed  by  a  Brdhnian  naioed  Ganda  Bhava  Brihaspati 
the  state  officer  at  Somanitha.  At  the  instance  of  Hemachdrya 
"t>he  king  on  hearing  the  foundations  were  laid  vowed  tiotil  the 
temple  was  finished  he  would  keep  apart  from  women  and  would 
take  neither  flesh  nor  wine.  In  proof  of  his  vow  ho  poured  a 
handful  of  water  over  Nllakantha  Mahddeva,  probably  hi.s  own 
royal  god.  After  two  years  the  temple  was  completed  and  the 
flag  hoisted.  Hemdcharya  advised  the  king  not  to  break  his  vow 
until  he  had  vi.sited  the  new  temple  and  paid  hi.s  obeisance  to  the 
god.  The  king  agreed  and  went  to  Somanatha,  Hemaehiirya 
preceding  him  on  foot  and  pronii-sing  to  come  to  Somandtha  after 
visiting  8atruujaya  and  Girndr.  On  reaching  Somandtha  the  king 
wa.s  received  by  Gancla-Brihaspati  his  head  local  officer  and  by  the 
building  committee,  and  was  taken  in  state  through  the  town.  At 
the  steps  of  the  temple  tlie  king  bowed  his  head  to  the  ground. 
Under  the  directions  of  Gaada-Brihaspati  he  worshipped  the  god, 
made  gifts  of  elephants  and  other  c(>stly  articles  including  his  own 
weight  in  coin,  and  returned  to  Anahilapui-a. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  present  battered  sea-shore 
temple  of  ISomandtha,  whose  garbhd*jdra  or  shrine  has  been  turned 
into  a  mosque  and  whose  spire  has  been  shattered,  is  the  temple  of 
whose  building  and  consecration  the  above  details  are  preserved. 
This  is  shown  by  the  style  of  the  architecture  and  sculpture  which 
is  in  complete  agreement  with  the  other  buildings  of  the  time  of 
Kumdrapj'da.^ 

>  The  text  in  :  ^■,  ^Wm  l^^t^TSI^^r  fM^^Rlf 

'It  IS  also  intcreAting-^  if  thcTi- is  a  foninlation  of  fact  to  the  talc,  that  thin  Ih  tlic 
.temple  vaitt-d  by  the  PiTsian  pm-t  .'^(ukli  (jfc.P,  I20O-  12.TO)  when  he  saw  the  ivory  idi^l 
of  Homandtba  whose  vcxas  were  raised  liy  a  hidden  prieet  pnlliiog  a  conl.  Accunling  to 
SaMi  on  pretence  of  coii^'ersioti  he  was  adraittetl  hehitid  the  «hriiie,  diwwvered  the  eord- 
pnller.  tlinjw  him  into  a  well,  and  fled.  Compare  Journal  lloyul  A»i(iti<^  Bocietv  FV-ngal 
vII.-2  pa^^  &85-884>.  That  Saidi  ever  visited  iJomandtha  is  dnuUfid.  Ko  ivory 
Iranian  iiuagie  can  ever  hare  been  the  chief  object  of  womhip  at  Souaiiitha. 
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KumArapdla's  temple  seems  to  have  sufl'ered  in  every  subse- 
quent Muhammadan  invasion,  in  A  laf  Khan's  in  A.D.  1300,  in  Mozaf- 
far's  in  a.d.  13ii>U,  in  Mohmud  Begada's  about  A.D.  I'^OO,  and  in 
Muzaffar  II. 's  about  A.D.  1530.  Time  after  time  no  sooner  had  the 
invo^ler  passed  than  the  work  of  repair  bes^an  afresh.  One  of  the 
most  notable  restoration-^  \va.s  by  Kheng^r  IV,  (i.D,  1279-1333)  & 
ClmdtisanjA  king  of  JiinAgacth  who  is  mentioned  in  two  Girnir 
inscriptions  as  the  rep»irer  of  Somandtha  after  its  desecration  by 
Ala-nd-din  Khilji.  Tlie  hitest  .sacrilege,  including  the  turning  of  the 
temple  into  a  mosque,  was  in  the  time  of  the  Ahmadftbdd  king 
Muzaffar  Shdh  II.  (a.d.  1511-153.5).  Since  then  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  win  back  the  god  into  his  old  home. 

In  the  side  wall  near  the  door  of  the  little  shrine  of  BhadrakAli 
in  Patan  a  broken  stone  inscription  gives  interesting  details  of 
the  temple  of  Somaniitha.  Except  that  the  right  hand  corners  of 
some  of  the  lines  are  broken,  the  inscription  is  clear  and  well  pre- 
served. It  is  dated  A.D.  116^  (Valabhi  850).  It  records  that  the 
temple  of  the  god  Somoaa  was  first  of  gold  built  by  Soma ; 
next  it  was  of  silver  built  by  Rivana;  afterwards  of  wood  built 
by  Krishna ;  and  last  of  st«ne  built  by  Bhimadeva.  The  next  restor- 
ation was  through  Ganda-Brihaspati  onder  Kumarapdla.  Of  Ganda- 
Briliaspati  it  gives  these  details.  lie  was  a  Kanydkubja  or  Kanoj 
Br^htuaa  of  the  Pds'upata  school,  a  teacher  of  the  Malwa  kings, 
and  a  friend  of  Siddharaja  Jayasiiiiha.  He  repaired  several  other 
temples  and  founded  several  other  religious  buildings  in  Soma- 
nd,bha.  He  also  repaired  the  temple  of  Kedtlre.'s'vara  in  Kuraaon  on 
learning  that  the  Khas'a  king  of  that  country  had  allowed  it  to  fall 
into  disrepair.  After  the  time  of  Kumdrapala  the  descendants  of 
Ganda-Brihaspati  remained  in  religious  authority  in  Somanatha. 

KumArapila  made  many  Jain  benefactions.^  He  repaired  the 
temple  of  Silgala-VasahikA  at  Stambha-tirtha  or  Cambay  where 
Hemachirya  received  his  initiation  or  difcnk'i.  In  honour  of  the 
lady  who  gave  him  barley  flour  and  curds  he  built  a  temple  called 
the  Karamimka-Vihara  in  Patan.  He  also  built  in  Patau  a  temple 
called  the  Moase  or  Mushaka-Vihira  to  free  himself  from  the 
impurity  caused  by  killing  a  mouse  while  digging  for  treasure.  At 
Dhandhuka  Hemachiiryti's  birthplace  a  temple  called  the  Jholikil- 
Yihfira  or  cradle  temple  was  built.  Besides  these  KumarapAla  is 
credited  with  building  HH  temples. 

Though  KumdrapSla  was  not  a  learnefl  man,  Lis  ministers  were 
men  of  learning,  and  he  continued  the  practice  of  keeping  at  his 
court  scholars  especially  Sanskrit  poets.  Two  of  his  leading 
Pandits  were  Ramachandra  and  IJdayaehandra  both  of  them  Jains. 
Ramachandra  is  often  mentioned  in  Gujardti  literature  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  great  scholar.  He  was  the  author  of  a  book  called 
the  Hundred  Accounts  or  Prabandhas'ata.  After  Udayana's  death 
KumdrapAla's  chief  minister  was  Kapardi  a  man  of  learning  skilled 
in  Sanskrit  poetry.     And  all  through  his  reign  his  principal  adviser 


'  From  the  Prftb«ndhachiutimaai  and  the  KumA»pilach»riU. 
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wa3  Hemachandra  or  Hemdch^rya  probably  the  raost  learned  man 
of  his  time.  Though  Hetndcharya  lived  during  the  reigns  both  of 
Siddharaja  and  of  Kumarapala,  only  under  Kum:irapala  did  he 
enjoy  political  power  as  the  king's  companion  and  religions  adviser. 
What  record  remains  of  the  e^rly  Scluhkis  is  chiefly  due  to 
Hemachandra. 

The  Jain  life  of  Hemachdrya  abounds  in  wonders.  Apart  from 
the  magic  and  mystic  elements  the  chiof  details  are :  Cniichiga  a 
Modh  VAnia  of  Dhandhuka'  in  the  district  of  Ardhdshtama  had  by 
his  wife  Pdhini-  of  the  Chtlmiinda  gotra,  a  boy  named  Chdngodeva 
who  was  born  a.d.  1089  (Kartik  fullmoon  Samvat  lltS).  A  Jain 
priest  named  Devachandra  A'chiryii  (a.d.  1078-11 70  ;  S.  1134-1226) 
came  from  Patan  to  Dhandhaka  and  when  in  Dhandhuka  went  to 
pay  his  oVjeisance  at  the  Modh  Vasahika.  While  Devachandra  was 
seated  Chd,ngodeva  came  playing  with  other  boys  and  went  and  sat 
beside  the  acfoirya.  Struck  with  the  boy's  audacity  and  good  looks 
the  dchdrya  went  with  the  council  of  the  village  to  Chichiga's 
house.  Chdchiga  was  absent  but  his  wife  being  a  Jain  received 
the  (irhnrya  with  respect.  When  she  heard  that  her  son  was 
wanted  by  the  council,  without  waiting  to  consult  her  husband,  she 
handed  tlie  boy  to  the  ddidrya  who  carried  him  off  to  Karnavati 
and  kept  him  there  with  the  sons  of  the  minister  Udayana. 
ChAchiga,  disconsolate  at  the  loss  of  his  son,  went  in  quest  of 
him  vowing  to' eat  nothing  till  t!ie  boy  was  found.  He  came  to 
Karndvatl  and  in  an  angry  mood  called  on  the  dchdrya  to  restore 
him  his  son.  Udayana  was  o.'iked  to  interfere  and  at  last  persuaded 
Chdchiga  to  let  the  boy  stay  with  Devachandra. 

In  A.D.  1097,  when  ChAngodeva  was  eight  years  old  Chichiga 
celebrated  his  son's  consecration  or  dikuhd  and  gave  him  the  name 
of  Somachandra.  As  the  boy  became  extremely  learned  Deva- 
chandra changed  his  name  to  Hemachandra  the  Moon  of  gold.  In 
A.D.  1110  (S.  1166)  at  the  age  of  21,  his  mastery  of  all  the  S'^tras 
and  Siddhintas  was  rewarded  by  t!io  dignity  of  Siiri  or  sage. 
Siddhardja  wa.s  struck  with  his  conversation  and  honoured  him  as 
a  man  of  learning.  Hemachandra's  knowledge  wisdom  and  tact 
enabled  him  to  adhere  openly  to  his  Jain  rules  and  beliefs  though 
Siddhardja's  dislike  of  Jain  practices  was  so  great  as  at  times  to 
amount  to  insult.  After  one  of  their  quarrel-s  Hemdchdrya  kept 
away  from  the  king  for  two  or  three  days.  Then  the  king  seeing 
his  humility  and  his  devotion  to  his  faith  repented  and  apologised. 
The  two  went  together  to  Somanatha  Patau  and  there  Hem^hdrya 
pa'd  his  obeisance  to  the  Uiigd  in  a  way  that  did  not  offend  his  own 
taith.  During  Siddhardja's  reign  Homdchfi,rya  wrote  his  well 
known  grammar  with  aphorisms  or  sidras  and  commentary  or  vritti 
called  Siddha-Hemachandra,  a  title  compounded  of  the  king's  name 
«id  hid  own.  As  the  Brahmans  found  fault  with  the  absence  of 
any  detailed  references  to  the  king  in  the   work   Hemachandra 
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added  one  verse  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  in  praise  of  the  king^. 
During  Siddhardja^s  reign  he  also  wrote  two  other  works,  the 
Haimfniimamilii  "String  of  Names  composed  by  llema(chandra)" 
or  Abltidlidnachintdriiani  and  the  Anekdrthanamamala  a 
Collection  of  words  of  more  than  one  meaning.  Be  also  began  the 
Dvyd.s'rayakosha^  or  Double  Dictionary  being  both  a  grammar  and 
a  history.  In  spite  of  his  value  to  Kumarapdla,  in  the  beginning  of 
Kumdrapdla's  reign  Hemacharya  was  not  honom'ed  as  a  spiritual 
guide  and  had  to  remain  subordinate  to  Brihmans.  When  Kumdra- 
pdla  asked  him  what  wius  the  most  important  religious  work  he 
could  perform  Herndchdrya  ad\'lsed  the  restoring  of  the  temple  of 
Somandtha.  Still  Hemacharya  .so  far  won  the  king  to  his  own 
faith  that  till  the  completion  of  the  temple  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  king  to  take  the  vow  of  aJiit'nsd  or  non-killing  which 
though  common  to  both  faiths  is  a  specially  Jain  observance. 
Seeing  this  mark  of  his  ascendancy  over  the  king,  the  king's  family 
priest  and  other  BrsLhrnans  began  to  envy  and  thwart  Hem^hdrya. 
On  the  completion  of  the  temple,  when  the  king  was  starting  for 
Soraansitha  for  the  installation  ceremony,  the  Brdhmans  tolJ  him 
that  Hemnchirya  did  not  mean  to  go  with  him.  Hemdcharya  who 
had  heard  of  the  plot  had  already  accepted  the  invitation.  He  said 
Ixjing  a  recluse  he  must  go  on  foot,  ancl  that  he  also  wanted  to  visit 
Girndr,  and  from  Q-irniir  would  join  the  king  at  Somandtha.  His 
object  was  to  avoid  travelling  in  a  palanquin  with  the  king  ot 
suffering  a  repetition  of  Siddhardja's  insult  for  not  accepting  a 
jmlki.  Soon  after  reaching  Soraandtha  Kuradrapala  asked  after 
Hemdchdrya.  The  Brdhuians  spread  a  story  that  he  ha<J  been 
drowned,  but  HcTuachirya  w&a  careful  to  appear  in  the  temple  as 
the  king  reached  it.  The  king  saw  liim,  called  him,  and  took  him 
with  him  to  the  temple.  Some  Brdhmans  told  the  king  that  the 
Jain  priest  would  not  pay  any  obeisance  to  Siva,  but  Hemdchdrya 
saluted  the  god  in  the  following  verse  in  which  was  nothing 
contrary  to  strict  Jainism :  *  Salutation  to  him,  whether  he  be 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  Hara,  or  Jina,  from  whom  have  fled  desires 
which  produce  the  sprouts  of  the  seed  of  worldliness.^-  After 
this  joint  visit  to  Somandtha  Hemachandra  gained  still  more 
a.scendancy  over  the  king,  who  appreciated  his  cahnness  of  mind, 
and  his  forlxmrance.  The  Brdhmans  tried  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  hi.<i  influence,  but  in  the  end  Henxachandra  overcame  tliem. 
He  induced  the  king  to  place  in  the  sight  of  his  Brdhmauieal 
family  priests  an  image  of  S'^ntindtha  Tirthaiikara  among  his  family 
gods.  He  afterwards  persuaded  Kumdrapdla  publicly  to  adopt  the 
Jain  faith  by  going  to  the  hermitage  of  Hemachandra  and  giving 
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numerous  presents  to  Jain  ascetics.  Finally  under  his  influence 
KumarapAla  put  away  all  BiTthmanical  images  from  his  family  place 
of  worship.  Having  gone  such  lengths  Kum^rapAla  began  to  punish 
the  Brihmans  who  insulted  Hemachandra.  A  Brdhman  named 
Vdmara-s'i,  a  Pandit  at  the  royal  court,  who  composed  a  verse  insult- 
ing Hemachandra,  lost  his  annuity  and  was  reduced  to  beggary,  but 
on  apologising  to  Hemachandra  the  annuity  was  restored.  Another 
Brdhmanical  officer  named  Bhjiva  Brihaspatij  viho  was  stationed  at 
Soman4tha,  was  re-called  for  insulting  Hemachandra.  But  he  too 
on  apologising  to  Hemachandra  was  restored  to  Somanatha.  Under 
Hemachandra^s  influence  KumdrapAla  gave  up  the  use  of  flesh  and 
wine,  ceased  to  take  pleasure  in  the  chase,  and  by  beat  of  drum 
forbade  throughout  his  kingdom  the  taking  of  animal  life.  He 
withdrew  their  licenses  from  hunters  fowlers  and  fishermen,  and 
forced  them  to  adopt  other  callings.  To  what  lengths  this  dread  of 
life-taking  was  carried  appears  from  an  order  that  only  filtered  water 
was  to  be  given  to  all  animals  employed  in  the  roj'al  army.  Among 
the  stories  told  of  the  king  s  zeal  for  life-saving  is  one  of  a  Bania  oi 
S&mbhar  who  having  been  caught  killing  a  louse  was  brought  in 
cliains  to  Anahilavada.  and  had  his  property  confiscated  and  devoted 
to  the  building  at  Anahilavada  of  a  Louse  Temple  or  Yuk&-Vihdra. 
According  to  another  story  a  man  of  Nador  in  Miirwdr  was  put  to 
death  by  Kelhana  tlie  chief  of  Na<lor  to  appease  Kuniarapala's  wrath 
at  hearing  that  the  man's  wife  had  offered  flesh  to  a  field -god  or 
kaketrapdla.  Hemachandra  also  induced  the  king  to  forego  the 
claim  of  the  state  to  the  property  of  those  who  died  without  a  son. 

During  Kum^rap^la's  reign  Hemachandra  wrote  many  well 
known  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  works  on  literature  and  religion. 
.  Among  these  are  the  Adhyitmopanishad  or  Yogas^stra  a  worK  of 
12,000  verses  in  twelve  chapters  called  Prak4?as,  the  Tris^hthi- 
sAldkiipurushacliaritra  or  lives  of  sixty-three  Jain  saints  of  the 
Utsarpini  and  Aveisarpiul  ages;  the  Pari^ishtaparvan,  a  work  of 
3500  verses  being  the  life  of  Jain  Stha\'iras  who  flourished  after 
Mah^vira;  the  Pi-dkrita  S^abdauus'dsaua  or  Prakrit  grammar  ;  the 
Dvyisraya^  a  Prakrit  poem  written  with  the  double  object  of 
teaching  grammar  and  of  giving  the  history  of  KumarapAla  ;  the 
Chhandon^^'dsana  a  work  of  about  6000  verses  on  prosody ;  the 
Linganu^dsana  a  work  on  genders  ;  the  DcsindmamstU  in  Prakrit 
with  a  commentary  a  work  on  local  and  provincial  words ;  and  the 
Alaiikdrachudilmani  a  work  on  rhetoric.  Hemachandra  died  in 
A..D.  1172  (S.  1229)' at  the  age  of  84.  The  kiug  greatly  mourned 
tiifi  loss  and  marked  his  brow  with  Hemachandra's  ashes.  Such 
crowds  came  to  share  in  the  ashes  of  the  pyre  that  the  ground  wm 
hollowed  into  a  pit  known  as  the  Haiina-Khadda  or  Hema's  Pit. 

Kum^rap(ila  lived  to  a  great  age.     According  to  the  author  of 
the  Prabandhachiutsimaui  he  was  fifty  when  he  succeecfcxi  to  the 
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throne,  and  after  ruling  about  thirty-one  years  died  in  A.D.  1174 
(S.  1230).  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  lata  a  form  of  leprosy. 
Another  story  given  by  the  KumdrapAlaprabandha  is  that 
Kumdrap^la  was  imprisoned  by  his  nephew  and  successor  Ajayap<ila. 
The  Kumarapdlaprabandha  gives  the  exact  length  of  Kumdrap^la's 
reign  at  30  years  8  months  and  27  days.  If  the  beginning  of 
KumArapdla's  reign  is  placed  at  the  4th  Magsar  Sud  Samvat  1299, 
the  date  of  the  close,  taking  the  year  to  begin  in  Kartika,  would  be 
Bh^drapada  S'uddha  Samvat  1229.  If  with  Gujai-jU  almanacs  the 
year  is  taken  to  begin  in  Ashddha,  the  date  of  the  close  of  the 
reign  would  be  BhAdrapada  of  Samvat  1230.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  either  Samvat  1229  or  1230  is  the  correct  year^  as  an 
inscription  dated  Samvat  1229  VaishAkha  S'uddha  3rd  at  Udaya- 
pura  near  BhilsA  describes  Aja3'apAla  Kumirap^la's  successor  as 
reigning  at  Anabilapura.  This  would  place  Kumdrapdla's  death 
before  the  mouth  of  Vaishakha  1229  that  is  in  a.d.  1173.' 

As  Kumlrapdla  had  no  son  he  was  succeeded  by  AjayapJlla  the 
son  of  his  brother  MahipAla.*  According  to  the  Kuuiarapilla- 
prabandha  Kumnrapalft  desired  to  give  the  throne  to  lii« 
daughter's  son  Pratdpaioalla,  but  Ajayapala  raised  a  revolt  and  got 
rid  of  Kumdraprtla  by  poison.  The  Jain  chroniclers  say  nothing 
of  the  reign  of  Ajayapala  because  he  was  not  a  follower  of  their 
religion.  The  author  of  the  Sukritasankirtana  notices  a  small 
silver  canopy  or  pavilion  shown  in  Ajayapfila's  court  as  a  feud- 
atory's gift  from  the  king  of  Sapadahiksha*  or  SewAlik.  The  author 
of  the  Kirtikaumudi  dismisses  Ajayapdla  with  the  mere  mention 
of  his  name,  and  does  not  even  state  his  relation^ip  with  Kum^ra- 
pila.  According  to  the  Prabandhachintamani  A  jayapdla  destroyed 
the  Jain  temples  built  by  his  uncle.  He  showed  no  favour  to 
Ambadd  and  Kumarapala's  other  Jain  ministers.  Ajayapdla  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  cruel  and  overbearing  temper.  He  appointed  as 
his  minister  Knpordi  because  he  was  of  the  BrAhmanical  faith,* 
But  considering  his  manners  arrogant  he  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil.  On  another  occasion  he  ordered  the 
Jain  scholar  Rimachandra  to  sit  on  a  red-hot  sheet  of  copper. 
One  of  his  nobles  Arara-bhata  or  Ambadd  refused  to  submit  to 
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*  EegArdtng  the  rem&rlcablo  story  thul  n>t  long  before  their  deaths  both  Remi- 
chiryft  and  Kumi^rapAla  tiicliiie<l  lowanig  if  they  did  not  bocntne  couverts  to  Islam 
(Tod's  \Ve»t<rD  India,  184)  do  fresh  infoimati'n  has  1>een  obtained.  Another  cnri  W 
Baying  of  Tod'i  (Dilto,  182)  also  remains  dnnbtfal.  Ki)m4r^pdla  cxpullcd  the  tribe  of  iJtr 
from  hia  idagdom.  That  this  tribe  of  Lir  e.-m  havu  had  lo  do  either  with  Ldta  or  Sonth 
Oajardt  or  with  the  ca«tc  of  Ij&A  Vanis  »oeni»  nnlikely.  The  alternative  ia  PArsis  from 
Lar  on  the  Persitwi  Gulf  whom  Tod  (Annal»  of  RjijasthAn,  1 .  23.5)  nolicei  aa  Kending  aa 
««p«dition  from  lAristhJiii  to  Gnjarit.  In  thia  connection  it  ia  worthy  of  note  that  IjAt 
remained  the  seat  of  a  Oaeber  prince  till  A  d,  1 600  the  time  of  Shaii  A  haa  (D'Uerbelot  Kb. 
Or.  II.  477),  A  repetitiun  of  tho  Pitai  rioli  (Camhay  Gocetteer,  VL  215)  may  have  been 
Ihe  cauac  of  their  expulsion  from  Oujiwit. 

*  See  the  Dryiliraya.  A  Patan  inacription  lying  at  \vtifal  abo  calk  Ajsyapi^la  tb« 
brother'a  aoa  of  Kumiiapdla. 

'  It  ia  atated  in  a  grant  of  Bhima  II.  Aateil  S.  12S3,  that  AjayaJeva,  as  he  ia  thero 
oalled,  made  the  Sap^idalnkaha  or  S&mbltar  king  tributary.     Ind.  Ant.  VI.  l99fE. 

*  The  Udayapura  ini«cnption  mentions  Someivara  aa  the  miniater  of  Ajayapdl*  lb 
Samvat  1220  (AD.  II 78).     fee  above  page  193. 
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the  king,  saying  that  he  would  pay  obeisance  only  to  Vitarfijn  or 
Tirth&nkara  as  god,  to  Hemaehandra  as  guide,  and  to  Kuiudrapala 
as  king.  Ajayapdla  ordered  the  matter  to  be  settled  by  a  fight. 
AnibadA  brought  some  of  his  followers  to  the  drum-house  near  the 
gate,  and  in  the  fight  that  followed  Ambad^  was  killed.  In 
A.D.  1177  (S,  1233),  after  a  short  reign  of  three  years,  Ajayapdla 
was  slain  by  a  doorkeeper  named  Vijjatadeva  who  plunged  a  dagger 
into  the  king's  heart.* 

Ajayapala  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mular^tja  II.  also  called 
BAla  M61artlja  as  he  was  only  a  boy  when  installed.  His  mother 
was  Naikidevi  the  daughter  of  Paramardi,  apparently  the  KAdamba 
king  Permfidi  or  Siva  Chitta  who  reigned  from  a.d.  1147  to  1175 
(S.  1203-1 231).*  The  authors  of  the  Kirtikauraudi*  and  the 
Sukrito-sankirtana  say  thftt  even  in  childhood  M61arAja  II. 
dispersed  the  Turushka  or  Mulmmmadan  army.*  The  Prabandha- 
chintdmani  .states  that  the  king's  mother  fought  at  the  G^dardro- 
gliatta  and  that  her  victory  was  due  to  a  sudden  fall  of  rain. 
Miilaraja  II.  is  said  to  have  died  in  a.d.  1 17!)  (S,  1235)  after  a  reign 
of  two  years. 

Miilardja  II.  was  succeeded  by  Bhima  IF.  The  relationship  of  the 
two  ia  not  clearly  established.  Mr.  Forbes  makes  BhIma  tho 
younger  brother  of  Ajayapala.  But  it  appears  from  the  Kirti- 
kaumudl  and  the  Sukritasaukfrtana  that  Bhlraa  was  the  younger 
brother  of  Miilartija.  The  Sukrtta.sankirtana  after  concluding  the 
account  of  MuJardja,'  calls  Bhima  '  asya  bandhti'  *  his  brother/  and 
the  Klrtikaumudi,  after  mentioning  the  death  of  Mular^ja,  says 
that  Bhima  his   younger  brother   '  anujanmdsya '  became  king.* 

*  The  abiue  of  AjayapAk  is  explained  Lf  Tod'g  atatomcnt  (Western  India,  ISl)  that  he 
became  a  Moealin&n  is  correct 

*  Fket's  Kinarcie  Dynasties.  93.  '  Chapter  II.  Verse  57. 

*  We  know  much  less  about  this  event  than  its  imjMrtanco  dfflcr^es,  for  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  raid  made  in  a.d.  1  lit"  hy  one  of  the  Gborf  generals  this  victory  s«cnrod 
Gnjarit  from  any  serious  Muhammadan  attack  fctr  more  than  a  century.  We  leArn  from 
wrioua  grants  made  hy  Bhtmaileva  II.  (Ind.  Ant  VI.  195.  1'.>S,  200,  2yi)  that  MuUrii^a'i 
TCgolar  epithet  inthei'owviifi/iwns  "He  who  overcame  inhattle  the  ruler  of  the  Garjja- 
nakiu,  wbo  are  hard  to  defeat " :  and  Dr.  Biihlcr  has  pointed  out  (Ditto,  '^01)  that  Qarjja- 
Dska  U  a  Sanakritising  of  the  name  GhA7.uavi.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  leader  of 
tbe  Mowlm An  army  was  Muhammad  of  Ghor,  and  the  battle  took  place  in  A.n,  1178 
(H .  -574).  One  of  the  two  Muhammadan  writera  who  mentions  the  invasion  (Muhammad 
'Ufi,  who  wrote  at  Delhi  about  a.d.  1'211)  says  that  Muhammad  was  at  iirst  defeated, 
bat  ioToded  the  country  a  second  time  two  year«  lat«r  "  and  punished  the  people  for 
Vttenr  previous  misconduct-"  But  this  is  only  mentiouod  incidentally  aa  part  of  an 
anecdote  of  Muhammad's  equity,  and  there  is  some  confusion  with  Mutiammnd's  victory  in 
the  aecond  battle  of  Ndriyan  (in  Jaipur  territory)  in  A.D.  1192,  as  a  better,  though 
■lightly  later  authority,  MinhAj-iiB  SirAj,  speaks  of  no  second  expedition  to  Gnjara.t 
toll  by  Muhammad   himself.     Minhij-us-SirAj's    account    ot   the  defeat  is  as  follows 

(Elliott,  11. '204) :  He  (Mohammad)  conducted  his  array  by  way  of  Uch  and  Multfin 
towards  NahrwAlii.  The  R;li  of  NahrwAU,  Bhfmdeo,  was  a  minor,  but  he  had  a 
l»rgc  army  and  many  elephants.  In  the  day  «t  battle  the  Muhammadans  were  defeated 
and  the  Sultin  wai*  compelled  fc<>  retreat.  This  happened  in  the  year  574  H.  (1178 
A.D.)  ".  Further  on  we  read  (Klliott,  H.  IWO) :  "  In  5;»a  H.  (1197  a.d.)  he  (Muhammad's 
genani  Kutb-ud-diu)  went  towards  Nahrwali,  defeated  RiH  Bhlmdeo,  and  took  revenge 
OD  the  part  of  the  t^ultln."  As  no  conqnest  of  the  country  is  spoken  of.  this  exjK>dit)on 
wac  evidently  a  mere  raid.  The  only  inaicuracy  in  the  account  is  the  mention  ol 
Bhima  instead  of  MiilarAja  as  the  king  who  defeated  the  first  invasion.— (A,  M.  T.  J.) 
'  fibrga  II.  Verse  47.  *  Sarga  II.  Verse  60. 
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Mi^lar^ja  we  know  came  to  the  throne  as  a  child.  Of  Bhima  also 
the  Kirtikauraudi  says  that  he  came  to  the  throne  while  still  in 
his  ehildtiood,  and  this  agrees  with  the  statements  that  he  was  the 
younger  brother  of  Mulardja.  Bhima  probably  came  to  the  throne 
in  A.D.  1178  (S.  1234).  There  is  no  doubt  he  was  reigning  in  a.d. 
1179  (S.  12:35),  as  an  inscription  in  the  deserted  village  of  KerAlu 
ne-ar  Bilmer  of  Anahilavdda  dated  A. d.  1179  (S.  1235)  states  that  it 
was  written  '  in  the  triumphant  reign  of  the  illustrious  Bhimadeva." 
A  further  proof  of  his  reigning  in  a.d.  1179  (S.  1236)  and  of  his 
being  a  minor  at  that  time  is  given  in  the  following  passage  from 
the  tabakJlt-i-Nasiri :  In  a.d.  1 178  (Hijri  574)  the  Mi  of  NahrwfiU 
Bhimdeo,  was  a  minor,  but  he  had  a  large  anuy  and  many  elephants. 
In  the  day  of  battle  the  Muhammadans  were  defeated  and  the 
Sultdn  was  compelle<l  to  retreat.*  Merutunga  says  that  Bhima 
reigned  from  a.d.  1179  (S.  1235)  for  sixty-three  years  that  is  up  to 
A.D.  1242  (S.  1298),  and  this  is  borne  out  by  a  copperplate  of  Bhima 
which  bears  date  A.n.  1240  (S.  1296*  M^gha  Vadi  14th  Sunday*). 

Bhima  was  nicknamed  Bholo  the  Simpleton.  The  chroniclers  of 
this  period  mention  only  the  Vjlghel^  and  almost  pass  over  Bhima. 
The  author  of  the  Klrtikaumudi  says  '  the  kingdom  of  the  young 
ruler  was  gradually  divided  among  powerful  ministers  and  pro- 
vincial chiefs';  and  according  to  the  Sukritasankirtana  'Bhima 
felt  great  anxiety  on  account  of  the  chiefs  who  had  forcibly  eaten 
away  portions  of  the  kingdom,'  It  appears  that  during  the 
minority,  when  the  centi-al  authority  was  weak,  the  kingdom  was 
divided  among  nobles  and  feudatories,  and  that  Bhima  proved  too 
weak  a  ruler  to  restore  the  kingly  power.  Manuscripts  and 
copperplates  show  that  Bhimadeva  was  ruling  at  AnahilavAda 
in  S.  1247,  1251,  1261,  12G3,  and  1264/  and  copperplates  dated 
S.  1283, 1888, 1295,  and  1296  have  also  been  found.  Though  Bhima 
in  name  enjoyed  a  long  unbroken  reign  the  verses  quoted  above 
show  that  power  rested  not  with  the  king  but  with  the  nobles.  It 
appears  from  an  inscription  that  in  a.d.  1224  (S.  1280)  a  Ch&lukva 
noble  named  Jayantasimha  was  supreme  at  AnahilavAda  though  be 
mentions  Bhima  and  his  predecessors  with  honour  and  respect.* 

It  was  probably  by  aiding  Bhima  againat  Jayantasimha  that  the 
Y6gbelds  rose  to  power.  According  to  the  chroniclers  the  Vdghel^ 
succeeded  io  the  natural  course  of  things.  According  to  the  Sukrita- 
sankirtana KumArapala  appeared  to  his  grandson  Bhima  and 
directed  him  to  appoint  as  his  heir-apparent  Vfradhavala  son  of 
Lavanaprasada  and  grandson  of  Arnoraja  the  son  of  Dhavala  king 
of  BhimapalH.  Next  day  in  court,  in  the  presence  of  his  nobles, 
when  Lavanaprasdda  and  Vlradhavala  entered  the  king  said  to 


I 


I 


I 
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•  The  Vichfir&iroui  also  givM  S.  1235  as  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

•  Elliot's  History  of  India,  TI.  294.    TTus  event  pioperly  belongs  to  the 
Millar Aja,     See  aboTe  page  195  note  6. 

=■  Iiid.  Ant.  VI.  207.  *  Chaptor  II.  Verse  61. 

•  Kielhorn's  and  Pptcrson'*  Reports  on  i;anskrit  Maauscripts. 

•  Ind.  Aut.  VI.  197. 
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Lavanaprasdda :  Yonr  father  Arnordja  seated  me  on  the  throne  :  you 
should  therefore  uphold  ray  power  :  in  return  I  will  name  your  son 
Viradhavala  my  heir-apparent.^  The  author  of  the  Kirtikaumudi 
notes  that  Arnordja  son  of  Dhavala,  opposing  the  revolution 
against  Bhlma,  cleared  the  kingdom  of  enemies,  but  at  the  coat 
of  his  own  life.  The  author  then  describes  Lavanaprasida  and 
Vlradhavala  as  kings.  But  as  he  gives  no  account  of  their  rise  to 
supremacy,  it  seems  probable  that  they  usurped  the  actual 
power  from  Bhima  though  till  a.d.  1242  (S.  1295)  JBhima  continued 
to  be  nominal  sovereign. 

Bhima's  queen  was  Lilddevi  the  daughter  of  a  ChohAn  chief  named 
8amarasimha,^ 


CSAULUItYAi, 

A-D.  961  - 1242. 

Bhfina  II. 
A.D.  1179-134 


»  The  text  JB  ^^j^  ^ixq^  5TO^  ^Rq  M  f  ^. 

*  The  text  ia  ^-|^  ^q   that  u  ^gmq  ^pi^.     '^^^  term  Bdaaka  would  ihow  him 
,ko  h«  a  Chohda  chief. 
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Ch&pt«r  III. 

Tbk  VAouklIs, 
A.D.  1219- 1301. 

AraorAja, 
A.P.  1170-1200. 


I«TKn&pnuida, 
A.D.  1200-1233. 


While  BMmadeva  II.  (a.d.  1178-1241)  struggled  to  maintain 
his  authority  in  the  north,  the  country  between  theSibannati  and 
the  Narhadi  in  the  south  as  well  as  the  districts  of  DholkA  and 
Dhandhuk^  in  the  south-west  passed  to  tlie  V^ghelds  a  branch  of  the 
Solaiikis  sprung  from  An^ka  or  Arnordja,  the  son  of  the  sister  of 
Kumirapala's  (a.d.  1143-1173j  mother.  In  return  for  services  to 
Kumdrapala/  Anfika,  with  the  rank  of  a  noble  or  Sdnmnta.  had 
received  the  village  of  Vyiighrapalli  or  Vj^ghela,  the  Tiger's  Lair, 
about  ten  miles  south-west  of  A  nahilavada.  It  is  from  this  village  that 
the  dynasty  takes  its  name  of  Vaghela. 

Anika's  son  Lavanaprasada,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  minister  of 
Bhimadeva  II.  (a.d.  1179-  laiSj^  held  VjighcM  and  probably  Dhavala- 
gadlia  or  Dholka  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south-west.  The  Kirti- 
kaumudi  or  Moonlight  of  Glory,  the  chief  cotemporary  chronicle,* 
describes  Lavanaprasdda  as  a  brave  warrior,  the  slayer  of  the  chief  of 
Nadulfi  the  modem  Nandol  in  MArwdr.  "  In  his  well-ordered  realm, 
except  himself  the  robl>er  of  the  glory  of  hostile  kings,  robbers  were 
unknown.  The  ruler  of  MiSlava  invsiding  the  kingdom  turned  back 
before  the  strength  of  Lavanaprasdda.  The  southern  king  aleo  when 
opposed  by  him  gave  up  the  idea  of  war."  The  ruler  of  Malava  or 
Jlalwa  referred  to  was  Sohada  or  Subhatavannan.*  The  southern 
king  was  the  Devagiri  Yadava  Singhana  II.  (a.d.  12l}9-124i7).* 

Lavai^aprasdda  married  Madanar^jni  and  by  her  had  a  son  named 
Viradhavala.  As  heir  apparent  Viradhavala,  who  was  also  called  Vfra 
Vdghclsi  or  the  V^ghela  hero/  rose  to  such  distinction  as  a  warrior 
tlut  in  the  end  Lavariaprasflda  abdicated  in  his  favour.  Probably  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  his  venturing  to  o]*pose  his  sovereign  Bhima- 
deva, Lavanaprasdda  gave  out  that  in  a  di'camthe  Luck  of  Anahilav&^A 

*  Anrtlta  survired  Enmiraplila  and  gerred  also  under  BblcnadeTa  IT.  Seeing  the 
Itingdom  of  his  wcaIc  govereipru  divided  atnonf;  his  tninuten  and  chiefs  An^ka  strova 
till  liiti  de&th  to  re-eat&bluh  tbe  ccntra-l  autlioritv  of  the  Solanki  dyiintty.  KMharato'* 
BartikftTimudf,  xiii,  '  RJis  MiU  (New  Edition),  200. 

*  Kirtfka.umud(,  Bombay  Sanskrit  Series  Ntimber  XXV. 

*  litd.  Ant.  ^1-1^8  footnote.  Acrording  to  Merntupga  a  cotempor&Ty  chronicler  an 
epigram  of  Bbfma's  mioiater  tnracd  back  binbhataTarman. 

*  Ind,  Ant.  VI.  188, 

'  According  to  one  etory  Motlanarfijiif  left,  her  hatband's  lionse  taking  Vfradharala 
with  her,  and  went  to  liv«  wtth  Deva  RAja  Pattakfla  the  huobaod  of  her  deceased 
Bister.  On  growing  up  VlradbaTala  returned  to  bis  father's  home.  BAa  M*IA  CN«w 
Edilioo),  aOI. 
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appeared  bewailing  her  home  with  unlightcd  shrines,  broken  walls,  and 
jaekaUhauuted  streetSj  and  called  on  him  to  come  to  her  rescue.^ 
Though  he  may  have  gone  to  the  length  of  opposing  Bhlmadeva  by 
force  of  arms,  LavariaprasAda  was  careful  to  rule  in  his  sovereign's 
nanae.  Even  atter  Lavai^apraedda's  abdication,  though  his  famous 
minister  VastupAla  eonsidered  it  advisablej  Vkadhavala  refused  to 
take  the  supreme  title.  It  was  not  until  the  accession  of  Viradha- 
vala's  son  Visaladeva  that  tlie  head  of  the  Vaghelaa  took  any  higher 
title  than  Kilaaka  or  chieftain.  Lavanaprasada's  religious  adviser  or 
Gam  was  the  poet  Some.svara  the  author  of  the  Kirtikaumudi  and  of 
the  Vastupalacharita  or  Life  of  Vastupala,  both  being  biographical 
aocounts  of  Vastupila.  The  leading  supporters  both  of  Lavaiiapra- 
s6da  and  of  Viradhavala  were  their  minis  tors  the  two  Jain  bro  there 
Vaetupdla  and  Tejahpala  thtj  famous  temple-builders  on  Abu,  S  atruiV- 
jaya,  and  CrirnAr.  According  to  one  account  Tejahp  ila  remained  at 
courtj  while  Vastupala  went  as  governor  to  StambliatiTtha  or  Cambay 
where  he  redressed  wrongs  and  amassed  wealth.^ 

One  of  the  chief  times  of  peril  in  Lavaiiaprasdda*s  reign  was  the 
joint  attack  of  the  Devagiri  Yadava  Singhaya  or  Sinhaiia  from  the 
south  and  of  four  Miirwar  chiefs  from  the  nortb.  Lavat,iaprasdxla  and 
liis  eon  ViraJhavala  in  joint  command  marched  south  to  meet  ^^inghava 
at  Broach.  While  at  Broach  the  Vlghel^'  position  was  made  still 
more  critical  by  the  desertion  of  the  Godhraha  or  Godhri  chief  to 
Malwa  and  of  the  Ldta  or  south  GujarAt  chief  to  Singhana.  Still 
Liavaiiapras^da  pressed  on,  attacked  Singhai,ia,  and  gave  him  so 
crushing  a  defeat,  that,  though  Lavatiaprasada  had  almost  at  once  to 
turn  north  to  meet  the  Mfilwa  army,  fSinghaiia  retired  without  causiug 
further  trouble.^  SomesCvara  givea  no  reason  for  Singhaua's  with- 
drawal beyond  the  remark  '  Deer  do  not  follow  the  lion's  path  even  when 
the  Hon  has  left,  it,'  The  true  reason  is  supplied  by  a  Manuscript  called 
Forms  of  Treaties,*  The  details  of  a  treaty  lictween  Sinharia  and  Lava- 
tiaprasada under  date  iSamvat  I'ZHH  (a,d.  ]232)  includi^td  among  the 
Forms  seem  to  show  that  the  reason  why  Sinhaya  did  not  advance  waa 
that  Lavar^aprasada  and  his  son  submitted  and  concluded  an  alliance.* 
In  this  copy  of  the  treaty  Siuhai^adeva  is  called  the  great  king  of  kings 
or  paramount  sovereigo  Mahdrdjddlurdja^  while  LavayapraBida, 
Sanskritised  into  Lavai;yaprasdda  is  called  a  Rana  and  a  tributary 
chief  Malidmaiulules'cuia,     The  place  where  the  treaty  was  concluded 

'  Dr.  Buhler  in  Ind.  Ant.  VL  169. 

'  According  to  the  Kirtikuamudi.  Kdthavato's  Ed.  XlV,  note  1,  noder  Vsatnpdl&  low 
people  ceoaed  to  cam  money  hy  base  means  ;  the  wicked  turned  pale  ;  the  righteoni 
pro^pervd  All  hone«tly  and  •ecorely  plied  their  calling.  Va«tuu^a  put  down  piracy, 
and,  by  builiiing  platforms,  itopped  the  mingling  of  costcA  ia  milk  shops.  Ho  repaired 
old  buildings,  planted  trecf,  sank  w«lk,  laid  oat  parlu,  and  rebuilt  the  city.  AU  ca«t«» 
and  cr«ed«  hu  ireaiod  alike.  ^  KUtbavatc't  Kirtikaumudi,  xt. 

*  The  ate  of  the  date  Monday  the  fallmoon  of  Vaj^akha,  t^ftiprat  128^  (a.d.  1232)  ia 
tb«  Mcond  part  of  the  Forma  sei-ma  to  show  that  tbo  work  was  written  in  a.d.  1232. 

*  Though  the  object  is  to  give  thi:  farm  of  a  treaty  of  ttlliance,  the  author  coohl  not 
bare  osed  the  nantes  Sluhana  and  LaTav'^pra^^'k  uideM  such  a  treaty  had  been 
aetoally  concluded  between  them.  Apparently  Uuhaiia's  invanon  of  Gujartt  took 
plaee  bat  a  short  time  before  the  book  of  tKaties  was  coin[>kled.  Bhaadirkar'a  Search 
tot  Saukrit  Manuioripta  (18»3<b3),  40-41. 
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is  styled  "the  victorious  camp,"  and  the  date  is  Monday  the  fuUmoon. 
of  Vais'^kha  in  the  year  Samvat  1288  (a. D.  1232),  The  provisions 
are  that,  as  before,  each  of  the  belligerents  should  confine  himself  to 
his  own  tenitory  ;  neither  of  them  should  invade  the  possessions  of 
the  other  ;  if  a  powerful  enemy  attacked  either  of  them,  they  should 
jointly  oppose  him;  if  only  a  hostile  general  led  the  attack,  troops 
should  be  bent  against  him ;  and  if  from  the  country  of  either 
any  noble  fled  into  tlie  territory  of  the  other  taking  with  him  anj-ihing 
of  value  ho  should  not  be  allowed  harbourage  and  all  valuables  in 
the  refugee's  possee«>ion  should  be  restored.*  His  good  fortune  went 
with  Lavayapnisjida  in  his  attack  on  the  Mtlrwar  chiefs  whom  he 
forced  to  retire.  Meanwhile  S'ankha^  who  is  described  as  the  son  of 
the  ruler  of  Siodh  but  who  seems  to  have  held  territory  in  Broach, 
raised  a  claim  to  Cambay  and  promised  Vastupdla  Lavanaprasdda's 
governor,  that,  if  Vastupila  declared  in  liis  favour*,  he  would  be  continued 
in  his  government.  Vaetupala  rejected  S'ankha's  overtures,  met  him 
in  battle  outside  of  Cambay,  and  forced  him  to  retire.  In  honour  of 
VaatupaWs  victory  the  people  of  Cambay  held  a  great  festival  when 
Vastupjlla  passed  in  state  tlirough  the  city  to  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 
Ekalla  Vira  outside  of  the  town.* 

Another  of  the  deeds  preserved  in  the  Forms  is  a  royal  copperplate 
grant  by  Lavanaprasjida  or  LAvanyaprasilda  of  a  village,  not  named, 
for  the  worship  of  Somamitha.  Lavanaprasada  is  described  as  the 
illuetrious  Rdiiaka,*  the  great  chief,  the  local  lord  or  MarulaUhara^ 
the  son  of  the  illubtrioois  Rdnaka  Analde  bom  in  the  illustrious  pedig^ree 
of  the  Chaulukya  dynasty.  The  grant  is  noted  as  execntod  in  the 
reign  of  Bhimadeva  It.^  while  one  Bhfibhuya  was  his  great  minister. 
Though  Bhi made va  was  ruling  in  A. d.  1232  (Samvat  1288)  Lavana< 
pragada  apjwirently  had  sufficient  influence  to  make  grants  of  villages 
and  otherwise  to  act  as  tX\e  real  ruler  of  Gujardt.  It  was  apparently 
immediately  after  this  grant  (a. d.  1232?)  that  Lavanaprasada  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  Viradhavala.^ 

Soon  after  his  accession  Viradhavala,  accompanied  by  his  minister 
Tejahpjtla,  started  on  an  expedition  again.st  liis  wife's  brothers  Sangaija 
and  Ohamunda  the  ndersof  Vjimanasthiili  or  Vanthali  near  Junagadh. 
As  in  spite  of  their  sister's  advice  Sdngana  and  Chamunda  refused  to  pay 
tribute  the  siege  was  pressed.  Early  in  the  fightrthe  cry  arose  *  ^'iradha• 
vala  is  slain.'  But  on  his  favourite  horso  Uparavata,  Viradhavala  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  slew  both  the  brothers,  and  gained  the 


>  Bhondjlrkar's  Search  for  Sanskrit  Mannscrtpts  (1882-83).  40. 

'  According  to  other  accounts  S'ankha,  a  Broach  chieftain,  took  np  the  canse  of  a 
certain  tf«jad  or  Miualm&n  merchant  with  whom  VastnpAla  had  qaarrellcd.  In  the 
Hpfht  LuiiapUa  a  Gola,  org  of  Vaatnp4Ia's  chief  gupportors,  was  slain  and  in  his  honour 
VaatupiUa  raised  a  ahriue  to  the  Lord  Lonaplla.     RiU  MaLi  (New  Edition),  201-202. 

'  Kilkthavat<i's  EfrtikanmudC,  xv.-xvi. 

*  Ealhavate'a  K£rtiknamud(,  zv.  ■  xri.  *  The  modem  Oujnriti  B6n£. 

•  Bhimadeva's  name  is  preceded  by  the  names  of  his  ten  Chaulukya  prodeoessors 
in  tlw  tuoal  order.  The  aitribatCB  of  each  arc  given  aa  iu  published  Oliaulukya  copper 
plates.     Ind.  Ant,  YI.  180-213. 

'  Bband^kar'a  Search  for  Sanskrit  Manmcripts  (1882-83),  30, 
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hoarded  treasure  of  Vantlmli.'  In  an  expedition  against  tlie  chief  of 
B^ttdreeTvara,  probably  Bhadresar  in  Kacch,  Vlradliavak  was  less  successful 
and  was  forced  to  accept  the  Kacch  chief's  terms.  The  chroniclers  ascribe 
tiuB  reverse  to  three  KAji^ut  brothers  who  cama  to  Viradkavala's  court 
and  offered  their  services  for  3,OO,00U  drammas  (about  £750(J).  "  For 
3,00,000  drammas  I  ean  raise  a  thousand  men"  said  Viradliavala,  and 
the  brothers  withdrew.  They  went  to  the  court  of  the  Bhadresar  chief, 
stated  their  terms,  and  were  engaged.  The  night  before  the  battle  tha 
brothers  sent  to  Vlradhavala  saying  *  Keep  ready  3000  men,  for 
throagh  a  triple  bodyguard  we  will  force  our  way.'  The  three 
brothers  kept  their  woi\l.  They  forced  their  way  to  Vlradhavala, 
dismoonted  him,  carried  off  his  favourite  steed  Uparavata,  but  since 
they  had  been  his  guests  they  spared  Viindhavala^s  life.' 

Another  of  Viradhavala's  expeditions  was  to  East  Gujarat.  Ghughula, 
chief  of  Godraha  or  GodhrA,  plundered  the  caravans  that  passed  through 
hie  territory  to  the  Gujardt  ports.  When  threatened  with  punishment 
by  Vlradhavala,  Ghughula  in  derision  sent  his  overlord  a  woman's  drass 
and  a  box  of  cosmetics.  The  minister  Teiahpdla,  who  was  oi-dered 
to  avenge  this  affront,  dispatched  some  skirmishers  ahead  to  raid  the 
Godhra  cattle.  Ghughula  attacked  the  raidere  and  drove  them  back 
in  such  panic  that  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  thrown  into 
disorder.  The  day  was  saved  by  the  prowess  of  Tejahpala  who 
in  single  combat  unhorsed  Ghughula  and  made  liim  prisoner. 
Ghughula  escaped  the  disgrace  of  the  woman's  dress  and  the  cosmetic 
box  vith  which  he  was  decorated  by  biting  his  tongue  so  that  he 
died.  The  conquest  of  Ghughula  is  said  to  have  spread  Viradha- 
vala'e  power  to  the  borders  of  Mah^itiahtra.'  The  chroniclers  relate 
another  success  of  Viradhavala's  against  Muizz-ud-din  apparently 
the  faroomj  Muhammad  Gori  Sultan  Muizz-ud-din  Bahramshdh,  the 
^^u]tan  of  Delhi  (a.d.  1191-1205}*  who  led  an  expedition  against 
GnjarAt.  The  chief  of  Abu  was  instructed  to  let  the  Musalmdn 
force  march  south  unmolested  and  when  they  were  through  to  close 
the  defiles  against  their  return.  The  Gujardt  army  met  the  Musal- 
mins  and  the  Abu  troops  hung  on  their  rear.  The  Musalmdns  fled 
in  confusion  and  cartloads  of  heads  were  brought  to  Vlradhavala 
in  Dholka.  Tlie  chronicles  give  the  credit  of  this  success  to  Vastu- 
pAla.  They  also  credit  VastupAk  with  a  stratagem  which  induced 
the  SultAn  to  think  well  of  Viradhavala  and  prevented  him  taking 
steps  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  his  defeat.  Hearing  that  the  Sultdn's 
mother,  or,  acconiing  to  another  story,  the  Sultdn's  religious  adviser, 
was  going  from  Cambay  to  Makka  Vastupdla  ordered  his  men  to 
attack  and  plunder  the  vessels  in  which  the  pilgrimage  was  to  be 
ntode.  On  the  captain's  complaint  VastupAla  had  the  pirates  arrested 
and  the  property  restored.  So  grateful  was  the  owner,  whctlier  mother 
•r  guide,  that  VastupAla  was  taken  to  Delhi  and  arranged  a  friendly 
treaty  between  his  master  aud  the  SultAn.'^ 
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Thuiv  lavish  expenditure  on  objects  connected  \vith  Jain  worship 
Ttiake  the  brothers  Vastupdla  and  Tejahpala  the  chief  heroes  of  the 
Jain  chroiiiclerB.  They  say  when  the  MusalmAn  trader  Sayai  was 
arrested  at  Camba>'  his  wealth  was  confiscated.  Vfra-lhavala  claimed 
all  but  the  dust  which  he  left  to  Vastupdla.  Much  of  the  dust  was 
gold  duBt  and  a  fire  turned  to  dust  more  of  the  Sayad's  gold  and 
silver  treasau-e.  In  this  way  the  bulk  of  the  Sayad's  wealth  passed  to 
Vastupdla.  This  wealth  Vastupdla  and  his  brother  Tejahpala  went 
to  bury  in  Hadiilaka  in  Kdthidvdda.  In  digging  they  chanced  to 
come  across  a  great  and  unknown  treasure.  According  to  the  books 
the  burden  of  their  wealth  so  preyed  on  the  brothei-s  that  they  ceased 
to  care  for  food.  Finding  the  cause  of  her  husband  Teiahpdla's 
anxiety  Anupamil  said  *  Spend  your  wealth  on  a  hill  top.  All  can  see 
it ;  no  one  can  carry  it  away/  According  to  the  chroniclers  it  was 
this  advice,  approved  by  their  mother  and  by  VastupaWs  wife 
Lalitddevl,  that  led  the  brothers  to  adorn  the  summits  of  Abu,  GimAr, 
and  S^atrunjaya  with  magnificent  temples. 

The  S^atronjaya  temple  which  is  dedicated  to  the  twenty-third 
Tfrthankara  Nemindtha  is  dated  a.d.  1232  (Samvat  1288)  and  has  an 
inscription  by  Somes'vara,  the  author  of  the  Kfrtikaumudf  telling 
how  it  waa  built.  The  Gimdr  temple,  also  dedicated  to  Nemindtha, 
bears  date  A. n.  1232  (Samvat  1288).  The  Abu  temple,  surpassing 
the  othei-s  and  almost  every  building  in  India  in  the  richness  and 
delicacy  of  its  carving,  is  dedicated  to  Nemind.tha  and  dated  a.d. 
1231  (Samvat  1287).  Such  was  the  liberality  of  the  brothers  that  to 
protect  them  against  the  cold  mountain  air  each  of  their  masons  had  a 
fire  near  him  to  warm  himself  and  a  hot  dinner  cooked  for  him  at  Uie 
close  of  the  day.  The  finest  carvers  were  paid  in  silver  equal  in  weight 
to  the  dust  chiselled  out  of  their  carvings.^ 

The  author  Somes'vara  describes  how  he  twice  came  to  the  aid  of 
his  friend  Vastupdla.  On  one  occasion  he  saved  Vastupdla  from  a 
prosecution  for  peculation.  ITie  second  occasion  was  more  serious. 
Simha  the  maternal  uncle  of  king  VSealadeva  whipped  the  servant  of 
a  Jain  monastery.  Enniged  at  this  insult  to  his  religion  Vastupdla 
hired  a  Eajput  who  cut  off  Siinha's  offending  hand.  The  crima  was 
proved  and  Vastupdla  was  sentenced  to  death.  But  according  to  the 
Jains  the  persuasions  of  Some '^  vara  not  only  made  the  king  set  Vastupila 
free,  but  led  him  to  upbraid  bis  uncle  for  beating  the  servant  of  a  Jain 
monastery.  Soon  after  hia  release  Vastupdla  was  seized  with  fever. 
Feehng  the  fever  to  bo  mortal  he  started  for  Satrunjaya  but  died  on 
the  way.  His  brother  Tejahpdla  and  his  son  Jayantapala  burned  his 
body  on  the  holy  hill,  and  over  his  ashes  raised  a  shrine  with  the  name 
Svargdrohanaprdsdda  The  shrine  of  the  ascent  into  Heaven.' 


I 


«  K4th»vst(f«  Kfrtiltanmudf,  xx.  j  J.  B.  R.  A,  S.  XVIII.  Number  XLVIII.  28.  Th« 
Jain  writer*  delight  in  desoribiug  the  ma^ificonce  of  tbe  pilgrimagog  which  Vastapilft 
eoodacted  to  the  hoty  pluoos.  The  dot&iU  are  4500  carta.  700  palaDquina,  1800  cameU, 
SSKW  irritws,  12,100  white-robed  and  llOO  naked  or  sky-clnd  Jains,  U50  »iiigert, 
Hd  3300  bardi.     K<itbavato's  Kirtikaamadi,  xri, 

'KAthSTate't  Kfrtikaumndi,  xviii,  -  xix. 


In  A.D.  1238  six  years  after  his  father's  withdrawal  from  power 
^H  y  iradbavala  died.  One  hundred  and  eighty -two  servants  passed  with 
^Btheir  lord  through  the  flames,  and  such  was  the  devotion  that  Tejalj- 
^f  pala  had  to  use  force  to  prevent  further  sacritices.^ 

^  Of  Viradhavala's  two  sons,  Virama  Visala  and  PratApamalla,  Vastupala 
favoured  the  second  and  procured  his  sncceasion  according  to  ouo  account 
^Kby  forcing  the  old  king  to  drink  poison  and  preventing  by  ai'ms  the 
^Pteturn  to  Ariahilavada  of  tlic  elder  brother  Virama  who  retired  for 
help  to  JiihAlipura  (Jalxalpur) .  Besides  with  his  brother's  supporters 
Vieala  had  to  contend  with  Tribhuvanapala  the  representative  of  the 
Ai>ahUavdtla  Solankis.  Unlike  his  father  and  his  gi-andfathcr  Vfsala 
refused  to  acknowledge  an  overlord.  By  a.d.  1243  he  was  estabhshed 
as  sovereign  in  Anahilavada.  A  later  grant  A.o.  12(31  (Sam vat  1317) 
from  Kadi  in  North  Gujari'tt  shows  that  Anahilavada  was  his  capital 
and  his  title  Mahdrdjddhirdja  King  of  ivings.  According  to  his 
copperplates  VIsaladeva  was  a  great  warrior,  the  ei-usher  of  the  lord 
of  Malwa,  a  Imtchet  at  the  root  of  the  turbulence  of  MewAd,  a  volcanic 
fire  to  dry  up  Singhana  of  Devagiri's  ocean  of  men.*  Vfsaladcva  is 
further  described  as  chosen  as  a  husband  by  the  daughter  of  KarnAta* 
and  as  ruling  with  success  and  good  fortune  in  Analiilaviida  with  the 
illustrious  Niigada  as  his  minister.*  Tho  bards  praise  ^'^i6aladeva 
for  lessening  the  miseries  of  a  three  y<?ars  famine/  and  state  that  he 
built  or  repaired  the  fortifications  of  VIsalanagara  in  East  and  of 
Darbhavati  or  Dabhoi  in  South  Gxijardt. 

During  Visaladeva's  reign  Vdghela  power  was  ostablii^hed  through- 
out   Gujarjtt.     On    Visaladeva's   death   in    a.d.  1 26 1    the   succession 
passed  to  Arjunadeva  the  son  of  VisaWleva's  yonnger  brother  Prattipa- 
malla.*     Arjuiiadeva  proved  a  worthy  successor  and  for  thirteen  years 
(a.d.  1262-1274  j  Sarnvat  1318-1331)  maintained  his  supremacy.    Two 
stone  inscriptions  one  from  VerAval  dated  a.d.  1264   (Sainvat  1320) 
«tbe  other  from   Kaech  dated  a.d.  1272   (Samvat  1328)  show  that   hk 
^pterritory  included  both  Kaech  and  KdthiiivAda,  and  an  inscription  of  his 
successor  SAraugadeva  shows  that  his  power  passed  as  far  east  as  Mount 
Abu. 
^B    The  Verdval  inscription  of  a.d.  1264  (Samvat  1320),  which  is  in 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  Harsuta,'  describes  Arjuiiadeva  as  the  king 
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ThJC  VAliHKL^aJ 

A.o.  1219- 130U 


Vlsalaiieva, 
A.o.  1243-12(>1. 


Arju^adeva, 
A.o.  1262-1274, 


« Eds  Mill.  202. 

'  Ind.  Ant.  VI.  191.     The  word  for  MewAd  is  ModapjlU  the  Med  or  Mhvr  land. 

»  The  Earnlta  king  would  probably  be  Soqieivarft  (a.d.  1252)  or  his  Bon  Narasiipba 

I.  (A.o.  12.54)  of  tho  Hoysab  Balklas  of  Dv6raMmadra.     Fleet's  Ednoreac  Dynutics, 
69. 

Tbne  details  are   mentioned  in  a  grant  of  land  in  Mlndal  in   Ahmadilbid  to 
to  fill  a  drinking  fountain,  repair  temples,  and  supply  oderings.   Ind.  AaU 

I.  210-213. 

»  RjU  Miili  (New  Ed.),  212.     A  Jaina  Patt&vali  or  ancccssion    list  (f(  High-pvicsta 
rotices  that  tho  famine  laated  for  three  years   from  Samrat  1.315  (A.  u.  1259).     Tho 

xt  may  bo  translated  U  follows  :  Vikrama  Samvat  1315,  three  yuars'  fomine   the 

ng  (being)  Visokdeva.     Bhaadarkar'a  Search  for  Sanskrit  Mauusoripts  for  1883-S4, 
16,  323.  •  Soe  Ep.  Ind.  I. 

'  The  inscriplion  wa>  &rat  noticed  by  Colaael  Tod ;  Bajaathilu,  I,  70a :  Western 
India,  £UC. 
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Arjunadeva, 

A.D.  1262- 1-274. 


SArangftdeva, 


of  kings,  the  emperor  (chakravartiu)  of  the  illustrious  CLaulukya 
race,  who  is  a  thorn  in  the  heart  of  the  hostile  king  Nihsankamalla, 
the  supreme  lord,  the  supreme  ruler,  who  is  adorned  by  a  long  line  of 
ancestral  kings,  who  resides  in  the  famous  Aiiahillapataka.  '^ITie  grant 
allots  certain  income  from  houses  and  shops  in  Somandtha  Patan  to  a 
mosque  built  by  Piroz  a  Aluhammadau  shipowner  of  Ormuz  which  it 
then  mentioned  as  being  under  the  sway  of  Amir  Rukn-ud-din.*  Tlie 
grant  also  provides  for  the  expenses  of  certain  religious  festivals  to  be 
celebrate<l  by  the  Shiite  sailors  of  Somanatha  Patan,  and  lays  down  that 
under  the  manaojement  of  the  Musalmdn  community  of  Somandtha  anj 
surplus  is  to  be  made  over  to  the  holy  districts  of  Makka  and  Madina. 
The  grant  is  written  in  bad  Sanskrit  and  contains  several  Arabic 
Persian  and  Gujar&ti  words.  Its  chief  interest  is  that  it  is  dated  in 
four  eras,  "in  6b2  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  who  is  described  as  the 
teacher  of  the  sailors,  who  live  near  the  holy  lord  of  the  Universe 
that  is  Somamltha;  in  1320  of  the  great  king  Vikr&ma;  in  945  of  the 
famous  Valabhi;  and  in  151  of  the  illustrious  Siinha/'  The  date 
is  given  in  these  four  different  eras,  because  the  Muhammadan  is 
the  donor's  era,  the  Sainvat  the  era  of  the  country,  the  Valabhi  of  the 
province,  and  the  Simha  of  tlie  locality.*  The  Kacch  inscription  i» 
at  the  village  of  Kav  about  sixty  miles  east  of  Bhuj.  It  is  engraved 
on  a  memorial  slab  at  the  corner  of  the  courtyard  wall  of  an  oM 
temple  and  bears  date  a.d.  1272  (Samvat  1328).  It  describes 
Arjuyadeva  as  the  great  king  of  kings,  the  supreme  ruler,  the  supreme 
lord.  It  mentions  the  illustrious  Miiladeva  as  his  chief  minister  and 
records  the  building  of  a  step-well  in  the  village  of  Rav.* 

Arjui.iadeva  was  succeeded  by  his  son  SiSrangadeva.  According  to 
the  Vichdrasreni  SArangadeva  ruled  for  twenty-two  years  from  a.d, 
1274  to  1296  (Samvat  1331-1.153).  Inscriptions  of  the  reigu  of 
Sdrangadcva  have  been  found  in  Kaccli  aud  at  Abu.  The  Kaoch 
inscription  is  on  a  jnUia  or  memorial  slab  now  at  the  village  of 
Khokhar  near  Kanthkot  which  was  brought  there  from  the  holy  villa^ 
of  Bhadresar  alwut  thirty-tive  miles  north-east  of  Mandvi.  It  bears 
date  A.i>,  127j>  (Samvat  1332)  and  describes  Siirangadeva  as  the 
great  Idng  of  kings,  the  supreme  ruler,  the  supreme  lord  ruling  at 
Ayahillapataka  with  the  illustrious  Maladeva  as  his  chief  minister.* 
The  Abu  inscription  dated  A.i>.  1294  (Samvat  1350)  in  the  temple  of 
Vastui>flla  regulates  certain  dues  payal>le  to  the  Jain  temple  and 
mentions  Sdrangadeva  as  sovereign  of  Ai.iahilbpataka  and  as  having 
for  vassal  Visaladeva  ruler  of  the  old  capital  of  Chandravati  aboi^J 
twelve  miles  south  of  Mount  Abu.*     A  third   inscription  dated  a.I^H 


'  This  is  not  Snltilii  Bakn-ad-dln  of  the  alave  kings,  who  ruled  from  a.d.  1234  to  a.o. 
12.35.     Elliot  and  Dowsou,  II. 

•All  four  Sates  tally.  The  middle  of  a.p.  1264  (Samvat  !3^0)  falls  in  Hijn  668. 
Ai  the  Valftbhi  era  begins  in  A.D.318-31U  and  the  8iniha  era  In  A  U.  1113  1H6  of 
V»liibhi  and  151  of  Siiiiha  lallj  with  A.u.  1261. 

'  Bombay  Oovcnnnont  Selection*  CLII.  New  Scries,  71. 

*  From  Ml  uiipuVilishctl  copy  in  the  jx^ssegsion  of  R&o  t>Aheb  PftTpatrani  Pratijiw»B 
KhalwliHr,  Into  Etlncational  Inspector,  Kacch.  Only  the  npix-r  hix  lines  of  ihc 
inatription  are  prcMrvoil.  *  Aiiatic  UcsearcIicB,  XVI.  31J ;  Kiis  Mal4,  213, 
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1287  (Samvat  1343),  originally  from  Somandtlia,  is  now  at  Cinti'a  in 
Portugal.  It  recorde  the  pilgrimages  and  religious beneCactions  of  one 
Tripurdntaka,  a  follower  of  the  Nakulis'd  Pis'upata  sect,  in  the  reign 
of  S^rangudeva,  whose  genealogy  is  given.  A  manuscript  found  in 
Aluna(Ubad  is  described  as  having  been  finishexl  on  Sunday  the  3rd  of 
the  dai'k  fortnight  of  Jyeehtha  in  the  Samvat  year  1350^  in  the 
triumphant  reign  of  Sarangadeva  the  great  king  of  kings,  wlule  hia 
victorious  army  was  encamped  near  Asdpalli  (Ahmadabad).^ 

Sarangadeva^s  successor  Kariiadeva  niled  for  eight  years  A. D.  1296  - 
130+  (Sarnvat  1352  - 1360).  Under  this  weak  ruler,  who  was  known 
as  Ghelo  or  the  Insane,  Gtijardt  passed  into  Musalmfin  hands.  In 
A.D.  1297  Alaf  Khiln  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Ala-u-dfn  Khilji 
(A-D.  1296  -  1317)  with  Najsrat  Khi,n  led  an  expedition  against  Gujarat. 
They  laid  waste  the  countiy  and  occupied  Anahilav&da.  Leaving  bis 
wives,  children,  elephants,  and  baggage  Karnadeva  fled  to  Ramadeva 
the  Yddava  chief  of  Devagiri."  All  bis  wealth  fell  to  his  conquerors. 
Among  the  wives  of  Karnadeva  who  were  made  captive  was  a  famous 
beauty  named  Kauhidevi,  who  was  cairied  to  the  harem  of  the  Sultdn. 
In  the  plunder  of  Cambay  Nasrat  Khdn  took  a  merchant's  slave  Malik 
Kafur  who  shortly  after  l>ecame  the  Emperor's  chief  favonrite.  From 
Cambay  the  Muhammadans  passed  to  Kdtludvdda  and  destroyed 
the  temple  of  Soinanatha.  In  1304r  Alaf  Khdn's  term  of  office  aa 
governor  of  Gujarat  was  renewed.  According  to  the  Mirlt-i-Ahmadf 
after  the  renewal  of  his  appointment,  from  white  marble  pillars  taken 
£rom  many  Jain  temples,  Alaf  Khdn  constructed  at  Anabilavdda  the 
Jama  Mas j id  or  general  mosque. 

In  A.D.  1306  the  Cambay  slave  KAfur  who  had  abeady  risen  to 
be  Sultdn  Ala-ii-din's  chief  favourite  was  invested  with  the  title  of 
Malik  Naib  and  placed  in  conmiand  of  an  army  sent  to  subdue  the 
Dakhan.  Alaf  Khdn,  the  governor  of  Gujardt,  was  ordered  to  help 
Malik  Kdfur  in  bis  arrangements.  At  the  same  time  Kaulddevi  per- 
Buaded  the  Emperor  to  issue  oi-ders  that  her  daughter  Devaladevi  should 
be  Bent  to  her  to  Delhi  Devaladevi  was  then  with  her  father  the  un- 
fortunate Karnadeva  in  hiding  in  Bdglan  in  Ndsik.  MaUk  Kafur  sent 
a  messenger  desiring  iiarnadeva  to  give  up  his  daughter.  Karnadeva 
refused  and  Alaf  Khdn  was  ordered  to  lead  his  army  to  the  Bdglan 
hilla  and  capture  the  princess.  While  for  two  months  he  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  Muhammadan  army  at  bay,  Karnadeva  received  and 
accepted  an  offer  for  the  hand  of  DevaJadevi  from  the  Devagiri  Yadava 
chief  S^ankaradeva.  On  her  way  to  Devagiri  near  Elura  Devaladevi's 
escort  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Alaf  Kndn's  troops,  and  the  lady 
eedzed  and  sent  to  Delhi  where  she  was  married  to  prince  Khizar  Khdn. 


^ 


»  ProfMtor  Blumdiirkaf's  Report  for  1883-84,  17-18.  , 

'  The  bardic  itory  is  tliat  king  Karr^a  had  two  Nitgar  Brdlnnan  miniBten  MildLava 
and  EeateTS.  Ho  slew  Kes^va  and  took  M.idbava's  wife  from  her  husband.  In 
nTeng*  Klildliftva  went  to  Delhi  and  broag^ht  tb«  Muhammadans.  After  the 
Moliaiiinuuian  conqucHt  Mildbava  pregeuted  Ala-ti-dtn  with  360  honcB.  In  return 
MAdhava  was  appuintttd  civil  minister  with  AUf  RMn  aa  military  governor  commaod- 
iog  a  likh  of  borsemen,  1500  elephants,  20,000  foot  soldiora  udA  having  with  him 
forty-fivo  ofAcen  entitled  to  ose  kettledrums.    R&s  MiU,  211. 
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Chapter  III. 

1  Thh  YkaaEila, 
AO).  1219-1304. 


Nothing-  more  is  known  of  Karj^adeva  who  appears  to  have  died  a 
fugitive. 

Though  the  main  cities  and  all  central  Gujarat  paesed  under 
MuBalnuln  rule  a  bmnch  of  the  VAghelAs  continued  to  hold  much 
of  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Sabaimati,  while  other  branches 
maintained  their  independence  in  the  ragged  land  beyond  Amb& 
Bhaw^nf  between  Virpur  on  the  Mahi  and  Posini  at  the  northmoet 
verge  of  Gujardt. ' 


GENEALOGY  OF  THE  VAgHELAS. 

A.D.  1160 
Harried  KomArapjUa's  Anot. 

ArsorAja, 

A.D.  1170 

Founder  of  Vdghela. 

Lavauapraiddo, 

A.D.  1200 

Chief  of  Dholki.  > 

I 
Vlradhavala, 

A,S>,  1233  - 1233 

Chief  of  Dholk&. 

V(s«la<ieva, 

A.n.  1213-1261 

Kiag  of  Aaahllav.^(la, 

I 
ArjnijatlevB, 

A.D,  12152-1274. 

I 
StLrangadova, 

A.D.  1274.1295. 

Karnadcva  or  Ghelo, 
A.t>.  1296   1304. 


I  lUa  MiU,  222.    The  JhAlia  wen  firmly  fixed   in  the  plains  hctween  the  Lesaer 
Ban  of  Kacch  and  the  Galf  of  Cambay.    Tho   Koli  branches  of  these    claua  witb 
other  tribes  of  pure  or  of  ndultcratod  aboriginal  descent,  spread  over  the  CbnitT&l  ne 
Viratngam  and  appBarcd  in  jnany  remote  and  inaceeiwible  tracts  of  hill  or  forest^ 
On  the  east,  under  the  protectioa  of  a   line  of  RAjpat  princes,   the  banner  of  the 

ftddeaa  KAli  floated  from  the  hill  of  P^vAgail  i  \vbilo  in  the  west  tho  descendants  of 
henglr  held  their  famous  fortroas  of  Juniigatlh  from  within  its  walls  controlling  much 
of  the  peninsula  over  which  they  hod  maintained  undisputed  sway.  Chiefs  of  JmUgadh 
origin  wore  scattered  over  tho  rest  i>f  the  peninsula  among  whom  were  the  Gohils  of 
Oogo  and  Rram,  and  of  tho  sGa-w&shed  promco  which  from  them  dorived  its  name  of 
Gohilv^. 
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PABT  II. 
MUSALMAN    GUJARAT. 

A.D.  1297 -1760. 


This  hibtory  of  Musalman  Gujarat  is  based  on  traaslations  of  the 
Miiat-i-Sikandari  (a.d.1611)  and  of  the  Mirat-i-Ahmedi  (a.d.1756) 
by  the  late  Colonel  J.  W.  Watson.  Since  Colonel  Watson's  death  in 
1889  the  translations  have  been  revised  and  the  account  enriched  by 
additions  from  the  Persian  texts  of  Farishtah  and  of  the  two  Mir&ts  by 
Mr.  Fazl  LutfuIMh  Faridi  of  Sni'at.  A  careful  comparison  has  also 
been  made  with  other  extracts  in  Elliot's  History  of  India  and  in 
Bayloy's  History  of  GnjarJtt. 


MUSALMA]^  GUJARAT. 

A.r>.  1397 -1760. 


INTRODUCTION. 

MuHAMMADAN  Hile  in  Gujariit  lasted  from  the  conquest  of  the 
province  by  the  Dehli  emperor  Ala-uJ-din  Khilji  (a.d.  l^dS-l^lS), 
shortly  before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  centiay  a.d.,  to  the  final  defeat 
of  the  Mughal  viceroy  Alomin  KhAn  by  the  Jiardthiis  and  the  loss  of 
the  city  of  AhraeddbM  at  the  end  of  February  1758. 

This  whole  term,  of  Musalmrin  ascendancy,  stretching'  over  slightly 
more  than  four  aad  a  half  centuries,  may  conveniently  be  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  First,  the  rale  of  the  early  sovereigns  of  Dehli, 
lasting  a  few  years  more  than  a  century,  or,  more  strictly  from 
A.D.  1297  to  A.D.  1403  ;  the  Second,  the  rale  of  the  Abmediibsid  kings, 
a  term  of  nearly  a  century  and  thi-ee-quartere,  from  a,d.  14u."?  to 
A-D.  I57'i ;  the  Third,  the  rule  of  the  Mughal  Emperors,  when,  for  little 
less  than  two  hundred  years,  a.d.  157£t-17tJ0j  Gujarat  was  adnnnia-- 
tared  by  viceroys  of  the  court  of  Dehli. 

In  the  course  of  these  4.>0  years  the  limits  of  GujarAt  varied  greatly. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  tbe  territory  nominally  under  the  control 
of  the  Masalmiln  governora  of  Putan  (Ayahiliiviiida)  extended  south- 
wards from  JhiUor,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Mount  Abu,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  and  in  breadth  from  the  line  of  the  Miihva 
and  Khdndesh  hills  to  tbe  western  shores  of  peninsular  Gujarit.^  The 
earlier  kings  o£  AhmedAbiid  (a.d.  lJO:i  -  liSO),  content  with  establish- 
ing their  power  on  a  firm  footing,  did  not  greatly  extend  the  limits 
of  their  kingdom.  Afterwards,  dun'ng  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  tbe  sixteenth  centuries  (a.d.  1  I.T'O- 1530), 
the  dominions  of  the  Ahraedabiid  kings  gradually  spread  till  they 
included  large  tracts  to  the  east  and  north-east  formerly  in  the  pos- 
eeesion  of  the  rulers  of  Khandesh  and  Malwa.  Still  later,  during 
the  years  of  misrule  between  A.D.  15.50  and  A.D.  Ibl'S,  the  west  of 
EhAndesh  and  the  noilb  of  the  Konkan  ceased  to  form  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gujarat.  Finally,  under  the  arrangements  introduced  by 
the  emperor  A k bar  in  A.D.  1-583,  more  lands  were  restored  to  Millwa 
and  IChdndesk  With  the  exception  of  Jhdlor  and  Sirohi  on  the 
north,  Uungarpur  and  Bansv^da  on  the  north-east,  and  AUrdjpur  on 

*  The  first  notieo  of  the  exercise  of  goTereignty  by  the  Masalmia  ruleri  of  Oajkrit 
owr  landa  furthor  south  than  the  neighhuurhtxid  of  Surat  is  in  A.o,  1438,  when  king 
Ahmed  I.  (A..  D.  1412  •1413)  contested  with  the  D&khan  sorcrcign  the  iimtRension  of 
MlkhiiD  (north  latitude  lO'M'j  east  longitude  72*  47).  As  no  record  remains  of  ■ 
livBAlm&a  conqurtt  of  the  C0M»t  as  far  armtb  as  Dsnda  RAjapnri  or  Janjira,  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  Bombay,  it  seems  'probable  that  the  North  Konkan  fell  tc  the  Masai- 
roAns  in  a.d.  T297  as  part  of  the  recogwised  territories  of  the  loids  of  Anahilftpnra 
(PAtsn).  Rrfs  JitVla.  L  551).  One  earlier  nference  may  be  noted.  In  A.d,  1422  among 
the  leading  men  slain  in  the  battle  of  SArangpur,  about  fifty  miles  north-east  of  TJjjain 
in  Central  India,  wa«  Sikrant  chief  of  Dimda  Rijapnri  that  is  Janjira.  Mirfct-t- 
Slkandari  (Peisian  Text),  40,  and  FarUhtah  (Persian  T«xt),  11.  408. 
a  1746—27 
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the  east,  since  banded  to  E.djputAna  and  Centml   India,  the  Umiis  of 
Gajardt  remain  almost  as  tUey  ■v^re  laid  dowTi  by  Akbar. 

Though,  under  the  MusalmAns.  poninsnlar  Giijardt  did  not  bear 
the  name  .of  KathiAvada,  it  was  then,  as  at  present,  considered  part 
of  the  provint'4i  of  Gujarat,  During  the  early  years  of  MusaUn^n 
rule,  the  peninsula,  together  with  a  Btnall  portion  of  the  adjoining 
mainland,  vra3  known  as  Sorath,  a  bhortened  form  of  SauraHhtra, 
the  name  originally  appliied  by  the  Hindus  to  a  long  stretch  of 
eea-coast  between  the  b*nks  of  the  Indus  and  Daman.^  Towards 
tiie  close  of  the  eixteenth  century  the  official  use  of  the  word 
Sorath  was  confined  to  a  portion,  though  by  much  the  largest  part, 
of  the  jjeninsula.  At  the  same  time,  the  name  Sorath  seems  then, 
and  for  long  after,  to  have  been  commonly  applied  to  the  whole 
peninsula.  For  the  author  of  the  Mirat-i-Ahmedi^  writing  as  late  aa 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  (a.d,  1756  :  a.h.  1  17U),  speaks  of 
Sorath  as  divided  into  liv^e  distriuts  or  zilldlis,  Halslrj  KAthiAv^d** 
Gohilvada,  B^bridvfida,  and  Jetvada,  and  notices  that  though  Navi- 
nagar  was  considered  a  separate  district,  its  tribute  was  int-luded  in 
the  revenue  derived  from  Sorath.*  In  another  passage  the  same  writer 
thus  defines  Saur&fihtra : 

SauTdiihtra  or  Sorath  comprehends  the  SorluCr  nf  Soroth  the 
Sarkdr  of  Isldiunagnr  or  Navantigar  and  the  Sork^  of 
Kuchh  or  Bhujnagiir.  It  alttu  iiichidoa  several  sillahi  or 
districts,  Naiyad  which  they  call  Jatw,ir,  Hdlar  or 
Naviiimgar  and  its  vicinity,  Kiithiivatla,  Gohilviida, 
Bibriavudii,  L'horvir,  Panchil,  Okhtf(fir  in  the  neighlnmr- 
liood  of  Jagat  otherwiso  called  Dw«(rk.\,  Prahluis  Klietr 
or  P&tan  Somndth  and  ita  neighbourhood,  Ndghir  also 
called  Silgogha,  and  the  NallULntha.^ 

'The  details  of  Akbar's  Mttleineiit  in  A.D.'loSS  »how  Soratib  with  •ixty-thrce  «ub- 
divisiona  nnd  Navinagsr  ( lalAmnagnr)  witb  aovrntocn.  Similarly  in  the  A'tn-i-Akbari 
(iL.jy,  1691.1]  Sorath  with  its  nine  divliionfl  includes  tbt-  nhoU>  (itMiinsula  except  JhillAvitda 
in  the  north,  whith  was  then  part  of  AhincdAbfid.    Gladwin,  11.  (14  and  66  •  71. 

*Bird'i  History  of  tjujanil,  418. 

'  Naiyad  is  the  pre^wnt  Naiyadk.intha  about  t«a  miles  8ontb-west  of  Rcftlhanpur 
containing  JatvjT  awl  Vawbi  in  th*s  went  near  the  Ran  and  spreading  e«»t  to  Sanii  and 
Munjpur  thirty  to  fdrty  miles  sculb-Wcst  of  Pfitali.  HalAr  is  in  the  norlli-west  of  the 
peninsula;  Katliiav4iJa  in  the  centre  ;  OohilvAtJa  in  the  south-east ;  Bihriiiviii.'n  south- 
west of  tiohilvftda ;  OhorAr  or  ChorvAr  luirth-wcjit  of  Virival ;  Panehil  in  the  north* 
east  centrt: ;  Okh<l)fir  or  Okliarnaiidal  in  the  extn'nie  wesst.  NalkAiitha  is  the  hollow 
l>etween  K.Uhlavili.'a  and  the  uiainiand,  BeMideo  these  names  the  author  of  the  Mirilt-i- 
Ahmedi  piven  one  mure  district  in  Siirath  and  others  in  Gujarit,  The  name  be  gives 
ia  Sftratb  \*  NAgber  or  NiVghlr  which  he  saj's  is  nUo  called  Sitlgogah.  Salgogah  is 
apparently  Si^1bi-t  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  Kinliniir,  Mtidbdpur,  C'hingaria,  and  P.itk 
in  Buuih  Kiilbijvilda  are  still  li>cally  known  aa  Nagber,  a  tract  fatnous  for  its  fruitful* 
ness,  The  Mirit-i-jChmwli  Contains  the  follnwinj;  additiunal  local  nauies ;  For  Kadi 
thirty-five  miles  north-went  of  Ahn)e<Ub&d,  iiandui  ;  fur  Dbolka  twenty-fivo  miles 
»r)Uth-we»t  of  Xhine<lrfbrfd,  Prdth-Na^;  for  Canibay,  Tiinibiinagri ;  for  Viramgim 
forty  miles  north-west  of  jlimed&b4d,  JbAlawdr  j  for  Miinjpur  twenty-two  milea 
south-east  of  KiLdhanpur  and  some  of  the  country  between  it  and  Pitan,  Piirpas  j  for 
the  tract  ten  miles  south-east  of  Iti'wlhaiipur  to -the  neighbourhood  of  PAtan,  Kiikret ; 
for  the  townof  lladhanpur  in  the  Talanpur  Political  Superintettdeney  and  its  neighbour- 
hoo<l,  VAgadh  ;  fur  the  town  of  I'aknpur  and  its  neigbhourbootl  up  to  Dfsa  and 
Ddnlivada,  Dbundilr  ;  for  BAliisinor  foity-two  miles  cai»t  of  XbiniHlAbAd  with  apart 
of  Kapadvan j  in  the  Kaira  district,  JblagAlwada  ;  for  Baroda,  Pjirkbcr ;  for  the  sub- 
division of  Jttinbusar  in  the  Broach  district  ftftocn  miles  north-west  of  Broach  city, 
Kcknam  ;  for  Alitnoluin  that  is  Cbota  Udepur  and  the  rough  lands  east  of  Qodbra,  PAlwira,, 
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le  present  Soratli  stretches  bo  further  than  the  limits  of  Junagaclh, 
Bdntwa,  and  a  few  smaller  holding^s.  . 

The  name  ICfltliiavAda  is  of  recent  origin.     It   was  not  until  after 

ie  establighment  of  Musaltuiin  power  in  ljuj:irjlt  that  any  portion  of 

the  peninsula  canae  to  bear  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  Kathis.     Even  as 

late  as  the  middle  of  the  eijj^hteenth  century,  the  name  Kathiavada  was 

applied  only  to  one    of    the  sub-divisions  of  the  peninsula.     In  the 

isorders    which  prevailed  during   the   latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 

ituryj   the  Kjlthis   made  tliemselves  conajjicuous.     As  it  was  from 

hardy  horsemen  of  this    tribe   that  the  tribute-exacting'  Marathas 

met  with    the  fiercest  resistance,    they  came   to  epeak  of  the  whole 

peninsula  as  the  land  of  the  Kathis.     This  use  was  adopted  by  the 

Krly  British  olFicers  and  has  since  continued. 
Under  the  Ahmedabiid  kings,  as  it  still  is  under  British  rule,  Gujarat 
asdividixl  politically  into  two  main  ])arts ;  one,  called  the  khdlxah  or 
own  domain  administered  directly  by  the  amtral  authority;  the  other, 
«a  payment  of  tribute  in  service  or  in  money,  left  under  tlie  control  of 
I  its  former  rulers.  The  amount  of  tribute  paid  by  the  different  chiefs 
depended,  not  on  the  value  of  their  territory,  but  on  the  terms  granted 
to  them  when  thev  agreed  to  become  feudatories  of  the  kings  of 
Ahmeddbdd.  Under  the  Giijariit  Sultans  this  tribute  was  occasionally 
collected  by  military  exj>editions  headed  by  the  king  in  person  and 

K ailed  mulkgiri  or  country-seizing  circuits. 
The  internal  management  of  the  feudatory  states  was  unaffected  by 
heir  payment  of  tribute.  Justice  was  administered  and  the  revenue 
collected  in  the  same  way  as  under  the  Auahilapur  kings.  The  revenue 
consisted,  as  before,  of  a  share  of  the  crops  received  in  kind,  supple- 
mented by  the  levy  of  special  cesses,  trade,  and  transit  dues.  Tha 
chief's  share  of  the  cropa  diffei-ed  according  to  the  hx^lity ;  it  rarely 
exceeded  one-thirA  of  the  praluce,  it  rarely  fell  short  of  one-sixth. 
From  some  parts  the  chief's  share  was  realised  directly  from  the  culti- 
vator by  agents  «alle.l  mantris  \  from  other  part^  the  collection  was 
^through  superior  landowners.' 

^B  The  AhmediSbad  kings  divided  the  portion  of  their  territory  which 
^^Svae  under  their  direct  authority  into  districts  or  nmhare.  These 
'  districts  were  administered  in  one  of  two  ways.  They  were  either 
assigned  to  nobles  in  support  of  a  contingent  of  troops,  or  they 
were  set  apart  as  crown  domains  and  managed  by  paid  officers. 
The  officers  placed  in  charge  of  districts  set  apart  as  crown  domains 
were  called  muklid."  Their  chief  duties  were  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  to  collect  the  revenue.  For  the  maintenance  of  order,  a  body 
of  soldiei's  from  the  army  head-quarters  at  Ahuiedabad  was  detached 
for  service  in  each  of  these  divisions,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  district  governor.  At  the  same  time,  in  addition  to  the  presence 
of  this  dctiichment  of  regular  troops,  every  district  contained  certaiu 
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'E4«\Ula,  I.  241. 

'  MaktAi  and  i^^ri4,  the  district  administered  by  a  muklin,  covae^  from  the  Arabic 
root  katauy  he  cut,  in  allusion  to  the  putilic  revenue  or  the  lands  cut  and  apportioned 
/or  the  pay  of  the  oificflr&  and  their  eAtablislimeQts. 
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fortified  outposts  called  thdndt,  varying  in  number  according  to  the 
character  of  the  country  and  the  temper  of  the  people.  These  posts 
were  in  charge  of  oflioers  called  thanaddrs  subordinate  to  the  district 
governor.  They  were  garrJBoned  by  bodies  of  local  soldiery,  for  whose 
roaiotenancej  in  addition  to  money  payments,  a  small  assijjnment'of 
land  was  net  apart  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  post.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  tribute-collectiog  army  the  governors  of  the  district*  through 
wliich  it  passed  were  expected  to  join  the  main  body  with  their  local 
contingents.  At  other  tiroes  the  district  governors  had  little  control 
over  the  feudatory  chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  charge. 

For  fiscal  purposes  each  district  or  sarkdr  was  distributed  among 
a  certain  number  of  sub-divisions  or  pargnndha,  each  under  a  paid 
official  styled  dmil  or  tnAsilddr.  These  sul>-divisional  officers  realised 
tlie  state  demand,  nominally  one-half  of  the  produce,  by  the  help  of 
the  headmen  of  the  villages  under  their  charge.  In  the  sharehold  and 
simple  villages  of  North  Gujarat  these  village  headmen  were  styled 
patels  or  according  to  Musalmiin  writers  mukaiidama  and  in  the 
simple  villages  of  the  south  they  were  known  as  ilesdis.  They  arranged 
for  the  final  distribution  of  the  total  demand  in  joint  villages  among  the 
shareholders,  and  in  simple  villages  from  the  individual  cultivators.* 
The  sub-divisional  officer  presented  a  statement  of  the  accounts  of 
the  \'illageB  in  his  sub-di-vision  to  the  district  oflicer,  whoso  record 
of  the  revenue  of  his  whole  district  was  in  turn  forwarded  to  the 
head  revenue  officer  at  court.  As  a  check  on  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  his  charge,  and  especially  to  help  him  in  the  work  of  coljpct- 
ing  the  revenue,  with  each  district  governor  was  associated  an 
accountant.  Further  that  each  of  these  officers  might  be  the  greater 
check  on  the  other,  king  Aluncd  I.  (a.d.  1412  -  1443)  enforced  the  rnle 
that  when  the  governor  was  chosen  from  among  the  roj-al  slaves  the 
accountant  should  he  a  free  man,  and  that  when  the  accountant  was  a 
slave  the  district  governor  should  be  chosen  from  some  other  class.  This 
practise  was  mnintained  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Muzaffar  Shah 
(a.d.  1511- 15S5),  when,  according  to  the  Mira,t-i.Ahmedi,  the 
army  became  much  increased,  and  the  ministers,  condensing  tlie  oetails 
of  revenue,  farmed  it  on  contract,  so  that  many  parts  formerly  yielding 
one  rupee  now  jirotlueed  ten,  and  many  others  seven  eight  or  nine, 
and  in  no  place  was  there  a  less  increase  than  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent.  Many  other  changes  occurred  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
spirit  of  innovation  creeping  into  the  administration  the  wholesome 
system  of  cheeking  the  accounts  was  given  up  and" mutiny  and  confu- 
sion spread  over  Gujarat.* 

Tlie  second  class  of  directly  governed  districts  were  the  lands 
assigned  to  nobles  for  the  maintenance  of  contingents  of  troops.  As 
in  other  parts  of  India,  it  would  seem  that  at  first  these  assignments 
were  for  sjwcified  sums  equal  to  the  pay  of  the  contingent.  When 
such  assignments  wore  of  long  standing,  and  were  large  enough  to 
swallow  the  whole  revenue  of  a  district,  it  was  natural  to  simphfy  the 


'  Fnrtlicr  partic^law  regarding  tlie«e  villsge  headmen  are  given  below, 
'  Birtl'i  History  of  Gujaritj  192 ;  Mirat-i-Sikandari,  Periiim  Text,  44, 


arrangement  by  transferring  the  collection  of  tlie  revenue  and  the  whole 
management  of  the  district  to  the  military  leader  of  the  contingent.  So 
long  as  the  central  |x>wer  was  stroi^g^,  precautions  were  doabtless  taken 
to  prevent  the  holder  of  the  grant  from  unduly  rackrenting  his  district 
and  appropriating  to  himself  inore  than  the  jay  of  the  troops,  or  from 
exercising  any  iKJwere  not  vested  in  the  local  governors  of  districts 
included  within  the  crown  domains.  As  in  other  parts  of  India,  those 
stipulations  were  pruhaUy  enforced  by  the  appointment  of  certain  civil 
officers  directly  from  the  government  t«  insjiect  the  whole  of  the  noble's 
proceedings,  as  well  in  managin^his  troops  as  in  administering  his  lands.* 
The  decline  of  Ihe  king's  power  treed  the  nobles  from  all  check  orcontrol  in 
the  management  of  their  lands.  And  when,  in  A.D.  1536,  the  practice 
of  farming  was  introduced  into  the  crown  domains,  it  would  eecm  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  military  leaders  in  their  lands,  and  to  have 
been  continued  till  the  annexation  of  Gujardt  by  the  emperor  Akbar  in 
A.D.  1673. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Akbar  rather  to  improve  the  existing  system 
than  to  introduce  a  new  form  of  govenimcnt.  After  to  some  extent 
contracting  the  limits  of  Gujarat  he  constituted  it  a  province  or  subah 
of  the  empire,  appointing  to  its  government  an  officer  of  the  highest 
rank  with  the  title  of  subah-Io  r  or  viceroy.  As  was  the  case  under  the 
Ahmetlabidd  kings,  the  province  continued  to  be  divided  into  territories 
managed  by  feudatory  chiefs,  and  districts  a4niinietered  by  officers 
appoint«.'d  either  by  the  court  of  Uehli  or  by  the  local  viceroy.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  army  remained  at  Ahraeddbrid,  and  detachments 
were  told  off  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  officers  in  chai-ge  of  the 
directly  administered  divisions,  '  These  district  governors,  as  Ixifore, 
belonged  to  two  classes,  paid  oificers  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  crown  domains  and  military  leaders  in  possefsion  of  lands  assigned 
to  them  in  pay  of  their  cimtingcnt  of  troops.  The  goveraors  of  the 
crown  domains,  who  were  now  known  as/iJ(;(i(i r«  or  commanders,  had, 
in  addition  to  the  command  of  the  regular  troops,  the  control  of  the 
outposts  naaintaincd  within  the  limitB  of  tlieir  charge.  Like  their 
predecessors  they  accompanied  the  viceroy  in  his  yearly  circuit  for  the 
collection  of  tribute. 

As  a  check  on  the  military  governors  and  to  help  tbem  in  collecting 
the  revenue,  the  distinct  class  of  account  officers  foi-racrly  estdbli&hed 
by  king  Ahmed  I.  (a.d.  1411'-  1443)  was  again  introduced.  The  head 
of  this  branch  of  the  administration  was  an  officer,  second  in  rank  to  the 
viceroy  alone,  appointed  direct  from  the  court  of  Dehli  with  the  title  of 
dicdn.  Besides  acting  as  collector-general  of  tfie  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vince, this  officer  was  also  the  head  of  its  civil  administration.  Hie 
title  'lirdn  is  generally  translated  minister.  And  though  the  word 
minister  does  not  express  the  functions  of  the  office,  which  corresponded 
more  nearly  with  those  of  a  chief  secretary,  it  represents  with  sufficient 
accaracy  the  relation  in  which  the  holder  of  the  cflSce  of  dhdn  generally 
stood  to  the  viceroy.  • 
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For  its  reventie  administration'  eacOi  district  or  group  of  districtfi  had 
its  revenue  ollicials  called  annnn  who  corresponded  to  the  collector  of 
modern  times.  There  were  also  am  ins  in  the  customs  departmcDt 
separate  from  those  wliose  fuBction  was  to  control  and  administer 
the  land  revenue.  Beneath  the  am  in  came  the  (ioiiV  '  who  carried  on 
the  actual  collection  of  the  land  revenue  or  customs  in  each  district  or 
parffiitidh,  and  below  the  dmil  were  the  fdils^  mushrifs,  or  kdrkung 
that  is  the  revenue  clerks.  The  dm'il  corresponded  to  the  modem 
widmlakldr,  both  terms  meaning  him  who  carries  on  the  amal  or  revenue 
management.  In  the  leadmg-  ports  thujimil  o£  the  customs  was  called 
mutdsuddi  that  is  civil  oilicer. 

The  AvUl  or  mdmhitdur  dealt  directly  with  tho  village  ofRcials,  najnely 
with  the  mukaddam  or  headman,  the  iKitwdii  or  lease  manager,  the 
kdnilmjo  or  accountant,  and  the  havdlddr  or  grain-yard  guardian.  The 
Aatv»JlJ(ir  superintended  the  separation  of  tho  puvemment  ehare  of  the 
produce ;  apportioned  to  the  classes  sulgect  to  forced  labour  their  respec- 
ti\'c  turns  of  duty ;  and  exercised  a  general  police  superintendence  hy 
means  of  subordinates  called  pamilda  or  rartanids.  In  portti  mider 
the  f/iutasaddi  was  a  harbour-master  or  slidh-bandat. 

Crown  sub-divisions  had,  in  addition,  the  important  class  called  def.dv9. 
The  dcsdi'g  duty  appears  at  lirbt  to  liave  been  to  collect  the  salami 
or  tribute  due  by  the  smaller  cliiefs,  landholders,  and  vdntdddrs  or 
Bharers,  For  this,  in  Akbar's  time,  the  dfsdi  received  a  remuneration 
of  2^  per  cent  on  the  sum  collected.  Under  the  first  viceroy  Mirza 
Jlziz  Kokalt.rish  (A.D.1573-157&)  this  ]iercentage  was  reduced  to  one-half 
of  its  former  amouut,  and  in  later  times  this  one- half  was  again  reduced 
by  ono-half.  Though  tlie  Muhanimadan  historians  give  no  reason  for  bo 
sweeping  a  reduction,  the  cause  seems  to  have  been  the  inability  of  the 
defid'is  to  collect  the  tribute  mthout  the  aid  .of  a  military  force.  Under 
the  new  system  the  detfdi  seems  merely  to  have  kept  the  accounts  of  the 
tribute  due,  and  the  records  both  of  the  amount  which  should  be  levied 
as  tribute  and  of  other  customary  rights  of  the  croisn.  In  later  times 
the  dfudif  were  to  a  great  extent  supereeded  by  the  district  accountants 
or  majmuddrs,  and  many  desdis,  especially  in  south  Gujarat,  seem  to 
have  sunk  to  patels. 

Up  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Mi'rza  Isd  Tarkhiln  (a. d.  16-42-1644),  the 
land  tax  appeai-s  to  have  been  levied  from  the  cultivator  in  a  fixed  sum, 
but  be  was  also  subject  to  numerous  other  imposts.  I^and  grants  in 
^.tMizlfah  carried  with  them  an  hereditary  title  and  special  exemption 
from  all  levies  exc^^pt  the  land  t^is.  The  levy  in  kind  appears  to  have 
ceased  liefore  the  close  of  Mughal  rule.  In  place  of  a  levy  in  kind 
each  village  paid  a  fixed  sum  or  javia  through  the  district  accountant 
or  majmuddr  who  had  taken  the  place  of  the  desdi.  As  in  many 
cases  the  jama  really  meant  the  lump  sum  at  which  the  crown  villages 
were  assessed  and  farmed  to  the  chiefs  and  paleis,  on  the  collapse  of 
the  empire  juany  villages  thus  farmed  to  chiefs  and  landlords  wer^ 


'  III  Milrwir  and  in  the  north  aad  aorlh-eaat  tMt  oMcial  was  styled  tahtilddr  and 
D  the  DakhoD  kamdviaddn 


retained  by  them  with  the  eonnivanco  of  the  tnujinuddrs  desdis  and 
others. 

The  admiDistration  of  justice  seems  to  have  been  very  complete. 
In  each  kasb<ih  or  town  kdzis,  endowed  with  glebe  lands  in  addition  to 
a  permanent  salary,  adjudicated  disputes  amoDg^  MubammadaDB  accord* 
tag  to  the  laws  of  Ishim.  Disputes  between  Muhammadans  and  un- 
believers, or  amongst  unbelieverg,  were  decided  by  the  department  called 
the  saddraf,  the  local  judge  being  termed  a  nadr.  The  decisions  of 
the  local  Liz  is  and  saJrg  were  subject  to  revibion  by  the  h'dzi  or  sadr 
of  the  suhu/i  who  resided  at  AhmeJAbdd.  And  as  a  last  resort  the 
Ahmedabad  decisions  were  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Kdzi-ul-Kuzzdt 
and  the  Sadr-uS'Sndur  at  the  capital. 

The  revennc  appears  to  have  been  classed  under  four  main  heads:  1, 
The  Kha:dnah-i-A'mirah  or  imperial  treasury  which  comprehendt'd  the 
land  tax  received  from  the  crown  pariptndhA  or  districts,  the  tribute,  tho 
five  per  cent  customs  dues  from  infidels,  the  import  dues  on  stuffs,  and 
the  *(ij/er  or  land  cuBtoma  including  transit  dues,  slave  market  dues, 
and  miscellaneous  taxes.  2.  The  treasury  of  arrears  into  which  were 
paid  government  claims  in  arrear  either  from  the  a  mils  or  from  the 
farmers  of  land  revenue  ;  takdvi  advances  due  by  the  ruii/ats ;  and  tnbute 
lened  by  the  prespnce  of  a  military  force.  3,  The  treasury  of  charit- 
able endowments.  Into  this  treasury  was  paid  the  2|  per  cent  levied 
as  customs  dues  from  Muhammadans.^  The  pay  of  the  religious  classes 
was  defrayed  from  this  treasury.  4.  The  ti-easury ,  into  which  the  jaziah 
or  capitation  tax  levied  from  zhnnds  or  infidels  who  acknowledged 
Muhammadan  rule,  was  paid.  The  proceeds  were  expended  in  charity 
and  public  works.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor  F"'arnik'hsiyar  (A. d. 
1713-1719),  this  source  of  revenue  was  abolished.  The  arrangements 
introduced  by  Akbar  in  the  end  of  the  siiteenth  century  remained  in 
force  till  the  death  of  A^irangzib  in  A.D.  17Q7.  Tlien  trouble  and 
perplexity  daily  increased,  till  in  ad.  1724-25,  Hamid  Khdn  usurped 
the  government  lands,  and,  seeking  to  get  rid  of  the  sei-vants  and 
aHsignmcnts,  gradually  obtained  jKJSsession  of  the  records  of  the  registry 
oflice.  The  keepers  of  the  records  were  scattered,  and  yearly  revenue 
statements  ceased  to  be  received  from  the  districts.^ 

Akbar  continued  the  sj'stem  of  assigning  lands  to  military  leaders 
in  payment  of  their  contingents  of  troops.  Immediately  after  the 
annexation  in  A.D.  1573,  almost  the  whole  country  was  divided  aiuong 
the  great  nobles.'      Except  that  the  revenues  of  certain  tracts  were 
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^  Zakdi,  literid'y  purification  or  cleansing.  >■  the  name  of  a  tax  levied  from  MuiliiuB 
for  charitaljle  purposes  or  religious  use*.  In  the  eiHiowmonts-treasurjf  tlie  cuHtotna 
dues  from  Uu^lims  at  2^  per  cent  (the  tbclinical  1  in  40)  na  contrasted  with  the 
five  per  cent  levied  from  iiifldGlB  (the  technical  2  in  40)  were  entered.  Hence  in 
these  accoontii  takdi  currcflponda  with  custoinB  dues,  and  is  divisible  into  two  kinda 
khunkki  ziikiit  or  land  oustoma  and  Iriri  zakdt  or  sea  customB,' 

•  Bird'a  History  of  Gnjarit,  &3.  Tliongh  under  the  Mngbal  vicer^vs  the  atate 
demand  was  at  firit  realized  in  grain,  at  the  last  the  cnatom  was)  to  aseeea  each  sub- 
dirisioa,  and  proliably  each  village,  at  a  fixed  sum  or  jama.  The  total  amount  for 
th«  8ub-diviaion  was  collected  by  an  officer  called  majmuddr,  literally  keeper  of  collec- 
tions, the  village  headiuen,  pixttlt  or  m»ki\ddnm»,  being  responsible  each  for  hia  ojrn 
Tillage.  *  Bird's  History  of  Gujarit,  325. 
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set  aside  for  the  imperial  exchequer  the  directly  governed  dietricta 
jtasseil  ioto  the  hands  of  military  leaders  who  employed  their  own 
ageuta  to  collect  the  revenue.  During  the  eeventeenth  century  the 
practice  of  submitting  a  yearly  record  of  their  revenues,  and  the  power 
of  the  viceray  to  bring  them  to  accoiint  for  miegovemment,  exercised  a 
chock  on  the  management  of  the  military  leaders.  And  during  this 
time  a  yearly  surplus  revenue  of  £dO(J,UOO  (Rs.  6(),0U,00U)  from  the 
assigned  and  crown  lands  was  on  an  average  for\varded  from  Gujarat  to 
Debli.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  decay  of  the  nceroy's  authority 
was  accompanied  by  the  gradually  increased  power  of  tbe  military 
leaders  in  po>geesion  «»f  assigned  districts,  till  finally,  ae  in  the  case  of 
the  Nawflbs  of  Broach  and  iSurat,  they  openly  claimed  the  position  of 
iudependent  rulers.'' 

Of  both  leading  and  minor  officials  the  Mirat-i-Ahmedi  euppliea  the 
following  additional  details.  The  highest  officer  who  was  appointed 
under  the  seal  of  tbe  minister  of  the  empire  was  the  pro\'incial  dicdn 
or  minister.  He  had  charge  of  the  liscal  affairs  of  the  province  and  of 
the  revenues  of  tbe  khdha  or  crowni  lands,  and  was  in  some  matters  iude- 
pendent of  the  viceroy.  Besides  bis  personal  salar}'  he  had  1 50  «airars 
for  two  pro\TLncial  ihunds  Arjanpur  and  Kbambillia.  Under  the  dicdn 
the  chief  officers  were  the  pUidcdr  divan  his  first  assistant,  who  was 
appointed  under  imperial  orders  by  the  patent  of  the  dirdn,  the  daro^ 
gtiah  or  bead  of  the  office,  and  the  vkar/  or  mushrif  and  tthunlddr  of 
the  da/tar  ki'indki^t  who  prei^ided  over  the  acconnts  with  miingkis  and 
mw/irtrrirs or  secretaries  and  writers.  The  kdzis,  both  town  and  city,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  emperor  were  appointed  by  the  chief  law  officer  of  the 
empire  through  tbe  chief  law  officer  of  the  province.  They  were  lodged 
by  the  state,  paid  partly  in  cash  partly  in  land,  and  kept  up  a  certain 
number  of  troopers.  In  the  kdzi'^  courts  wnkil*  or  pleaders  and  mujlia 
or  law  officers  drew  8  as.  to  Re.  1  a  day.  .  Newly  converted  Musal- 
m^ns  also  drew  8  as.  a  day.  The  city  censor  or  mtthtasib  had  tbe  supervi- 
sion of  morals  and  of  weights  and  measures.  He  was  paid  in  cash  and 
land,  and  was  expected  to  keep  u p  sixty  troopers.  The  news-writer,  who 
was  sometimes  also  hakhnkl  or  military  paymaster,  had  a  large  staflE  of 
newe-writere  called  u-dkidk-nigar  who  worked  in  the  district  courts  and 
offices  as  well  as  in  the  city  courts.  He  received  bis  news-reports  every 
evening  and  embodied  them  in  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  court  by  camel 
post.  A  second  staff  of  news-writers  called  snivdnihnigdr  reported 
rumours.  A  third  set  were  the  karkdrd.it  on  the  viceroj^s  staff.  Postal 
ckaukis  or  stations  extended  from  Ahmedalwld  to  the  Ajmir  frontier,  each 
with  men  and  horse  ready  to  cany  the  imperial  post  which  reached  Shiih 
Jehinribdd  or  Dehli  in  seven  days.  A  line  of  posts  also  ran  south  through 
Broach  to  tbe  Dakhan.  T\\Gfaujddrfi  or  military  police,  who  were  some- 
times commanders  of  a  thousand  and  held  estates,  controlled  both  the 
city  and  the  district  police.  The  kotwdl  or  head  of  the  city  night-watch 
was  appointed  by  the  viceroy.  He  had  fifty  troopers  and  a  hundral  foot. 
In  the  treasury  department  were  the  amin  or  chief,  the  ddroghah,  the 
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\vMhr}f^  tho  treasurer,  and  6ve  messeno^ers.    In  tJic  medical  department 
rere  a   Yuuiini  or  Greek  school  and  a  Hindu  physician,  two  under- 
ph ysicians  on  eight  and  ten  annas  a  day,  and  a  surgeon.     The  yearly 
trant  for  foixl  and  mtidicine  amounted  to  Us.  2U00.' 

Besides  the  class  of  vernacular  terms  tliat  Ijclong  to  the  administration 

the  province,   certain  technical  words  connected  with  the  tennre  of 

,nd  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  history.     For  each  of  these,  in 

dition  to  the  English  equivalent  whicli  as  far  as  poesihlo  has  been 

ivcn   in   the  text,  some  explanation  seems  necessary.      During  tho 

riod  to  which  this  history  refers,   the  superior  holders   of  the  land 

f  the  province  belonged  to  two  main  classea,  those  whose  claims  dated 

from  before  the  Musalmiin   conquest  and  those  whose  interest  in  tho 

land  was  baswl  on  a  Musalmdn  grant.     By  the  Musalmrin  hiptorians, 

kmdholderB  of  the  first  class,  who  were  all  Hindus,  are  called zfimi/it^ttr*, 

while  landholders  of  the  second  claesj  Muealmans  as  a  nile,  are  spoken 

asjdgiriidrs.     Though  the  term  zamiu'lar  \va&  used  to  include  the 

hole   body   of  sujXTior    Hindu   lamliiolderp,   in   practice   a   marked 

istinction  was  drawn  between  the  almost  independent  chief,  who  still 

enjoyed  his  Hindu  title  of  rrija,  ri'ivnl,  7-d:\  or  jam,  and  tho  petty 

imant  to  a  thare  in  a  government  village,  who  in  a  Hindu  state 

ould  have  been  known  as  a  gardsidj' 

The  larger  landholders,  who  liad  succeeded  in  avoiding  <!ompIete 
ibjection,  were,  as  noticed  alx)ve,  liable  only  for  the  payment  of  a 
rtain  fixed  snra,  the  collection  of  which  by  the  central  power  in  later 
times  usually  required  the  presence  of  a  military  force.  With  regard 
to  the  settlement  of  tlie  claims  of  the  smaller  landholders  of  the 
superior  class,  whose  estates  fell  within  the  lim^its  of  the  directly 
nistered  districts,  no  steps  seem  to  have  boca  taken  till  the  reign 
Ahmerl  Shah  I.  (A.D.  141 1  -  IH^).  About  the  year  a.d.  1420  the 
e  of  his  kingdom  was  so  broken  by  agrarian  disturbances,  that 
^hmed  Shah  agreed,  on  coniiition  of  their  paving  tribute  and 
rforming  military  service,  to  re-grant  to  the  landholders  of  the 
mifi'ldr  class  as  hereditary  possessions  a  one-fomth  share  of  their 
former  village  lands.  The  portion  so  set  apart  was  ealU-d  vdnta  or 
share,  and  the  remainder,  retained  as  state  land,  was  called  talpat. 
This  agreement  continued  till,  in  the  year  a.d.  1545,  during  the  reign 
Mahraud  Shah  II.  (a.d.  1536  -  1553),  an  attempt  was  made  to  annex 
lese  private  shares  to  the  crown.  This  measure  caused  much 
ntent  and  di.^onler.  It  was  reversed  by  the  emperor  Akbar  who, 
rt  of  the  settlement  of  the  pro\'ince  in  a.d,  1583,  restored  their 
one-fourth  share  to  the  landholders,  and,  except  that  the  Marathas 
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'  MirSt-1-Ahmedi  Persian  Text  page  116. 
'  Tbo  titlf  rrf/Vi  U  applicable  to  the  \waA  of  a  family  only.     Tlip  psymont  of  trihntp 
I  tbe  Mnghftls  or  MarAthds  docs  not  afTcct  the  right  to  WMi  this  title.     Ripia  and  rde 
[to  bo  of  tho  Mine  digaiby  as  fiija.     Riival  ia  of  lower  rank.     The  sons  of  rdjdt, 

"     rrfw,  Mid  rdvalii  are  cnWeA  kuvar*  and  their  sonii  thtiJtHri,      The  younger 

■btu  of  thdlcum  hecame  bhvmiits  that  is  landowners  or  gardtids,  that  ia  owners  of 
garas  or«  immthful.  Jdm  ia  the  title  of  the  cUvtn  of  the  JfUicja  trihe  both  of  tho  elder 
branch  in  Rachh  and  of  tbe  younger  brunch  in  Navt^nagar,  or  Little  Kat.  hh  in  Klithiilvilda. 
RAa  Msk.  II,  277. 
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aiTdngeinents  then  introduce*!  have  siuee  continned  in  force.' 

During  the  decay  of  MusalmiSn  rule  in  Gujai'dt  in  the  6rst  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  fliaiclinldt-rs  of  the  gnniaia  class  in  guvernnaent 
vills^res,  who  were  always  ready  to  increase  their  power  by  force, 
levied  many  irregular  exactions  from  their  more  peaceful  neighhciurs, 
tlie  cultivators  or  inferior  landholders.  These  levies  are  known  as  vol 
that  is  a  forced  coutribution  or  pal  that  is  protectipn.  All  liave  this 
peculiar  characteristic  that  they  were  paid  by  the  cultivators  of  crown 
lands  to  i>etty  niarauders  to  purchase  immunity  from  their  attacks. 
Tlicy  in  no  case  partook  of  the  natui'e  of  dues  imposed  by  a  settled 
govemraeut  on  itf  own  subjects.  Tora  gnraa,  more  correctly  tod^ 
gards,  is  another  levy  which  hall  its  origin  in  eighteenth  centc 
disorder.  It  \tas  usually  a  read\Tiioney  payment  taken  from  vil 
which,  tbougli  at  the  time  crown  or  khdisa,  had  formerly  belong 
to  the  ^'7  msr'ti  who  exacted  the  levy.  Bes;ideg  a  readymoney  payment 
contributions  in  kind  were  sometimes  exacted. 

The  Bccoiid  class  of  superior  landholders  were  those  whofe  title  was 
based  on  a  MusalmAn  grant.  Such  grants  were  either  assignments  of 
large  tracts  vt  land  to  the  viceroy,  district-goveniore,  and  nobles,  to 
BU])port  the  dignity  of  their  jweition  and  maintain  a  contingent  of 
troops,  or  they  were  allotments  on  a  smaller  scale  granted  in  reward 
for  some  special  service.  Land  granUid  with  these  objects  was  called 
jdglr,  and  the  holder  of  the  land  jagirddr.  In  theory,  on  the  death 
of  the  original  grantee,  such  possessions  were  strictly  resuraable ; 
in  practice  they  tended  to  become  hereditary.  No  regular  pajtnenta 
were  re<;uired  from  holders  of  jdgint.  Only  under  the  name  of 
peahkanh  occasional  contributions  were  demanded.  These  occasional 
contributions  generally  consisted  of  such  presents  as  a  horse,  an 
eleph;u»t,  or  some  other  article  of  value.  They  had  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  freewill  offering  than  of  an  euforci^  tribute.  Under  the  Musahnins 
contributions  of  this  kind  were  the  only  pa^Tnents  exacted  from 
proprietors  of  the  jti;/lrt/(i*' class.  But  the  Marathils,  in  addition  to 
contributioQB,  imposed  on  jdgirddrs  a  regular  tribute,  similar  to  that 
paid  by  the  representatives  of  the  origiual  class  of  superior  Hiuiifu 
landholders. 

Under  Musalmdn  rule  great  jiart  of  Gujanit  was  always  in  the 
hands  of  jdpirddn.  So  i>owerl'ul  were  they  that  on  two  occasions 
under  the  Ahmcddbad  kingSj  in  a.d.  1554  and  A. n.  1672,  the  leading 


'  UijUt  the  MaritliJls  tlip  title  mmlnddr  ynu  bestowod  on  the  fiu^ners  of  tbc  land 
revciiUL',  and  this  praolirc  was  ailnptwl  hy  the  earlitr  English  writers  on  Gujarjil. 
Ill  coiiut'qucnoo  of  tliig  change  small  laiidbnldiTs  of  thi;  superior  cla«g,  iu  dln'cUj 
adininiHUTi'*!  districts,  came  ajifairi  to  be  tolUnl  hy  thiir  original  Hiudn  natne  oigarrUUj, 
Wr.  Elpliinsttmc  (History,  7a  and  note  VA)  iuVluik'B  under  the  term  t<tml mddr :  (1) 
haif-suWutM^  rhk'flaina,  {2)  indepi-ndi'iit  govi-rnnrs  of  distrli^ts,  and  (3)  furinor*  of 
revfuuc.  Uv  aluo  notice*  that  ntitil  AuranfTjiflj'g  tinii-  such  chiefs  an  enjoyed  BOmc 
degree  of  iiMl*!]Kndenee  were  alonu  call«l  titiUnddrt.  lint  in  Colonel  Walker's  time, 
A.D.  If'Oo.  at  least  in  Gnjarift,  (Bonibay  Govcnuiu-nt  .Sdei-tiona,  XXXIX.  25)  the  term 
tfiiniHil-ii'  ineludwl  deiXit,  mtjviudiirt  (district  accounta'its),  pditU,  aud  tatdli* 
(village  clcrka). 
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[nobles  distribnted  among  thomselvee  the  entii-e  area  of  tho  kingdom.' 
'Again,  during  the  eigbteentli  Ceutur^',  when  Mughal  rule  was  on  the 

decline,   the  jiigirdarn   by  degrees  won    for  themselves  poeitions  of 

almost  romplete  independence.* 

The  changes  in  the  extent  of  territory  and  in  the  form  of 
administration  illustmte  the  effect  of  tho  government  on  the  condition 
of  the  people  during  the  different  periods  of  Musalm/in  rule.  The 
following  bumniary  of  the  leading  cluitiicteristics  of  each  of  the  main 
divisions  of  the  four-antl-a-balf   centuries  of    Musalinau   a.«eendancy 

ly  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  detailed  narrative  of  events. 

On  conquering  Gujanlt  in  a.d.   1297   the  Muealmdns  found  the 

auntry  in  disorder.     The  last  kings  of  Anabilapur  or  Pritan,  suffering,' 

inder  the  defects  of  an  incomplete  title,   held  even   their  crown   lands 

rith  no  firmness  of  gi-asp,  and  hud  allowed  the  outlying  territory  to  slip 

llmost  entirely  from  their  control.     Several  of  the  larger   and  more 

'distant  rulers  had  resumed  their  independence.     The  Bhila  afid  Kolis 

of  the  bills,  forests,  and  rough  river  banks  were  in  revolt.    And  stranger 

chiefs,  driven  south  by  the  Musalmin  conquests  in  Upjier   India,   had 

robbed  the  central  power  of  much  territory.^     The  records  of  the  early 

Musalmin  governors  (a.d,  12&7- 1391)  bhow  suspicion  on  the  side  of 

the  Dfehh  court  and  dibloyalty  on  the  part  of  more  than  one  \iceroy, 

much   confusion  throughout   the  province,  and  little   in  the  way  of 

govemmout  beyond  the  exercise  of  military  force.     At  the  same  time, 

in  spite  of  wars  and  rebellious,  the  country,  in  parts  at  least,  seems  to 


'  Det^ltt  of  A.D.  1571  given  in  the   Mir5t-i-Ahinw1i  sliow  tbiit  the  ch'tvt  nobles  were 
rnnd  to  furnish  cava^.ry  contingents  varying  from  40UO  to   25,000  borse,  und    held 
estiin&twl  to  yield  yenrlv  revenue*  of  £UiV,OW  to  jil,6a),6oO.     Bird's  Gujardt, 
iW>-127. 

'  According  to  the  Enropeon  travellers  in  India  during  the  Bevcnteenth  century, 
proriociiLl  governors,  and  firobably  to  some  extent  all  large  lioUUirn  of  service  lands, 
employed  variuoii  methods  fnr  addinier  to  the  prolitia  wbieh  the  assigned  lauds  were  meant 

yield  them.     Of  thew;  dL'\'ioe!a  two  seem  to  have  been  specially  fommon,  the  practice 

supporting  a  l)ody  of  horse  smaller  Ihau  the  number  agreed  fttr,  and  the  practice  of 
porveyanre  that  iti  of  levying  suppliei  withont  jmyment.  Sir  Thomas  Roo,  from 
A.D,  IG15  to  1618  Etiglish  amljasfuulor  at  tho  court  of  the  emperor  Jehiiuglr,  gives  tho 
following  details  of  these  irregular  practices  :  '  The  Piitan  (that  is  Tatiia  in  Bengal^ 
TircToy'a  govenunent  was  estimated  »t  5(>IH)  horse,  the  yearly  pay  of  each  trooper  being 
£?0  (Ba.200),  of  which  be  kept  only  1(J0L>,  bi-iug  allow«jd  tho  surplus  as  dead  pay. 
On  one  occasion  this  governor  wished  to  prr)*eiit  me  with  100  loBve*  of  the  finest 
mgor,  as  white  as  snow,  each  loaf  weighing  fifty  pounds.  On  my  declining,  he  said, 
•  Yon  refuse  these  loaves,  thinVJug  1  am  poor  ;  but  l^ing  made  in  my  government  tho 
Bugar  coat*  me  nothing,  as  it  comes  to  me  gratix.'  Hr  Ihumas  Roe  in  Kerr's  Voyages, 
JX.  282-284.     ThoKame  writer,  the  best  qun. tided  of  tbe  English  travellers  of  tbat  time 

form  a  correct  opinion,  thus  descril>es  the  odministnUton  of  the  Musalmiln  governors 

tlie  Seventeenth  century  :  '  Tbey  practise  every  kind  of  tjTanny  against  the  notivcs 
nndrr  their  juriwliction,  oppressjtig  them  with  continual  exactions,  and  arc  cxcee<lingly 
averse    from    any  way  being  opeued  by   wbich    tbe  king  may  bo  iiifonnetl  of  their 
famous  proceedings.      They    grind  tho    people  under  their  government  to    extract 

ney  frwin  them,  often  haiiging  men  np  by  tho  heels  to  make  them  confess  that 
ej  ore  rich,  or  to  ransom  tbemin-lveii  from    faults  merely   iraputc<l  \nt\i  a  view  to 
fleece  them.'     Sir  Thomas  Koc  in  Kerr's  Yoyngea,  IX.  388. 
•  Of  these  settlements  tbe  principal  was  that  of  the  Rilthod  chief  who  in  tbe  thirteenth 

itury  established  himself  at  fdar,  now  one  of  the  states  of  tht^:  Mahi  Kdntha.  In  the 
_,iirtcenth  century  also,  Gohils  from  the  north  and  Kodha  PannArs  and  Krfthis  from. 
8ludb  entered  GuJarAt.     B&s  Mala,  II.  269. 
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have  Ijeen  well  caltivatedj  and  tra<le  and  manufactures  to  have  l«en 
UouriHhinjf.' 

The  period  of  the  rule  of  the  Aliraodiib'td  kings  (a,d.  1403-1573) 
contains  two  divisions,   one  lasting  frt)m  a.d.  1403  to  a.d.  1530,  oa 
the  whole  a  time  of  etrong   government  and  of   growing  power,  and 
prosperity ;    the    other    tho    forty-three    yeai-s    fronj    a.d.  1530   to 
the  eonquest  of  the  province  by  the  emperor  Aklmr  in  a.d.  1573,  a 
time  of  disoi-der  and  misrule.     In  a.d.  1  lO'i  when  GujitrAt  separated 
from    Dchli   the   new    king  held  but  a  narrow   strip  of  plain.     On 
the  north   were  the   independent   chiefs   of   Sirohi  and  JhAlor,   from 
whom  he  occasionally  le^-ied  coutributione.     On  the  east  the  llija  of 
Idar,  auiithor  Rajput  prineCj  was  in  poesesBion  of  the  western  skirts  of 
the  hills  and  foreuts,  and  the  rest  of  that  tract  was  held  by  the  mouatain 
tribes  of  Bhils  and  Kolis.     On  the  west  the  peninsula  was  in  thehASids 
of  nine  or  ten    Hindu  tribes,  probably  tributary,  but  by  no  means 
obedient.^     In  tho  midst  of  so  unsettled  and  warlike  a  population,  all 
the  eiforts  of  Muzaffar  1.,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  were  spent  in 
establithing  his  power.     It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  his  successor 
Ahmed   I.    (a.d.  1412- 1143)    tliat  steps   were    taken   to  settle   the 
different  classes  of  the  people  in  positions  of  jiermanent  order.     About 
the  year  a.d.  1420  two  imjiortant  measures  were  introduced.     Of  .these 
one  assigned   lands    for   the   support  of  the   troops,   and   the  other 
recognised  the  rights  of  the  sujx^rior  class  of  Hindu  landholders  to  a 
portion  of  the  village  lands  thoy  bad  formerly  held.     The  effect  of  these 
changes  was  to  establish  order  throughout  the  districts  directly  under 
the  authority  of  the  crown.     And  tliough,  in  the  territories  subject  to 
feudatory  chiefs,  the  presence  of  an  armed  force  wns  still  required  to 
give  effect  to  the  king's  claims  for  tribute,  his  increasing  power  and 
wealth  mjvle  efforts  at   independtmce   more  hofwile*,  and   gradually 
secured  the  subjection  of  the  greater  numljer  of  his  vassals.     During^ 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  sivteenth 
century  tho  power  of  the  AhmtnldbiUl  kings  was  at  its  height.     At 
that  time  their  dominions  included  twenty-tive  divisions  or  xarkdrs. 
Among   nine   of    these   namely   P.itan,   Ahmedahad,    Siinth,  Godlira, 
Chiin^dner,  Baroda,  Broach,  Nfindud  or  I{;iJ[tipla,  and  Surat  the  central 
plain  was  distributed.  In  addition  in  the  north  were  four  divisions,  Sirohi, 
Jhfilor,  .Todhpur,  and  Nilgor  now  in  south-west  and  central  Ri'ijputtvna ; 
in  the  norLh-east  two,  Liingarpur  aud  Dansvada,  now  in  the  extreme 


'  Oujardt  of  Bbout  tho  year  a.d.  1300  is  thus  described:  'The  air  of  Gajar&t  is 
lie«lthy,  and  the  earth  pif  turesquo  ;  the  viiicjanls  bring  forth  blue  grapes  twice  a  year, 
and  the  sstreiigth  of  the  fk>il  b  Kuch  that  the  cotton  plants  spread  thiir  branches  like 
willow  iind  iilane  trees,  and  yield  produce  for  seroral  yearn  successively.  Betidea 
Cftiotiiiv,  the  most  folebrated  uf  tho  cities  of  Ilind  in  population  and  woaltb.  there  aro 
70,000  townsi  and  villu^'cs,  all  {lopulous,  aud  the  people  abounding  in  wealth  and 
luxuries.'  Elliot's  History  of  India,  III,  31,  32,  ami  U.  Marco  Polo,  about  A.D.  '292, 
»ys  :  '  In  Gujaraft  then-  ^)Ws  much  pepper  and  ginger  and  indigo.  Thoy  have  also  a 
great  deal  of»;ott<in.  Their  cotton  trues  arc  of  very  great  size,  gn)wing  f-ill  six  paces 
high,  and  attaining  to  sn  a^'e  of  twenty  years,'  Yule's  Edition,  11.  ;<2S.  The  cotton 
referred  to  was  probably  the  variety  known  as  dfvknj/na  OoKoypinin  religiosum  ot 
poruvianum,  which  grows  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  bears  for  several  years. 
Royle,  119- 160.  s  Elphinstoae's  HUton',  762. 
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south  of  Rijpiit<5na  ;  in  iha  east  and  south-east  three,  Nandiirbdr  now 
Kliandefeh,  Mulher  or  Bd-gldn   now  in  NiSsib,  and   KAm    Nagar  or 

harampur  now  in  Surat ;  in  the  south  four.  Dandd-Riijapuri  or  .lanjira, 
Bombay,   Bapsein,  and    Daman  now  in   theKonkan;  iu  tlie  wt'st  two, 

ornth  and  Navanaijar  no  win  Kathiiiviula ;  and  Kaehli  in  the  north- wx'st. 

esiiJes  the  revenuet.  u£  tliesetlistrictSj,  tribute  was  receiveil  from  the  mlers 
of  Ahmednagar^  Burhaiipur^  Berar,  Golkoiu]aj,and  Bijdpur,  and  cufitoms 
dues  flora  twenty- live,  ports  on  the  western  coabt  of  India  and  from 
wenty-six  foreijjn  marts^  some  of  them  in  ludia  aud  others  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  along'  the  Arabian  coast. ^  The  total  revenue  from 
these  three  tources  is  said  in  proi^perons  times  to  have  amounted  to 
A  yearly  sum  of  ill/lBd/JUU  (Rs.  n,4(i.UU,OtiO).  Of  this  total 
amount  the  territorial  revenue  from  the  twenty-five  dii<trietij  vieMed 
i:5,840,0iJU  (Rs.  5,81,00,000),  or  slightly  more" than  oMe-half.  Of  the 
remaining  i;5,620,000  (Rs.  5,62,UU,<)0U)  about  one-fifth  part  was 
derived  from  the  Daklian  tribute  and  the  rest  from  customs-dueB.^ 
The  building's  at   AhmednlKidj   and   thn    ruinn    of   Chanij^^ner    and 

bllehni^'idabHd,  prove  how  much  wealth  was  at  the  coiuniand  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  nobles,  while  the  accounts  of  travellers  seem  to  t«how 
that  the  private  expenditure  of  the  rulers  was  not  greater  than  the 
kingdom  was  well  able  to  bear.  The  Portugueee  traveller  iJuarte 
Barlx>ea,  who  was  in  Gujardt  between  a.d.  1511  and  \.v.  151 +_,  found 
the  capital  Chflmpiiner  a  great  city,  in  a  very  fertile  eounlry  of  abundant 
provisions,  with  many  cows  sheep  and  goats  and  plenty  of  fruit,  tio  that  it 
wa«  full  of  all  tlungb.^     Ahmediibad  was  still  larger,  very  rich  and  well 
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»  Bird's  Histoiy  of  Gujarat.  110,  129,  and  130. 

' 'J*he  nagsage  f  roni  Iho  Minlt  i-AhniLHli,^Uirii  709,  ia:  'A  nura  of  26  lakhs  of  hiivt 
and  one  /nor  of  iltrakim^,  that  were  two  jwiH*  groaU'r,  Iwing  altoKctbor  nearly  equal  to 
fi  krtrrt  and  6U  lakh*  of  rupt-es,  wa«  t-olluctud  from  tlie  iJukhau  tribute  and  the  custumg 
of  the  F.iin>iK«n  and  Anili  jwrts.'  The  word  Iihh^  frmn  an  old  Kttnuitnk  word  fnr  g'tild, 
i»  the  MnwilniJin  naifle  for  the  coin  known  nmoni;  Hindua  a«  vnrdka  or  the  wild-hour 
•  coin,  and  »mon(^  the  I'ortiijiriifuf  as  XhtpnuMln  or  tt'm|jh'  coin.  Triiisep  Ind.  Aut.  Thomns' 
}£d.  IL  U.T.  IS.  The  old  wiifi-imena  of  this  coin  wpi^ih  either  GO  grain.s  the  nmda  or 
fli*lf  pogodft,  or  1'20  ifraina  the  hun  or  fall  pugixia.  Thonift*,  Chrou.  Pat.  Ks.  11.  "224, 
note.  The  rtar  pagixla.  in  which  Rnyjlish  account*  at  Aladras  were  foroierly  kept,  woi|fhii 
62'6(>  emint,  nnd  was  commonly  valutd  at  Ss.  or  Rb.  4  (Prin»ep  an  ahove)i  At  thia 
rate  in  the  present  sum  the  2o  (dkh»  of  ht'tnn  would  rqnal  one  kror  (iOO  htkhs)  of  rn]>ees. 
The  i&rrihlmi,  '  two  parts  groater  Ih.in  the  /inn,'  would  seem  to  1*  a  gnid  coin,  perhaps 
a  yariety  of  the  Persian  a^hraji  {worth  about  5)a.  Knglish.  Mnrsden,  N.  0.  155).  Taking 
the  two  parts  of  a  lii'in  as/tinniiis  or  »i\t<'enths,  tlii.«  would  pive  the  ilrruhlmi  u  vuluc  tif 
lU.  4^,  aud  utake  a  total  customs  revenue  of  4"-.'t>  Itik/iji  of  rnptes.  This  atutenient  of  the 
rcTenuea  of  the  kingdom  i»,  acconliiig  to  the  author  of  tlie  Miriit-i-Ahniedi,  taken  from 
»uch  tiffleg  as  the  power  of  the  Gujarat  king*  continued  to  increase.  The  t«>tal 
revenue  of  the  twenty-five  diatri'ts  (£;')  uH40  (J*iO)  ia  the  amount  reoovertd  in  the  year 
jt.l>.  l.""?!.  But  the  receipts  under  the  head  of  Tribute  uinat  have  been  compiled  from 
kcconnts  of  catlier  yearn.  For,  an  will  he  peen  below,  the  neiglihouring  kings  eeuKed 
kto  pjiy  tribute  after  the  end  of  the  rcii^n  uf  UnbiVdur  [.s.ii.  loHf!).  Si'jiili«\v  the 
jma  revenues  entered  as  received  from  Dniuan  and  other  phtccs  must  have  been  takea 
i^the  Rccounta  of  some  year  previous  to  a-T).  lo<i(). 

remains  at  ChiinipAner  in  the  British  district  of  the  Panch  Mah&la  arc  well 
inown.  Of  MehnitidtilHid,  the  towm  of  that  name  in  the  district  of  Kaira,^ighteen  mile* 
[■outli  of  Ahn)e<lib.id,  a  few  ruins  only  are  left.  In  A.D.  ]oW  this  city  is  Haid  to  have 
jcontaineil  many  grand  edifices  surrounded  with  a  wall  eleven  miles  {7  kon)  squarv  with 
at  every  }  uiile  <i  ko*)  a  pleasure  house,  and  an  etu-losure  for  deer  and  other  g%we. 
(Ain-i-Akliati :  Gladwin,  II.  84.)  The  MirSt-i-Ahnnedi  makes  no  special  reference  to 
the  tovurci^n's  share  of  the  revenue.     The  greater  port  of  the  £5,fi'lOfiQi)  derived  from 
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supplied,  embuflihhed  with  good  streets  and  squares,  with  hoaseR  of  etone 
and  eement.  It  was  not  from  the  interior  districts  of  the  province  that 
the  AhniedabAd  kings  derived  the  chief  part  of  their  wealth,  but  from 
those  l^'in^  along  the  coast,  which  were  enriched  by  inanufattiires  and 
cumiueive.'  iSo  it  was  thiit  along  the  t-hores  of  the  gulf  of  Cambiy 
and  sijuthwaiil  as  far  as  Bombay  the  limit  of  the  Gujarat  kingdom, 
besides  luauy  small  sea}>orts,  iJarb^sa  chooses  out  for  6])ecial  mentioA 
twelve  '  towns  of  commerce^  very  rich  and  of  great  trade.'  Among 
these  was  Diu,  off  the  south  coast  of  Kslthidviida,  jnelding  so  large 
a  revenue  to  the  king  as  to  be  *  a  marvel  and  amazemeot/  Aud 
chief  of  all  Catubay,  in  a  goodly,  fertile,  and  pretty  country  full  of 
abundant  provisions;  with  rich  merchants  and  men  or  great  prosjierity  ; 
with  craftsmen  and  mechanics  of  eubtle  workmanship  in  cotton,  silk, 
ivory,  silver,  and  precious  stones;  the  people  well  dressed,  leading 
luxurious  lives,  much  given  to  pleasure  and  amusemeDt.* 

The  thirty-eight  years  between  the  defeat  of  king  Bah/ldar  by  the 
empuror  Hum.'iyun  in  a.d.  15S5  and  the  annexation  of  Gujardt  by 
Akliar  in  a.d.  1573  was  a  time  of  confusion.  Abroad,  the  su|)eriority 
of  Gujanlt  over  tlui  neighbouring  powers  was  lost,  and  the  limits  of 
the  kingdom  shrank;  at  home,  after  the  attempted  confiscation 
(a.d.  loib)  of  their  shares  ia  village  lauds  ths  dit^ffeutioa  of  the 
superior  landowners  became  general,  and  the  court,  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  crowu  domainsj  ceased  to  exercise'subetantial  control  over 


triliute  and  cuBtomn  would  probably  jj^o  to  the  kiug,  befiidea  the  landa  ipecially  Mt 
apart  as  mtwn  dumaiua,  wliicli  ia  A..V.  1 671  wero  returned  lU  yielding  a  yearly  reveoufi 
of  £900,WX)  (LKJ(),0O0,l>O0  taiikdii).  This  would  briug  the  toUl  income  of  the  crown  to  a 
littk-  more  timn  (J^  millions  sti^rliug. 

•  to  Mkandar  IjimW  onipemr  of  Dehli,  A.D.  148*5  -  1617,  is  reported  to  have  said  :  '  The 
magnificence  of  the  kitigo  of  Dubli  rests  on  wheat  aud  barley  ;  the  magnificeucc  of  the 
kinga  of  GujartXt  rests  on  i-t»rul  ami  poarls.'     Bird,  132.  , 

'  The  twelve  Gnjardt  jKirts  montioiied  by  Bftrlxisii  are  :  On  the  south  cooat  of  the 
peninsula,  two:roteni3i  (Pjitaii-Soinnitb,  uow  Vt-rAval),  very  rich  and  of  great  trade ; 
S<urnti-M)\n(;a1or(Miiiigi-u1),  a  town  of  commLToe,  and  Diu.  On  the  aborcs  oLlbu  prulf  of 
Cauilwiy  four  ;  Gogari  (tiogha),  a  large  town  ;  Barbesy  (Broach);  Gnanditri  or  Gsndar 
(Gandhorl,  a  very  good  town  ;  and  Cambay.  On  the  western  coast  five :  r>avel  (louder), 
ft  rich  |ilace  ;  t^urat,  a  city  of  very  pn.-at  trade  ;  IXnvy  (Gandevi),  a  place  of  great  trade  ; 
Baxnv  (Basdoin),  a  good  seaport  in  which  much  goods  arc  exchanged  ;  and  Tauamaynmba 
(Thiii'ia-Mi^hiui),  a  town  of  great  Moorinh  mosquea,  bat  of  little  trade.  (Stanley's  Barbosa, 
G9  -  <J8).  .  Tiio  only  one  of  thei>»  ports  wbo«c  identification  .secma  doubtful  iti  Ravel,  de- 
Bcrilfcd  by  Barbosu  ( page  67)'a8  a  pretty  town  of  the  Moors  on  a  good  river,  twenty  leagtiea 
•otith  of  Oanilhrtr.  Thi«agro«i  with  the  position  of  Rsfnder  on  tbeTdpti,  nearly  opjKmito 
Surat,  which  appcoxri  in  Al  Bfri^ni  (A.i>.  1030)  as  IL'tbaniir  one  of  the  cfipitah  of  soath 
Oafardt  aud  ia  incnlianod  under  the  immeK^nir,  both  in  the  Ain-i-Aiibjtri  (A<i).  Ifi90) 
and  in  the  MirSt-i-Alimedi  for  the  year  a.d.  1671 ,  a^  a  place  of  trade,  '  in  ancient  tiinea 
S  great  city.'  In  his  dBauription  of  the  wealth  of  t"'ambay,  Barbosa  ia  aupportcd  by 
the  other  Eim)pcau  travellers  of  the  lifteentli  and  early  aixteeuth  centuries.  According  to 
JJicolo  lie  Couti  (*.i).  H20  -  I^IJ)-,  the  town,  iucluding  its  aubiirba,  waa  twelve  mile:)  in 
circuit  abtunding  in  apikenard,  lac,  indigo,  myrobalang,  aud  silk,  Athanasins  Kikotin 
(A.D.  H68  -  1174)  found  it  a  manufacturing  plai-o  for  every  sort  of  gotids  as  long  gownj 
damaaki  and  blanketa  ;  and  Varthcnui  (A.i>.  1503  - 1608)  sava  it  abounds  in  grain  and  very 
gowl  fruita,  Applying  Afric*  Arabia  and  ludia  with  ailk  and  cotton  atoffa;  it  ia  im- 
posaiblo  to  deaeribe  its  excellence.'  Barbosta'a  account  of  Ahmi'dAbM  ia  borne  out  by 
the  atatement  in  the  Ain-i-Akbnri  (Olatlwin,  1 1, 63)  that  the  whole  number  of  theanlmrbs 
(/^wniji)  of  the  city  was  360,  and  iti  the  Mirit-i-Aliiuedi,  tlmt  it  once  contained  3S0 
Biihurbs  each  of  ronaiderable  iixe,  containing  good  buildinga  and  markota  filled  with 
everything  valaable  and  rare,  so  that  each  was  almost  a  city.     Blnl,  311, 
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!  i  tiT  its  chief  nobles  or  tlie  more  tuiliulcnt  classes.  In  spite  of  those 
:  ;i  \- yvarg  of  disorder,  the  proviinje  retaiued  so  miiob  of  its  former 
I'f  vfKjrity,  tlmt  the Iwast  of  the  hx'al  histnriiinslhat  in  a.d,  l^I'Mnijiinlt 
wab  in  every  ^e^l)cct  allowed  to  be  tho  linvst  ooviotry  in  Hindustmi  is 
supported  by  the  details  shortly  afterwai-de  (ad.  1o9U)  given  by  Abul 
Fazl  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari.  'Ihe  lu;^h  road  from  Pjitan  to  Baroda 
\rafi  throughout  its  length  of  150  miles  (UlO  /-o*)  lined  on  both  sides 
with  manijo  trees ;  the  fiolds  were  bounded  with  hedges  ;  and  such  was 
the  abtmdance  of  manj^'o  and  other  fruit  trees  that  the  whole  country 
seemed  a  garden.  The  people  were  well  housed  in  dwollttig-s  with 
vnklls  of  brick  and  mortar  and  with  tiled  roofs  ;  many  of  them  rode  in 
carriages  di'aNvn  by  oxen  :  the  province  was  famous  for  its  jminters, 
carvers,  inlayers,  and  other  craftsmen.' 

Like  the  jjeriod  of  the  rule  of  the  Ahmed«bad  kings,  the  period  of 
Mughal  rule  contains  two  divisions,  a  time  of  g'ood  g^overarnent  lasting 
from  A.D,  1573  to  a.d.  170l>,  and  a  time  of  disorder  from  a.d. 
1700  to  A.D.  1760.  Under  the  arrangements  introduced  by  the 
emperor  Akbar  in  ad.  1583,  the  area  of  the  province  was  consider- 
ably  curtailed.  Of  its  twenty-five  districts  nine  were  restored  to 
the  states  from  which  the  ngour  of  the  Ahmedahiid  kings  had.  wrested 
them  J  Jalor  and  Jodhpur  were-  tranf^ferrcd  to  Kajjiutana  ;  Nrigor  to 
Ajmlrj  Mulher  and  Nandurbir  to  Khdndesh  ;  Bombay,  Ba^Hein,  and 
D&man   were  allowed   to   remain  under  the  Portiiguese ;  and  Danda- 

dj4puri  (Jinjira)  was  made  over  to  the  Xizdmsh^hw(A.D.  li^O-  151)5) 
rulers  of  the  Dakhan  Ahmednagar.  Of  the  remaining  sixteen, 
Birohi,  Dungarpur,  and  Bansvada  now  in  Rrijimtina,  Xaehh,  Silnth  in 
Rflwa  Kdntha,  and  lldmnagar  (Dharampur)  in  Surat  vvfre,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute,^  allowed  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  their  Hindu  rulers. 
The  ten  remaining  districts  were  aJniinistcred  directJy  by  imjicrial 
officorsi.  But  as  the  revenues  of  the  district  of  Surat  had  been  se- 
parately assigned  -to  its  revenue  oJlicer  or  mutasaihlij  only  nine  dittricts 
with  ISt  sub-divisions  or  pan/tindhs  were  enterc<l  in  the  collections 
from  the  viceroy  of  Gujanit.  These  nine  districts  were  in  continental 
(.•ujanit,  Patan  with  seventeen  «>ub  divisions,  AhmeddbAd  with 
thirty-three,  Godhm  with  eleven,  Ch'impancr  with  thirteen,  liaruda 
with  four,  Broach  with  fQurteeu,  and  Rajpipla  (Ntindod)  with  twelve. 
In  the  peninsula  were  Sorath  with  sixty-two  and  Naviinagar  with 
eeventeen  sub  divisions.  This  lessening  of  area  seems  to  Imve  been 
accompanied  by  even  more  than  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  state 
demand.  Instead  of  £5,8iO,05U  ( Rs.5,8i,O0,6U0),  the  revenue  recovered 
in  A.D.  1571,  two  yeirs  befpre  the  province  was  annexed,  under  the 
arrangement  introduced  by  the  emperor  Akbar,  tht*  total  •  amount, 
including  the  receipts  from  Surat  and  the  tribute  of  the  six  feudatory 
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'  Oladwin's  Aiai-Akliari,  11,  62-  63.  Compare  Terry  (Voya^je,  SO,  Ml)  in  1616: 
|0«j&nit  n  very  g»udly  lar^o  And  cxccoding  rich  province  with,  buMiilcg  its  m^Ht  spaciuue 
,  popiiVms  and  rich  capital  4hni€!dibiid,  four  fair  cities  CamSay  Baroda  briocli  and  tiiirat 

with  >rr»'i\t  inwlctotho  Be<l  Soa,Achiu,  and  other  place*.  At  thi'  saoieliiuti  (I>ittu,  179-180) 
[though  thi'  viU.iu».'8  stooil  very  thick,  the  houst«  wire  t^cnL-rV.ly  very  pixjr  and  base,  all 
'  act  cliii*}  ta(^ther   some  with    eartlioii  wall.<i   and    tlat   roofi,   most  of  them  cottagM 

mwerabljr  po  jr  little  aad  b^se  Kb  up  with  sticka  tithn  titaa.  timber. 
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(listnVtsJsretumod  at  fl/tOO.llS  (Rs.  1.09,01,130)  or  little  mor€  thwi 
one-tliiril  part  of  what  waa  formerly  collected.' 

According  to  the  Mirilt-i^Ahmedi  this  revenue  of  £1,099,118 
(lis  l,Ol»/Jl,li^U)  coutinucil  to  be  realised  as  late  a>  the  vex^n  of 
Muhamuufl  tShiih  (A.n.  171^  -  1748).  But  within  the  next  twelve 
years  (a.o.  17i8-1762)  the  whole  revenue  Viad  fallen  to  £l,2:i5,i)U0 
{Re.  1,2:J,50,U00).  Of  £1,999,113  (Rs.  I,l>y,01,l:i0  ,the  totaUmount 
levied  by  Akbar  on  the  annexation  of  the  iiro\inee,  £52u,60l 
(Rs.  52/)5,0l0),  or  a  little  more  than  a  quarter,  were  set  apart  for 
imperial  use  and  royal  expense;  £55,000  (Rs.  5,50.000)  were  assigned 
for  the  support  of  the  viwroy  and  the  personal  estates  of  the  T>oi)tes, 
and  the  remainder  was  settled  for.  the  pay  of  other  othcers  of  rank  and 
eourt  ollicials.  Nearly  £30,1)00  (Rs.  3,00,000)  wore  given  awray  as 
rewards  and  })eneion8  to  religious  orders  and  establishments.^ 


'  The  docreaso  in  the  Mughal  collection  from  Oaj&rit  oompiuvd  with  tW  reTenuc* 
of  tUc  AlimudAbud  kin^s  may  have  been  due  to  Akbar's  modemtion.  It  msv  al»o  b»ve 
been  dtu  to  a  decline  iu  prosperiiy.  Compare  Ro«'a  (1617)  aooount  of  Toda  about  fifty 
niileN  south-east  of  A  jmir-  It  wiia  thv  best  and  most  popnloas  countiy  Roe  had  tteeu 
in  India.  The  district  was  level  ivith  fertile  soil  abounding  in  corn  cotton  and  cattle  and 
the  villftgo!)  were  ao  numeiv>u»  and  near  toother  as  hardly  to  exceed  a  koA  from  each 
other.  Thij  town  wao  the  beitt  built  Koe  had  seen  in  India  tiled  two-storied  hoaset  good 
enough  for  decent  shopktvpers.  It  had  been  the  roaidenee  of  a  Rtfjpnt  R&ja  before  tha 
conqucats  of  AklAr  Sh.'ih  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  good  and  strong  rock  about  which 
were  many  exci^lleiit  (forks  of  hewu  stone,  well  cut,  with  many  tanks  arched  over  with 
'weli-turoed  vaults  and  large  and  deep  descentH  to  them.  Near  it  was  a  beautiful  grove 
two  mites  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  liroad  all  planted  with  mangoes  tamarinds  aTui 
other  fruit  treei^,  divided  by  skady  walks  and  Interspersed  with  little  temples  and  idol 
altars  with  many  fountains  wells  and  summer  houses  of  carved  stone  cnriou-dy  arched 
■o  that  a  poor  banished  Englishman  mi^ht  have  been  content  to  dwell  there.  This 
observation  mav  8er\-e  universally  for  the  whole  country  that  ruin  and  devastation 
operate  everywhere.  For  since  the  property  of  all  has  become  vested  in  the  king  no 
person  takes  care  of  nnvthing  sutbnt  in  every  place  the  spoil  and  devastations  of  war 
appear  and  nowhere  in  anything  roinured.  •  Roe  in  Kerr's  Voyages,  IX.  320-3-1. 

'Bird's  History  of  Gujardt.  Another  detailed  statement  of  the  revenue  of  Oojarit 
given  iu  the  Mirat-i-Ahmcdi,  apjuirently  for  the  time  when  the  author  wrote  {a.i>.  1760) 
gives :  Revenue  from  crown  lands  £2,107,518  j  tribute-paving  divisions  or  tarktin 
£l2,7i»0  ;  Mahi  KAntha  tribute  £l7S,7il;  Watrak  KAutha  tribute  £159,768  j  and  Ssrt»r 
Kaiitha  tribute  Jil'il.lCI;  in  all  i;2,o7'J,!^7><  :  adding  to  this  i'20,O(X>  for  K»cUl, 
£40,U00  for  Dungarpur,  and  .£5000  for  Sirohi,  give*  a  grand  total  of  £2fiUfi~S. 
Acconlingto  a  statement  given  by  Bird  in  a  note  at  page  108  of  his  History,  the  rtvenne 
of  (.J»jarrtt  under  JehAngir  U.i>.100o-lt>27)  averaged  £1,26(1,000  ;  under  Aarangnb  (a.d. 
IfiSS  -  1707j  £l,iiig,GJ2  ;  aud  under  Muhamma*!  Shifh  (A.D.  1719  •  174&)  £1,'21S,300.  Iu 
this  passage  the  reveuoe  under  the  t-mjieror  Akbar  [A.P,  ]u6<l  - 1605)  is  given  at  £66.?'<fi, 
ITiis  total  is  taken  from  Gladwin's  Ain-i-Akbari.  But  at  vol.  II.  page  73  of  that  work 
there  would  seem  to  be  some  misoalculaliou  ;  for  while  the  total  iiumbj-r  of  damn  (,>„th  of 
a  rupe*0  is  43,GS,0^/10],  the  conversion  into  rujtees  is  Rs.  ll),y*i,123  inttend  of 
Kb,  ],U9,20i^*5^i»  Thi'  corresponding  returns  given  by  Mr,  Thomas  (llev.  of  the  Hog. 
Emp.  page  62)  are  under  Akbar,  A.D.  1*194,  £l,093.4Li;  under  Hhilh  Jahftn.  a.d.  1648, 
£l,32r),fX>Uj  and  under  Aurangzib,  A,i>.  1()68  £2,173,220,  a.d.  1663  -  166C  £1:5:19,500, 
A.U.  1097  £2,330,500.  aad  a.p.  3  707  £1,519,6^3.  The  varieties  in  the  currency  employed 
in  different  pnrts  of  the  accounts  cause  some  confusion  in  calculating  the  tiu  jarjit  ri'venne. 
Under  the  A'hmed&bud  kings  the  accounts  were  kept  in  tdnkd*  or  lin  of  rupees,  while 
tinder  the  Mughals  ddmsoT  Ath  of  a  nipecti-iok  the  place  of  tankdt.  The  revenues  from 
Sunt  BanSia  Broach  aTid  other  distrieth  8i>uth  of  the  Mihi  were  retnrm'd  in 
ehtmgitU,  a  coin  varj-ing  in  value  fruni  something  »fvcr  jlrds  of  a  rupee  to  slightly  less 
than  4 ;  '-ho  revenues  from  KAdhanpur  and  Morvi  were  entered  iu  malfmiuli»t  a  coin 
nearly  identical  in  value  with  the  chamjizi,  while,  as  noticed  above,  the  tribute  and 
ouatoma  dues  are  returned  in  a  gold  currency,  the  tribate  in  Avmr  of  about  8a.  (Rs.  4) 
and  the  customs  in  ibrdhimU  of  9e.  (Its.  41), 
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Besides  lightening  tlie  state  demand  tlie  emperor  Akbar  introduced 
improvements:  (I)  Tho  survey  of  the  land;  (2)  The  pajTuent 
of  the  headmen  or  raukadila7nii  o£  government  villages;  and  (3) 
The  restoration  to  emiaU  euperibr  landholders  of  the  share  they 
formerly  enjo}ed  in  the  lands  of  government  %'illages.  The  sxxr- 
vey  which  was  entrueted  to  Kaja  Todar  Mai,  the  revenue  minister 
of  the  empire,  was  completed  in  A.u.  1575.  The  operationB  were 
confined  to  a  sujatl  portion  of  the  whole  area  of  the  province. 
Besides  the  six  tributary  districts  which  were  unaffected  by  the 
jae&sxxie,  Godhra  in  the  east^  the  western  peninsula,  'and  a  largo 
portion  of  the  central  strip  of  directly  go\'erned  lands  were  excluded, 
•o  that  of  the  184  sub-divisions  only  64  were  surveyed.  In  a.d.  1575, 
of  7j2|>l,S49  acres  (12,3(30,594  bicfbds),  tlxe  whole  area  measured, 
4,920,818  acres  (8,374,49s  biffMn)  or  about  two-thirds  were 
found  to  be  fit  for  cultivation,  and  the  remainder  was  waste.  In  those 
parte  of  the  directly  governed  dibtricts  where  the  land- was  not  measured 
the  existing  method  of  determining  the  government  share  <>i  the 
produce  either  by  selecting  a  portion  of  the  field  while  the  cropwas  still 
standing,  or  by  di\"iding  the  grain  heap  at  harvest  time,  was  continued. 
In  surveyed  disU-icts  the  amount  paid  was  determined  by  the  area  and 
character  of  the  land  under  cvdtivation.  Payment  was  made  either 
in  grain  or  in  money,  according  to  the  instructions  ipsued  to  tho 
revenue-collect tirp,  '  that 'when  it  would  not  prove  oppresfcive  the  value 
of  the  grain  should  I>e  taken  in  ready  money  at  the  market  price.'' 
The  chief  change  in  the  revenue  management  was  that,  inbtcad  of  each 
year  calculating  the  government  thare  from  t^e  character  of  the  crop, 
au  uniform  demand  was  fiicd  to  run  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 

Another  important  effect  of  this  survey  was  to  extend  to  cultivators 
in  simple  villaL^es  the  projjrietiry  interest  in  the  soil  formerly  enjoyed 
only  by  the  ftharcholders  of  joint  villages.  By  this  ehango  the  power 
of  the  inihtary  nobles  to  make-  undue  exactions  from  flhe  cultivators  in 
their  atsigned  lauds  was  to  some  extent  checked.  It  was,  perhaps,  also 
an  indirect  effect  of  this  more  definite  settlement  of  the  crown  demand 
tliat  the  revenue  agents  of  government  and  of  the  holdei-K  of  assigned 
lands,  finding  that  the  revenues  could  be  realised  without  their  help, 
refused  to  allow  to  the  heads  of  villages  certain  reveauc  tlues  which, 
in  return  for  their  servncee,  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Accordingly, 
in  A.D.  1589-90,  these  heads  of  villages  appealed  to  government 
and  Akbar  decided  that  in  assigned  districts  as  well  as  in  the  crown 
domains  from  the  collections  of  government  lands  two-and-a-half  per 
cent  should  be  set  apai-t  as  a  perqtiisite  for  men  of  this  class." 
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•  Iui4-Akbari  (Gladwin),  T.  S06.  The  Xin-i-Akbari  inentionB  four  w»yi  of  Cftlcu- 
lathig tho  ttaU)  share  in  nn  nnsurveicd  field  :  (1)  to  tneaaure  the  Ifltid  with  thi*  cropi 
rtanding  and  make  an  Citimuto  ;  (2)  to  n-aii  the  cmpg,  colk-ot  the  f.Tain  in  burnn, 
and  divide  it  according  to  n^ivMiinc-nt ;  (3)  to  diviilp  the  field  as  loon  as  the  setd  ia  sown ; 
and  (4)  to  ^ther  the  grain  into  heaps  on  the  flekl  and  tlivide  it  there.  • 

*  Tlie  nien  to  whom  this  2J  per  cent  was  granted  are  nferred  to  in  the  Mir4t-i- 
Xiimedi  as  detdit.  Whatever  doubt  may  attaih  to  the  prefiitc  meaning  of  the  term 
tUjHii  it  seems  clear  thut  it  ^tm  a»  village  headmen  that  the  rlctdu  petitioned  for  and 
racrivcd  this  grant.  These  dtAdU  were  the  liends  of  villages  with  whom,  as  noticed  above, 
th*  government   agent    for  collecting-  the  nvcniie  de.^lt,   and   who,  agrwing   for  tb» 
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AVhen  tho  heads  of  village  laid  their  own  private  grievsnce 
government,  they  also  brought  to  its  notice  that  the  Koli  and  R^jpat 
landownerB,  whose  shares  in  government  vilL^es  had  been  resumed  by 
the  crown  in  A. D.  1545,  had  since  that  time  continued  in  a  state  o( 
discontent  and  revolt  and  were  then  causing  the  ruin  of  the  subjects  and 
a  deficiency  in  the  government  collections.  An  inquiry  waa  iostitutcd, 
and,  to  eatiaf y  the  claims  of  landowners  of  tbis  class,  it  was  agreed 
that,  on  furaiBhing  good  secxirity  for  their  conduct  and  receiving  tjia 
government  mark  on  their  contingent  of  cavalry,  tbey  sliould  again 
be  put  in  possession  of  a  one-fourth  share  of  the  land  of  government 
villages.  While  the  province  was  managed  agreeably  to  these  regukf 
tions,  saj^  the  author  of  the  Mir&t-i-Ahmedi,  its  prosperity  oontuiaed 
to  increase.^ 

Though  those  moaeures  did  much  to  check  internal  disorder,  Gujarat, 
for  several  years  after  it  came  under  Mughal  control,  continued 
distui'bed  by  insurrections  among  the  nobles,  and  so  imperfectly 
protected  from  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies  that  between  the  years 
A. D.  1573  and  10U9  each  gf  its  three  richest  cities,  Abmedabdd 
Cambay  and  Sui-at,  was  in  turn  taken  and  plundered.*    Daring  the  rest 

whole  irilUge  cantrifaution,  tkcmiolveg  CArried  out  the  detAili  of  allotment  knd  collertion 
from  tlifl  indiridtial  euUivtvtorii.  In  Uie  tliarchold  vilkg;c8  north  of  the  NArbada, 
beadm&n  who  wuald  bu  tutitled  to  this  2^  per  cent  was  the  tvpresc-atative  of  the 
villa^  sharehiildi'M.  South  of  ibc  NHrbada,  in  villa);c«  originally  coloiiiswi  by  o: 
of  the  »tiitc,  tho  repiVM.>ntativc»  of  thcw  officers  would  enjoy  th«  -|  I^i*  cent.  In  •outb 
lliijarilt  the  detdi*  or  brads  uf  villages  al»o  act«d  udiitrict  hercditAry  revenue  officer*  ; 
hut  it  wa«  not  h.»  diotrict  hi'rcditary  revenue  'officen,  but  u  heads  of  villag«y«,  that  they 
received  from  Akbur  this  2J  per  cent  aamgnmcRt.  In  north  Gujarat  thcr»>  were  dtniit 
who  wore  unly  district  revenue  officer*.  These  men  would  aeem  to  iMve  received  no  p«rt 
of  Akbar'a  grant  in  luSll-iK>,  for  as  late  as  a.d.  1706  the  euip^Tor  Aorangzfb,  huvine 
oceasiou  to  make  inquiries  into  the  position  of  tho  </u(fur,  found  that  hitherto  they  had 
been  supported  by  cessea  and  illegal  exactiong,  and  ordered  that  a  stop  thould  be  put 
to  all  MUch  exaoliunii,  and  a  fixed  aiMigiuncnt  of  2^  per  cent  on  the  revenues  of  the 
villiigcf4  under  their  charge  Bbould  be  allowed  them.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the 
Kurat  dtinii*  succeedetl  in  obtaining  Anrangzfb'»  grant  of  2i  per  cent  as  district  rcvvnue 
officers  iu  additioo  to  Akbar's  (A.D.  1589}  atsigninent  of  2\  per  cent  a*  head*  of 
villnRe».  •  i 

•  Hird's  Hi-ttory  of  Giijardt,  409. 

*  Xhmod;lb:'ul  "(a.d.  15S3)  by  Muznffar  Shah  the  Itwt  king  of  'GujarAt ;  Cambay 
(A..b.  1573)  by  Mulukinmad  Huaain  Mirm  ;  and  Knrat  (a.D.  1609)  by  M«lik  Ambar  the 
famous  general  of  tho  king  of  Ahmednagnr.  In  snch  unsettled  tiuie«  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  European  travellers  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuric*, 
between  Ahmediibild  and  Canil>ay  fun  ad  native  merchants  uiarrhing  in  large  weekly 
caravans  which  rested  at  niglil  wiihJii  a  space  barricaded  by  carts.  (Kerr,  IX.  l!f7 
and  201.)  The  English  merchants,  on  their  way  from  one  factory  to  another,  were 
accompanied  by  an  escort,  and,  iu  spite  of  their  guard,  were  ou  more  than  one  oocaaioo 
attacked  by  largo  bands  of  Bdjpuls,  (Kerr,  IX.  ]  £7, 187,  '-'01 ,  203.)  As  rpgaids  the  staU 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  province,  Nicholas  Ufflet,  who  went  from  Agra  to  t-'urat  aboat 
1610,  describes  the  north,  froia  .llirflor  to  Ahmedibid,  as  tliroughout  tho  whole  way  a 
sandy  and  woody  country,  full  of  thievish  beastly  men,  and  savagwbeasts  such  as  lions 
and  tig<.'ri< ;  from  Abinedab^  to  Ciunbay  the  road  was  through  sands  and  woods  much 
infested  by  thieves  ;  from  Cainhay  to  Broach  it  was  a  woody  and  dangerous  journey  ;  bafc 
from  Brooch  to  Surat  the  country  woe  goodly,  fertile,  and  full  of  villages,  aboundii^  ia 
wild  date  trees.  (Kerr,  VIII.  303.)  Passing  from  the  mouth  of  tho  Trfpti  to  Surat 
Mr.  Cuplatul  ('21th  Dec.  1013)  woe  delighted  to  see  at  the  same  time  the  goodlusifc 
spring  and  harvest  ho  had  ever  seoti.  '  Often  of  two  adjoining  flelda,  on*  was  a«  green 
us  a  fine  meadow,  and  the  other  waving  yellow  like  gold  and  ready  to  be  cut  down,  and 
all  along  the  roads  were  many  gooiUy  villages.'    (Kerr,  IX,  119.)    At  that  time  the  atata 

'of   northeast  Cujarit  was   very   different.     Terry,  1617  tVoyage,  404),  desoribca  tfa« 
jMMsage  of  uineU'cn   day*  from   MlnJui  near  Dli4J  to  .\Iiincdabijid  a*  short  journeys 


of  ihe  seventeenth  century,  though  the  cotintry  was  from  time  to  time 
disturbed  by  Koli  and  lidjput  risingSj  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
century  suffered  much  from  the  raids  of  the  Mariithas,  tho  viceroys 
were,  on  the  whole,  able  to  maintain  their  authority,  repressinjj  the 
outbreaka  of  the  dieorderly  classes,  and  enforcing  the  imperial  claims 
for  tribute  on  the  more  independent  feudatory  chiefs.  Throughout 
the  greater  part  of  tho  seventeenth  century  the  general  state  of  the 
province  seems  to  liave  been  prosperous.  Its  cities  were  the  wonder 
of  European  travellers.  Surat,  which  only  sineie  the  transfer  of  Gujarat 
to  the  Mugba!  empire  had  risen  to  hold  a  place  among  its  chief 
centres  of  trade,  was,  in  a.d.  1664,  when  taken  by  Shiv^ji,  rich  enough 
to  supply  him  with  plunder  in  treasure  and  precious  stones  wortli  a 
jmllion  sterUng  ^;  and  at  that  time  Cambay  is  said  to  have  been  beyond 
comparison  greater  than  Surat,  and  Ahmeddb^d  much  richer  and  more 
populous  than  either.^ 

From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  disorder  increaeed. 
Unable  to  rely  for  support  on  the  imperial  court,  the  viceroys  failed  to 
maintain  order  among  the  leading  nobles,  or  to  enforce  theii*  tribute  from 
the  more  powerful  feudatories.  And  while  the  small  Koli  and  Rajput 
landholders,  freed  from  the  contiol  of  a  strong  central  power,  were 
destroying  the  militaj-y  posts,  taking  possession  of  the  state  share  of 
village  landij^  and  levying  dues  from  their  more  peaceful  neighbom^, 
the  burden  of  the  Maratba  tribute  was  year  by  year  growing  heavier. 
During  the  laet  ten  years  of  Musalmdn  rale  bo  entirely  did  the  viceroy's 
authority  foi*sake  him,  that,  acconling  to  the  author  of  the  Mirllt-i- 
Ahmedi,  when  the  great  landholders  refused  to  pay  their  tribute,  the 
viceroy  had  no  power  to  enforce  payment.  And  so  faithless  had  the 
great  landowners  become  that  the  viceroy  could  not  pass  the  city  gate 
without  an  escort.* 
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»  wilckrneiw  whera  &  way  bftd  to  bo  cat  and  made  even  and  tlie  great  space  requiivd  for 
tlii>  Mu^luil's  cninp  rid  luid  mitle  plain  Ijjr  grubbing  up  tnut*  and  buKhes.  And  between 
Cambay  and  Ahmcddb&d  Do  la  Vallc,  l.i>.  1623  (Travels,  Haklyt  Ed,  I.  9:2),  iVBolv«i  to  go 
with  tho  fcifllft  «ince  the  ioKcurity  of  the  ways  did  not  allow  liiui  to  go  alone.  Still  at  that 
tiuic  GujarJLl'ax  a  wholu  {m^  »bovc  page  220  note  2)  wa»  an  cxveedin§r  rich  pruyince, 
a  doscription  which  twenty  years  lator  (1&38)  is  bornt;  out  by  Mnndclilo  (Travels, 
French  Eidiiion,  56) :  No  provineo  in  India  is  more  fertile;  none  jields  more  fruit  or 
victiuiU.  With  the  boMt  of  the  anthor  of  the  Mirat-i-Ahmcdi  (a.d.  ]75iJ)  that  Gujarat 
was  the  richert  province  in  India  compare  Khifii  Khan'B(A.D.  17i9f  remark  (Elliot,  VIL 
630) :  Tbi«  rich  province  which  no  other  province  in  India  can  equal. 

'  Ornu>'s  Historical  Fragments,  1!^. 

'  The  following  aro  some  of  the  notice*  of  Ahmeddbdd  and  Cambay  by  the  Kuropean 
tiavelkn  of  the  Mventeenth  centnry  -.  Camliay,  1508,  trade  so  great  that  if  he  had  not 
•eea  it  he  would  not  have  believed  it  possible  {Cicsar  Frederick);  1623,  indifferent 
large  with  sn^oicntly  spaeious  suborbs  and  a  great  concourse  of  vessels  (Do  la 
VaUe,  Haklyt  Edition,  I,  66-67);  163^,  beyond  comparinon  larger  tlian  Surat 
(MandoUlo,  iO]  -108);  I66'3-1671,  twice  as  big  as  iSurat  (Baldnus  in  Churchill,  III. 
506).  Jthmoddbid,  1698,  a  very  great  city  and  populous  (Cosar  Frederick)  ;  1623, 
competently  large  with  great  suburbs,  a  goodly  and  great  city,  with  large  fair  and 
rtnJght  but  sadly  dusty  streets  (De  i»  Valle,  Haklj-t  Edition,*!,  96) ;  1627,  large  and 
beanliful  with  many  broad  and  comely  streets,  a  rich  and  nniform  ba^r,  and  Ahopa 
redundant  nith  gums  perfumes  spices  silks  cottons  and  calicoes  (Herbert's  TraveU, 
3rd  Editinn,  66) ;  1638,  great  manufactures,  satin  and  velvet,  nlk  and  cotton  (Mandclslo, 
1*0) !  1695,  the  greatest  city  in  India,  nothing  inferior  to  Venice  for  rich  silks  and  gold 
atuffs  (Gemolli  Careri  in  Churchill,  IV.  188J.  .  • 

'Bird,  411. 
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The  above  sumnmry  contains  frequent  references  to  three  ckaaee  of 
zamindarx:  [\) 'V\\Q  zaiininl lira  ol  the  self-governod  Btatee ;  (2)  Tha 
greater    zaminddrs  ,pf    the    crown    districts  j   and    (3j    llie 

zamiiuhirs  of  the  crown  diet ricts. 

In  the  caee  of  the  zamlnddrs  of  self-governed  states  the  principle 
was  military  service  and  no  tribute.  The  author  of  the  Mirat-i-Ahmeili 
says  that  finally  the  zamindnrs  of  the  self-governed  etatt's  ccaised  to 
do  service.  In  epite  of  this  stat-ement  it  seems  probable  that  some  of 
this  class  served  almost  until  the  complete  collapse  of  the  empire, 
and  that  tribute  was  rarely  levied  from  them  by  an  armed  force.  In 
the  Mirftt-i-Ahniedi  account  of  the  office  of  mOaluldr  or  tinzim  fulnih 
the  follo^-ing  iiassago  oocui*6 :  When  occasion  aroee  the  ndzinm  nsed  to 
take  with  their  aniiies  the  contingents  of  the  lUn^s  of  Udepur- 
Diiiigarpur  and  Biintivada,  which  were  always  permanently  posted 
outside  their  oliicial  residences  (in  Ahmeddbrid).  This  thowe  that- 
these  great  tnv\indi'ir»  had  official  residences  at  the  capital,  where 
probab'y  their  contingents  were  posted  under  trakils  or  agents.  It 
therefore  peems  probable  that  their  tribute  too  would  be  paid  through 
their  repre.«!cntative8  at  the  capital  and  that  a  military  force  was 
seldom  sent  against  them.  Accordingly  notices  of  military  expedition* 
in  the  tributary  sarhirg  are  rare  though  thfy  were  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  the  crown  districts. . 

The  position  of  the  zanihtddrs  of  the  Ichdha  or  crown  district*  was 
very  ilifferent  from  that  of  the  zamiuddra  of  self-governed  territoriee. 
The  khdha  saftunddrs  had  been  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  their 
ancestral  estates  which  were  admimstcred  by  the  Nniceregal  revenue 
ertablishment.  In  some  instances  their"  capitalif  had  been  annexed. 
Even  if  not  annexed  the  capital  was  the  teat  of  tkfaujddr  who  poBoeaoed 
the  authority  and  encrosichcd  daily  on  the  rights  and  pri\nleg€8  of  the 
chieftain.  The  principal  chiefs  in  this  position  were  those  of  R&jpipla 
and  Idar  in  G'ujarAt  and  the  Jtim  of  Nav^nagar  in  KAthia>'i<j[».  Of  the 
throe,  R^jpipla  had  beon  deprived  of  his  capital  Nandod  and  of  all 
the  fertile  districts^  and  was  reduced  to  a  barren  sovereignty  over 
rocVs  hills  and  Bhils  at  Rrtjpipla.  Idar  had  suffered  similar 
treatment  and  the  capital  was  the  seat  of  a  Muhammadan  faujddr. 
Navinagar,  which  hwl  hitherto  k*en  a  tributary  <»a»Avir,  was  durii^ 
the  reign  of  Aurangzib  made  a  crown  district.  But  after  Anrangzibs 
death  the  Jdm  returned  to  his  capital  and  again  resumed  his  tributary 
relations. 

The  lesper  holders,  including  grd»ids  tranidddrs  and  others,  had 
euffci'ed  similar  deprivation  of  lands  and  were  subject  to  much 
encroachment  from  the  government  officiab.  Throughout  the  empire 
widespread  discontent  prevailed  among  subordinate  holders  of  this 
description  as  well  as  among  all  tho  zaminddi'd  of  the  crown  districts, 
BO  that  the  successes  of  Shivri  ji  in  the  Dakhan  found  ardent  sympathisers ' 
even  in  Gujarat.  When  the  zamindars  saw  that  this  Hindu  rebel 
was  strong  enough  to  pillage  Surat  they  began  to  hope  that  a  day 
of  deliverance  was  near.  The  death  of  Aurangzib  (a.d.  17t>7)  was  the 
signal  for  these  restless  spirits  to  bestir  themselves.  When  the  Mardth^ 
began  regidai'  inroads  they  wore   hailed  as  deliverers  from  the  yolci 
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the  Mugfhal.      The  R^jpipla  chief  afforded    them  shelter  and  a 

e  through  his  .country.     The  encouragement  to  anarchy  given 

y  some  of  the   Rajput  viceroys  who  were  arLxious  to  umancipate 

hemselves  from  the  central  control  further  ouahlod  many  chieftains 

rdsids  and  others  to  absorh  large  portions  of  the  crown  domaine, 

.nd    even    to    recover    their   ancient    capitals.      Finally    dieaffected 

Muh&mmadan  faiijddrs  succeeded  in  Imilding  np  estates-  out  cf  the 

possessions  of  the  crown    and  founding  the  families  which  most  of   the 

present  Muhammadan  cMtf tains  of  Gujarat  represent. 

When  the  imperial  ^  power  hatl  l)cen  usurped  hy  the  Marjitha 
ers,  the  chiefs  who  had  just  shaken  off  Uie  more  powerful  Muglial 
'oke  were  by  no  jneans  disposed  tamely  to  submit  to  Manitha 
omination.  Every  chief  resisted  the  levy  of  tribute  and  Momin  Khan 
reconquered  Ahmcdtlbikl,  In  this  struggle  the  Mardthfis  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  dissensions  between  the  Posh wa  and  the  Gaik- 
wdr.  They  were  also  unaware  of  the  actual  extent  of  the  old  imperial 
domain  and  were  ignorant  of  the  amount  of  tribute  formerly  levied. 
They  found  that  the  faiijddrs,  who,  in  retiirn  for  Manitha  aid  in  enabling 
them  to  absorb  the  crown  pargundhs,  haA  agreed  to  pay  tribute,  now 
joined  the  zam'nxddrs  in  resisting  ilardtha  demands,  while  with  few 
exceptions  the  rf^aa/s  and  wm/»/» if iiurtf  either  openly  allied  themselves 
with  the  zamhiddrs  or  were  by  force  or  fraud  deprived  of  their  records. 
So  serious  were  the  obstacles  to  the  collection  of  the  Marutha  tribute 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  British  alliance  in  a.d,  1S02,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  GdikwfSr  would  have  been  unable  to  enforce  his 
demands  in  his  more  distant  possessions.  The  British  alhance  checked 
the  disintegration  of  the  Gaikw^r's  power,  and  the  permanent  settlement 
of  the  tribute  early  in  this  century  enabled  that  chief  to  collect  a  large 
revenue  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  Not  only  were  rebels  like 
!MalhArrao  and  Kanoji  suppressed,  but  powei-f  ul  servants  like  Vithalrdv 
Devdji,  who  without  doubt  would  have  asserted  their  independencOj, . 
were  confirmed  in  their  allegiance  and  the  rich  possessions  they  had 
acquired  became  part  of  the  Gdikwtir's  dominions. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  while  the  larger  chiefs  were  busy 
absorbing  whole  pargandhs  the  lesser  chiefs  were  more  backward. 
They  too  annexed  villages  and  even  Mughal  posts  or  thdndhs,  while 
lodntdddrs  or  sharers  absorbed  the  talpat  or  state  portion,  and,  under 
the  name  of  tora  gards,^  daring  spirits  imposed  certain  rights  over 
crown  villages  once  their  ancient  possessions,  or,  under  the  name  of  pdl 
or  vul,  enforced  from  neighbouring  villages  payments  to  secure  immunity 
from  pillage.  Even  in  the  Baro<la  district  of  the  thirteen  Mughal  posts  . 
only  ten  now  belong  to  the  GiikwAr,  two  having  been  conquered  by 
^irdsida  and  one  having  fallen  under  Broach.  In  Saurilshtra  except 
BiiDpur  and  Gogha  and  those  in  the  Amreli  district,  not  a  single  Mnghal 
poet  is  in  the  possession  either  of  the  British  Government  or  of  the 
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'  The  nanal  explanation  of  t^a  gartU  is  the  woid  toda  meaning  the  beau-end 
above  each  house  door.  The  aease  being  that  it  was  a  levy  exuited  from  every  hoaso 
in  the  Tillage.  A  more  likely  derivation  it  t^da  a  heap  or  money-bag  with  the  kdm 
of  a  ready-money  levy.  Toda  differed  from  tol  in  being  exacted  from  the  gardt  or 
land  once  the  property  of  the  levier'i  anceitors. 
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IfttrDdnetion-      Gdikw^r.     A  referenoe  to  the  Mngiba]  posts  in  otber  parts  of  Gnjarlft 
Oommoir  of       shows  that  the  same  result  followed  the  collapse  q^  Musalm&a  power. 

^vss^^xMi.  Since  the  introduction  of  Musalnodn  rule  in  a.d.  1297  each  sneoeasiTie 

A.i>.  i2sn  •  802.      government  has  been  subverted  by  the  ambition  of  the  nobles  and  fhe 

Power  of  disaffection  of  the  chiefs.    It  was  thus  that  the  Gujarat  Sultins  rendep- 

Lood  Chief*.       ^  themselves  independent  of  Dehli.     It  was  thus  that  the  SatMn'c 

territories  became  divided  among  the  nobles,  whose  dissensions  re^ieed 

•        ^      the  province  to  Akbar's  authority.    It  was  thus  that  the  chi^  tod  local 

governors,  conniving  at  Mardtha  inroads,    subverted  Mu^^l  mis. 

Finally  it  was  thus  that  the  Giikw&r  lost  his  hold  of  his  posnoBrioiui 

and  was  rescued  from  ruin  solely  by  the  power'of  the  British. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  MUSALMAN  GOVERNORS. 

A.D,  1297  - 1403. 

Except  the  great  expedition  of  Mahmml  Gliaznawi  againBt  Somn^tli 
in  A.D.  1024' ;  tlic  defeat  of  Muhammml  iluiz-ud-din  or  Shahab-ud-din 
Gliori  by  BhJm  Dev  II.  of  Ai.ioiiildv^da  about  a.d.  1178^  j  and  the 
I  sack  of  AnHliiliivada  and  defeat  of  Bhim  by  Kutb-ud-din 
k  in  A.D.  1194,  until  the  reip^n  of  AlA-ud-dhi  Khilji  in  A.n.  1295- 1315, 
GujarAt, remained  free  from  M idiammadun  interference.^  In  A.D.  1297, 
Ulugh  Khfin,  jgrenera!  of  Ajd-ud-din  and  Nasrat  Khan  Wazir  were  sent 
against  Anahildvada.  They  took  tlie  city  expelling  Karan  Wjighela, 
usually  called  Glido  The  AlaJ,  who  took  refuge  at  De\'gat!h  with 
K/lmdeva  the  Yjidav  sovereign  of  the  north  Daklian.*  They  next  seized 
KbaruMt  (the  modem  Carabay),  and,  after  appointing  a  local  governor, 

turned  to  Dehli.  From  this  time  Gujardt  remained  under  Muliammadan 
■power,  and  Ulugh  Khjtn,  a  man  of  great  energy,  by  rejieated  expeditions 
consolidated  the  conquest  and  established  Muliammadan  rule.  The 
KAnaddeva  Htlga  snye  that  he  plundered  Somndth,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  conquered  Jh-ilor  (the  ancient  Jh^limlar)  from  the 
Songarha  ChohAns.-''  After  Ulugh  Khiin  had  governed  Giijarilt  fur 
about  twenty  yearti,  at  the  instigation  of  Malik  Kafur,  he  was  recalled 
and  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Ala-ud-din.^ 

Ulugh  Khan's  departure  shook  Muhammadan  power  in  Gujarlit,  and 
Kam^bud-din,  whom  Mubarak  Khilji  sent  to  quell  the  disturbances, 
■waa  slain  in  battle.     Sedition  spread  till  Ain-ul-Mulk  Multani  aiTived 

>  Bomnath  (north  l&tituils  '0°  55' ;  eaat  Inngitude  70'  33'),  thct«mple  of  Mah.vlev 
'  Lord  of  the  Moon,"  near  the  sonthprn  extremity  of  ^be  peninsula  of  KiithidvHtltt. 

'  A!_i*hilikv.i(ja  (mirth  ktituile  23°  4'''  ;  east  l>nigitu>Ie  72^  ill'),  Nehrw;iln  or  I'litiin,  on 

the  south  baak  of  the  i^araawati  rii'er,  ftixty-fivn  miles  northeast  of  Ahtncil.lbd<1,  wiia 

[Iroxn  A.D.  746  to  A.  d.  129.S  the  oajihal  of  the  Rlj]mt  dyniii!itie>*  «t  (JujarAt.     As  a  result 

'cf  MahftinTna<l  Ghori's  defeat  the  TArikh-i-Sorath  (Burgtaa,  112  - 113)  stiktea  that  the 

Tarkish  Afghdn  iind  Mnchal  pri»ooera,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Kuraan  (XXIV,  '2fi) 

were  distributed,  the  Tviekef.  wotnerj  to  the  wicked  men  and  the  good  women  to  the 

good  men.     Of  the  male   pri.sriQerii  the  better  cla-ss  after  having  their  heaths  shaved 

were  enrolled  among  the  (^hakuwAl  and  WAdbel  tribes  of  Ritjpnta.     The  lower  class 

werfi  allotted  to  the  Kolia,  Khi'ints,  Bdhrito,  and  Ucrr.    All  were  allowed  to  keep  their 

riredding  and  funeral  ceremonies  and  to  remain  aloof  from  otJier  cloasefl. 

*  The  MirSt-i-AhmeJi  give«  an  account  of  an  expedition  by  one  AlifkhAn  a  noble 
of  Sult&n  Hanjar'fl  against  Amhilikvida  in  a.i>.  12&-7.  He  ia  said  to  have  Ituilt  the  largo 
atone  mo.sijuc  witlw^ut  the  city.  Alifkh4ii  returned  UQSucce88ful,  but  not  witbout 
levying  ttibutt'. 

*  Devfradh  near  Daulatabad  in  the  D.nkhan,  about  ten  milea  north-west  of  Anrang-I- 
,,li4d  (north  latitude  19°  57;  east  lonjritude  75"  18').  The  Mirat-l-Ahraedi  bos  Devgadh 
,  Chandah,  which  is  in  the  Central  Prorincca. 

*Jhillor  (north  ktitude  25°  23  ;  eaat  longitude  72*  40')  in  the  RAjpnt  etato  of 
Jodlipur,  ReVttuty  luIIob  south-west  by  south  m>m  the  city  of  Jodhpnr, 

*  Bayley  (Gumrilt,  39  ntite)  shows  strong  ground  for  hulding  that,  though  OujarUt 
was  conquered  by  Ulugh  Khiin  a  brother  of  AU-ud-din,  its  first  governor  was  not 
Ulugh  Kliin  but  Alp  Kluln  a  brother-in-l'ftw  of  Al.-i-ud-din.  According  to  this  account 
IJlogh  KhAn  died  in  a.  D.  l'J99  and  Alp  Kbda  at  Mnlik  Kafiir's  instigation  was  kiU«d 
in  a.0. 1315.     Zii  Bami  (SUiot,  III.  1&9}  supports  this  nccount. 
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with  a  powerful  army,  defeated  the  rebels  and  restored  order.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Zufar  Khiln,  who  after  completing  the  ttibjectiqa 
of  the. country  was  recalUd,  and  his  place  supplied  by  Hisam-nd-dm 
ParmAr.^  Thi^  ofiicer,  showinp  treasonable  intentions,  was  impritoDed 
and  sm^ceeJed  by  Malik  W4jiil-ud-din  Kuraishi,  who  was  afu^rwaids 
ennobled  by  the  title  of  Tfij  or  JSadr-ul-Mulk.  Khusraw  Kbin  Parmar 
was  then  appointed  governor,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  ever 
joined  his  appointment.  The  next  governor  to  whom  reference  is  made  is 
Tdj-uNMuIk,  who  about  a.d.  132U,  was,  for  the  second  time,  «faoeen  as 
governor  by  SultAn  GhifSs-ud-din  Tughlak.  Be  was  succeeded  by 
Malik  Mukbil,  who  held  the  titles  of  Khtin  JaMn  and  Naib-i-MukhtAr, 
and  who  was  appointed  by  Sultan  Muhammad  Tiighlak,  a.d.  1325- 
1351.  Subsequently  the  same  emperor  granted  the  government  of 
GnjarAt  to  Ahmad  Ayaz,  Malik  Mukbil  continuing 'to  act- as  hie 
deputy.  Afterwards  when  Ahmad  Ayiiz,  who  received  the  title  of 
Khwjijah  Jahiin,  proceeded  as  governor  to  Gujarat,  Malik  Mnkhil 
acted  as  his  minister.  And  about  a.d.  1338,  when  Khwajah  Jah^n 
was  sent  against  the  emperor's  nephew  Karshdsp  and  the  Raja  of 
Kampila-  who  hatl  sheltered  him,  Malik  Mukbil  succeeded  to  the  po«t 
of  governor.  On  one  occasion  between  Barotla  and  Dabhoi  Malik 
Mukbil,  who  was  escorting  treasure  and  a  caravan  of  merchants  to  Dehh, 
was  plundered  by  some  bands  of  the  Aminlni  Sadah  or  Captains  of 
Hundreds  freelances  and  freebooters,  most  of  them  Xew  Musalmanu 
or  lluffliul  converts,  and  the  rest  Turk  and  Afghan  adventureiu  This 
success  enilioldencd  thet*  banditti  and  for  several  years  they  caused  loss 
and  confusion  in  GnjarAt.  At  laf^t,  about  a.d.  1346^  being  joined  by 
cei'tain  Muhammadan  nobles  and  Hindu  chieftains,  they  broke  into 
open  relx'lliou  and  defeated  one  Aziz,  who  was  appointed  by  tlio 
em[)aroi  to  mareh  against  them.  In  the  following  year,  A.D.  1347, 
Midiainmad  Tughlak,  advancing  in  person,  defeated  the  rebels,  and 
Racked  tliu  towns  of  Caraljay  and  Snmt.  During  the  same  campaign 
he  drove  the  Unhil  chief  .^loklieniji  out  of  his  stronghold  on  Pimm 
Island  near  Gogha  on  the  Gulf  of  C^ambay,  and  then,  landing  his  forces, 
after  a  stubljorn  conilict,  defeated  the  Goliils,  killing  Mokher^ji  and* 
capturing  Gogha.  Aftcrwurdt  Muhammad  Tughlak  left  for  Daulatabad 
in  tbe  iJakhan,  and  in  his  ahponce  the  chiefs  and  nobies  iinder  Malik 
Tiighan,  a  leader  of  tiie  Amirdni  Swdah,  again  rcbelli;"d,  and,  obtaining 
iJObbCBsion  of  ]*iitau,  iinpiiHoniHl  Aluizz-ud-din  the  \-icoroy.  The  inhur- 
gonts  then  plundered  Ciimbny,  and  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Broach. 
Muhammad  Tughlak  at  once  marched  for  Gujarat  and  relieved  Broach, 
Malik  Ti'ighan  retreating  to  Cambay,  whither  he  was  followed* by 
Malik  Yuhnf,  whom  the  emi>eror  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  In  the  battle 
that  ensued  near  Cambay,  Malik  Tusuf  was  defeated  and  slaid,  and 


'  Acconling  to  Zii  Barui  (Elliot,  III.  2  J 8)  Hia4ra-ud-dln  wag  the  mother's  brother, 
accordiug  to  otliera  he  was  the  brother  of  Hawn  afterwards  Khtmraw  Kfain  ParoUr 
the  favourile^of  MubaraTs  t^hiih.  On  noming  to  OiijarAt  Hi«Am-nd-dSn  collected  hta 
rarwiiir  kiudred  and  ie\o!teti,  but  the  nobles  Joining  against  him  seized  4iitii  aud  wnt 
him  to  Efhli.  To  tlieir  disgtist  MubArak  in  his  infatuation  for  Hig^m-iiddiu'a  Dei>how 
or  brotlier,  after  stappitig  Hifwm-ud^lfn  on  the  face  set  him  at  liberty. 

*  In  Uie  Knruiitak,  probably  on  the  Tungabhaiira  noAr  VijiiyjinagBr.  Brigga' 
Muh&miuaUan  Tois-er  in  India,  I.  418  and  42B.  Briggs  apeaka  of  two  KampiliLs  ODc  on 
the  aaag«s  aud  iha  other  on  the  Tungbhadra  near  fiijtinagjir. 


all  the  prisonerSj  both  of  this  pngasjement  antl  thoso  who  had  been 
previously  captured,  were  put  to  doath  by  Malik  Tug-hdn.  Amon^ 
the  prlsouers  was  Muizz-ud-dm,  the  governor  of  Guj.init.     Muhamraa<l 

tTui,'hlak  now  marched  to  Cambay  ia  person,  whence  Malik  I'ughdn 
retreated  to  PA  tan,  pursued  by  the  emperor,  who  was  furce<l  by  stress  of 
weather  to  halt  at  Asjiwal.*      Eventually  the  emperor  came  up  with 
Malik   Tufjfhan   near  Kadi  anl   gained  a  complete   victory,    Miilik 
Tiighiin  fleeing  to  Thatha  in  Sindii.     To  establish  order   throughout 
Gujarat  Muhammad  Tugb'ak  marched  against  Giradi-,-  reduced  the 
fortress,*  and  levied  tribute  from  the  chief  named  Khengir.     He  then 
went  to  Kaclih,  and  after  suUluing  that  country  retntne<l  to  Sorath. 
At  Gondal  he  conti^aoted  a  fever,  and  before  he  was  entirely  recovered, 
he  advanced  through  Kaehh   into  SinJh  with  the   view  of  sukiuing 
the  Sumra  chief  of  Thatha,  who  hail  ehelfcered  Malik  Tilghin,     Before 
^■reaching  Thatha  he  Buccumbed  to  the  fever,  and  died  in  the  spring  of 
^P^.D.  1351.     Shortly  Vxjfore  liis  death  ho  appointed  Nizam-ul-ilulk  to 
^^the  government  of  Gujardt. 

feIn  A,D.  1351,  Firuz  Tughlak  succeeded  Muhammad  Tughlak  on  tho 
Krone  of  Deh!i.      Shortly  after  his   acceesion  the   emperor  marched 
lO  Sindh  and  sent  a  force  against  Malik  Tiighan.     About  a.d.  1360 
Ik."  again  atlvaneed  to   Sindh  against  Jam  Biibunia.    Prom  iSindh  ho 
proceeded  to  Gujavdt,  where  he  stayed  for  eome  months.     Next  year, 
on  leaving  for  Sindh  for  the  third  time,  he  bestowed  the  government  of 
Gujarat  on  Zafar  KhjSn  in  place  of  Niziim-uI-Mulk.     On  Zafar  Khdn's 
death,  inA.o.  lo73  according  to  Fan^htah  and  a.d.  Iil7l  aecordiug  to 
the  Mirit-i-Ahmcdi,  he  was  sueceeilod  by   his  son  DaryA   Khdn  who 
appears  to  have  governed  by  a  deputy  named  Shams-ud-din  Anwar 
Khin.     In  A.n.  1U76,  besides  presents  of  elephants  horhcs  and  other 
valuables,  one  Shame-ud-din  Damghani  offer>!d  a  considerable  advance  on 
the  usual  collections  from  Gujarat,     As  Darya  Khln  would  not  agree 
to  pay  this  sum  he  was  displaced  and  Shams-ud-din  D.-imghdni  was 
apiwintoil  governor.     Finding  himself  unable    to   pay    the   stipnlatcd 
amount  this  officer  reballed  aud  withheld  the  revenue.     Firiiz .Tughlak 
6ont  an  array  against  him,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  chieftains  and  people, 
whom  ho  hail  greatly  opprcsi?ed,  Sliaras-ud-din  was  slain.     The  govern- 
^■Bout  of  the  province  was  then  entrusted  to    Farhat-ul-MuIk   Rdsti 
HKhan.     In  about  a.d.  ViSS,  a  noble  named  Sikandar  Kh-iu  was  sent 
to  supersede  Farhat-ul-Mulk,  but  was  dcieated  and  slain  by  him.     As 
^^e  empror  Firuz  Tughlak  died  Bhortly  after  no  notice  was  taken  of 
^fcarLat-ul-Mulk*s  conduct  and  in  the  ebort  reign  of  Finiz's  sueeeBsor 
^^hiris-ud-din  Tugh!ak,  no   change   was  made  in  tho  government  of 
Gu janit.   During  the  brief  rule  of  Abu  Bakr,  Farliat-ul-Mulk  continued 
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»  Aaiwhl  (ncrth  latitude  2T  0";  east  longitiido  72"  36'),  «.  town  of  som"  siV ,  aft  t- 
^^wrda,  A.D.  1413,  niado  tho  i^ipital  of  the  Musttlrain  kiuga  of  Gujariit  luid  called 

■P<jtrn4r  (north  latitude  21°  30;  east  longitade  70' 42'J,  in  tho  Sorath  »ub-divisiott 
^^«  thn  iK^ninsulA  nf  Kithiivlda.  ,     ,,    ,  ■ 

*  Both  the  Mirit  i  A'hmediand  the  Tfirfkh-t-Ffruz  Shihi  say  that  the  fortrois   vas 

talseii.  The  T'ljarkot  or  ciUkdel  of  Jan4;,'adli,  in  the  iilam  about  two  miles  went  of  .Mount 

Giniir,  is  probably  meant. 
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B.ittleof  Jitpnr; 
Farhivt  nl-Mulk 

Zftfar  Khiiti 

Utft  -kx  fdar, 

1393. 


Undiaturbed.  But  in  A.D.  1391,  on  tlio  accession  of  Nftsfr-nd-din 
Muhammad  Tughlak  II.,  a  noble  of  the  name  of  Zafar  Khan  was 
appointed  governor  of  Gujardt,  and  despatched  with  an  aruay  to  recidl 
or,  if  necessary,  expel  Farhat-ul-Mult. 

This  Zafar  KhAn  was  the  son  of  Wajih-ul-Mulk,  of  the  Tank  trihe 
of  RrijputB  who  claim  to  be  of  Saryavansi  descent  and  tofjot her  wi^hthd 
Gurjiaras  appear  from  very  early  times  to  have  inhabited  the  plains  o£ 
the  Punjab.  Of  Wajih-ul-Mulk's  rise  to  power  at  the  Dehli  court,  tlie 
followinfij  story  is  told.  Before  he  sat  on  the  throne  of  Debli,  Firuz 
Tughlak,  when  hunting;  in  the  Punjjib,  lost  his  way  and  came  to  a  \'illaffO 
nuar  TliAncsar,  hold  by  chieftains  of  the  Tank  tribe.  He  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  two  brothers  of  tho  chief's  family  named  Sabdran  ana. 
Sildbu,  and  became  enamoured  of  their  beautiful  sister.  "When  hit 
hosts  learned  who  the  stranger  was,  they  gave  him  their  sister  in 
marriago  and  foUoo'cd  his  fortunes.  Afterwards  Firiiz  persuading 
them  to  embrace  Islitm,  conferred  on  Sabdran  the  title  of  "Wajih-ul- 
Mulk,  and  on  Sadhu  the  title  of  Shamshir  Khan.  Finally,  in  a.d. 
1351,  when  Firiiz  Tughlak  ascended  the  throne,  ha  made  Shamshir 
KlK-ln  and  Zafar  Khan,  the  son  of  Wajfh-uUilulk,  his  cup-bearers,  and 
raised  them  to  the  rank  of  nobles. 

In  A.i>.  1391,  on  being  appointed  viceroy,  Zafar  Kh&it  marched 
without  delay  for  Gujarat.  In  passing  Ntigor^  be  was  met  by  a 
deputation  from  Carabay,  complaining  of  the  t}Tanny  of  Rdsti  Khun. 
Consoling  them,  he  proceeded  to  Pdtan,  the  scat  of  government,  and 
thence  marched  against  Rdsti  Khdn.  The  armies  met  near  the  village 
of  Khambhoi,^  a  depondoncy  of  Piitan,  and  Farhat-ul-Mulk  Rdsti  Kh^n 
was  slain  and  his  ai*my  defeated.  To  commemorate  the  victory,  Zafar 
Khdn  founded  a  village  on  the  Ijat tie-field,  which  he  named  Jitpur  (the 
city  of  victory),  and  then^  starting  for  Cambay,  redressed  the  griev- 
Bnces  of  the  iKxipie. 

Zafar  Khi'n/s  first  warlike  expedition  was  against  the  RAv  of  Idar,* 
who,  in  A.n.  lS9'i,  iiad  refused  to  pay  tho  customary  tribute,  and  this 
chief  he  humbled.  The  contemporary  lustwies  eocm  to  show  that  the 
previous  governors  had  recovered  trilmte  from  all  or  most  of  the  chiefs 
of  Gujarat  except  from  the  Riv  of  Jiinagadk^  and  tho  Rjija  of  Rajpipla,' 
who  had  retained  thoir  indo]tpndence.  Zafar  Khdn  now  planned  an  exjie- 
dition  against  the  celobrated  Hindu  shrine  of  Somndth,  but,  hearing  that 
Adil  Khan  of  -Asir-Burhdnpur  had  invaded  Sult^npur  and  Nandurbdr,* 
he  moved  his  troops  in  that  direction,  and  AdJl  Khdn  retired  to  AsirJ 


!>  Kdgor  (north  latihide  27"  10 ;  east  lonptodo  73'  60*),  la  the  BithoiJ  state  at  Jodb- 
pnr.  riiibty  miles  north-cant  of  .Jfxlhpur  city. 

*  Thu  Tubnk'it-i- Akbari  Uoi  Kh^iupur  or  Kilnpur.     The  place  la  Ghambhoi  about  twentj 
miles  WtfBt  of  Piitau. 

'  tixT  is  the  principal  state  of  the  Maki  Kdnlha,    Tlic  town  of  fdar  i«  in   north  lati- 
tude 33°  60'  and  ea-jt  longitude  IT  3'. 

*  JanikgaijlS  in  the   SoratL  sub-division    of    Kilthiiiviida.     Tliis  is   Briggrs'    R4i    of 
Jehrend,     junilgaijh  waw  fnnnorly  called  Jiranp;ad,  both  namet  meaning  ancient  fortresii* 

•  BAjplpla  is  in  tho  IVwa  Ki'mtha  di\-isitm  of  Oujarilt. 

•  BultAnpur  and  Nandurbdr  now  form  part  of  the  British  <iistrict  of  Khinde«h. 

^  Aiir,  now  A'uirsrad  (north  latitude  21'  26';  «Jist  longiiude  76°  26'),  bovond  the  north- 
Mite  I Q  frontier  of  Kh  Andesh. 
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In  A,D.  1:^94,  he  marched  against  the  Rav  of  J6n.'iga<jli  and  exacted 
tribute.  Afterwards,  proceeding  to  Somniitb,  ho  destroyed  the  temple, 
built  an  Assembly  Mosque^  introduced  IsMni,  left  Musalmiin  law  oflicers, 
and  establiHhed  a  ihana  or  post  in  the  city  oE  Pdtan  Somoflth  or  Deva 
Pa  tan.  He  now  liKird  that  tho'  Hindus  oif  Mdirtlu'  were  oppressing  tho 
MusliiOB,  and,  accordingly,  raarcliing  thither,  he  beleaguere<J  that  for- 
tress for  a  year,  but  failing  to  take  it  contented  himself  with  accepting 
tljc  excuses  of  the  Rrfja.  Frona  Mdndu  he  performed  a  pilgrimage  to 
Ajmlr.^  Here  he  proceeded  against  the  chiefs  of  Siimbhar  and  Uand- 
wdna,  and  then  attacking  the  Riiiputs  of  Delv^da  and  Jh^Mviida,'  ho 
defeated  them,  and  returned  to  Patau  in  a.d.  l^iOti.  About  this  time 
Lis  son  Tatdir  Khan,  leaving  his  baggage  in  the  fort  of  Piinipat,*  made 
an  attempt  on  Dehli.  But  Ikbdl  Khan  took  tho  fort  of  Ptinipat, 
captured  Tats'ir  KhSn's  baggage,  and  forcetl  bim  to  withdraw  to  Guj-irat. 
In  A.D.  1397,  with  the  view  of  reducing  Idar,  Zafar  Khan  besieged 
the  fort,  laying  waste  the  neighbouring  country.  Before  ho  had  taken 
the  fort  Zafar  Khan  received  news  of  Timur'a  conquests,  and  conclud- 
ing a  peace  with  tho  Idar  Rilja,  returned  to  Patan.'  In  A.D.  1398, 
liearing  that  the  Somu^th  people  claimed  independence,  Zafar  Klidn 
led  an  army  against  them,  defeated  themj  and  established  Isldm  on  a 
iirm  footing. 


•  MAndu  (north  Ulitiule  22"  20' ;  east  limg-itudc  Tfi"  27'),  ono  of  tho  most  famous  fort* 
In  India;  the  capital  of  tho  Fathdn  d,>iiuty  of  Midwa,  a.i>.  ]40l-iri6l,  sUnds  on  the 
ewBt  of  the  Vindhy44  ftbout  iwenty-tive  miles  south  of  DhAr,  Diiririf?  a  cnnxidf rab!o 
jMirt  of  the  fifuvnth  oentury  MAndu  was  cither  direelly  or  iadirectly  uuder  QujarAt.  An 
KccuuTit  of  Mindii  is  givt^n  in  the  Appendix. 

»  Ajmfr  (north  latitude  2ft'  29  ;  east  lonnitndc  74*  43'),  tho  chij^  town  of  tha  di«trict 
of  khe  kame  name  to  which  SimbhAr  and  Daadwiina  belonf^, 

'  DelvAda  and  Jhrfl.i^'Ada  aru  BOmowliat  difficult.  Tlic  context  snggesti  cither 
Jhilor  in  MArwrfr  or  Jhdliivida  in  the  extreme  B0uth-ea«t  of  Bajputdna  south  of  Kotah. 
The  combination  DelvAiJn  and  .IhAIAviiila  scvms  to  favour  KithirfvAda  since  there  3a  a 
Dclv.lija  in  the  sooth  of  the  peninsula  uear  Diu  and  a  Jhilllvi<i,)a  in  the  north-eatt.  But 
the  DelvAda  of  the  text  can  hnnlly  ho  near  Diu.  It  apparently  is  DelvAda  near  Eklingji 
about  twenty  miU's  north  of  Udcpiir.  The  account  of  ATimcd  Shih'i  expedition  to  tho 
■amc  place  in  a.d.  1431  (below  page  239)  confirms  this  identification. 

^P&nipat  (north  latitude  2!>''23'  ;  cast  lonijittide  IT"*!'),  seventv-eight  milei  north  o{ 
Oebli,  *  fariabtah  (II.  365)  caUa  the  Idar  chief  i^bal. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


A'HMEDA'BA'D     KINGS. 

▲.D.  1403-1573. 

The  rulo  of  the  AhmcdabiSd  kinjjs  extemls  over  170  years  and 
ineliides  the  luimos  of  fifiocn  sovereigns.  The  peru>d  may  eonvcnienlly 
be  tlividetl  into  two  i«irts.  The  first,  lasting  for  a  little  more  than  a 
coiituiy  and  a  quarter,  when,  under  etrong  rulore,  GiijarAt  rose  to 
consequence  among  the  kingdoms  of  Western  India ;  the  eeoond,  from 
A.D.  1536  to  A. D.  1573,  an  evil  time  when  the  sovereigns  were  minora 
and  tho  wealth  and  supremacy  of  Gujaiat  wore  wasted  by  the  rivalry 
of  its  nobles. 

The  date  on  wliich  Zskfoi*  Khitn  openly  throw  off  his  allegiance  to 
Dehli  is  doubtful.  Farishtidi  says  he  had  the  Friday  prayer  or  ihiUbah 
n'})eatcd  in  his  name  after  his  suceessful  campaign  against  Jh/ilavada 
ami  Delvdda  in  A.D.  1396.  According  to  the  Mirit-i-Sikandari  ho 
maintained  a  nominiii  allegiance  till  a.d.  14(KJ  when  he  formally  invest- 
ed his  sou  Tdtilr  Kh'm  witli  the  sovereignty  of  GujarAt,  under  tho 
title  of  N:i6ii"-ud-din  Muhammad  ShAb. 

On  ascending  tho  throne  in  A.n.  1403,  Muhammad  Sh^lh  made 
As^wal  his  capi'oal,  and,  after  humbling  the  chief  of  Ndndod  or 
NAdot  in  Rajpii>la,  marched  against  Dohh  by  way  of  Pdtan.  On  lu» 
Way  to  Fritan  the  king  sickened  and  died.  His  body  was  l)rought  Kick 
to  Patan,  and  the  cxjicdition  against  Dibli  came  to  nothing.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  is  a  courtly  version  of  the  talc  ;  the  fact  being  that 
in  A.D.  1403  T&i&T  Khdn  imprisoned  his  father  at  Asdwal,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Muhammad  Shah,  and  that  TAtdr  Khan's  death 
was  caupoJ  by  poison  admiuistorod  in  the  iixterest,  if  not  at  the  sugges- 
tion, of  his  father  Zafar  Khdn.' 

After  the  deatii  of  Muliammad  Shiih,  Zafar  Khdn  asked  his  own 
youngrer  brother  Shams  Khan  Dandilni  to  carry  on  the  government,  but 
he  refused.  Zafar  Khan  aco<:>rdingly  sont  Shams  Khdn  Danddni  to 
Ndgor  in  plaoc  of  Jalal  Khan  Khokliar,  and  in  A.D.  1407-8,  at  Birpur,  at 
the  request  of  the  nobles  and  chief  men  of  the  country,  himself  formally 
mounted  the  throne  and  assumed  the  title  of  Muzaffar  Shah.  At  this 
tituo  Alp  Khdn,  son  of  Dildwar  Khdn  of  Malwa,  was  i-umoured  to  have 
poisoned  his  father  and  ascended  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Sultdn 
llushang  Ghori.     On  hearing  this  Muzaflar  Shdh  marched  against 


*  CorapBTe  FarishUh,  II.  3ft5-  55(5,  After  big  death  MuhMnmad  was  known  u  KTitidAi- 
g-4u-i-Shah)il,  Our  Lord  the  Wurtvr,  aoconliup  t"  tbe  custom  of  thu  SultAns  of  Ik-hW,  »H 
of  whom  liftd  tlifto  naniM,  their  fntnily  natne,  thi'ir  throne  name,  and  tlieir  after-death 
namo  wbosw  l»ttflrs  contain  the  date  of  the  uiouarch't  doc  ease.  Thus  the  cnjptror  Akbei^k 
aftor  death  title  ia  'Anh  A'shiini.  Tlio  lloldor  of  tlio  Heavenly  Throne  ;  the  ciopeiw 
JrhAnpfr'i  \g  JAnnat  Makdni,  The  Divellor  in  Heaven  j  tbe  emperor  Shdh  Jeh&n's  is  Finlaiu 
MttkAni,  Ho  Whose  Home  li  PjiradiA."  ;  and  tlie  emperor  AurangKib'a  is  Khuld  MakAiit, 
Tlie  Oopuf-icrof  the  Ktonial  Itosid.ncp.  FimilnrU  tho  after-death  title  of  Mozoffar 
ShAli,  TatAp  Khdn'i  father,  ia  KhadAiglla  i-Kabir,  the  iJroat  Lord. 
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IIuBliangand  besieged  Lira  in  Dlidr.'  On  reducing  Dli^rMuzaffar  handed 
Hufeiiiatig  to  Uio  cliarp^e  of  his  brother  Shams  Khi5n,  on  wlioin  he  conferred 
the  title  of  Nasrat  Klu^n.  Hushang  remained  a  year  in  conhticmcnt, 
and  Muta  Khan  one  of  his  relatictns  usurjied  hisautbonty.  On  hearing 
this,  Hueliang  begged  to  be  released,  and  Muzalfar  Shtih  not  only 
agreed  to  bis  prayer,  but  scnit  hie  grandson  Ahmed  Khlin  with  an  army 
to  reinstate  him.  This  expedition  was  successful ;  the  fortress  of  Mdndu 
was  taken  and  the  usurper  Musa  Khan  was  put  to  flight.  Ahmed  Khdn 
returned  to  Gnjarrit  in  a. n.  1409-10.  MeauwhVlo  MuzaHar  advancing 
towards  Dehli  to  aid  Sultan  Mahmi'id  (a.tj.  1393  - 1413),  prevented  an  in- 
tended attack  on  that  tity  by  SulLilu  Ibnihfm  of  Jaunpur.  On  his  return 
to  Gujarat  JMuzailar  led,  or  more  probably  despatched,  an  unsueccBsful 
cxjioditiou  against  Kambhkot.-  In  the  following  year  (a. d.  1410-11), 
to  quell  a  lifting  among  the  Kolis  near  Asaval,  MujmfFar  placed  his 
gmndijon  Ahmed  Khan  in  command  of  an  army.  Ahmed  Klidn  camped 
outside  of  Patan.  He  convened  an  aesembly  of  learned  men  and  asked 
trliem  whether  a  son  was  not  bound  to  exact  reti'ibution  from  his 
felher's  miirderer.  The  assembly  stated  in  writing  that  a  son  was 
bound  to  exact  retribution.  Armed  with  this  decision,  Ahmed  suddenly 
entered  the  city,  overf>owered  his  gmndfather,  and  forced  Ixim  to  drink 
])oiBon.  The  old  Khan  said:  *W'hy  so  Iiasty,  my  boy.  A  little  pa- 
tience and  power  would  have  come  to  you  of  itself/  He  advised  Ahmed 
to  kill  the  evil  counsellors  of  murder  and  to  drink  no  wine.  liemorae 
Bo  embittered  Ahmed's  after-life  tliat  he  was  never  known  to  laugh. 

On  liis  grandfather^B  death,  Ahmed  succeeded  witli  the  title  of  N^sir- 
ud-dtmya  Wad-din  Abiil  fatch  Ahmed  Shih,  Shortly  after  Ahmed 
Shilh's  accession,  his  cousin  Moid~ud-din  Firuz  Khdn,  governor  of 
Earoda,  allying  himself  with  IlisiSm  or  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  Bhandiiri  and 
other  nobles,  collected  an  army  at  NmliAd  in  Kaira,  and,  laying  claim 
to  the  crown,  defeated  the  king's  followers,  Jivandfie,  one  of  the 
insurgents,  proposed  to  march  upon  Patau,  but  as  the  others  refused  a 
dispute  arose  in  which  Jivandas  was  slain,  and  the  rest  sought  and 
obtained  Ahmed  Sbdh's  forgiveness.  Moid-ud-din  Firiiz  Khiin  went 
to  Cambay  and  was  there  joined  by  Msisti  Khfin,  son  of  Muzaffar  Sh«lh, 
who  was  governor  of  Surat :  on  the  king's  advance  they  lied  from 
Cambay  to  Broach,  to  which  fort  Ahmed  Shdh  laid  siege.  As  soon  as 
the  king  arrived,  Moid-ud-din'a  army  went  over  to  the  king,  and 
Masti  Khdn  also  submitted.  After  a  few  days  Ahmed  Shih  sent  for 
and  forgave  Moid-ud-dIn,  and  returned  to  Asdwal  victorious  and 
triumphant. 

In  the  following  year  (a.d.  141 3-14)'  Ahmed  Sb/ih  defeated  Asa 
Bhil,  chief  of  Asawal,  and,  finding  the  site  of  that  town  suitable  for 
his  capitalj  he  changed  its  name  to  AhmediMd,  and  busied  himself 
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*  Dhdr  (iiortb  ktUnde  22°  36' ;  etst  lonj^ittidQ  IIP  20'),  tho  capitAl  of  tlie  |tat«  o£  Dlitfr 
thirty-thtee  tnileB  wwt  of  Mhow  in  Central  India, 

'I'hc  Tabakdt-i-Akb&ri  liaa  Eantltkot  a  dependency  of  Eaclili.  TLu  u  probably 
correct. 

»  The  date  is  doubtful :  Farislitah  (II,  630)  girei  KJ>,  1112,  Uie  Afn-i-Alibiri  (Bloch- 
man's  Edittou,  I,  &)1)  i.s.  llll. 
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jn  enlarging-  and  fortif vinp  the  city.'  During  this  year  Moid-ud-dfa 
Firuz  K  ban  and  Masti  Khin  again  revoltetl^  and,  joining  the  Idaf 
IWjaj  took  sliclter  in  that  fortress.  A  force  under  Fateb  Kh(in  was 
deepatehed  against  tho  rebelB,  and  finally  Firuz  Khan  and  the  Idar 
llAJa  were  forced  to  flee  by  way  of  KherAlu  a  town  in  the  district 
of  Kadi.  Moid-nd-din  now  perstiaded  Rukn  KhAn  governor  of  ModnEa, 
fifty  miles  north  of  Abmedjbjld,  to  join.  They  united  their  forces  Vpith 
those  of  Bailri-ulA,  Masti  Khttn,  and  Kanmal  Kaja  of  Idar  and 
encamped  at  liangpura  an  Idar  village  about  five  miles  from  Moddsa 
and  began  to  strengthen  Moddsa  and  dig  a  ditch  round  it.  The  SuItAn 
camped  before  the  fort  and  offered  favourable  terms.  The  besieged 
bent  on  treachery  asked  the  SulUln  to  send  Nizim-ul-Mulk  the  minis- 
ter and  ceiiain  other  great  nobles.  The  Sultan  agreed,  and  the  besiegvd 
imprisoned  the  envoys.  After  a  tliree  days'  siege  Moddua  fell.  Badri- 
Cdd  and  Rukn  Khdn  were  slain,  and  Firiiz  KhAn  and  the  Raja  of  Idaf 
fled.  Tlie  imprisoned  nobles  were  released  unharmed.  The  Rnja 
Bceing  that  all  hope  of  Bucceee  was  gone,  made  his  peace  with  the  king 
by  eurrendoring  to  him  the  elephants  horses  and  other  baggage  of 
Moid-ud-din  Firuz  Khdn  and  Masti  Khiln,  who  now  fled  to  Is'iSgor, 
where  they  were  {>heltcrod  by  Sliams  Khiin  Danddni.  Ahmed  Shdh 
after  levying  the  stipulated  tribute  departed.  Woid-ud-din  Flruz  Khan 
was  afterwards  slain  in  the  war  l;<etween  Shams  Khdn  and  Runa  Mokal 
of  Chitor.  In  A. d.  1-114-15  Uthman  Ahmed  and  Sheikh  Malik>  in 
command  at  Pdtan,  and  Suleiman  Afghan  called  Azam  KhjJn,  and  Isa 
SilUr  re>>ulled,  and  wrote  secretly  to  Sultan  Hushang  of  Slalwa,  invit- 
ing him  to  invade  Gujarat,  and  promising  to  seat  him  on  the  throne 
and  expel  Ahmed  Shah.  They  were  joined  in  their  rebellion  by  JhAla 
Satarsjilji-  of  Pntdi  and  other  cliiefs  of  Gujardt  Ahmed  Shl^h 
despatched  Latif  Khan  and  Kizdm-ul-Mulk  against  Sheikh  Malik  and 
his  associates,  while  he  sent  Imad-ul-Mulk  aginst  Sultdn  Uushang, 
who  retired,  and  Imdd-ul-Mulk,  after  plundering  Mdlwa,  returned  to 
Gujai*dt.  Latif  Khiin,  pressing  in  liot  pursuit  of  Satarskl  and  Sheikh 
JIalik,  drove  them  to  Sorath.  The  king  retiirned  with  joyful  heart  to. 
Ahmeddbdd. 

Though,  with  their  first  possession  of  the  country,  A.D.  1297-1318, 
the  Muliammadaiifi  had  introducwl  their  faith  from  Pdtan  to  Broach,  tha 
Test  of  the  province  long  remained  uneonvortod.  By  degrees,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Ahmeditbiid  kings,  tho  power  of  leldm  became  mora 
directly  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  province.  Many  districts,  till  then  all 
but  independent,  accepted  the  Musalmdn  faith  at  the  hands  of 
Ahmed  Shttli,  and  agreed  to  the  payment  of  a  regular  tribute.  In 
A.D.  1414  he  led  an  army  against  the  RAv  of  Jtinilgadh  and  defeated 
hira.  Tho  KAv  retired  to  the  hiJl  fortress  of  Gimdr.  Ahmed 
Shrih,  though  unable  to  capture  the  hill,  gained  the  fortified  citadel 
of  Jiindgadh.  Finding  further  resistance  vain,  tho  chief  tendered  his 
eubnaissiopj   and  Jundgadh  was  admitted  among  the  tributary  states. 

'  Four  ATimeds  wTin  h%A  never  missed  the  aftcmooa  prsTer  helped  to  build  Alimol- 
Abld :  Saint  Slicikli  Alittietl  Khattu.  auUin  ATimed,  Sheikh  ATimed,  and  Mull«  Atnicd. 
Compare  Bomhav  GuMlteer,  IV.  249  note  S. 

» Calkd  in  lho"Tabak4t-i-AkbAri  the  Bdjn  of  Mwdal, 
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Tills  example  was  followed  by  the  ^eater  number  of  the  Sorath 
chiefs,  who,  for  the  time,  resided  their  indepeudejice.  Sayad  Abfil 
Khair  and  Sayad  Kikim  were  left  to  collect  the  tribute,  and  Ahmed 
Shfth  returned  to  Ahmedrfbad.  Next  year  he  marched  a^nst 
Sidhpar,'  and  in  a.d.  1415  advanced  from  Sidhpur  to  Dhdr  in 
Malwa.  At  thiB  time  the  most  powerful  feudatoiies  were  the  Rav  of 
Junagadhj  the  Rtival  of  Chdmpd.ner,^  the  Raja  of  N6ndodj  the  Rav  of 
Idar,  and  the  Ki^ja  of  JhsSlavidd,  Trimhakd^  of  Chdmpaner,  Punja 
of  Idar,  Siri  of  Nandod,  and  Ma'ndlik  of  JirjiMvida,  alannod  at  the 
activity  of  Ahmed  fc'hah  and  his  zeal  for  Ishim,  instigated  Sultiin 
Hushang  of  Mdlwa  to  invade  Gujardt.  Ahmed  Shah  promptly  noarched 
to  Modiisa,'  forced  Snltdn  Hushang  of  llaUva  to  retire,  and  broko 
up  the  conspiracy,  reproving  and  pardoning  the  chiefs  concerned. 
Al>out  the  same  time  the  Sorath  chiefs  withheld  their  tribute, 
but  the  patience  and  unwearied  activity  of  the  king  overcame  all 
opposition.  When  at  Modasa  Ahmed  heard  that,  by  the  treachery  of 
the  son  of  the  governor,  Nfisir  of  Asjr  and  Ohcirdt  or  Ghazui  Khitn 
of  lljilwa  had  seized  the  fort  of  Thalner  in  Sirptir  in  Khdndesh,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  chief  of  Nandod,  were  marching  against  Sultanpur 
and  Namhirbiir.  Ahmed  sent  an  expedition  against  Na&fr  of  A  sir 
under  Malik  Mahmud  Barki  or  Turki.  W'lion  the  Malik  reached  Nandod 
he  found  that  Gheirat  Khan  had  lied  to  Miilwaand  that  Nasfr  had  re- 
tired to  Thalner.  The  JIalik  advanced,  l>esicged  and  took  Thalner,  cap- 
turing Nasi'r  whom  Ahmed  forgave  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  Khdn.* 

After  quelling  these  rchellions  Ahmed  Shfih  despatched  Nizjim-ul- 
Mulk  to  punish  the  Rjija  of  Mandal  near  Viramgam,  and  himself 
roarchetl  to  MAlwa  agaiuet  Sultiin  Hushang,  whom  he  defeated, 
captuiing  his  treasure  and  elephants.  In  a.d.  1418,  in  accordance  with 
his  policy  of  sepai-ately  engaging  his  enemies,  Ahmed  Sb^h  marche«J  to 
chastise  Trimbakdas  of  Champdner,  and  though  unable  to  take  the 
fortress  he  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country.  In  a.d.  141D  he 
ravaged  the  lands  round  Sanklieda^  and  built  a  fort  there  and  a  mnsquo 
within  tlie  fort  ;  he  also  built  a  wall  round  the  town  of  Mdngni,"  and 
then  marched  upon  Mandu.  On  the  way  amliassadors  from  Sultan 
Hufhang  met  hira  suing  for  peace,  and  Ahmed  Shjlh,  returning 
towards  ChAmp^ner,  again  laid  waste  the  eunxiimdiug  country. 
During  the  following  year  (a.d.  14i!0)  he  remained  in  Ahmcdalxid 
bringing  bis  own  dominions  into  thorough  suVyection  by  establishing 
fortified  posts  and  by  humbling  the  chiefs  and  destroying  tbeir  strong- 
holds.    Among  other  works  he  built  the  forts    of    Dohad^   on  the 

'  •  Sidhpur  (north  latitude  23°£0' ;  oast  longitude  72*  20*),  on  the  SarafiVftti,  fifty-eight 
miles  north  of  Ahiiicd41)Vl. 

»  ChAmpinfr  (north  latitude  22"  30' ;  east  longitude  73"  30'),  in  the  Britigh  district  of 
the  Panoh  Mahils,  from  A.u.  HS.'i  tuA.n.  1.560  the  fhief  city  of  Giijarity  now  in  rains. 

*  Mod4sii  (north  latitude  23°  27'  j  east  longitude  73'  21'),  fifty  luilfs  north  oast  o£ 
AhmedAbiid.  *  MirSt  i-Mkandari  Persifln  Text,  34,  35  :  Farinhtnli,  H.  363,  36*. 

*  S»nkhoda  is  on  the  loft  l>aiik  of  the  Or  river  about  twenty  njilos  «outh-«R;t  of  Bnrojla. 

*  MAngni  MAltani  nr  M.inkt,  fanimis  for  its  witches,  ci^rht  miles  east  of  Sonkhcda. 
Mr.  J.  Pollen,  I.C.  S,,  LL,D.     Compare  Bom.  Gov.  Bee.  N.  S.  XXII I,  98. 

^  Dohad  (north  latitude  22' 50'  ;  ea»t  lon^tnde  74°  15'),  seventy-scTen  milfa  nortb- 
•ftst  of  Baroda,  now  the  chief  town  of  the  tuh-divi.iion  of  the  laoie  uame  in  the  British 
dirtrict  of  the  Paach  M4h4l«.    Mr,  J.  Pollen,  1. C.  S.,  LL,D, 
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Mdlwa  frontier  and  of  Jitpur  in  LiinAv^Ja.*  In  A.n.  1421  ho  repairwl 
the  fort  in  tHa  town  of  Kahreth,  otlii^rwise  called  Meimun  in 
LunAvAda,  which  had  been  built  by  Dluf^h  Kh'in  Sanjar  in  the  rei^ 
of  Sultan  Ala-ud-din  (a. d.  1205  -  1315)  and  changed  the  name  to 
Saltan  pur.  He  nest  advanced  a^nst  Mdlwa  And  took  the  fort  of 
Mcsar.  After  an  unsnecessful  siege  of  MAndu  ho  jvent  to  Ujjain.* 
Prom  Ujjain  !io  rcturnetl  to  Mandu,  and  failing  to  capture  Mdndu, 
he  marched  against  Sarangpur."  Sultan  Hushang  sent  amlttssailors 
and  concluded  a  peace.  In  spite  of  the  agreement,  while  Ahmetl  f^hrfh 
was  returning  to  Gujarat,  Sultan  Hushang  made  a  night  attack  on 
his  army  and  caused  much  havoc.  Ahmed  Shdh,  collecting  what  men 
he  could,  waited  till  dawn  and  then  fell  on  and  defeated  the  Mtilwa 
troops,  who  were  busy  plundering.  Sultcin  Hushang  took  shelter  in 
the  fort  of  Siirangpur  to  which  Ahmed  Sh6h  again  laid  siege.  Failing 
to  take  the  fort  Ahmed  rctrcatoil  toward^s  Gujarat,  closely  followed 
by  Sultan  Hushang,  who  was  eager  to  wijw  out  his  former  defeat. 
On  Hushang's  approach,  Ahmed  Sh;ih,  halting  his  troops,  joined  battle 
and  repulsing  Hushang  retunietl  to  Abmedabud. 

In  A.D.  1425  Ahmed  Shjih  led  an  army  against  Idar,  defeating 
the  force  brought  to  meet  him  and  driving  their  leader  to  the  hills. 
Idar  was  always  a  troublo.«omo  neighlwur  to  tho  Ahmc  Idbild  kings  and 
one  difficult  to  suIkIuc,  for  when  his  country  was  threatened,  the  chief 
oould  retire  to  his  hills,  where  bo  could  noi  ensily  be  followed.  As  a 
permanent  check  on  his  moveraents,  Ahined  Shah,  in  A  u.  1427,  built 
the  fort  of  Ahmcdnagar,* on  the  hanks  of  the  HjSthmati.  eighteen  miles 
south-west  of  liUr.  In  tho  following  year  the  Idar  chief,  il&v  I'unja, 
attacked  a  foraging  party  and  carried  off  one  of  the  royal  elephants. 
He  was  pursued  into  the  hills  and  brought  to  lay  in  a  narrow  patii- 
way  at  the  ctlgo  of  a  steep  ravine.  Punjti  was  driving  back  his  pursuers 
when  tho  keeper  of  the  Sultdn's  elephant  Tirgc<l  his  animal  against 
the  Rav'g  horse.  The  horso  swerving  lost  his  foothold  and  rolling 
down  the  ravine  destro3'ed  himself  and  his  rider. "^ 

During  tlie  two  following  years  Ahmed  Shtth  abstained  from 
foreign  conquests,  devoting  himself  to  improving  his  dominions  and 
to  working  out  a  system  of  paying  his  troops.  'Jlie  method  he 
finally  adopted  was  payment  half  in  money  and  liaU"  in  land.  This 
arrangement  attached  the  men  to  the  country,  and,  while  keeping 
them  dependent  on  the  state,  enabled  them  to  bo  free  from  debt. 
Further  to  keep  his  ofRcials  in  check  he  arranged  that  the  trcafiurcr 
Bliould  be  one  of  tho  king's  slaves  while  the  af.-tual  paymaster  \vas  a 
native  of  the  particular  locality'*.  He  also  appointed  amih  tliat  is  .';ul>- 
divisional  reveuTxe  oCDccrs.  After  Rilv  Piinja's  death  AhmeJ  Shilji 
marched  upon  Idar,  and  did  not  return  until  Hiiv  Punja'e  son  agreed  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  of  £300  (Rs.  3000).  In  tlie  following  ye.ir, 
according  to  Farishtah  (I[.  369)  in  spite  of  tho  young  chief's  promise 


Jitpur  iibtmt  twelve  jnilcB  nortli-cnat  of  Ril.lgirior. 


'  LTj  jftin  (uortli  laliuitle  Sa"  10'  ;  cnst  loiiffitiulo  76°  -17'),  at  ilifTorcnt  tiinc«  tlie  cajiital 
of  Milwn^  *  Saraiiffpiir  about,  lifty  milcB  nortlioftst  itf  Ujjniii. 

*  Ahmednagur  (nonlilttlitiulij'ja"  .14'  ;  cast  loiiKiUuk"  I'i"  1')  in  lUc  native  state  of 
iilar.  »  Mirai-i-kikftudim  Persian  Text.  43. 


»  Miriil-i-Sikaii(lari  Persian  Text,  43, 
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to  pay  tribute,  Ahmed  Shah  attacked  Idar,  took  the  fort,  and  bnilt  an 
assembly  mosque.  Fearing  that  their  turn  would  come  next  the  chief  of 
Jhjlhlvdda  and  Kdnhaapparently  ehief  of  Dunp^i^pur  Hed  to  Nasir  Kh^Ti 
of  Asir.  Nasir  Khan  gave  Kdtiha  a  letter  to  Ahmed  8hah  B£thmani,  to 
whose  son  Ali-ud-din  Ndsir's  daughter  was  married,  and  having  detached 
part  of  his  own  troops  to  help  Kdnha  they  plundered  and  laid  waste 
some  villages  of  Nandurbrir  and  iSultdnpur.  Sultan  Ahmed  sent  his 
eldest  son  Muhammad  KhAn  with  Mukarrabul  Mulk  and  others  to 
meet  the  Dakh^nis  who  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  On 
this  Sultan  Ahmed  Bflhmani,  under  Kadr  Kh»in  Dakhani,  sent  bis 
eldest  son  Ala-ud-dln  and  his  second  son  Khiin  Jehdn  against  the 
Gujaratis.  Kadc  Kh<tn  marched  to  Daulatabiid  and  joining  Nasir 
Khdn  and  the  Gujarat  rebels  fought  a  great  luiitle  near  the  pass  of 
Manek  Ptaj,  six  miles  south  of  NAndgaon  in  Nrisik.  1  be  confederates 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  Dab  ban  princes  fled  to 
Daulatfibad  and  Kdnha  and  Nasir  Khfin  to  Kalanda  near  Ghdlisgaum 
in  (south  Khandeeh. 

In  the  same  year  (a.d.  1429),  on  the  death  of  Kutub  Khdn  the 
Gujardt  governor  of  the  island  of  Md.him,  now  the  north  part  of  the  island 
of  Bombay/  Ahmed  Shah  Bahmani  smarting  under  his  defeats, 
ordered  Hasan  Izzat,  otherwise  called  Malik-ut-Tujjar,  to  the 
Konkan  and  hy^hc  Malik's  activity  the  North  Konkan  passed  to  the 
Dakhauis.  On  the  news  of  this  disaster  Ahmed  Shah  sent  his  youngest 
son  Zafar  KbaTn,  with  an  army  under  Malik  ndkhiir  Khan,  to  retake 
Mdhim,  A  fleet,  collected  from  Diu  Uogha  and  Cambay  sailed  to 
the  Konkan,  attacked  Tliana^  by  sea  and  land,  captured  it,  and 
regained  possessicJn  of  Mnbim.  In  a.d.  1431  Alunai  Shilh  advanced 
upon  Champaner,  and  Ahmed  Sbiih  Balimaui,  anxious  to  retrieve  his 
defeat  at  MAhim,  marched  an  anny  into  Bagldn^  and  laid  it  waste. 
This  news  brought  Ahmed  Slidh  back  to  Nandurbdr.  Destroying 
Niiudod  he  passed  to  Tambol,  a  fort  in  BAglan  which  Ahmed 
Shah  Btihmani  was  besieging,  defeated  the  besiegers  and  relieved  the 
fort.  He  then  went  to  Thdna,  repaired  the  fort,  and  returned  to 
Gujarat  by  way  of  SultAnpur  and  Nandurbdr,  In  a.d,  1432,  after 
contracting  his  son  Fafcch  Khan  in  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Rii  of  Malum  to  the. north  of  Bassein  Ahmed  Sh^h  marched 
towards  Nagor,  and  exacted  tribute  and  presents  from  the  Riivfil  of 
Diingarpur.*     From  D^ngarjiur  he  went  to   Mew^r,   enforcing  his 
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^  Tlmre  an  two  M4hiin»  on  the  North  Konlun  co&it,  one  »l>cmt  iTventy-two  miles 
Qorthof  Bksscin  (aurtb  Utitado  19'40' ;  ca«t  longitiult<  72°  47').  nnd  the  other  in  the 
qorthem  extremity  of  the  island  of  Bombfty  (north  latitndc  10'  2'  ;  east  longitude  72°54'). 
Thc«onlliern  MAh"ini,  to  which  Farishtah  (11.370-371)  is  carefal  to  apply  the  term 
j»tirdli  or  island,  is  the  town  refprrcd  to  in  the  text.  The  northern  M&him,  now  known 
•f  Kflra  Mihim,  was,  as  is  noted  in  the  test,  the  hoad-quartera  of  a  Hindu  chief. 

*  Tliina  f  north  l^litudo  19'  11';  east  lonpilude  7;*'  6'),  the  head-qnartera  of  the  British 
district  of  that  name,  about  twenty-four  miles  north-by-eant  of  Boinlmy,  was  from  th« 
tenth  to  the  iixt«enth  century  a.d.  the  chief  city  in  the  Northern  Konkan. 

^  Bigliu,  now  culled  SaUtna.  ia  the  nortlitrn  •ub-diviidon  of  the  British  district  of 
NAiiii.  In  A.  D.  1591)  the  chief  commanded  ftOOOcavalrj- and  6000  infantry.  The  countiy 
was  famous  for  fruit.  Ain-i-AkWiri  (Glailwin),  11."  73.  The  chief,  a  lUtboil,  wa» 
eoDTeited  to  IsUm  bv  Anrong^lb  (A.D.-l(i56  - 1707). 

<  DflngarpuT  (north  latitude  23*  50';  east  longitude  73"  50)  in  B4jpntrfn«,  IW  milet 
Dorth-woit  of  Hhow, 
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claims  on  Bundi  and  Kota,  two  HAra  E^jptit  states  in  south-east 
E-iijput^ua.  lie  then  entered  the  Delvnda  country,  levelling  temples 
and  destroying  tlie  paliioe  of  Rjina  Mokalsingh,  the  chief  of  Chitor. 
Thence  he  invaded  Nfi^or  in  the  country  of  the  Rdthods,  who  submitted 
to  liim.  After  this  he  returned  to  Gujarat,  and  during  the  next  few  yean 
was  \van'ing  principally  in  Mdlwa,  where,  accordingto  Farisbtah, his  army 
Buffered  greatly  from  pestilence  and  famine.  Ahmed  died  in  A.D.  1441 
in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  Ufe  and  the  thirty-thii"d  of  bis  reign  and 
was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  in  the  MAnek  Chauk  in  Ahmediibiid.  His 
after-death  title  is  Khudaia^dn-i-Maghfur  the  Forgiven  Loitl  in  token 
that,  according  to  his  merciful  promise,  Allah  the  pitiful,  moved 
by  the  prayer  of  forty  belie vere,  had  spread  his  foi:giTeness  over  the 
crime  of  Ahmed's  yoiith,  a  crime  bewailed  by  a  lifelong  remorse. 

Sultdn  Ahmed  is  still  a  name  of  power  among  Gujarit  Mupalmdns. 
He  is  not  more  honoured  for  his  bravery,  skill,  and  success  as  a  war  leader 
than  for  his  piety  and  bis  justice.  Hig  piety  showed  itself  in  bis 
respect  for  three  great  religious  teachers  Sheikh  Rukn-ud-din  the 
representative  of  Sheikh  Moin-ud-din  the  great  KhwtSjah  of  Ajmir, 
Sheikh  Ahmed  Khattu  who  is  buried  at  Sarkhej  five  miles  west  of 
Ahmediibdd,  and  the  Bukhdran  Sheikh  Burhan-ud-din  known  as  Kutbi 
Alam  the  father  of  the  more  famous  Shrfh  Alam.  Of  Ahmed's 
justice  two  instances  are  recorded.  Sitting  in  the  window  of  his 
palaeo  watching  the  SAbarmati  in  flood  Ahmed  saw  a  Targe  earthen  jar 
float  by.  The  jar  was  opened  and  the  bo^ly  of  a  murdered  man  waa 
found  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  The  potters  were  called  and  one  said 
the  jar  wa-s  his  and  bad  been  sold  to  the  headman  of  a  neighbouring 
village.  On  inquiry  the  headman  was  proved  to  have  murdered  a 
grain  merchant  and  was  hangetl.  Tlie  second  case  was  the  murder.of" 
a  pool*  man  by  Ahmed's  son-in-law.  The  Kazi  found  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  willing  to.  accept  a  blood  fine  and  when  the  line  was  paid 
released  the  prince.  Ahmed  hearing  of  h\A  son-in-law's  release  said 
in  the  ease  of  the  rich  fine  is  no  punishment  and  ordered  his  sou-in-law 
to  be  hanged.' 

Ahmed  Shdb  was  succeeded  by  his  generous  pleasure-loving  son 
Muhammad  Shrfb,  Ghias-ud-duuya  Wad-din,  also  styled  Zarbaksh 
the  Gold  Giver.  In  a.d.  It  15  Muliatnniad  marched  agiiinst  Blr 
Rii  of  Idar,  but  on  that  chief  agreeing  to  ^ive  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  he  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  his  state.  His  next 
expedition  waa  against  Kanha  Rai  of  Dungarpur,  who  took  refuge  in 
the  hills,  but  afterwards  returned,  and  paying  tribute,  was  given  charge 
of  his  country.  Muhammad  married  Bibi  Mughli,  daughter  of  JAm 
Juna  of  Thatha  in  Sindh.  She  boi-e  a  son,  Fateh  Kh/ln,  who  was  af  ter- 
wards  Sultiin  Mahmiid  Bogada.  InA.D.  liSO,  Muhammad  marched 
upon  ChiSmpiiner,  and  took  the  lower  fortress.  Gangridiis  of  Chiimpaner 
had  a  strong  ally  in  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji^  the  ruler  of  Malwa, 
and  on  his  approach  Muhammad  Shah  retired  to  Godhra,*  anH  Mahmud 
.   ■ 

■  Mirit-t-Slkandari  Persian  Test,  45,  46, 

•  Godhra  (tiorth  latitodo  2'i°  45'  ;  ea»l  longitude  73'  36'),  the  chief  town  of  the  nxl*- 
divuiun  of  that  name  in  the  Briilsh  district  of  the  Ponch  Mahila,  The  MLrAt-i-tsikan- 
dari  (Peniaji  Text,  40)  gives,  probably  rightljTi  Eothn  a  TiUag«  of  SAanli  or  Sarli  about 
^wontjf  miltsa  north  of  Boroda. 
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hilji  continue*!  his  march  upon  Gujardt  at  the  head  of  80,000  horse. 
Muhanmiad  Sbah  was  preparing'  to  lly  to  Diu,  when  the  nobles^ 
disgiasted  at  his  eowartlicCj   eausetl  hira  to  be  poisoned.     Mubamraad 

iih^s  after-death  title  is  Khuddigan-l-Kariin  the  Giucioas  Lord. 

In  A.B.  1451  the  nobles  placed  Mulmmmad's  son  JalAl  Khan  on 

le  throne  with  the  title  of  Kutb-ud-din.  Meanwhile  Sultf'm 
Mahmfid  of  Mtilwa  had  laid  siege  to  Sultanpur.'  Malik  Al:i-ud-dln 
bin  Solirab  Kutb-ud-din^s  commander  surrendered  the  fort,  and 
was  sent  with  honour  to  MAhva  and  appointed  govefnor  of  Mdndu. 
Sultan  Mahmud,  marching  to  Sdrea-Palri,  summonoil  Broach,  then 
commanded  by  Sidi  Marjin  on  I>ehalf  of  riujarat.  The  Sidi  refused, 
and  fearing  delay,  the  Miilwa  Sultan  after  plundering  Baroda 
procee<Ied  to  Nadidd,  whoso  BriUimaus  astonished  him  by  their  bravery 
in  killing  a  mad  elephant.  Kutb-ud-di'n  Shah  now  advancing  met 
Sult^^n  Mahmud  at  Kapadvanj,^  where,  after  a  doubtful  fight  of  some 
hours,  he  defeated  Sultan  Mahmud,  thmigh  during  the  battle  that 
prince  was  able  to  penetrate  to  Kutb-ud-din*s  camp  and  carry  off  his 
crown  and  jewelled  girdle.  The  Mirttt-i-Sikandari  ascribes  Kutb-ud- 
din's  victory  in  great  measnre  to  the  gallantry  of  certain  inhabitants 
of  Dholka^  called  Darwdziyahs.  Muzaffar  Kh^n,  who  is  said  to  have 
incited  theMalvva  Sultan  to  invade  Gujarat,  was  captured  and  beheaded, 
and  his  head  was  hung  np  at  the  gate  of  Kapadvanj,  On  his  return  from 
Kapadvanj  Kutb-ud-din  buitt  the  magnificent  Hanzi  Kutb  or 
Kdnkariya  Tank  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  AhDttcddbdd.  According 
to  the  Mirat-i-Sikandari  (PerKianText,50  -  57)  this  war  between  Mdlwa 

d  Gujarat  was  controlled  by  the  spiiitual  power  of  ceiiain  holy  teachers. 
Tlie  war  \vas  brought  on  by  the  prayers  of  Sheikh  Kamftl  Mahvi,  whose 
shrine  is  in  Ahmeditbad  behind  Khuddwand  Kluln's  mosque  near 
Shah-i-Alam*8  tomb,  who  favoured  Malvva.  Kutlj-ud-din's  cause  was 
aided  by  the  blessing  of  Kutbi  Alain  who  sent  his  son  the  famous  Shdh 
Alara  time  after  time  to  persuade  Kanii'tl  to  be  loyal  to  Gujarat. 
At  last  Knnuil  produoed  a  writing  saiil  to  be  from  heaven  giving 
the  victory  to  Mdlwa.  The  young  Shrih  Aiam  tore  this  charter  to 
shreds,  and,  as  no  evil  befel  him,  Kamdl  saw  that  his  spiritual  power 
paled  before  Sbdh  Alam  and  fell  back  dead.  »Shdh  Alam  j^ainst  his 
will  accompanied  Kutlj-ud-din  some  marches  on  his  advance  to  Kapad- 
vanj. Before  leaving  the  array  Shdh  Alam  blessed  a  mean  camp 
elephant  and  ordered  him  to  destroy  the  famous  Malwa  champion 
efophant  known  as  the  Butcher.  He  also,-  against  his  wish  for  he 
knew  the  future,  at  the  Saltdn's  rec[uest  bound  his  own  sword  round 
Kutb-ud-din's  waist.  In  the  battle  the  commissariat  elephant  ripped 
the  Butcher  and  some  years  later  Kntb-ud-din  by  accident  gashed  his 
knee  with  the  saint's  sword  and  died. 


H 


'SnlUnpiur  (north  latitude  21*43';  east  lonjntude  74'  iC),  In  the  north  of  th« 
BhtHiMa  snh-division  of  the  British  district  nf  Khindesh,  tillA.D,  1804^  place  of 
conftcquenco  and  the  ht-ad -quarters  o£  a  large  district, 

'  Kapadvanj  (north  lalitud.?  2:-!"'  2'  ;  eaat  lonfrituJu  73°  9'),  the  chief  town  of  the  Bub« 
dirUiun  of  tluit  naroe  in  the  British  district  of  Kaini. 

'  Dholka  (north  latitude  2'^'  4*J'  ;  eaat  longitude  72°  25'),  the  chief  town  of  the  lubr 
di<"Moa  of  that  name  in  the  Britiih  district  of  AlimcdiLbiid. 
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In  the  same  year   Sultfin   Malimud  Khilji  attempted  io    conquer 
Ndgor  then  held  by  Firiiz  Eluln,  a  cousin  of  the  Ahmed^bdLd  Sultdn. 
Kutb-ud-din  Shah  despatched  an  army  umler  the  command  of  Saj'ad 
AtAulUh,  and,  as  it  drew  near  Sjlmbhar,*  the  Mdlwa  Sult«n  retired  and 
shortly  after  Firuz  Khdn  died.     Ktirabha  Rilna  of  Chitor'  now  began 
interfering  in  the  Ni'igor  Bucceesion  on  liehalf  of  Shams  Khin,  who  had 
been  dispossessed  by  his  brother  MujiShid  Khan,  and  expelled  Mujdhid. 
But  U.8  hhams  Khan  refused  to  dismantle  the  fortifications  of  Ndgor, 
the  Chitor  cliief  eolleoted   an  army   to  capture  N^gor,  while  Shams 
Klmn  repairwi  to  Ivutb-ud-din  Shah  for  aid  and  gave  that  sovereign 
his  daughter  in  marriage.     Upon  this  Kutb-ud-din  sent  Rdi  Anupchand 
Manek  and  ilalik  CJaddi  with  an  army  to  Ndgor  to  repulse  the  Rana 
of  Chitor.     Ill  a  kittle  near  NjSgor  the  Gujardt  troops  were  defeated, 
and  the  Rdna  after  laying  waste  the  neighbourhood   of    that   city, 
returnetl  to  Chitor.     In  a.b,  1455-56,  to  avenge  this  raid,  Kutb-ud-din 
Shdh  marched  ugaiust  Chitor.     On  his  way  the  Devra  Rdja  of  Sirohi* 
attended    Kutb-uJ-din   Bhdh's   camp,   praying   him    to   restore   the 
fortress  of  Abu/  part  of  the  ancestral  domain  of  Sirohi,  which  the  Rdua 
of  Chitor  hatl  wrested  from  his  house.     The  king  ordered  one  o£  his 
generals,  Malik  Sliaabdn,  to  take  possession  of  Abu  and  restore  it  to 
the  Devra  chieftain,  while  he  himself  continued  to  advance  againfet 
KumbhiSmer.   JMalik  ShaabiSji  *vas  entangled  in  the  defiles  near  Abu, 
and  defeated  with  great   slaughter,   and   shortly   after  Kutb-ud-dit» 
Shdh,  making  a  truce  with  Chitor,  retired  to  his  own  country.     On  his 
return  the  Mdlwa*  sovereign  proposed  that  they  should  imite  against 
Chitor,  conquer  the  Rana's  territories,  and  di\'idethem  equally  between 
them.     Kutb-ud-din  agreed  and  in  a.d,  14'(6-57  marelied  against  the 
Rilua  by  way  of  Abu,  which  fortress  he  captured  and  handed  to  the 
Devra  Kaja*     Ne.'tt,  advancing  upon  Kumbhalmer,  he  plundered  the 
country   round,    and   then    turned  towards   Chitor.     On  his  way   to 
Chitor,  he  was  met  by  the  Ri'ma,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  after  which 
tho  Rana  fell  back  on  his  capital,  and  was  there  besieged  by  the  Gujardt 
army.     'Jhe  siege  was  no,t  pressed,  and,  on  the  Rdna  agreeing  to  pay 
tribute  and  not  to  harass  Ndgor,  Kutb-ud-din  withdi-ew  to  Gujarat, 
where  he  gave  himself  up  to  Ucentious  excess.     Meanwhile,  the  Kdoa 
by  ceding  Mamlisor**  to  ilahva,  came  to  terms   with   the   Sultfin   of- 
Miindu,  and  within  three  months  attacked  Nrigor.     Kutb-ud-din  Sh^ 
tlwugh  60  overcome  witlt  drink  as  to  be  unable  to  sit  his  horse,  muster- 
ed his  troops  and  started  in  a  palanquin.     As  soon  ae  the  Rdna  heard 
that  the  Oujiirat  army  was  in  motion  he  retired,  and  the  king  returned 
to  Ahmediibiid.     In  A.d.  libSj  he  again  led  an  army  by  way  of  Sirohi 

»  SAmtuhar  (north  ktitade  26»  53'  ;  oast  longitude  75*  13"),  it  town  in  the  province   of 
Ajmir,  ftbtmt  fifty-one  inik-s  north-north-cftit  from  the  city  of  Ajmir. 

*  Chitor  inorth  latitude  24'  52' ;  w«t  lon|2:itade  74'  4'),  for  lOTenl  centuriea  befbn 
4.D.1567  the  cdpitiil  of  the  principality  of  tidepnr. 

*  Sirohi  (north  latitude  24*  6'/ ;  eut  loDgitud«  72*  66'),  the  capital  o*  the  priaci-  ,  * 
pality  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of  Ajmfr, 

*  A'lvu  (nTtrth  latitude  24*  45' ;  c.'ist  longitude  72"  40')  in  the  state  of  Sirohi. 

^  Tho  B.tja  ia  called  Krishna  Kishan  or  K&ah  Dem.    Abu  ia  itill  held  bj  the 
Sirohi  DoTrds, 

*  Mandiaor  (north  l&tttnde  24*  4';  cut  longitude  75*  9*),  tire  chief  town  of  a  lanr* 
oiatiict  of  the  aame  n&me  in  the  prorince  of  Mtflwa.   ■ 
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and  KumLbalmer  against  Cliitor,  and  laid  waste  the  country.  Soon 
after  his  retuni^  according  to  one  account  by  an  accidental  sword 
woond,  accordrog'  to  another  account  poisoned  by  his  wife,  Kutb-ud-d»n 
died  in  Ma)'  a.u.  1459  after  a  rei<,Ti  of  seven  yeai*s  and  peven  days. 
He  was  brave  with  a  steranees  of  nature,  which,  under  the  influence 
of  wine,  amounted,  to  tierceness.  His  after-death  title  is  Sultdn-i-Ghazi 
the  Warrior  King. 

On  the  death  of  Kutb-ud-din  Shilh,  the  nobles  raised  to  the  throne 
hiB  uncle  Ddud,  son  of  Ahmed  Shdh.  Bnt  as  D/iud  appointed  low-born 
men  to  liigli  offices  and  curamitted  other  fooLish  acts,  he  was  deposed, 
and  in  a.d.  145!)  his  hnlf-brother  FEftch  Khrin  the  son  of  Muhammad 
Sh^h,  son  of  Ahmed  Shih  by  Bibi  Mughli  a  daughter  of  Jam  J  una  of 
Thatha  in  Sindh,  was  seateti  on  the  throne  at  the  age  of  little  more  than 
thirteen  with  the  title  of  Mahmud  Shall. 

The  close  connection  of  Fatch  Ivlidn  with  the  faintly  Shdh  Alam  is 
a  favourite  topic  with  Gujarjlt  historians.  According  to  the  Mirat-i- 
Sikandari  (Persian  Test,  66-70)  of  his  two  daughtcj's  Jam  Jiina  intend- 
ed Bibi  Mughli  the  more  beautiful  for  the  Saint  and  BiLi  Mirghi  the 
lass  comely  for  the  Sultan.  By  bribing  the  Jjlm's  envoi's  the  king 
secured  the  prettier  pieter.  The  enrage<l  Saint  was  conso!e<l  by  hia 
father  who  said  :  My  son,  to  you  will  come  l)oth  the  cow  ami  the  calf. 
After  Muhammad  ll.'s  death,  fear  uf.Kutb-ud-tlin's  designs  against  the 
young  Fateh  Khan  forced  Bibi  Mughli  to  seek  safety  with  hor  sister, 
and  on  her  sister's  death  she  married  the  8aint.  Kutb-ud-din  made 
several  attempts  \o  seize  Fateh  Khiln.  But  by  the  power  of  the  Saint 
when  Kutb-ud-din  attempted  to  eeize  him,  Fateh  Khiin  in  body  as  well 
as  in  dress  became  a  girl.  According  to  one  account  Kutb-ud-<lln  met 
hifi  death  in  an  attempt  to  carrj'  off  Fateh  Khiln.  As  he  rmlc  into  the 
Saint's  quarter  Death  in  the  form  of  a  mad  camel  met  the  king. 
The  king  struck  at  the  phantom,  and  his  sword  cleaving  the  air  gashed 
his  knee.  I'his  was  the  Saint's  sword,  whicli  agaiust  his  will,  fnr  ho 
knew  it  would-be  the  death  of  the  king,  Kutb-ud-din  forced  Shdh 
Alam  to  bind  round  him  before  the  battle  of  Kapadvanj. 

The  death  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Sultan  Daud,  who  had  become  a 
religions  devotee,  Tel icveil  Fateh  KhiSin  of  one  source  of  danger.  Shortly 
after  certain  of  the  nobles  including  Seiful  Mulk,  Kabir-ud-din  SuMni 
Eurnamed  Akd-ul-Mulk,  Burhan-uI-Mulk  and  Hisdm-ul-Mulk  repre- 
^nted  to  the  Sultan  that  the  minister  Sliaibrin  Imsid-ul-Mulk  contem- 
plated treasftn  and  wished  to  set  iris  son  on  the  throne.  Having  seized 
and  imprisoned  the  minister  in  the  Bliadra  citadel  and  set  five  hundred 
of  their  trusted  retriiners  as  guards  over  him,  the  reljcls  retired  to  their 
homes.  At  nightfall  Abdulhih,  the  chief  of  the  elephant  stables,  going 
to  the  young  Sultiin  represented  to  him  that  the  nobles  who  had 
imprisone<l  ImJid-ul-Mulk  were  the  real  traitors  and  had  determined 
to  place  I labib  KhAn,  an  UBcle  of  tiie  Sultan's,  on  the  throne.  The 
Sultan  consulting  his  mother  and  some  of  hia  faithful  friends  ordered 
Abdullah  at  daybreak  to  equip  all  his  elephants  in  fall  armoiSr  and  draw 
them  up  in  the  square  before  the  Bhadra.  He  then  seated  himself  on 
the  throne  and  in  a  voice  of  feigned  anger  ordered  one  of  the  courtiers 
to  bring  out  Shaaban  Imdd-ul-MuIk^  that  he  might  wreak  his  vengeance 
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upon  him.  As  these  orders  were  not  obeyed  the  SultAn  rose,  and  walkii 
up  the  Bhadra  called  :  "  Bring  out  Shaabiln  ! "  The  (]^ards  broughi 
forth  lui^d-ul-Mulk,  and  the  Sultan  ordered  his  fetters'to  be  broke 
Some  of  the  nobles'  retainers  made  their  submission  to  the  SnltJin,  othenj 
fled  and  hid  themselves.  In  the  morning,  hearing  what  ha<l  happene 
the  refractory  nobles  marched  {gainst  the  Sultdn,  Many  advns 
the  Sultan  to  <ross  the  Sabarmati  by  the  postern  gate  and  retire  from 
the  city,  and,  after  col!tx;ting  an  anny,  to  march  against  the  nobles. 
Giving  no  ear  to  these  counsels  the  young  Sultdn  ordered  AbduUdh  to 
charge  the  advancing  nobles  with  his  six  hundred  elephants.  The  charge 
dispersed  the  malcontents  who  fled  and  either  liid  tiiemselves  in  the 
city  or  lictook  themselves  to  tha  country.  Some  were  killed,  eome  were. 
trampled  by  the  Sultan's  orders  under  the  elephants'  feet,  and  one  waS^ 
pardoned.'  His  religious  ard<iur,  his  love  of  justice,  his  bravery,  and 
his  wise  measures  entitle  Mahmud  to  the  highest  place  amung  the 
Gujanit  kings.  One  of  the  measures  which  the  Mirat-i-Sikandari 
specially  notices  is  his  continuance  of  land  grants  to  the  son  of  the 
holder,  and  in  cases  where  there  was  no  male  issue  of  half  the  grant  to 
the  daughter.  His  firm  policy  of  never  ousting  the  landholder  except 
for  pro>-ed  oppression  or  exaction  was  productive  of  such  prosperitj  ' 
that  the  revenue  incroasetl  two  three  and  in  some  cases  tenfold.  The 
roatls  were  safe  from  fi-eebooters  and  trade  was  secure.  A  rule  for- 
bidding soldiers  to  borrow  money  at  interest  is  favourably  noticed. 
A  special  officer  was  appointed  to  make  advances  to  needy  soldiers 
with  the  po\v:er  to  recover  from  their  pay  in  fixed  instalments.* 
Mahmud  also  devotod  nmcb  attention  totlie  culture  of  fruit  ti-ees,'  II 
A.D.  1101,  or  A.D.  1 163  according  to  Farishtah,  Nizfim  SMh  Bahmani' 
(a.d.  11:01-1463),  king  of  the  Dakhan,  whose  country  ha»i  been  invadetl 
by  Sultdn  Malimiid  Kbiiji  of  Mdlwa,  applied  for  help  to  the  Gujarat 
king.  Mahmud  Shiih  at  once  stiirtetl  to  Niz^-iin  Sh  ih's  aid,  and  on  his 
way  j-eceiving  another  equally  pressing  letter  from  the  Dakhan  sovereign, 
and  being  joined  by  the  Bahmaui  general  Khvvajah  Jehcln  Gilwdn,  hfl" 


'  Persian  Text,  Mirit-i-Sikanclari,  75-76. 

2  The  Portuguese  merchant  ami  traveller  Rarlvisa  (a.d.  lfil]-16M}  givea  tha 
following  details  of  Mahinud  Begada's  cavalry:  Tbo  Monrs  and  Gentjlea  of  thU 
kiuLidiiiii  arc  liub!  riilei-s,  mounted  en  horses  Itrod  in  the  country,  for  it  haa  a  wonder- 
ful quantity.  They  riAo  on  small  Baddies  and  use  whipa.  Their  arnn  are  very  thick  , 
rnund  alnulds  od^cd  with  Rilk ;  each  man  hag  two  Bworda,  a  dogger,  and  a  TurkislQ 
bow  with  very  good  arrows.  Some  of  thcni  carry  macca,  and  many  of  thum  coats-of^ 
mail,  and  others  tunicH  ijulltcd  with  cotton.  The  horses  have  housings  and  st«el 
headpieces,  and  so  they  tight  very  well  and  are  lisht  in  their  movements.  Tha 
Moorish  horsemen  are  wlilte  and  of  many  conntries,  Turks  and  Mamelukes,  military 
■larea  from  Oeorisrla  Circassia  and' MiugreliA,  Arabs  Persians  Klioriisiinig  Turkomani, 
men  from  the  great  kingdom  of  Dehli,  and  otber«  bom  in  the  country  itself. 
Their  pay  iagond,  uud  tliey  receive  it  regularly.  They  are  well  dressed  with  very 
rich  Btuffi  of  gold  silk  cotton  and  goat's  wool,  and  all  wear  caps  on  their  heads, 
and  tbeir  olotbea  long,  such  as  morisco  shirts  and  drawers,  and  Icggiii^  to  tike 
knee  of  good  thick  leather  worked  with  gold  knots  and  embroidery,  and  their  sworda 
richly  oriianwiited  with  gold  and  silver  are  borne  in  their  girdles  or  in  the  bands  of 
their  pages.  Their  women  are  very  white  and  pretty  :  also  very  richly  decked  out* 
They  live  well  and  spend  much  money.     Stanley's  Barbosa,  66-  50. 

■  Mahmtid'a  favourite  trees  were  the  mango  dmbo  Mangifera  indica,  rden  Mimu.sop 
hexandra,  jdmhu  Eugenia  jatnbolana,  gular  Ficus  glomerata,  tamarind  dmii  Tamariadu 
indica,  and  the  ahruEby  phyUantbua  donla  Emblica  ofiScinalia. 


pushed  on  with  all  speed  by  way  of  BnrhAnpur.^  When  Sultdn  Mahmud 
Khiiji  heard  o£  his  approach,  ho  retired  lo  his  own  country  by  way  of 
Gondwana.''  from  thirst  and  from  the  attacks  of  the  Gonds,  losing  50U0 
to  6U(.iO  men.  The  king  of  Gujardt,  after  receinog  tlie  thanks  of  tho 
Dakhan  Bovereign,  returned  to  his  own  dominions.  In  A.d.  1 46^  Sultan 
Mahmud  Khiiji  made  another  incursion  into  the  Dakhan  at  the  head 
of  9U,000  horse,  plundering  and  lajnog  waste  the  coantry  as  far  as 
Daulatiihfid.  Again  the  Dakhan  sovereign  appUed  for  help  to  Mahmtid 
Shah,  and  on  hearing  of  Mahmiid's  advanee  the  Mjilwa-  Sultdn 
retired  a  second  time  to  his  own  dominions.  Mahmud  Sliah  now  wrote 
to.  the  Malwa  Suitan  to  desist  from  harassing  the  Dakhan^  threaten- 
ing, in  case  of  refusal,  to  march  at  once  upon  M^ndu.  His  next 
exjjedition  was  againsL  the  pirate  zanaindara  of  the  hill  fort  of  Barur 
and  the  bandar  of  Uiin  or  Dahanu,  whose  fort  he  took,  and  after  impos- 
ing an  annual  tribute  allowed  the  chief  to  continue  to  hold  his  hundred 
village.' 

Mahmud  Shdh  next  turned  liis  thoughts  to  the  conquest  of  the 
mountain  citadel  of  Girnar  in  central  K^^thijlv^da.*  In  a.d.  1467  he 
made  an  attack  onfhe  fort  of  Jtindgadh,  and  receiving  the  submission 
of  Iluv  Mandlik,  the  local  niler,  returned  to  his  capital.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  hearing  that  the  Juniigadh  chief  contfnued  to  visit  his  idol 
temple  in  stale  with  a  golden  umbrella  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty, 
Mahmud  despatched  an  army  to  Juadga.dh,  and  the  chief  sent  tho 
obnoxious  umbrella  to  the  king,  accompanied  by  fitting  presents.  In 
A.D,  1469  Mahmi'id  once  more  sent  an  army  to  i-avago  Sorath,  with  the 
intention  of  finally  conquering  botli  Juniigadh  and  Girnar.  While 
Mahmud  was  on  the  march  tho  Rav  Mandlik  suddenly  joined  him,  aod 
asking  why  the  Sultdn  was  so  bent  on  his  destruction  when  ha  had 
committtHl  no  fault,  agreed  to  do  whatever  Mahmud  might  command, 
Tlie  king  replied  there' is  no  fault  like  infidelity,  and  ordered  the  Rd.v 
to  embrace  Islam.  The  chief,  now  thoroughly  alaniied,  fted  by  night 
and  nuule  his  way  into  GiLrnar.  In  a.d.  11-72-73  after  a  siege 
of  nearly  two  years,  forced  by  the  failure  of  his  stores,  be  quitted  the 
fort  and  handing  the  keys  to  the  king,  repeated  after  him  the  Muham- 
naadan  profession  of  faith.  Though  the  lld.\''8  life  was  spared  Sorath 
from  this  date  Itecame  a  crown  possession,  and  was  governed  by  an  officer 
appointo<l  by  the  king  and  stationed  at  Junigadh.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  Mahmud  »Shrih  repaired  the  fort  Jehanpanah,  the  present  outer  or 
town  wall  of  Junagadh,  and,  charmed  Avith  the  beauty  of  the  ncigh- 
bonrhood,  settled  sayadsafid  learned  men  at  Jundgadh  and  other"  towns 

'  Burh^npnr  (nortli  latitude  31°  18'  ;  east  longituilo  76^20'),  nndcr  tho  Muaalxni^ 
tho  capital  of  KhAndt'sh.  now  within  tho  limits  of  the  BcritrH. 

'Oondwikna,  a,  largo  hilly  tract  lying  between  north  latitude  19°  00'  and  24'  SC 
and  eatt  longitude  77'  3->'  and  **7°  20'. 

•  The  Mirit-i-Sikondari  (Peraiau  Text,  page  89)  gives  the  hill  fort  of  Bdnulftr, 
The  Persian  r  may  be  a  miavrritten  rj  and  tho  d  a  miatake  for  w  that  ia  Hamiwar  or 
Baguwarah.  Tho  seaport DQn  may  ho  Dungii  hill  aix  miles  from  the  caiet.  But  IXLn 
for  Dihflfuu  a  well-known  port  in  north  ThAna  is  perhaps  more  likely,  Farishtah 
(Briggs,  IV,  01)  givoa  Bavur  for  Bara  and  Dura  lotlXln.  Goinpare  Tabak;lt-i-Akbari 
i(L  Bay  ley's  Gujanlt,  page  178  note  2. 

*  Oinurr  the  diad«in  of  EifthiAv&da^    Seo  above  page  231  aot*^  2. 
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in  Sorath,  He  induced  the  nobles  to  build  houBeej  himself  raised  g* 
palace  and  made  tlie  new  city  his  capital  under  the  name  of  Mustafd- 
bad  and  enforced  his;  claims  as  overlord  on  all  the  neighbourinfj  chiefs. 
It' is  true  that  in  the  times  of  Ahmed  Shilh  these  chieftains,  including 
even  the  Junrfp;adh  K^lv  himself j  had  [»ai(i  tribute.  But  Maluniid  e&tal>- 
lished  AhmedalMid  rule  so  firmly  that  the  duty  of  collecting  the  tribute 
was  cntruBted  to  an  officer  permanently  settleil  in  the  country.  Tlie 
author  of  the  Mir2.t-i-Sikanclari  dilates  on  the  dease  woods  round 
Jumig^adh,  full  of  mango,  rden,  jdmbu,  gtllar,  dnili,  and  donla*  trees, 
and  notes  that  this  forest  tract  was  inhabited  by  a  wild  race  of  men 
called  Kliants.* 

During  Mahmud  Shdh'g  prolonged  absence  from  his  capital,  Malik 
JamSl-ud-din  was  appointed  governor  of  Ahmedabad,  with  the  title  of 
Muhnfiz  Khiln  that  is  Care-taker.  At  this  time  Jesingh,  son  o£ 
Gangadds  the  chief  pf  ChAmpaner,  harassed  the  country  round  Pavdgad. 
The  king  appointed  I3ahd-ul-Mulkj  who.hiMl  the  title  of  Jmdd-ul-Mulk, 
to  the  comma^od  of  Sankheda;  Malik  Siirang  Kiwdm-ul-Mulk  to  the 
command  of  Godhi-a ;  and  Taj  Khdn  bin  Sfilar  to  the  command  of 
Korklia  and  Ddkhna  on  the  Malii.  In  consequence  of  these  precau- 
tions Jesingh  abstained  from  rel>cllion.  At  this  time  the  Rav  Mandlik 
received  the  title  of  Khan  Jahan,  and  lands  werti  bestowed  on  him, 
while  the  golden  idols,  which  bad  been  taken  from  the  Junigadh 
temples,  were  broken  and  distributed  among  the  soldiers. 

Mahmud  Shdh's  next  expedition  was  against  the  turbulent  inh«.bit- 
ants  of  the  confines  of  Sindh.  These  were  Jddejis,  though  they  are 
described  as  Riijputs  of  the  Sumra  and  Sodlia  tribes.*  They  appear  to 
Jiave  readily*  submitted,  and  to  have  voluntarily  sent  men  to  Junagadh 
to  be  itistnicted  in  Islam  and  to  settle  in  Gujai-dt.  (Shortly  after- 
wards they  again  became  ti'oublcsome,  and  the  king  ailvaucing  into 
Kachh  completely  defeittcd  them.  About  this  time  a  learned  man, 
Mulla  Mahraud  Samarkandi,  on  his  w-ay  from  the  Dakhan  to  Central 
Asia,  coraplaiued  to  the  king  that  he  had  been  robbed  by  the  pirates  of 
Jagat  or  Dwdrka.*  On  hearing  of  this  outrage  Mahmud  yhdla  mareh~ 
ed  to  Jagat,  took  the  fort,  and  destroyed  the  idoS  temples.  The 
pirates,  in  the  first  instance,  retired  to  the  island  of  Shankhodiira  or 
Bet,  but  from  this,  too,  after  a  ttout  resistance  they  were  drivea  with 
great  slaughter.  The  king  built  a  mosque  at  Jagat,  entrusted  the 
government  to  Farhat-ul-Mulk,  and  himself  rotiiroed  to  Junagadh. 
Before  this  Dwftrka  hatd  never  l)een  con<iuered.  Bhim,  the  R^ja.  of 
Dwarka,  was  sent  to  MuhAliz  KhAn,  the  governor  of  Ahmeddbdd,  with 
orders  that  he  was  to  be  hewn  in  pieces  and  a  piece  fastened  to  every 
gate  of  the  city.    .After  settling  the  affairs  of  Sorath,'  the  king  turnip 


'  Maafifera*  indioa,  Mimasops  hexandra,  Eugenia  jambolana,  Fiona  glomerataf^ 
Tamarindua  indica.  aod  Emblica  oflGcinalia. 

'  Khdnts  are  etill  found  chiefly  in  SorAth.     Sec  Bombiy  Gaze<tteer,  VIIT.  142. 

'  The  Tabak'jlt-iAkbari  sajs  they  were  Jita.  Sir  H.  Elliot  (History  of  India,  I.  i96) 
repreB(>at>  the  f^anirAa  to  be  Aguikuia  lUjputs  of  -the  Famulra  stock.  The  Jidejda 
had  been  ruling  in  Kachh  since  A.D.  ISSO-  1366. 

*  Dwtfrka  (north  lAtitnde  22*  15' ;  east  lougitade  69*},  oo  the  oo>rth-tv«9teru  thor* 
ol  &ithi&rA(.^  famoiu  for  iti  templa  of  Krishna. 
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1>18  face  towards  Ahmedal>{l<l.  On  the  way  hearing  that  a  fleet  of 
MalabAr  craft  were  annoying  the  Gnjardt  ports,  he  marched  to  Goglia, 
Cfiuipj  ed  a  fleet  to  opjiose  the  pirates^  and  stopping  at  Cambay  return- 
ed to  Ahmedilbad. 

•  In  A.T).  I4.SO,  when  IMahnnid  Shdh  was  at  Jflnigadh,  Khudawand 
Kh^n  ami  othcxs,  who  were  woary  of  the  king's  constant  warfare, 
inciteil  his  eldest  son  "Ahmed  to  assume  royal  power.  But  Imdd- 
ul-Mulk,  by  refusing  to  join,  upset  their  plans,  and  on  the  king's 
return  the  conspiracy  was  stamped  out.  In  the  previous  yeai* 
(a.d.  1479)  Mfthmud  Shdh  sent  an  army  to  ravage  Chdmpdner, 
which  ha  was  determined  to  conquer.  About  tliis  time,  hearing 
that  the  neighbourhood  was  infested  with  robbers,  he  founded 
the  city  of  .  MehumJab.4,d  on  the  Imnks  of  the  Yatrak,  about 
eighteen  miles  south  of  AhmedAbdd.  In  A.D.  11S2  there  was  a 
partial  famine  in  Gujardt,  and  the  CUdmpdner  country  being  exempt 
ti'ora  scarcity  the  commandant  of  Slordmli  or  Ras<ihtbad,  a  post  in  the 
Gaekwar^s  Saouli district  on  the  Chdrnpiiner frontier,  made  several  forays 
across  the  border.  In  return  the  chief  attacked  the  commandant  and 
defeated  him,  killing  most  of  his  mca  and  capturing  two  elephants  and 
several  horses.  On  hearing  this  Mahmud  Shdh  mt  fiut  for  Baroda 
\vith  a  powerful  army.  When  Mahmiid  reached  Baroda  the  Raval  of 
ChArapfiner,  becoming  alarmed,  sent  ambassadors  and  sueil  for  forgive- 
ness. The  king  rejected  his  overtures,  saying.:  '  Except  the  sword  and 
the  dagger  no'  message  shall  pass  between  me  and  you.'*  The 
Rdval  made  preparations  for  a  determined  resistance,  and  sent  mcsst-n- 
gers  to  summon  Ghisis-ud-din  Khilji  of  Malwa  to  his  aid.  To  prevent 
this  junction  Mahmi'id  Shfih  entrusted  the  siege  to  his  noljlcB  and 
marched  to  Dohad,  on  which  Sulttin  Ghias-ud-din  withdrew  to 
Mdndu.  On  his  return  from  Dohad  the  Sultan  began  building  a  Jdma 
Mosquo  at  Chilmpaner  to  show  that  he  would  not  leave  the  place 
till  he  had  taken  tlie  hill-fort  of  Pavdgad.  After  the  siege  had 
lasted  more  than  twenty  months  (April  1433- December  1484),  the 
Musalmdne  noticed  that  for  an  hour  i>r  two  in  the  morning  most  of  the 
lliijputs  were  off  duty  bathing  and  dressing.  A  morning  assault  was 
planned  and  the  first  gate  carried.  Then  Malik  Ayaz  Sultani  find- 
ing a  practicable  breach  passed  through  with  some  of  his  men  and 
took  the  great  gate.  'J'he  Raval  and  his  K!ij[)uts,  throwing  their 
Women  children  and  valuables  into  a  huge  ihv,  rushed  out  in  a  fierce 
but  unavailing  charge.^ 

Th&  Uaval  and  his  minister  D&ngarshi  fell  wounded  into  the  con- 
queror's hands,  and,  on  refniBiog  to  embrace  Islam,  were  put  to  death.. 
The  Raval's  son,  who  was  entrusted  to  Seif-ul-Mulk,  and  instructed 
by  him  in' the  Muhammadan  religion,  afterwards,in  the  reign  of  Muzaffar 
S'bUi  (A.i>.  1523  -  1526),  was  ennobltnl  by  the  title  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
On  the  capture  of  P4vagad  in  A.D.  14St,  Mahmiid  ShAh  built  a  waH 
round  the  town  of  Chdmpiiner,  and  made  it  his  capital  .under  the 
name    of    MuhammaddMd.     Under    Mahraud''8    oixlers   the   neigh- 


'  The  TabalUt-i-Akbart  hu  '  To-morrow  the  nword  of  adnmanfc   slutll  auweryoqr 
moHagp.'  "  FftrishUiU,  11.  3'JG  -307. 
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bourhood  became  stocked  withmarigoeB,  pomegranates,  fig«,  grapes, 
eugarcano,  plantains, oranges,  custard  apples,  kinrnis  or  mens  (Mima- 
sops  indica  or  kexandra),  jackfruit,  and  cocoapaloiB,  as  well  as  with  rog«s, 
chrysanthemums,  jasmins,  champda,  and  sweet  pandanus.  A  saudal 
grove  near  Chdmp^ner  is  said  to  have  had  trees  laree  enough  to  help  the 
Musalmdn  nobleu  to  build  their  mansions.  At  the  mstance  uf  the  Sultto 
a  Khurfisani  Ixjautified  one  of  the  gardens  with  fountains  and  cascades. 
AGujarati  named  Hjihir  learning  the  priaciple  improved  on  his  master's 
design  in  a  gai-tien  alMjutfour  miles  west  of  ChampAner,  wliicb  in  hia 
honour  still  Wars  the  name  Hi.lol'.' 

In  Mahmiid's  reign  an  instance  is  mentioned  of  the  form  of  compen- 
sation known  as  valtar.  Some  mercliants  bringing  horses  and  other 
goods  for  sale  from  Inik  and  Khurdsdn  were  plundered  in  Jsiruhi  limits. 
The  king  caused  them  to  give  in  writing  the  price  of  their  horses  and 
stuffs,  ami  paying  them  from  his  own  treasury  recovered  the  amount 
from  the  Riija  of  Sirohi. 

In  K^n,  1494-95  Mahm6d  wentagainst  Bahddar  Rhdn  G  Ildni,  a  vassal 
of  the  Balimanis,  who  from  Goa  and  Ddbhol  -  had  so  barassed  tho 
Gujarat  harlx>ur8  that,  from  the  failure  of  •  the  supply  of  Iwtelnut. 
coriander  HCijd  had  to  bo  eaten  with  Ijetel  leaves.  The  Bahmani  SidtAn^ 
fearing  the  consequences  to  himself,  marched  against  Bahiidur  Khdn, 
and,  capturing  him  alive,  struck  off  his  head,  and  sent  it  to  the 
Gujarit  monarch,  who  returnttl  to  his  own  country.  In  a.d.  1199 ^  1 500, 
hearing  that  N<blr-ud-ilin  i»f  Miilwa  had  killetl  his  father  Ghi<ls-ud-din 
and  seat^  himself  on  the  throne,  the  Sultan  prepared  to  advanee 
against  him,  but  was  appeased  by  Ndiiir-ud-dlu's  humble  attitude. 
The.  next  seven  years  passed  without  any  warlike  expedition. 
In  A.D.  1507,1  near  Daman  on  his  way  to  Cheul,  Mahmud  heard  of 
the  victory  gained  at  Cheul  over  the  Portuguese  by  the  Gujarat  squadron 
under  Malik  Ayaz.Sulldni,  in  concert  with  the  Turkish  Heet.'  In  a.d. 
1508  Mahmud  succeeded  in  placing  his  nephew  Mirdn  Muhammad 
Adil  Khdn  Fsirdki  on  the  throne  of  Asir-BurMnpur.  From  loU8 
Mahmud  remained  at  his  capital  till  his  death  in  December  a.d.  1513 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years  and  tbree  months,  after  a  reign  of  fifty- 
four  years  and  one  month.  Mahmiid  was  buried  at  Sarkhej/  and  received 


I 
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>  Mirfit-i'Sikudan,  112-114. 

'  D&bhol  (north  latitnde  17"  34' ;  okat  longitude  73*  16'),  on  the  north  hank  of  tha 
river  VAihUhti  (cmllod  Ualewacko  and  Kakwacko  by  the  oarly  nanrigatoni.  Se«  Badgar't 
Varthoma,  pag«  114  note  1)  in  the  British  district  of  RatnAgiri.  About  HAs  tim*, 
according  to  Athanaiias  Nikitin  (a.d.  1463-1474),  Difbbol  wa«  the  great  raw-ting  plaee 
for  all  nations  living  along  the  coairt  of  India  and  Ktliiopia.  In  a.d.  1601  it  was  taken 
bj  the  Portngueso.  Between  A.D.  1626  and  1630 an  English  factory  was Mtabliihed  hoiv, 
but  by  the  t-nd  of  tlie  contury  trade  had  left  Dibhol  and  baa  never  returned. 

»  Choul,  now  Rcvdanda  (north  latitude  18' 33' j  cast  longitude  72°  59'),  from  abont 
A.D.  1500  tc  1650  a  place  of  much  trade. 

•  *  Mahmud  Bc^ada  greatly  irapre«90i\  travellers,  whose  strange  tales  of  him  made  tha 
king  woU-koown  in  Europe*  Vapthoma  (1603  -  1608)  thus  di^scrilws  his  manner  of  living  i 
•  The  king  has  conatantly  20,000  horsemen,  la  the  morning  when  he  rises  there  coma 
to  his  palace  60  elephants,  on  each  of  which  a  nian  sits  astride,  and  tho  said  elephants 
do  reverence  to  the  king,  and,  except  this,  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.    When  the 
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the  affcer-deatli  title  of  KhudiiigAo-i-Halim  or  the  Meek  LordL  Immedi- 
ately Ijefore  hie  death  Sultfln  Mahmud  was  informed  thai  Shah  Ismtlit 
Safawi  of  Persia  had  scut  him  a  friendly  embaesy  headed  by  Y^dgdr 
Beg  Kazil-bAsh.  As  the  KazU -baches  were  known  to  be  Shiahs  the 
t?ultin,  who  was  a  staunch  Sunoi,  prayed  that  he  might  not  be  forced 
to  6ce  a  Shiah's  face  during  his  last  days.  His  {>rayer  was  heard. 
He  died  before  the  Persian  emlmssy  entered  the  city.'  During  the 
last  days  of  Sultiin  Mahmud,  Sayad  Muiiamniad  of  Jaunpur,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  Mahdi  or  Messiah,  came  from  Jaunjmr  and  lod^Mi 
in  T^jkhjin  Siiliir's  mosque  near  the  Jam^lpur  gat^  of  AkmedAbM. 
His  sermonfi  drew  crowds,  and  were  so  pereuasive  that  he  gained  a 
large  body  of  followers,  who  believed  his  eloijuence  to. be  due  to  hdi  or 
inspiration.  MahmM's  ministers  persuaded  him  nob  to  see  the 
Jaunptir  preacher. 
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king  est*,  fifty  or  sixty  kinds  of  instruments,  dromg  trompetg  flkgeolets  and  fif<M  play, 
and  the  elephants  again  do  him  rev«rencc^  A»  for  the  king  himself,  liis  tatiatachio* 
under  bis  nose  are  so  long  that  he  ties  them  over  his  head  as  a  woman  would  tic  her 
tresses,  mad.  he  has  a  white  beard  that  reaches  to  his  girdle.  As  to  his  food,  everv  day 
tie  eats  poison  (Hudibra*'  Prince  whoso  '  daily  food  was  iwp  and  liasilisk  and  toad  '),  not 
that  he  611s  big  stomach  wiih  it,  but  he  eats  a  certain  quantity,  so  that  when  he  wishes 
to  dcstniy  any  grukt  person  he  makes  him  come  before  him  sirippwl  and  naked,  and  tbca 
eati  certain  fraits  which  are  called  chofole  {jdvphttl,  nutmeg),  like  a  muscatel  nut.  He 
also  eats  certain  l^ve«  called  tamboli  (p<in  or  bet«l  loaf)  like  the  leaves  of  a  sour  orange, 
and  with  these  be  eats  lime  of  oyster  shells.  Wbcn  he  lias  chewed  this  woU  he  spurts  it 
OQt  on  the  person  be  wishes  to  kill,  and  so  in  the  apace  ot  lulf  an  hour  the  victim  falla 
to  tha  ground  dead.  The  StiUAn  has  also  thrw)  or  four  thousand  women,  and  every  night 
tbat  he  sleeps  with  one,  she  is  found  dead  in  the  morning.'  Barbo8a(a.Dj511)  goes  further 
(Stanley's  Trans.  57),  8a,vinj;"thitt  m  soakwi  was  the  king  with  poison  that  if  a  fly  set- 
tled on  bis  hand  it  swelh.'d  and  hnmediatvly  fi-ll  dead.  This  was  the  rcKult  of  his  early 
traiuiug.  For,  on  Varthema's  ccimpaniou  asking  buw,  it  was  tbat  the  king  could  eat 
poison  in  this  manner,  certain  merchants,  who  were  older  than  the  Saltan,  answerod  that 
his  father  bad  fed  him  upon  poiiwn  from  his  cbildb'xnl,  (Badger's  Vartheina,  lit)..) 
Of  the  origin  of  Mabmud's  surDame  Hegada  two  explanations  are  ^vcn  :  (1)  '  From 
bis  mnstachioa  l^eiiig  lar|j«  and  twisted  like  a  bullock's  born,  such  a  btillock  being 
cmlled  Begado  ;  (2)  tbat  the  wonl  comes  from  the  GujarAti  he,  two,  and  gnd,  a  fort,  tbo 
people  giving  him  this  title  in  honour  of  bis  capture  of  JCmd^dh  (AJJ.  H72)  and  CbAm- 
p4ner  (a.d.  J4»43.'  (BipTs  History  of  GujarAt,  202  ;  Mitat-i-Abmedi  Ptj-sian  Text,  74.) 
Varthema's  account  of  the  poison-eating  is  probably  an  exaggeration  of  the  SnltAn'i 
habit  of  opium-eatiug  to  which  from  bis  Infancy  be  was  addicted,  'the  Mir&t-i-Sikandaii 
(Persian  Text,  7&1)  speaks  of  the  great  physical  power  of  MahmM  and  of  his  wonderful 
Appetite.  Mahm<jid's  daily  food  weigfaed  forty  serM  the  ser  bciag  15  baklulii  &  little 
over  half  a  pound.  He  used  to  cat  about  three  pounds  (5  ten)  of  parched  gram 
to  dessert.  For  •breakfast,  after  his  morning  prayer,  Mahmt^d  used  to  consume  a 
cupfull  of  pure  Makkoh  honey  with  a  second  cupfuliof  clarified  butter  and  fifty  small 
plantains  called  iohan  keku.  At  night  tbey  set  by  his  bed  two  plates  uf  tambiuAs 
or  minced  mutton  qjuisages.  In  the  morning  Mabmtld  Mcing  the  empty  pUtct  naed 
to  give  tbanka  :  '  Oli  Allah,'  he  said, '  hadst  thou  not  given  this  tmworthy  «lavc  rule  over- 
Gujar&t,  who  could  have  filled  his  stomach.'  His  virile  powers  were  as  nnasual  as  his. 
appetite.  The  only  woman  who  could  liear  his  embraces  unharmed  was  a  powerful 
AbyBsinian  girl  who  was  bis  great  favourite.  Of  the  wealth  and  weapons  kept  in  stura- 
the  Mir&t-i-Sikandari  gives  the  fullnwing  details  n-gonling  the  great  expedition  against 
Jilndgai.Ih  (Persian  Text,  94) :  The  SnUAn  ordered  the  treasurer  to  sond  with  the  army 
gold  coins  worth  five  krors,  17U0  Egyptian  Alk-inand  Mooriith  and  Khurts&ni swords  with 
gold  handles  -weighing  2^  to  3  pounds  (4-6  nra),  l?Oo  daggers  and  poianards  with 
gold  handles  wiiigtdDg  1  to  1^  poiindit  (2  -  3  «er«),  and  2000  Arab  and  Tarlu, horses  with 
gold-embroidered  housings.  All  this  treasure  of  coin  and  weapon*  the  SoltAn  spent  in 
presents  to  his  army  (Ditto,  94-96), 

•  Perishtah,   II.   404.      Tbo   Mirat-k-Sikandari  (Porsan  Te*t,   148,    149)   calls  the 
Persian  ambassador  Ibnibim  Khlia. 
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Mahtnud  Begada's  court  was  adorned  by  ^veral  pi'otrs  and  hig-h- 
mindt  d  nubles.  In  life  they  viiMl  with  one  another  in  g&nei-ous  acts  ;  and 
after  iloiith.  a<-cordiHg  to  the  Persian  poet  Urfij  tbcy  left  thoh"  traces  in  the 
chai-acters  and  carvings  of  stone  walls  and  marble  piles.  First  among^ 
these  nobles  the  MiiAt-i-Sikandari  (Persian  Text,  132,  14^2)  mentions 
Ddwar-ul-Afulk,  whose  god-fearing  administration  made  bis  estates  eo 
proeperous  that  they  were  coveted  by  princes  of  tlie  V>loc»d.  As  Thana- 
dcir  of  Amron  in  north  Kjitbijivdda,  he  .spread  the  li^ht  of  Islfim  from 
Morvi  to  Bhi'ij,  and  after  his  death Jiis  fame  as  a  spirit-mling  gnardian 
drew  hosts  of  eick  and  possessetl  to  his  shrine  near  Morvi.  Tlie  second 
was  Malik  Ayilz,  governor  of  Din,  who  built  the  strong  fortress  after- 
wards rcconstmcted  by  the  Portugnese.  He  also  built  a  tower  on  an 
nnder-water  rock,  and  from  the  tower  4i'cw  a  massive  iron  chain  across 
the  mouth  of  tlie  harbour.  A  substantial  bridge  over  the  creek».  that 
ntns  through  the  island  of  Diu,  was  afterwards  destroj'ed  by  the  Portu- 
guese. The  third  was  Khuddwand  Kh.in  Alim,  the  founder  of  Alimpura 
a  suburb  to  the  south  of  Aluneddbad,  adorned  with  a  mosque  of  sandstone 
and  marble.  lie  introduced  the  cultivation  of  melons  figs  and 
sugarcane  intoGujarAt  from  Bijapur.  The  fourth  was  ImAd-ul-Mulk 
Asas  who  founded  Isanpur,  a  subui-b  lietween  Shiih  Alamos  suburb  of 
lelanipur  and  Batvva,  and  jihvnted  along  the  i*oad-groves  of  khimifi  ajid 
mangoes.  The  tifth  was  Trijkhdn  Sabir.  so  loved  of  his  peers  that  after 
his  death  none  of  them  would  accept  his  title.  The  sixth  was  Malik 
Sdvang  Kiwiim-ul-Miilk,  a  Rajput  by  birth,  the  founder  of  the  suburb 
of  Sri-rangpur  and  its  mosque  to  the  east  of  AhmedAbdd.  The  seventh 
and  eighth  were  the  KhuraiuiTri  brothers  Aazam  and  Mo&zzaia;who  bailt 
a  cistern,  a  mosque,  and  a  tomb  between  Ahineddbdd  and  Sarkhej. 

Besides  Khalil  Khan,  wiib  sueceetled  him,  Mahmud  had  three  sons  : 
Muhammad  Kdla,  Apa  Klidn,  and  Ahmed  Khdn.  Krila,  son  of  R^ini 
Riip  Manjhi'i  died  during  his  father's  lifetime  as  did  his  mother,  who 
was  buried  in  Mdnek  Chauk  in  Ahmedabdd  in  the  building  known 
as  the  RSni's  Hazlra.  The  second  sou  Apa  Khan  was  caught  tree- 
passing  in  a  nolilo's  harim,  and  was  ordered  by  the  Sultan  to  be 
poisoned.  The  third  sou  was  the  Abmed  Khan  whom  Khudawand 
Khdn  sought  to  raise  to  the  throne  during  Sult.jm  Mahmud's  lifetime. 

Muhammad  was  succeeded  by  Khalil  Khiin,  the  son  of  IWni  IliVabai 
the  daughter  of  a  Rnjpufc  chieftain  named  Nrigd  iWna  who  lived  on 
the  bank  of  the  Maid.  On  ascending  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  Khalil  adopted  the  title  «j£  Munaffar  Shah.  For  some  time 
before  his  father's  death,  Prince  Khalil  Khan  had  been  living  at  Baroda 
and  shortly  after  his  accession  he  visited  that  neighbourhood,  and  founded 
a  town  which  he  named  Daulatabad.  In  a.d.  lol-i  Kdv  Bhim,  theson 
of  Rdv  Bb^n  of  Idar,  ilefcated  Ain-ul-Mulk,  governor  of  Pfltan,  who 
was  coming  to  Almieddbad  to  pay  his  resiwets  to  the  king.  This  oflicer 
had  turned  aside  to  punish  the  Kav  for  some  distmbance  he  had  created, 
but  failing  in  his  purpose,  ^vas  himself  defeated.  On  the  approach  of 
Muzaffar  Shfdi,  Idar  was  abandoned  by  the  Rav,  who  made  liis  peace 
with  dilUculty  and  only  by  agreeing  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute.  Mean- 
while the  king  marched  to  Godhra,  and  so  to  Mdlwa  by  way  of  Dohad, 
whose  fort  he  caused  to  be  repairedj  and  soon  after  went  on  to   Dh^. 
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After  a  ehort  stay  in  Millwa,  thiiikiug  it  mean  to  take  advantage  of 
the  distracted  condition  ol;  ilahmdd  at  Mdlwa,  who  ^vas  £^t  war  with 
his  noUes,  Muzaffar  returned  to  Muhammad.ibf'id  (Cbampdner),  At 
tliis  time  Rdiinal,  nephew  vi  the  late  Kdv  Bliiin  of  Idar,  expelled  the 
Iliv's  son  Bharmal  by  the  aid  of  his  father-iti-livw  Hana  Sdnga  of 
Chitor,  and  sacceetled  to  the  ehieEtauiiship  of  Idar,  The  king  was 
displeased  at  the  interference  of  the  Rjina,  and  directed  Nizam  KhAn, 
the  governor  of  Ahmeduagar,  to  expel  lldimal  and  reinstate  Bblrmal. 
Nizam  Khdn  took  Idar  and  gave  it  to  Bh.irinai  Hflimal  betook  him- 
self to  the  hills  where  Nizitm  Khan  incautiously  pursuing  and  engaging 
him  lost  many  men.  When  the  rains  were  over  the  Sultan  visited  I'dar. 
Shortly  after,  Nizdm  Khiln,  tlie  governor  of  Ahnaeduagar,  fell  sick 
and  wa8  called  to  court.  Ho  left  Idar  in  charge  of  Zaliir-ul-Mulk  at' 
the  head  of  a  luuidred  horse.  Raima  1  made  a  sudden  raid  on  Idar  and 
killed  Zahir-ul-Mulk  and  twenty-soven  of  his  men.  On  hearing  of  this 
reverse  Suit  in  IVfuzaffar  ordered  Niz4rn  Kb.^n  to  destroy  BijApur.^  In 
A.D.  1517,  the  nobles  of  Msilvva  besought  Muzaffai-'s  interference,  alleging 
that  the  Hindu  minister  ilcddui  Rai  was  planning  to  dejwse  the  Ms'ilwa 
SulUiu,  Mahmud  Kliilji,  and  usurp  the  throne.  Muzaffar  Sliah  pro- 
mised to  come  to  their  help,  and  shortly  after  Sultdn  Mahmud  Kliilji. 
escaping  from  the  surveillance  of  Mcdini  Kai,  himself  sought  tlie  aid 
of  the  GujarAt  monarch.  In  a.d.  1518  MuzaUar  Shiih  marched  by 
Godhra  into  Alrilwa,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Dhfir,  that  town  was 
evaciiat«d  by  Medani  R*ii.  The  Gujardt  king  next  besieged  M^ndu 
anil  Med?lni  Rjii  summnncd  the  Chitor  HiSna  to  his  aid.  When  the 
Rfina  had  reachetl  Sarangpur,  Muzaffar  Shah  detaching  a  force  caused 
the  Rt<na  tu  retire,  while  the  Gujarat  soldiers  exerted  themselves  so 
strenuously  that  they  captured  Milndu,  recovering  the  girdle  which 
Kutb-ud-din  had  lost  at  the  Itattle  of  Kapadvanj.  This  conquest  virtually 
placed  Miilwa  in  Muzaffar's  power,  hut  he  honourably  restored  the 
kingdom  to  SultAn  Mahmud .  Kliilji,  and,  withdrawing  to  Gujardt, 
proceeded  to  MuhammalAbad.  In  A. n.  1.^1  J,  nevvs  was  received  of 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  SalUin  Mahmiid  Kliilji  by  the  Rana  of  ('hitor. 
MuzalTar  Shall  scuta  force  to  protect  M/mdu.  But  the  Rjlri:i,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  releasing  the  Sultfln  of  Mdlwa  and  keeping 
his  sou  in  his  stead  as  a  hostage^  enjoyed  continued  good  fortune. 
Some  time  before  these  events  a  67iai  or  bard  in  the  presence  of 
Niziim  Khdn,  the  governor  of  Idar^  boasted  that  tho  Rtina  .of  Chitor 
would  never  fail  to  help  Rana  Raimal  of  Idar.  The  angry  governor 
said  '  "Whose  dog^  is  Rdna  Snnga  to  help  Riiimal  while  we  are  here/ 
Nizam  Kh.in  called  a  dog  Sdnga,  chained  him  in  the  fjii,  and  dareti  the 
Rana  to  carry  him  away,  blis  successes  enabled  Siinga  to  answer  the 
challenge.  In  coneequence  of  dissensions  at  head-quarters  Nizam  Khftu 
withdrew  to  Ahn^ednagar  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Idar.  When 
Rdna  Sdnga  appeared  before  Idar  tSie  garrison  resisted  but  were  slain 
to  a  man.  Tlio  Kaua  advanced  to  AlmicdnagaT  and  severely  defeated 
Nizdm  Khiin  who  withdrew  to  Ahmedah  id,  while  the  Rui&  plundered 
Vishalnagar.^     In  a,d.  1521,  Malik   Aytlz  Sultiini,  the  governor  of 
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Sorath,  was  sent  with  a  large  and   carefully  equipped  force  to  revei 
tliig  inroad.      Dissensions  between  ISIalik  Aydz  and  the  Gujilrat  not 
prevented   tliis   oxitcdition   doing  more  tlian    bum  and  despoil   both 
Dungarpur  and  Bdnsvtida.     Muzaffar  SliiLh,   greatly  displeased  with, 
the  result,    was  prejnring  to  march  Hgaiust    Uhitor,    when    he 
diBsuaded  by  a  submissive  embassy  from  that  chief,  who  sent  his  son" 
to  AhmediiWd  with  valuable  presents  for  the   king.     Shortly  after- 
wards,  on  the   death  of  Malik  Ayiz,  Muzaffar  8IiAh  confirmed  hie 
elder  son  Malik  Is-hak  in  his  father's   rank  and  possessions.     Malik 
Is-hAk   remained  in  Sorath  which  was  conlirmed  as   his  jdtflr.     In 
the  following  year  the  SultAn  went  about  his  dominions  strengthening 
his  frontier  iK>8ts,  "especially  the  fort  of  Mod/isa,  which  he  rebuilt, 
About  A.D.   1634  prince  Bahadur  Khdn,   ostensibly  dissatisfied  with 
the  smallness  of  his   estates  but  really  to  remove  himself  from  the 
jealousy  of  his  brotlier  Sikandar  who  being   appointed  heir-apparent 
was   seeking   his   life,   left    Gujarat    and     withdrew'   to    Hindustan. 
King    Mui'^aSar,  after  formally  appointing  his  son  Sikandar  Kb^a. 
his  heir,  died  at  AhmedaU^d  in  a. d.  1526,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen 
years  and  nine   months,     iluzaffar  was  biu'ied  in  the  shrine  of  Slteikh 
Ahmed  Kliattu  at  Sarkhcj  near  his  fatlier's  grave.     He  was  the  most, 
learned  and   one  of  the  most  pious  of  the  AhmedAbad  Sultans.     SoJ 
extreme  an  abstainer  was  ho  that  not  only  during  his   whole  life  did 
he  eschew  intoxicating  drugs  and  liquor  but  he  never  again  rode  a^ 
favourite  horse  Ijecauee  the  horse   was   cured  by  a  draught  of  iv'ine. 
He  waj*  an    accomplished  musician,  a   finished  horseman,  a  practised 
Bwordsman,  and  withal  so  mode*;t  and  humble  in  his  dress  and  temper 
that  observing  once   to   a  favourite  page  how  simple  and  yet  graceful 
his  own  turban  was  the  boy  laughed :  '  Ay,  if  tha  turbans  of  MuUahs 
and  Hohoi-as  are  graceful,  then   is  your  Majesty's.'     The  Sultfln  said 
*  I  Khould  have  IxHiii  i)roud  to  liave  my  turban  likened  to  a  Mulhdx's,  why 
compare  it  with  the  heatldi-ess  of  a  schismatic  Bohora.*     Muzad'ar  was 
careful  never  to  pain  the  feelings  of  those  around  him.     He  8usj>ected 
KiwAm-ul-Mulk  who  was  in  charge  of  his  drinking  water  but  contented 
himself  witlx  breatliing  over  the  water  one  of  the  verses  of  the  Kuraan 
which  make  poison  harmless.*     During  liis  reign  cultivation  iacrcaeedj 
BO  much  in   JhilfivAda  tlmt  it  l>eeamc  necessary    to  reserve  certain 
waste  land  for  pasture!     In  15243'the  raina  held  off  so  long  that  famine^ 
began  to  inige.     The  Stiltiin  exclaimed,  '  Oh  Allah!    If  thou  scourgest, 
the  country  for    the  sins  of    its  king  take  his  life  and  spare  thy 
creatures.'     The  prayer  wtxa  heard  and  the  soul  of  the  gpiaxdi&n  Sultdn 
passed  in  a  flood  of  gracious  rain.* 

After  Sikandar  Shiih  had  been  in   power  a   few  months   he  wasi 
murdered  by    Im^d-ul-Mulk  Khusli  Kadam,  who  seated   a  younger 
brother  of  Sikandar's,  named  Nfisir  Khan,  on  the  thrpne  mth  the   title 
of  Malimud  II.  and  governed  on  his  l>ehalf.     The  only  event  of  Sikan-^ 
dar's  reign  was  the  destruction  of  an  army  sent  against  his  brother 


'  The  verse  aapposed  to  possess  the  highest  virtue  agnmst  poisoD  is  the  lant  verse  of 
OliAp.  cvi.  of  tbo  Eur&dn.  ....  Si-rve  the  Lord  of  this  HoUM  who  supplieth  them  witb 
food  a^nftt  hunger  and  maketli  them  free  from  fuar. 

»  Mirit-i-Sikjindari  IPera.  Manuscript),  174. 175,  194. 
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Latif  Kh&n  who  was  helijed  by  Rana  Bhim  of  Munga.^  flie  noWes 
deserted  Imad-ul-Mulk's  cause,  and  prince  BfShddur  Khan,  rotuniiag 
to  Gnjarjlt  from  Hindu Btnn,  was  joined  by  many  supporters  prominent 
among  whom  was  'I'iSj  Khnn,  proprietor  of  Dhandhulra.  Balisidur 
marched  at  once  on  Champa ner,  captuied  and  executed  Imdd-ul- 
ilulk  and  poisoning  Nasir  KfaAn  ascended  the  throne  in  A.D.  1527 
with  the  title  of  Bahiidur  i>hah..  His  brother  Latlf  Khan,  aided  by 
lijija  Bhim  of  the  Kohistan  or  hill  land  of  Fiil,^  now  assei-ted  hi«  claim 
to  the  throne.  H«  was  defeated,  and  fell  wounded  into  the  hands  of 
the  (iujarat  army  and  died  of  his  wounds  and  was  buried  at  Hdlol. 
Raja  Bhim  was  slain.  As  Bhim's  successor  lldisingh  plundered 
Dohad,  a  Iarg«  force  was  sent  againt  him,  commanded. by  TSj  Kbtn, 
who  laid  waste  Rdisingh's  country  and  dismantled  bis  forts.  Soon 
after  Baliadur  Shah  visited  Cambay,  and  found  that  Malik  Is-hrik 
the  governor  of  Sorath  had,  in  the  interests  of  the  Portuguese, 
attempted  to  seize  Diu  but  had  been  repulsed  by  the  Gujarat  admii-al 
Mahmild  Aka.  The  Sultiln  entrusted  Diu  to  Kiwim-ul-Mulk  and 
Jtinagadh  to  Mujahid  Khan  BLikan  and  returned  to  Jkhraediibad. 
In  1527  he  enforced  tribute  from  Idar  and  the  neighbouring 
eoantry.  During  one  of  his  numerous  expeditions  he  went  to 
hunt  in  Nandod  and  received  the  homage  of  the  Raja,  As  the 
Portuguese  were  endeavouring  to  establish,  tiiemselvos  on  the  coast  of 
Sorath,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  Diu,  the  king  was  eonstautly  at 
Cambay  Diu  and  Goghato  frustrate  their  attempts,  and  he  now  directed 
the  constru^fion  of  the  fortress  of  Broach.  At  this  time  Muhammad 
Khan,  ruler  of  Asjr  and  Burh.inpur,  raiuested  Bahfldur's  aid  on 
behalf  of  Im^d-ul-Mulk,  niler  of  Berar.  Bahadur  8hali  started  at 
once  and  afNandurhiiir  was  joined  by  Muhammad  Khan  Asiri,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Burbanpur,  where  he  was  met  by  Imdd  Sh&h. 
from  Gavalgad.  After  certain  successes  he- made  jjeace  between 
Burhan  NizAm  Sh^h  and  Im^d  Shdb  Gdvali,  and  returned  to  GujarAt. 
Jdm  Firfiz  the  ruler  of  Tatha  in  Sindh  now  sought  refuge  with 
Bahadur    Shah  from  the  oppression  either  of  the    Uhoris   or  of  the 

'  Both  the  Mirit-i-Sikandari  ('287|  and  Farishtah  (II.  419)  ptaco  Mujign  in  NandnrMr- 
BolUtopur.  The  farther  ruforenec  to  Effna  Bhim  of  Pal  8««ma  to  nppiv  to  the  aaine 
uuHiAtf  the  RAna  Bhim  of  Man  go.     Manga  may  then  be  Mohaagnd  thiit  isi  Chota  Udepur. 

«  Mir&t-i-Sikandbui  Persian  Text,  225-226:  Fftrinhtah,  II.  4L'5  -  428,  Tlie  GnjarAt 
MusahnAn  historians  give  a  somewhat  Tagoo  application  to  the  word  PiU  which  means 
ft  bunk  or  «tcp  downwarda  to  the  plain.  In  the  Mirut-i-Aliiuedi  (Pilhlaiipur  Eklition,  page 
108)  PiiU-arAJh,  whoso  climat*  ib  proverbially  tiad,  iiicludcM  G<H]hra  Ali  Mohan  and 
Bfijpiphi  that  is  the  rough  caRtom  fringe  of  the  plain  land  of  Gujarat  from  the  Mahl 
to  the  Tapti.  Aa  the  Raja  of  l^Aitdod  or  R^jpijik  was  the  leading  chief  south  of  fdar 
Colonel  Watson  took  reference*  to  the  Rlj&  uf  Vi\  to  apply  to  the  KiLja  of  Rjtjptpla. 
An  examination  of  the  passages  in  vrhich  the  oave  PAl  occurs  seems  to  nhow  that  the 
hill  country  to  the  cast  ratltcr  than  to  the  south  of  P&vAgad  or  ChimpAner  is  meant. 
In  A.D.  1527  Latlf  Eh4n  the  rival  of  Bahddnr  Shih  after  joining  the  RAja  Bhim  in  hia 
kohintan  or  highlands  of  PAl  when  wounded  is  taken  into  Hitkil.  The  same  passage 
contains  a  reference  to  the  Rtfja  of  Nilndod  as  some  one  dii<tiuet  from  thj^Kaja  of  PAl. 
In  AOJ.  163]  Raisingh  of  Pil  tried  to  rcspno  Mahniiid  Khilji  on  his  way  m>m  hl^ndu  m 
Mfldwa  to  Chftmptoer.  In  A.D,  1^51  Nisir  Khitu  tied  to  ChampUner  and  died  in  tho 
¥&1  hills.  These  references  seem  to  agree  In  allotting  ViX  to  the  hills  of  Bllria  and  of 
Mohan  or  Chhota  Udepnr.  Thia  Identification  is  in  accord  with  the  local  use  of  P&1. 
Mr.  Pollen,  I.C.S.,  LL.D.,  Political  Agent,  Rewa  Kdutha,  writes  (8th  Jan.  1895):  Bhila 
Kolis  and  trodera  all  apply  the  wonl  P&l  to  the  Biria  Pal  wliich  bcsidea  Biiia  takes  iu 
Sonjeli  and  the  Navdnogar-Sallit  uplands  in  Gcdhro. 
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Mnghals  and  was  hospitably  received.     In  a.d.  1528  Bahjiilur 
an  ex[>cHUtion  into  the  Dakhan  which  ended  in  a  battle  at  Daulatnbi 
'J"hc  JKfiue  of  this  battle  seems  to  have  been  unfavourable  as  hardly  a  a 
reference  to  the  campai^    remains.     Next  year   (a.d,  1520)    at  tb 
request  of  Jaafar  or  Khizr  Khfin,  t^on  of  Imad  bhUi  (ii^vali,  who  w* 
ient  to  Gujarat  to  solii-it  Hah.idiir'e  help,  he  agnin  taaichotl  f.)r  thi 
Daklian.     Ae  he  pjissed  through  Miiler  biharji  the  Rija  of  Htiglan  pav 
him  hLs  daughter  in  marriage  and  in  return  received  the   title  of  Hah 
KliJin.     From   lifigliin  Bahr    Khiln   was   told  otf  to   ravage   Cheul 
whieli  by  this  time   hj*d  fallen  into    the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.-! 
l^ahadur    himself    advanced    to    Ahmednagar,    took    the    fort    an 
destroyed  mapy  of  the  buildings.     Purandhar  also  was  sacked  of  its 
stores  of  gold.*  From  Ahmcdnnijar  Hahiidur  .Shiih  ]iassed  to  liurhilnpur, 
and  there  his  general  Kaisar  Klirin  gaiiiwl  a  victory  over   the  nnit-ed 
forces  of  NizAm  SliAh,  Malik  Berid,  and  Ain-uI-Mulk^     After  having 
the   jmblic   sermon   read   in  his  name  both    in  j^imcdnagar   and  in 
Burlianpur  Bahadur  retmTied  to  Gujarat  and  for  some  time  refrained 
from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  Dakhan, 

Between   a.d.  152G  and  l.'^SO   certain  Turks  unde'r   one  MiistkCa 
came  to  GujarAt,  traders  acconling  to  one  account  according  to  another 
part  of  a  Turkish  fleet  expected  U*  act  against  the   Portuguese.     Diu 
was  49t>ignod  them  as  a  plaoc  of  reeidence  and  the  command  of  the  island 
was  granted  to  Malik  Tughdn,  son  of  .Malik  AyAz,  the  former  v.-' 
In  A.D.  1.530  the  king  marc^hed  to   Ntigor,  and  gave  an  audici 
to   Pratliir\j  Il.lja  of  Diingarpur  aiul  to  tho  ambissadors  from   iian*, 
Ratttnsi  uf  Chitor.     The  liii'tna's  ambassadors  complained  of  encroach 
meutH  on  ( Iluior  by  Mahmnd  of  Mahva.     Mahmud  promised  to  appear 
bef<tre    Bahadur    to    explain   the   alleged    encroachments.       Bahadur 
waited.     At  last  as  Mahmud  faile<l  to  attend   Bahiidur  said  he  would 
go  and  meet  Mahmud.*     Uc  invested  MAndn  and  received  with  favourj 
certain  deserters  from  Mahmud's  anuy.     The    fortress  fell  and  Sultdn; 
Mahmud  and  his  seven  sons   were  captured.    The  sueceeb  of  the  aegt 
was  due  to   Bahadur's  personal  prowe.'^s.     He  scaled   an   almost  in: 
cessible   height  and  sweeping  down   tVom  it   with  a  handful    cif  mew. 
took  the  fort,  a  feat  which  for  daring  and  dash  is  described  as  unsuri 
passed  in  the  history  of  Musalmiin  Gujuriit.^     After  passing  the  rain 
seasj.ju    at   Mandu   Bah;^dur  Shiih  went    to    Burhdnpur  to  visit  his 
nephew  Miran  Muhammad  Slmh.     At  Burhfinpur   Bahadur  under  the 
inlluencc  of  the  groat  priest-statesman  Shith  Tahir,  was  reconciled  with 
Burhiin  Niaim  and  gave  him  the   royal  canopy  he  had  taken  from. 
Mdlwa.     Baliadur  offered  iShAh  Tahir  the  post  of  minister.   ShAh  TAh 
"devdined  sajnng  he  must  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Makkah.     He  re 
to    Ahmednagar    and  there   converted  Burhan  Nizam  Sh^  to   thoj 
Shfih  faith.*     In  the  same  year,  hearing  that  Mansingjij   Rdja  of 

'  Punuwlti^r  about  twenty  milos  south  by  oa«t  of  Poona,  one  of  tbc  greate«t  uf  DaVhan  ^ 
hill  forts,  fl 

»  Mirat  iSikaiidari,  23?,  239  ;  Farishtah,  II.  430,   According  to  the  Mirit-iSikandailB 
(239)  the  BulWn  onquiA"*!  on  Tf?hich  M«  wm  tho  loftiest  height.    They  told  him  that 
in  the  direction  of  bungad-Cbitauri  the  hill  was  extroiuely  high.     Theso  detail*  show  that 
the  cliff  scaled  by  Bahadur  was  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  .Miiida  where  a  high  nearly 
isolated  point  stretches  out  from  the  main  plateau.    For  dotoils  we  Appendix  U.  Minda* 

'  Mirlt-i-Wkaudari,  241  •  242  ;  Farishtab,  II.  432, 
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Halvad,*  had  killed  the  commandant  of  Dasilda  Bahfidar  despatchwl 
Khiin  Kban'in  against  him.  Vfraragam  and  Mdndal  were  reft  from 
the  Jhdla  chieftaina,  and  ever  after  formed  part  of  the  crown  dominione. 
When  Sultfln  Mahmiid  Khiiji  and  his  sons  were  being  conveyed  to 
the  fortress  of  Champaner,  iliiisingh,  Haja  of  Pdl,  endeavoured  to 
rescue  them.  The  attempt  failol,  and  the  prisoncre  were  pmt  to  death 
by  their  guards.  In  a.d.  1531,  on  Bahadur'H  return  from  Burhitnpur 
to  Dbir,  hearing  that  Silehdi  the  Kjijput  chiyf  of  Rdisin  in  east 
Mdlwa  kept  in  captiN-ity  certain  Muhammadan  women  who  had  belonged 
to  the  harim  of  Sultan  Nasir-ud-din  of  MAlwa,  Bahddur  marched 
linst  him  and  forced  him  to  surrender  and  embrace  Islrim.  Tlie 
&hief  secretly  sent  to  the  Rana  of  Chitor  for  aid  and  delayeil  handing 
ove*  Rdisin.  On  learning  this  Bahddur  despatche<i  a  force  to  keep 
Chitor  in  check  and  pressed  the  siege.  At  his  own  re<|ue8t,  Silehdi  was 
Bent  to  pereuade  the  garrison  to  surrender.  But  their  reproaches  stung 
him  so  sharply,  that,  joining  with  them,  and  after  burning  their  women 
and  children,  they  sallied  forth  sword  in  hand  and  were  all  slain,  Ruisin 
fell  into  BahAdar's  handsj  and  this  district  togctlier  with  those  of 
Bhilsa  and  Chanderi  were  entrusted  to  the  government  of  Sultdn  Alam 
Lodhi.  The  king  now  wont  to  Gondwana  to  hunt  elephants,  and, 
after  capturing  many,  employed  his  army  in  reducing  Gdgraun  and 
other  minor  fortresses.-     In  A. a  1532  he  advancetl  against  Chitor,  but 

I  raised  the  siege  on  receiving  an  enormous  ransom.  Shortly  afterwards 
liis^oops  took  the  Btrong  fort  of  Rantanbhur.'  About  this  time  on 
receipt  of  news  that  the  Portuguese  were  usurping  authority  the  Sultdn 
Repaired  to  Diu,  Before  he  arrived  the  Portuguese  had  taken  to  flight, 
lea\ang  behind  them  an  enormous  gun  which  the  Snlt^n  ordered  to 
r     be  dragged  to  Chdmpdner. 

^P  Before  A.D,  1532  was  over  Bahddur  Shdh  quarrelled  with  Humdyiin, 
emperor  of  Delhi.  The  original  ground  of  fjuarrel  was  that  Bahadur 
Shah  had  sheltered  Sult^in  Muliammad  Zamiin  Mirza  the  grandson 
of  a  daxighter  of  the  emperor  Bdbar  (x.n.  1482-1530).  Humdyiin's 
anger  was  increased  by  an  insolent  answer  from  the  Gujardt  king. 
Without     considering  that    he  had     provoked     a    powerful    enemy, 

I^ahddur  Shdh  again  laid  siege  to  Chitor,  and  though  he  heard 
that  Humayiin  had  arrived  at  Gwdlior,  he  would  not  desist  from 
the  siege.  In  Jfarch  1535  Chitor  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Gujardt 
king  but  near  Mandasur  his  army  was  shortly  afterwards  routed  by 
Humdyun.  According  to  one  account,  the  failure  of  the  Gujai-dt  army 
was  due  to  Bahddur  and  his  nobles  being  spell-bound  by  looking  at  a 
heap  of  salt  and  some  cloth  poake<l  in  indigo  which  were  mysteriously 
left  before  Bahiidur'B  tent  by  an  unknown  elephant.  The  usual  and 
probably  true  explanation  is  that  Riimi  Khan  the  Turk,  head  of  the 
Gujardt  artillery,  betrayed  Bahddur's  interest.*  Still  though  Rumi 
Khdn's  ti-eachery  may  have  had  a  share  in  Bahadur'a  defeat  it  seems 
probable  that   in  valour,  discipline,  and  tactics  the  Gujardt  army  was 
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'  Halvad  \»  a  foriuer  capital  of  the  chief  of  Dlirdngadbra  in  Eitbi.iYiilda, 
'  Gigraau  in  (."entr.-il  ludia  alxint  seventy  miles  uorth-eaiit  of  Ujjam« 

*  Bantanbhur  about  aeveuty-tive  mile4  south  by  eaat  of  Jaipur. 

*  Mirflt  i-bikaadaii  Per«>*&  Text,  266,  268 ;  Fwuhtah.  U.  489. 
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inferior  to  the  Mughals.  Bah<ldur  Shah,  unaccustomed  to  defeat,  loit 
heart  ari'l  fled  to  Mandu,  wliirh  fortrets  was  speedily  taken  by  Humaytin. 
From  M  mdu  the  kin;;  fled  to  Chitmpiiner.  and  finally  took  refuge  in 
Diu.  Clulmpitncr  fell  to  Humdyun,  and  the  whole  of  Gujarat,  except 
Sorath,  camo  under  his  rule.  At  thie  time  Sher  JShah  Siir  revolted,  in 
liiliiir  and  Jaunpur,  and  Hum>iyun  returned  to  Agra  to  opjKJse  him 
leaving  his  brother  HiuJal  Mirza  in  Ahmedab6d,  Kdsam  Beg  in 
Broach,  and  Y^dg.^rNrfeir  Mirza  in  Piitan.  As  soon  as  Ilumij'un 
departed,  the  country  roee  against  the  Alughals,  and  his  old  nobles 
requested  the  king  to  join  them.  Bahadur  joined  them, and,  defeatingthe 
Mughals  at  Kanij  near  Mahmfidrtbid,  expel  let!  them  from  Gnjanit 
Daring  Ilunidyi'm's  time  of  success  liahddur  bhdh,  being  forced  to  court 
the  Port uguetie,had  granted  them  leave  to  erect  a  factory  in  Din.  Inetead 
of  a  factory  the  Pbrluguese  built  a  fort.  When  he  recovered  his  king- 
dom, BahiSdur,  repenting  of  bis  alliance  with  the  Portuguese,  went  to 
Sorath  to  persuade  an  army  of  J-*ortuguese,  whom  he  had  asked  to 
come  to  his  assistance,  to  ivtnrn  to  Goa.  When  the  Portuguese  arrived 
at  Diu  five  or  six  thousand  strong  the  Sultan  hoping  to  get  rid  of 
them  by  stratagem,  repaired  to  Diu  and  endeavoured  to  get  the  viceroy 
into  his  power.  The  viceroy  excused  himself,  and  in  return  invited 
the  king  to  vi^t  his  ship.  Bahddur  agreed,  and  on  his  way  back  wi» 
attacked  and  slain,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  life  and  the  eleventh 
of  his  reign.  Accoidirig  to  the  author  of  the  MirSt-i-Sikandari  the 
reason  of  Bahadur's  as.«as6inatiou  was  that  a  paper  from  him  to  the 
kings  of  the  DaUhan,  inviting  them  to  join  him  in  an  alliance  againet 
t-ho  Portuguese,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  viceroy. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  provocation  or  the  intention,  the  result 
seems  to  show  that  while  both  sides  had  treacherous  designs  neither 
party  was  able  to  carry  out  his  original  plan,  and  the  end  was  unpro- 
ineditated,  hurried  on  by  mutual  suspicions.'  Up  to  the  defeat  of 
SultAn  Bahadur  by  HumAyijn,  the  power  of  Gujardt  was  at  its  height. 
Cadets  of  noble  Rajput  houses,  Prithiraj,  the  nephew  of  Rnna  Sauga 
of  Cliitor,  and  Narsingh  Deva  the  cousin  of  the  lifija  of  GwAlior,  were 
proud  to  enrol  themselves  as  the  Sultan's  vassals.  The  P»^ja  of 
Bagli5na  readily  gave  Bahadur  Shi^h  his  daughter.  Jdm  Firuz  of 
Tatlia  in  Sindh  and  the  sons  of  Bahliil  Lcdhi  were  suppliants  at  hia 
court.  Mahva  was  ii  dependency  of  Gujarc-it  and  the  Nixam  Shjihis 
of  Ahmednagar  and  Nasirkhan  of  Burhanpur  acknowledged  him  as 
overlord,  while  the  Fiirukis  of  Khandcsh  were  dependent  on  Bahadur's 
constant  help,^ 

On  the  death  of  king  Bahddur  in  A.n.  1536,  the  nobles  of  Gujari 
invited  hie  sister^s  s^on  Muhammad  Shih  Asiri  to  succeed  him. 
Muhammad  Shsih  die<l  shortly  aEter  his  accession,  and  the  nobles 
conferred  the  crown  on  Mahmiid  Kh6n,  sou  of  Latif  Khin,  brother  of 
Bahjidur  Shah,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  in  a.d.  1536,  when  only 
eleven  years  of  age.  The  government  of  the  country  was  carried 
on  by  Darya    Khiin  and   Imdd-ul-Mulk,  who  kept  the   king  under 


♦  A  detailed  account  of  the  death  of  SuUAn  Bah«(dar  is  given  in  the  Apifendix. 
»  Mirtt-i-Sikandori  Persian  Text,  233.    Compare  Farbbtah,  II.  427. 


strict  Bunreniance,  Darya  Khan  reeolvetl  to  oveitlirow  Jmnd-ul-iliilk 
and  acqmre  supreme  power.  With  this  object  he  obtaiued  nn  order 
from  the  king,  whonij  on  the  pretence  of  a  hunting  expedition,  he 
removed  from  Ahmediikld,  directing  Imud-u!-Mulk  to  retire  to 
his  estates  in  Jh^lavdda.  Six  months  later,  taking  the  Sn!t5n 
with  him,  Darya  Khan  led  an  avtny  into  Jhalavada,  and  defeating 
Imid-ul-Mnlk  in  a  battle  at  Patri,  fil'ty  two  miles  wett  of  Ahmedabnd, 
pursued  him  to  Burlu'uijiur,  and  there  defeated  Irndd-ul-Mulk't;  ally 
the  ruler  of  Klu'mdeish  and  forced  Imid-ul-Mu!k  to  fly  to  Malwa.' 
After  this  succosb  Darya  Khdn  became  absorbed  in  pleasure,  and 
resigned  the  management  of  the  kingdom  to  Alam  Khdn  Lodbi.  The 
king,  diseembling  his  disBatitfaction  at  the  way  he  was  treated,  pre- 
tended to  take  no  interej^t  in  affairs  of  state.  Alam  Khd-u  Lolhi, 
seeing  the  carolessness  of  Darya  Khju,  began  to  entertain  ambitious 
dt'tiigns^  and  retiring  to  his  estate  of  Dhandbtika  iuvitetl  the  king  to 
join  him,  Mahmud  Shi'ih,  believing  him  to  be  in  earnest,  contrived 
to  escape  from  burveillance  and  joined  Alam  Kluln.  On  discovering 
the  bing''B  flight,  Darya  Khan  raised  to  the  throne  a  deKeendant 
of  Ahmed  Shah  by  the  title  of  Ifuzaffiar  Shall,  and  btriking  coin 
in  hiB  name  set  out.  with  an  army  tr wards  Dhandhuka.  Alam  Khfiu 
and  the  king  met  him  at  .Dhur  in  Dholka,  and  a  battle  was  fought 
in  which  Jlalimud  and  Alam  Klirin  wore  defeated.  The  king  lied 
to  Ranpur,  and  thence  to  Rnliadj  while  Alam  Khin  Hed  to  Sadra. 
Darya  Klian  occupied  Dhandhuka;  but  his  men,  d'ssatis tied  at  being 
placed  in  opposition  to  the  king,  rapidly  deserted,  some  joining  Alam 
Khan  and  some  Mahrai'id  Shnli.  Soon  nfter  the  king  joined  Alam 
Khan  and  marched  on  Ahmednbad,  whither  Darya  Khan  liad  preceded 
them.  The  citizens  closed  the  gates  against  Darya  Klidn,  but  he 
forced  an  entry  by  way  of  the  BurbAnpur  wicket.  Hearing  of  the 
king's  ap])roach  Darya  Kh-ui  fled  to  Mubarak  Shrth  at  Burhfinpur, 
leaving  his  family  and  treasure  in  the  fortress  of  Ch;imp.iner. 

The  king  entered  Ahmedslbiid,  and  soon  aft-er  captxircd  C'hrimpiiner. 
Alam  Khdn  now  obiiaincd  the  recall  of  Innid-ul-Mu!k,  who  received  a 
grant  of  Broach  and  tlic  port  of  Sui-at.  Shortly  afterwards  Mahnu'id 
Shah  began  to  show  favour  to  men  of  low  degree,  especially  to  one 
Charji,  a  birdcateher,  whom  he  ennobled  by  the  title  of  Mnhriiiz  Khriu. 
Charji  connsflled  Alabmud  to  put  to  death  Sultan  Ahl-ald-dln  Lodhi 
and  Bhujii'it  Khan,  two  of  the  principal  nobles;  and  the  king,  without 
consulting  his  ministers,  cansecl  these  men  to  l>e  executed.  'I'he  nobles 
joining  together  besieged  Mahnjud  Sh  di  in  bis  palace,  and  demanded 
that  Muh.'iflz  Khan  sboidd  be  sxirrendercd  to  them,  but  the  king  refused 
to  give  him  up.  The  nobles  then  demanded  an  audience,  and  this  the 
king,  granted,  Muhafiz  Khdn,  though  warned  of  bis  danger,  licing 
foolishly  present.  On  entering  the  royal  presence  Alam  Khdn  signalled 
to  his  followers  to  slay  Muhafiz^  and  he  was  killed  in  spite  of  tho 
king^B  remonstrances.  Mahmiid  tlun  attempted  to  kill  hirnself,  but 
was  prevented  and  placed  under  guard,  and  the  chief  nobles  took  it  in 
turn  to  watch  him.     Strife  soon  arose  between  Alam  Khin  and  Mujjihid 
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Kh^D  and  his  brother,  and  the  two  latter  nobles  contrived  the  king's 
escrape  and  eacked  the  houses  of  Alam  Kh^n  and  his  followers.  Alam 
KliAn  escaped  to  Pethapur  in  the  Mahi  Kdntha.  He  then  joined 
Darya  Khdn,  whom  he  called  from  the  Dakhan,  and  obtained  help  in 
iijoncy  from  Imi^d-ul-MuJk  of  Surat  and  from  Alp  Khdn  of  Dholka. 
ImAd-ul-Mulk  wrote  to  the  Sultan  asking  forgiveness  for  the  rebels. 
But  before  the  Sultiin,  who  was  mercifully  disposed,  could  grant  them 
pardon,  A'lam  Kh.in  and  Darya  Khan  again  committed  themselves  by 
acts  of  open  revolt.  The  Sultiin  displeased  with  the  part  Imdd-o)- 
Mulk  had  taken  in  the  rising  summoned  him  to  ChampAnor  where, 
with  the  Sultdn's  eonnivanee,  his  camp  was  given  o\'cr  to  pillage. 
The  Sultiiu  diBcIalmed  all  knowledge  of  this  attack  and  at  Jm^d-ul- 
Jhilk's  request  allowed  him  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Makkah.  In  a,d. 
1545  as  he  was  prepaiingto  start  for  Makkah  IniJid-ul-Mulk  was  killed. 
He  was  sticceeded  in  Surat  by  Khudawand  Khan  Kiimi,  who  had  hold 
Surat  under  him,  and  who,  in  spite  of  Portuguese  opposition  and 
intrigue,  had  five  years  before  completetl  the  building  of  Surat  Castle.^ 
^leanwhile  Alam  Khan  and  Darya  Khiin  were  driven  from  Gujarat 
and  forced  to  take  shelter  with  the  sovereign  of  Dehli.  The  kin^  now 
appointed  as  his  own  minister  Afzal  Khiin,  the  minister  of  the  late 
Eahridur  Shilh,  and  though  Afzal  Khiiu  lived  in  retirement,  his  counsel 
Was  taken  on  measures  of  importance.  Other  gretit  nobles  were  Sayad 
Mubdrak,  Fateh  Khiin  Ikloch,  and  Abdul  Karim  Khdn,  who  received 
the  title  of  Itimdd  Ehf^n,  and  was  so  entirely  in  theSulliin's  confidence 
that  he  was  admitted  to  the  harMu.  Mahmi'id  now  consulted  Asif 
Khdn  as  to  the  propriety  of  conquering  Mdlwa.  Asif  Khan  advised 
iiim  rather  to  deprive  the  Rajput  chiefs  and  proprietors  of  their  wihitaa 
or  hereditary  lands.  The  attempt  to  follow  this  advice  stirred  to 
resistance  the  chief  men  of  Idar,  Sirohi,  Dungnrpur,  Bdnsvdda,  Ltind- 
\llda,  Rdjpipla,  Dohad,  and  the  banks  of  the  Mahi.  The  king 
strengthened  his  line  of  outposts^  esbiblishing  one  at  Sirohi  and  another 
at  Idar,  besides  freth  posts  in  other  places.  At  the  pame  time  be 
began  to  persecute  the  Hindus,  allowing  them  to  be  killc?d  on  the 
slightest  pretence,  branding  Kdjputs  and  KoHs,  forcing  them  to  wear 
a  red  rng  on  the  right  sleeve,  forbidding  them  to  ri<le  in  A'hmeddb^d, 
and  punishing  the  celebration  of  HoH  and  Diwali."  In  a.d.  1554 
Burba  Q,  a  servant  of  the  king's,  conceived  the  idea  of  kiUing  him  and 
reigning  in  hie  stead.  He  accordingly  gave  his  master  an  intoxicating 
drug,  and  w-hen  he  was  overcome  with  sleep  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 
Tlion  summoning  the  principal  nobles  in  the  king's  name,  he  put  to 
death  Asaf  Khdn  the  prime  minister  and  twelve  others^and  endeavoured 
to  have  lumeclf  accepted    as  Sultdn.     No  one  aided  him  ;   even  bis 


>  A  poet  of  the  time,  Mnlln  Mahammad  of  Astar&bAd,.  enshrined  the  date  H.  947 
(A,D.  15-iO)  in  the  worde :  ^  ,  ,,  , 

SADL  BVTTAD  BAB   SIA'AHO-JANAI    FlRAXOl  IN  BISAI. 

<         May  this  fabric  press  like  a.  pillar  on  the  breast 

and  the  life  of  the  Frank- 

Famhtfth,  II.  447.     The  letter  valuou  tb at  make  W7aie:    i?=60,  rf»4.  A-2,  ip=6, 

rf-4.  4-2,  1-200,    «  =  60,   j/=10,   n  =  50,;,i=.6,  w=6,    /-3,    a=l,  « -  W,  /-80, 

r-.200,n-50,(;  =  20,y-lO,a  =  l,y=lO,  n«50,*  =  2,  n-k,  «  =  J,  y.=  ]l>,     Total  947. 

'  Mirit-i-Sikandari,  Penian  Teit,  326-27. 
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"ftccomplices  deserted  him.  Ixndd-ul-Mulk  Eumi,*  Ulugh  Khan,  aud 
others  joined  to  opjiose  him,  and  when  marching  against  them  he  was 
cnt  down  by  Shirwilii  Kh^n.  Mahmud''s  pcrsocutions  bad  raised  such 
bitter  liatc  among  the  Hindus,  that  they  regarded  liurhan  as  a  saviour, 
aud  after  Burlian's  death  are  said  to  have  made  a  Btoue  image  of  him 
and  worshipped  it.-  Mahmud  moved  his  capital  from  Ahmedabtid  to 
Mehmudiibsld,  eighteen  miles  south  of  Ahmedibdd  where  he  built  a. 
palace  and  enclosed  a  deer  park.  At  each  corner  of  the  park  he 
raised  a  palace  the  istone  walls  and  ceilings  of  which  were  oniamented 
with  beautiful  and  precious  gold  traceries  and  araljes(|ues.'  ilis  strict 
regard  for  public  morals  led  him  to  forbid  Muhammadan  women 
visiting  saints'  tombs  as  the  practice   gave  rise   to  irregularities.     He 

,  dieti  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years. 

I  On  the  death  of  Burhsin,  the  nobles  elected  as  sovereign  a  descendant 
of  the  stock  of  Ahmed  Shah  of  the  name  of  Ahmod  Klidn,  and 
proclaimed  him  king  by  the  title  of  Ahmed  Shiih  IT.  At  the  s^ame 
time  they  agreed  that,  as  the  king  was  young,  Itimad  Khan  should 
carry  on  the  government  aud  they  further  divided  the  country  among 
themselves,  each  one  undertaking  to  protect  the  frontiers  and  preserve 
the  puLlic  peace.  Mubdrak  Shah  of  Khiindcsh,  considering  this  a 
goal  opportunity,  preferred  a  claim  to  the  crown  and  marched  to  the 
frontier.  An  army  led  by  tlie  chief  (iujaTSt  nobles  and  accompanied  by 
the  young  king  met  the  invadtrs  at  the  village  of  Riinpur  Kotria 
in  Broach,  the  Gujanit  army  encamping  on  the  north  bank  and  the 
Kbiindesh  army  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Narbada.  Nfisir-uI-Mulk,  oue 
of  the  Gujarat  nobles,  taking  certain  of  his  friends  into  his  confidence, 
determined  to  remain  neutral  till  the  battle  was  over  and  then  to  fall 
on  the  exhausted  troops  and  possess  himself  of  both  kingdoms.  Sayad 
Mubarak,  a  deeceudant  of  the  saint  Shrlhi  Alam,  who  led  the  van  of 
the  Gujarat  army,  becoming  aware  of  N^sir-ul-Mulk's  design  opened 
communications  with  Mubi'irak  Shiih  of  Khandesh  and  induced  him  to 
withdraw.*  Nasir-ul-Mulk,  who  still  aspired  to  supreme  power,  gaining 
several  nobles  to  his  side  near  Baroda,  surprise<l  aud  defeated  the  forces 
of  Itimftd  Khan  and  Sayad  Mubdrak.  The  !^ayad  withdrew  to  liis  estate 
of  Kapadvanj  and  he  was  joined  by  Itimad  Khc'ln,  while  Ndisir-ul-Mulk, 
taking  fcsultiin  Ahmed  witli  him  to  Ahmeddbrid,  assumed  the  entire 
government  of  the  country.  After  a  short  time  he  assembled  an  army 
rand  marched  agaiTist  Sayad  Mul>arak  and  Itim/id  Khriii  encamping  at 
tKamand,  the  village  now  called  Od  Kamod,  ten  miles  north-east  of 
AhmediibM  at  the  head  of  50,000  horse.     Itimiid  feared  to  attack  so 


'  Tliis  Iiiiiid-ul-Mulk  is  ilifferent  from  the  Iio&d-nl-Mnlk  mentioned  ahovp  (pafj^  ?5H) 
bu  receiving  a  praiit  of  llnjacb  and  i^utat.  Tbo  lalttr  had  Li-furu  this  retind  to  ?umt, 
|snd  was  kilM  theie  in  A.n.  1645.  (Rird,  2Cfl.)  Imafd-nl-Miilk  II.  who  iittackid 
Borh&ti.  wiia  originally  culled  Maiik  Arnlrfn  {Bird,  272).  Ho  is  al«o  called  the  leader 
of  the  Turku  and  Ri'uni.  This  litwdul-Mulk  Mini,  who  wm  the  father  of  Cfaaiig{s 
KhnTn,  wasi  ultimately  killed  in  a.d.  1600  at  Siirat  by  hi»  own  son-in-law  Khudafwand  or 
Ikhtiyafr  Khafn.  -  Mirat-i-t-'ikanilari,  Persian  Text,  326-2^ 

*  Thin  seems  to  ho  the  palace  roft-rred  to  in  the  Taba.k&t-i- Akbari  (Sir  Henry  Elliot's 
History  of  India,  V.  369)  :  Afttr  hi*  second  settlemrtit  of  Giiiarit  (A.i>.  1573,  H.  981) 
Akbar  loft  AlimcduMd  for  Mchrond4b4d  and  rested  in  the  lofty  and  fine  palace  of 
t-ultin  MahinuA  of  Gnjanit. 

•  Miratj  Sikandari,  Persian  Ttxt,  332, 
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strong  a  force.     But  Sayad  Mubdrak,  who  knew    of  the  defect 
o£  UlugU  Khdn  and  luiJid-ul-Mulk,  surpriBctl  N<Seir-ul-Mulk's  army 
at    nifjht.     During   the  confasion   Ulugh   Khrfn  and   Imiid-ul-Mul" 
disgusted  with  the  assuimption  of  !Nrisir-ul-Mullc,    deserted  him 
bringing  the  young   Sultdn    with    them  joined    Sayad  Mubarak 
Itimdd  Khitn.     Niisir-ul-Mulk  was    foi-ced  to   fly,  and  after   a   eh< 
time    died    in    the    mountains   of    Pal.'      Ikhtiydr-ul-Mulk.    Fat 
Khau  BaKidi,  antl   Hasan   Khfin    Dakhani  now  set  up  another  king,j 
descendant   of   Ahmed,    named   Shrthu,      A    battle  was   fought   ne 
Mehmu<btbad   in   whit-h  ShAhu  and  his  supporters  were  defeated 
Hasnu   Khdn  Dakhani  was   slain.      Before    the   battle    Fateh    Kl 
Bahleh   had  been  induced  to  forsake  Shdhu,  and   IkhtiyJir-ul-Mul 
taking  Shfihu  with  him,  fled.     The  nobles  now  divided  Gujarat 
the  following  shares : 

Abmcd  t?h4h  for  Private  Putm 


flini4d  Kb4n  and  Psrlj    ... 
Bayad  Muk-lruk  nnd  Party 

Imid-nl-Mulk  Rdmt  and  Party 

Noble*  under  ftiinAd  Kh&n 


CXhmed&bdd    and    the  Daitkrohi 
'"  \      nub-division. 

r  K<idi.  JbAUvAda,  RtUd.  NwlUd. 
...  <      lihll,  KAdhanpur.  ^'auIi.  Mutij- 
t     pur,  Gojihra,  aud  Soratb. 

rPAtan    and     Cambay,    with    its 
I      ChortM  or  84  villii)cw.  Dhollca, 
..•^       Gogba,  and  Dliandhiika, 

I  Cb4mp4ner,     Sarnil,    li&liUinor, 
^     and  Kapa<lvanJ. 

f  Brooch,   Uaroda,  and  Kurat  as  far 
'..  <     as    the    SaltAupur-Kandorbif 
(.     frontier. 

..     Modisa  and  sarrounding  district!. 


Of   these    ehares  ftiraad    Khdn    Ijostowed  the  country  of  Sorat 
lYitar  Khiin  Ghori  ;  the  districts  of   R;ulhanpur,   Sami,  and   Mvjnj] 
on   Fateh  Khan  Baluch  ;  Na^lidd  on  Malik-uf^h-Shark,  and  forae  of 
dependencies  of  JhAldvnda  on   Alaf  Kluln  HabRhi.     ISayad  Muhtii 
conferroJ  the  territory  of  Patan  oiipMusa  Khiin  and  Shcr  Khan  Fuliidi, 
Imad-ul-Mulk   Ri'imi  bestowed  the  district  of  Bai-oda   ou  Alaf  Khi 
Habshi  and  the  port  of  Surat  on  Iiis  wife's  brother  Khutltiwand  Kl 
Rumi. 

About  this  time  (a.d.  1553)   Alam  Klidn   returned,    and,  throuj 
the  iufluence  of  Sayad  MuMrak,  was  allowed  to  remain.     The   Saj 
gave  liim  and   Azara   Huinayun  Chfimp;iner,  and   Itimdxl  Kbdn  ga^ 
Goilhnx  to  Alp  Klnln  Khatri,  a  follower  of  Alam  Khin.     Alam  Khdn 
and    Itimad   Khdn    s-hortly  after  exjielled   Alaf  Khan     Babshi  fro| 
Jhi4ldv«da.  and  lie  fled  to  Imjtd-ul-Mnlk  Ilunii  at  Broach,   and  at 
interocBsion  Alaf  K'hdn  received  the  Bhil  district.     Alam  Klidn's  euc 
tempted  hira  to  try  and  get  rid  of  Itimdd   Khan  and  govern  in 
stead.     Itimsid  Khan,  discovering  his  ititention,  made  him  leave  t| 
city  and  live  in  his  own  bouse  in  the  Asatwal  euburb,     Alam   Khi 
now  made  overtures  t-o  Irndd-ul-Mulk  Riimijind  became  very  fiient 
with  him.  *■  One  day  Alam  Kh^n  proposed  to  get  rid  of  Itimdd  Kh^i 


^  For  Vil  compare  note  2  page  259« 
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but   seeing^  that  Imad-ul  Mulk  Rami  tVid  not  take  to  his  proposal,  he 
next  endeavouretl  to    ruin  8avad  Mubdrak.     But. when  the   (rujarat 
army  marched  against   him  the   Sayad  made  peace,  and  Abim  Khdn's 
intrigues  being  apparenlj  he  was  attacked  and  compolh3d  to   fly.     He 
now  went  to  Bernr  and  sought  aid  of   MubArak   8hahj  who  marched 
an  army  towards  the   Gujarat   frontier.     The  Gujarilt  nobles,  taking 
Ahmed  Sliah  wi^h  thotji,  advanced  to  oppose  liim,  and  lie   retired. 
Alam   Kh^n  now  repaired  to  Shiir  Khdu  Fauldtii  at  Piitan,  and  they 
together  seized  Itim^d  Khan^e  district  of  Kadi,  but,  through  the  exertions 
of   Ikhtiytir-ul-Mulk,   Alara  Khiin  was  slain  and  Sher  Khiln  forced  to 
retire  to  Patau.     Iia:id-ul-jMulk  Riimi  and  Itimi'id   Khan  now  earned 
on  the  government,  but  dissension  epringiog  up  between  them,  Itimiid 
Khdn  fled  to  Mubarak  Shiih  in  Khiindesh,  and  induced  him  to  lead  an 
anny  against   (iujan'it.     The  nuhles,  fearing  this  combination,  niado 
peaceful   overtures   and   it  was  eventually  settled  that    the  lands  of 
Sultanpur  and  Nandurbar  should  be  given  to  Muhdrak  Shdh,  and  that 
Itimfid   Khan  should  be  restored  to  his   former  position.     Since  this 
date  the  districts  of  Sultanpur  and  NandurbAr  have  been  permaoently 
severed  fTom  Gujardt  and  have  formed  a  part  of  Khdndetih,  to  which 
province  they  now  Ijelong.     Ahmed  Shah,  finding  himself  more  strictly 
guarded  than  ever,  contrived  to  flee  to   Sayad   Mubnrak  at  Sayadpur, 
who,  though   vexed  at  his  coming,  would  not  refuse  him  shelter.     At 
this  time  Haji  Khiln,  a  Dehli  noble,  on  his  way  from  Chitor  to  help 
HumAyuu,  passed  thi'ough  Gujanit  with    a  well  equipped  force,  and 
arrived  at  Patan.     The  Gujarat  nobles,  especially  Itimad    Khan    and' 
Imild-ul-Mulk  Rnmi,  coucciving  that  he  cami'  at  the  Sayad's  invitation, 
and  that  the  flight  of  the  king  was  part  of  the  plot,  determined  to 
crush  the  Sayatl  ere   Hriji  Khiin   could  join  him,  and  on  their  march 
to  Sayadpur  meeting  Sayad  Mubarak  near  Mehmiid^bad  defeated  him. 
The  Sayad  fell  and  was  buried  on  the   field  of  battle.     His   estates 
were  resumed,  though  eventually  Dholka  was  restored  to  his  son  Sayad 
Mirdn. 

The  army  and  the  two  protectors  returned  to  Ahmedabsid.  Dissensions 
again  sprang  up  between  them,  and  Imad-ul-Mulk  Rumi  summoned 
to  his  aid  his  son  Changiz  Kh^n  from  Broach,  while  ItimJid  Khdn 
sent  for  Tatiir  Khdn  Ghori  from  Sorath.  Q'dt^r  Khd.n  arrived  first 
and  Itimdd  Khan  fui'thcr  strengtliened  by  contingents  from  the 
Faulfidis  of  Pdtan  and  Fateh  Khan  Balueh  from  Riidhanpur  ordeiftd 
ImAd-ul-Molk  Rumi  to  return  to  his  estate;  and  he,  seeing  it  would 
be  useless  for  him  to  contend  against  so  overwhelming  a  force,  retired 
to  his  possessions  at  Broach.  Shortly  after,  liaving  marched  against 
Surut  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  wearied  of  the 
tyranny  of  Khudawand  Khiin,  he  was  dccoj'cd  b}'  that  thief  to  an 
entertainment  and  was  there  assassinated.  His  son  Changiz  Khdn 
marched  against  Surat  to  take  vengeance  for  his  father's  death,  and, 
finding  the  fortress  too  strong  for  him,  summoned  to  his  aid  the 
Portuguese,  to  whom,  as  the  price  of  their  assistance,  he  surrendered 
the  districts  of  Daman  and  Sanjan.^     The  Portuguese,  bringing  a  strong 

"  The  fort  of  Daman  was  taken  by  the  Portnguese  in  A.c,  1 680,  and,  accoitling  to 
FortugnoK  ftccoontu  (Faria  y  tjouza  in  Kerr's  Voyages,  VI,  US)  th«  country  round  was 
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fleet  up  the  Tapti,  cut  off  the  eupplies,  and  Khudilwand  Kh^n  ww 
forced  to  surrender,  and  was  slaia  by  Changiz  Khan  in  revenge  for 
Ills  father's  death.  Shortly  afterwards  Changiz  KJiAn  quarrelled  with 
Jhujhiir  Khtin  TIabshi  of  Barotla  because  the  Habshi  had  installed  his 
nepliew,  son  of  Alif  Kh:in  Habshi,  without  consulting  Changiz.  Jbujhilr 
and  his  nephew  Ixjing  defeated  tied  to  Itimad  Khan,  who  allotted  them 
a  grant  of  land.  At  this  time  Fateh  Khan  Baliich,  the  proprietor  of 
Rddhanpur  and  Sami,  was  Itimdd  Khan's  chief  supporter,  and  with 
his  assistance  Itimad  Khan  marched  to  besiege  Chaugiz  Khdn  in 
Broach.  Tatdr  Khan  Ghori  and  other  nobles,  fearing  lest  Itiuidd 
KhAn  should  become  too  powerful,  endeavoured  to  make  peace.  Ab 
their  efforts  failed,  Tatar  Khdn  i\Tote  to  the  Faulddis  to  attack  Fateh 
Khiin  Bali'udi.  They  did  eo,  and  Fateh  Kh:in.  after  being  defeated 
near  Rjldlianpur,  took  refuge  in  the  fort  of  Fatehkot  or  Dhulkot, 
which  is  close  to  the  town.  Itimdd  Kh^n  raised  the  siege  of  Broach 
and  came  to  AhraedAb'id,  where  he  bueieil  himself  in  checking  the 
intrigues  o£  king  Alinaed,  who  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  become 
independent.  Finally,  in  A.D.  1560-61.  at  tlie  instigation  of  Wajih- 
ul-Mulk  and  Kazi-ul-Mulk  Itimad  Khan  caused  Ahmed  II.  to  be 
assassinated.  The  murder  took  place  in  the  house  of  Wajih-ul-M.ulk. 
The  Sultjjn'e  lx>dy  was  thrown  on  the  sands  of  the  Siibarmati  and  the 
story  circulate<l  that  the  Sultdn  had  been  killed  by  robbere.  Ahmed^e 
nominal  reign  had  lasted  about  eight  years. 

Itimfld  Khiln  then  raised  to  the  fhrone  a  youth,  whom  he  styled 
Muzatiar  Shiili  III.,  and  who,  he  asserted,  was  a  posthumous  son  of 
Mahmtid  Shah,'  and  then  marched  towards  Piitan  to  take  his  revenge 
on  the  Fauladis  for  their  attack  on  Fateh  Khdn  Baluch.  Tlio  nobles 
unwilling  to  crush  the  Fauladis^  fearing  lest  their  turn  might  come 
next,  entered  into  secret  correspondence  with  them,  and  withdrew 
when  battle  was  joined.  The  nobles  were  now  indei»endent  in  their 
resj^ective  j<'(jirs,  in  which  according  to  the  Taliakiit-i-Akbari  they 
allowed  no  interference  though  still  owning  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
throne.*  Itimdd  Kh^n,  forced  to  return  unsuccessful  to  Ahmed&bad, 
with  a  view  of  again  attacking  the  FauLMis,  summoned  Tat^r  K^hdu 
Ghori  from  Junngatlh,     The    nobles  remained  aloof,  and  even  Tatar 


annexed  by  tbeni  in  15.58,  Ac-cording  to  a  statement  in  Bird's  History,  128,  th« 
districts  «irr»;ndered  by  Cbangiz  Khiin  contained  700  towns  (villageit)  yielding  a  yearly 
revenue  of  £130,000  (Ks.  43.011,000).  Satijan,  sinto  known  Aa  St.  John's  Head  (north 
latitude  'M'  13' ;  east  longitude  7u°  47'>.  between  Dainiin  and  R!i«!i<-in,  seems  to  be  one  of 
tbc  two  SindiliiB,  tlic  otlior  being  in  Kaphh,  mcnlioni>d  b>  the  ninth  to  twelfth  century 
ArSb  geographers.  Aeconling  to  fdrisj  (JaiilK?rt'3  Edition,  1  7"J)  the  mainland  .'^indrfn 
was  a  great  town  with  a  litrge  import  and  export  trade  and  woU  peopled  with  rii^h  warlilc* 
and  industrious  inhabilantH,  fdHsi'a  (Elliot,  ].  85)  notice  of  an  inland  of  the  sauie  name 
to  the  cast  is  perhaps  a  confused  reference  to  the  Eacbfa  Sindin  which  is  generally 
■opposed  to  be  the  MndAn  of  the  Amh  geopraphers.  In  A.D.  842,  Sind4n  then  a  city  of 
■ome  size,  is  mentioned  by  Al-Bildduri  (Rtinaud's  Fragments,  216  -  217)  as  ha vinjf  been 
taken  by  a  ^usaliiDftD  slave  Fazl  sou  of  Mdhfln.  Thi«  Kiizl  is  related  to  have  sent  aa 
elephant  from  biridin  to  the  Khalffah  Al  Maamtin  the  Abbdm  (&.d.^13<  833)  and  to  bav* 
built  an  Assembly  Mosque  at  Sindin,     (Al-Bil.ldnri  in  Elliot,  1. 129.) 

'  According  to  Abul  Fazl  (Akbamiiua,  III.  404  ;  £lligt,  V.  730)  Maaaffar  wu  a 
base-bom  boy  of  the  name  of  Nathu. 

*  TaUkat-i-Akbari  ia  Elliot's  Indiai  V,  339  note  3. 
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KhsJn  Gliori  mada  excusosj,  which  eo  exasperatod  ItimAd  Klidn  that  he 
Bought  to  shy  him>  Tiltilr  KhAn  escapei-l  to  Sorath,  and  there  openly 
aided  with  the  Fauhidis.  Sayad  Mirin  also  left  Aliaiedi'dxld  for  hia 
estate  at  Dh"»lka,  and  j'jininpj^  T^tar  Khiin  at  Rdnpur  they  both  went 
over  to  the  FauladLs  at  Pat:in.  Meanwhile  Itiuxitil  Khdn,  again 
collecting  an  array,  marched  once  more  towards  IMtati,  He  was  met 
by  the  Faultidis  near  the  villji^e  of  Jhotnnd,  about  thirty  miles  south 
of  Patan,  where  he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  return  to  Ahmedabfld. 
Sayad  Miran  now  intervened  and  nuwle  j)eaee.  Itimdd  Khan  still 
thirsting  for  revenge  on  tho  Fauladis,  invited  Cliangiz  Khdn,  son  of 
IiMd-ul-Mulk  Euini,  to  the  capital,  and  by  courteous  treatment  induced 
him  to  join  in  another  wxpedition  against  the  Faultidis.  Like  tho 
other  nobles  Changiz  Khan  was  lukewarm;  and  as  Miisa  Kh6a  Fauladi 
died  while  ItimAd  Khda  was  marching  on  Peltinn,  Changiz  Khin 
assigned  this  as  a  reason  for  not  proceeding  further,  averring  that  it 
was  not  fit  to  war  with  people  in  misfortune.  Itimad  Jvhdn  perforce 
retnnied  to  Ahmoddhad. 

Though  Itimdd  Kh;in  hatl  disgusted  the  nobles,  both  by  causing  the 
asaassination  of  Ahmed  Hhnli  and  by  his  enmity  with  tlie  FauMtlis,  as 
he  had  charge  of  Muzaffar  Shah  and  possessiim  of  the  capital,  the 
government  of  the  country  was  in  his  hands.  At  this  time  the 
Mirzris/  who  were  the  sons  of  Sultan  Hussaiu  of  KhurasAn,  quarrelling 
with  Jalal-ul  din  Miihamraatl  Akhar,  entered  Gujarat,  and  joined 
Changiz  Khiln.  Changiz  Khin  now  proposed  to  Sher  Khan  Faulddi 
tJuit  they  should  e?ii>cl  I'timiid  Khan  and  divide  Gujardt  between  them, 
the  capital  and  the  country  south  of  the  Siibarmati  falling  to  the  share 
of  Changiz  Khiln.  and  tliat  to  the  north  to  Sher  Klidn  Faulftdi.  Sher 
Khiin  agreed,  and  Chang^iz  KhAn  jiiining  liim  they  marched  on 
Ahmediibad.  Sayad  Mirdn  induced.  Sher  iOian  to  stay  in  Kadi.  But 
Changiz  Khiin  refused  to  listen  t^o  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought 
between  him,  Itirnrtd  Kh'in,  and  the  Sayad  on  the  right  bank  of  tho 
Khdri  about  eight  miles  south  al  Ahmetliibad.  Itimad  Khiin  was 
defeated,  and  tie  I  with  the  king  to  Modiisa,  while  Changiz  Khan  took 
possession  of  the  capital,  Slier  KhAn  Faulidl  now  advanced  to  the 
Siibarmati,  and,  after  dividing  the  province  as  had  Ijoen  agreed,  Sher 
lihan  retired  to  Kadi.  Itim>id  Kluln  entreated  Mti-dn  Muhammad  Shall, 
king  of  Khdndesh,  to  march  to  his  aid,  and  Changiz  Kh;iu  invited 
Ttim.'ul  Khan  b')  return.  He  came  to  Mehmudabfld,  where  hearing  that 
Muhammail  Shiih  hid  sustained  a  defeat  and  retired  to  his  own  country, 
he  took  Aluzallar  Slidh  with  liim  and  returned  through  Moddsa  to 
Dungarpur.  Changiz  Khiin  remained  in  iHimedabid,  and  Sher  KhAn 
withdrew  to  Ka<li.  After  this  success  all  the  chief  nobles  of  Oujanit, 
including  the  Ilalishis,  joined  Changiz  Khan,  who  was  now  at  tho  zeuith 
of  hie  power,  and  began  to  think  of  subduing  Sher  Khtln  Faulidi, 
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'  Tlio»n  UinfKi  wrro  the  great  jrrnn<5<iotifl  of  a  Mulminmiul  .Sultan  Mirta.  the  ruler  of 
Khuriisdn,  who,  on  \mng  driren  out  oi  hi^  domtniong,  iion^ht  refuiiy  in  India.  Thil 
priufe  and  liU  funaily  ou  tlie  ground  of  their  coinuion  dt-ACuitt  from  Taitnilr,  wen 
<Mitcrlftinisl  flr«t  by  BAhar  (*.d.  1526  -  1531),  and  afterwards  by  Hain.'iyun  (a.[>.  1531.* 
1556).  Before  thU  quarrel  Alcbar  had  treated  the  Mirzls  with  great  honour.  ElUot'a 
Hittory,  VI,  123, 
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wlio  on  his  part  was  anxious  and  fearhil.    At  this  time  Bijli  KhaH 
a   Hal>sln  oiinucli  who  was  ofEeinled   with  Chan^iz  Khdn,  because  he 
had  lesutned  the  grant  of  Cam  bay,  persuaded  Alif  Khan  and  Jhujhar 
Khfin  Babshi  that  Changiz  Khan  had  deterniinetl  to  kill  them.     The 
Eabelii  Khdns,   resolving   to  be  beforehand,  invited  Changiz   Khin, 
with  whom  they  were  intimate,  to   play  a  game  of  chaugdn  or  polo.L 
Changiz  agreed  and  whon  near  the  Farhat-ul-Mnlk  mosque,  betwe 
the  Bhadar  and  the  Three  Gates,  Alif  Khdn,  after  making  Jbujhj 
Khdn  a  signal,  attracted  Changiz  Khdn'g  notice  to  the  horse  on  wbii 
he  was  riding  saying  it  was  the  best  of  the  last  hatch  imported  froi 
the  Persian   Gulf.     As  Changiz  Khjln  turned  to  look  at  the  hoi 
Jhujhilr  Eh^n  cut  him  down.     The  llabshis  now  plundered   Changiz 
Kh4n's  bouse,  whiJe  the   MirzJ^s,   mounting,  went  sonth  and   tooli 
possession  of  Broach,  Baroda,  and  Chiimpdner.     Sber  Khtin  advanc 
from  Kadi,  and  ordered  the  Habshis  to  hand   him  over  ATimedlil 
While  treating  with  him  tho  Hahshis  bccretly  summoned  Itim^d  Khdn, 
who,  returning  with  MuzaJfar  Shah,  entered  the  city.     It  wasari-an^ 
that  Itiraid  Khin  should   take  the  place  of  Changiz  Khiin,  and  tl 
the  division  of  CJujariit  between  Cliangiz  KhAn  and  Sher  Kh^n  shot 
be  maintained.     Itiinrid  Khiin  found  the  Halisliis  so   domineering  tl 
be  witbdi-ew  from  public  affairs.     Afterwards  A'laf  EMn  and  Jlmjl 
Khan,  quarrelling  over  tlie  dtviwon  of  Changiz  Khdn's  property,  Al 
Klirtn  loft  AbmetlAbdd  and  joiuetl  Sher  Khan,  who,  advancing  fro^ 
Kadi,  laid  siege  to  A'hmedrtb^d,     Itiindd  Klifiu  now   sought  aid  fix 
the  Mtrzifi,   and   Mlrza   Ibri^hfm   Husaln  inarched  from  Broach 
harassed  Sher  Khiin 's  army  with  his  ifughal  archers. 

At  the  same  time  Itimdd  Khan  turned  for  help  to  the  emper 
Akbar,  who,  glad  of  any  pretext  for  driving  the  MirzJSs  from  the 
place  of  refuge  in  Gujarat,  was  not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  Itim^ 
Khan's  i:)roposal.  Early  iu  July  1572  he  started  for  Ahmedul>od,  ai 
with  bis  arrival  in  the  province,  the  history  of  Gujariit^as  a  sepai 
kingdom  oomes  to  an  end. 


>  Tlic  mnHtrn  gunie  of  polo.    Lane  in   bis  tranalAtion   of  tho  Thonund  and 
Nights  {I.  76,  18t»3  Editiou)  catla  it  the  golf-slick,  Lut  the  nature  of  the  game  Heacril 
there  4loe9  not  in  any  way  diifer  from  polo.    Cliawjan  ia  the  rensioii  aud  At-nuljiLn-^t 
kttriih  the  Arabic  name  for  the  gaiue. 
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To  the  nol)les  thus  fighting  among  themselveg,  news  was  brought 
that  the  emperor  Akljax*  was  at  Disa.  Ibraliim  Husain  Mlrza  returned 
to  Broach  and  the  army  o£  the  Fauladis  disi>crsed.  From  DJsa  the 
imperial  troajis  advanced  to  P^tan  and  thence  io  Jhotdna  thirty  miles 
south  *>t'  Pdtan,  Sultan  Muzaffar^  who  had  separated  from  the  Faulddia, 
foil  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  who  gi-anted  liim  his  life  hut  placed 
him  under  charge  of  one  of  his  nobles  named  Karam  Ali.^  When  the 
imperial  army  reached  Kadi,  Itlmad  Khan,  Ikhtiyar  Kluin,  ATaf  Khdn, 
and  Jhujhar  Kluin  met  Akhar  and  Sayad  Hilmid  also  was  honoured 
with  an  audience  at  llilji]>nr.*  Tho  emperor  imprisoned  A'laf  Khsiu 
and  Jhujhar  Khdu  llaht<lu  and  encouraged  the  other  Gujarilt  nohlee. 
Ikhtiyiir-ul-MuIk  now  tied  to  Lundviida,  and  tho  emperor,  feann*^  that 
others  of  the  Gujardt  nobles  might  follow  his  example,  sent  Itimfid 
Khfln  to  Cambay  and  plowed  him  under  the  ebargo  of  ShahbAz 
Khiin  Kambo.'^  From  A'hmedubad  Akbar  advanced  to  Cambfiy.  At 
this  time  Ibrfihim  Mirzi  held  Baroda,  Muhamm:id  Hasain  Mirza 
hold  Sorat,  and  Shiih  Mirza  held  ChAmpancr.  On  leaving  Cambay 
to  expel  the  Mtrzas,  Akbar  appointed  Mirza  Aziz  Kokaltash  his  first 
viceroy  of  Gujarat.  At  Baroda  AkWr  heard  that  Ibrdbim  Mirza 
had  treacherously  kiltet.!  Kustam  Khdn  Riiini,  who  was  Changiz  Khdn's 
governor  of  Broach.  The  emperor  recalled  the  detachment  he  had 
sent  against  Snrafc,  and  overtaking  the  Mirza  at  Sarnril  or  TIlAsra  on  the 
right  bank  of  tho  Mahi  about  twenty-three  miles  north-east  of  Nadiad, 
after  a  bloody  conflict  routed  liim.  Tho  Mirza  fled  by  Ahmednagar  to 
Sirohi,  and  Akbar  rejoined  his  camp  at  Baroda.  The  emperor  now 
Bent  a  forco  under  Shiih  Kuli  Khan  to  invest  the  fort  of  Sunit.  and 
f()llo>ving  in  person  pitched  his  camp  at  Gopi  Tdlao,  a  suburb  of  that 
city.  After  an  obstinate  defence  of  one  month  and  seventeen  days, 
tho  garrison  nndor  Hamzaljsln,  a  slave  of  Hxincuiyim's  who  had  joined 
the  JMirzfts,  surrendered.  Hamzabdn  was  in  treaty  with  the  Portu- 
guese.    Under  his  invitation  a  large  party  of  Portuguese  came  to 


'  Th«  emperor  Akbar  took  Muj-affar  Shih  with  liim  to  Agra,  and  scttlwl  on  jiim  tho 
districtH  of  Srfraiigpur  and  Ujjftin  in  Malwa  with  a  revomie  of  Rs.  2U,(W,0U0  (50  IdkAt 
of  tankd*)  (Elliot,  V.  363).  When  Uuniiu  Khin  Klidn  Khiiniii  wr«  poing  to  Beufjal,  tho 
emperor  made  Mnzaffar  over  to  him.  Mun'im  Khin  )^vehis  daughter  ShikhzAikL  KhAnam 
in  marriage  to Murjiffar,  but  shortly  afterwanls  having  reason  to  sufipect  him  impris'  nod 
him,  whonce  MuztifTar  flniling  an  opportunity  flpd  to  Onjarit  in  i.i>.  ]fi31(H.  989) 
according  to  Faiishtah  (II.  460),  lo83  according  to  the  Mirati-Sikftiidairi.* 

*  Both  tho  T;ihnlf4t-i-Akbari(Eniot,V.  312)  and  FarishJah  (I,401)namo  four  other 
noble*  Mir  Aba  Tnrrfh,  Sayrul  ATimed  Blmkhilri,  Malik  Ashraf,  and  Waj(h-ul-Malk. 
I  The  Kayad  ATiinetl  of  these  two  wriiera  is  a  misprint  for  the  i^iyad  U4niid  ot  the  text. 

'  Miril-i-Sikaadari,  415 ;  TAbaltAt-i  Akbari  in  Elliot,  V,  313. 
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Surat  durinof  the  fiiege,  but  eeeingr  the  strenijth  of  the  imperial  army, 
represented  themselves  as  ambassadors  nnri  Ix'soiio-ht  the  honour  < if  an 
interview.'^  While  at  Siirat  theerai>eror  receive<l  from  Hihilr  or  Vihrlrji 
the  RAja  of  Biighina,  MharfudJin  Flufeain  Mirza  whom  the  Rdj;i  haA 
captured,'  Aft«r  the  capturd  of  Surat,  tlwj  cra])eror  ordered  the  great 
Sult'imiini  cannon  which  had  been  brought  by  the  Turks  with  th« 
view  of  destroying  the  Portucruege  forts  an<l  left  by  thnm  iu  Sural, 
to  be  taken  to  Agra.  tSurat  was  piacecl  in  the  charge  of  Kalij 
Khan.  The  emperor  now  advanced  to  A'limedabsid,  where  the  niotlier 
of  Changi'z  Khdn  came  and  demanded  justire  on  Jhujhar  Khiin  for 
having  wantonly  slain  her  bou.  As  her  complaint  Nvas  just,  the  emi»eror 
ordered  Jhujhar  Khan  to  lie  thrown  under  the  foet  of  an  elephant. 
Muhammafl  Kh^n,  Bon  of  Sher  Kli^n  Faulitdi,  who  had  iled  to  the  Idir 
hillfi,  now  returned  and  took  the  city  of  Pjitan,  besieging  the  imperial 
governor,  Bayad  A'hmed  KliAn  B.irha,  in  the  cita<lel.  At  this  time 
Mirza  Muhammad  Husain  was  at  Iljinpi'ir  near  Ubandhi'ika.  When 
Sher  lCh.4n  F'auladi,  who  hail  taken  refuge  in  Sorath,  heard  of 
Muhamalad  Kh^n'B  return  to  Patau,  he  met  Mirza  Muhammad  Husain, 
and  uniting  their  forces  they  joined  M  uhammad  Khiin  at  Patan.  The 
viceroy  Mirza  Aziz  Kokaltiish  with  other  nobles  marched  against  them, 
and  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  in  which  Bcveral  of  the  imi>erial  noblea 
were  slain,  Mirza  Aziz  Kokalt^sh  was  victorious.  Sher  Khfin  again 
took  refuge  in  Sorath,  and  his  son  fle<l  for  safety  to  the  Idar  bills, 
■while  the  Mirza  with«lrcw  to  the  Khandesh  frontier.  As  the  conqueifc 
of  Gujardt  was  completed,  Akbir  rctnrntHl  to  Agra. 

From  K.V.  1573,  the  date  of  its  annexation  as  a  province  of  the 
empire,  to  A. d.  1758,  the  year  of  the  tinal  cajiture  of  Ahmedabdd  by 
the  Mariithils,  QujarAt  remained  iiii<lcr  the  government  of  oflicers 
appointed  by  the  court  of  Debli.  Like  the  rule  of  the  Alimediibad 
kings,  this  term  of  1S4  years  falls  into  two  periods :  the  first  of  134  years 
from  A.D.  1&73  to  the  death  of  Aurangzib  in  a.d.  1707,  a  time  on 
the  whole  of  public  order  and  strong  government ;  the  second  from 
A.D.  1707  to  A.D.  1758j  fifty-one  years  of  declining  power  and  growing 
disorder. 

SECTION  r—A.D.  1573-1707. 

Before  lea%dng  Gujardt  Akbar  placed  the  charpje  of  the  province  in 
the  hands  of  Mirzii  Aziz  KokaltiSsh.*  At  the  same  time  the  emperor 
rewarded  his  sui)]>orters  by  grants  of  land,  assigning  Alimed^brid  with 
Pitlad  and  several  other  districts  to  ttie  viceroy  Mirza  Aziz,  Patau  to 
the  Khdn-i-KalAn  Mir  Muhammad  Khiin,  and  Baroda  to  Nawdb  Anrang 
Kh^n.  Uroacli  was  given  to  Kutb-ud-din  lluhammad,  and  Dholka 
Khdnpur  and  Sami  were  confirmed  to  Sayiul  Hamid  and  Sayad 
Mahmftd  BukhSri.     As  soon  as  the  emperor  was   gone  IkhUyAr-ul- 


'  Those  detiilU  of  the  Siirat  oipodition  are  taken  from  the  TabikAti-Akbm  iu 
Elliot,  V.  .1«  -  UV>  and  Abiil  Fiwl'g  Akbor-nfiamh  in  Elliot,  VI.  42. 

*  The  emperor  JohSngir  in  his  Diary  (Tiuuk  i-JuhAngfri,  Pcraian  Text,  Bir  Sayad 
Ahmed's  Edition,  pap  15M5)  says  that  Hihnrjior  Viharji  was  the  hereditary  title  of  the 
chief«  of  BagUn.     Tno  personal  name  of  tlie  l^aglin  Hiharji  of  hi«  time  was  Partjip. 

*  Aeconling  to  the  A'm-i-Akbari  (Blochmanii,  I.  326)  the  province  of  OnjarAt  over 
which  the  Eokaltiih  was  placed  did  not  pats  {urthcr  Bouth  than  the  tivcr  Mahi. 
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tulk  and  Miihammafl  Ivhiin,  sou  of  Shev  Khan,  who  liad  taken  shelter 
_j  the  Idar  hills,  issued  foilh,  antl  the  vici'joy  marched  to  Ahmedrui^ur 
to  hold  them  in  chc<k.  Mlrzti  iluhamiuiid  Hut-ain  advancing  rapidly 
from  the'  Nandurbrir  frontier,  took  the  fort  of  Broach,  and  went 
thence  to  Candjay  which  he  found  aljaridoned  by  its  governor  Husain 
Khdn  Karkarfih,  while  he  himself  marched  to  Ahmednasjar  and  Idar 
against  Ikhtyfir-ul-Mulk.  The  viceroy  orderetl  8ayail  Iliimid  Hukhfiri, 
NawAb  Xaurang  Khjin,  and  others  to  join  Kuti>-nd-din  iluhamnind 
Khan.  They  went  and  laid  siege  to  C'amhay,  hut  ilirza  Muham- 
mad managed  to  evacuate  the  town  ami  ji>in  Ikhtiyar-uUMulk  and 
Muhammad  Khfin.  After  several  unsuceessfid  attempts  to  scatter 
the  enemy  the  viceroy  retired  to  A'hmediibad,  and  the  reikis  laid  siege 
to  the  city.  Kutb-nd-din  Kh;'n,  Sayatl  Jlinin,  ami  i>ther3  of  t!ie 
im])erial  j'arty  sxiccei"<lcd  in  entering  the  city  imd  joining  the  garrison. 
After  the  fciege  hud  lasted  two  mnntlis,  Akliar,  making  his  famous  GOD 
mile  (-lOOhitt)  marcli  in  nine  days  from  Agra,  arrived  liefore  Ahmedaljiid, 
and,  at  once  engaging  the  cnemj",  totally  defeated  them  with  the  loss 
of  two  of  their  leaders  Mirza  Muhammad  Husain  and  Ikhtiyrir-al- 
Mulk. 

On  tlie  day  before  the  battle  Akbar  consulting  a  Hazdra  Afghan 
versed  in  drawing  omens  from  eheeps''  «lioulder-hIades,  was  tcdd  tliat 
victory  was  certain,  but  that  it  w«u!d  be  won  at  tlje  cost  of  the  life  of 
one  of  his  nobles.  SeiC  Khan,  brother  of  Zein  KhAn  Koka,  coming 
in  prayed  that  he  should  Iw  chosen  to  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  the  only  leading  noble  that  was  killed  was  Seif 
Khilu.1 

After  only  eleven  days'  stay,  Akbar  again  entrusting  the  gov- 
ernment of  Gujanit  to  Mlrza  Az(z  Koka,  retunioil  to  Agra.  Mirza 
Aziz  Koka  did  not  long  continue  viceroy.  In  a.d.  1575,  in  conset[Xience 
of  some  dispute  with  the  cmjicror,  he  retired  into  private  life.  On  his 
resignation  Akljar  conferix^  the  post  of  viceroy  on  Mirza  Khan,  son 
of  Beln-am  Khsin,  who'  afterwards  rose  to  the  high  rank  of  Khfin 
Khtniin  or  chief  of  the  nobles.  As  this  was  Mirza  Khiin's  first  service, 
Bnd  as  he  was  still  a  yimth,  he  was  ordered  to  follovsr  the  advice  of 
the  deputy  viceroy.  Wazir  Khdn,  in  whos^e  bauds  the  administration 
of  the  pro\  iuce  remained  during  the  two  following  years,  8oon  after 
the  insurrection  of  1573  was  suppressed  the  emperor  sent  Raja  Todar 
Mai  to  make  a  survey  settlement  of  the  province.  In  a.i>,  1575 
after  the  &urvey  was  completed  Wajih-ul-Mulk  GixjarAti  was  appointed 
diicdn  or  niini&ter.  Some  historians  say  that  in  a.d.  1570  Wsizir  Khdn 
relieved  Mirza  £i.ziz.  Koka  as  vioeroy,  but  according  to  the  Mirat-i- 
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'  Tusnjki  Jeh&nffir't  or  •Tchang^r'g  Memoirs,  Peni.  Text,  Sayad  Aliraed  Khitn'*  Edition 
page  20.  For  Akbnr's  march  compare  Taliali:'it-i-.Akl>ari  in  ElliiA,  V.  365  and  Bloch- 
mou'n  Aiu-i-AklrtiH,  1  3".'5  and  iwU\  The  MinW-i-AhiiR-di  (IVrg.  Test,  131)  records 
these  further  dctailK :  Whett  starting  from  his  lusft  camp  Akl>ar  began  jto  monnt  his 
liiir»<i  on  the  day  of  tlie  bullle  that  took  place  near  Ahmediibad.  The  royal  steed  unable 
to  bear  tbo  neight  nf  the  hern  laden  with  the  »pirit  of  victory  »at  down.  R4ja 
.  Bliag'wlindAj)  Kachwilmh  ran  up  to  the  rather  erabamw«cd  cmpensr  and  offered  him 
his  conffratutfttions  saying  :  Tliis,  your  Majeaty ,  is  the  sorest  sign  of  victory.  Tbere  aro 
also  two  fnrther  si^uti :  the  wiad  blowt  from  our  back  and  tho  kites  juid  vultures 
■cconopaay  our  host. 
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ATitncNli  Mirza  Khan  held  office  with  Wazir  Kbda  as  his  deputy. 
Prdgdds,  a  Hindu,  succeeded  Wajih-ul-Mulk  as  diwdn.     Troojis 
Bent  to  reduce  the  Ntindod  and  Idar  districts,  and  the  fort  of  Si 
w.***  captured  hy  Tarsu  Khtin,  the  military  governor  of  P^tan.     Af' 
wards,  through  the  intervention  of  PaWr  KUAn  J^Iori,  the  Sirohi  R 
at  an  iuterview  with  Riija  I'odar   Mai,  presented  EtJUOO  (Hs.  12,0' 
and  other  articles  aud  was  allowed  to  serve  the  provincial  gO' 
of  Gujarat  with  1500  horee. 

During  Wazir  Khin's  administration  MuzafEar  Husaiu  Mirza,  eoni 
Ibnthim  JLlusain  Mirza.  raised  an  insurrection  in  Gujarit.     This 
MuzalTar  was  as  an  infant  carrie<l  to  the  Dakhan  from  Sutat  shoi 
before  its  investment  by  Akbar.     He  lived  peacefully  till  under 
influence  of  an  ambitious  retainer  Mihr  AH  by  name,  he  §^thered 
array  of  adventurers  and   eutered  Nandurbir.     Wazir  Khan  dii>lr 
ing  his  troops  shut  himself  in  a  fortress,  and  wrote  to  Ilaja  Todar  Ml 
who  was  in  Piitan  settling  revenue  affairs.     The  Mirza  defeated 
imperial  forces  in  Nandurbdr  and  failing  to  get  possession  of  Cam 
marched   straight  to   AlimedAb^d.     On  the    advance  of    Rdja  T 
Mai  the  Mirza  fell  back  on  Dholka.     The  R;ija  and  the  KhAn  pu 
ing  defeated   him,  and  he  retired  to  Jiinagadb,     The  RSja  then  wil 
drew,  but  the  Mirza  again  advanced  and  besieged  him  in  A^mcdib 
In  an  attempt  toi*calade  the  city  wall  Mihr  Ali  was  killed.     Muza 
Mirza  withurcw  to  Khjindesh  and  the  insurrection  came  to  an  end. 

In  the  end  of  a.d.  1577,  as  Wazir  Khin's  management  was 
successful,  the  post  of  viceroy  was  conferred  upon  Shahdb-ud- 
Ahmed  Kb^n,  the  governor  of  Malwa.  Shahfib-ud-din^a  first  step 
to  create  new  military  posts  and  strengthen  the  old  ones.  At  th? 
time  Fateh  KhAn  Shirwdni,  the  commander  of  Amin  Kbin  Ghori's 
army,  quarrelled  with  his  chief,  and,  coming  to  Shahrib-ud-diu,  offered 
to  capture  the  fort  of  Ji'in.'igadli.  Shahiib-ud-dtn  entertained  his  pro? 
posal,  and  sent  his  nephew  Mirza  Kliiin  and  4000  horse  with  hiM 
When  the  troops  crossed  the  Sorath  frontier,  they  w^jre  mot  by  envofi 
from  Amin  Khan,  agreeing,  in  his  name,  to  pay  tribute  and  surrender 
the  country,  provided  he  were  permitted  to  retain  the  fortress  of 
Jiinilgadh  and  were  allotted  a  sufficient  grant  of  land.  Mirza  Kh&a 
rejected  these  proposals  and  continued  his  march  against  Junagadh, 
Amin  KhAn  nuade  a  vigorous  rebiataiiee  and  applied  for  aid  to  the  dim 
of  Navanagar.  At  this  juncture  Fateh  Khdn  died,  and  Mirza  Khan 
went  and  liesiegetl  MAngrfil.  The  JAm's  minister  ls&  now  joined 
Amin  Khdn  with  4000  hor«e,  and  he,  quitting  JfinAga^h,  mai-ched  to 
Mdngrul.*     OA  their  approach  Mirza  Khdn  retired  to   the  town 

»  Tabakit  i-Akl>ari  ill  Elliot,  V.  405. 

«  MtoRriil  (north  latitode  21*  8' ;  east  lonj^itodo  70*  10'),  &  seaport  ortl  the 
coast  of  KillhUyida,  about  twenty  m'deA  west  of  8omn:ltTi.  This  town,  which  ii  tupi 
to  be  the  Mouogtossum  emporium  of  Ptolemy  (^.d.  Id'C)  (see  Bird,  115),  is  spelt  M4d 
by  the  Ifuhaitimadan  historiiuis.  Burbosa  (a.d.  IGll- 1514),  under  Che  name  of  Su 
xnang&ler,  calls  it  n  '  vory  good  poirt  where  many  ships  from  MalabfLr  touch  for  hor«e«| 
wheat,  rice,  cotton  gooda,  and  vegetftbles,'  In  A.d.  1531  the  city  was  taken  by  tha 
Portnguew  general  ByWeira  with  a  vast  booty  and  a  great  nambcr  of  prisonen 
((Jhurehiirs  Travels,  III.  529).  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Aiu-i-Akbari  (a. 
IfiOO).  In  A.D.  liJJS  Mandelalo  de«criK'8  it  as  famous  for  its  linen  cloth,  aud  in  A.orllT 
it  it  mentioned  by  HauiHtou  (New  Account,  I,  I3G)  as  a  place  of  trade. 
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KodinjCr'  followed  by  Amm  Khan.  Here  a  pitched  battle  was  fought, 
and  Mirza  Khdn  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  bagg'age.  Many  of 
his  men  were  slain,  and  he  himself,  beinii:  wounded,  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty to  Ahmedjilmd.  Shalulb  ud-din,  who  had  meanwhile  been  g'i\'ing 
his  attention  to  revenue  matters,  and  to  the  more  enrrect  measuremetit; 
of  the  lauds  of  the  province,  was  rudely  recalled  from  these  peaceful 
occupations  by  his  nephew* 's  defeat.  At  the  same  time  news  was 
brought  of  the  escape  of  the  former  king,  Muza£Eiir  Khan,  who,  eluding 
the  \ngilance  of  the  imperial  servants,  appeared  in  Gujardt  in  «.u. 
1583.  JSIuzaffar  remaiined  for  some  time  in  the  R3jiti]>la  country,  and 
thence  came  to  one  Lunii  or  Lrimbha  KAthi,  at  the  village'of  Khiri  in 
the  district  of  SardhAr  in  Sorath. 

Before  he  could  march  agtiinst  Mnzaffar,  Shahab-ud-din  was  recalled, 
and  in  a.D.  1583  or  15S4-  I  timdd  Khan  Gujarati  was  appointed  \Hceroy. 
At  this  time  a  party  of  70O  or  800  Mughals,  called  Wuzir  Khfinis, 
separating  from  Sludidb-ud-din,  remained  behind  in.  Iiojm}  of  toeing 
entertained  by  the  new  viceroy.  Ab  Itimild  Kliiin  declared  that  he 
•was  unable  to  take  them  into  liis  service,  they  went  oH'  in  a  body  and 
joine<l  Muzaffar  at  Khiri,  and  he  with  them  and  three  or  four  thonsand 
Kdthi  horse  marched  at  nuco  on  A'hmedabad.  On  hearing  this  Itim;id 
Kh6n,  leaving  his  son  Sher  KhSu  in  A'hmcd;ib;td,  followed  Slmhiib-ud- 
din  to  Ivadi,  and  entreated  him  to  return.  .Shaliab-ud-din  at  first 
affected  indifference  telling  ItimJid  that  as  he  had  given  over  charge  he 
had  no  more  interest  iu  the  province.  After  two  days  he  consented  to 
return  if  Itim^d  stated  in  writing  that  the  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  being  lost  and  that  Idmad  l^cin^  unable  to  hold  it  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  charge  to  Shahab-ud-din.  Itimdd  Khjin  made  the 
required  statement  and  Shahfib  ud-tlin  returned  with  htin.^  Meanwhile 
MnzalTar  ShAh  reached  A'hmedrtbfid,  which  was  weakly  defended,  and  in 
A.D.  15.S3,  after  a  brief  stnigfjle,  took  possession  of  the  city.  \ViuIe  tbe 
siege  of  Alimeddkid  was  in  progress  Shah^b-ud-din  and  I'timiid  Khin 
were  retm-ning,  and  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  when  news  of  its 
capture  reached  them.  They  conlinued  their  advance,  but  bail  barely 
arrived  at  Ahmeddbad  when  Muzaffar  Shah  totally  defeated  them 
taking  all  theii-  baggage.  Seeing  tbe  issue  of  the  fight,  most  of  their 
army  went  over  to  Muzaffar  Shah,  and  the  viceroy  and  Shnh;ib'ud-diu 
with  a  few  men  fled  to  Patan.  Kutb-ud-din  Muhammad  Kb4n  Atkah, 
one  of  the  imperial  commanders,  who  was  on  the  Khdndcsh  frontier, 
now  advance<l  by  forced  marches  to  Baroda.  Muzaffar  marched  against 
him  with  a  large  army,  recently  strengthened  by  the  union  of  the 
army  of  Sayad  Daulat  ruler  of  Cambay.  Kutb-ud-din  threw  himself 
into  Baroda,  and,  in  spite  of  the  treachery  of  bis  troops,  defended  the 
city  for  some  time.  At  last,  on  Muzaffar's  assurance  that  his  life 
should  be  spared  Kutb-ud-din  repaired  to  the  enemies'  camp  to  treat 
for  peace.  On  his  arrival  he  was  treated  with  respect,  but  next  day 
was  treacherously  put  to  death.     The  fort  of  Broach  was  also  at  this 
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'  This  ha*  b^en  rendered  bv  Bird,  363,  '  the  monntain  of  Dinar,'  b$  if  Koh  Dfa^r. 
»  H.992  (1584A.C.)  accnrdinfr  to  the  Tabftkat-i-Akbari  (Elliot,  V.  428). 
'  Miriit-i-i?ikandlrij  422.    Compare  Blocbman's  Ain-i-Akl»ti,  1,  380. 
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time  traitorously  surrendered  to  Muzaffar  by  tho  slaves  of  the  mother 
of  Nauraug  Khin,  fief-bolder  of  the  district. 

On  loiiraing  of  the  Gujarat  insurrection  the  emperor,  at  the  cloee 
of  A.o.  l."»S3,  conferred  the  government  of  the  province  on  Mirza  Ahdur- 
Rahim  Khun,  son  of  Beliram  Ehfin,  who  liad  formerly  (a.d.  1.575) 
acted  as  viceroy.  Muzaffar,  who  wa*  etill  at  Broach,  hearing  of  the 
advance  of  the  new  viceroy  with  a  large  army,  returned  rapidly  to 
Ahmodnbiid,  and  in  a.d.  15SV  fonglit  a  pitched  Ijattle  with  Mirza  Abdur- 
Kaliini  Khitn  between  8irkhcj  and  Shuh  Bbikau's  tomb.'  In  this 
eng;iy:ement  Muzaffar  wns  entirely  defeatotl,  and  tied  to  Caml»y 
pursued  by  Mirz;i  Abiiiir-Ridiim  Klian.  Aliizaffar  now  bearing  that 
ilirza  Abdur-Kalu'ni  Khun  had  been  joine*l  by  Naurang  Khan  and 
other  nobles  with  the  impetiiil  army  from  Malwa,  quitted  Cambay,  ami 
made  fi>r  hie  old  place  of  shelter  in  Rtijpipla.  Finding  no  rest  in 
Rtijpipla,  after  tlgliting  and  losing  another  battle  in  the  Krijpipla  IuIIb. 
he  Hed  first  to  Patau  and  then  to  Idar,  and  afterwards  aguin  repaired 
to  Lumblia  Kiitlii  in  Khiri.  In  reward  for  theee  two  victories,  the 
emperor  Ijcbtowcd  un  Mirza  Alxlur-Rabira  Khnn  the  title  of  Khan 
Kh>Sii!in.  Broach  n<iw  submitted,  and  Muzaffar  sought  shelter  with 
Amin  Khrtn  Ghori  at  Junagadh,  by  whom  he  was  allottctl  the  waste 
town  of  Goiidal  a^  a  reeidi-nce,  Muzaffar  made  one  more  attempt  to 
OBtablish  his  [lower.  He  adviinced  to  Morvi,  and  thence  ma«le  a  raid 
on  Ittidhanpur  and  phmticretl  that  town,  but  was  s<K)n  compelled  to 
return  to  Kathi^'ivada  and  seek  safety  in  tlight.  Amfn  Khiin,  seeing 
that  hia  cause  veas  bopolcsfc*,  on  pretence  of  aiding  him,  induced  Muzaf- 


'  Mirftt-i.^lkandari.  ICC  t  FarisliUli.  I.  503  ;  Elliot,  V.  43*.  In  lionourof  thU  ri.l.iry 
tht'  Kli.tii  Kliuiiiiii  liiiilt.  (in  tlic  bite  nf  ttiu  ImUIp,  a  pularc  And  pittk-ii  eiu'li><iit);  all  with 
ti  liigli  wall.  'I'Imh  wliii'li  111!  ii:iiiii'(l  .llly)ur  tlu-l'it.v  cif  V^ictory  »;»»  mii'  of  tbc  rliit-f 
onuiiiietitH  of  Ahniiiliihiiil,  In  Koveiiiixr  IfilH  the-  Kii^lis'li  nnTrhaiit  Wittinpton  writt* 
(Kt-rr'n  Vfiyinjos,  IX.  lli?) :  A  i"*'"  from  Siirklicj  i*  n  iil«'"*»'it  Innino  with  a  \t\Tj^  ^rardon 
all  round  on  the  hanks  of  thi- rivrr  whioh  I'lion  C'hin-N«w  (Khiln  Kh.uian)  built  in 
liotiour  of  tt  jrn»t  vii-lort  ov<t  the  Inst  kiiiR  of  i.iiljtinft,  No  piTson  iiihaliitst  the  bnuRe, 
Twi)  ve.ari"  lnlt'r<l<U'*0  ii'Uillier  J^^nnlinli  iniTi'lii»iil  DoiUworlli  (Korr,  IX. -0:1)  dp«critte« 
the  fli-lel  i>f  Victory  ns  strnii^rlv  wiilltil  all  rounil  with  lirii'k  ulx>nt  H  niilis  in  pipcuit  kll 
jilAtttiil  with  fruit  troc'8  Aiul  di'lij'htfiilly  wjitcn.'d  having;  a  Cdstly  houiio  rAlU<<l  by  it  iiatue 
»i)fnify  ill}?  Victory  in  wlii<'h  Kli;\ii  Kluiri  iii  for  jiouu'  tinu'  rcsidtsl.  In  Irtl^,  tlii-  i'tii|K'ror 
Jeliiing'lr  (Memoirs  IVrsiiin  Text,  210 -Sin)  on  lii*  wiiv  to  Surklu  j  vi*ite<l  the  Kh<»n-i- 
Khandn'R  Bilirhi  Fiitfh  or  iJanlen  of  Victory  wliich  he  bud  built  »t  a  cost  of  two  lilihji 
of  nipeen  ornanienvintr  thu  pinlru  with  buitdin);«  and  surrounding  it  uitli  %  wull.  Tlw 
nativeB  he  notices  call  it  Fateh-Wudi,  In  lfi'2G  the  Knplish  traveller  Hirln-rt  (Travels, 
(56)  writc'8 :  Two  miles  nearer  AliiintlAbAd  than  .Sirkhej  art'  tlie  rnriou*  pinlein*  and 
palace  of  KhAn  Khi^nAn  where  lie  difeat»d  the  kiit  of  the  Cambay  kingn  and  in  memory 
built  n  stalely  hons«>  and  s]iueiriu8  pardens  the  view  whereof  worthily  attracts  the  travel- 
ler. Maiidelfito  writinp;  in  ICilS  i«  still  louder  in  iirnise  of  Tscliietk-^g  the  Givnleii  i>f 
Victory.  It  ig  the  lnrjn.'.^t  and  most  beautiful  gurdeu  in  all  India  boeause  uf  its  splendid 
bniklinfrs  and  abunilancc  of  Alio  fruits.  Its  sito  i«  one  of  the  pleft»ante«t  in  tlip  worUI 
on  the  bonier  of  a  preal  tank  havinp  on  tho  water  side  many  pitvilionft  and  a  big-b  w»ll 
on  tlie  Hide  of  A'hniedabid.  Tlie  \(h\(k  and  the  caravunserai  are  worthy  of  the  princa 
who  built  them.  The  ^artlcu  lias  many  fruit  tree*  oranges,  citrons,  poniegranotea,  date*. 
almonds,  imJberries,  tnmarintls,  manKoen,  and  cocoanuts  so  rlo'sely  planted  that  lilt 
walking  in  tbc  g&rden  is  under; moat  plcasiinEr  :<bnde  (Mandeltilo's  Travelsi,  French  Ed, 
111  •  112).  When  (A.D.  1750)  tho  Mirat-i-Alimcdi  was  written  several  of  the  building* 
and  the  remaini  of  the  summer  house  were  still  to  be  seen  (Bird's  History  of  GujarAt, 
375).  A  few  trares  of  the  buildingo  known  as  Fateh  Bddi  or  Victory  Garden  rcmiuns 
(1870),     (AlimcddbAd  Gazetteer,  292.) 
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far  to  give  liim  alxiut  £1(1,000.*  When  he  lia<l  obtatncil  tlio  mchey, 
on  one  pretext  or  another,  Amin  Khiin  withheld  the  promised  aid.  Tiia 
Kluin  Kh^nAn  now  marehed  an  army  into  Sorath  against  MuzaSar. 
The  Jiim  of  NHViSnutjai'  and  Amin  Kh;iii  eent  their  envoys  to  meet  the 
viceroy,  declaring'  that  they  had  not  sheltered  Muzaffar,  and  that  he 
was  ieaJincr  au  outlaw's  life,  enth*elv  unaiJid  bv  thorn.  The  viceroy 
atjrced  not*  to  molest  them,  on  condition  that  they  withheld  aid  and 
■holler  from  Muz;i£f>ir,  and  himself  marched  ap^ainst  Iiini.  When  he 
reached  Upletn, about  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  the  Eortressof  Jun.-lg'aflh, 
the  viceroy  heard  thtvt  Muzaffar  li;»d  sought  s.helter  in  the  Barda  liills 
iu  the  soutli-west  comer  of  the  peninsula.  Advancing  to  the  hills,  ho 
hulted  his  main  forci  outride  of  the  roug'h  country  and  sent  skirmishing 
parties  to  exanxine  the  hills.  Muzaffar  had  already  passed  through 
Navanagar  and  acrota  Gujarat  to  Diinta  in  the  Mahi  Kiintha.  Here 
he  was  o'Jcc  more  defeited  by  the  Pardutej  garrison,  and  a  third  tima 
took  refuge  in  Rajpipla.  The  viceroy  now  marched  on  NavAnagar  to 
punish  the  Jam.  Tlie  Jjim  sent  in  his  BahraisBion^  and  the  viceroy 
'taking  from  him,  by  way  of  fine,  an  elephant  and  some  valuable  horses, 
Ll^turned  to  Ahmedtibfid.  He  nest  sent  a  detaclmient  against  Ghazni 
Kh:in  of  Jha'or  who  haxl  favoured  Muzaffar,  Uhazni  Kh.'in  submitted, 
and  no  further  steps  were  taken  againtut  him. 

In  A.D.  15S7  tho  Kh.ia  Khiin.-in  was  rcealled  and  his  place  supplied 
by   iBmail  Kuli  Khdn.      It^m.^tfTs  government  lasted  only  for   a   few 

onths,  when  he  was  su|>ei"seded  by  Mirza  Aziz  Kokaltath,  who  was 
a  second  time  appointixl  viceroy.  In  a.d.  1591,  Muzatlar  again  return- 
ed to  Sorath.  The  viceroy,  hearing  tha*,  he  had  been  joined  by  the 
Jam,  the  Kachh  chief,  and  Daulat  Khin  Ghori  the  son  of  Amin 
Khiln,  marched  with  a  large  army  towards  Sorath,  and,  halting  at 
Viramgiim,  sent  forward  a  detaclmient  under  Naurang  Khdn,  t^ayad 
Kdsim,  and  other  otFioers,  Adiancing  as  fur  as  Morvi,^  Naurang 
Khan  eutere<l  into  negotiations  with  th^  Jdm,   who,  however,  refused 

Ifto  accede  to  the  demamls  of  the  imperial  commander.  On  this  the 
tviceroy  joined  Naurang  Kh»m  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  and  after  a 
Mihort  delay  march nl  on  Navanagar.  On  his  way,  at  the  village  of 
tDhokar  near  Naviiuagar,  Muzaffar  and  the  Jam  opposed  him,  and  an 
[obstinate  battle  in  which  the  imj)eriaUsts  were  nearly  worsted,  endeil 
i^n  Mazaffar's  defeat.  The  son  and  minister  of  tlie  Jam  wei'e  slain, 
ami  Muzaffar,  tlie  Jam,  and  Daulat  Khin  who  was  wounded,  fled  to 
the  fortress  of  J  imiSgrwlh,  The  viceroy  now  advanced  and  plundered 
Navanagar,  and  remaining  there  sent  Naurang  Khin,  Sayad  K^sfm, 
and  Gujar  Khin  ag;unst  Jnn^gadh.  The  day  the  army  an-ivcd  before 
,the  fortress  Daulat  KlUln  died  of  his  wounds.  Still  tho  fortress  held  out, 
and  though  the  viceroy  joined  them  the  siege  made  little  progress 
as  the  imperial  troops  were  in  great  straits  for  grain.  The  viceroy 
returned  to  AhmcdAbad,  and  after  seven  or  eight  months  again  ipareh- 
od  i^iost  Jundgadh.     The  Jfim,  who  was  etill  a  fugitive^  seat  envoys 

'  Twu  loth'*  of  mahmtidlK.     Thp  mahmiiili  varied  in  value  from  ftboat  one-U»»rd  to 
.oneha'.f  of  a,  riipcL-.     tHNj  Iiitr<Klu  -tion  p»y<3  2?2  miU-  2. 
.*Morvi   (north   UtitiitU'   -iV  18';  cut  lungttuilo  70*  50),   H  town   in  KitlildviiJAi 
>3Ut  twenty-oae  mi'ej  u-^ntb  of  Kachh. 
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and  promiBed  to  aid  the  viceroy  if  hie  country  were  restored  to  him. 
The  viceroy  asBCtitcd  on  condition  that,  during  the  operations  againet 
Ji'iniifjadh,  the  Jam  should  furnish  his  army  with  prain.  The  J^m 
agreed  to  provi'Je  grain,  and  after  a  siege  of  three  roonths  the  garrison 
fcurrendered. 

News  was  next  received  that  Muzaffar  bad  taken  refuge  at  Jagat.* 
llie  viceroy  at  once  sent  Naurang  KhAu  and  others  with  an  army  in 
pursuit.  On  reaching  Jagat  it  was  found  that  Muziffar  had  already 
left  for  a  village  owned  by  a  Ri'ijpnt  named  t*ewa  W«dhcl.  "V^'itbout 
halting  Naurang  KhiSn  started  in  pursuit,  nearly  surprismg  Muzaffar, 
who  escaping  on  hoiFebiick  with  a  few  followers,  crossed  to  Kachh. 
8ewa  W^dbel  covering  Muzaffar's  retreat  was  surjirised  before  he  could 
put  to  sea  and  fought  gallantly  with  the  imperial  forces  till  he  vi'aB 
slain.  Naurang  Khun  then  came  t-o  Aramra,  a  village  belonging  to 
JSingrsIm  Wadhel,  Raja  of  Jagat,  and  nfter  frustrating  a  scheme 
devised  by  that  chief  to  entrap  a  body  of  the  troops  on  board  ship  under 
pretence  of  pursuing  Muzaffar's  family,  led  his  men  baik  to  Junagaidh. 
The  viceroy,  hearing  in  what  direction  Muzaffar  had  fled,  marched  ta 
Morvi,  where  the  J.im  of  Navdnagar  came  and  paid  his  res-pectg.  At 
the  same  time  the  Kachh  chief,  who  is  called  Kheng.»r  by  Farishtah  and 
in  the  Mirit-i-Ahmcdi  and  Blidra  in  the  Miisit-i-Sikandri,  sent  a  mes- 
sage that  if  the  viceroy  would  refrain  from  invading  his  country  and 
would  give  him  his  ancestral  district  uf  Morvi  and  supply  him  with  a 
detachment  of  trooj)8,  he  would  iwiat  out  where  Muzaffar  was  conceal- 
ed. The  Khrin-i-Azam  agreed  to  these  terms  and  the  chief  captured 
Muzaffar  and  handetl  h:m  to  the  force  sent  to  secure  him.  The 
detachment,  strictly  gnarding  the  prifoner.  were  marching  rapidly 
towaids  Morvi,  when,  on  reaching  Dhrtd,  about  thirty  miles  Mu»t  of 
Jamnagar,  under  pretence  of  obeying  a  call  of  nature,  M  uzaflar  withdrew 
and  ent  his  ihroat  with  a  razor,  so  that  he  died.  'J  his  hapf»ened  in  a.d. 
1591-1)2.  '1  he  viceroy  sent  Muzaf!ar*s  head  tocourt.and  though  he  was 
now  recalled  by  the  emperor,  he  delayed  on  pretence  of  wishing  to 
humble  the  Portuguese.  II is  rtal  object  was  to  make  a  pilgrintage  to 
Makkah,  and  in  a.d.  1.502,  after  obtaining  the  necessary  permission  fr.Qm 
the  Portuguese,  he  started  from  Veraval.^  During  this  viceit>yaltv  an 
imperial  fnnnnn  ordered  that  Ihe  state  thare  of  the  produce  should  1* 
one-half  and  the  other  half  ihould  be  left  to  the  cultivator  and  further 
that  from  each  half  five  ])er  cent  th' uld  le  ih'ductc<l  for  the  village 
headmen.  AH  other  taxes  were  declared  illegal,  and  it  was  providetl 
that  when  lands  or  houses  were  sold,  half  the  government  demand 
should  be  realized  from  the  seller  and  half  from  the  buyer. 

The  emperor,  who  was  much  vexctl  to  hear  of  the  departure  of  tt« 
viceroy,  appointed  prince  Sultan  Murrid  Bakh^h  in  his  stead  with  as 
his  minister  Moliammad  SttdikkhAn  one  of  the  great  nobles.  In  A.n. 
1593-94  Mirza  Aziz  Kokaltai^h   returned  from  his  pilgrimage   and 


'  Jngat  (north  latitude  22"  16';  cMt  lonptudc  69*1').  tlie  ate  of  the  temple  of 
Dwirka,  at  the  wegtirn  extremity  of  the  ]>i;iiinhul»  of  Kjithidviijla. 

'  Ver-vftl  (uorth  latUnde  20"  55' ;  past  longitude  70"  21"),  on  tho  south-wcft  co«*t  of 
K)lthiAvi<U.  On  the  Bonth-e*»t  point  of  VerAval  l«y  itood  the  city  of  Dev  or  Haogi 
r««(  iind  within  itg  walls  ihe  temple  of  ^'ooMknAtha. 


repaired  to  court,  and  ii«xt  year  on  prince  Murdd  Bakheh  going  to 
tilt:  Dakhau,  SiirajsiagL  wns  appointed  his  deputy.  In  a.d.  1594-95 
KahUlur,  eon  of  th'3  l;\te  MuzaffAr  Shih,  excitt^l  a  rebellion,  but  was 
defeated  by  Surajsingh.  In  a.d.  16u0,  owing  to  the  death  of  SuItAn 
Mnrad,  Mirza  Aziz  KokaltatJi  was  a  third  time  appointed  viceroy  of 
Gujarat,  and  he  sent  Shams-ud-din  Hnsain  as  his  deputy  to  Alimed- 
6.hM.  Further  cliangeB  \vere  made  in  a.d.  lliU2  wlien  iMirza  Aziz  sent 
his  eldest  son  Shsidmdn  as  deputy;  his  second  son  Khurram  as 
governor  of  Jundga^lh  ;  and  Sayad  Bayjizid  as  minister.  Khurram  was 
afterwards  relieved  of  the  charge  of  Sorath  aud  Jho^adh  by  his 
brother  Abdullfih. 

In  A.D- 1605  Niir-nd-dm  Muhammad  Jeh;ingir  ascended  the  Impe- 
rial throne.  Shortly  after  his  accession  the  emperor  published  a  decree 
remitting  certain  taxes,  and  also  in  cases  oF  robbery  Rxing  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  landowners  of  the  place  whore  the  robl>ery  was  com- 
mitted. The  decree  also  renewed  Akbar's  decree  forbidding  soldiers 
billetting  themselves  forcibly  in  cultivators'  houties.  Finally  it  directed 
that  disjtensaries  and  hospital  wards  should  be  opened  in  all  large  towns. 
In  the  early  days  of  Jehangirs  reign  disturljanee  was  caused  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ahmetlabad  by  tSahadur  a  son  of  MuzaiTar  Shfih. 
JebAngir  despatched  Patrdas  Raja  Vikramiijit  as  viceroy  of  Gujariit 
tj  put  down  the  riging.  The  l-Lija's  arrival  at  Aliraed  tbid  restored 
oitler.  Some  of  the  rebel  officers  submitting  were  reinstated  in  their 
commands:  the  rest  fled  to  the  hills.'  (>n  the  Raja's  return  Jehdnglr 
appoint/cd  Kalij  Khdn  to  be  viceroy  of  Gujarat :  butKallj  Khfin  never 
joined  hi^  charge,  allowing  Mirza  Aziz  Kokaltii^h  to  act  in  his  place. 
In  A.D.  16(i6,  on  the  transfer  of  Mirza  Aziz  to  the  Labor  viceroyalty, 
Sayad  Murtaza  Khan  Bukhdri,  who  had  recently  been  ennobled  in  con- 
sequence of  cni.shing  the  rebellion  under  Jehangir's  son  Khusrdo,  was 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  Guj  »rat,  »Sayad  Baytizfd  being  continued 
as  minister,  Sayad  Murtaza,  who  is  said  to  have  further  ingratiated 
him^lf  with  the  emperor  by  the  present  of  a  magnificent  ruby,  appears 
to  have  been  more  of  a  scholar  thiin  a  governor.  Hia  only  notable 
acts  were  the  repair  of  the  fort  of  Kadi  ^  and  the  populating  of  the 
Bukhara  quarter  of  iyimedd,b;id.  During  his  tenure  of  power  di8turl>- 
ances  broke  ont,  and  Rsli  GopinAth,  son  of  Raja  Todar  Mai,  with 
Rj'ija  Sursingh  of  Jodhimr,  were  cent  to  GujariSt  by  way  of  Miilwa 
Surat  «nd  Baroda.  They  overcame  and  imprisoned  Kalian,  chief  of 
Belp^r,'  but  wei'e  defeated  by  the  Mdndwa*  chieftain,  and  withdrew  to 
Ahmediibad.  Rai  Gopinath,  obtaining  reinforcements,  returned  to 
^lattdwa  and  succeeded  in  capturing  the  chief.  He  then  marched 
against  the  rebellious  KoHs  of  the  Kankrej,  and  took  prisoner  their 
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•  Jehftngfr'i  Memoim,  Pcrsiati  Text.  23  ;  Blochnum'a  AJa-i-Akbari,  I.  470,  Bali&dor 
died  about  a.d.  16H:  Jtihitrtgir'a  Memoirs,  134. 

'  Now  belonging  to  Ilia  Highness  thu  oiikiirAr  aboat  twcntj-scven  mile* tiorth- west  of 
ATrnitsdAluAd. 

*  Belpir,  belonging  to  tlic  Thrfkor  of  Umeta  in  tlio  Rewa  Kintha, 
*TLinMAndwa  in  prolmhly  the   Mttalwa  Tinder  Hi»   Highness  the   Giikw.lr  in   bb 

di^tnct  of  Atarauniba,  bnt  it  may  be    Minttwa  on  the  Narbada  in  the  llewa  K&ntbk. 
.AUriumbi  it  aboat  tea  miles  west  of  Kapadvanj  in  the  Brititb  digtcict  of  KairA, 
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leader,  wliom,  on  ]Tromising  not  to  stir  up  future  rebellions,  he  after- 
wards restored  to  liberty. 

Tlic  first  connection  of  the  Englihli  with  Oujarjtt  dates  from  Sayad 
Murtaza'B  viccro3'aIty.  In  A.n.  IGOS  he  allowed  Captain  Hawkins  to 
fidl  goods  in  Surat. 

In  A.D.  1609  the  Khdn-i-Azam  MIrza  Azfz  KokaltrinU  was  for  the 
fourth  time  api»oint<  il  viceroy  of  Gujarat.  lie  was  allowed  to  remain 
at  court  and  i^end  hie  son  Jehangvr  Kuli  Kli^n  as  his  deputy  with 
MohandAs  Div.in  ind  Masud  Be^  hiamadani.'  This  was  the  b^iQ' 
ning  of  government  by  dcinity,  a  custom  which  in  later  times  waa  eo 
iojurioiiB  to  imperial  intertTst**. 

In  1^09  Malik  Amlsir,  chief  minister  of  NizJim  Sh.lh's  court  and 
governor  of  DaulatiiUad,  invadeil  Gujanit  at  the  head  of  &0,000  horse, 
&nd  aftor  ]Hlundcring  both  the  Surat  and  Boi'oda  districts  retired  as 
quickly  as  he  came.  To  prevent  such  raids  a  body  of  25,<)U0  men  waa 
posted  at  Rjlmnagar-  on  the  Daklian  frontier,  and  remained  there  for 
four  years.     The  details  of  the  contingents  of  this  force  are  : 

.  1'lie  Viceroy  of  AliniPilabid          ...        ...        ...  40W  Men. 

Tlu>  Nnl.k.8  of  lii..*  O.iurt      5000  „ 

TliB  Chifff.  of  S/Jt-r  uiui  Mullier  (fJagldn)           ...  aOOO  „ 

Tlie  Son  (.f  lIk' Knt'hli  Cliiif          2500  „ 

The  CLiff  uf  NaTai;a;?nr 3MX)  „ 

TJioCliit'Fnf  fJar      2000  „ 

Tilt"  C'lii-f  of  Diingarpdr  \kow  under  the  nui)Tr»cte/  2000  ,, 

TtujC'liit^f  of  IVnssvailu  Ji       Agincy,  aajpuUi...       ^  2W0  „ 

TliL- Chief  of  Rj'iujiiiigiir  (Dlmrnnipiir)     ...        ,,.  1000  „ 

TLe  Cliii-f  of  Riijipiplii        IfKK)  „ 

Tl)«  Chief  (if  Ali   (Aliriijpnr  «nd«r  the  Bhopdwor 

Agency)      ...         ...         ...        • 3(0  „ 

Tli«!  (Jliivf  "f  .Mill. an  {n  fnnmjr  capital  «f  the  etata  of 

Qlihula  U^lepur  it.  tLe  Iluwa  iC4iilhuj|             ...  350  „ 

Totnl  ...  2.^,650  Men. 
In  A.D.  1611  Abdullfih  Khrfu  Bahadur  Firiiz  Jang  was  appoint* 
thirteenth  viceroy  of  OujanSt^  with  Chids-ud-din  as  his  minister, 
under  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Dakhan  to  avenge  the  recent  inroad.* 
The  viceroy  marched  to  the  Dakhan  but  returned  without  effecting 
anything.     In  A.D.  1616,  ho  was  again,  in  company  with  prince   Shj5h 

*  Jclidnfflr'ii  Mcmiiira,  PtTsiatt  Tvs.1,  75. 

'  Now  liokmping  tn  tin-  Itija  oi  Dharamptir,  eiwt  of  the  Britinh  district  of  t^urat, 

•  In  this  year  (a.d.  1811)  the  English  East  IniHa  Company  *eiit  vtuselg  to  tnuJe  with 
Hnrnt,  TLe  Portupjeno  niado  an  annttl  rcitwtaiicc,  bnt  were  defeatod.  The  Mughal 
coinmanilt'r,  who  waa  not  liorry  ta  we  tlip  l'>>rtug;tic»c  licatpii,  gave  the  Enjfliah  a  Wftm 
reec)ltkin,  aiiil  in  A.i>.  10l'2-}3  a  factory  was  (iptncd  ui  ^urat  by  the  English.  an<l  io 
A.D.  1014  a  flwt  WAS  ki'pt  in  the  Tapti  umler  Captain  Ckiwiiton  to  protect  ih»?  factor)-. 
In  H.v.  Ifil6,  Sir  Tbumas  Roc  ramc  an  amliassiMlor  to  the  emperor  .JuK.ing(r,  and  obtaiit- 
.ed  pcrinUiiou  to  i«»Uhli«h  factoriej),  not  only  at  Sural  but  also  at  Broach  Caubay  and 

Gojjlia.  The  factory  at  Gogha'sceniR  t«  liave  been  entahllshed  in  a.d.  lOlS*  The  omppror 
Jflidnp'r  no^'g  in  hia  memoirs  (Ppnsian  Tent,  105}  that  Mtikarrab  Khitn,  Viceroy  fpoirt 
A  u.  161G  ■  IGIH,  regardless  of  c<wt  bad  booght  from  tbe  EiigUnh  at  Uopha  a  turkey  a 
leiinir  and  otlK-r  euriomtipn.  On  hi»  rt-turn  from  Ji-hrtiigir'n  catnp  at  Xlrmedilh,-ul  in 
.Tanuary  1618  K*.k"  obtained  valuable  conct^sslons  fram  the  viceroy.  Tho  Kt>vernnr  of 
Sarat  was  to  lend  sliijis  tn  tbe  English,  the  resident  English  migbt  carry  arms,  build  a 
hcusp.  practise  their  retigion.and  !*ettle  their  diwpnteii.  Kerr's  Vnyap's,  IX.  253.  Thfi 
Butch  clotely  fuUuwcd  the  English  at  istirat  ami  wt-re  ntablikbttl  tlu.i-e  in  A.I>.  ltil& 


Joh^n,  directpd  to  move  against  Alitnednagar.  Tin's  second  expedition 
was  successful.  The  country  was  liunabled,  and,  except  Malik  Ambar, 
most  of  the  nobles  subnuittcd  to  the  emperor.  During  this  viceroy's 
term  of  office  an  impenal  decree  was  isf.xied  forbiddin*:''  nobles  on  the 
frontiers  and  in  distant  provinces  to  aflis  their  seals  to  anj'  communi- 
cations addressed  to  imperial  servants. 

In  A.D.  1G16  on  their  return  to  Debit,  Mukarrab  KhaUj  a  eurgeon 
who  h:ul  risen  to  notice  by  curing  the  emperor  Akljar  and  was  en- 
nobled by  Jebjngir,  and  who,  since  a.d.  1608,  had  been  in  charge  of  Surat 
or  of  Cambay,  was  ap]iointed  fourteenth  viceroy  of  Gujarat,  with 
Muhammad  Safi  as  his  niinibter.  In  the  following;  year  (a.d.  1017)  the 
emperor  Jehang;ir  came  to  Gujar^lt  to  hunt  wild  elephants  m  the  Dohad 
forests.  But  owing  to  the  density  of  the  forest  only  twelve  were 
captured.  Early  in  a.d.  1018  he  visiteil  Cambay  which  he  notes  only 
vessels  of  small  draught  could  re:ich  and  w!iere  he  ordcreil  a  gold  and 
wiver  ianka  twenty  times  heavier  than  the  gold  mo/tar  to  lie  minted. 
From  Camljay  after  a  stay  of  ton  djiys  be  went  to  Alimedabad  and 
received  the  Hrija  of  Idar.  As  the  climate  of  A'hmedalvid  disi^reed  with 
him  Jeh.ingir  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Mahi.'  Here  the  Jdra  of 
Navanagar  came  to  pay  homagie.  and  presented  fifty  Kai-hh  horses,  a 
hundred  gold  ntohars,  and  a  hundred  rupees,  and  received  a  drees  of 
honour.  The  emperor  now  returned  to  Ahmedabfid,  where  he  was 
vii-ited  by  Rfii  Bhdra  of  Kachh,  wlin  presented  100  Kachh  horses  100 
ashiajis"  and  20(jO  nipees.     The  Riiij  who  was  ninety   years  of  ago, 
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I  At  6nit  JeTi.'iiigfr,  wUo  renrlKxl  Alinip<lAWd  in  tW  liot  wcnther  (March  A.D.  1619), 
contc'iitwl  biniA^lf  with  aliuiiing  its  siviidy  strceti,  (.'ullin);  the  city  tJio  '  ftbodo  of  duBt ' 
gunliifHid.  After  an  attault  of  fevor  his  difilike  grew  Uronpi-r,  and  lio  was  uncerttun 
wlu'tluT  tin*  '  iiKinc  of  the  i-imoom  ' '•«»M»£wnV((n,  the  '  plaru  uf  iiirkiifS)) '  liinuirinldii, 
the  'thnrn  briike '  zakomdnr,  iyr  *  liull '  yUinitnamdlidil,  was  itg  most  fitting  name. 
Even  tlic  last  litis  dirt  not  satisfy  hi«  dinliki'.  In  dfrision  Iio  adds  the  vorcy, '  Oli  csavnco 
of  all  Ki'odiit'«seii  hv  wliiit  name  *lmll  I  call  tht-o.'  Elliot's  History  of  Itnlin,  VI.  358; 
Jt'liAng-ir's  MfiniMrs  Persion  Text,  S.'ll.  Of  the  oM  bitildings  of  Xlimcdftbdd,  the 
emperor  (Momoirs,  iVrsian  Toxt,  EOS  -  210)  i^pcaks  of  tlie  Kilnkftriya  tank  and  Ita  island 
gHitlen  and  of  the  niyal  ]jaluce>  in  tlii;  Uliadnr  »»  having  nfarly  j;one  to  ruin  within  tbe 
Uist  fifty  years.  He  notis  tlint  biH  Bakhxhi  iiad  n-jiairiMj  the  Kilnkariya  tank  and  that 
the  viceroy  Mukarrab  Khnn  hiid  pnrtly  restored  tbe  Bliadar  palaces  iigi\i]it>t  his  arrival. 
Tlic  etniicror  was  diit:ip|toiitlcd  with  the  capital.  Aft4.>r  the  aci'onnt.t  Uc  had  heard  it 
ntfcmetl  rather  poor  with  its  narrow  streets,  its  shop.^  with  ipiohlo  fronts,  and  its  dust, 
though  to  greet  the  emperor  as  he  came  on  tlephaiit-lKick  scattering  gold  the  city  and 
its  population  had  put  on  their  lioliilay  drviia.  The  emperor  spteaks  (Metrwiira, 
Persian  Text  page  211)  of  hn\-ing  met  some  of  the  great  men  of  Gnjar.H.  Chief  among 
thesL-  was  t'a.vftd  Muhniismail  Bokbftri  the  repreMtitntive  of  bhdhi  ^lam  and  the  eons 
of  t-hah  Wajih  ud-din  of  Aliu)eddbd.d.  They  came  as  far  as  Cambay  to  meet  the 
rmpcror.  Aft^T  his  arrival  in  the  raplt«tl  Jeh.4ngir  with  gri-at  kindness  informally 
visited  the  hous*:  and  garden  of  Sikatidar  tlujardti  the  anther  of  the  Mirflt-i-.Sikandan, 
to  pick  some  of  the  author's  fanioua  figH  off  the  trees.  Jebangfr  siieaks  of  the 
historian  as  a  man  of  a  n'tlned  literary  style  well  versed  in  all  matters  of  tiujarrtt  histfiry, 
■who  six  or  seven  yciir*  since  ha^l  entered  his  (the  imperial)  service  (Memoirs,  l'07--in. 
On  the  occasion  of  cek-linitiiig  Sh;lh  Jehin's  twenty -seventh  birthday  at  AlmieddlMiJ 
Jehingir  records  having  granted  the  t*'rrit<iry  from  kfAodu  to  Catnbay  as  tl>f  estate  of  lii» 
son  Shah  Jehln  (Prince  Khnrram),  Memoirs,  Persian  Teit,  2)0  -  211.  Before  leaving 
Q  njarlt  the  emperor  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  Sevadas  or  Jain  priests,  because  of  a 
pr.ipheey  unfavourable  to  him  made  by  Man  Sing  Sewda  (Metnoirs,  Persian  Text,  317^ 

*  This  was  prnlmhly  the  gold  fl*Arcr/i  or  seraph  of  iivbicli  Hawkins  (lti09  -  161] )  says, 
'  Serraflins  Ekhcri,  wlucli  be  ten  rupees  a -piece.'  Thomas  Chron,  I'at.  Kinga  of  Dcldi, 
125. 
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had  never  paid  liis  respects  to  any  emperor.  Jehangir,  much  pleased 
with  the  greatest  of  GujarAt  ZamiDdarB,  who,  in  spite  of  his  ninety 
years  was  hale  and  in  full  possession  of  all  his  senses,  gave  him  his 
own  hoi-sc,  a  male  and  fc'uwile  elephant,  a  dag'ger,  a  sword  with 
diamond-uiounted  hilt,  and  four  rinj^  of  different  coloured  precioos 
stones.  As  he  still  siifferod  from  tlie  climate,  the  emperor  set  out  to 
return  to  A'gra,  and  just  at  that  time  (a. D,  1618-19)  he  heard  of  the 
biith  of  a  grandson,  afterwards  the  famous  Ahul  Muzaffar  Muhiyy-ud- 
din  Muhammad  Aurau^ib  who  was  born  at  Diibad  in  Gujarat.'  In 
honour  of  this  event  hjhsih  Jeliin  held  a  great  festival  at  Ujjain. 

Before  the  emiwror  etartod  for  A'gra,  he  appointed  prince  fhdh 
JehAn  lif  tecuth  viceroy  of  Gujarat  in  the  place  of  Mukarrab  Kh^n 
whotee  general  inefficiency  and  churlish  treatment  of  the  European 
traders  he  did  not  approve.  Muhammad  Sati  was  continued  as 
niinist*}!'.  As  Shah  Jehan  preferred  remaining  at  Ujjain  he  chose 
Rustam  KhAn  as  his  deputy ;  but  tiie  emperor,  disapproving  of  this 
choice,  fceleeted  Riija  A'ikramajlt  in  Uustara  Khdn's  stead,  J-hortly 
after,  in  a.d.  1622-"3,  bhiih  Jehdn  rebelled^  and  in  one  of  the  battles 
which  took  place  Itrija  Vikramajit  was  killed.  Sh^^h  JehAn,  during 
his  vifcroyulty,  built  the  Sluihi  B^gh  and  the  royal  baths  in  the 
Bfaadar  at  AhmodabiSd.  After  the  death  of  Vikramfijit,  his  brother 
succeeded  as  deputy  viceroy.  While  Sh<lh  Jeh^n  was  still  in  rebel- 
lion, the  emperor  appointed  Sultan  Dilwar  Baksh  the  son  of  priaoe 
Khusrao,  sixteenth  viceroy  of  Gujawit,  Muhammad  Sati  being  retained 
in  his  post  of  minister.  Shah  Jchitn,  who  was  then  at  Mandu  in 
Malwa,  appointetl  on  his  part  Abclulidh  Khin  BahiUtur  Kiruz  Jang 
viceroy  and  a  k/tajahsara  or  eunuch  of  AMuUah  Kh;in  his  minister. 
SultAn  Dawar  Baksh,  the  emperor's  nominee,  was  accompanied  by  Khiin- 
i-A'zam  Mirza  Aziz  Kokaltash  to  instruct  him  in  the  management  of 
affairs.  I'riuce  Shah  Jehin  ha^^l  directed  his  minister  to  carry  away 
all  the  treasure  ;  but  Muhammad  Sail,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  great  ability,  at  once  imprisoned  the  prince's  p;irtisans  in  iVhmed- 
dbdd,  and,  among  others,  captured  the  eunuch  of  Abdullah  Khtln. 
When  this  news  reached  the  prince  at  Mdndu,  ho  sent  Abdulhih  Khtin 
Bahadur  with  an  army  to  Gujarilt  by  way  of  Bannta.  Muhammad 
fc>afi  Kh'ni  met  and  defeated  him,  and  forced  him  to  fly  and  rejoin  the 
])riuco  at  Mi5ndu,  For  his  gallant  conduct  Muhammad  SaG  received 
the  title  of  Haif  Khdn,  with  an  increase  in  his  monthly  pay  from  £70 
to  £300  (Rp,  7U0  -  aouOjand  the  command  of  3UU0  liorse.  Meanwhile 
SulUin  DAwar  Baksh,  with  the  Khdn-i-A'zam,  arrived  and  assumed  the 
charge  of  tlie  government,  but  the  KhAn-i-Azam  died  soon  after  in 
A,D.  1624,  and  was  buried  at  Sarkhej.      Saltan  DAwar  Baksh  waa 


1  The  p'Piike<]  masonry  tomb  over  Anrangpiib's  aftcr-birlh  with  it»  mosqne.  eiiclosore, 
anil  iiita<>t  endnwmeiit  U  one  of  the  curio«itie»  of  Dohiid.  In  a  letter  to  hiit  eldest  son 
Muliitintiiad  j^uAzzjim  then  (ad.  1704J  virerny  of  QiijarAt  tlie  aginl  Anrant^n.)  writes; 
My  son  of  cxnlUil  rank,  the  towa  of  Dohad,  one  of  the  Aependeacics  of  Gujt\rit,  is  tlw 
birth-plitce  of  this  amncr.  Please  to  rouiiider  u  regnn)  for  tht<  uiliabitants  of  tluit  town 
incumbent  on  you,  and  continue  in  otllcc  ita  ducrepid  old  FaujdAr,  In  regard  to  that 
old  niBii  liiitt'n  not  to  the  whisptritifrs  of  those  liuffLTing  from  the  disc-ase  of  self- 
int^Tv-st ;  "  Verily  they  have  a  sii-kneH.*  in  llicir  hearts  anil  Allah  aildeth  to  their  ailmeats  " 
(LiitUTs  of  the  liinpuiar  Aurangzifa  :  Tcriiiai]  Text,  Ciivv-npar  Edition,  Letter  31.) 


will 


re-called,  and  KhAn  JeliAn  was  appointed  deputy  viceroj  with  Yusiif 
Khiin  as  his  miDister.  On  his  arrival  at  Ahmedrtbrid,  prince  Shfih 
Jelidn  employed  Khan  Juhtin  in  his  own  service,  and  sent  him  as  hie 
bassador  to  the  emperor.  Saif  Khin,  %vho  act^d  for  him,  may  be 
lied  the  seventeenth  viceroy,  as  indeetl  he  had  been  the  governing- 
spirit  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  yeai's.  He  held  the  jKJSt  of  viceroy  of 
Gujar.tt  until  the  death  of  the  emperor  in  a.d.  1G27. 

On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jehdngir,  his  Bon  Abul  Muzaffar 
ShahAb-ud-dm  Shdh  JehAn  ascended  the  throne,  llumembering  Saif 
Khan's  hostility  heat  once  caascd  him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  appointetl 
Shcr  Khdn  Tnar  eighteenth  viceroy  with  Khwdjah  Hayjit  as  his 
ministen  ^Vhen  the  emperor  was  near  Surat,  he  appointed  Mir 
Shamsuddin  to  Ije  governor  of  Siirat  castle.  In  a.d.  1G27,  Shfih  JehiSn 
on  his  way  to  Dehli  visited  A'hmedabail  and  eacampwl  outside  of  the 
city  near  the  Kankariya  lake.  Sher  Khdn  was  advanced  to  the  i-ommand 
of  5000  men,  and  received  an  increase  of  salary  and  other  gifts.  At  the 
,me  time  Kh^n  Jehsln  was  appointed  his  minister,  and  Mirza  Isa  Tar- 
han  was  made  viceroy  of  Thiitta  in  Sindh.  In  a.d.  162y  Khwjijah 
biil  Hasan  was  seat  to  conquer  the  country  of  Ni4sik  and  Sangnmner 
%vhich  he  ravaged,  and  returned  alter  taking  the  fort  of  ChiindotJ  and 
levying  tribute  hem  the  chief  of  Hiiglan.  In  a.d.  IfiSO,  Jamal  Khan 
Kardwal  came  to  the  Gujarjit-Kh^ndcsh  frontier  and  captured  130 
elephiints  in  the  Sulttinpur  forests,  seventy  of  which  valued  at  a  lakh 
of  rupees  were  sent  to  Oehli,  In  a.d.  16:31-32  Gnjarnt  was  wasted  by 
the  famine  knowii  as  the  Satidsio  Kill  or  ^87  famine.  So  severe  was 
the  scarcity  that  according  to  the  B^dsh^h  Nilma,  rank  sold  for  a  cake, 
life  was  offered  for  a  loaf,  the  flesh  of  a  son  was  preferred  to  his  love. 
Tiie  emperor  0{jened  soup  kitchens  and  alms-houses  at  Surat  and 
A'hmedabad  and  ordered  Rs,  50U0  to  be  distriVnted.^ 

Sher  Khiin  was  re-called  in  a.d.  1632,  but  died  ere  he  could  be 
relieved  by  Islam  Khfln,  the  nineteenth  viceroy  of  (iujanit,  along  with 
whom  Khw.yjah  Jelwin  was  chosen  minister.  Tsllm  Khdn's  monthly 
salary  was  JL-livO  (Rs  400u).  and  his  command  was  raised  from  5i)LK) 
1o  6000.  In  a.d.  16:i2,  KhwJ^jah  Jehiin  went  <.u  pilgrimage  to 
Makkah,  and  was  succeeded  as  minister  by  A'gha  Afzal  with  the  title 
of  Afzal  Khs^n.  Afzal  Khan  was  soon  appointe<l  commander  of 
^K  Baroda,  and  Riayat  Khiin  succeeded  him  as  minister.  The  post  of 
^H  viceroy  of  Gujarat  appears  to  have  been  granted  to  whichever  of 
^B  the  nobles  of  the  cciirt  was  in  a  position  to  make  the  most  valuable 
^K  presents  to  the  emperor.  Government  became  lax^  the  KoHs  of  the 
I  KAnkrej  committed  excesses,  and  the  Jdm  of  Navdnagar  withheld  his 
'  tribute.  At  this  time  Btikar  Kh^n  presented  the  emperor  with  golden 
and  jewelled  ornaments  to  the  value  .of  Rs.  2,00,000  and  was  appointed 
^H  viceroy,  KiAyat  Khan  being  continued  as  minister.  In  a.d.  1633 
^f  SipAhdar  Khdn  was  appointed  %-iceroy,  and  presented  the  emperor 
'  with  costly  embroidered  velvet  tents  with  golden  posts  wort4iy  to  hold 
the  famous  Takhli-Td/is  or  Peacock  Throne  which  was  just  completed 
at  a  cost  of  one  kror  of  rupees.  Kiayat  Khdn  was  continued  as  minister. 


1  Elliot,  VII,  34« 
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In  A.T).  1G35  Saif  Khta  was  appoiuteJ  twduty-secoul  viciroy,  with 
Riiiyat  Khan  as  minister.  Dininj;  Saif  Kli<in's  tenait)  of  power  Mir&ft 
Isa  Tarkhan  received  a  {jrant'  of  tlie  province  of  Sorath,  which  hid 
fallen  waste  tliroiiy;h  the  laxity  of  jig  cjovoi-noi's.  IJeforo  he  hv<l  h&ia 
in  power  fur  more  than  a  year  Sttif  Kh'in  vvms  recalled.  As  he  was 
prejiaring  to  start,  he  died  at  A'hmeclahild  and  was  hurled  in  ShAhi 
Aliini'a  shrine  to  whit?h  he  had  atUle  I  the  douxo  over  tlie  tomb  and  the 
mosqito  to  the  north  of  the  encloeurc. 

.At  the  end  of  a. d.  1635   A'zam  Khfln  was  appointed  twenty-third 
viceroy,  with  Rifiyat   Khri.n  in   the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  with 
Mir  Mubamraad  Snbii,  as  minister.     The  men  who  had  recently  bsen 
allowed  to  act  as  viceroys  had  shown  thejnselves  unfit  to  keep  in  order 
the  rebellious  chiefs  and  predatory  tribes  of  Gujarat.     For  this  reafiOQ 
the  emperor's  choice  fell  upon  A'zam  Khan,  a  man  of  ability,  who 
perceived    the    danfj^er   of  the  existing-  state  of  affairs,  and  saw  that 
to  lestore  the  province  to  order,  firm,    even  severe,  measures  wore 
required.     When  A'zam  Khun  reached  Siuhpur,  the  merchante  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  outraj^es  of  one  KAnji,  a  Chunvalia  Koli,  who 
luid  been  es|>ccially  daring  in  plundering  merchandise  and  committing 
hig-hway  robberies,     A'zam   Khiln,   anxious   to  start  with  a  show  of  . 
vigour,  before  procccUng  to  A'hmeddbad,  marched  against  Kanji,  who 
<lod  to  the  village  of  Bha^lar  in  t\vi   Kheralu  district  of  Kadi,  sixty 
miles  north-east  "of  A'lunediljiid.     A'zam  Khsin  pursued  him  so   hotly 
that  Kduji  surrendered,  handed  over  his   plunder,  and  gave  security 
not  only  that  he  would  not  again   commit  robberies,  but  that  he  would 
pay  an    annual  tribute  of  .tlUOO  (Rs.    ]0,0(.iO).     A'zam   Khan  then 
built  two  forlitie  I  posts  in  the   K'.di  country,    naming   one    A'2am.tb*d 
after  himself,  and  the  other  Khalihibid  after  his  soa.     He  nest  marched 
to    KAthiiivdtla-   and    subduwl    the    FCathis,    who    were    continually 
ravaging  the  country  near  Dhandhuka,  and  to  cheek  Ihem  erected  a 
fortified  post   called  Shdhpiir,  on  the  'opposite  side  of   the  river  to 
Chuda-Ranpur.    A'gha  F^zii  known  as  Fazil  Ktii^n,  who  had  atone  time 
held  the  post  of  mitiister.  and  had,  iu  A.D.  lfi.Jb\  been  ajipointed  governor 
of  Baroda,  Avas  now  selected  to  coinrnand  thespeciiil  cavalry  composing 
the  bodyguard   of  prince  Muhammad  Aurang/ib.     At  the  same  time 
Sayad  Ilalidid  was  appointed  governor  of   Surat  fort,    Isa  Tarkhan 
remaining  at  Juniigadh.     In  a.i>.  16^7,   Mir  Muhammad   8abir  was 
chosen  minister  in  place  of  Riayat  KL'in,  and  in  A.D.  1633  Muiz-zul- 
Mulk  was  re-appointed  to  the  command  of  Surat  fort.     Shortly  after 
A'zam    KhAn's    daughter    was   sent   to   Uchli,  and  eajxtusod   to    the 
emperor's   son  Muhammad    Shujd    BaliAdur.     In   a.d.  1639,    A'zam 
Khrin,  who  for  his  love  of  building  was  known  as  Udhai  or  the  Whitoant, 
devoted  his  attention  to  establishing  fortified  posts  to  check  rebellion  and 
robbery  in  the  country  of  the  Kolia  and  the  Kilhia.     So  complete  were 
his  arrangements   that  people  could  travel  safely  all  over  Jbdldvdda, 


*  ThB  wotd*  ased  in  the  text  ij  tuifi'd.    In  iHiiBiiing  it  diwa  not  differ  ttr\va  jd<jir. 

'  This  M  one  of  the  first  mentions  in  history  of  peniiisulnr  Guj.ifiit  as  KilthiivAjti,  of 
as  anything  other  than  ("o rath  or  ^'anr-lslitra.  The  district  rt'ferreil  to  was  probabljr 
united  to  the  eastern  poswSAiotis  u(  the  Khik-hac  K4lhi9  aud  raueb:il. 
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ithiAvAtla,  l^avdnoj^r,  and  Kachli.  The  Jdm,  who  of  kte  years  had 
l>een  accustomed  to  <lo  much  as  he  please<l,  resented  these  arrangements, 
and  in  a.d.  KUO  withheld  his  tribute,  and  set  up  a  mint  to  coin  ioris,'^ 
When  Azam  KhAn  heard  of  this,  he  marcljed  with  an  army  a^inst 
Nav^nagar,  and,  on  arriving  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  he  sent 
the  Jdm  a  peremptory  order  to  pay  the  arrears  of  tribute  and  to  close 
luB  mint,  ordering  him,  if  any  disturhauce  occurred  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  at  once  to  send  his  gon  to  the  viceroy  to  learn  his  will. 
He  further  ordered  the  Jam  to  dismiss  to  their  own  countries  all 
refugees  from  other  jwirts  of  Gujardt.  The  Jdm  being  unable  to  coi>e 
with  Aiaju  Khiiu,  acceded  to  these  terms ;  and  Azam  Khiln,  receiving 
the  arreai-s  of  tribute,  returned  to  Ahmeddbad.  As  Azam  Kh5,n^8 
stem  and  somewhat  rough  rule  made  Ijim  unpopular,  Sayad  JA\M 
BukhAri  whose  estates  were  being  deserted  froni  fear  of  him  brought 
the  matter  to  the  emperor's  notice. 

In  consequence  in  A.i).  1012  the  emperor  recalled  Azam  "Khan  and 
appointed  in  his  place  Mirza  I«a  Tarkhdn,  then  governor  of  Sorath, 
twenty-fourth  viceroy  of  Gujardt.  And  as  it  was  feared  that  in  anger 
at  being  re-called  Azam  KhiSn  might  oppress  some  of  those  who  had 
complained  against  him,  this  order  was  written  by  the  em[>eror  with 
his  own  hand.  Thanks  to  Azam  KhAn's  firm  rule,  the  new  viceroy 
fonn<i  the  province  in  goo<l  order,  and  was  able  to  devote  his  attention  to 
financial  reforms,  among  them  the  introduction  of  the  share,  hhdgvatdi, 
system  of  levying  land  revenue  in  kind.  When  Mfrza  I'sa  Tarkhau 
was  raised  to  be  viceroy  of  Giijardt,  ho  appointed  his  son  Inayat- 
ullah  to  bo  governor  of  Jumlgadh,  and  Muiz-zul-Mulk  to  fill  the  post 
of  minister.  During  the  viceroyalty  of  Mi'rza  Isa  Sayad  Jalfil  Bukhilri 
a  descendant  of  Saint  Sliihi  Alam  was  appointed  to  the  high  ])ost  of 
Saclr-us-Sudur  or  cliief  law  oflicer  for  the  whole  of  India.  This  was  a 
time  of  prosperity  especially  in  Surat,  whose  port  dues  which  were 
settled  on  the  PtidshsSh  liegam  Ivad  risen  from  two  and  a  half  to  five 
lakhs.  Mirza  Isa  Tarkhiin's  tei-m  of  power  was  brief.  In  a.d.  1614 
the  emperor  ap[X)inted  prince  Muhammad  Aurangzib  to  the  charge  of 
Gujardt,  Muiz-zul-Mulk  being  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  continue  to 
act  as  hia  minister.  An  event  of  interest  in  the  next  year  (a.d,  161o) 
is  the  capture  of  seventy-three  elephants  iu  the  forests  of  Dobad  and 
Gh^mp&ner.'-' 

>  Tlic  ftuthor  of  the  Mii-.U-iAUmwli  says  that  in  hia  timo,  A.D.  174fi  - 1783,  these 
N»v4nagar  korit  were  omrent  cvea  in  AhmediibM,  two  korU  and  two-thirdg  boinR  equal 
to  one  Imperial  rupee.  They  were  alio  called  jdmif.  The  Mirat-i-Ahraedi  (Porsijiu 
Toact,  225)  calls  them  makmwlM.  The  legend  on  the  reverse  wm  the  name  of  the  Gujarat 
Cnltftn  Mnzaffnr^nd  OQ  the  obverse  in  Oujaniti  the  name  of  the  Jim.  Usually  two 
jnahmwLl*  and  nouietiuieii  three  wont  to  the  imperial  rupee.  The  author  Bays  that  in 
AhrawUbid  up  to  his  day  (A.C.  1706)  the  account  for  ijhi  cliMifltd  butter  was  made 
in  mnhmu'iU,  When  the  order  fi)r  melting  the  mahmwiin  wns  passed  a  mint  was 
established  at  Jiicilgiv'.ih  but  was  afterwards  closed  to  suit  the  merchants  from  Diu  and 
otiier  parts  who  transmitted  their  specie  to  AhtnedAl)!id.  , 

*  The  traveller  Mandelslo,  who  was  in  Abmedrib^d  in  1638,  says  :  No  prince  in  Europe 
lias  so  fine  a  court  as  the  governor  of  Gujarit.  Of  none  are  the  public  appeftrance* 
so  magnificent.  Ho  nearer  goes  out  without  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  and  guards  on 
foot  and  hotse*  Before  him  march  many  olephauts  witli  housings  of  brocade  and  velvet, 
standards,  drums,  trumpets,  and  cynjbals.  In  his  palace  he  is  served  like  a  king  and 
suffer*  no  one  to  appear  before  biui  anleas  be  has  asked  an  audience.     (Travels,  French 
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Prince  Aurangzib's  rulo  in.  Gujai-it  was  marked  by  religious  dispates. 
In  16  ti  a  qnarrel  beUveeQ  Ilimlusjind  Muscil mans  ended  in  the  prince 
ordering  a  newly  built  (It)l^S)  temple  oE  Chint'iman  neur  Saj-aspur,  a 
suburb  of  Ahmedabiid,  above  a  mile  and  a  hiilf  east  of  the  city,  to  bo 
desecrated  by  slaughteriuf?  a  cow  in  it.  He  then  turned  the  building 
into  a  mosque,  but  the  emperor  ordered  its  restoration  to  the  Hindus, 
In  another  t-ase  both  of  the  contending  parties  were  Muealmdns,  th* 
orthodox  believers,  aided  by  the  military  under  the  prince's  orders,  who 
was  enraged  at  Sayad  l^tiju  one  of  his  fnUowers  joining  the  heretics, 
attacking  and  slaughtering  the  representatives  of  the  Mahdawiyeh  sect 
in  Abmediibfid.  Sayad  Riiju's  spirit,  under  the  name  of  Raju  Sbahld 
or  Rdji'i  the  martyr,  is  still  worshipped  as  a  disease-scaring  guardian 
by  tlie  Piji)arrts  and  Mansuris  and  Dudhwnlas  of  Ahmetlabi'id.^  In 
consequence  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  promoting  these  disturbances, 
jirinco  Aurangzib  was  relieved  and  SliAislah  Khdn  appointed  twenty- 
sixth  viceroy  of  Gujariit.  In  the  following  year  Muiz-zul-Mulk,  who 
had  till  then  acted  as  minister,  was  recalled,  and  his  place  supplied 
by  Iliifiz  Muhuniniad  Nasir.  At  the  same  time  the  governorship  of 
Surat  and  C'unibay  was  given  to  All  Akbar  of  Ispali^n.  This  AU 
Akbar  was  a  Persian' horse  merchant  who  brought  to  Agra  seven  horses 
of  pure  Arabian  biood.  For  six  of  these  Shfih  Jehjin  pa'd  Rs.  I'S.t'UO. 
The  seventh  a  bay  so  pleased  the  emperor  that  he  paid  Rg.  15,0  JO 
for  it,  named  it  t!ie  Priceless  Ruby,  and  considered  it  the  gem 
of  the  imperial  sltul,  In  ad.  IGlti  Ali  Akbar  was  assassinated  by  a 
Hindu  and  Muiz-zul-Mulk  succeeded  him  as  governor  of  Surat  and 
Cambay.  As  Shnistah  Ivlian  failed  to  control  the  Gujardt  Kolis,  in  a.D. 
\6iS  prince  !Muh;immatl  IJ/nii  h^liikoh  was  chosen  vicemy,  with 
Ghainit  Fvh.4n  as  his  deputy  and  Iltitiz  Muhammad  Nasir  as  minister, 
while  -•lidistah  Kluiu  was  tent  to  M.ilvva  to  relieve  Shi^li  Nawaz  Khrin, 
While  Diira  Shikoh  was  viceroy  an  andjansador  landed  at  Surat  from 
the  court  of  1  he  Turkish  Sultan  Muhamma<lIV.  (a.d.  164.S- 16b7)."-  la 
A.D.  Itjyl,  Mir  Vabya  was  appointed  minister  in  place  of  Htifiz  Mixham- 
mad  Nrtsir,  and  in  a.d.  lt>52  prince  J)At&  was  sent  to  Kandahar.     On 

Edilioti,  161.)  Of  Uiu  general  Bvstcin  of  govcmtiicjit  ho  sny«  :  The  viceroy  is  atMolut*^ 
It  !■  true  lie  nuramotis  leading  lord*  of  llio  rountry  to  (Ulil<er«tc  on  jui]g^mcut«  niui 
iniport^tit  iimttors.  Hut  tliey  are  called  to  ascertaiji  their  vk'ws  not  to  adopt  them. 
On  tho  one  hand  the  king  often  cha.iigci«  Lis  g-overnors  that  tbey  may  not  grow  over- 
powerful.  Oil  the  other  hand  the  governors  knowing  they  may  he  ncalied  at  any  lime 
t:»ke  immense  snnis  from  the  ricli  merchants  espoi'ially  from  the  merchants  of  Alinied- 
dbAd  against  whom  fa'se  cluirjjes  are  hnmght  with  th«  view  of  forcing  them  to  pay. 
Aathc  (i;oveniori^  both  livil  nnl  eriniinal  judge  if  tlie  merchants  did  not  temper  h'ia 
Ifreed  they  would  lie  mined  hey.. nd  ix>nK.dy.  (Ditto.  IJO.)  The  frequent  oiutngca  of 
viceroys  in  0 ujar.it  is  expliiiiiitl  liy  Tirry,  1(115-17  (Voyage  to  Kii«t  li.dics,  364):  To 
prevent  them  from  beeominp  popular  the  kiujj  usually  removes  his  viceroys  after  one 
year  teniUng  them  to  a  new  governmttnt  renmtc  from  tlie  old  one.  Terry  add*  a  curious 
note  :  When  tbo  kiogaenda  any  one  to  a  place  of  government  they  never  cut  ihejr  hair 
till  they  return  into  his  presence  as  if  ihoy  dcMred  not  to  appear  htnutiful  except  in  tlw 
king's  Bight.  A*  soon  as  he  sees  them  the  king  bidi  theih  cat  their  hair  (Ditto,  365). 
It  docs  not  teem  to  have  bcfn  aheating  to  ki*p  np  fewer  hor.<c  than  the  nainber  named. 
Terry  (Voyage  to  East  Indies,  .391;  suys  :  Ho  wh^i  hath  tin;  pay  of  five  or  MX  thousand 
mast  ;ilwaya  have  one  thonaand  or  more  iu  readiness  aecording  to  the  king's  need  of 
them,  and  so  in  proportion  all  the  rest. 

*  Mirftt-t-Ahmedi  Persian  Text,  II.  ■16-47.  Ftnjdrds  are  cotton  teasers,  Mazuilrts 
are  PSnjiir&s,who  worship  &Ian*<ir  a  tenth  century  (3rd  eentory  MijroA)  sunt. 

»  Mirilt-i-Ahmodi  Persian  Text,  337. 


the  transl'er  of  tlie  prince  Shiiistali  Klidii  became  viceroy  for  the  second 
time,  with  Mir  Yahyti  as  minister  ami  Sultnii  Yar  fjovernor  of  Baroda 
with  the  title  of  liimmat  Khiu.  Mirza  li^a  'J'arkh;1n  was  Buiumoneil 
to  court  from  his  charge  of  'Sorath  and  his  son  Muliammad  SaUh  was 
appointed  liis  successor.  In  a.d.  l6o'i  an  ill-advised  im[icrial  order 
retlucing  the  pay  of  the  troopers,  as  well  as  of  the  better  class  of 
horsemen  who  brought  with  them  a  certain  number  of  followers,  created 
much  discontent.  During  this  year  several  changes  of  governoi-s  .were 
made.  AluhammadNjisir  wassent  to  Surat,  Ilimmat  Khrin  to  Dholka, 
the  governor  of  Dholka  to  Barola,  Kutb-ud-din  to  Junagadb,  Sayail 
Sheikhan  son-in-law  of  Sayad  Diler  Klirln  to  Tharnd  under  lYitan,  and 
Jagmil,  the  holder  of  Sdnand,  to  Dholka-  In  tlie  same  year  Shdistah 
Khdn  made  an  expedition  against  the  Chunvalia  KoUs,  who,  since 
Azam  Khan's  time  (a.d.  lt)4'5i),  had  been  ravaging  VSramgiim,  Dholka, 
and  Kadi,  and  raiding  even  as  far  ns  the  ^^^ages  round  Ahmediibiid. 

In  spite  of  Shdistah  Khdn's  success  in  restoring  order  the  cmpernr  in 
A.D,  1054  appointed  in  his  place  prince  Muhammad  Mur/id  Bakhsh 
twenty-ninth  viceroy  of  Gujarat.  Dianat  Khiln,  and  immediately  after 
him  Kehmat  Khi1n,  was  appointed  minister  in  place  of  Mir  Yahy^. 
Mujjlhid  Khj5n  Jluiloii  relieved  Mir  Sharas-ud-din  as  governor  of 
Patau  and  Godhra  was  eutl"ustod  to  Sayad  Hasan,  son  of  Sayad  Diler 
Khan,  and  Vs  revcnxies  assigned  to  him.  When  prince  Murad  Bakhsh 
reached  Jlulbua  ^  on  his  way  to  Ahmeiltlbad,  the  chief  presentetl  him. 
with  £1500  (Rb.  15,000)  as  tribute  ;  and  when  he  reached  AhmeddbAd, 
Kanji,  the  notorious  leader  of  the  ChunvAlia  Kolis,  surrendered  through 
Sayad  Sheikhan,  and  promised  to  remain  quiet  and  pay  a  yearly  tribute 
of  £1U0U  (Its.  iUjOUO).  Dildost,  son  of  Sarfaraz  Kliiin,  was  appointed 
to  tl>e  charge  of  the  poet  of  Bijapur  under  Piitan  ;  while  Sayad 
Sheikhan  was  made  governor  of  Sadra  and  Pi  plod,  and  Sayad  Ali 
paymaster,  with  the  title  of  Radawi  Kluln.  Many  other  changes  were 
made  at  the  same  time,  the  prince  receiving  a  grant  of  the  district  of 
Jundgaclh.  One  Plrji,  a  Bohora,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  richest 
merchants  of  Surat,  is  noted  a»  sending  the  emperor  four  Arab  horses 
and  prince  Murddas  presenting  the  emperor  with  eighteen  of  the  famous 
Gnjariit  bullocks.  During  the  viceroyalty  of  Di^ira  Shikoh  sums  of 
Ks.  1,00,000  to  Rs.  2,00,000  used  to  be  spent  on  articles  in  demand 
in  Arabia.  The  artieles  were  sent  under  some  trustworthy  olficer  and 
the  proceeds  applied  to  charitable  purpobes  in  the  sacred  cities. 

At  the  end  of  a.d.  1657,  on  the  receipt  of  news  that  Sb^h  Jolinn 
was  dangerously  ill  prince  JIurtSdBakhsh  proclaimed  himself  emperor  by 
tl'.e  title  of  Murawwaj-ud-dm  and  ordered  the  reading  of  the  Friday 
sermon  and  the  striking  uf  coin  in  his  own  name.-  Ilis  next  step  was 
to  put  to  death  the  minister  Ali  Naki,  and  direct  his  men  to  seize  the 
fort  of  Surat  then  held  by  his  sister  the  Begam  Ssihibab  and  to  tako 
possession  of  the  property  of  tho  Begam,  lie  imprisoned  Abdul-Latif, 
son  of  Islam  Khiin,  an  old  servant  of  the  empbe.  Dai^  Shikoh 
representing   Murad's  conduct  to  the  emperor  obtained  an  order  to 
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transfer  him  to  tlic  ^governorship  of  the  Benirs.  Munid  Bakhsli  borrow- 
ing £55,000  {b^'l(U/i!toi  rupees)  from  the  sons  of  Siiatidas  Jauhari, 
£4-000  (Rs.  10,000)  from  Uavidjls  partner  of  Sdntidas,  and  £8800 
(Rs.  88,000)  from  SAnmal  aud  othei-s,  raised  an  army  and  arranged  to 
meet  his  brother  jiriucc  Auran^jzilj,  aud  with  him  march  a;L:raiust  tke 
Mah^rtija  Jasvatsingh  o£  Jotlhpur  and  Kasam  Khan,  whom  bhdh 
Jeh^n  had  appointed  ^ncoroys  of  J^Iiihva  and  Gujarat,  and  had  ordered 
to  meet  at  Ujjain  and  march  against  the  princes.  Muriid  Bakhsh  and 
AurangziU,  uniting-  their  forces  early  in  a.d.  1658,  fought  aa  obetinate 
battle  with  Jasvantsingh,  in  which  they  were  victorious,  and  entered 
Ujjain  in  triiimi>h.  From  Ujjain  prince  Murdd  Bakhsh  wrote  Muata- 
mid  Khdn  his  eunuoh  an  order  atlottinjr  to  Manikchand  £15,000 
(Rb.  1,50,OOU)  from  the  revenues  of  Surat,  £10,01)0  (Rs.  1,00.000) 
from  Cambay,  £10.000  (Rs.  1,00,00)  from  PitMd,  £7500  (Rs.  75,000) 
from  Dholka,  £5000  (Ks.  50,000)  from  Broach,  £4500  (Rs.  45,000) 
from  Yiramgdm,  aud  £3000  (Rs.  30,<i0O)  from  the  salt  works,  in  all 
£55,000  (5 A  U'lklis  of  rupees).  Fiuther  sums  of  £1000  (Rs.  40,000) 
arc  mentioned  as  due  to  Ravidjis  partner  of  Santidiis,  and  £8800 
(Rs,  8S,000)  tfi  Sdnnial  and  others.  From  Ujjain  the  princes  advanced 
on  Agra.  At  Dholpur  they  fought  a  still  more  obstinate  battle  with  the 
iraperial  forces  commanded  by  prince  DiirA  Shikoh  and  after  a  long 
and  doubtful  contest  wore  victorious.  Prince  Dara  Shikoh  tle<l  to 
Dehli,  aud  the  princes  advanced  and  took  possession  of  Agra.  ^cVfter 
eonficing  his  father,  Aurangzib  marched  for  Matiiura,  and  having  no 
further  use  of  Muriid,  ho  there  seized  and  imprisoned  him.  From 
Mathura,  Aurangzib  went  to  Dehli  from  which  Dard  Sbikuh  had 
meanvrhilo  retired  to  Ldhor. 

In  A.D.  1658,  while  his  father  was  still  alive,  Aurangzib  aesumed 
the  imperial  titles  aud  ascended  the  throne.  In  a.d.  J059  he  app<.nnte<l 
Shah  Naw^z  Kh'm  Saiilvi  thirty-tirst  viceroy  of  Gujardt,  with  llahmat 
Khan  as  minist<?r.  On  this  occasion  Sdutidns  received  a  decree 
directing  that  the  provincial  oflicials  should  settle  his  accounts  and 
Kutb-ud  din  Kheshgi  was  appointed  to  JSorath.  !ShAh  Nawdz  Khan 
was  the  father-in-law  of  both  Aurangzib  and  Murad  Bakhsh.  Shortly 
after  bis  appointment,  while  Murad's  wife  was  paying  a  visit  to 
her  father,  prince  Dani  Shikoh  leaviug  Kachh,  where  he  had  been 
hospitabiy  received  by  the  Ildv,  male  a  sudden  descent  on  Gujardt. 
The  viceroy,  won  over  by  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter  who  saw 
in  the  success  of  Danl  a  hoj^o  of  rc!ea.«e  for  her  husband,  joined  the 
prince  who  entered  Ahraeddbjul.  After  raising  funds  from  Surat 
iind  Ahmeddbatl  he  collected  an  army  of  22,000  horse  and 
appointing  Sayad  Ahmed  deputy  viceroy,  marched  towards  Ajmir,  onco 
more  to  try  his  chance  of  empire,  lie  was  defeated  and  fled  Uj 
Ahmedabtid,  where  Sardar  Khdu,  who  had  conhned  Sayad  Ahmed, 
closed  the  gates  of  the  city  in  his  face.  The  unhappy  prince  retired  to 
Kacbh,  k^it  finding  no  support  iled  to  Sindh,  where  he  was  treacher- 
ously seized  and  handed  to  his  brother  by  the  chief  of  JQn.  The 
emperor  Aurangzib,  forgiving  Jasvantsingh  his  opposition  at  Ujjain, 
conferred  on  him  the  government  of  Gujarat,  and  in  tho  place  of 
Rahmat  Kh^n  appointed  Makramat  Khan  to  act  as  minister.    Sarddr 
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Khiin  was  thanked  for  his  loyal  conduct  and  made  goveniov  of  Broacb. 
Praise  was  also  joriven  to  Sher  and  Abid  of  the  Babi  family.  PreBents 
were  bestowed  on  Kutb-ud-din,  governor  of  Sorath,  and^  shortly  after, 
for  his  refusal  to  help  prince  Ddrii,  Tamacbi  chief  of  Kachh  was 
rewarded.  Those  mt'titjurea  removed  all  signs  of  disaffection  at  the 
accession  of  Auranfizib,  A  decree  was  issued  directinj^  Rahmal  Khan 
he  minister  to  forbid  the  cultivation  of  tlie  bhang  i)lant.  Mohlasibs 
or  censors  were  ajipointcd  to  prevent  the  drinking  of  wine  or  the  upe  of 
intoxicating'  drng:^  and  prejiarations.  On  the  formal  installation  of 
Aurangzib  in  a.d.  lUo8-5iJ  the  Ahmedahad  Kdzi  was  ordered  to  read 
the  sermon  in  his  name.  The  Kazi  objected  that  ShiSh  Jeh^n  was  alive. 
Sheikh  Ablul  Wahhab,  a  Siinni  Bohora  of  Pattan,  whom  on  account  »>£ 
his  learning  and  inteHigence  Aurangzfb  had  made  Kazi  of  his  camp, 
contendeil  that  the  weakness  and  age  of  Shdh  Jehitn  made  a  successor 
necessary.  The  Boliora  prevailed  and  the  sermon  was  read  in  Aurang- 
zib's  name. 

In  A.D.  16(32  Jasvanteingh  received  orders  to  march  to  tJbo  Dakhau 
anil  join  prince  Muazzam  against  Shivaji  the  Marfltlia  leader;  and 
Kntb-ud-din,  governor  of  Sorath,  was  dii-ected  to  act  for  liira  in  his 
absence.  In  this  j'ear  Mahal>at  Khan  was  ajipointcd  thirty-third 
viceroy  of  Gujarat,  and  Sardfir  Khan,  the  governor  of  Broach,  was 
seut  to  Idar  to  suppress  di.Bturbances.  About  a.d.  1664!  Ranmaiji  or 
Satarsala  Jam  of  iSavimagfir  died,  leaving  by  a  Riihthoel  mother  a  cliifd 
named  Laklia  whom  the  late  chief's  brother  liiiisinghji  with  the  aid 
of  the  Rav  of  Kacldi  and  other  Jadojaet,  get  aside  and  himself  mounted 
the  throne,  llalik  Isa,  a  sicrvant  of  the  family,  took  Lakha  to  Ahmedtibad 
and  invoked  the  aid  of  the  viceroy.  Kutb-ub-din  marching  on  Navd- 
nagar,  defeated  and  slew  Raisiiigh,  took  possession  of  Navdruigar,  and 
annexed  the  temttory,  changing  the  name  of  the  city  into  Isldmnagar. 
Eiiisingh^B  son,  Tamdchi,  then  an  infant,  escaped  and  was  sheltered  in 
Kaihh.  In  the  same  year  (a.d.  1664)  a  Baliich  personating  Ddrd 
8hikoh,  was  joined  by  many  Kolis,  and  disturbed  the  peaco  of  tho 
Chiinvdl,  now  a  portion  of  the  Ahmeddlidd  collectorate  nortJi  of 
\iramg;^m.  With  the  aid  of  Sherkhiin  liabi,  Mahdliat  Khdn  quelled 
these  disturbances,  and  established  two  new  military  posts,  one  at 
G^jna  under  Cauibay  and  one  at  Belpar  under  Petlad. 

In  this  year  an  imperial  decree  was  received  recpiiring  the  dig- 
continuance  of  the  following  abuses  :  The  charging  of  blackmail  by 
executive  suboj-iiinatct' ;  A  tax  on  private  individuals  on  their  cutting 
their  own  trees;  Forced  purchases  by  state  servants ;  The  levy  by  local 
officers  of  a  tax  on  persons  starticg  certain  crafts  ;  The  levy  of  a  tax  on 
laden  carts  and  on  cuttle  for  sale  ;  The  closing  of  Hindu  shops  en  the 
Jain  Jt'ac/i usati  and  at  tlie  monthly  elevenths  or  Ekudnsi;  Forced 
labour;  The  exclusive  purchase  of  new  grain  by  revenue  officers  ;  The 
.exclusive  sale  by  officers  of  the  vegetables  and  other  produce  of  their 
■gardens  ;  A  lax  on  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  in  addition  ^to  that  on 
their  sale  ;  Payments  to  the  Ahmednagar  Kolis  to  prevent  Musalmdns 
praying  in  tho  Ahmednagar  mosque;  The  re-opening  of  ccrtiiin  Hindu 
tempJes;  The  aggressive  conduct  and  obscenity  practised  during  the 
Holi  and  Divdli  holidays;  The  sale  by  Hindus  of  toy  horees  and  elephants 
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during:  MusalmSn  holidays;  The  exchisive  sale  of  rice  by  certain 
rich  Banias  J  The  exclusive  purchase  by  Imperial  officers  of  roses  for 
the  matmf.ictine  of  rosewater ;  The  miietl  g^atherings  of  men  and 
women  at  Musalman  shrines  ;  The  setting  up  of  necax  or  holy  bands 
anil  the  sitting  of  harlots  on  roadsides  or  in  markets  ;  The  cliarginf^  by 
revenue  officers  of  scarcity  rates;  The  special  tax  in  Panintij,  Modasa, 
Vadua<i:ai-,  Jitsnapur,  and  Ilrireol  on  Mutalmiin  owners  of  manjt^o 
trei'B ;  The  levy  of  duty  both  at  Surat  and  Ahmeddbfld  fitun  English 
and  Dutch  merchants.* 

In  the  same  year  (a.d.  1664)  Shi'viiji  made  a  rapid  deficenfc  on  Suimt, 
then  undefended  by  walls,  and,  by  p.undering  tlie  city,  created  great 
alarm  «">ver  the  wlio!e  pro\'iiicc.  The  viceroy  Mahibat  Khdn  marched 
to  Sunit  with  the  fodowing  cliiei's  and  ollicerg  :  Jat,'m)ll.  proprietor 
of  Scin.'ind  ;  the  governor  of  Dholka ;  Shddimal,  chief  of  Idar  ;  Sayad 
Hasan  Khan,  governor  of  Idar ;  Muhammad  Abid  with  -00  superior 
landholders  of  the  ilistrtct  of  Kadi;  the  IWja  of  Dungarpnr ; 
Sabalsingh  Rilja  of  Wadllnvan  and  other  chiefs  of  JhdUvAcjh  ;  Lai 
Kalian  chief  of  Aland va  in  the  (J*!ukw'»r's  dominions  near  Atarsumlja  ; 
the  chief  of  Elol  under  Ahraednagar  in  the  M alii  Kdntha  Agency ; 
Prathirrtj  of  Haldarvjis ;  and  the  chief  of  Bclpar.  Kefore  the 
vieeroy'H  army  arrived  at  Surat  Shiviiji  had  carried  off  his  plunder 
to  his  head-qaartera  at  Kjiygad.-  After  remaining  three  months  at 
Surat  levying  tribute  from  the  superior  lahtlhuldera,  the  viceroy 
returned  to  AhmeiUibad,  and  Indyat  Khan,  the  revenue  ccdleetor 
of  Surat,  built  a  wall  round  the  town  for  its  protection.  Altbut 
this  time  Kutb-ud-dfn  Khiin,  governor  of  Sorath,  was  sent  with  an 
army  to  aid  the  Mabilnija  -hisvantjiingh  in  the  .Dakhan  and  Sardar 
Khan  was  appointed  in  bis  place.  lu  a.d.  1606  the  Mar.ithas  again 
attacked  antl  plundered  Surat,  and  in  the  same  year  the  deposed 
emperor  Sh;di  Jeluin  died.  Aur.angzfb  attempted  to  induce  the  English 
to  supply  him  with  European  artillerymen  and  engineers.  The  request 
was  evaded.  In  this  year  the  A'icoroy,  Mnhabat  Khftn,  in  place  of  the 
old  iron  coins,  introduced  a  copper  coinage  into  Gujarat.  SardiSr 
Khan,  the  governor  of  Jftwigadh.  was  put  in  charge  of  Ishlmnagar 
(NavAnagar)  and  500  additionul  horsemen  were  placed  under  him. 
Special  cheuks  by  branding  and  ius|)cction  were  introduced  to  prevent 
nobles  and  others  keeping  less  than  their  proper  contingent  of  horse. 
In  the  Fame  year  the  cultivator  who  paid  the  rent  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  owner  of  the  land  and  a  system  of  strengthcners  or 
takdwi  after  due  security  was  introduced. 

In  A.D.  160H,  Bahddur  Khan  Kh;in  Jchan,  who  had  formerly  been 
viceroy  of  AlUihabitd,  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Gujanit,  with  Haji 
Shafi  Kh.-in,  and  afterwards  Khvvdjah  iMuhammad  Ila^him,  as  his 
ministeTs.  KhAn  Jeliiln  joined  his  government  in  a.d.  10(iO,  atd  in 
A.D.  IdTO  Shivaji  again  plundered  Surat.     In  a.d.  1670  ShivJiiji  made 
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an  attempt  on  .Tanjira,'  the  residence  and  strongliold  of  tlio  SMi  or 
Abystinian  ailniirals  of  iiijnpur.  JSiJi  Yakut  the  commander  of 
Janjira  applied  for  aid  to  the  goveraor  of  Suvat.  On  his  offering'  to 
become  a  vassal  of  the  eini>eror  and  place  his  illeet  at  the  em[teror'8 
difpOBal,  Sidi  Yilkiit  received  the  title  of  Vjikut  K ban,  and  a  yearly 
svibsidy  of  £lvJ,OOU  (Rs.  I.'jO.UOu)  payable  from  the  port  of  S^urat. 
Al>out  the  saino  time  Sayad  Diler  KMn,  who  had  accompanied 
Mahiii'i^ja  Jasvantsingh  to  the  Dakhan,  was  recalled  by  the  viceroy 
Kh<^n  Jehan  and  ui'pointel  governor  ot  Sorath  in  place  of  Sardiir 
Khdn,  who  was  sent  to  Idar,  Sayad  Haidar,  in  charge  tf  the  military 
post  ol  llaidarabild,  about  twenty-four  miles  south  <.£  Ahraetlabad, 
reported  tliat  he  had  put  down  the  rebellion  but  rccommemled  that  a 
small  Hurt  should  be  built.  In  a.d.  IG70  the  emieror  eummoned  Diler 
Khan  to  discuss  l^akhan  affairs,  and  sent  him  to  the  seat  of  war, 
placing  him  in  the  government  of  Sorath  liy  SartLir  Khan. 

In  A.D.  1671,  Brtlijidur  Kh.'in  Klifjft  Jeh.in  was  sent  as  viceroy  to 
llie  Daklian.  He  vvas  rolievel  by  the  Marhtirdja  Jasvantsingh,  who,  as 
viceroy,  received  an  assignment  of  the  districts  of  Dhandhiika  and 
Pitlad.  ]n  A.n,  1673  through  the  intercession  of  tlie  viceroy,  Jjim 
Tamachi,  the  son-  of  Raisingh,  on  condition  of  serving  the  viceroy  and 
of  keeping  order  was  restored  to  Navanagar,  and  twenty-five  villages 
were  granted  to  certain  dependent  J.'ideja  Rajputs.  So  long  as  the 
em]>eror  Aurangzib  lived  the  city  of  Navfmagar  (Ishimnagar)  remained 
in  the  hands  of  a  Mnsialmuu  noble,  tiie  Jdm  re&iding  at  Khambliillia,  a. 
town  alx)ut  thirty  luilfH  south-vvcpt  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  state. 
In  A.D.  1707,  on  Aurangztb's  death,  the  Jj5m  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Navflnngar  where  he  built  a  strong  fort.  Sinii!:irly  so  long  as  Aurangzib 
lived,  the  Jtiin  forbore  to  work  the  pearl  tisheries  in  the  Gulf  of 
Kachli,  but  afterwards  again  made  vise  of  this  source  of  revenue.  Early 
in  1674  an  order  issued  forbidding  the  levy  from  Slusalmslns  of 
rahiiiiitri  or  transit  dues,  of  taxes  on  fish  vegetables  grass  tiiewoud  and 
other  forest  produce,  on  .Muhammadan  artisans,  and  many  other  miscol- 
lanoous  dues.  The  oliicor  in  charge  of  Morvi,  which  was  then  an 
im}ieria!  district,  was  ordered  to  strive  to  increase  its  popidation  and 
revenue,  and  the  chief  of  Porbandar,  also  an  imperial  district,  on 
condition  of  service  and  of  protecting  the  port  was  allowed  a  fourth 
share  of  its  revenne.  Much  discontent  was  caused  by  enforcing  an 
im|)erial  order  confiscating  all  n-nzi/'dli  land,  that  is  all  land  held  on 
religious  tenure  by  Hindus. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  a.d.  1671,  Mahdraja  Jasvantsinghji  was 
iHeved  and  sent  to  Kdbul,  and  Muhammad  Amin  Khiin  Umilat-ul- 
Mulk,  who  had  just  boon  defeated  at  Kdbul,  was  appointed  thirty-sixth 
viceroy  of  Gujanit,  receiving  an  assignment  of  the  districts  of  Patan 
and  Viramgam.  Among  the  military  jxists  mentioned  in  the  Mirftt-i- 
Ahmedi  is  tliat  of  Ssidra  or  Shdlidaa'ah  the  present  head-quarters  of  the 
Maui  Kantha   zVgency,   also   called  Isljiraabtld,-  which  wa# under  the 


,    I  Janjink  (north  latitude  17*  i*3'  to  l''^  32')  tliAt  is  Jazlrah  the  Igland,  on  the  western 
coast,  about  forty -four  inil«>i  »outb  of  BoinlHiy. 

'  AuothiT  po8t  of  IvLiiiiilbiifil  wai  at  PuQ;idra  in   Iho  parganah  of  Xz&mihid  on 
the  WiitKkk  about  twenty-une  miles  cast- south-eaiJt  of  AhmedaK^d.    A/,ainilbAd  was  built 
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command  of  Sayatl  KamAl,  son  of  Sayad  K^mil,  Tlie  Bilbi  f|.mily 
were  now  rising*  into  importanee.  Mubamrnad  Muzaffar,  eon  of  Sher 
KMn  Bfibi,  W!te  governor  of  Kadi,  and  Muhararnad  Mubdriz,  another 
Ron  of  Sher  Babi,  was  in  cliarge  of  one  of  tlie  posts  under  Kadi. 
Kamul  Kfiiln  Jiii'doii,  who  had  been  removed  from  the  government  of 
Palanpur  and  reidaccd  by  Muhammad  Fateh,  was  now  restored  to  lii« 
former  post.  About  tlie  same  time,  at  the  representation  of  Mulla 
Hasan  Gujaniti,  twenty-une  villages  were  taken  from  Bijiipur  and 
Kadi  and  IVitan  and  formed  into  the  separate  division  of  Visalnagar. 
In  A. P.  1670,  the  furt  of  Jiinrigddb  was  put  into  repair,  and  Sheikh 
Nizam-ud-dm  Ahmed,  mini.4er  of  Gujaritt,  was  sent  to  Miilwa,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Jlidiammad  Sharif.  The  Kdnkrej  Kolia  were  again 
rebellious,  and  Muhammad  Aniin  Khfin  Umdat-ul-Mulk  went  against 
them  and  remained  four  months  in  their  country,  subduing  them  and 
enf(U'cirg  tribute.  In  the  end  of  a,u.  1678,  the  viceroy  paid  his  resi)ects 
to  the  emperor  at  Ajmir.  The  emperor  forbade  the  tining  of  Musalm<iii 
ollieials  as  contrary  to  the  Muhammadan  law  and  directed  that  if  gnilty 
of  any  fault  they  sboidd  be  imprii^oned  or  degraded  from  office,  but 
not  fined.  An  order  was  also  given  to  change  the  name  of  tbe  new 
Visalnagar  district  to  Rasulnagar, 

At  this  time  (a.d.  1679)  the  emperor  was  doing  his  utmost  to  cruali 
both  the  Kiina  of  Udepur  and  the  Hutbods  of  Mdrwar.  While  tb© 
emperor  was  at  Clntor,  Bhimt;ing  the  lii'ma's  youngest  Bon  raided 
into  Gujar.it  plundering  Vadnagar  Visalnagar  and  other  towns  and 
villages.  The  cliief  of  Idar,  thinking  the  opportunity  favourable  for 
regaining  bis  iudepeudence,  expelled  the  Mubammadan  garrison  from 
Idar  and  e^t^iblished  himself  in  liis  capital.  Muhammad  Anu'u  Kh<(n 
sent  Muhammad  Bahlol  Khrin  Shirvv.ini  wbo  with  the  help  nf  the 
Kasbatis  of  Pari^ntij  ve-took  Idar,  and  tbe  chief  pursued  by  Bahlol 
Kbdn  tied  to  the  hills,  where  he  died  in  a  cave  from  want  of  his  usual 
dose  of  opium  to  which  he  was  much  addicted.  His  body  was  found 
by  a  woodcutter  who  brought  the  head  to  Bahlol  Kbiln.  The  head  was 
recognized  by  the  chief's  widuw,  Avbo  from  that  day  put  on  mourning. 
Muliauimad  Bahlol  Khiln  Avas  much  praised,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
diarge  of  Idar,  and  at  the  same  time  the  minister  Muhammad  Shan'f 
was  succeeded  by  Abdul  Latif.' 

To  this  Lime  belongs  an  imperial  decree  imposing  the  juzj/nh  or 
head  tax  on  all  subjects  not  professing  the  Mubammadan  faith, 
and  another  regulating  the  levy  from  Muaalmans  of  the  zakiit  or  poor 
rate.*    In  1681  a  severe  famine  led  to  riots   in  Ahmedabdd.     As  the 


by  Azam  EhAn  dnring  hia  viceroyalty  (a.d.  1836  - 1042)  ami  iit  his  request  by  perrnutioa 
of  the  eraperor  ShAh  .tohan  was  erect<?<l  into  o  pnrifamUi.  Fvr  tUe  v»ay  of  Uw  garrison 
twelve  villagus  wtTt:  attacLcd  from  the  lit'tglibouriug:  yarganafu  uf  Bahyal  and  Ekupwl- 
vanj, 

«  The  MiTat-i-Ahmedi  (Persian  Text,  311)  ndds  tbat  BahloVs  following  of  Ka»UUit 
was  so  pCKirl)'  cquipjjcd  tliflt  Le  liad  to  mimnt  manji'  of  them,  fur  whom  he  conld  not  find 
horeefi,  on  hullocks.  Tlie  Reuse  of  ftei'virity  in  the  inind  of  the  filar  chief  bred  by  con- 
tempt at  the  sight  of  thi»  motley  crowd  was  the  chief  caase  of  DaUlol's  eucccis. 

*  The  takdt  or  piirificntira)  is  the  tas  reqiuretl  by  law  to  be  given  atmually  to  tlit 
poor.  It  in  leviiKl  i>n  uuniek,  oxen,  hufTuloea,  sbeep,  goats,  horses,  aaws,  maleti  aad 
gold  or  silver  whether  vu  uioney  or  oruaiiionts  or  vesBeU.    The  tax  is  not  levied  on  ai|f 
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viceroy  Miiliammatl  Am  in  was  returning  in  state  frorn  the  Id  prayers 

Abu  Bakr  an  A'htnedilxid  Sheikh  instiH^ated  the  people  to  throw  stones 

and  dust.     The  viceroy  s  bodyguard  attacked  the    mob,  but  owing  to 

!  *  the  viceroy's  Eorbearance  no  serious  results  followed^    On  hearing  of  the 

I    riot  the  emperor  ordered  the  city  to  be  put  under  martiai  law.     The 

'    more  politic  viceroy  contented  himself  by  inviting  Sheikh  Abu  Bakr 

and  others  to  a  banquet.     After  dinner  he  gave  a  i>iece  of  a  poisoned 

watermelon   to  Abu  Bakr,  who  dioii  and  the  riot  with  him.     In  a.d. 

Id83  Muliamniad  Amin  the  viceroy  died.     According'  to  the  Mirat-i- 

A'hmefli,  Muhammad  Amiu  was  one  of  the  best  of  Gujarat  gflveruors. 

,    The  emjjeror  Aurangzib  used  to  say  '  No  viceroy  of  mine  keeps  order 

I   like  Amin  Kh^^n.' 

'  Amin  Khan  was  sxiccceded  by  Mukhtiir  Kh^n  as  thirty-seventh 
viceroy,  Abdul  Latif  continuing  to  hold  the  oBice  of  minister.  Fresh 
orders  were  passed  forbidding  import  dues  on  mereliandise,  fruit,  grass, 
firewood,  and  similar  produce  entering  AlimaUbild.  In  168-  a  decree 
was  received  ordering  pauper  prisoners  to  be  provided  with  rations 
and  dress  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  In  16S3  the  Sabarmttti  rose  so 
high  that  the  water  reached  as  far  as  the  Tin  Darwazah  or  Triple 
Gateway  in  the  west  of  A'hmeddbad  city.  In  consequence  of 
distxirbances  in  Soi-ath  the  viceroy  called  on  the  minister  to  advance 
funds  for  an  expedition.  The  minister  refused  to  make  advances 
without  special  orders  from  the  emperor.  On  a  reference  to  court  the 
minister  was  directed  to  make  advances  in  emergent  cases.  In  A.D. 
1684,  at  the  rwjuest  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  Aklur  RahmAu 
Krori,  the  governor  of  Deva  Pfltan,  was  removed  and  in  his  place 
Muhammad  Sayad  chose  Sard^ir  Khfin  as  governor  of  Sorath.  In  the 
following  year  on  the  death  of  Sardrir  Khdn  at  Tliatha  in  Hindh,  where 
he  had  gone  ae  vicei'oy,  he  was,  in  the  first  instance,  succeeded  in  the 
government  of  Sorath  by  Sayad  Muhammad  Khan.  Not  long  after 
iSorath  was  assigned  ae  a  personal  estate  to  tlie  emperor's  second  son 
prince  Muhammad  Azam  Shah  Bahadur  and  during  the  prince's 
absence  Shiihwardi  Khan  was  sent  to  manage  its  affairs.  In  a.d.  IBSJi 
a  famine  in  Gujarat  raii-ed  the  price  of  grain  in  Ahmedriblid  to  such 
a  degree  that  Sheikh  Muhy-ud-din,  the  son  of  the  Kazi  and  regulator 
of  prices^  was  mobbed. 

On  the  death  of  the  viceroy  in  1681  pnnce  Muhammad  Azara 
Shiih  was  nominated  to  succeed  him  with  Kurtala!>  Khan,  governor  of 
Sorath,  as  his  deputy.  Before  the  prince  tof>k  charge  Kiii'talab  Khiln 
was  raised  to  the  post  of  viceroy,  and  Muhammad  TAhir  appointed 
I  rnini&ter.  In  addition  to  his  command  as  viceroy  of  Gujarat,  Kditalab 
Khdn  was  afterwards  placed  in  charge  of  Jodhpur.  In  this  rearrange- 
ment besides  his  previous  personal  estate,  the  district  o£  PetlAd  was 
assigned  to  prince  Muhammad  A'zam  Shah,  and  Sher  Afghan  Khiin, 
son  of  Shdhwardi  Khan,  was  appointed,  governor  of    Sorath.     In  A,D. 
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1687,  Sher  Afghan  Kh<ln  was  relieved  by  Bahlol  Shirwani,  but  in 
the  following  year  was  reetored  to  his  command.  In  a.d.  1689, 
on  the  news  of  the  cleatli  of  its  governor  Indyat  Kh4n,  Kdrtalnb 
KhAn  started  to  settle  the  aftuirs  of  Jodbpur.  As  soon  as  he  left 
Alimed^bad,  a  rumciir  tjiread  that  a  new  viceroy  was  coming,  and 
the  troops,  with  whom  aa  well  as  with  the  people  of  Gujarat  Kiirtnlab 
was  most  popular,  grew  mutinous.  On  hearing  of  this  disturbance 
Kdrtalab  KhiSn  at  onee  retumeil  to  A'hmediibad  and  quelled  ihe 
mutiny.  His  firmness  so  jvleased  the  emperor  that  he  gave  him  the 
title  of  Shujaat  Khrtn,  and  placed  the  governor  of  Jodbpur  under  his 
orders.  Sluijfat  Khiin  now  proceeded  to  Jodbpur,  where  Durgadis 
Rflthod,  who  bad  incitatl  prince  Abkar  to  rebellion,  and  Ajitsingb, 
the  son  of  Mahiirrtja  JasvantMngh,  were  causing  disturbance.  Finding 
that  a  strong  resident  goveriKir  was  refjuired  to  keep  the  insurgent* 
in  check,  Sbujaiit  Khan  appinted  Kiizim  Bfg  Jluhammad  Amin, 
a  brave  and  resolute  soldier,  to  be  bis  deputy  and  returned  to 
A'hmedabad.  During  this  vicei'oyalty  the  pay  of  the  leader  or 
,  Jamiifidr  of  a  troop  of  tifky  horse  was  tixcd  at  £10  (Rs.  100)  j  of 
a  do-aspah  or  two-horse  trooper  at  £6  (Rs.  t)0) ;  and  of  an  ek-a$pah  or 
one-horse  trooper  at  £3  (Rs.  oO)  a  month.  An  imperial  oitler  was 
also  issued  directing  the  levy  on  nieroliandise  to  be  taken  at  the  pUce 
and  time  oF  sale  instead  of  the  time  and  place  of  purcha.se.  As  thie 
change  caused  loss  to  the  revenue  the  old  system  was  again  ado|>ted 
In  A.D.  1G90  the  minister  AmAnat  Khiln,  with  the  title  of  Itimsd 
Kh^n,  was  made  military  governor  of  Surat,  and  Saj'ad  Muhbin  was 
chosen  minister  in  his  place.  To  prevent  the  peons  of  great  official* 
extorting  fees  and  dues  officials  were  forbidden  to  entertain  pe^ns 
without  payment. 

In  the  following  year  (a.d.  1691)  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  tie 
emperor  to  sTipprcsa  a  body  of  Musalman  sectarians  le<l  to  a  somewhat 
serious  insurrection,  Sayad  Shiihji  was  the  religious  preceptor  of  the 
Matirisof  KhiindoKh  and  [be  Momntisi  f  (Tujarjit,  two  chisses  of  convert- 
ed Hindus  closely  allied  to  the  KbojjiH  of  Kiithiav^da,  all  of  them  being 
followers  of  Sayad  Imam-ud-diti  an  Ismailiiib  missionary  who  came  to 
Gujardt  during  the  reign  of  Mahunid  Begada  (a.d.  1459-1513).  Hear- 
ing that  his  iolloweis  paid  obeisance  to  their  veiled  spiritual  guide  by 
kissing  his  toe,  the  cmjxjror  ordered  the  guide  to  be  sent  to  court  to  Ite 
examined  before  the  religious  doctors.  Afraid  of  the  result  of  tliis 
examination,  the  Saj'ad  committed  suicide  and  was  buried  at  Karamtah 
nine  miles  south  of  Ahmedabiid.  Tbc  lots  of  their  leader  so  enraginl 
his  followers  that,  collecting  from  all  .•iides,  they  marched  against 
Broach,  seized  the  fort,  and  slew  the  governor.  The  insurgents  held 
the  fort  of  Broach  against  the  governor  of  Baroda  who  was  sent  to 
punish  them,  ami  for  a  time  successfully  resisted  the  efforts  of  bis  suc- 
cessor Nazar  Alt  Khiln.  hi  last,  at  an  unguai-ded  spot,  s'^me  of  the 
besiegers  stole  over  the  city  wall  and  opening  the  gates  admitted  their 
companions.  The  MomntU.weni  deft-atel  ami  almost  all  slain  as  ther 
sought  death  either  by  the  sword  or  by  drowning  to  merit  their  swnt's 
favour  in  the  next  world. 

In  A.D.  1692  Shujsiat  Khiin,  during  bis  tribute-gathering  campaign 
in  Jhdl^vMa  and  Sorath,  stormed  the  fort  of  ThAnj  the  head-quarters 
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of  the  phmderinpf  Kathis  and  after  deetroyint;  the  fort  returned  to 
A'hinedibad.  ShujjiAt  Khin  was  one  of  tho  ablest  of  Gajarilt 
viceroys.  He  f^avo  so  much  of  his  atteutjou  to  the  management  of 
Jotlhpur,  that  he  used  to  spend  about  six  months  of  every  year  in 
Mrtrwdr.  He  beautified  ATimcdfihad  by  building  the  collepre  and 
mosque  ftill  known  by  Wis  name  near  the  Ldl  Gate.  In  a. a  1(312  two 
huudred  cart-ioads  of  miirblo  were  received  from  the  ancient  huildings 
at  Ptitan  and  the  deputy  govenior  Safdav  Kh:in  Babi  wrote  that  if  a 
thousand  cart-loa<ls  more  were  requit-ed  tliey  could  be  suppHed  from 
the  same  source.  At  this  time  the  emperor  ordered  that  Siieikh  Akrara- 
ud-dm,  the  local  tax-collector,  should  levy  the  head  tax  from  the 
Hindus  of  Palaupur  and  Jbalor.  The  viceroy  deputed  Muhammad 
MujjShid,  son  of  Kama!  Khin  Jhalori,  governor  of  Piilanpur  to  help 
in  eollectiug.  As  Dur^adas  liathod  was  again  stirring  tumults  and 
sedition  in  Mai'war,  the  viceroy  went  to  Jodhpur,  and  by  ccjnfirming 
their  estates  to  the  chief  vassals  and  landholders  and  g^uaranteeing 
otlier  public  measures  on  conditioti  of  service,  persuaided  them  to  aban- 
don their  alhuncc  with  Durg.idds  against  whom  he  sent  his  deputy  , 
Kiizim  Bei,',  who  expelled  him  from  Marwar.  After  appointing 
Kunv^r  Muhkamsingli,  governor  of  Mertha  in  Mdrwilr,  Shiijddt  Kh6n 
returned  to  Ahmed.ibad.  In  a.d.  169*3,  at  the  request  of  Slier  Afghan 
Khan^  governor  of  Soratli,  the  walle  of  the  fort  of  Jagdt  were  restored. 
In  this  year  the  viceroy  went  to  Jhi'.ldvfida  to  exact  tribute.  On 
his  retnm  to  A'hmed^bad  Safdar  Khan  Babi,  governor  of  Pdtan,  wrote 
to  the  viceroy,  and  at  bis  request  the  forts  of  Kambhoi  and  Sdmprah 
were  repaired.  The  viceroy  now  went  to  Jodhpur  and  from  that 
returned  t<>  A'hmedAbdd.  A  circumstance  in  connection  witli  a  sum  of 
Rs.  7000  spent  on  the  repairs  of  forts  illastratofi  the  close  imperial 
Bupervision  of  provincial  accounts.  The  item  having  come  to  imperial 
notice  from  the  provincial  disbursement  sheete  was  disallowed  as  unfair 
and  ordere^l  to  be  refunded  under  the  rule  that  such  charges  were  to  be 
met  ont  of  their  incomes  by  the  local  governors  and  military  deputy 
governors.  Imperial  officers  were  also  from  time  to  time  deputed  to. 
collect  from  the  books  of  the  desai's  statements  of  provincial  disburse- 
ments and  receipts  for  periods  of  ten  years  that  they  might  render  an 
independent  check.  In  this  year  the  emperor  hearing  that  Ajitsingh. 
and  Durgdd<i«  were  again  contemplating  rcl.iollion  ordered  the  viceroy 
to  Jodhpur,  Muhammad  Mubdriz  Biibi  was  at  the  same  time  appoint- 
ed de[)uty  governor  of  Vadnagar,  and  an  order  was  •  issued  that  tha^ 
revenue  of  Pdtan  should  be  paid  to  Shujdat  Kh^n  instead  of  aa  formerly 
into  the  imperial  treasury.  In  tliis  year  also  Safdar  fOuin  Bdbi, 
governor  of  Patan,  was  succeeded  by  Mubdriz  Khdn  Bibi.  Not  long 
afterwards  under  imperial  orders  the  ^nccroy  directed  Muliamraad 
Mnbariz  Babi  to  destroy  the  Vadnagar  temple  of  Hatedbwar-Mahfidev 
the  Ndgar  Brdhmans'  speciat  guardian. 

In  A.D,  1(396,  Muhammad  Balilol  Shirwani,  governor  of  Baroda,  died^ 
and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Muhammad  Beg  Khdn,  During  thia 
year  the  vnceroy  again  went  to  Jodhpur  and  remained  thoro  for  some 
months.  In  a.d.  16J7  Bulaki  Beg  the  maoe-bearer  arrived  from  the 
imperial  court  to  settle  disputes  connected  with  the  Navd.uagar  sucCea- 
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sioii,  and  to  inquire  into  complaints  m»\e  by  the  inlinbitants  of  Soratb. 
In  16.16  an  iini)erisil  circular  was  aililressed  to  all  citficers  in  charge  of 
districts  ordering  them  to  show  no  resjwct  or  consideration  for  royalty 
in  their  efforts  to  capture  or  kill  the  rebel  prince  Akbar.  About  the 
same  time  Durgdd^is  il;ithod,  in  whoso  charge  were  the  son  and 
daughter  of  prince  Akbar,  majilc  an  api>lication  to  ShujjiAt  Khan,  pro- 
posing a  truce,  and  saying  that  he  wished  ])er6onally  to  hand  the 
children  to  their  grandfather.  Shujaat  Khan  agree*l  ami  Dnrgdd«is  re- 
stored Akbai-'s  children  to  the  cmi>eror.  Anrangzfb  finding  the  chiblren 
able  to  repeat  the  whole  Ktirajln  was  much  pleased  with  Durgndas,  and 
malic  ]>eace  with  liim,  af^signing  him  as  a  personal  estate  the  lands  nf 
MertliQ  in  Jodhjjur,  and  altt^rwards  adding  to  this  the  grant  of  Dhan- 
dhuka  and  other  districts  of  Gujarat.  In  consequence  of  a  failure  of 
crops  the  price  of  grain  rose  bo  liigh  that  the  government  share  of  the 
produce  was  brought  to  A'hmcdabiid  and  s<ild  in  public  to  the  poor 
and  needy.  About  this  time  Muluinimad  MuMriz  Biibi  was  killed  bj 
a  Koli  who  shot  him  wilh  an  arrow  while  ho  was  sacking  the  Tillage 
of  Samprah.'  Safdar  KMii  Bdbi  waa  appointed  deputy  governor  of 
Pfitan  in  hie  stead. 

In  the  same  year  it  was  reported  to  the  emperor  that  the  money- 
changers and  capital ists  of  A'hmcdab^Wl  in  making  payments  paSied  • 
money  short  of  weight  to  poor  wen  and  in  rt3cei\ang  charged  an 
exchange  of  two  to  three  tankcin  the  rupee.  The  Subah  and  minister 
were  ordered  to  stop  the  currency  of  rupees  more  than  two  turkki 
short.* 

In  A.D.  16f)8,  on  the  death  of  ItimAd  KhAnj  his  son  Mahanmiad 

Muhsin  was  made  minister,  and  he  was  ordered  to  hand  the  district 
of  Mcrtha  to  Durg/idiifi  Rathod.  Among  other  changes  Muhammad 
Mnni'm  was  raised  to  ihe  ciimraand  of  the  fort  of  Jodhpur  and  Khwdjsb 
Abdul  Ilanii'd  was  apjiointed  minister.  Owing  to  a  second  failure  of 
rain  I6il3  was  a  year  of  much  scarcity  in  Mfirwsir  and  north  Gnjarat. 
The  accounts  of  this  year  notice  a  petition  addressed  to  the  v-iceroy 
by  a  Sinor  Brahmin,  {iraying  that  he  might  not  bo  seized  as  a  carrier 
or  lalwurer.*  In  connection  with  gome  revenue  and  civil  affairs, 
a  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  Shujaat  Khan  and  Safdar  KhAn 
BfSbi.  deputy  governor  of  Phtan.  Safdar  Khi^n  resigned,  and,  until  a 
Buccessor  was  apjiointed,  Muhammad  Bahlol  Shirwiini  was  direettxi  to 
administer  the  Fatan  district.  In  the  same  year  the  emj>eror  bestowed 
the  government  of  8oratb  on  Muhammad  Beg  Khi*n.  In  a.d  lt)99 
IfurgadiiB  Kathod  obtained  from  the  em^MJror  not  only  a  pardon  for 
Ajitsmgh,  son  of  the  late  Maharaja   Jasvantsingh,  but  procured  him 
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'This  S4rapraU  according  to  the  Mirfit-i-Ahmedi,  Persian  Text,  II.  127,  wm  » 

polici>  {lOHt  or  thana  in  Parpinah  Bahyal    twoiity  rnili^s  nortti-eaat  of  Ahined/ibjld.     It 
now  ill   the  O.iekwAr'5  territory .     Bah^al  \va«  uuder  P&tiin,  so  io  the  text  th«   place  14 
described  as  oodcr  Piitan. 

*  Tlie  iurkfi  or  little  bl:irlc .dotted  red  teed  of  the  Abrui  prccatoriiu  is  called  yh&ngeki 
in  Hindi  and  cock's-eyo,  chas/imii-khuriU,  in  Pcrniao.  Aa  a  weight  the  WMid  i»  knowa 
aw  a  rati  96  goiri^  to  the  tola.  It  ii  umxI  in  wuii^hiiig  precious  gtoneg.  Bloohmaimll 
Aln-t-'Vkbari,  I.  13  uotc  1  and  Mirftt-i-Ahmedi  Per»i»u  Text,  S6*i. 

'  Sinor  in  Baroda  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Karbkda  about  thirty  tmitt 
■outh  of  Baroda. 
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an  assignment  of  lands  in.  as  well  as  the  ofTictal  charge . of » the  districts  of 
Jhtllor  and  rscicborin  M-irwflr.  Muj  .hid  Klmn  Jhaloti,  who  as  represent- 
ing; a  family  c'f  laudholders  datinf^  as  far  back  as  the  Gujarrit  tSidtdns, 
had  held  Jliiilor  and  Sftihor,  now  j-eceived  in  their  stead  the  Jaiids  in 
P^lanpiir  and  Di'sa  which  his  descendants  still  hold.  In  this  year  also 
(a.d  Ui90)  Ammat  Khjin,  governor  of  i?urat,  died,  and  the  Mar^lhds 
making  a  raid  into  the  province,  ShnjAat  Khrinsent  Nazar  Ali  Khan  to 
drive  them  out.  Ahuut  this  time  an  imperial  order  arrived,  addressed 
to  the  provincial  t'^iwdn  diiocting  hiui  to  purt-hnstj  lUOU  horses  for  the 
government  at  the  average  nite  of  £iiU  (He.  2UU). 

In  A,D.  1700  on  the  death  of  Firuz  Khan  Mewati,  deputy  goveraor 
of  Jodhpi'ir,  the  viueioy  appointed  in  his  piaee  JIuhammad  Zahid  from 
Viramg^m.  Rtija  Ajitsiugh  of  M.-irwfir  was  now  ordered  to  repair  to 
court,  and  as  he  delayed,  a  invfiMl  or  speed  fine  was  imposed  upon  him 
in  agreement  with  Shujnat  Khi'in^sdirei'tions.  About  this  time  an  order 
came  to  Kamal  Khan  Jhalori  for  the  de«pateh  to  the  emperor  of  some 
of  the  Pdlanpur  chitdhit  or  hunting  leopards  which  are  still  in  demand 
in  other  parts  of  India.  In  the  same  year  the  manager  of  Dhandh6ka 
on  behalf  of  Durgddsis  RathoJ,  asked  the  vioeroy  for  aid  against  the 
K^this,  who  were  plundering  that  district.  The  viceroy  ordered 
Muhammad  Beg,  governor  of  Sorath,  to  mareh  against  them.  At  this 
time  Shujiiat  Khiin  despatched  Nazar  A^i  Kli^n  with  a  large  force  to 
join  the  imperial  eamp  which  was  then  at  Panhnla  in  Kolhapur. 
bhujjiat  Klian,  who  had  so  long  and  ably  filled  the  office  of  viceroy  in 
a  most  critical  time,  died  in  a.d.  1703.  In  his  place  prince  Muhammad 
Aazam  ISbah,  who  was  then  at  Dhar  in  MaUva,  was  appointed  thirty- 
ninth  viceroy  of  (jujarflt,  as  well  as  governor  of  Ajmir  and  Jodhpur  ; 
and  until  his  arrival  the  minister  Khwiljiih  Abdul  llaniid  Khan  was 
ordered  to  administer  the  province.  Owing  to  the  recall  of  the  late 
governor's  troops  from  many  of  the  posts  disorders  broke  out  in  the 
P^tan  districts  and  the  KoUs  plundered  the  country  and  made  the 
roads  imi)assal>le. 

On  his  way  from  the  Dakhan  to  AlimedAbiid,  the  chief  of  Jhdbua, 
a  state  now  under  the  Bhoprtwar  Agency,  paid  his  respects  to  the  new 
viceroy  and  presented  him  with  a  tribute  of  £lt}UO  (Rs.  Ki.OOO). 
Among  other  arrangements  the  prince  sent  to  Jodhpur  Jilfar  Kuli,  son 
of  Ki'izim  Beg,  as  deputy  governor,  and  appointed  Durgfidas  IWthod 
governor  of  Pdtan.  Shortly  after,  on  suspicion  of  his  tamiiering  with 
the  Rithod  Rajputs,  an  order  ca.me  from  the  emperor  to  summon 
Dnrgildas  to  the  prince'?  court  at  AhmedfibAd,  and  there  confine  him 
or  slay  him.^  Safdar  Kli^n  Eahi,  who,  in  displeasure  wHth  Shiijaat 
Khdn  had  retired  to  MiiUva,  returned  and  offered  to  slay  or  capture 
Durgddas,  who  was  accordingly  invited  to  the  prince's  court  at 
Ahmi'dabAd.  Dnrgadas  came  and  pitched  his  camp  at  the  village 
of  Bareja  on  the  Sabannati  near  Ahmediib^d.  On  the  day 
Durgiidas  was  to  present  himself,  the  prince,  on  pretenc,^  of  a  hunt, 
had   ordered  the  attendance  of  a  strong  detachment  of   the  army. 


1  Mirit-i'Xhmedi,  Penian  Text,  372. 
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When  all  was  i-eady  and  SafJar  Kh^n  Bilbi  and  liis  sons  appeared 
mailed  and  gauuUtted  the  prince  sent  for  Dur<J:Hdi'»s.  As  this  day 
was  an  eleventh  or  agidrm  DurgAdtis  had  put  off  waiting'  on  the 
pritK'e  until  the  fast  was  over.  GrowiDf^  suepioious  of  the  niiral>er  of 
messengers  from  llio  prince,  he  burned  his  tents  and  fled.  Safdar 
Khrin  IJabi  was  sent  in  pursuit.  He  was  overtaking'  Uurgadds  when 
Durpjidrts'  (grandson  pi-ayinif  his  gTaodfather  to  make  good  his  escape, 
stayed  behind  with  a  bind  of  followers,  charged  the  pursuers,  and  after 
*a  gallant  ccjinh:it,  lie  :ind  fiis  Rrijimts  .were  slain.  The  grandson  of 
Durgild^s  was  killeil  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  Salabat  Kh?iD,  tlie 
sou  of  &ifdar  Khan  IJabi.  Emerald  rings  are  to  this  day  worn 
by  youths  of  the  B.ibi  farailiea  of  North  Gujardt  in  menaory  of 
the  emerald  earrings  which  adorned  the  young  Riijput  and  were 
afterwards  worn  by  Salabat  as  trophies  of  this  fight.  Meanwhile 
Diirgadfis  had  reached  Unj-ih-Unawa,  forty  miles  east  of  Patau,  and 
from  Unjah  made  his  way  to  Pataa.  From  Patan,  taking  his  family 
with  him,  he  retire  I  to  Tharad,  and  from  tliat  to  Marwdr,  where 
he  was  afterwards  joineil  by  Ajitsingh  of  M.4rw.ir,  whom  the  emperor 
opposed  on  the  ground  of  illegitimacy.  The  imperial  troops  followed 
and  took  possession  of  FataUj  putting  to  death  the  head  of  the  city 
police. 

In  his  old  age  the  emperor  Aunvngzfl}  became  more  and  more  strict  in 
religious  matters.  In  17t)2  an  imperial  order  forbad  the  making  of 
almanacs  as  contrary  to  the  Muhammodaa  law.  Ilindus  were  also 
forbidden  to  keep  Muhammadan  servants. 

About  this  time  (a,d.  1700}  news  arrived  that  the  Mardth^s  with  a 
force  of  10,0(K)  horse  were  threatening  Surat  from  *.he  foot  of  tho  Kdsdra 
pass  and  the  confines  of  Sultsinpur  and  Nandurhir.  The  viceroy 
de.'sjvatchad  a  body  of  troops  to  guard  Sural  against  their  inciursions. 
Disputes  between  the  government  and  the  Portuguese  were  also  injuring 
tl)e  trade  of  the  pruvinre.  In  a.d.  I7U1  the  viceroy  received  an  order 
from  Court  directing  him  to  destroy  the  temple  of  Somnith  beyond 
possibility  of  repair.  The  despatch  adds  that  a  similar  order  had  been 
issued  at  the  beginning  of  Aurangzib's  reign.  In  a.i>.  17<J3,  at  the 
request  of  the  mereliants  of  Gujarat,  with  the  view  of  inducing  the 
Portuguese  to  let  ships  from  Surat  pass  unmolested  and  release  some 
Musalmdns  who  had  been  imprisoned  on  their  way  back  from  Makkah, 
orders  were  issued  that  certain  contisaited  Portuguese  merchandise 
fihould  be  restored  to  its  owners.  An  imperial  order  was  also  received 
toencoui-age  the  art  of  brocade  weaving  in  AhraedabAd.  In  a.d.  17Ui, 
Safdar  Kh.m  IJabi  was  r.aised  to  be  governor  of  Bij^pur,  about  fifty 
miles  north-east  of  A'hmed.'ibtld,  S.ii"andjiz  Khiin  was  at  the  same  time 
appointed  to  Sorath  instead  of  Muhammad  Beg  Khdn,  who  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  lands  round  A'hrueddbfid.  As  the  Mardthis  onc« 
more  threatened  Surat,  Mustafa  Kuli^  governor  of  Broach,  was  sent 
with  1000  horso  to  dt.'fend  the  city. 

Certain  passages  in  Aurangzib's  letters  to  prince  A^zam  when  (a.d. 
1703-17U5)  viceroy  of  Gujardt,  show  how  keen  and  shrewd  an  interest 
the  aged  emperor  maiutmned  in  the  govemmcut  of  his  viceroys.  In 
Letter  19  he  writes  to  prince  Aizami  To  take  the  government  of  Sorath 
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from  Fateh  Jang  KhAn  Biibi  ami  g-ive  it  to  your  cbamberlam's  brother 
is  to  bieiik  a  sound,  glass  vessel  with  your  own  hands,  Tlieso 
Babis  have  been  time  out  oi  mind  a  resiJeeted  race  in  Gujiirat 
and  are  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  war.  There  is  no  sense  in 
giving  the  management  of  Somth  to  anyone  but  to  a  Biibi.  Sorath 
is  a  place  which  conintmnders  of  five  thousand  like  Hasan  Alikh^n 
[•and  Safthikan  Khdn  have  with  diflk-ulty  aduiiuisiered.  If  your 
officers  follow  the  prineii>les  laid  down  by  the  late  Shujaat  Kluln, 
it  will  lie  well.  If  they  do  not,  the  province  of  Gujarat  is  suuh  that  if 
order  is  broken  in  one  or  two  places,  it  will  not  soon  be  restored.  For 
the  rest  you  are  your  own  master.  I  say  not,  do  this  or  do  that ; 
look  that  the  end  is  good,  and  do  that  wluoh  is  easiest.  In 
another  passage  (Letter  37  to  the  same  prince  Aiiz&m)  Aurangzib 
writes :  You  who  are  a  well  intentioned  man,  why  do  you  not  retaliate 
on  oppres^rs  ?  Over  Hrijipur  Amjnpur  and  other  posts  where 
atrocities  occur  every  day^  and  at  Kapadvanj  wln.'re  the  Kolis  rob 
the  highways  up  to  the  posts,  you  have  made  your  chamberlain  and 
artillery  superintendent  your  commandant.  He  entrusted  his  po\\ers 
to  his  carrion-eating  and  fraudulent  relativea.  Owinj,'  to  bis  influenee 
the  oppressed  cannot  come  to  you  .  ,  .  You  onfiht  to  give  the 
conmiand  to  one  of  the  Gujavatis.  like  Safdar  Kh^n  li.ibi  or  one  of  the 
sons  of  Bahliil  Shirvvdni  who  have  earned  reputations  during  the 
administration  of  the  late  ShujiVilt  Khan  and  who  are  popular  with 
the  people.  EIfc  I  tell  ybu  plainly  that  on  the  Day  of  Justice 
we  shall  be  caught  for  neglecting  to  punish  the  oppressions  of  our 
eervants. 

In  A.D.  1705,  as  the  climate  of  Gujarat  did  not  agree  with  prince 
Aazam,  Ibrahim  Khan,  viceroy  of  Kas-hniir,  was  aji])uinted  frntielh 
viceroy  of  Gujarftt,  and  his  son  Zabardast  Kiuin,  viceroy  of 
Ldbor,  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Ajmir  and  Jodhpur. 
Prince  Aazam  at  once  went  to  Burhdnpur  in  Kliandesh,  handing 
charge  of  (iujardt  to  the  minister  AlxlM  Haniid  Khitn  until  the  new 
viceroy  should  arrive.  Durgrfdfis  Rathod  now  asko<l  for  and  received 
pardon.  Abdul  Hamid  Khan  w-as  ordered  to  restore  the  lands  formerly 
grantetl  to  DurgiidiSs,  and  DurgS das  was  directed  to  act  under  Abdiil 
Uamid's  orders.  In  ad.  1705  the  emperor  learned  that  Khdnji,  a 
successor  of  Kutb  the  high  prie.st  of  the  Ismailia  Bohorns,  had  sent  out 
twelve  missionaries  to  win  people  to  fiis  faith,  and  that  his  followers  had 
subscribed  Hs.  I,l4,()0()  to  relieve  those  of  their  number  who  were 
iraprisouetl.  The  em[)eror  ordered  that  the  twelve  missionaries  should 
be  secured  and  sent  to  him  and  appointed  Sunni  Mullds  to  preach  in 
their  villages  and  bring  the  Bohoras'  childien  to  the  Sunui  form  of 
faith. 

About  this- time  {.v. n.  1705)  the  Marflthds,  who  had  long  been 
hovering  on  the  south-east  frontiers  of  the  province,  burf»ting  into 
south  tiujunit  with  an  army  I5,IIU0  strong,  under  the  hsidership  of 
Dhana ji  J adhav,  def eateil  the  local  forces  and  kid  the  country  waste. 
Abdul  llamid  Khiin,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  province, 
ordered  all  governors  of  districts  and  ofEeers  in  charge  of  posts 
to  collect  their  men  and  advance  to  Surat.  Between  Nazar  Ali 
"Kh^n   and   Safdar  Khan   Biibi,   the  officers    in   command    of    this 
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army,  an  unfortunate  jealousy  prevailetl.  Not  knowing  where  the 
ManithAs  were  to  be  fniuul,  thoj  hatted  on  tlie  Narba(la  near  the 
Bfiba  PiJinih  ford.  Heie  they  remained  for  a  monttt  ami  a  half,  the 
leaders  content  in^f  themselves  with  sendinj^  out  sjnes  to  search  for  the 
enemy.  At  last,  hearing  of  the  aiiproai-h  of  the  Mardtht^s,  they  sent 
to  head-qnarters  asldng  for  artillery  and  other  reinforceraente.  In 
reply,  Abdiil  Hamfd  Khiin,  a  man  of  hasty  temper,  uj)bfaide<l  them 
fur  their  inactivity  and  for  allowing  so  much  time  to  pass  without 
making  their  way  to  Surat.  Orders  were  accordingly  at  onee  issued 
for  an  advance,  and  the  army  next  halh'ii  at  Katanpur  iu  R<<jpij»l». 
Here,  apparently  from  the  jt'alousy  of  tiie  commanders,  the  different 
chiefs  pitched  tlieir  camps  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Finding 
the  enf'my's  forces  thns  t-cattered,  the  Marnthfls,  under  the  comoiand 
of  1  >liannji  Jmlhav.  lost  no  time  in  advancintr  against  them.  First 
attai'king  the  camp  of  Safdar  Khitn  B;'ibi,  they  defeated  his  troops,  killed 
his'  soQj  and  took  prisoner  the  chief  himself.  Only  a  few  of  his  men, 
with  hid  nephew  Muhammrid  Aazam,  eBea[ted  to  the  camp  of  Nazar  Ali 
Khdn.  Next,  the  Manith-is  attacketl  the  army  under  Muhammad 
Piirdil  Khiln  ShirwiSni;  and  it  also  they  defeated.  Of  the  Musalman 
array  those  who  were  not  slain,  drowned  in  the  Narbada,  or  captured, 
rciiched  Broju-h  in  miserable  plight,  where  they  were  relieved  by  Akbor 
A'li  Khan.  Nazar  Ali  Khiin  buruei!  his  tenta  and  surrendei-ed  to  the 
Wanlthjis.  by  whom  bo  was  well  treat«d^ 

The  Mardthils  now  heard  that  Abdiil  Hamfd  Ivhdn  was  coming  with 
an  army  to  oppose  them.  Thinking  he  would  not  risk  a  battle,  thev 
went  to  the  BAbti  PiArah  ford,  and  there  crossed  the  Narliada.  That 
very  day  Abilul  Ilaniid  Khriu,  with  Muhammad  Sher  and  Muhammad 
Sal.ibat,  tons  of  Safdar  Kiian  Bribi,  ami  others  came  to  the  spot  wliere 
the  Manithas  were  eneamjied.  All  night  long  they  were  haiaseed  bv 
the  MarJith/is,  and  next  morning  found  the  enemy  ready  for  a  general 
attjick.  The  Miihammadans.  weary  with  watching,  dispirited  from  the 
defeats  of  Safdar  Khiin,  and  inferior  in  number  to  their  assailants,  were 
repuleed  and  surrounded.  The  two  sons  of  Safdar  Khdn  Bfibi,  and 
two  other  nobles,  seeing  that  the  day  was  lost,  cut  their  way  through 
the  enemy  and  eseape^l,  Abdiil  ilaraid  Khan.  Nazar  Ali  Khdn,  and 
many  others  were  taken  priponers.  The  MarrithAs  plundered  the 
Muhammadan  camp,  declared  their  right  to  trilmte,  levied  sums  from 
the  adjjK-ent  towns  and  villages  and  extorted  heavy  ransoms  which  in 
the  case  of  Abdul  Hami'd  Khiin  was  fixed  at  as  large  a  sum  as  £30,<iOO 
(Its.  3  (dkht;).  The  Kolis,  seeing  tlie  disorganized  state  of  Gujardt, 
bej^'an  ravaging  the  country,  and  plundered  Baroda  for  two  days.  At 
Ahmednbid  Muhammad  Beg  Ivhrtn,  who  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  Sorath,  was  recalled  to  defend  tlie  capital.  When  the  news  of  the 
defeat  at  Biibu  Piarah  reached  Dehli,  thg  emperor  desjiatcbed  prince 
Muhammad  Bidar  Bakht  with  a  ]are;e  army  to  drive  out  the  invaders. 
Before  this'force  reached  Gujarat  the  Marathsis  had  retired. 

Prince  Muhammad  Bidar  Balht  arrived  in  i-.D,  1705  as  forty- 
first  viceroy,  and  ajjpointed  Amanat  Khdn  governor  of  the  ports  of 
Surat  and  Cambay.  News  was  now  received  that  Ajitsingh  of  Jodhpur 
and  Verisdlji  of  RAjpIpla  were  about  to  rebel^  and  the  prince  took 


iires  to  check  their  plans.  Aliout  tins  time  the  emperor,  hearings 
at  an  attack  hud  Ix.vq  maJtf  on  the  Muhaminatlan  i>o«t  at  l)wi'irka, 
ordered  tho  temple  to  bo  levelled  to  the  p''<>'^"*^l'  1'  seems  dotdjttiil 
whether  this  order  was  carried  out.  Nazar  A'li  Khdn,  who  hatl  formerly 
enjoyed  a  grant  of  llalvad  in  Jlialavitda,  had  been  driven  out  by 
Cbandrasingh,  chief  of  Vjinkdner;  but,  on  condition  of  his  expelling 
Chandrasiugh,  these  lands  wore  again  granted  iu  liim.  Kamiil  Kh.-^u 
Jh^lori,  leaving  under  his  son  FiruzKhfiu  at  Palanpur  a  Wdy  of  men 
for  the  defence  of  his  charge,  advanced  to  Ahmedabjid  to  guard  the 
city  from  Mar4tlia  attack.  He  petitioned  that  according  to  Gujarslt 
custom  his  troops  should  receive  ration*  so  long  as  they  were  emjiloyed 
on  imperial  service.  To  this  request  the  emperor  agrecti  and  issued 
orders  to  the  provincial  minister.  Shrtrtly  after  Durgiidfls  Ruthod 
took  advantage  of  (he  general  confusion  to  rejoin  Ajitsingh,  and  an 
army  was  sent  to  Thardd  against  them.  Ajitsingb  was  at  first  forced 
to  retire.  Finally  he  succeeded  in  defeating  Kunvar  Muhkamsingh,  and 
marching  on  Jodbpur  recovered  itfrom  JaiUar  Kuli,  son  ot  K;iziui  Beg. 
Durgddas  meanwhile  had  taken  shelter  with  the  Ivolis.  At  the  head 
of  a  band  of  robbers,  meeting  Shfib  Kuli  the  son  of  Kazim  Beg  on  bis 
way  to  join  his  a]*pointment  as  dejnity  governor  of  Piitaii,  Durgdd^ 
attacked  and  killed  liiin.  And  s<;on  after  at  Chaniiir  in  the  Chunvdl, 
laying  in  wait  for  Malailm  KiiU,  the  governor  of  Viramgam,  he  routed 
his  escort,  Maasum  Kiili  escaping  ^vith  difficulty.  Uu  condition  of 
being  apiH>inteu  governor  of  Patau  Safdar  Khdn  Bilbi  now  offered  to 
kill  or  capture  Durgadas.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  as  from  this 
time  Durgadas  is  no  more  heard  of,  it  seems  probable  that  Safdar 
Khan  succeeded  in  killing  hiiu.  As  the  disturbed  state  of  the  province 
seemed  to  recjuire  a  change  of  government  IbrAhim  Kh^Uj  who  Iia*.l  been 
apjxjinted  viceroy  in  the  previous  year,  was  ordered  to  join  his  post. 
This  order  he  reluctantly  obeyed  in  a.d.  1706. 


^Wi?< 


CTION  II,— Fifty  Years  of  I> harder,  1707-1757, 


ith  the  death  of  the  emperor  Aurangzfb,  early  in  a.d.  1707,  the 
period  of  strong  government  which  had  latterly  from  year  to  year 
been  growing  weaker  came  to  an  end.  As  soon  as  AurangzilVs  death 
was  known,  the  ManltMs  under  B.'iljiji  Vishvan^th  burst  into  east 
Gujardt,  marching  by  Jbfihua  and  Godhra,  where  tliey  were  in- 
effectually opposed  by  the  governor  MurAd  Baksh.  From  Oodhra  they 
went  to  and  jilundercd  the  towTi  of  Mahuda  in  Kaira,  and  proposed 
marching  on  xVlimeJab:td  by  way  of  Nadiild.  The  viceroy  prepared 
to  resist  them,  and,  enlisting  special  troops,  camped  outside  of  t!io  city 
near  the  Kankariya  lake.  Of  the  warlike  population  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Stibarmati  opposite  A'hmedabSd  nearly  ci^it  thousand 
Musalmdn  horse  and  throe  tliousand  foot  together  witli  four  thousand 
RajpAts  and  Xolie  in  three  days  gathered  at  the  Kankariya  camp. 
The  viceroy  was  also  joined  by  Abdul  Hiidi  Pandcraal  the  viceroy's 
minister,  Abdul  Hamid  Khdn  provincial  minister,  Mulammad.  Beg 
KMn,  Nazar  A'li  Kh^n,  Safdar  Kh5n  Babi,  and  several  other  deputy 
governors  with  their  retinues  and  artillery.  Though  strong  in 
numbers  the  practised  eye  of  the  viceroy  failed  to  find  in  the  host  that 
n  1746-38 
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firnrness  and  unity  of  jnirpose  whii-li  could  alone  ensure  victory  over 
the  Mardtlia  hordes.  'J'he  ManithaK  dtd  mueh  mischief,  iilundering  as 
far  as  Batva,  only  fouv-and-a-hiilf  miles  from  the  viceroy's  camp. 
The  author  of  the  Mii-at-i-A'hmedi,  whose  father  was  an  actor  in  these 
scenes,  deEcriljes  the  panic  in  the  capital  of  Gujanit  which  since  its 
capture  by  Muzaffar  in  A.n.  15H:j  had  been  free  from  the  horrors  of  war. 
Crowds  of  scared  and  terror-stricken  men  women  and  children  laden 
with  as  much  of  their  property  as  they  could  carry  were  pressing  from 
the  suburbs  into  the  city.  In  the  city  the  streets  were  crowded  v^nth 
squatters.  The  cries  of  parents  l>ereft  of  children,  added  to  the  din 
and  turmoil  of  the  soldiery,  was  like  the  horror  of  the  Day  of 
Resurrection.  The  dejected  faces  of  the  soldiers  beaten  in  the  late 
engagements  aided  t<^  the  general  gloom.  'J'he  viceroy,  thoroughly 
alarmed,  concluded  a  treaty  with  B.ihlji,  and  on  receiving  a  tribute  of 
i,21,W\)  (Rs.  1^,10,UUO)  the  Marilthas  withdrew.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
contest  Ijetween  the  princes  for  the  throne  uf  Debli,  prince  Muluimmad 
A'azam  Shah  was  defeated  and  sJain,  and  prince  Muhammad  Muazzam 
iShrth  mounted  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Bahadur  .shrth.  Ibrahim 
Kbdn  was  conlirjned  in  the  po&t  of  viceroy  of  Gujai-dt,  but,  fearing 
that  the  emperor  might  be  di6plea.srd  at  bis  concession  of  tribute  to  the 
Mardthtis,  he  went  to  Dehli  to  explain  his  conduct,  and  there  resigned 
office. 

In   .\.D.    170S,  in   consoqueuco   of    Ibrdlnra    Kh^ln's    resignation, 

Gbazi-ud-din   Khdn   Bahfidur   Fin'iz  Jang  was  appointed  forty-third 

viceroy    of   Ciujarrit.      The   leaning   of  the   new    emperor    towards 

Shiah  tenetfi  and  Iiih  order  to  insert  in  the  Friilay  sermon  the  words  the 

lawful  successor  of  the  Prophet  aftertho  name  of 'Ali,  the  fourth  Khalifah, 

besides    giving  general  dissatisfaction,  caused  a  small  disturbance  in 

Alimedfib-ul.     On  the  first  I'riday  on  which  the  scnuon  was  read  the 

Turani  or  Tiu-k  soldiers  publicly  called  on  the  preacher  to  desist  on  pain 

of  death.     The  preacher  disrcgai-ding  their  threats  on  the  next  Friday 

was  pulled  down  from  thu  putiut  by  the  Tiininis  and  bniined  with  a  mace. 

In  the  same  year  (a.d.  170.S),  bearing  that  the  representative  of  Shahi 

A'lam  had  a  copy  of  a  Kuraaii  written  by  the  Inulm  A'li  Taki  son  of  Miisa 

Kazii  (A.c.  S1U-82J),  the  emperor  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  a  sight  of 

it    and   the    'vnceroy   sent   it   to  him   at  Mnndu  in  charge  of  Sayad 

Akil  and  SaL'tbat  Khan  Babi.     In  a.d.  1709,  8hari&t  Klidn,  brother  of 

Abdiil  liamfd  Khdn,  wae  appointed  minister  in  place  of  his  brother, 

who  obtained  the  ofhce  of  chief  Kj'izi.     Much  treasure  was  sent  to  the 

imperial  camp  by  order  of  the  emj)eror.     Ajitsingh  of  MdrwAr  now 

rebelled   and    recovered    Jodhpur.     As    the   emperor    wished  to  visit 

Ajmir  the  viceroy  of  Gujarat  was  directed  to  join  him  with  his  army. 

At  tliis  time  the  pay  of  a  horseman  is  said   to  have   been   £3  88. 

(Rs.  34)    and   of   a   footman    8b,    (Hs.   4)   a   month.      During     his 

administration     Firtjz   Jang    introduced   the    practice,    which    hia 

successors  continued,  of  levj'ing  taxes  on  grain  piece-goods  and  garden 

produce  oh  his  own  account,  the  viceroy's  men  by  degrees  getting  into 

their  hands  the  whole  power  of  collecting.     In  a.d.  1710,  when  on  tour 

exacting   tribute,    the    vieerny  fell  ill  at  Ddnta  and  was  brought  to 

A'hmedibad,   where  he   died,     As   Firiiz   Jang  had  not    submitted 


1^ 


Amr'Lnat  Klidn,  governor  of  Snrat,  wap  appointt'd  tlt^puty  viceroy  with 
the  title  of  Shah  unat  TCh^n.  When  Shjihaniut  Kbin  wag  levjiny;  tribute 
from  tli_'  Kadi  and  Bijapur  districts,  he  heaid  that  a  Maratha  force 
hud  advanccKl  to  the  li{il>a  Piirah  ford  on  tho  Narbada.  He  at  once 
inarciiiid  to  oppoiHj  them,  suramonin":  Sayad  A'hnicJ  Giliini,  governor 
of  Sorath,  to  his  assistauco.  When  he  reachetl  Ankleshvar,  the 
MarathSs  met  him,  ar.d  u  Ijattle  was  foup-ht  in  which  t!ie  Alarilth'ia 
were  defeated.  Sliahatnat  Khan  then  proceeded  to  Surat,  and,  after 
providin"'  for  it«  safety  returned  to  A'hmedjihtid.  In  spite  of  their 
peverse  at  Anklefrhvar  the  Maratlias  from  this  time  began  to  make 
yearly  raids  into  Gujaiiit, 

In  A.D.  1712,  the  emperor  died,  and  was  sncceeded  by  his  son  Abiil 
Fatah  Muizz-ud-din  Jeh;i.ndar  ShiLh,  and  A'sif-ud-daiilah  Aead  Khan 
Bahddur  was  appointed  forty-fourth  viceroy  of  {jiujariit.  As 
Muhammad  Beg  Khan,  who  was  tlien  at  Khurkol,  was  a  favourite  of 
the  new  viceroy  and  through  his  interest  was  appointed  deputy,  he 
went  to  ATimedilbad,  and  Sbahfimat  Kh^in  was  transferred  to 
Mdlwa  as  viceroy.  In  the  meantime  Muhammad  Re^  Khan  was 
appointed  governor  of  Surat,  and  Sarbuland  Khdn  Bahildur  wa<  sent 
to  Ahmedabsid  as  deputy  viceroy.  On  his  way  to  GujarAt,  Sarbuland 
Khiin  was  robbed  in  the  Sapbira  wilda  to  the  east  of  Rrijpipla.  On 
his  arrival  he  promptly  marched  af^inst  the  rebellious  Kulis  of  the 
Chunviil  and  subdued  them.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  as  Parrukhsiyav 
son  of  A'zim-as-ShiHU,  second  son  of  the  late  emperor,  was  mareliing 
with  a  large  army  on  the  capital,  Sarbuland  Khan  returned  to  Dehli. 

This  expedition  of  Farrukhsiyar  was  successfnl.     He  put  Jehd,nd;ir 
Shdh  to  death  and  mounted  the  throne  in  A.D.  1713.     As  he  liad  Ijeen 
raise<l  to  the  throne  mainly  by  the  aid  of    Sayads  Hustiin    A'li  and 
Alxiidlidi  Khan,  the  new  emiH^ror  fell  under  the  power  of  these  nobles. 
Husain  A'li  was  6cnt  ag^ost  Ajitsingh  of  Mfirwilr,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  that  chief,  whereby  Ajitsinghcnnfageiltosend  his  son  to  court 
and  to  ^ive  his  daughter  to  the  emj>eror  in  marriage  :  and  the  marriage 
was  Bolemnisud  in  A.D.  171-^.    In  a.d.  1 711',  shortly  after  this  treaty  was 
concluded,  Ajitsiu;ih  sent  his  son  Abheysingh  to  court,  and  on  him 
in   place   of   one    Sayad    A'hmed    Giliim    was  conferred   the  post  o£ 
governor   of    Sorath.       Abheysingh    remained    at  court  and   sent  his 
deputy  KAyath  Fatehsingh  to  Jiinfigadh.     AI)diil   Hamid  Kk'in    was 
appointed  revenue  ofiicor  of  Surat.     After  some  time  he  ro.signed  liig 
Surat  office  and  wont  to  court,  where  on  being  made  8Ui>erintendent  of 
the   shrine  of  Sheikh   Ahmed  Khattu   he  returned   to    A'hraedfibdd, 
In  A.o.  1713  Muhtarim  Khan  was  appointed  to  suc^ieed  him  in  Surat. 
Early  in  a.d.  ITl*,  Shahslmat  Khdn,  whohad  been  appointed  forty-fifth 
viceroy  of  Oujanit,  was  superseded  by  Dilud  Khdn  Pannias  forty-sixth 
viceroy.      The  reckless  courage  of  Daud  Khin  Panni  was  reno'tvned 
throughout  India.     His  memory  snrvives  in  tlie  tales  and  proverbs  of 
the  Dakhan.     On  giving  battle  he  used  to  show  his  contempt  for  his 
enemies  by  wearing  nothing  stronger  than  a  muslin  jerkin.     So  stern 
was  his  discipline  that  none  oE  his  Afghan  soldiers  dar&i  to  touch  a 
leaf  of  the  standing  crops  where  they  were  encamped.      When   at 
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AlimoJiiL'id  lio  was  either  ongngfed  in  6catt«ring  theKoliaor  in  coarsing 
with  gicyhounde,     Ue  preferred  hfe  under  canvas  on  the  Sabannati 
sands  to  the  viccrt'gsd  surroiindin^B  of  the  Bhadar  l-'alace.     His  civil 
work  he  ufed  to  triist  to  Dakluin  linihman«  and  Pandits.      He  w»fi 
nnioh  devoted  to  the  use  t»f  bhang.     Until  I) and  Khin's  arrival  Abdul 
Hamid  Khan  was  aijpointed  viceroy  and  took  charge  of  the  province 
from    Shall  1  mat    Khan.      At  this    time,   on   the  fecurity  of   Raja 
Mnhkjimeingh  of  Nrigor,  a  sum  of  .£50(JU  (Ks.  50,OOJ)  wae  granted  to 
the    l>roth(.'r   of    Durgada.H    Rathod.      In   A,D.    1714   in    A'hmPtlabtUl 
Harinliii,  the  agent  of  Madun  Gojwil  a  MU'ceesful  North  Indian  banker, 
who  came  to  Ahinedabad  as  treasurer  with  Firuz  Jang,  while  celebrating 
the  lloli  with  his  friends,  seized  a  Mnsahniin  gentleman  and  liandled  him 
with  great  roughness.     Aggrieved  with  tliis  treatment  the  Musalaiiin 
complained   to  a  preacher  of  much   eloquence  and  influence,    Mulla 
Muhammad    Ali.      The  preacher  took   the   Muslim  to  the  Assembly 
^Mosque  and  sent  for  Miilla  Abdul  Aziz  the  chief  or  leading  member 
of  the  Sanni  Bohora  community.     He  answered  the  call  with  a  stroi^ 
party  of  his  men.  and  on  his  way  was  joined  by  nuinbej-p  of  Mus^almias 
both  fioldibTs  and  citizens.      With  cries  of  'Din'  'Din'  they    went 
to  tlic  mosfjue  and  caiTied  tnK  the  insulted  man  and  the  priest  and  the 
Bohra  leader  to  the  house  of  the  Kilzi  Khair-ul-lah.     The  Kfizi  closed  hi* 
doors  against  the  crowd  who  returned  abusing  him  to  the  Jewellers' 
quarter  pillaging  and  killing  as  they  went.      They   next   swarmed 
towarde  Madan  (jopil's  Ilaveli  in  the  Jewellers'  quarters.     But  the 
Nagarsheth  Kapurchand  Bhansflli  closed  its  strong   gates  and  with 
his  Musalmiln  soldiers   met  the  swarm    with    firearms.     The  viceroy 
who    was    camped  at    the  Shahi  lUgh  sent  soldiers    and  under    the 
iulluence  of   the   loading   citizens  of    Ixith    classes    the    disturbance 
was  queUcd.       When  the  particulars  of  the  riots  were  known  in  the 
imperial  camp  the  Hindus,  clamouring  against  Mulla  iluhanmiad    Ali 
and   Sheikh  Abdul  Aziz   Gujardti,    struck   business  and  closed  their 
shops.     ITie  en5|)cror  ordered   maco-bearors  to  proc-eed  to  CUijarat  and 
bring  tlio  MusalmAn  riugletiders   together  with  the  Hindu  Nagarsheth 
Kapurchand    Bhansali.      Sortie  Bohoras  at  the  imperial  camp,  sending 
ttdviinc*'   news    to  AlimedalKld,    t!ie    iMullah    and    the  Boliora  Sbefh 
and    after    him    the    Bhansiili    starttxl    for  the  imperial    camp.     On 
reacliing  the  camp  the  Multa,  who  was  very  impressive  and  eloquent, 
preached  a  sermon  in  the  Assembly  Mosijiio  and  his  fame  reaching 
the  emperor  he  was  called  to  court  and  a*ked  to  jjreach.     He  and  the 
Shoth  were  now  able  to  explain  their  case  to  the  emperor  and  the  Bhansdli 
was   iroprihonctl.     It  in  said  that  tlio  Bhansiili  made    the  Mulla    the 
medium  of  his  release  and  that  he  and  the  Bohora  returned  to  Gujardt 
while    the    Mulla    remained  in  honour  at  court  till  he  died.     About 
the  same  tinnc  a  great  Hotjd  in  the  Saljarniati  did  much  djimage. 

Abdiil  Hamid  Khan  was  now  chosen  governor  of  8orath  in  place 
of  Abhcyt^ingh,  and  ilomin  Kh^n  was  appointed  from  Dehli,  governor 
of  SuratjUnd  was  at  the  same  time  placed  ii\  charge  of  Baroda,  Broach, 
Dholka,  Petlad,  and  Kaditid.  Diiud  Khdn  the  viceroy  now  went 
into  Kathifivtida  and  Navansigar  to  collect  tribute,  and  on  his  return 
to  Ahmeddbad,  married  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  Halvad  in  the 


JhaUvdda  sub-division  of  KAthidvilda.  It  is  relak'd  that  this  lady, 
■who  was  wilh  child,  on  hearinfT:  of  Uiiud  Khan^'ie:  death  cut  open  her 
womb  and  saved  the  chiUl  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  life.'  iJiiud  Klido, 
thoug'h  an  eKuellent  soldier  aud  strict  disciplinarian  failed  to  distin- 
g^Bh  himsjclf  as  a  civil  adminiptrator.  lie  introduced  Dakhani 
pmitJits  into  oflicial  posts,  who  levied  a  fee  called  chithijiiman  from 
landholders  and  took  taxes  frucn  the  holdings  of  Sayads  and  otherwise 
made  themselves  unpopular. 

About  this  time  Momin  KhAn,  governor  of  Surat,  arrived  in  Gujardt, 
and  placing'  his  deputies  in  Petlad,  Dholka,  Baroda,  and  Natliiid,  went 
himself  to  Surat  in  A.D.  1715.  Here  he  was  opjwsed  by  the  command- 
ant of  the  fort,  Zia  Khan,  who  was  ohlig^eil  to  g'ive  way,  his  subordinate, 
tsayad  Kiisim,  being  defeated  by  FidA-ud-din  Khan.  At  this  time 
much  ill-feelinj^  was  cauf^ed  by  the  plunder  by  Midiammadan  troops 
of  the  shops  of  some  Hindu  merchants  in  ATunedabad.  On  this 
account,  aud  for  other  reasons,  Dflnd  Kh<in  was  recalled,  and  (ihazni 
Kh^n  Jhillori  was  directed  to  act  in  bis  ]>lace  until  the  arrival  of  anew 
viceroy.  la  this  year,  a.d.  1715,  the  Mahirfjja  Ajitfingh  wjs  appoint- 
ed forty-seventh  viceroy  of  Gujanlt,  and  his  son  Kunvar  Abhejeingh 
was  appointed  governor  of  Sorath.  Ajttsingh  sent  Vajertlj  Bliaudari 
to  act  as  his  deputy  until  his  arrival,  and  Fatebsingh  Kavatb  was  chosen 
deputy  governor  of  Sorath.  Perliaps  one  of  the  must  remarkable 
a])iK>intment8  of  this  titue  was  that  of  Haidar  Kuli  Kh.in  to  be 
minister  as  well  as  luihtary  eonimaudant  uf  Baroda,  Niiudod.  Arhar- 
Matar  in  the  district.-  of  Kaira,  and  of  the  ports  of  Surat  and  Cambay. 
Haidar  Knh  chose  an  olFicer  to  act  for  him  as  minister,  and  after 
appointing  deputies  in  his  different  charges  himsL'lf  wont  to  Surat. 

The  ftlahirilja  Ajitsingh,  on  reaching  A'hmeddbtid,  appointed  Ghazni 
Kh:in  Jhalori  governor  of  Pilanpur  and  Jaw.m  Mard  Khan  Biibi 
governor  of  Radlwinpur.'  During  this  year  an  im]>erial  order  conferred 
on  Haidar  Kuli  Khan,  Sorath  andGohilv-id  or  Bouth-east  iiAthijivdcla* 
then  in  eliarge  of  Fatchsingh,  the  viceroy's  deputy/'  On  receiving  this 
order  Haidar  sent  Sayad  Akil  as  his  deputy,  and  that  otfieer  went  to 
Jambiisar,  and,  colteeting  men,  set  out  to  join  his  appoiutment.     Ho 


k 


»  Mirtt-i-AliiBedi,  Terainu  Text,  427"134. 

'  Arhar-Mitar  is  noconliiig  to  the  Mirat-i-A'hmcdi  (Persian  Tent,  II.  126J  the  pre- 
■ent  Kaira  gnb-divisiim  of  Mdtar,  Tliu  Mirit-i-Aliinwli  places  it  twetitj  miJos  south* 
west  of  AbmeildiiAil.     1:  is  four  inilun  soulli-wcsl  of  Knira. 

'In  thf  bcgtniiuig  uf  Ajitsiiifih's  administration  tho  Sacrifice  Idof  the  MnsalmiiiB 
■»orv  nearly  <'n'lcd  in  a  riot.  An  ovcrzoalfus  poliro  offirer  biAnngiug  to  tlio  Kiflupi'ir 
iiection  of  Aliincdib^,  hoping  t"  pleaw  the  Hiitdu  vii'oroy,  liy  force  deprived  some  of 
the  8anni  BohorAs  of  that  ijnartur  uf  a  cow  which  tlie.v  had  purchased,  for  the  Bacrifiec. 
ThL>  KuhorAs  iu  a  niaKt>  appcale<.l  to  the  Kuzi  who  not  gurccedin;;  in  his  representation 
t<^  the  viceroy  was  obliged  to  allti.v  tlie  popuhir  excitement  by  publicly  sacrificing  a  cow 
after  the  fd  prayers.     Min'itiAiiinedi  Boyjil  Asiatic  .Society  MS.,  I.  5G7-B(j8. 

*  This  ia  the  iirst  known  mention  of  Gohilvuda,  the  Gohils  country,  as  a  separate 
di«tri<.it. 

♦  During  the  govornorghip  of  Haidar  Kiili  at  Surat  tbo  Sfirit-i- A'hmedi  (Royal 
Asiatic  b'ocioty  MS.,  1. 6t37-S6^)  noticca  the  death  of  Miilla  Abdul  Gbafiirtlfc  founder  of 
the  wealthy  fauiily  of  the  MulUs  of  Surat,  Baidar  Efilj  coufiiicated  Abdul  Ghafiira 
property  representing  to  the  emperor  that  the  Mullti  died  ia«iu-lesB,  But  the  Uulla'a 
aoii  Abdiil  Hj'o  proceeding  to  Dehli  not  only  obtained  from  the  emperor  an  order  of 
h?8titutiou  of  prox)crty  but  the  title  of  chief  of  tnenhautB,  Umda-lui-Tujjar,  aud  ou 
ekphaot. 
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first  camped  at  LoliAnah,  where  the  province  of  Sorath  be^inSj  and  from 
Loliflnah  marched  against  P^littina  and  plundered  the  town.  Tie 
viceroy,  who  was  by  no  means  well  disposed  to  Haidar  Kiili  KhiSn, 
Bent  a  messajje  that  if  any  injury  waa  done  in  Sorath  he  would  take 
vengeance  on  the  aggressors ;  and  as  neither  Ajlt^ingh  nor  Haidar 
Ki'iH  Kh'in  was  of  a  vary  compliant  temper,  civil  war  was  on  the  j»oint 
of  breaking  out.  By  the  help  of  Saliibat  Khdn  Brtbi,  the  deputy  in 
Gohilvjida,  matters  were  arranged,  and  Sayad  Akil  returned  from 
Sorath.  Haidar  was  anxious  to  send  SaUbat  Khj&n  as  deputy  to 
Sorath.  But  as  SaUbat  demanded  too  high  a  salary,  Rnza  Kfili, 
brother  of  the  late  governur  oF  Baryda.,  was  chosen.  AVJien  tliig 
ofliccr.  with  his  brother  MaasiiniKi'ili,  reached  Amreli  Fatehsingh.  ti« 
viceroy's  deputy,  evacuated  Junagadli.  After  this  Haidar  Kuli  Khiin, 
in  company  with  Krizim  Begj  governor  of  Haroda,  marched  against 
and  defeated  the  chief  of  Munjpur,  now  under  R^'idhanpur,  who  had 
refused  to  pay  the  usual  tribute.  The  viceroy  went  to  Soratl»  to 
collect  the  imjwruil  revenue,  and,  owing  to  his  excessive  demands, 
met  with  armed  resistance  from  the  Jiim  of  Nav-^nagar.  Finally, 
the  matter  nf  tribute  wa.s  settled,  and  after  visiting  the  shrine  of 
Dw^rka,  the  \nceruy  returned  to  A'hmedab^d. 

In  A.D.  1716,  while  the  viceroy  was  at  Dwarka,  in  consequence  of 
numerous  complaints  against  Ajitsingh  and  his  MArwiiri  followers,  the 
emperor  sent  S:xm«<m-ud-ilau1ah  Khiln  Dauran  Nasrat  Jang  Bahadur 
as  forty-eighth  viceroy  of  Gujarit.  As  it  was  expec-ted  that 
Ajitsingh  would  not  give  up  his  government  without  a  contest,  an 
army  was  prepared  to  compel  him  to  leave.  On  the  arrival  of  tlw 
army  Ajltsinp;h  marched  straight  on  Ahmedilbdd  ard  encamped  »l 
Sarichej,  but  Nahar  Khnn  persuaded  him  to  retire  to  JoJhpur  without 
giving  Iiattle.  In  a.d.  1717,  after  tlvc  departure  of  Ajitsingh.  Haidar 
Kiili  Khan,  who  had  been  appointed  deputy  \'iceroy,  leaving  Surat 
set  out  for  Ahmedabiid.  \Vlien  Haidar  arrived  at  Pctlad,  some  of 
the  ATimediibild  nobles,  among  whom  was  Swfdar  Khan  Babi,  went 
out  to  meet  him.  A  dispute  arose  between  one  of  Haidar's  water 
carriers  and  a  water-carrier  in  the  array  of  the  Babi,  which 
increased  to  a  serious  affray,  which  from  the  camp  followers  spread 
to  the  soldiorB  and  oflicoi-s,  and  the  Biibi's  baggage  was  plundered. 
tSafdar  Khiin  took  ferioris  offence,  and  returning  to  AhmedabAd 
collected  hie  kinsracti  and  followers  and  marched  against  Haidar 
Kuli  Kbdn.  In  a  battle  fought  on  the  following  day  Safdar  Khan 
was  defeated.  The  other  Babis  escaped  to  IMlunimr,  and  Safdar 
Khilnj  v\ho  in  the  first  instance  had  fled  to  Atarsuniba,  joined  his 
party  at  Pjilanpur.  Jluhammad  Firuz  ilbnlon,  governor  of  PAlanpur, 
with  the  title  of  Ghazni  Khiln,  aftei-wards  Buccce<led  in  reconciling 
the  Biibis  and  Haidar  Kuli  Kbdn.  A.D.  1719  was  a  yeai-  of  great 
famine.  Abdul  Hamid  Khiin,  who  had  filled  so  many  appointments  in 
Gujar:it,  went  to  court,  and  was  made  governor  of  biorath.  Haidar 
Ktjli  Khan  now  marched  against  the  Mahi  Kolie.  In  the  meantime 
news  was  received  of  the  appointment  of  a  new  viceroy,  and  Ghazni 
Khiln,  governor  of  Palanpur,  was  ordered  to  stay  at  ATimedabi^d  for 
the  defence  of  the  city. 


MUSALMAN  PERIOD. 

Early  in  a.d.  1710,  the  emperor  FaiTukhsiyar  was  depoeed  and 
pot  to  dcith  by  the  Sayads;  and  a  prince  named  Rafii-ud-Daraj4t,  ft 
grandson  of  the  emi>uror,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  Rjif[4-iid-l)arajiit 
was  pnt  to  death  by  the  Sayads  after  a  rei^n  of  three  raonthn,  and 
bis  brother  Ilafi?l-ud-daulah,  who  succeeded  him,  ala*  died  afier  a 
few  days*  reig^a.  The  Sayads  then  raited  to  the  throne  priuce  Raushan 
Akhtar  with  tlie  title  of  Muhammad  Shah.  After  the  murder  of 
Farrukhsiyar,  the  most  powerful  vassal  in  the  neighlH>nrhood  of  Delhi 
was  Ajityingh  of  Miirwar.  To  win  him  to  their  skle  the  Sayads 
granted  him  tlie  viceroyalty  of  Guianlt,  and  Wihr  A'li  Kh^in 
was  appointed  to  act  for  him  nntil  his  a  nival,  while  Mnha^mmad 
Sahddur  Hdbij  son  ai  SalAbat  Muhammad  KhAn  Bibi,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  police  of  the  distinct  immwliately  round  A'hmedAbad. 
Shortly  after,  through  the  intluenoe  of  the  Mah^n^ja  Ajitwin^h,  Nahir 
Khan  superseded  Mihr  jVli  Khan  as  deputy  vicenvy.  Nafiir  Khfln 
was  also  appointed  to  the  charge  of  Dholka  Dnhud  and  Petlad,  and 
SQade  sfUjierintendent  of  customs.  Aljout  this  time  the  head  tax 
was  repealed,  and  orders  were  issued  that  its  levy  in  Gujarilt  shuuld 
cea«e. 

In  the  panic  year,  a.t>.  171ft,  Pil.tji  GaikwsSr  marched  on  Surat  with 
a  large  army  and  defeated  the  imperial  troops  commandccl  by  Sayad 
Akil  and  Mutiamniad  Paniih,  the  latter  commander  being  taken 
prisoner  snd  forced  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom.  PiUji,  finding  (JujarAt 
an  easy  prey,  made  frequent  ineursionB,  and  taking  Songad  in  the 
extreme  south-eatit  established  liimself  there.  Mihr  Ali  Khrtn,  who  had 
been  acting  for  Nahir  Kliln,  marchctl  against  and  sulxlued  thtj  Kolis, 
who  wore  comuiittiug  piracy  in  the  Mahi  estxiury.  Prom  this  year 
Mughal  rule  in  Gujariit  was  iloomed.  PilfSji  Giiikwdr  was  established 
at  Songad,  and  in  the  anarchy  that  ensued,  the  great  Gujarat  houses 
of  the  Bi^ijis  and  Jhjiloris,  as  welt  as  the  newly  arrived  Momin  KhAn, 
turned  their  thoughts  to  independence.  Ajitsingh  so  hated  Midiara- 
madan  rule  that  he  secretly  favoured  the  MarAlhAs,  and  strove  to 
establish  bis  own  authority  over  such  jxirtions  of  Gujarat  as 
bordered  on  MarwAr.  In  after  years,  Sarbuland  KhAn  made  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  rciissert  imperial  dominion,  but  the  seeds  of 
dissolution  were  sown  and  efforts  at  recovery  were  vain. 

In  A.D.  17ilO,  Ajitsingh  the  viceroy  sent  Anopsingh  Bliandiiri  to 
Gujnr6t  as  his  deputy.  In  this  year  Nizdm-ul-Mulk,  viceroy  of 
Ujjain,  was  supersedetl  by  Sayad  Dilawar  KhAn.  While  DilAwar 
Khan  was  yet  on  the  Miilwa  frontiers  the  Nizsim  desirous  of  possessing 
himself  of  the  Dakhan  and  its  resources  retired  to  Burhanpnr  piirsnal 
by  Sayad  Dildwar  Khdn,  who  giving  battle  was  killed,  the  Nizjim 
retiring  to  AurangAbfid  in  the  Dakhan.  A'lam  A'li  Khitu,  deputy 
vic-eroy  of  the  Dakhan,  was  directed  to  march  against  him,  while 
from  north  Gujarat  Anopsingh  Bhanddri  was  ordered  to  send  10,000 
horse  to  Surat,  and  Nrihir  Khdn,  the  deputy  viceroy,  was  Austruct- 
ed  to  proceed  thither  in  person.  The  Niz^m  and  Alam  A'li  Khi^n 
met  near  Bdlapur  in  the  Berare  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  the 
Nizam  was  successful  and  A'lam  Khan  was  slain.  At  this  time 
^^Anopsingh  Bhand^ri  committed  many  oppressive  acts^  of  which  the 
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chief  was  tlie  murdov  of  Kapiirchand  BhansJlU,  the  loading;  merchant 
of  A'hniediibAti.  The  cansc  of  Kapiircliand's  murder  was  that  he  hod 
hirt'd  a  nmiiljcr  of  armed  retainers  who  used  to  oppose  the  Hhandilri'a 
orders  and  set  free  people  unjuBtly  imprisoned  hy  him.  To  remove 
this  meJdIcr  from  his  way  the  Bhandiiri  }?ot  him  assaet'iniited.  In 
A.D.  1721,  Nizfim-ul-Mulk  was  appointed  prime  minister  of  the 
empire,  Alxliil  Hamid  Khiln  was  recalled  from  Sorath,  and  in  his 
stead  Asad  Kuli  Khan,  with  the  title  of  Amir-ul-Umara,  was  apjxiinted 
g«jvernor  of  Sorath  and  sent  Muliammad  bhaxif  Klidn  into  Sorath  as 
his  deputy. 

In  A.D.  1721,  in  conjunction  with  Muhammad  Ami'n  and  Sa^at 
Khiiii,  Ilaidur  Kuli  KhAn  freed  the  emperor  from  the  tyranny  of 
tlie  Sayads,  and  was  rewardetl  with  the  title  of  Muiz-ud-daulah 
Ilaidar  Kuli  Kiian  Baliddur  Zafar  Jang  and  the  viceroyalty  of 
Gujiii-at.  He  oljtained  the  ap|K>intment  of  minister  for  his  hrotlier 
Jaafar  Kuli  Khjiii.  Malsum  Kuli  Khan  was  digriified  by  the  title  of 
Shujaat  KhJin  Jlahiidur  and  a|>pointed  de]»uty  viceroy.  As  soon  fts 
this  diang^e  was  notified,  the  pcuple  of  A'hinedilbad,  who  were 
discontented  with  the  rate  of  Auopsingh,  attacked  his  palace,  the 
Bhadar,  and  he  escaped  with  ditfieulty.  In  consequence  of  the 
enmity  between  Ilaidar  Kiili  Khan  and  the  MArw.iris,  JShujaat  Kb&o, 
the  deputy  viceroy,  attacked  the  house  of  Ndhir  Khiin  who  ha<l  \jeen 
Ajitsingh's  minister,  aud  forced  him  to  pay  £10,000  (Rs.  1  Idfch) 
and  leave  the  city.  Shuj^ut  Khan  next  interfered  with  the  lands  of 
Safdar  Khun  Bibi.  the  deputy  governor  of  Godhra,  and  his  brothers. 
Ou  one  of  the  brothers  repairing  to  Dehli  and  remonstrating,  Ilaidar 
KCili,  who,  above  all  tliin^.s,  was  a  Mulminmadan  and  anxious  to 
strengthen  himself  with  the  Muhammadau  nobility  of  Gujarat^ 
restored  their  lands  to  the  Babis.  In  consequence  of  this  deeisiLvu 
ill-feeling  sprung  up  between  Shujaiit  Khan  and  the  Babis,  and 
when  Shujaat  Kliiin  went  to  exact  tribute  he  forced  Muhammad  Kbia 
Bttbi,  governor  of  Kaira,  to  pay  a  special  Hno  of  £100U(Rs.  lO^OOO). 
Shortly  after  one  of  the  viceroy's  otFicers,  Kjisim  A'li  Khan,  wliile 
employed  against  the  Kolis  of  that  part  of  the  country,  was  killed  at 
Petli/lpur.  Shujiiat  Khdn  advanced,  and  revenged  Kf^sim  A'li's  death 
by  hurtling  the  town.  Next,  he  passed  into  Sorath,  and  after  exacting 
tribute,  crosse<l  to  Kachh.  The  chief  opposed  him,  and  in  the  figl^ 
that  followed  was  Ijeaten  and  forced  to  pay  about  £il2,500  (Rs.  2^ 
ldkhit)J  In  A.D.  1721,  a  Sayad  was  Bent  to  Sorath  as  deptity 
governor  in  place  of  Muhammad  Sharif,  and  Haidar  Kuli  was  appointed 
governor  of  Kadi,  tho  ChunvAl,  and  Halvad  (called  Mubimmadnagar), 
and  put  in  charge  of  Thar^d,  i^jjanpur,  Bhamniirli,  Pethdpur,  and 
Kherdlu  in  place  of  Vakhatsingh,  son  of  the  Mahariija  Ajitsingh. 

Early  in  a.d.  1722,  Nizam-ul-Mulk  took  up  tho  office  of  prime 
minister  of  the  empire,  to  which  he  bad  been  appointed  in  the  previoas 
year.     Slrenaous  efforts  were  made  to  embroil  him  with  Baidar  Kdli 


'  The  sum  M   fiJtrfiOOmakmt'uIut.    like  tho  cliangizi  {aao  above  page  322  Dot«2) 
fche  maftmiidi  wjenui  to  have  varied  in  value  from  oae-third  to  one-half  of  a  rupe«« 


Khdn,  as  the  Nizdm's  austerity  and  craft  were  a  source  of  not  less 
anjciety  to  tlie  Oehli  court  than  Hatdar  Kuli's  more  tlariog^  and  rostlesg 
ambition.  Haiiliir  Kuli  Khthi,  imaWe  to  contend  with  the  Nizam,  left 
Di'hh  and  retired  to  Gujfirfkt.  On  his  way  the  vjllaijei-s  o£  Dabhiili  op- 
pugetl  him  killing;  one  of  his  chief  men  named  Ahf  Befj  Khdn.  ITaidar 
burned  tht' village  and  put  all  the  people  to  death,  a  severity  which 
cunsed  such  terror  that  throughout  his  rule  noditliculty  was  experienced 
in  realizing  tribute  or  inkeepin«j  the  roads  safe.  Abont  thifi  time,  among 
other  chancres,  iluliamniad  Bahadiir,  son  of  SaUtbat  Khun  IJiihi,  was 
placed  in  charg-e  of  S.-idra  and  Vi'rpur,  with  the  title  of  Shcr  Klian. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  the  viceroy  inarched  against  and  eiihdued 
the  rebellious  Kolis  tjf  the  Chunval,  appointing  Rustani  Ati  KhAn 
his  g;overuor  there.  Then,  returning  to  A'hmwliiUid,  he  ti#ok  up  his 
rcbidence  in  the  liha<lra.  There  is  little  doubt  that  at  tliis  time 
llaidar  Kuli  aimed  at  bring-ing  all  Gujnrat  under  his  rule.  He  seized 
the  imperial  horses  which  passed  through  AhmedabLid  on  their  way  t** 
TJi'hli,  and  eon(iscate<.I  many  estates  and  gave  thetn  to  hi.s  own  men. 
On  his  way  to  enforce  triliutc  from  the  Duny:firpur  chiefs,  he  levied 
.€SUOU  (Rs.  SU.OOO)  from  Lunavada.  Through  the  mediation  of  the 
Udepur  Kfina,  and  as  he  agree^d  to  pay  a  tribute  of  £10,00U  (1  Itikh  of 
rupees),  the  Rfival  of  Dungarpur  escaped.  Haidar  KilIJ  next  proceeded, 
to  Bijiipm",  north  of  Ahiuedabad,  but  hearing  tliat  the  emperor  was  dis- 
pleased at  his  assumption  of  the  power  of  giving  and  changing  grants 
of  land,  he  returned  to  iilimedabdd  and  restored  several  etftates  which 
he  had  confiscated.     The  court  continued  to  distrust  him,    and  at  the 

ose  of  A.D.  1722  appjiated  Jumlat-ul-Mulk  Niz«lm-ul-Mulk  fifty-first 

ceroy. 

Haidar  Ktili  Kh^n,  finding  himself  no  match  fr>r  the  Nizdm,  was 
induce«l  to  retire  *iuietly,  and  jiccovdingly  left  (lujarat  by  way  of  Dungar- 
pur. Shujiiiit  Khiin  and  Rustam  Ali  l"ih)in  nceompanied  him  as  far  as 
Dungarpur,  and  then  roturue<l  to  Ahmcddbad.  In  tlie  meantime  the 
Nizam  had  reached  Ujjain,  and  thence  directed  Safdar  Khdn  Babi  to  eaiTy 
on  the  government  till  he  should  arrive,  appointing  at  the  same  time 
his  uncle  llamid  Khan  as  deputy  viceroy  and  Fidwi  KhAn  as  minister. 
Subsequently  the  Nizftm  came  to  Gujarat  and  chose  oilicers  of  his  own 
for  places  of  trust,  the  chief  of  wlnui  was  Momin  Khiuj  who  was 
appointed  governor  of  Surat.  The  Niz;tm  then  returned  to  Dehli,  but, 
after  a  Bhort  time,  disgusted  with  his  treatment  at  com't,  he  retired  to 
the  Dakhan,  where,  making  Jlaidarabad  his  capital,  he  gradually  lx!gan 
to  act  as  an  independent  ruler.  Meanwhile  in  Gujarat  dissensions 
sprang  up  l)etwecn  Fldniid  Klum  and  other  officers,  out  matters  were 
arrangtKl  without  any  outbreak  6f  hostility.  Tribute  was  exacted  from 
the  chiefs  on  the  banks  of  the  Vjitrak  and  from  Modhera  an  unruly 
Koli  village  was  burned  down,  and  garrisons  were  placed  in  the 
KoU  country.  In  a.d.  17£'^  Rustam  A'li  Khan  and  Shujdat  Khdn 
were  ordered  from  Dchli  to  mai'ch  on  Jodhpur,  which  they  captured  and 
plundered,  and  then  returned  to  Ahmeddbdd.  • 

In  A.D,  1723  Pildji  Gdikwdr,  who  had  Wn  long  hovering  on  the 
frontier,  marched  on  Surat  and  wa8  opjiosed  by  Momin  Khan,  whoui 
be  defeated.     After  levying  contributions  from  the  surrounding  country, 
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ho  rptnnicil  to  his  head-quarters  at  Sotij^aJ,  and  ti'oni  this  overr 
c<^iisiJoral)le  portion  of  tlie  Surat  t«?rritory,  building  several  firts  in  tbr 
H.'ij])i|iljii  country.  At  the  huine  time  KdntAjl  KacLira  fUnde,  invatling 
(iujavrit  from  the  s>ide  of  Dohad,  bej^n  to  levy  fixed  contribution*. 
Though  l»efore  this  occasional  demands  had  often  been  made,  a.d.  17i8 
was  the  first  year  in  which  the  Manith^s'imposed  a  regular  tribute  on 
(jujardt.  ^lomi'n  Khdn  was  now  apjwintod  provincial  minister,  und 
Rustam  Ali  Khdn  encc^edcd  him  as  re\T3nue  officer  of  Snrat,  and,  astlie 
Kizi'un  had  t?one  to  tlie  Haklian  without  the. emperor's  leave,  Mubariz- 
ul-MulU  Sarbuland  Kluln  liahadur  Dilrlwar  Janj;  was  appointed  fifty- 
second  viceroy  of  Gujarat.  He  gelceted  Shujnat  Khan  as  bis  deputy,  aixl 
made  other  arrangemonts  for  the  govenmient  of  the  proAnnce.  HAiuid 
Khnn.  uncle  and  deputy  of  the  Nizam,  prepared  to  o]ipose  Shuji'uH  KluJn, 
Vnit  throii^^h  the  intt-rvention  of  Bi'ibis  ,Sal;U>at  Kh'm,  Safdar  Kluln,  and 
Jawiiri  Maid  Kluin,  Iliimid  Kh;ln  evacuated  the  Bhadra,  and  withdrew 
to  l>oha<l.  Shuj.'ifit  Khan  now  went  to  collect  tribute,  leaving  Ibrdhim 
Ki'ili  Khiin  at  Ahmedabdd,  while  IWmrai  was  posted  at  Mabudha  in 
Kaim.  with  orders  to  watch  the  movement's  of  H^mid  Kh.«in.  As  the 
nocToy  was  in  need  of  m(»ncy,  he  farmed  to  one  Jlvan  Jugal  tlic 
districts  of  Jambiisarj  Makbiihibad  or  A'niod  about  twenty-two  miles 
north  of  Broach,  Dholka,  and  Broach.  In  a.d.  1724,  he  came  to 
Ahnied:ibad  with  A'li  Muhammad  Kh.ia  father  of  the  author  of  the 
Mir(it-i-A'hni<  di,  as  his  ]tnvate  minister. 

Rustam  Ali,  governor  of  Surat,  having  succeeded  twice  or  thrioo 
in  defeating  Ihe  Marrithsts  under  PHitji  G.ukwiir,  now  offere<i,  in  con- 
junction witli  his  brother  Shnja'At  Khan,  that  if  20,000  men  were 
placetl  under  their  orders,  they  would  march  against  tlie  Nizdm.  1'hc 
cmj^ror  acceptdl  this  offer,  allowing  Rustam  Ali  to  draw  on  the  Surat 
treasury  to  the  e.\tent  of  120,(J00  (Rs.  2  Idkhs).  Rustam  Ali  acconl- 
ingly,  with  tbi^  aid  of  Alimed  Kuli  liis  brother's  son,  equi[ipcd  an  army. 
Jn  the  meantime  Ihe  Nizam  was  not  idle.  He  promified  to  Kanttiji 
Kadam  BtinJe  a  one-fourth  slmre  of  fbe  revenue  of  Gujarat,  provid^ 
ho  t^hould  1x3  able,  in  eom-crt  with  Hiluiid  Khrfn,  to  re-conquer  the 
pnnince  from  MuIx-iriz-ul-Mulk.,  Shujiiat  Kbiin,  who  wius  now  at 
Kadi,  instead  of  following  the  advice  of  lii.i  minister  and  caix-fully 
watching  Iliimid  Kh'in's  movements  from  Kapadvani,  went  to  n  distant 
part  of  the  province.  Hdmid  Kli.'in  teeing  his  opjwrtunity,  united  his 
forces  with  those  of  Kdutsji  Ka<lara,  and  marched  to  l\ai>advanj. 
Shifjrtjvt  Kbrin  hearing  of  this,  advstneed  towards  AhmedMbad  and 
encamped  at  Dabhora  under  IJuhyal,  eighteen  miles  east  of  Ahmedjilidd 
and  tlu-nce  proceedixl  to  Mota  Media,  about  six.  miles  east  <>f  the 
capital.  When  he  came  so  near  Ahmcd.ibad,  many  of  his  soldiers  went 
without  Iciivo  into  the  city  to  vl>?it  their  i'arailies.  The  ManSth/is 
attiu.'kcd  his  rear  guard,  au^  J  his  men  giving  way  took  to  llight.  11  amid 
Khun  seeing  that  Shujdat  Khan  had  but  a  small  force,  marched  lx»twecn 
him  and  the  capital.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Shuj.'itit  Khiln 
was  Rkiiu*.  and  his  two  sons  Hasan  Kuli  and  Mustafa  Kiili  were  taken 
prisoners.  Shujaat  Khin^s  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Safdar  Khtin 
Babi,  to  be  sent  to  Ibriihlm  Kuli  his  «on,  who  was  doing  duty  as 
commandant  at  Ahmoddbiid.     Hdmid  KhAu  took   up  his  quarters  in 
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tlio  Sh.ilii  Bagfh,  and  got  possession  of  all  A'limcdiil)a<l  except  the  city, 
ll.'iraid  Khau.now  s?cnt  a  message  t'>  tho  oinperor,  tiiat  the  Xtanithi'is 
had  been  successful  in  defeating  ShupuVt  Khfin  and  comiuering" 
Gujarat,  but  tli;it  he  h:id  defended  A'hmeilal>;1d  sii^aiDst  them.  The 
emperor  sent  him  a  dress  of  honour,  but  after  a  few  diiVB  discovered  tliat 
Hiimid's  mcosanje  was  false.  The  Miinithris  now  marched' through  the 
country,  collecting;  their  c//rtuf 4  or  one-fourth  an']  \iieir  mrJeshmuIchi 
or  one-tenth  shares  of  the  revenue.  Kuntiiji  went  to  Viramg.mi  and 
be-sieged  the  town,  but  on  the  promise  of  one  of  the  chief  inhabitants  to 
raise  a  sum  of  .i35,UU0  (Rs.  3^  idlclis]  the  Mar<\thas  retired.  Hiimid  . 
Khitn  who  was  now  independent  bcfgan  to  bestow  lands  and  districts 
many  o£  which  remained  with  the  grantees  and  were  never  re::overed  by 
future  governors.  lbr<'5bjm  Kiili,  son  of  .'^hujiJiit  Kh^n,  in  revenge 
for  his  father's  death,  determined  to  as^a-ssinate  Iljimid  Khiln.  The 
attempt  failed,     liamid  Kluhi  escaped  and  Ibnihim  Kiili  was  slain. 

Ihistam  A'li  Khfin.  governor  of  Snrat,  in  the  hope  of  Ijeing  revenged 
on  Hdmid  Klu'm,  invited  the  aid  of  Pibiii  Gjiikwar,  and  it  was  agretnl 
that  they  should  meet  on  the  north  bank  of  the  IS'arbada.  PiMji 
promised  to  aid  Rustaiu  Khan,  and  the  allied  armies,  crossing  the  Mahi, 
encamped  at  Aras  in  tiie  ])lain  between  Annnd  and  the  Mahi.  Himid 
KhAn,  accompanied  by  Mir  Nathuj  Muhammad  Sulii bat  Kohila,  and 
Kiint^lji  Kadam,  marched  to  oppose  Rustam  Khfin.  Uamid  Khfin 
abo  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Fililji  Gaikwt'ir,  who  i-esolved 
to  remain  neutral  and  side  with  the  conqueror.  *  A  battle  was  fought, 
in  which,  though  Pilaji  took  no  part,  Haniid  Kltiin  was  defeated  and 
put  to  llight,  and  Jli'r  Xathn  was  killed.  After  the  fight  Hui^tam 
A'li  remained  on  the  held  of  battle  and  liberated  his  nephews,  plundering 
Iliiuiid  Khiin's  cani]r.  Pil,4ji  plundered  Rustam  A'li'e  camji  and  then 
moved  off,  -while  Kiintaji  carried  away  what  was  left  in  tlie  camp  of 
Iljimid  Kluiu.  ilfimid  Khan  reprouched  Ksintilji  for  his  inactivity ; 
but  he  pleaded  in  excuse  tluit  he  was  watching  the  mode  of  warfare 
amongst  Muhammadans,  and  promised  to  attack  Rustam  A'li  shortly. 
Now,  as  the  MarAthds  really  desired  to  ruin  Ruetam  A'li,  who  was 
their  bitter  foe,  they  after  a  few  days  fjurrouiidod  him  and  cut  off 
his  euitplies.  Rustam  A'li  htood  a  ijjockade  of  eight  days,  and  then 
forced  his  way  tlirough  hie  enemies  and  went  to  Ntipad,  about  fourteeij 
miles  west  of  the  YdBtul  railway  station  in  the  Anand  sub-division  of 
the  Kaira  district,  and  thence  through  Kalanisar  to  Niipa  or  N^ba 
under  Petldd.  The  .Marrfthiis-Btill  pursuing  RuBtam  A'li  retired  to 
Vasu  under  Petla'd,  ten  miles  east  of  Nadiad  and  about  twenty-^ve 
miles  south  of  A'lmicddbfid,  where  he  gave  battle,  and  by  a  furious 
charge  broke  the  Miiralha  lino.  The  MavAthils  rallied,  and  Rustam 
Ali  un,d  his  men  wcro  defeated,  Rustam  Ali  Ijcing  slain  and  his 
nephews  again  taken  prisoners.  Rustam  was  buried  ou  the  field  of 
battle  and  his  head  sent  to  Ahmeddbjid. 

Hdmid  Khan  returned  to  A'hmediibad  with  the  Mai'ath^^  who  saw 
that  their  oidy  mwins  of  effecting  a  permanent  footing  in  the  province 
was  by  supporthig  hlni.  Iliimid  Khdn  then  assigned  a  one-fourth  share 
of  the  revenue  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Mahi  to  Kantjiji,  and  to 
Pilaji   a  corresponding  interest  rn  the   territory  south  of  the  Mahij 
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inwluiUng'  Siirat  and  Barotla.  After  this  Uj^miil  Khan  acttd  tyrannically. 
He  extoi'tcd  large  sums  from  the  rk;h,  and  poisoned  th"?  tsvo  sons  of 
Shujjiiit.  Kh.in.  Wliun  the  news  of  Fdiibiji's  and  Pihiji's  pucoess 
rcaehed  the  Daklum,  Triiiihakniv  IMiabade^  8on  of  Kliauderiiv-  tSeudpati. 
came  with  a  large  army  and  laid  sie;>e  to  Canibay.  ^^'l^ile  the  eiego 
was  Imiiig  pvesycd  a  quarrel  ainongj  tlie  Maratha  leaders  culminated 
in  strife  and  bloodshed.  Trimbakrrlv  Scnsipati  was  wounded  and 
the  Marfltha  army  had  to  disperse  and  retire.'  SalAliat  Khan,  leaving 
iYhincdiibad,  went  to  Viramf^am,  and  jifter  some  time,  placing  his 
nephew  at  ViramgAm,  he  went  into  Gohilvdda.  When  the  news  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Rustam  A'li  ivached  Dehli.  the  emi)eror  ordered 
Muba^iz-lll-^^ulk  tf>  take  a  strong  army  and  proceed  in  prnf^on  to  (.lujattlt 
and  expel  Ildmid  Khiln  and  the  Manlthas.  Miibiiriz-ul-.Vhilk  marched 
on  Gnjardt  with  a  large  army,  assisted  by  Mnhdiiija  Abheysingh  of 
Jodhpur,  Chaiarsingh  Ksija  of  Narwar  In  Bundelkliand,  Gandrapsingh. 
and  the  Mahirana  of  Udepur.  On  his  arrival  at  Ajmir  Mnb4riz- 
ul- Mulk  was  received  by  his  private  minister  A'li  Muliaminail  Khdn, 
who  afterwards  joined  Jawdu  Mard  Khan  IJiibi  in  lliidhanpur.  and 
united  their  troops  with  thost>  under  Mubiiriz-ui-jrulk.  At  that  time 
SaMIiat  Khan  was  removed  from  his  governraeut,  and  Safdar  Efa<in 
Bdbi  died.  In  olietlicnce  to  the  imf«rial  order,  Mub^riz-uU&Iulk 
marched  from  Ajmir  and  came  to  the  Gujarat  frontier.  On  his 
approach  Humid  Kb;in  n^turucd  to  A'hmedabiid.  lie  placed  Riipsingh 
and  Saidiir  Mvihamuuifl  Ghorni  in  oluuge  of  tho  city  and  himt-elf  with- 
drew  to  Mehuu'idaljAd.  MulKiri/.-ul-Mulk  now  sent  Sheikh  AH^^r 
in  advance  with  an  army  against  A'iimcdtbild.  When  Sheikh  AH)"^ 
arrived  before  tlic  city,  Muhammad  CJhorni,  who  was  dissati^lied  with 
Hdmid  Khiin  lor  bringing  in  the  Marathas,  persuaded  Rupsingh  toflv. 
In  the  meantime  Mul>ariz-ul-M«!k  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces 
reached  Sidhpnr.  litimid  Khin,  accompuniod  \iy  a  detJithment  of 
llaratha  horse,  now  returned  to  Ahniod!tb.id  ;  hut  Afiduimmad  Ghorni 
clohcd    the    gatos^  and    would  not    suftor    him   to    enter    the    oitv- 


Mubarix-ul-Mulk  niarclietl  to  Mcsaiia.  About  thiB  time  A'li  Muham- 
matl  Kh/m,  the  father  of  tliLi  author  of  the  .Mirat-i-A'hmedi,  who  was 
now  with  MuIirtriz-ul-Mulk  at  Mes?iuu,  advisetl  him  to  conciliate  the 
infiuential  Mnhammadan  family  of  Bfibi.  Under  his  advice,  Salabat 
Mubamm;!td  Kh.in  Biibi  was*  appointed  govcMnor  of  Mramgdm.  and 
Jawan  Mard  Kban  governor  of  Patau.  Shortly  aftervvaixls  Murli- 
dluirddi*,  the  Gnjtu'iiti  miuister  of  IMmid  Khfiu,  deserted  his  master's 
dccUning  cause.  When  Kankiji  licaid  that  Miib,iriz-ul-Mulk  Iwvl 
an-ived  at  Pethilpiir,  only  eighteen  niilcis  from  A'hmedaWid.  he  retired 
to  Mehraudi'ib.ul.  Before  the  close  of  a,d.  17i?5,  Mubjiriz-ul-Mulk 
reached  A'hmediibad.  where  he  was  well  received  by  ihe  ofhcials  and 
merchants. 


'  Sc'tf  note  1   jiagi'   312.     Tlic  mitlior  of  (lie   MirAt-l-A'hmcdi  (PiT^iaii  'IVxt   RoVJil 
Asifttic  Society's  Librarj    Eilitiiin,  I.  OoS)  rtiiyji   Triiubakmv  Wag  slain.    This  toi^in*  \a  > 
nvorsipht  as    in  another  passngo    (Ditto,  73H-7.1tl,   mv  K-low   juige  ;i]2l   he   i^tates  Ihul 
Tritnhakrav  was  killed  in  1731.     Tlio  kllcr  stalcinuiit  ia  in  agrccnicnt  with  Gntxil  Dttff 
(Iliitory  of  the  MjrAtbas,  1.  Se-lj, 
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Ilamitl  Khdn  and  Kantaji,  who  had  by  tliis  time  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Mahi,  were  now  joined  by  Pilsiji  Gdikwiir,  Tlio  Mamtlia 
leaclere,  seeing  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  their  fwting  in  the 
province  %\'iis  to  espouse  the  caute  of  liiiinid  Khan,  united  their  forc'CH 
with  bis.  and  prepared  to  march  on  Ahmedabiid.  Mubiiriz-ul-Mulk 
deputed  his  eon  Khinahzad  Kh:in  with  an  army  to  oppose  them,  and 
rnade  several  appointments,  amoniif  other  changes  .rait-ing  A'li 
Muliamtnad  Kh'in  to  the  post  of  minibter.  Khanahziid  Khdn  met  the 
Marath."is  near  Sojitra,  alxiut  ten  miles  north-west  of  Petldd.  and 
defciitLil  them,  purbuing  thorn  as  far  as  the  Malii.  Tht^n,  returning,  ho 
wa*  Tcinfo^-ced  by  his  brother  Shfili  Xawriz  Khdn,  and  rnarehed  agaiuct 
the  Mardthds,  who  were  encamped  at  Kapadvanj,  Another  battle 
was  fonglit,  and  the  Mardth^B  were  again  defeated  and  pursued  as  far 
as  the  hills  of  A'li-Mulian  now  Chota  IJdopur  in  the  extreme  east  of  the 
province.  Khiinjdizad  Kh>tn  now  apiiointed  Hasan-ud-din  governor  of 
Barixla,  Broach,  Jambiisar,  and  Makbulfib.id.  Meanwhjie  Anblji  Blub- 
kar,  a  Mariitha  noble,  entering  Gujarat  from  the  side  of  Idar,  hiid  *;iege 
to  the  town  of  Vadnagar,  which,  according  to  the  old  Gujarat  proverb, 
Vtith  Umreth  in  the  Kaira  district,  are  the  two  golden  feat  here  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gujarat.  Vadnagar  was  inhabited  by  wealthy  Bnihtnans  of 
the  Jsagar  caste  who  prayed  Alubariz-uI-AIulk  to  manh  to  their  relief ; 
but 'as  both  his  eons  were  in  puryuit  of  the  other  Mariitlia  IjandK 
defeatwl  at  Kapadvanj,  the  viceroy  had  no  troops  to  spare  from  the 
ATimedillKid  garrison.  The  N'.igars  accordingly,  sdbing  no  prwspeot  of 
help,  paid  a  sum  of  iJU.OUij  (Rs.  4  Idkks)  and  Antaji  Bhsiskar  retired. 
Kftntaji  and  PiUji,  encouraged  by  this  raid  of  Antsiji'fi,  entered  Guja- 
rJlt  from  did'erent  (juarters.  Kdntaji  again  laid  siege  to  \'adniigar. 
'I'hu  N4gars,  unable  to  ]iay  the  contribution  dem.inded,  leaving  their 
property  fled  apd  Kilntaji  in  his  attempts  to  miearth  the  buried 
treastu'e  burned  down  the  town.  shortly  afterwards  I'mreth  in 
the  Kaii-a  district  suffered  a  Kiniilar  fate  at  the  liandri  of  Krintiiji. 
In  one.  of  his  raids  Pil.-iji  Gdikwar  advancing  ju>  far  as  Baruda  was 
■loet  by  Khanahziid  Kluiu,  the  son  of  the  viceroy.  Distnistuig  the 
issue  of  a  battle  Pihiji  lied  to  Caml«iy,  and  from  Cambay  witlidix-w 
toSorath.  For  these  services  the  emperor  raised  Khdnahzad  Kh:m.to 
the  rank  of  a  noble,  with  the  title  Ghiilib  Jang.-  About  this  time 
Ali  Muhammad  Khan  was  dismissed  from  the  post  of  minister,  and  in 
his  stead  first  iluhiiramad  f5avad  lieg  and  afterwards  Muhammad 
Sulaimfin  were  apitointed.  Kot  long  afterwards  A'li  Muhammad  Khdn 
waa  again  entrusted  with  a  command  and  raised  to  be  governor  of 
Dholka. 

The  ATarathjis  retired  to  the  Dakhan,  hut,  returning  in  a.d.  1726. 
c«->mjK!lled  Mubiiriz-ul-Mulk  to  eouiirm  his  predecessor's  grants  in  their 
favour.  Tlie  emperor  refused  to  acknowledge  any  ccserious  of  revenue 
to  the  Mardthds  ;  and  the  viceroy,  hard  pressed  for  money,  unable  to 
oljtain  support  from  the  court  and  i-eceiving  little  help  from  his  im- 
poverishes! districts,  was  forced  to  impose  fresh  taxes  on  the  citizens 
of  A'hnicdabrid,  and  at  the  same  time  to  send  an  army  to  collect  their 
tribute  from  the  Mahi  chiefs.  As  ]>art  of  the  .-igi-eement  between  Mulxi- 
riz-ul-Mulk  and  the  Manitha  chiefs  Pilaji  was  to  receive  a  share  in  the 
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revonuo  of  the  dletrictfi  sotith  of  the  Mahi.  But  Peahwa  RSjirnv 
Baldl,  to  whom,  as  aijent  of  his  rival  Khantlorftv  D/ihlu'wlo,  Hih'»ji  ^^as 
obnoxious,  gent  Uihiji  Pav;ir  to  ilrivo  I'ihiji  away.  In  th'ls  I.Muji  was 
Buccc^sful,  and  ilcfeutiiiff  Piliji  furcod  hitii  to  sook  the  uiJ  of  Kantnji. 
Kunt^ji,  perceiving  tliat  if  llio  Pc.sh\va  bec.iuie  BUpreme  his  own  inde- 
p<.'ndence  would  suffer,  joined  Pililjij  and  marching'  together  upon 
li:iroda  thoy  c<ti(]cavourc  1,  but  without  success,  to  prevent  tiie  MusaU 
man  governor  S:idt'-\id-din  Khiin  from  entering  the  city.  About  this 
tliue  want  of  fiiuds  forcod  Mul»iriz  ul-Mulk  to  sell  the  greater  part  of 
the  Dhollia  district  to  different  landholders. 

In  tlio  fullowiun;'  year,  am.  1727,  Biljiriiv  Poshwa  bej^u  tp  negotiate 
with  Mub'u-i/.-ul-MuIk.  nndortakin;:,'  that,  if  the  one-fourth  and  one- 
tonth  f^harcs  in  the  rcvomic  of  the  province  wore  guaranteed  to  him, 
he  woidd  protect  (Jujarilt  from  other  invaders.  Tliough  ho  did  not 
consent  to  these  proposals,  the  viceroy  ko  far  accepted  the  alliance  of 
the  Peshwa  as  to  allow  the  governor  of  Baroda  to  aid  Uddji  J*avdr 
against  Pildji.  Pihiji  and  Kantajioutmanu^un'ed  Ud.iji  and  prevented 
him  from  ctTecting'  a  junction  with  tJio  governor  of  Baroda.  who  in  the 
end  was  forced  to  abandon  b')t}i  that  city  and  the  stronghold  of 
Dabhoi,  while  Udaji  rotiri-d  to  ilalwa.  Pihiji  Gaikwar  now  obtained 
lK)H<se8sion  of  Baroda.  Mubtiriz-ul-Mulk,  still  sorely  pressed  for 
funds,  inarched  into  Sorath  to  exact  tribute.  On  reaching  v'iramgam, 
Saliibat  Muhammad  Khiia  BAbi,  *  on  behalf  of  the  Jam  of 
NavAnagar,  presenled  the  viceroy  with  £  1 0,U  .10  (Rs.  1  Zii /.•/»].  and 
fir  this  service  was  i-c  ward  ikI  with  the  gift  of  an  elephant.  Mulj/«riz- 
ul-Mulk  thou  marcht'd  against  Chhsiya,  the  capital  of  the  chief  of 
Porhandar  in  the  south-west  of  K.'ithidviixla.  This  chief,  by  putting  to 
pca,  hoped  to  escape  the  paymout  of  tribute.  But  on  hearing  that 
the  viceroy  prcpust^d  to  annex  his  territory  and  appoint  an  ofliccr 
t()  govern  if,  he  returned  and  agreed  in  pay  a  tribute  of  £4U(.iO 
(Rs.  40,t»00).'  Oil  his  way  back  to  A'hnmhibid,  Mnb;iriz-nl-Mulk 
}ias3Pd  through  Halvad  in  JhalaVcida,  and  there  marrie<l  the  daught/iT 
of  Jliiila  Pnitiipsingh,  the  chief  of  that  district,  whom  he  accordingly 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  tribute.  About  this  time  the  Aieeroy 
received  orders  from  the  emperor  to  jeetore  certain  land  which  he  had 
conhficated,  and  as  ho  neg1e»-ted  to  obey,  certain  ostites  of  his  in  t lie 
Panjfib  wort'  resumed.  In  the  meantime  Krishuilji,  foster  son  of 
Kiintiiji,  made  a  sudden  attacTc  upt>n  Chimpitner  and  captured  that 
fortrcHS,  and  from  that  time  Kiintaji^s  agents  remained  permanently 
ill  Uujarfit  to  collect  his  share  of  the  tributj3. 

In  A.D.  172S  the  minis^tcr  Momin  Khnn  died,  and  in  his  place  the 
emperor  selected  ilomin  Khau's  lirotlier  Abd-ul-Ghani  Kh.in.  Alwut 
tins  time  Asiid  A'li,  govenior  of  .Jun;iga'lh,  alst*  died,  and  on  his  death- 
biu'd  appointed  Salabat  Muhammad  Khan  Lhihl  deputy  governor  of  tluit 
fortress,  Saldbat  Muhammad  Khan  sent  his  son  Sher  Khan  Babi 
to  act  on  Ivs  Ijehalf.  Wlien  the  emperor  heard  of  the  death  of  Asad 
A'li,  he  appointed  (rhuliim  Muhy-ud  din  Kh:'"U,  son  of  the  late  Asad 
A'li,  gi*veru<u-.  Ghnldni  "Muhyud-din  did  not  proceed  to  Jumiga-lh 
but  continued  Sher  Khdn  Bjibi  us  his  deputy.     Mubariz-ul-Mulk,  now 


'  'I'Uc  amount  wns  1,*2.'),000  vM/imiidls, 
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perceiving  thai  neither  PiUiji  nor  Kiintiiji  afforded  any  protection  t<i 
Gajanit,  but  rathor  pillngeclit,  elo^^od  with  tli^  offers  of  iJajirAv  Peshwa, 
and  in  A.d.  172'j  formally  granted  to  him  the  ono-f(»nrt.h  and  one-tenth 
shares  of  the  revenue  of  the  province.  The  Poslnva  accordingly  fietit 
his  brother  Cliimm'ijirftv  to  collecS  the  tributo.  Chimniji  plundered. 
Dholka  and  the  country,  near  Chnmp.iner,  while  Mubtriz-nl-Mulk 
exacted  tribute  from  the  chiefs  on  the  banks  of  the  Vfitrak.  Krintriji 
now  entered  ttnjar.U  and  prepared  for  war  in  case  Chimnjiji  and  the 
viceroy  should  unite  against  him.  His  movements  were  not  interfered 
dth,  and  aft.er  collecting  his  share  of  the  tribute,  he  retired  to  rforath. 
Tlie  viceroy  now  marched  against  the  Kolis.  and  after  destroying  many 
of  them  together  with  tlieir  wives  and  children,  returned  to  A'hraediibad 
by  way  of  MiMlasa  ami  Ahniednagar.  •  Ghulani  Miihy-ud-din  Kh.in, 
governor  of  Jiinjigadh,  who  had  not* yet  proueeded  to  his  command, 
appointed  a  s«»cond  deputy.     Through  the  inlluence  of  the  viceroy  this 

I  appointment  was  not  conlirmod,  and  instca<l   Sher  KhsSn  fJiibi,   son  of 
JSalnbat  Muhammad  Khun,  was  placed  in  charge  of  that  fortress. 
I 


In  Snrat  the  jear  a.d.  1123   was  marked  by  a  severe  Jlood  in  the 
Tnpti  and  by  a  somewhat  terioxis  local  dit-turliance.     The  cnief  caute  of 


^ 


Ihe  disturbance  wtus  Malla  .Mtdiammad  A'li,  a  rich  Mu;>:ilmiin  trader  of 
Curat.  Tills  man  who,  as  Onida-liit-tujjiir  or  chief  of  the  merchants, 
bad  already  a  special  rank  in  the  city,  vvas  tempted  to  take  advantage 
of  the  disorders  of  the  time  to  luisc  himself  to  the  position  of  an 
indejjcndent  ruler.  With  this  object  he  cho$e  as  his  bead-ipiarters  the 
island  of  Pivam  in  the  Gnlf  of  Cambay,  near  the  port  of  tiogha,  and 
there  Bpentconsideralde  sums  in  strengthening  Ihe  island  and  tempting 
settlers  to  place  themselves  under  his  proteuti'ju.  .  Ar  I'lnun  was  not 
popular  Mulla  Muhnmmad  fixed  on  the  village  of  Ath\a,  on  the  left 
l»ank  of  the  Tajiti,  about  twelve  miles  from  its  tnotith.  }Iere  he  Ix^gan 
to  build  a  fort,  but  was  ordered  to  desist  by  !S^»hn4b  Khan,  the  governor 
of  Surat,  from  which  city  the  ]>roposed  stronghold  was  only  Uuee  miles 
distant.  Mnlla  Muhammad  po  far  from  obeying,  persuaded  Heglar- 
lieg  Khan  the  commiinder  of  the  fort  of  Surat  to  hide  with  him. 
Accordingly,  next  day,  J^eglar-IJcg  Kliiin  iKmibjinled  the  governor 
t^ohrab  Khan's  residence,  i»rochtiniing  that  his  own  brother  Teghlx-g 
Kh'iu  was  ajipointcd  governor  of  Surat,  In  the  end  Mulla  Miihanmiad 
A'li  iuductHl  the  chief  merchants  of  the  city  to  jiray  for  the  removal  of 
ohnib  who  pending  receipt  of  orders  from  the  emperor  was  made  to 
hand  over  his  otiicial  residence  in  the  city  to  Teg-lk-g  Khriu. 

In  tlio  same  year.  a.d.  1721),  Jawan  AFard  KhAn  B.-ibi  was  chosen 
governor  of  Petldd,  AH  Muhammad  Kh^n  was  made  colipctor  of 
A'hmedribdd,  and  Ali  Midiammad's  son,  the  author  of  the  Mirat-i- 
Ahmedi  and  his  bruthcr  were  appointed  governor  and  sujierintendent 
of  the  customs  of  that  district.  Ali  Muhammad  Kh'iu  shyrtlv  resigned 
and  was  feuceeedod  by  Kii-l'u  Kh;tn.  At  this  time  Jnwjui  Jlanl  Khiin 
Ihibi,  while  punishing  the  Kolis  of  B.-iior,  proLalily  Bhatod  fikont  fifteen 
iniles  east  of  Broach,  was  killed  ly  a  man  oF  that  triljo,  and  in 
revenge  for  his  death  the  town  of  B^lor  was  plundered.  On  the  death 
of  .lawiin  Mard  Khi^n,  at  the  request  of  Salabat  Muhammad  Kb-in 
Biibi,  his  oldest  sou  Kamiil-ud-din  Kliiiu  Btibi  received  the  districts  o£ 
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Sami  and  Munjpur  and  the  title  oi  Jawdn  Maixl  Khiin.  At  the  eamc 
time  the  second  bob,  Mubummad  Anwar,  with  the  title  oE  Safdar  Kh^n^ 
was  appointed  to  the  governmonfc  of  IWdhiinpiir.  The  viceroy  now 
went  to  Nadicld,  where  Rai  Kishaiidas,  agent  of  Jawau  Mard  Khan, 
received  thr3  district  of  Petliid  in  fann.  From  Nmliad  Mubsiriz-ul- 
Mulk  went  to  cSllect  trilmle  from  Savd^rsingh,  the  chief  of  iihildarva 
in  the  Kewa  Kantlia  alx)ut  tifteen  miles  north  of  BaroJa,  on  the  lianks 
of  the  Mahi,  who,  aft^T  some  lighting^  agreed  to  pay  a  eum  of  £2u00 
(Rs.  20,000).  On  his  way  back  to  A'lxmediibad  the  viceroy  levied 
tribute  from  the  chief  of  Umeta,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Baroda.  As 
Rdi  Kishandiia  failed  to  pay  thu  stim  agreed  on  for  the  farm  of  Petlad, 
an  onler  was  iesued  for  hig  imprisonment.  To  save.himself  from  the 
indi^ity  he  committ*^d*^uicide. 

AVhen  Kiinttiji  returned  from  Somth  he  camped  at  Sanand, 
and  hiis  atlvanced  guard  carried  off  some  of  the  vicero)'^s  elephinte 
which  were  grazing  there.  Men  were  sent  in  pursuit,  but  in  rain,  and 
tl»e  Mar/ilh lis  escaped.  Meanwhile,  at  JSurat,  MuUa  Muhammad  A'li 
continued  to  build  the  fort  at  Atliva,  At  last  his  accomplice,  Beglar-Beg 
Kliiin  the  connuander  of  the  Surat  fort,  began  to  perceive  that  if  thiJ 
Athva  fort  were  completed  the  Mulla  would  be  in  a  position  to  obstruct 
the  trade  of  the  port  of  Surat.  lie  consequently  ordered  him  to  stop 
building.  In  f^pit^j  of  this  the  Slutla  succeeded  in  persuading  Sohrib 
Khun  to  allow  him  to  go  on  with  his  fort  promising  in  retuiii  to  get 
him  coniirmed  as  governor  of  Surat.  Sohrdb  Khan  agreed,  and  the  fort 
was  cunipleted,  and  Sohrab  Khtin  was  duly  appointeil  governor.  As  the 
fort  ^vtis  immediutely  be!i.»w  Surat  the  revenue  of  Surat  waa  greatlv 
diminished,  and  Sohrab  Khiin,  when  it  was  too  late,  saw  his  mistake. 

In  A.D.  1730  Mubilriz-ul-Mulk  went  into  Gohilviida  in  south-east 
Kathiftvada  and  levit^l  tribute  from  Bhfivsingh,  chief  of  Sihor  ;  thence 
he  prm-eeded  to  Mddhupur,  a  town  xmdcr  I'orbandar,  and  laid  it  waste. 
Wliile  engaged  at  Mndbupur,  Moinin  Kluiii,  son-in-law  o£  the  late 
Mom  in  Kluiu,  owing  to  ponie  misunderstanding  with  the  viceroy  sud- 
denly set  out  for  Alimcdabfid  and  from  A'limedabdd  proceeded  to  A'gra. 
The  viceroy  now  niarohed  in  the  direction  of  Kachh  and  refusing  the  offer 
of  a  yearly  tribute  of  about  A.:^:VO0O  (lO,00,UOO  vidhmu din),  a<lvanced 
against  Bbuj.  He  expurieuced  great  dillieulty  in  crossing  the  Ran, 
and  as  the  Kiio  had  cut  off  all  supplies,  and  as  at  the  same  time  news 
arrived  of  disturbances  iu  AliractUiWd,  he  was  obliged,  after  a  month 
and  a  half,  to  retire  to  Rttdhanpur.  Thu  raithor  of  the  Mirat-i- 
Ahmedi  was  ordered  to  suppres-s  the  A'liraedabild  riots,  which  had  arisen 
nut  of  the  levy  of  some  fresh  taxes,  and  was  iuvCbttHl  with  the  title 
of  Ilasau  Muhammail  Kh;hi.  In  this  year  Udaikaran,  Desai  of 
Viranigdm,  was  murdered  by  a  Kasbati '  of  that  town  named  Ali,  and 
Salibat  Muhanmiad  Kluin  Babi,  who  was  sent  to  inveitigat<i  this 
murder,  died  on  his  way  at  PAldi,  a  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
fcjibai-mati,  opposite  to  Ahmedfibdd, 

News  was  now  (a.d.1730)  received  that  Mahfirdja  Abheysingh  of 
Jodlipur    had  l)oen  appointed   viceroy   and    had    reached   Palanpur. 

'  KaHbAlift  luv  Lhn  lU'sctiulant*  of  Iho  Mnsolinin  ffarrisona  of  sonic  UtWMs  of  north 
GnjarAt,     The  Kwbitiu  of  ViruniKini  were  ori;<in:»lly  Tdnk  KAjputs, 
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The  friends  of   order    endpavonrwl  to  nrranpi'e  a   peaceable   transfer 

between  the    MaKdraja  and  the   late  viceroy,   hut    Mulinriz-iihMulk 

determined   tf)  trj'  the  chances  of  war.  and   prepared  for   rosistanee. 

At   this    time   Mir    Ismail,   deputy  of   GhuWm    Muhy-iid-diu  Khan, 

arrived  and  took  charge  of  the  government  of  Jiinagadh  from   Sher 

jj       Khin  Babi,     MahiirajaAbheysing^h.afterniaking  various  appointments, 

I      set  out    with    hie    brother    Vakhatsinirh    nnd    2(»,U0U   men   to    take 

^■pver  the  government  of  Gujarat.     When  he    reached    Pjllanpur  and 

^Hu.w  that   iVlub<iriz-uI-Mulk   was  determined  on  resistance,  he  tient    an 

^Hbrdor  to   Sardar  Muhammad  Gh  >rni  ajtpointing  him  his  minister  and 

^"directing  him  to  take  pi^sseysion  of  the  city  of  A'hmethibid  and  drive  out 

j       the  late  vieeroy.     As  Sardilr  Muhammad  was  not  stnjny  enouyli  to  carry 

out  these  orders  he  awaitetl  the  Mahariija'B  arrival.     When  tiie  Mahjtraja 

reached  Sidhpur  he  was  joined  by  SafdarKhan  Bubi  and  Jaw^ln  MarJ 

Khin  Babi  from  RAdhanpur.  They  then  advanced  to<>ether  to   Adalaj, 

distant  only  about  eight  miles  from  the  capital,  their  army  inereasing 

daily.     Mubuiiz-ul-Mulk  was  already  enearajjed  between    Adiilaj  and 

the  city,  and  on  the  approach  of  the   Mahdrrfja  a  battle  was  fought  in 

which  the  MaMrjija  was  defeated.     Aliheysingh   clianged  his  position, 

and   another  and  blorxlier  engagement  to  ik  place,  in  which  both  sides 

trie<l  to  kill  the  opposing  commander.     But  as  both  Mubdrtz-ul-Mulk 

and  the  Maliiirdjst  fought  disgiiiswl   as  common  soldiers,  neither  party 

succeeded.     At  tirst  the  Mahvrfija  who  luul  the  jwlvantage  in  j»oKition 

I       repulsed  the  enemy,  but    Mubafriz-ul-Mulk   fought  so  desperately  in 

^^hc  river-l)ed  that  the  Hatbods  gave  wa}^     Tliey  rallied  and   made 

^^vnc   more   desperate   charge,   but   were    met,    re]iulsed,     and    finally 

"      pursuetl  a.s  far  as    Sarkhej,     The   Mahiinlja.  who  had  not  expected 

u>  determined  an  opposition,  now  sent  Mimiin  Khdn  and   Amarsingli 

to   negotiate    wtih   x\Jubariz-ul-Mulk,    who   wjls    still  determined    to 

^—Xeeist  to  the  uttermost.     It  was  linally  agreed  that   lIubdriz-ul-Mulk 

^■ihould  receive  a  Bum  of  £10,0U0  (Rs.  1  l<i/ili)   and  s^^hould  surrender 

^^AfhmedabAd  t.o  the  MahdrJija.     Mubdrix-ul-Mulk  aceordtngly  cptitted 

tbe  city  and  left  for  A'gra  by  way  of  LJdejmr. 

The  Mahdrnja  entering  A'bmedilbdd,  ap])ointed  Ratansingh  Hhandiiri 
Iiis  deputy,  and  placed  Fitli-ud-din  Kiuin,  cousin  uf  Momin  Khan, 
in  charge  of  the  city  police.     Shortly  afterwards  Kanradad  Kluln 

Khillori,  governor  of  Pillanpur,  who  had  iiccompanied  the  Atrdiardja 
ito  Gujai-dt,  died.  After  the  death  of  Salill>at  Muhammad  Khsin 
^dbi,  his  B«u,  Sher  Khiln  IMbi,  was  dismissed  from  the  government 
of  Jumigadh.  He  retired  to  his  estates  of  Gogha,  and  when  tlm 
Mahir^ja  arrived  in  Ahmed libdd  he  paid  his  respects,  presenting 
tlie  viceroy  with  an  clnjjhant  and  some  hoi-scs.  The  Mahfirifja 
nfirmcd  the  lands  assigned  to  his  father,  and  reported  his  action 
to  the  emperor.  Momin  Khan  was  maile  ruler  of  Cambay,  and 
Fida-ud-diQ  Khan,  his  cousin,  was  ma<]e  governor  of  the  lands  near 
that  city,  the  revenue  of  whieh  hrtd  \nicn  assigned  to  the  Mnhiriija.  So 
gj'cat  was  the  fear  of  the  Marithsis,  that  Mustafld  Khdii,  the  governor 
elect  of  Surat,  instead  of  proceeding  direct  by  land,  went  to  Cambay. 
From  Cambay  he  moved  to  Broach,  and  from  Broach  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Plliji  Gflikwdr,  promising,  if  allowed  to  retain 
B  1746-40 
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possofision  of  Surat,  to  pay  PH.iji  the  one-fourth  share  of  its  revenues. 
niAji  agreed,  but  Sohrali  Khftn,  ivho  w;ts  still  in  ]»i>s,eession  of  Sufat, 
refused  tn  bunfl  it  over  to  MuBtafid  Kh.'m.  In  this  year  also  Vakhat- 
singli,  brother  of  the  Mahjlraja  Abheysingh,  was  appointed  governor 
of  P.Han,  and  sent  a  deputy  to  act  for  him.  Alimt  the  same  time 
Mir  Fakhr-iid-diti,  a  follower  of  the  late  %'iccroy  Muli6riz-ul-Mullc, 
ledvinn-  bim  seeretly,  came  to  A'hmodjlbirld,  and  in  an  interview  with 
the  Mahtlriija  obtained  for  himself  the  post  of  deputy  govemor  of 
Juniif.jadh.  When  he  procee^h^d  to  take  n\)  his  appointment  he  was 
opposed  by  Mir  Ismail,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  fouo^ht  near 
Amreli  in  central  Kdthidvjida.  Muhamnuul  Pahdr,  son  of  Karinjddd 
Khiin  Jhliori,  was  appointed  gov.ernor  of  Pdlanpur  in  succeBsion  to 
his  father,  and  Jawun  Mard  Khan  was  sent  to  Vadnagiir. 

In  the  following  year,  a.d.  1731,  Bajirav  Peshwa,  entering  GujarAt 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  advanced  ag^iinst  Baroda,  then  in  the 
possession  of  Pilaji  (idikwar.  Afterwards,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
ilahartlja,  tie  visited  Ahmrdabiid  ami  hiid  a  nriecling  with  the  viceroy 
in  the  ShAhi  Ragh.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  Biijirdv  shonld 
assist  Azmatullfih,  the  jjovernor  of  Baroda,  in  takiug  possession  of 
that  town  and  in  expelling  PiUiji  GaikwAr.  By  this  arrangement 
the  viceroy  hopetl  by  playing  of!"  the  Peshwa  against  P*iij5ji,  to  succeed 
in  getting  rid  of  the  latter,  while  the  Peshwa  intended  that  if  Piltlji 
was  forced  to  give  up  Baj-oila.  he  himself  should  gain  possession  of 
that  city.  Accordingly  the  Peshwa,  together  with  an  army  from  the 
viceroy,  marched  on  Baroda.  They  had  scarcely  laid  siege  to  the  city 
when  the  Peshwa  heard  that  Nizam-nl-Mnlk  was  advancing  on  Gujanlt 
agitinst  him.  Abandoning  itl!  ojferations  aguinst  Buroda,  the  Peshwa 
withdrew,  with  all  si>eed,  to  the  Daklian.  Od  his  way  ho  encountered 
the  army  of  Trimlyakrav  Senapati,  \i  ho,  together  with  Pilflji  Ktintilji 
aud  Udaji  Paviir,  had  united  to  leeist  the  pretensions  of  the  Peshwa 
iu  Gujarat,  and  were  also  secretly  leagued  with  the  Nizam.  An 
engngement  was  fought  in  which  the  Peshwa  was  \'ictorious  and 
Trimbakruv  was  slain.'  'I'he  Pes^hw!^  at  once  puthed  on  to  the  Dakhan, 
contriving  to  avoid  t]ie  Niz.*im,  thoDgb  his  baggage  was  plundered  by 
that  chief,  who  had  eami»t:d  at  Gluila  Kiimrej,  on  the  river  Tiipti,  about 
ten  miles  above  Surat. 

During  these  changes  the  city  of  Broach,  which  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  its  fort  the  MarAthtis  had  failed  to  take,  was  governed 
by  AbiifilLili  Beg,  an  odicer  originally  Appointed  to  that  command  by 
W  uMrtz-ul-Mu!k.  Diss;»tislied  that  the  government  of  Gn  jardt  should 
be  in  the  bands  of  Abheysingh^  Abdiillah  B<^g,  in  a. n.  1731,  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  NixAni,  offering  to  hold  Broach  as  the 
Nizam's  deputy.  Nizfim-ul-Mulk  agreed,  appointed  Abdullah  his 
deputy,  and  ennobled  him  mth  the  title  of  Nek  A'lam  Khdn.  About 
the  saote  time  \'akhatsingh,  brother  of  the  viceroy,  withdrew  to  his 
chiefwliip'of  Nagor  in  Jodhpur.  and  A'zmat-ulliih  went  to  Agra.  After 
his  safe  arrival  in  the  Dakhan  Bdjintv  Peshwa  entered  into  an  agi'eement 


1  See  note  on  pnjje  306, 
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obliged  to 


ith   the  Nizam   under  the  tonns  of  which  the  grants  of  Dholka, 

roacli,  Jambusar,   and  \lal<bulal«ld   were  continuetl   to  tho   Nizi'im. 

Momin   Klidn  received  tlio  farm  of  Petldd,  and  Kautiiji  was  Conlinued 

in  the  share  he  had  acquireil  of  the  revenues  of  Gujarjlt.     In  a.d,  17^2 

the  paymaster,  AmAnatdlr  KhAn,  ditnl,  and  was  succeeded  by   Ghul»im 

"asan  Khan,  who  eeiit  Mujahid-tid-diii   KhfSn  to  act  as  his  deputy. 

hrough  the  influence  of  iluUa  Muhammad  Ali,   Sohrtlb  A'li  was  now 

nfimied   as  governor  of  Surat,  and  Mustafid  Khdn  was 

tarn  to  ATamediSbdd. 

PilAji  G^ikwar  as  the  agent  of  the  deceased  Khandur.''iv  Dabhado 
mdpati,  as  the  owner  of  the  fort  of  Songatl,  and  as  tho  ally  of  the 
hils  and '  Kolis,  was  natiinilly  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  viceroy 
AbheyBJngh.  The  n-eent  aeiniisition  of  tlie  town  of  Baroda  and  of  the 
strong  fortress  of  Dabhoi  bad  made  PiMji  etill  more  formidable. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Abheyeing,  who  had  long  wished  to  recover 
baroda  and  Dabhoi  determined  to  ashassinato  Pib'jij  and  this  was 
efFet^ited  by  a  Miirvjidi  at  the  holy  village  of  Ddkor.  The  Marathjis 
slew  the  assassin  and  withdrew  across  the  Mahi,  burning  the   body  of 

PFilaji  at  th-?  village  of  Sanoli  or  Saonli.  fourfcvn  miles  north  of  Buroda. 
Phey  then  evacuated  the  district  of  Bardda,  retiring  to  the  fortress  of 
Dabhoi.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Pilaji  Iho  viceroy  immediately 
advance<l  against  the  Mardthrts,  and,  after  taking  possesBion  of  Baroda, 
laid  siege  to  Dabhoi.  He  failed  to  capture  this  fcjrtress,  and  as  the  rainy 
j  season  had  set  in  and  provisions  were  scarce,  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 
He  then  went  to  Baroda,  and  after  placing  Sher  Khiiji  Balki  in  charge 
of  the  city,  returnal  to  A'hraeddbad.  In  this  year,  a.d,  1732,  Gujardt 
j      was  wa«ted  by  famine. 

^H  Meanwhile  at  Surat  ilulla  Muhammad  Ali  of  Athva  %vas  again  the 
^^Pbusc  of  disturbance.  Resisting  with  force  the  demand  of  a  sum 
^of  £10,000  (Rs.  1  liilik)  by  Hchrab  Khan,  the  governor  of  Surat, 
be  enccoedetl  in  driving  .Sohri^b  Khdn  out  of  the  city,  and  the  govern- 
ent  of  Surat  was  then  usurped  by  Teghbcg  Khdn,  a  brother  of 
eglar-Beg  Khdn.  The  snecess  of  the  Miilla  against  Sorab  Khdn 
ladc  him  so  forgetful  of  liis  position  that  he  arrogated  to  himself  all 
e  emblems  of  the  governor's  office  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  asking 
patent  of  the  governorship  of  Surat  in  the  name  of  his  son  Mi'illa 
'akhr-nd-din.  The  mesBcngc^rs  bearing  these  communications  were 
tercepteil  at  Broach  by  the  patiisans  of  Teghl^eg,  who  determined  to 
move  (his  jHjwerful  cause  of  anxiety.  TeghlMjg  Khan,  inviting 
ahanunad  Ali  to  an  entertainment,  placed  him  in  eoutinement,  and 
ter  keeping  him  in  prison  for  two  years,  in  a,d,  173 1  put  him  to  death, 
'eghbog  also  took  possession  of  the  fort  of  Athva,  and  plundered  it. 
ohrab  KhAn,  seeing  that  he  could  not  recover  Surat,  went  with  Sayad 
~ali  to  Gogha,  where  his  relatives  lived,  and  from  that,  proceeding  to 
vnagar  settled  therc.  When  the  emjKTor  heard  what  had  happened, 
lie  api)ointed  Momin  Khan  to  Surat  and  Teghbeg  Khdn  to  -Cambay. 
Momin  KMn  sent  Sayad  Niindlah  to  act  for  him,  but  he  was 
defeated  by  Teghlwg  Khdn^  who  afterwards  contrived,  in  A.i>.  1733, 
to  be  formally  appointed  governor  of  Surat  with  the  title  of 
Bahidur. 
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When  Umdlidij  widow  of'  Khanderav  Semlpati,  heard  of  tlie 
afisafisination  of  Pil.'iji  fjaikwar.  the  determined  to  avenge  bis  death. 
Collec;ting  an  army  and  takiii£f  with  her  Kd,ntiSji  Kadam  and  DiinMiji 
Giikwiir,  8on  of  Fil;\ji,  slui  niarehed  upm  A'hnieddb^d.  As  the  Maratlias 
failed  to  do  mum  than  slay  a  UAjput  Icailcr  named  Jlvaraj  ihey  came 
to  terms.  In  the  end  it  was  aj^reed  that  in  addition  to  the  one-fourth 
and  the  one-tenth  sharee  of  the  reventio  a  sum  of  £«000  (Re.  80,0l0) 
phoiild  he  paid  from  the  A'hmedrthfid  treasury,  Jawfln  Mard  Khdn 
Iieiiig  kept  as  a  hoslafj;^;  till  the  payments  were  made.  For  hisservioes 
on  this  wcasion  Jawan  Manl  Klvan  was  made  ^«-'vernor  of  Viram- 
gdm.  During  thin  year  an  imperial  order  api^inted  Khuslialehand 
Sheth,  son  of  Stintidas,  Nagar  Sheth  or  cliief  merchant  of  Alimed- 
abjSd.  The  Mariith^s  plundered  llasulalwd  a  mile  south  of  A'hmed- 
abrid  and  its  excellent  lihrary  was  pillaged.  Umi^biii  now  marched 
upon  Uaroda,  and  the  governor,  Sher  KhiSn  Bilbi,  prepared  to  oppose 
the  MariSth^s.  lint  llmAbai,  sending  a  message  to  Sher  Khin, 
explained  that  nhe  had  jiiyt  concluded  a  peace  with  tlie  Maharjija, 
and  was  suffered  to  pass  unmolested.  The  emperor,  satisfied  with  the 
arrangementfl  made  by  the  MahanSja,  presented  him  with  a  dress  of 
honour.  In  this  year  the  Mah:inija  wont  to  court  Ijv  way  of  Jodhpur, 
and  apiK^tolcd  Katansingh  Bhaudari  as  his  deputy,  and  the  anther 
of  the  Wirut-i-Alimedi  as  news  recorder.  In  the  same  year,  A.n.  1733, 
Ghulam  Muhy-ud-din  Khrtn,  governor  of  Juo^gadh  died,  and  his  son 
Mir  Hazabr  KhtSn  was  selected  to  KU  his  place. 

Meanwhile  as  the  Manlthds  had  not  received  tJieir  rights,  J^doji 
Dt'ihliAtle,  son  of  Um.-ib'ii,  returned  to  tJujarat.  Peace  was  concluded 
on  tlie  former  basis,  and  Jadtiji  marched  into  Sorath  to  exact  tribute. 
In  this  year  the  Ko!is  of  the  Chunval  and  Kankrej  committed  many 
exeesses,  and  a  Uiij[mt  noble  was  robbed  in  the  Pdtan  district.  Jn 
the  meantime  Sohrrib  Khan,  the  former  governor  of  Sarat,  who  had 
been  kindly  received  by  Hhavsinghji  the  chief  uf  Sihor,  liegan  to  raise 
a  following  and  was  appointed  collector  of  arrears  in  Sorath.  He  chose 
Sa}'ad  Niirullali  as  hie  doj>uty,  and  sent  him  to  recover  the  revenud 
for  the  current  year. 

On  the  death  of  SaWbat  Khtln  Hubi,  though  the  Mahsli-dja  had 
endeavoured  to  get  Sher  Kh6n  Babi  appointed  in  place  of  his  father, 
Gogha  hatl  been  granted  to  BurhAn-ul-Mulk,  who  chose  Sohr/ib  Kh4n 
as  his  deputy.  At  this  time  8her  Khiin  Bdbi  was  at  Baroda,  and  bis 
younger  brotlior,  though  he  resisted,  was  compelled  to  leave  Gogha. 
The  deputy  govornor  of  8orath  eomplainefl  to  the  governor  of  the 
oppressive  conduct  of  Sohrrib  KhAn.  Hut  liurhau-ul-Mulk  supported 
Sohrab  and  having  obtained  for  himself  the  government  of  Sorath,  sent 
Sohrtlb  Khdn  as  his  deputy  to  Juni'igarlh.  In  \.v.  1734,  Ratansingh 
Bhandd.rl,  the  deputy  \nceroy,  who  hehl  in  hatred  BMveingh,  son  of 
Udaikaran,  the  hereilitary  oflicer  of  MramgctQ"i>  persuaded  Jawdn- 
Mard  Kh^n  to  irajirisoii  hira  and  send  liira  to  ATimedibad.  Jawan- 
Mard  Khan  went  so  far  as  to  arrest  Bhdvsinghj  but  was  forced  by 
his  supporters  to  release  him. 

In  tliis  year  Sher  Khdn  Babi,  governor  r.f  Baroda,  went  to  visit  bia 
lands  at  Balasinor^  leaving  Muhammad  Sarbuz  in  command  at  Barud^, 
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Mwhadttji  CaikwiT.  brother  of  PilAji,  who  then  hfld  Jambfisar,  eoiuling 
to  Songad  to  Ddmnji  for  aid,  marched  on  Baroda  with  a  strong 
force.  The  garrison  made  a  brave  dcFencc,  and  Shcr  Khtiu  lieariug 
of  the  attjick  at  lUli'tsinor,  called  for  aid  from  Ratansingh  Chandari, 
the  dei»uty  viceroy,  who  directed  Moiuju  Khfin,  the  govenior  of 
C'ainbay,  to  join  Sher  Khun  and  drive  bick  the  Marathas.  Sher  Kh;in 
started  at  once  for  Baroda.  But  Mfihadaji  leaving  a  sufficient  force 
before  the  town  pushed  on  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  meet  Sher 
KhAn,  and,  though  he  and  his  men  fought  bravely,  defeated  him,  and 
then  returntd  to  Baro<la,  Shor  Kh'm  retiring  to  Bdlasinor.  Momfn 
Khiin,  who  arrived  after  Sher  Khiin's  defeat^  did  not  deem  it  prudent 
to  engage  the  Manlthris,  and  retired  to  Caml>ay.  In  t!ie  meautime 
the  garrison  of  Baroda,  hopeless  of  succour,  eurrtmdered  the  town,  and 
since  that  day  Baroda  has  continued  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the 
•G^ikwar  family. 

Since  JawAn  TMard  Kh'in's  cajtturc  of  BhAvfiingh  of  Viramgam  he 
had  become  much  di.slikcJ.  For  this  reason  Ratansingh  Bhamlari,  the 
deputy  viceroy,  transferred  him  to  Kadi  and  Bij^lpur,  and  in  his 
place  appointed  Sher  Khdn  B/ibi,  whose  father  Muhammad  t^aldbfit  Khc^n 
Biibi  liad  been  a  popular  governor  of  \*inimg;im.  At  this  time  Dhanriip 
Bbandjiri,  governor  of  Petldd,  died,  and  the  farm  of  the  districts  of 
Nadiad,  Arliar-Matar,  PetlAd,  and  Mahudha  was  given  to  Moniin  Klidn. 
Mulla  Mulianimad  A'li  managetl  to  write  letters  from  his  confinement 
at  Sural  to  the  Nizdm ;  and  as  that  chief  was  now  not  far  from  Surat, 
he  wrote  urgently  to  'J'eghlwg  Khiiu  to  release  him.  Teghbcg  Khan 
put  the  Mulla  to  de!»th,  and  bribing  the  Nizi^m's  messenger,  gave 
out  tliat  be  had  died  of  joy  at  his  release.  Kluishalchand,  the  chief  of 
the  merchants  of  A'hmedabad,  having  had  a  difference  with  Ratansingh, 
"Was  forced  to  leave  the  city,  and  sought  Bhelter  at  Cambay  and  after- 
wards at  Junagadh.  Jawau  Mard  Khan,  who  wap  of  an  ambitioua 
temperament,  now  conceived  the  doHigu  of  conquering  Idar  from  Anand- 
pingh  and  Kaisingh,  brothers  of  the  Maliiiraja  Abheysingh.  He 
accordingly  marched  u])ou  Idar,  taking  with  him  as  allies  Aghrdji 
Koli  of  Katosan  and  Koli  Amra  of  Klol  Kanrah.  In  tin's  strait 
Anandsingh  and  Rjiisingh  sought  the  aid  of  Malhsirniv  HolkAr  and 
Ranoji  fcjindia,  w!io  were  at  this  time  in  Mdlwa.  The  Mardtha  chiefa 
at  once  marched  to  the  help  of  Idar,  and  JawAn  Mard  Khan,  dis- 
believing the  report  of  Manitha  aid,  continued  to  advance  until 
he  found  himself  opposed  by  an  overwhelming  force.  Negotiations 
were  entered  into,  and  Jawiin  Mard  KhAn  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  of 
£17,50t>  (Rs.  1,70,000).  Of  the  total  amount  .£2500  (Rs.  25,000) 
were  paid  at  once,  and  Zoniwar  KhAn,  brother  of  Jawdn  Mard  Khi^n, 
and  Ajabsingh,  agent  of  Aghrdji  Koli,  were  kept  as  hostages  until  the 
balance  fehould  be  paitL  Jn  this  year  Teghbeg  KMn  of  Snrat  caused 
»  wealthy  merchant  uauied  Alimed  Chalabi  to  be  assassinated,  and 
confiscated  his  property.  He  also  caused  a  fanatic  named  -fia^ad  A'li 
to  be  put  to  death  by  certain  Afghilns,  as  he  considered  that  he  might 
oxcite  sedition. 

Ill  the  following  year  {.\.!>.  1  735)  Dholka  was  as.^igoed  to  Ratan- 
singh BLandiirij  and  through  the  inlluence  of  Burhciu-ul-Mulk^  Sobi'db 
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Khan  was  ajip minted  fi^ovcrnor  of  Vframgrlm.  Ratansingh  resented  this^ 
ami  eveiitnully  Virainjjfam  was  conferrod  on  the  Mahiliiija  Abheysing^h. 
Whcu  tliis  ui'dLH'  rea».-hetl  Sohrab  Khfln,  he  forwarded  it  to  ]i\»"hin- 
ul-Mulk,  and  in  consequence  of  Burhan-ul-Mulk^e  remonstrances, 
tJie  arrangements  were  changed  and  Sohrdb  Kh^n  appointed  governor. 
Upon  this  Sohrab  KhAo,  leaving  Sditak  Ali  as  his  deputy  in  Junsigacjih, 
marclu'd  for  Vimmgam ;  while  Ratansingh  Bhandi^ri,  hearing  of 
Sohnib  Kluin's  a]>pronch,  summoned  Momln  Kh'm  and  others  to  his 
asgistanee,  and  witli  his  own  army  proceeded  to  Dholka  and  plundered 
Koth.  From  Koth  he  advanced  and  pitched  at  Haralah,  al>out  ten  miles 
from  Sohrab  Khdn's  camp,  and  here  he  was  joined  by  Momin  Kh^n 
and  others  whom  he  had  summoned  to  support  him.  After  the  union 
of  these  forces  he  marched  to  Dholi,  siv  miles  from  Dhandhuka,  at 
wliiith  place  Snhnib  Khan  was  then  encamped.  Hataneingh  Bhandiiri 
now  proposed  that  pt-ace  should  be  concluded,  and  tLit  Sohrslb  Ehdn 
should  enjoy  Viramgiim  until  final  orders  were  passed  by  the  emperor. 
8afditr  Khan  Rsibi  and  others  went  to  Sohrilb  Khjln  and  endeavoured 
to  bring  him  to  consent  to  these  terms  ;  but  he  would  not  listen,  and 
on  b<jth  eides  preparations  were  made  for  battle.  During  the  following 
night  Ratansingh  BSiandi'iri  planned  an  attiick  on  Sohrdb  Khdn's  cam]>. 
The  surprise  was  complete.  Sohrdb  Khdn's  troops  tied,  and  himself, 
mortally  wounded,  shortly  afterwards  died.  By  the  death  of  SiihrJ^b 
Khin  the  family  of  Kfizim  Beg  Ivhdn  became  extinct.  He  wasbm-ied 
at  feihor  in  K^iUiiavsifla. 

After  this  success  a  single  horseman  attacked  and  wounded 
Ratansingh  BhaodjSri  in  two  places.  The  horseman  was  at  onc?e  slain, 
but  no  one  wiis  able  to  recognize  him.  Rat^^nsingh,  who  in  two 
months  had  recovered  from  his  injuries,  now  determined  to  attack 
Alomin  Khan,  as  that  otJicer  in  the  recent  stryggle  had  ^uken  part 
with  Sohriib  Khdn.  Momin  KhjSn  hearing  of  Kataneingh's  inten« 
tions,  withdrew  to  Cambay.  In  the  course  of  tliis  year,  on  the 
expiry  of  the  period  of  the  farm  of  Mahudlia,  Arhar-M6tar,  And 
Natliiid,  tlK-fcc  districts  were  transferred  from  .VlomSn  Khin  to  Safddr 
Khan  Bjibi.  Kalidnchand,  a  man  of  low  origin,  was  apjxiinted 
to  Viramgrfim  in  place  of  Sher  Kh.in  Bribi,  and  instead  of  Sohrdb 
Khiin,  Muhsin  Khitn  Khdlvi  was  made  deputy  governor  of  Sorath. 

About  this  time  Drfmiiji  Giiikvvfir.  who  had  l>een  chosen  by  Umibili  as 
her  representative  in  (lujanit,  appointed  Rangoji  to  act  as  his  agent. 
Kdnfcaji  being  dissatislied  with  tliis  arriingement,  in  \vlji(  h  his  rights 
were  ignored,  marciied  into  Gujanit.  Hang-ji  met  liim,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  at  A'nand-Mogri,  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Kaira,  in 
which  Krinbiji  was  defeated  and  bis  son  killed,  In  consequence  of  this 
reverec  K(tnt4)ji  retired  to  Pethid.  Momin  Khan,  who  with  his  array 
Was  drawn  up  near  PetlAd  to  oppose  Rangoji,  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  Cambay,  where  peace  was  conL-lnded  «>n  condition  that  D^maji 
should  receive  the  one-fourth  sliare  of  the  revenues  of  the  country 
Horth  of  the  Mahi,  As  the  districts  where  these  Ijattles  were  fought 
were  held  in  farm  by  Safdar  Khitn  Btibi,  he  suffered  mucli  loss,  and 
consequently  retired  to  Rjidhanpnr.  Rangoji  was  joined  by  l^iimi'iji 
Gaikwar^  and  these  two  leadiu-s  went  together  to  Dholka.     "^\'Uiie  they 
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Were  there,  Bhjivsinfjli  of  Viramg-am  inntotl  them  to  that  town,  hoth 
on  account  of  the  annoyance  he  suffered  from  the  Mdvvddia  and  tliat 
he  tniorht  take  vens^Janoe  on  the  Ka»hAtis  for  the  murder  of  his  father 
Udaikaran.  He  accordintrly  treacherously  admittetl  the  Mar,ith/i«  and 
slew  Danlat  Muhammad  'iVink,  brother  of  the  murderer  of  Iiis  father, 
and  exp)elled  the  rest  of  the  Kasbdtis,  whilii  Kahin,  thu  Marvadi 
•dministratur,  wae  permitted  to  go  to  Ahmedabad.  Leaving  Rangnji 
at  Viramgam,  Diimi5ji  marched  into  Sorath  to  levy  tribute  from  tlie 
ciiiefs,  and  after  collecting  a  injrtion  of  his  dues,  retumetl  to  tiie 
Dakhan.  In  the  following  year  (a.d.  1736)  Rangoji  advanced  as  far 
as  Bdvia  near  Dholka  wasting  the  country.  Ratansingh  Khanddri,  the 
deputy  viceroy,  marched  against  him,  and  forced  him  to  retire  to  Virara- 
'&m.  Katanslogh  pursuctl  the  Marathas  to  Viramgam.  attacked  and 
featcd  them  capturing  their  baggage,  hut  failed  to  prevent  them 
taking  shelter  in  the  town.  Alwut  this  time  Bonie  Mar*SUia  horse  who 
were  at  Sarndl,  otherwise  called  Thasra,  joined  the  Kolis  of  those 
parts,  advanced  with  them  against  Kapadvanj  and  without  any 
Berious  resistance  succeeded  in  capturing  the  town.  Meanwhile 
though  Ratansingh  had  summoned  Momin  Khiin  to  his  aid,  he  delayed 
coming,  as  he  began  to  scheme  indepeudeuce  at  Camlsiy. 

Ratansingh  Bhanddri  heard  that  Pratfiprdv,  brother  of  Dam' ji,  and 
Deviiji  Tjlkpar  were  ailvancing  on  A'hmedalisd  with  10,OUU  horse. 
At  first  he  thought  this  a  device  to  draw  him  from  Viramgim,  to 
whose  walls  his  mines  liad  reached.  Ou  ascertaining  from  trusty 
epies  that  the  I'ejwrt  was  tnic,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Viramg.tm, 
returned  rapidly  to  A'hmediihad,  and  pushing  fonvard  to  meet 
Pratfipitiv,  exacted  tribute  from  the  chiefs  on  the  banks  of  the  Vatrak. 
As  I'ratiiprav  drew  near,  the  governor  of  the  Bhil  district  retired 
before  him,  and  he  continuing  his  advance,  passed  through  Valad  and 
Pethapm',  and  so  by  way  of  Cbh;U;>  reached  Dholka.  Here,  through 
Muhammad  Ismii!,  the  governor  of  Uholka,  he  demanded  from  the 
Bhanddri  his  share  of  the  revenue.  Afterwards,  leaving  SOtHi  horse 
in  Dholka,  he  went  to  Dhandhuka.  In  the  meantime  K**ntajj,  who 
vrH6  a  follower  of  lirtjirdv  Peshwa,  joining  with  Malharrdv  Holkar, 
advanced  npon  Idar,  and  coming  against  Danta,  plundered  that  town. 
Some  Ndgar  Brdhmans  of  the  town  of  Vadnagar,  who  were  settled  in 
Danta,  tried  to  escape  to  the  hills,  but  were  iutercepti'd  and  pillaged. 
The  Marri this  then  proceeded  to  Vaduagar  and  plundered  the  town. 
From  Vadnagar  they  went  as  far  as  P^ilanpur,  where  Pah^r  Khan 
Jhilori,  being  unable  to  oppose  them,  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
£10,000  (Ks.  1  liikh).  Kant^ji  and  MalhArrdv  Holkar  then  marched 
into  Marwar,  while  Pratdpniv  and  Kangoji  crossed  over  from  Dhan- 
dhuka into  Kathiiivada  and  (Johilvdda.  About  this  time  Muh'immad. 
Pahdr  Khiin  Jlmlori  was  ai»i>oiated  deputy  go  vera  or  of  P<itanon  l^half 
of  V^akhateingh.  As  no  settlement  of  his  demands  on  the  revenues 
of  Dholka  had  yet  been  made,  Prat^prdv  returned  to  that"town  and 
sent  Narhar  Pandit  to  receive  the  tribute  due  to  him.  Afterwards 
proceeding  to  Baroda  with  Rangoji  they  were  summoned  to  Sorath 
by  Ddmaji  to  assist  him.  Sher  Khiin  Bdhi,  who  up  to  his  time  had 
been  at  Kau'a,  now  came  to  ATimedAbitd,  and  as  the  deputy  viceroy 
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was  diBplpaswl  with  Momin  Khjin*s  conduct-  when  VJramwKm 
was  besk'sjed,  he  appointt-J  Sher  Khfin  his  own  deputy  at  Pethid, 
Arhar-Miitai-,  and  NadiiSd.  Affcerwaids  on  Momin  Khiin's  rcmon- 
strunce  Siihhdchand  Jfdrvjidi  was  appointtxl  to  examine  tlie  accounts 
and  receive  the  revenue  in  (dace  of  Sher  Khan.  In  a.l.  1737  Danuiji's 
brother  Prataprdv,  returning'  to  his  country  after  exacting  trilmte 
from  the  chiefs  of  Sorath,  died  of  small-pox  at  Ivjinkar  near  Dholka. 
Momin  Kht4n  seeing  that  tSher  Kh:in  had  not  yet  left  Kalra,  collect«?«l 
Eoinc  men  and  canie  to  PetlaJ,  while  Sher  Kh<4n  went  to  Dehjjnin  and 
awaited  the  de]»arture  tif  Hangoji.  Ratansingh  Bhamhiri  ma<ile 
preparations  to  help  Sher  Khan  and  Momin  Khan  returned  to  Cambay. 

At  this  time  as  the  Mahflriija  Ahlicysingh  was  not  in  favour  at 
court,  Momin  Khfin  was  apijoiuted  lifty-fourth  viceroy.  As  he 
was  unable  to  effect  anything  by  himself  he  persuaded  JawAn  Mard 
Khdn  Hiibi  to  join  him  by  a  promise  of  the  government  of  I'tUan 
and  directed  him  to  proceed  and  take  up  that-  appointment.  Now  the 
JluSloris  w«'e  allies  of  the  Rittlioth;,  and  Pahar  Khrin  Jhalori,  then  in 
comnuind  of  PAtan,  oppoeetl  Jawdn  Mard  Klidn,  but  Wiis  linally 
obligoti  to  vacate  Piltau.  Momin  Khan,  who  h'ld  not  hitherto 
producetl  the  order  appointing  him  viceroy,  now  made  it  public  and 
Ix'gjin  to  aut  ae  viceroy  with  the  title  of  Najm-ud-dauUh  Momin 
Khiin  Hahtidur  Firiiz  Jang,  and  in  A.D.  1737  sent  a  copy  of  this  oi-der 
to  Abdiil  Ilusain  Khdn,  tlie  deputy  minister,  and  to  Mustafid  KhAn, 
who  held  the  oiEce  of  Kazi. 

Sher  Khdn  Bahi,  \vi^^hing  to  remain  neutral,  retired  to  "Balasinor 
and  Momin  Khiin  Bumraoned  Kangoji,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cambay,  to  his  asRistanee.  Kangoji  agi-eed  to  aid  hiin  in  expelling 
the  Rfiirv^dis,  on  condition  1hat,  if  sucoessfiil,  he  shoulil  be  granted 
one-half  of  the  prmluce  of  Gujarat  except  the  city  of  Alimtnlribjld,  the 
lauds  in  the  neighbonrhoi>d  of  the  city,  and  the  port  of  Cambay. 
Tliis  dististrous  alliauce  with  the  Mariitbas  gave  the  labthliow  to  Mugiial 
power  in  Gujartit,  which  otherwise  might  have  lingered  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century.     Momin  KliAu  liveil  to  repent  liis  conduct. 

When  Tlatansingh  Bhandari  hoard  of  the  appointment  of  Momm 
Khjm  to  l>i3  viceroy  he  wrote  to  Mahinija  Abheysingh  for  orders. 
Meanwhile  he  sent  Muhammadan  officials  to  Cambay  to  persuaile 
Momin  Khnn  to  take  no  further  steps  until  a  reply  bhuuld  Ijo  received 
to  the  reference  Momin  Khfin  had  made  to  Agra.  The  reply  of  the 
Malidrilia  was  that  Ratansingh  t-houKl  resist  Jfomfn  KhiJn  if  he  could. 
Iiatanpingh  prepared  to  defend  Ahmcdahad  while  Momin  Khtin 
collecting  an  army,  camped  at  the  Nslransar  lake. 

From  the  Njiransar  lake  where  Momin  Khan  remained  oncampotl  for 
one  and  a  lialf  montlis  collecting  his  partisans  he  advanced  to  Sojitra, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Jawdn  Mard  Kliin  B6bi ;  and  proceeding 
together  ^hey  came  to  Vasu  under  Petliid,  about  twenty-six  miles 
from  AhmecUhdd,  and  from  Vasu  to  Kairo,  alwut  eighteen  miles 
from  the  capital,  At  Kaira  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vdtrak,  where,  owing  to  the  incessant  rain,  they  were  forced  to  remaiu 
for  about  a  mouth.  When  tlie  rain  abated  and  the  rivers  were  forda*Me, 
Momin  Khdn,  mo\ing  to  Ahmedabad,  eneamped  in  front  of  the  city 
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on  the  Kdnkarij'a  tank  and  prepared  for  a  siege.  About  the  same  time 
Momin  Klisin's  manajjer,  Vajeram,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Song-ad  to 
Eolicit  Damjiji  to  march  io  person  to  his  asMstance,  arrived  and 
informed  him  that  Damdji  would  join  him  shortly.  Zorawar  KhAn^ 
who  had  been  left  at  the  Maratha  camp  as  security  for  the  pa)'Tnent 
of  the  Iribute,  was  recalled,  and  instead  the  district  of  ParAntij 
was  formally  assigned  to.  the  Man-itliae  in  paymen^  of  their  demands. 
Some  of  the  Mahar/ija's  guns,  which  were  being^  sent  to  A'hmed&b^d 
by  his  agents  at  Siirat  through  Cambay  for  facility  of  transit,  were 
al>oat  this  time  captured  by  a  party  of  Momiu  Khan's  men.  When 
Ratansingh  Bhanddri  wrote  to  the  Mahtiraji-i  of  .Mornin  Khan's  advance 
on  A'hmeJiibnd,  the  Maharaja  was  much  displeased,  and  went  from 
the  emperor's  presence  in  anger.  The  nobles  fearing  the  eonsequenees, 
Recalled  him,  and  persuaded  the  emperor  to  re-appoint  him  viceroy  of 
Gujarat. 

Momin  Kh^n  was  secretly  enjoined  to  disregard  the  ilahdrdja'B 
appointment  and  persevere  in  expeiling  the  RfitUods,  and  was  assured 
of  the  emperor's  approbation  of  this  line  of  conduct.  Ho  tlierefore 
continued  to  prosecute  the  siege  with  vigour.  Jn  the  meantime 
another  order  was  received  from  tlie  imfierial  court,  confirming  the 
reappointment  of  the  Mahiinija  and  appointing  Fida-ud  din  Klian  to 
guard  the  city  with  500  men,  directing  also  tlxat  Momin  Kh-'»n  ghould 
return  to  Cambay.  It  was  further  stated  that,  as  Ratansingh  Hhandiiri 
bad  acted  oppressively,  some  other  person  should  be  appointed  deputy 
to  fill  his  place,  and  that  in  the  meantime  a  Rajput  noble,  named 
Abhaikaran,  was  to  carry  on  the  government.  t>bortly  before  this 
Muhammad  Bdkir  Khdu,  son  of  Muatamid  Kh^in,  joined  Momfn  Khan 
from  Siirat,  while  Stidik  AH  Kh  in  and  his  nephew  reinforced  him 
from  JunAgadh.  When  Momin  Klian  was  informed  of  the  purport  of 
tlie  imperial  order  he  agreed  to  return  to  Cambay,  provided  Ifatansingh 
Bhanddri  would  quit  the  city,  hand  over  charge  to  Abhaikaran,  and 
admit  Fidi-ud-dfn  Khan  and  his  men  into  tlie  city.* 

Ratansingh  Bhandari  determined  not  to  leave  the  city,  ftnd  prepared 
to  defend  himself  to  the  last.  DamAji  (H^ikwar  now  joined  Momin  Khdn 
fiom  Songad.  Momin  Khrfn  met  DanuSji  at  I'sanpur,  three  miles 
from  A'hmedab^id,  and  made  great  thow  of  friendship,  calling  him 
his  brother.  When  L'atanBingb  Bhandfiri  heard  of  the  arrangements 
made  between  Daintiji  and  Momin  Khrtn,  he  pent  a  message  to  Dnmsiji 
saying,  'Momin  Khan  has  prom'eed.  Rangoji  half  of  the  revenues  of 
Gujarat  excepting  the  city  of  Ahuiedf^bad,  the  lands  immediately  round 
it.  and  Camljay.  If  yon  will  join  me,  I  will  give  you  half  of  every- 
tbing  not  excepting  the  city  nor  Camljay,  and  will  send  to  your  camp 
some  of  my  chief  landholders  as  security  if  you  agree.'  D^maji 
showed  this  to  Momin  Khdn,  and  asked  him  what  ho  pro^Kised  to  do. 
Momin  Kh^n  now  perforce  agreed  to  do  the  same ;  but  in6tea<l  of 
Cambay  offered  to  make  over  to  the  Maratbiis  tho  whgle  district 
of  Vijamg;'im.  Danuiji,  accepting  these  terms,  ceased  to  negotiate 
with  Ratansingh.  He  then  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Dudesar,  and 
returning  in  the  same  year,  ad.  1738,  he  and  Hangoji  began  active 
operations  against  A'bmed&b^d.  Their  bombai-dment  did  so  much 
a  1746-41 
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damage  to  the  city  that  Mtmnn  Kli-in  repentoil  having  called  them 
to  his  aid,  and  foresaw  that  if  the  Alai'athas  once  cjained  any  portion 
of  the  city  it  would  bo  no  oiisy  matter  to  drive  them  out.  Momia 
Khan  now  sent  the  writer  of  the  Mirilt-i-Ahmedi  to  Katansingh 
Blmndilri,  in  hopes  that  he  might  withdraw  ]>eaceably,  but  Rataneingh 
refused  to  liston  to  any  terms.  After  some  time  the  Mnpalmans  under 
Kiizira  AH  Khau  and  others,  and  the  Kanithiis  under  Baburav 
endeavoured  to  take  the  city  by  storm,  but  after  a  bloody  contest  wcie 
forced  to  retire.  Next  day  Katansingh,  seeing  that  he  could  not  long 
hold  the  city,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Moniiu  Khjin,  and,  on 
receiving  a  sum  of  money  for  hie  expeuses^  and  on  being  allowed  to 
retire  with  the  honours  of  war,  left  the  city. 

Momin  KhAn  entered  Ahmcddbjld.  On  the  capture  of  the  citj\  in 
accordance  with  Momin  Kh^in's  engagement,  half  of  it  was  handod  to 
the  MarAthas.  RIomin  KhaH  eent  news  of  wliat  liad  taken  place  to 
the  emperor,  and  appointed  Fidd-ud-din  Khixn  bin  deputy.  Ddmaji, 
who  in  the  meantime  had  been  to  Sorath,  noAV  returned  and  was  met 
by  llangoji,  Avho  accompanied  him  a.s  far  as  the  iKinks  of  the  Mabi, 
whence  Kangoji  proceeded  to  Ilholka.  Aft«r  s])ending  a  few  da^'s  at' 
Dholka,  Raugoji  rcturneil  to  A'limeilflbnd  and  took  charge  of  his  share 
of  the  city,  which  comprised  the  Raikliar,  Khdiijehiin,  and  Jam^ilpur 
quarters  as  far  as  the  Astoria  and  Rnipur  gates.  '1  he  city  was  thus 
equally  divided,  and  the  Astoria  and  Haipur  gjitcs  were  guarded  by  the 
Marutbf^s.  At  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Ahmedabtid  were  chiefly 
Muliaiumadans,  and  the  MaratlinB,  aeeustomed  to  extortion,  attempting 
to  oppress  them,  tliey  rose  against  tlie  strangers,  and  after  a  severe  affray 
exi»Ued  the  greater  part  of  them  from  the  city.  Momin  Khan,  thougk 
eecrdtly  plea.«ed,  afl'eeted  ignorance  and  sent  Fida-ud-diu  Kluin  to 
reassure  Kangoji.  I'bis  with  some  difhculty  he  succeedetl  in  doing  and 
Rangoji  remained  in  the  eity.  JawAn  lilard  Nluln  was  sent  to  PiUan, 
and,  instead  of  Farfintij,  the  district  of  Khoriilu  was  granted  to  Zordwar 
Khitn  Bubi. 

With  the  cessation  of  Mar.-itbi  oppression,  ATimedabM  began  to 
recover  it.s  splendour  and  opulence.  The  emjieroT  was  much  pleased 
with  Momin  Khiin,  and,  rai^inghis  rank,  presented  him  with  a  drcse  of 
honour,  a  sword,  and  other  articles  of  value.  At  the  close  of  the  rainy 
season  Momfn  Khan  went  to  h-vy  tribute  from  the  chiefs  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sabarmati,  and  Raugoji  was  asked  to  accompany  him.  'J  bey 
marched  to  Adalaj  whence  Fidtl-ud-di'n  KhAu,  the  deputy  viceroy, 
returned  t<»  the  city  aeciimpaniod  by  Ri^mdji  as  deputy  of  Rangojt 
>Jawan  Ward  Khan  and  Sbor  Kh.'in  Biibi  now  joineti  the  vioeroy^s 
camp,  and,  about  the  same  time  Ilatliising,  chief  of  Pethiipur,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  viceroy  and  settled  his  tribute.  From  Adalaj  they 
advanced  to  MAnwi,  and  were  met  by  the  Mansa  chief.  From  Af^insai 
they  i)roceedeil  to  Kadi, and  from  Ka»Ii  to  Bijripur.  After  Momin  Khan 
left  tlie  j>eople  of  Aiimo<liibj1d  were  l.adiy  treated,  and  Ha.ng«'ii, 
leaving  hia  brother  Akoji  in  camp,  returned  to  the  capital,  whence  he 
mtarched  towards  Virarag;im  and  8orath.  Momin  Khiln  went  from 
Bijflpur  to  Idar,  and  there  levied  tribute  from  the  chiefs  of  Mohanpur 
and  Raniisan. 
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When  Momm  lCli;in  arrived  at  Idar,  A'natitlsin;j:'i  and  RiSisingh, 
brothiTs  of  Mahiiriiji  AljheyHny;h,  went  to  lum  and  paid  tho  tribute 
of  Mohaupur  and  Raniisan  as  l>e:ng  \athin  the  limits  of  the  Idax 
territory.  Tlio  mattoi*  was  amicaUly  settled,  and  the  two  brothers 
accumpanied  the  viceroy  as  far  as  the  Liar  frontier,  when  A'nandsfingh 
retumetl  to  Idar,  and  lli'iisingh,  at  Momin  Khan's  ro(j[Ucstj  remained 
•with  him.  Momin  Kh:in  undertaking  to  jiav  the  expenses  of  his  men, 
Prathirdj,  the  clucf  of  Mausa,  a-reed  to  pay  £2;-5UO  (Us.  L';3,000J  and 
tlic  cliief  of  Varsoda  ClUJO  (Rs.  10,U(J'|)  as  tribute.  At  this  time 
Sher  Muliammad  Khrin  Babi  was  ap])i)int4!d  to  snceeed  Mir  Dost  A'li 
as  deputy  governor  of  SomtU,  The  Manithiis,  who  h:td  attempted  to 
deprive  some  of  the  Rasulabfid  and  Batwa  Sayads  of  their  land,  were 
attacked  l>y  the  Mwhammudan  populatinn,  and  a  few  men  were 
woundwl  on  either  side.  ALimiii  Kbln,  receiving  tribute  £n»m  various 
chief*,  hjwl  now  reached  Fnlanpur,  and  PAhar  Khdn  Jhiilori,  the 
governor  of  that  i)lace,  was  introduced  to  the  viceroy  by  Sher  KhAn 
Babi.  As  news  was  now  received  that  Deviiji  Takpar  was  advancing 
through  the  Biu'oda  districts^  Momiu  Khdu  marched  towards  Ahmedd- 
ba<l,  dismissing  Pah«r  Kh'm  Jhalori  on  the  Pdlanpur  frontier.  Jawan 
Mard  Kh^n  BAbi,  apjiointing  his  brother  Safdar  Khfln  Bdbi  as  hia 
deputy  at  Patan,  pushed  forward  in  advance  for  A'hniedabiid.  Mdmur 
Khan,  who  had  been  chosen  by  Mir  Huzabr  A'h  as  his  deputy  io 
Sorath,  now  arrived  and  com])lained  to  Morain  Khan  regarding  Sher 
Khan  Bribi's  appointment.  Momin  Kbdn  said  that,  as  neither  had 
ftjisaraed  charge  of  their  duties,  tliey  should  await  final  orders  from 
the  emperor.  He  then  advanced  to  Hajipur,  and  thence  encampal  on 
the  side  of  the  city  near  liahrdmpnr  and  t,>ccupied  himself  in  strength- 
oning  the  city  defences.  Prom  that  camp  he  proceeded  to  Isanpup 
four  miles  south  of  A'htnedslljdd  on  his  way  to  levy  tribute  from  the 
Koli  chiefs  of  the  banks  of  the  Vdtrak.  After  this  he  pnjcceded  to 
Kiilej  on  the  Vatrak  and  levied  tribute  from  the  Koli  eliiefs  of  tliat 
neighbourhootl.  Hearing  tliat  Diimji]i  had  left  Songad,  and  crossing 
the  Mahi  had  gone  to  Arils,  Momin  Khiu  struck  his  camp  antl 
returned  to  the  city,  while  Diimaji  g^iing  to  Dholka  marched  from 
that  to  Sorath.  Momin  Khan  now  permitted  Sher  Khi'in  to  retm*n  to 
his  lands  in  Gogba,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Junagadh  and  took 
charge  of  the  office  of  deputy  governor. 

In  A.D.  1738,  Mir  Iluzabr  Khdn,  the  governor  of  Sorath,  died,  and 
as  Sher  Khan  had  occupied  Jundgadh,  and  taken  into  his  employ  all  the 
troops  of  Mir  Dost  Ali,  Miimiir  Ivhiln  was  obliged  to  resign  his  pre- 
tensions and  return.  The  emperor  now  appointed  Himmat  A'li  Khtin, 
nephew  of  Momiu  Khdn,  governor  of  Sorath,  and  he  wrote  to  his  uncle 
to  chooso  a  fitting  dejmty.  Momin  Khan,  as  the  Mardtha  incursionB 
into  Sorath  increased  yearly,  and  as  Sher  Khdn  Bdbi  was  a  man  able 
to  liold  his  own  with  them^  suffered  him  to  remain  as  deputy.  When 
Ddmdji  returned  to  ViramgJm,  after  levpng  tribute  from  the  chiefs  of 
Sorath,  he  was  obliged  to  march  against  Kdnji  Koli,  the  chief  of 
Chhaniiir  in  the  Chunval.  As  he  could  not  prevail  against  them  he  was 
forced  to  call  on  Momiu  Khdn  for  aid.  Momin  Khiin  sent  Fidd-ud-dfn 
Kh4n  at  the  bead  of  a  well-e<xuipped  army.    On  their  approach  the. 
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Kolis  fled,  and  the  village  was  burned,  and  Fid<l-ud-din  KhAn  returned 
to  the  capital.  DAm.iji,  leaving  Rangoji  as  his  deputy,  returned  to 
Soncjad.  In  thia  year,  a.d.  17:JS,  Hindust\Q  was  invaded  by  the 
great  Persian  NMir  Sh'ih,  Delili  Siicked,  and  the  enii>eror  nuule 
prisoner.  Except  that  coin  wa'i  struck  in  Nadir^s  name^  the  ooUapee 
of  Mughal  power  caused  Utile  change  in  Grujariit. 

In  A.D.  173)  Fid»-ud-din  Khan  was  sent  to  levy  tribute  from  the 
chiefs  on  the  banks  of  the  SAbarniati,  and,  accompanied  by  Jawan 
Mard  Khiu  Uabi  and  Kfija  Rriisingh  of  Idar,  marched  to  Chardrah.  As 
the  villaije  uf  l^anmul  under  riijdpur  liad  been  assigned  to  the  author  ct 
the  Miri'it-i-A'l»tnedi.  he  acc^omptnied  Fid;i-ud-din  Khin,  who  marched 
to  Ahraodnaijar,  and  demanded  tribute  from  Jitsingh  of  Mohanpur  and 
Ranasan.  J it&ingh  resisted  and  a  doubtful  battle  was  fought.  Ne\t 
day  Fida-ud-di'u  K.h;^n  changed  hip  position  and  again  attacked  Jitsingh, 
who  being  defeated  agreed  to  pay  £10;)0  (118.10,000).  They  then 
went  to  I  liar,  where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  llAja  Ratifing, 
who  presented  the  leaflcrR  with  horses.  From  Idar  they  proceeded 
to  Vadnagar,  which  was  under  Jawan  Mard  Khan,  who  also  received 
them  courteously  and  presented  horses.  The  army  then  inarched  to 
Visalnagar.  On  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Viealnagar,  Jawdu  Mard 
Khiin  re<[uested  Pida-ud-ilin  Khiin  to  subdue  JAmaji  the  Koli  chief  of 
Thara- Jampur  in  tiio  Kiinkrej,  who  waa  tiien  at  BAlisana  under  F.^tan 
and  who  was  continually  plundering  the  country.  Fida-ud-din  Khin 
marched  to  Ualisiina,  but  Jiimii  [i  Hed  to  Thara-Iiimpur  without  risking 
a  battle  and  the  ^Iuh'^mma'lans  plundered  Thara-Jampur.  From 
IMHsdiu  Fidft-ud-di'n  inarchelto  Kadi,  and  allowing  Jawdn  Mard 
EMu  to  return  to  i'atau  proceeded  to  Alimeflabdd. 

At  Ahmedilbid  disputes  between  Rangoji  and  Momi'n  Kh-in 
regarding  the  goveruraent  of  the  city  were  frequent.  In  one  serious 
disturbance  .\lomin  K  han  was  worsted  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace  and 
grant  Rangoji  his  lialf  share  both  in  the  govern mant  and  revenue,  wliitJi, 
since  the  affray  in  A. o.  1738,  Moniin  Khrin  had  vsnthhold.  A  formal 
agreement  was  drawn  up  but  did  not  long  remain  in  force.  About  thia 
time  Momin  Khnn's  nephew  Muhammad  Momin  Ivhiln  Fiakkshi  received 
a  patent  granting-  hitu  the  title  of  Nazjir  A'li  Khrin.  The  year 
A.D.  173U  was  marked  by  a  disastrous  flood  in  the  Sjlbarmati.  In  this 
year  also  the  Mai'ilthas  under  Chimnaji  A  pa  achieved  the  memorable 
success  of  taking  the  fort  of  Bassein  from  the  Portuguese. 

In  A.D.  IT'tO  on  his  return  from  Sorath,  Dflmdji  Gaikwir  took 
Rangoji  to  the  D.ikhan  and  appointed  Malbiirniv  Khuui  his  deputy 
at  Aliraed.il/id.  Fida-ud-din  Khan  met  the  new  deputy  at  Isaiipur 
and  escorted  him  to  the  city.  Shortly  after  FidA-ud  din  Khdn  and 
Nazar  A'li  Khiin  started  to  collect  tribute,  and  JsAviin  Mfl,rd  Kkin 
Bent  his  brother  ZonUvar  Khan  BAbi  to  accompany  them.  They 
advanced  against  J  >jibhora  under  Bahyal "  eighteen  miles  east  of 
ATimedabad  in  the  Bhil  district  and  fonght  with  the  chief,  who  agreed 
to  pay  tribute.  Thence  they  wejit  to  Atareumba,  where  the  Kolis 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  carry  off  their  cannon  agreed  to  pay  tribute. 
The  force  then  proceeded  to  Maudva  and  levied  a  contribution  from 
the  Mandva  chief.     They  neit    went    to    Kapadvanj,    and    passii 


tliToagh   Bdlasinor  reached  Virpur  under    Lutidviida.      Here,    from 
tenltflnsingh,  agent  of  the  LunavAda  chiuf,  they   received  two  horses 
Bnd  £oOO   (Rs.   auUO)   as  tribute.      While   at    LuntivAda    aa    order 
of  recall  came  trom   Momin   Kh.'in,  who  intimated  that    Malhjvrrjiv 
•Khi'ini  had  laid  up  large  stores  of  grain  and  eontemiilatcd  war.     Fidii- 
ud-diii     Kluin    at    once    pxii^hed     forward    through     Bdlilsinor     and 
Kapadvanj,  advancing  rapidly  towards  the  cajiital.     On  the  way   he 
received  a  Hocond  despatch  from  Jlomin  Klutn  saying  that,  as  the  risk 
►  of  war  had   for   the  present  parsed,  thov  f-honld  advance  to  Pethld, 
where  they  would  find  Malharrav   Kht'mi  and  settle   with  him  alKint 
the  revenue  accounts.     Thi?y  continixed  their  march,  and   in   two  days 
reached  Kaira,  being  joined  on  the   way  by   Muhammatl   Kuli   Khdn, 
10  was  oliarged  with  messages  from  ilouiin   Khiin.     At    Kaira  they 
'found  Muhammad   Iliisain,  fiephow  of  Fidii-ud-din   Khdn  who   had 
sent  with  a  force  to  Malmdiia.     As  MalharMv  Khiini  was  at  Pinj 
Kaira,  Fida-ud-din  Khfin   expressed  a  wish  to   meet   him,  and  it 
"Vas  agreed  that  both   sides  should  go  to  the  Pefhld  district  and  there 
^settle  the  disputed  collections.     Shortly  after  tliey  met  and  arrange- 
ments were  in  progreii.s   when  the   Kolis  of  the.liliil   district  rebelled 
Abdul  tlusain  Khjin  and  Vajer'un  were  sent  agains-t  them.     After 
burning  two  or  thr«e  villages  thie  detachment  rejoined  the  main  body, 
and  not  long  after  all    returned  to   Ahmediibiid.     During  a.d.  17iO 
BAjiniv  Peshwa  died. 

In  A.I).  17'1-1  Momfn  Khrtn  went  to  Cambay,  and  while  ref.iding  at 
Ghi{5ppur  near  that  city  received  informatii>n  that  Damfiji  had  again 
appointed  Hangoji  his  deputy  in  plac-e  of  MalhaiTAv  Khuni,  and 
shortly  after  Rungoji  aixivod  at  Petbid.  At  tiiis  time  Momin  Kkin 
turned  his  attention  to  the  falling  off  in  the  customs  revenue  of  Cambay 
and  appointed  Tsratiil  Muhammad  colleetor  of  customs.  As  he  was 
anxious  to  clear  some  misunderstanding  between  Rangoji  and 
himself,  xMomin  Khiln  set  out  to  vntit  Kargoji  and  assure  hini  of  his 
good  wishes.  At  thip  time  Bluivsingh  of  ViranigfSm,  who  found  the 
Mar^th^s  even  more  troublesinne  than  the  Muhamniadans,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  Malluirrav's  recall,  fcuddenly  attacked  the  fort  of  Yiramgj^ni 
and  with  the  aid  of  eume  Arabs  and  Roiiilhis  expelled  the  lilarfitha 
gJirrison  and  prepari'd  to  htJd  thf-'  fort  tjn  his  own  aceonnt.  Shortly 
after  Iiangi>ji  demanded  that  a  tower  in  Ahmedalrfid,  whith  had  been 
raised  a  8tf»ry  by  Momin  Khan  so  as  to  command  the  residence  of 
the  Maratha  d«'puty  at  the  Jamf^lpur  gate,  fhould  be  reduced  to  its 
original  height  At  the  same  time  he  suggetted  tJiat  Momin  Kh.4n 
and  he,  uniting  their  forces,  ehould  advance  and  expel  Bhavsingh 
from  Vlran)gfim,  Momfn  Kh;in  agreed  to  both  propotials.  'J  he 
addition  to  the  tower  was  pulled-down,  and  Momin  Khtin  and  Hangoji, 
marching  against  Virauigjlm,  laid  siege  to  the  town.  Bh?lvsitigh 
made  a  gallant  defence,  and  Momin  bhiin,  who  was  not  ?orry  to  see 
the  MarjithsiS  in  difTiculties,  after  a  time  left  them  jind  marched  to 
Kadi  and  Bijrfpiir  to  levy  tribute.  Rangoji  continued  the  sicf^e,  and 
as  Bhdvsiugli  saw  that  even  without  Momin  Khan  the  Maratha  army 
■was  sufficient  to  reduce  the  place,  ho  agreed  to  surrender  Viramgrfm, 
provided  the  fort  of  I'dtdi  and  its  dei>endent  villages  were  granted 
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to  liiin.  Pang^iji  atji-ceti,  and  thus  the  M»r<tthj5s  ag^n  ob(n.inod 
j-josi^fssion  of  V'irani^^.'im,  wliilc  l*h.ivsirigh  iicqiiircJ  Pntdi,'  a  property 
wliitli  his  JescendantH  hold  to  this  day. 

When  Morai'n  Kh/in  arrived  at  Mdnsa,  alx)ut  twenty-six  miles 
north-west  of  Ahniedal>iUl,  hearing  that  DdmAji  had  crossed  the  Malu 
with  10,000  men,  he  at  once  retanied  to  the  capital.  '  Dumdji  arrived 
at  M.'Jnsa  and  besieged  it.  The  vhich  and  Koljs  defendwl  the  place 
bravely  for  alxint  a  month,  when  it  fell  into  Damaji'B  hands,  who  not 
only  cleared  the  priekly-pear  stockade  which  surrounded  it,  but  also' 
burned  the  town,  From  Mausa  Ddmtiji  marched  to  Sorath.  On 
his  return  he  laid  siege  to  Broach,  a  fort  which,  from  its  natural 
strength  as  well  as  from  its  favourable  position  on  the  Narbida,  it  had 
been  the  constant  ambition  both  of  Dimilji  and  of  his  father  PiljSji  to 
capture.  On  the  approaih  of  Diimiiji,  Nek  Alam  Khan,  who  held  the 
place  in  the  intcrehte  of  the  Niz.im,  j)ropareil  tf>  defend  tiie  fort^  and 
wrote  to  tlic  Nizam  for  aid.  In  reply  the  Nizam  warned  OitmAji 
not  to  atta^'k  his  possessions.  On  receiving  this  letter  Dfinulji  raised 
the  siqje  and  returned  to  Songad,  It  seems  probable  that  concessions 
wore  made  to  tentpt  Ddmilji  to  retire  from  Broach,  and  that  the 
GAikwdr's  share  in  the  Broach  custolns  dates  from  this  siege. 

In  A.D.  1711  in  a  battle  Wtweeu  Kjiiin  Kiili  Khan,  governor  of 
Dholkti,  and  Ran  go  ji'g  deputy,  the  Mariithfls  were  defeated.  Momin 
Kh.in,  at  the  nquosst  «jf  Rangoji,  made  peace  between  them.  Fidi- 
ud-diu  Khrtn,  who  Imd  recently  kicn  raised  in  rank  with  the  title  of 
Bahjldur,  starting  to  collect  tribute  burned  down  the  refractory  Koli 
village  of  Dabliora,  and  placing  a  post  there.  ])aBseil  to  SAtmubji, 
B.4lafciiior.  and  'lluisra.  After  the  battle  at  Dholka.  the  building  by 
Kangoji  of  the  fort  of  Borsad,  caused  renewed  fighting  Ijetween  tho 
Muhammiwlaris  and  Marat  has  of  Dholka.  At  the  request  of  Mulu%m- 
mad  Hadi  Kh.in,  governor  uf  Dholka,  Fida-ud-din  Kh^n^  passing 
through  Mahudha  to  Petlad  puHlied  forward  to  help  him.  In  the 
meautime  a  battle  was  fonght,,  in  which  the  Marflthds  under  Malh^m^T 
attacked  Muhammad  Msidi  Khan,  and  after  a  sliort  contest "  withdrew. 
Nest  day  the  Muhammadans,  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Fidi- 
ud-din  Khiin,  benicged  Sojitra.  A  letter  was  written  to  Raugoji. 
asking  the  meaning  of  the  attaK.'k,  and  he  rephed  excusing  himself 
and  attributing  it  to  the  ignorance  of  Malharr^v.  Muhammad  Hadi 
Khan  and  the  author  of  the  Miriit-i-A'hmedi  eventnally  met  Rangoji 
at  Borsad,  and  set  tied  that  ho  ami  Fidd-ud-dhi  Khan  shouM  come 
together  and  arrange  mutters.  But  Rangoji  in  his  heart  intended  to 
fij:ht  and  wrote  to  his  de]mty  RjSmilJi  at  A'hmeddbdd  to  be  ready  for 
war.  Walhrirrav  now  joined  Rangoji  at  Borsad.  At  this  time  many 
misundersiandings  and  several  lights  between  the  Mariithils  and  the 
Muhammadatig  were  appeased  by  Moinin  Khi'm  and  Rangoji,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  ill-feeling  among  their  suborilinates  and  a  certain  distrust 
of  each  o^^er's  designs,  appear  thi'oughout  to  have  maintained  a  warm 
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mutual  resraitl,  Ddmilji  from  his  stronp;hold  iit  Sonnjud  was  too  much 
occupied  in  Dakban  polifics  to  fjive  much  atlention  to  GuJTvrat. 
Raujjoji,  On  the  other  hand,  ffaincd  so  much  influence  with  the  Gujarat 
chiefs,  that  at  one  time  he  sueceeded  iu  eai^ag-iug  Sajansingh.  Hajari 
in  his  service,  and  also  induced  Hfija  Kaisjno;h  of  Idar  to  join  him. 
But  Morain  Khtin  detadied  Knisingh  from  this  alliance,  hy  placing 
him  in  charge  of  the  pottt  of  Amali^ira  and  fj^rautiujL^  him  the  districts 
of  Moddsa,  Meofhrej,  Ahmednagai",  Panlntij,  and  Ilarsol,  Jloreover 
the  customary  Gujarat  sum  at  tirst  sent  daily  hy  Rangoji  to  Raja 
Raii^ingh  for  the  expenses  of  his  troops  had  befi;un  to  fall  into  aiTears, 
R-ija  lldisingfh  made  his  peace  with  Atomiu  Khan  through  the 
mediation  of  Nazar  A'li  Khan,  Momui  Khan's  nephew,  who  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  leading  ppirits  of  the  time. 

In  A.I).  17t2  in  another  lijujht  ljet\\«x'u  the  Mari^thas  and  Muham- 
madans  in  Ahmcdakid,  the  Muhauimudans  gained  a  slight  advantage. 
After  this  Rangoji  left  the  city,  appointing  as  before  Hdmjiji  as  his 
deimty,  and  joining  Jagjiwan  PavAr  went  to  Borsad,  where  he  had 
built  a  fort.  At  this  time  one  Jivaudas  came  with  authority  from 
the  Kizam  to  act  as  collector  of  Dholka,  part  of  the  lands  assigned 
to  the  NizAm  as  a  personal  grant,  but  failed  to  enlorue  his  position. 
Shortly  after  this  Raja  A'uandsiug  of  Tdar  was  killed,  and  his  bruther 
Hiiising,  taking  leave,  went  to  Idar  to  settle  matters.  Momin  Khiin 
had  his  patent  increased  to  the  personal  rank  of  commander  of  tiOQO 
with  a  contingent  of  6000  cavalry.  He  received  a  dress  of  honour, 
a  jewelled  turban,  a  plume,  six  pieces  of  cloth,  an  elephant,  the  order 
of  Mnhi-maratib,'  and  the  title  of  Najra-ud-daulah  STomin  Eh^^n 
BaliAdur  Diliiwar  Jang.  DifEcrenecs  again  bvoku  out  between  Momin 
Khfin  and  Rangoji,  and  again  mattorB  Avere  settled  -by  a  friendly 
meeting  between  the  two  chiefs  at  Borsad,  where  Rangoji  had  taken  up 
his  ri»sidenee.  Momin  Khau  now  went  to  PetUid,  and  from  that  to 
Cambay,  where  he  was  taken  ill,  but  after  six  weeks  came  to  Vasu, 
where  Rangoji  visittid  him.  Here  though  again  unwell  ho  went  to 
Dholka,  and  j^h'^rtly  afterwards  he  and  Rangoji  marirhcd  vt\nm  Liinbdi, 
which  at  this  time  is  mentioned  as  under  \'iramg;im,  \Vhile  before 
Limbdi,  Rangoji  was  summoned  by  Dam:iji  to  help  him  against  Bajm 
Ksiik,  and  at  once  started  to  his  assistance.  Alorain  Khiin  now 
marched  into  GuhJlv.ida,  and  pri)ceedt;d  by  LoIiiUia  to  Gugha,  then 
under  the  t;harge  of  a  resident  dejmty  of  Sher  Kluhi  Bsibi.  Hero 
be  received  tribute  from  the  chief  of  Sihor,  and  from  that,  mai'ching 
into  Ildliir,  went  against  Navanagar.  The  Jjim  resisteil  for  tweufy 
days,  and  eventually,  on  his  agreeing  to  pay  £50(i0  (Ks,  5(>,0U0)  as 
tribute,  filomin  Khdu  returned  to  Ahmcdiibfid.  During  his  a})si>nce 
iu  spite  of  stubborn  resistance  Nazar  A'li  Khsln  and  Vajenim  had 
collected  tribute  from  the  Koli  chiefs.  Eangojv,  wlio  had  now  left 
Damjlji,  joined  battle  with  Biipu  Naik  ero  he  crossed  the  Mahi,  and 
BApu  NAik  turned  back.  Rangoji  therefore  remained  at  Borsad,  but 
hearing  that  Momin  Khan's  illness  had  become  serious,  he  went  once 
or  twice  to  ATimeddbad  to  visit  him, 
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In  A.D.  1743  Momiii  Kbrin  died.  His  wife,  fearing  lest  Fidd-ud- 
din  Khiu  and  .Mut'taUhir  Klidn,  Momin  Khan's  son,  would  deprive 
her  of  her  estate,  souyiht  the  protection  of  Rang'oii.  In  the  meantime 
J^idi't-ud-din  Khiin  and  Miiftiikhir  Khtin  rect»ived  an  imperial  order 
to  carry  on  the  government  until  a  new  viceroy  should  be  appoint^-ML 
At  this  time  a  man  named  Anandnim,  who  had  been  disgraced  by 
iloniln  Khan,  went  over  to  Kantjoji  and  incited  him  te  murder  FidA- 
ud-din  Kh'in  and  Muftakhir  Kh,ln.  Kangoji  with  this  intention 
invited  them  hnth  to  his  lioiiso,  but  his  heart  failed  him,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Fidti-ud-dln  KhAn  went  tp  Camhay.  Rangoji  now  de- 
termined at  all  hazaixli?  to  aeeassinate  Muftakhir  Khfin.  With  this 
object  he  took  Muftakhir  Khsin's  asgoeiates,  Vajer.ira  and  K;iim  Kiili 
Klinn,  into  hie  eoiilidt-nce.  Muftakhir  Kh/ln  accidentally  heard  of  his 
designs,  and  remained  on  hi.s  guard.  As  Rangt^ji  had  f-iilod  to  carry 
out  iiis  promise  to  raisse  iSher  Kluin  l?rtbi  to  the  post  of  deputy  viceroy, 
Sher  Khan  advantvd  to  iJholka  and  bc^an  plundering  some  Cambnj 
villages.  Raugoji,  after  another  futile  attempt  to  assassinate  Muftakhir 
Khrin,  sent  for  hia  deputy  Uam.iji,  who  was  then  in  the  neighbaurhootl, 
and  prepared  to  Kght,  Muftakhir  Kh:in.  on  hid  i>art,  summoned  FidiU 
ud-diu  Khiln  from  Cambay,  and  in  a  few  days  they  suofeixletl  in  uniting 
their  forces.  Sher  Khvu  Bjibi  deserting  the  cause  of  Ranguji,  the 
Mar^thds  were  worsted  and  Rangoji's  house  was  besieged.  Ransroji, 
being  hard  pressed,  agreed  to  give  up  AnandrJlm  and  to  surrender  both 
Borsad  and  Viramgdm,  Sher  Khiln  Babi  becoming  his  security.  ■  In 
this  way  Fida-ud-din  Klidn  became  sole  master  of  GujarAt. 

Sliortly  after  DrfniJ^ji  Gaikwjtr  rotumel  from  SiitWa  and  came  to 
Canrbay.  In  the  metmtime  I^ingoji,  who  had  been  living  with  Sher 
Khan  BAbi,  his  security,  contrive  i,  with  the  connivance  of  »Sher  KhAn, 
to  escape  together  with  his  family.  FidA-ud-din  Khan  was  so  greatly 
enraged  with  Sher  Khan  fortius  treachery,  tba*;  8hor  Khrin  leaving 
A'hmedibid  ou  pretence  of  hunting,  escaped  to  Bal^sinor,  where  his 
wife  joined  him.  Fid.i-ud-din  Kh.in  put  A'nandram  to  death,  while 
Rangoji  through  the  aid  of  Sher  Khan  BAbi's  wife,  made  goo«l  lii-? 
escape  to  Borsad.  Fidii-ud-din  Khiin  hiwl  set  out  to  collect  tribute, 
when  news  arrived  that  Kliandeniv  (Jrukwfir,  brother  of  Dumiiji  had 
crossed  the  Mahi  and  joining  Rangoji  batl  laid  sietre  to  Pethid.  On  hear- 
ing this,  Fidil-ud-din  a*  once  returneil  to  A'hmeddbiid,  and  sent  Viilabhdas 
Kotwdl  to  Khanderav  to  complain  of  the  misconduct  of  Rangoji. 

After  the  death  of  Momin  Khtin,  Jawau  ^fard  KhAn  lisibi  was  the 
greatest  noble  in  (lujanit.  Uc  l^'gan  to  aspire  to  ]»ower,  and  I'ida- 
udnUn,  who  was  not  tjood  in  the  held,  had  thoughts  of  apjointing 
him  as  a  deputy.  While  matters  were  iri  this  state,  and  Jawan  Mard 
Khtin  was  •already  laying  claim  to  the  revenue  of  the  district  round 
Ahmedlibiid,  an  order  wa.s  received  appointing  Abdul  Aziz  Kh.in  the 
commander  of  Junnar,  near  Poona,  to  be  viceroy  of  Gujariit.  This 
oriler  wo*  forged  by  Abdtil  A'ziz  Kh;in  in  Jawjin  Mard  KhAn's  inter- 
ests, whom  he  appointed  his  deputy.  Though  Fid.-l-ud-dln  Khfin  doubted 
the  genuineness  of  the  order,  he  was  not  powerful  enough  to  remove 
Jawdn  Mard  Khan,  who  acoordingly  proclaimed  himself  deputy 
vnceroy.     At  this  time  the  troops,  clamorous  ou  account  of  arrears, 
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placed  l«ith  Fulti-ml-tliii  Kbi^n  and  Muftakbir  KlifSn  under  confmemcDt, 
Jawan  Manl  Khan  assumed  cbarfi^e  of  tlic  city  and  statiotiod  liis  own 
men  on  puard,  AVIiile  Fid^-ud-diu  Khdn  and  Muftakir  Khan  were  in 
continement,  KUandcrjlv  Gtlikwilr  sent  thorn  a  message  that  if  they 
would  eaase  the  f<">i*t  of  Petl^d  to  be  surrendered  to  him,  he  would  help 
them.  To  tliis  they  returned  no  answer.  Fidil-iid-tlhi  Klidn  now 
entreated  Jawan  MarJ  Khiln  to  interfere  l»etween  him  and  his  troops, 
Jawan  Mard  Khiin  acctu'dingly  i)ersua<le<l  the  mutineers  to  release 
Fidd-ud-din  Khsln,  who  eventually  escajied  from  the  city  and  went 
to  A'gra. 

Meanwhile  Rancfoji  continued  to  press  the  »\e^c  of  Petlrid  and  the 
commander,  A'tjha  Muhammad  Hueain,  after  in  vain  appenlinof  for  help 
to  Jaw^n  Mard  Khiin,  was  forced  to  surrender.  Kanfjoji  demolished 
the  fort  of  Pctliid  and  marched  upon  Ahmedabjid.  As  he  ajtproaobed 
the  city  Jawan  Manl  Khdn  Bcnt  the  wntcr  of  the  Mirat-i-A'bmedi 
and  Ajikl)8ino:h  to  nep^otiate  with  Kangoji,  who  demanded  all  his  former 
rights  and  possessions. 

News  hail  now  reachetl  Dehli  that  a  false  viceroy  was  govcrninf*' 
Gujariit,  and  aecordingjly  Muftakhir  Khiin  was  chosen  fi£ty-sevet)th 
viceroy,  the  order  explaining'  that  Abd(jl  A'zlz  htul  ne\er  been  appointed 
viceroy,  and  directintj  Jawim  iMiU-d  Khan  to  \vithdravv  from  the 
Citnduct  of  affairs,  Muftakhir  Khan  wtis  perplexerl  how  to  sict.  He 
succeetle*!  in  pertiuailinf;^  his  troops  that  he  would  l>e  able  to  pay  them 
Iheir  arrears,  and  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  order  to  Jawiln  Mard  Kluln ; 
and,  as  he  dared  not  displace  hiiti,  he  informed  JawAn  Mard  Khiin  that  he 
had  appointed  liini  as  Iiis  deputy,  and  that  he  himnelf  would  shortly  leave 
A'hmidiiU''id.  Ja%vdn  Mard  Khdn,  so  far  from  olx^yin^,  ordered  Muftakhir 
Kh^in'tj  house  to  be  t^urronndcd.  Eventually  Muftakhir  Khan,  leaving 
the  city,  joined  Rangejii,  and  then  rctire<l  to  Camhay. 

KhanderiW  Gaikwilr  returned,  and,  with  the  view  of  cnforeing  his 
claims^  uniting  with  Itangoji,  marche<l  to  Banjar,  about  five  miles 
south  of  A'liniediilxid.  Jawjin  Mard  Khan  issuing  from  the  city 
campctl  near  the  Kankuriya  take.  Narhar  Pandit  and  Krishnriji  un  In^half 
fif  the  Marsitlia  leaders  were  sent  to  Jawjin  Mard  Khan  to  demand  tlieir 
former  rights  and  possessions.  Jawiin  at  first  refuaid,  but  in  the  end 
gave  way  and  the  Mariithiis  appointed  Uidu  Jloriir  deputy  of  the 
city.  Sher  Khan  Biibi  now  returned  to  BAhkinor.  Khanderdv  and 
[{jinjiji  then  went  to  Dholka,  Rangoji  to  Pctlad,  and  Khanderav 
Griikwfir  to  Sorath.  Fida-ud-din  Khan  requested  Rangoji  to  help 
Muftakhir  Khan  ;  he  reidied  that  he  was  willing  to  help  him,  but  had 
no  money.  Kangoji  then  accompanied  t'idii-ud-din  Khiin  to  Candiay, 
where  Muftakhir  KliJin  was.  ^Negotiations  w^ere  entered  into,  and  the 
Khilns  tried  to  collect  £10,000  (lis.  1  AiA-A)  which  Rangoji  asked  for 
to  enable  him  to  make  military  preparations  to  aid  them.  'J'hey  raised 
iSOOO  (Rs.  80,0uU)  with  great  diffinnUy  and  admitted  Hangoji's  Naib  ' 
to  a  sliare  in  the  administration.  Rangoji  \vi[hdrew  to  Borsad  with 
the  £8U00  (lifci.  SU.UUO)  uuder  the  pretext  that  when  the  remaining 
£20lO  (Ra.  20,000)  were  paid  he  would  take  action.  Fida-ud-ilin 
Khrtn,  annoyed  at  Rangoji's  conduct,  weut  to  reside  at  Dhowan,  a 
village  bclongiug  to  Jidam  JAlia  Koli. 
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In  A.D.  1 744  Jawan  Mai  J  Khan,  after  appointing  one  of  hie  brother^ 
Zoniwar  Kluio,  liis  deputy  at  Tfitan,  and  keeping  liis  otlicr  brother 
Saf(.lar  Khfin  at  A'lime<li'tbii(l,  ndvivnccil  from  the  city  to  Kadi  to  collect 
tribute.  His  next  step  wan  to  invite  Abdul  A'ziz  Khfin,  the  ommandcr 
of  .liinnar,  noarPoona,  to  join  him  in  (nijaitSt.  Alnlul  *Vziz  accordingly 
set  out  fitim  Junnar,  taking  with  him  FatehysSb  Khiin,  commander  of 
the  flirt,  of  Miillier  in  Biiylii'n  and  liuMamr.'iv  Maratha.  Hireetinj; 
his  march  in  the  Hifit  instauee  to  Sunit  lie  w;ts  tliere  watehed  in  ihe 
interests  *ji  Ddm'^ji  (ijiikwar,  hy  Dcvfiji  Tukjtar,  tbe  lieutenant  of  tlrat 
chief,  who,  seeing  that  on  leaving  Surat,  Atxlul  A'ziz  continued  to 
advance  to  A'hmedabfid,  pursued  I  im  to  Kim  Kathodra,  alx)nt  fifteen 
miles  north  west  of  Surat,  and  there  attacked  him.  In  the  enji^age- 
raent  Bevaji  Tiikpur,  who  had  gained  over  KustamnSv  Maratha,  or« 
of  the  leadinff  men  in  Alidiii  xVziz's  army,  was  victorious,  Alxhil 
Aziz  Khfin  retired,  hut  was  ko  closely  followed  Ity  the  ManithaB,  that 
at  l-Tiuoli  he  was  forced  to  leave  hie  elephant,  at*d,  mountinf;  a  horse, 
flpd  with  all  speed  towards  Broach.  Un  reaching  the  Narhada  he 
failed  to  find  any  boats,  and,  as  his  pursuers  were  close  upon  him^ 
putting  his  horse  at  the  water,  he  tried  to  swim  the  river ;  but,  sticking 
fast  in  the  mud,  he  was  overtaken  aud  slain  by  the  Mardthifs. 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Alidiil  A'ziz,  JawAn  Mard  Khiin  thought 
of  joining  Muftakhir  Khiin.  Ere  he  couhl  carry  this  jdan  into  effect, 
the  emperor  receiving,  it  is  said^  a  present  of  £20,000  (Rs.  2  IdkAn) 
for  the  nomination,  appointed  Fakhr-nd-daulab  Fakhr-ud-din  KhAn 
Shnjrtilt  Jftng  Bididdur  flfty-eitrbth  viceroy  of  Gujarat.  The  new 
viceroy  forwaiiled  a  blank  paper  to  a  banker  of  liis  acquaintance 
namal  Sitiin'mi,  asking  him  to  enter  in  it  the  name  of  a  fitting  doputv. 
Sitsirrfm  filled  in  the  name  of  Javvnn  Manl  KhAn.aiul  Fakhr-ud-daulah 
was  proclaimed  viceroy.  About  this  time  Siittlar  IshsSn  Bhbi,  after 
lev}ing  tribtitu  from  the  iSnbannati  chiefs,  letusned  to  Ahmedabsid, 
nnd  hhamleniv  GiukwJir,  as  he  luifsed  from  Sorath  to  Songad, 
appointed  Hangoji  his  deputy.  Ou  Ix'ing  ap]xtinted  de])uty  Kangoji  pent 
Krishniiji  instead  cf  Mtivrir  Nslik  as  his  deputy  to  Ahmedfil.ad,  and 
hrnif-elf  |fri>ceeded  to  Arhar-M.Uar  on  the  V'j^trak,  and  from  that  muved 
to  Kaira  to  vifit  Jaw-nn  Mard  Kliiln,  with  whom  he  established  friendly 
relations,  Iti  tlie  same  year  Ali  ilnhauiniad  Khiin,  superintendent 
of  customs,  died,  and  in  his  place  tlie  authorof  (he  Minlt  i-Ahtnedi  was 
appointed.  In  this  year,  too,  Palifir  Khjin  Jhalori  dietl,  and  fie  unele, 
Muhammatl  Bahddur,  was  ajipointcd  guvernor  of  Palanpur  in  his  stead. 
Al>cut  this  time  I'mibai,  widow  of  Khanderriv  Dnbh-ule,  .summoned 
Khandeniv  Gdikwi^r  to  help  her  in  her  attempt  to  lessen  the  power  of 
the  Peshwa.  As  J)fimHJi  Gnikwar  could  not  be  sjiared  from  the  Dakhan 
Khandeidv  was  appointed  his  deputy  in  Gnj:init,  and  he  chose  one 
R^mchandra  to  rejireeent  him  at  Ahmedribiid.  When  Fakhr-nd-daulah 
advanced  to  join  his  appointment  as  viceroy  lie  was  received  at  Brilsisanor 
with  mucii  respect  by  fciber  Kh:in  Bnhi.  -Jawjin  Mard  Khan  Babi,  on 
the  other  hand,  determiniDg  to  resist  Faklur-ud-ilaulah  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  summoned  Gangadhar  with  a  body  vt  ilarJitha  horse  from 
Petldd,  and  posting  them  at  Isanpoi-,  about  ten  miles  southwest  of  the 
cityj  himself  leaving  the  forfilif:at!ons    of  Ahrneddlisid^  encmnped  at 
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sJCrva.  almut  a  mil&  and  a  half  froui  the  walls.  During  his  prnfrress 
wards  the  capital  ihe  new  viceroy  was  joined  by  lifusintjliji  of  Tdar  at 
Kapadvanj,  ami,  advancitig^  toj>vther,  titey  arrived  at  Bhilpur.  eighteen 
^^[liles  east  of  A'huieddbid.  On  their  approach  Jawrin  Mai'd  Khdn  sint 
^Bafdar  Kh.ia  an  li  (J-mgrlJar  to  oi>pose  them,  and  the  twn  armies  met 
»bt)ut  six  miles  from  the  capital.  After  some  lighting  Fakhr-ud  daulah 
succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  to  the  suhnrh  of  Rajpiii-a,  arni  next  day 
continuing  to  drive  back  the  enemy  occupied  the  6ubm*b  of  liahniJiipura 
and  Wgau  the  actual  s-iogo  of  the  city.  At  this  point  affairs  took  a 
turn.  Fakhr-iid-daulah  wiib  wounded  and  returned  t«  his  Ciimp,  while 
Jawtin  Mard  Khin  succeeded  in  winning  over  to  his  side  Sher  Khan 
Kahi  and  l^disinghji  of  Idar,  two  of  tlie  viceroy's  chief  suitporters. 
I'he  Mirat-i-Ahmedi  es|iecially  notes  iljut  Rj'ijf*  Hfii.singh  jiskcd  for 
m  >uey  to  pay  his  troops  but  Fakhr-ud  dauluh,  not  knowing  that  this 
rule  had  long  been  a  de:id  letter,  said  that  as  he  held  a  dis-trict  on  service 
tenure,  it  was  not  proper  for  him  to  ask  for  a  racmey  aid  when  on " 
imperial  service.  Next  day  Fakhr-ud-ilau(ah  wa-s  surrounded  by  Safdar 
Kh^n  Biibi  and  the  Mar.HliJs,  and  himself  one  wife  arid  some  ehiidreu 
were  taken  prisoners,  while  another  of  his  wives  and  his  sou,  who  had 
managed  to  escape  to  Sidhpur,  were  captured  and  brought  back,  to 
Ahmednbjid. 

^k    Aftflr  this  Khandersiv   Giiikwrfr  returned  to   Gujarat  to  receive  his 

^^harp  of  the  sjioil  taken  from    Faklir-u<l-daulah.     Hcaching  liorsivd,  he 

took    Rangoji    witli    hitu   :if  far  as  Alitiied.iliad,  \vhere  he   met  Jawitu 

Mard    Kh:in,    and    obta-m-rl   frotn    liangoji   his    sliare  of  ti>e   tribute, 

Khander.4v  was  nut  satisfied  with  Kangoji's   accounts,   and  appointing 

a  fresh  defHity,   he   attached    Hangoji^s  property,   and  before  leaving 

^—A'btnetl-ib'id  for  Sorath,   put  him  in  eoaliuement  at  Borsad,     He  aho 

^Bonfined  Fiikhr-u<l-daulah  in  the  Ghi^spnr  ontpOBt  on  the  bank  of  the 

^^iver    Mahi.     Me.inwhile    in    consequenee  of  some    misunderstanding 

between  Jaw.ln   Mard  Ki>iin    Balji  and  his  brother  Safdar  Khan,  the 

hitter  retired  to  L'depur,   and   Jawjiu  Mard   Khfin  went  to   Visalnagar 

then  in   the  hatuh  of  his  brother  /orawar   Kh:in.      From    Visalnagar, 

Jawnn  Mard  Khiin  proiiceded  to   Kadhaiipur,  and   meeting  his  brother 

Safdar  Khin,  thi.-y  beeame  reconciled,  and  returned  togel-her  to  Ahmed- 

sib^«l.     Khanderdv   (J;iikw;ir,   who  had  in  tlie  meantime  returned  from 

Sorath,  eDcamjiinu''   tit   Dholka  appointed   Triml>aknW   Pandit  as  his 

deputy  at  A'liraedribid  in  place  of   Moro   Pandit.     On  hwiring  that 

Ilangoji  hatl  I>eL'n  thrown  into   ciinfinemeut,  UmiWi  sent  for  him,  and 

he  along  with  Khnnderav  (faikwiir  repaire  1  to  tbe  Dakhan. 

H|  Shortly  afterwai-ds  l^mJiji  Vithal,  in  concert  with  Trimbak  Pandit, 
^^)eing  dissatisfiiHi  with  Jawan  Mard  Kb.in,  began  to  intrigue  with 
Fakhr-ud-duulah.  In  tin.'  mL^ntime  Umjib4J  Iwd  appointed  RangojL 
as  her  deputy,  and,  as  ho  was  a  staunch  friend  of  Jaw.in  Mard  Kh.'in, 
he  expelled  'I'rimbakrW  from  A'hmwhibad,  and  himself  collected  the 
Manitha  share  of  the  city  revenues.  Upon  this  PuuAji  V«ithal  sent 
Crangsidhiir  and  Krishndji  with  an  army,  and  they,  expelling  the  Muhum- 
madan  officers  from  the  districts  from  which  the  Mardthis  levie<i  the 
one-fonith  share  of  the  revenue,  took  the  management  of  them  into  their 
own  liauds.     Kaugoji  now  asked  JShcr  Xhan  Btibi  to  help  bim,   Shot 
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Kh^n  agreeil ;  but  as  he  had  not  fimds  to  pay  his  troops,  he  delayed,  and 
afterwards  pliindorod  MiilnuUu  and  Nadirid.  AsRaugoji  failed  to  join 
him^  Sher  Khan  proceeded  hy  himself  to  Kajiadvunj,  aud  from  Kapad- 
vanj  marched  against  the  Martltlia  cami).  with  whieli  Fakhr-ud-daulali 
was  then  associated.  On  the  night  after  his  arrival.  tLe  jyiarjithile 
made  an  attack  on  Sher  Khiin's  camp,  in  which  many  men  on  both 
Bides  were  slain.  Next  morning  the  battle  was  renewed,  but  on  Shor 
Kh.in  8ugji:e9tin<;  certain  terms  the  fighting  ccaseil.  That  very  tiight, 
liearing  that  liangoji  had  reached  IJalasinor,  Sher  Khan  stole  oil 
towards  Kapadvanj.  Punaji  and  Fakhr-ud-daulah  followed  in  puriniit 
but  failed  to  prevent  Rangoji  an<l  Sher  Kh»vn  from  joining  thoir 
forceB. 

In  A.D.  1746  a  battle  was  foiig-ht  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  Kapatlvanj  in  which  Sher  Kh:in  was  WMimded.  He  was 
forceil  to  take  shelter  with  Rangoji  in  Kapatlvanj.  while  Fakhr- 
ud-daulah,  tiangiUlhar,  and  Krishiidii  laiil  biegc  to  that  town.  At 
this  time  the  Luufivaija  chief  asked  Malluirrriv  Uolkar  on  his  way 
back  from  hie  yearly  raid  into  SlAlwa,  to  join  liim  in  attacking  Virpur. 
llotkar  agreed  and  Virpur  svas  plundered.  Rangoji,  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  Uolkar,  l»egge<l  him  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  on  pnmuse  of 
receiving  a  sum  of  .£l*0,UOl>  (Rs.  2  hU-fis)  and  two  elephante,  Holkar 
cunseulal.  Gangtidhar,  Kriglin.'iji,  ami  Fakhr-ud-daulah,  hearing  of 
tho  approach  of  Uolkar,  raised  tho  siege  of  Kapadvanj,  and  marching  to 
Dholka  expelled  the  governor  of  that  district.  Shortly  afterwards  on 
a  Bummons  from  Djumiji  and  Khandcriiv  (Tiiikwjir  Rangoji  retired  to 
Baroda.  Meanwhile  Fakhr-iui-dauhih,  Krithmiji.  and  Crangadliar 
^advanced  to  Jctalpur  in  the  Daskroi  tiub-divi^ion  of  A'hmedjibritl  and, 
takuig  posBet<Biou  of  it,  exjwlled  An)l)ar  llalishi,  the  deputy  of  Jawtin 
RIard  Khiin.  Diinidji  atnl  Klianderav  tiflikwar  passed  frttm  Barc>da 
to  Vasvi,  where  they  were  met  by  Kri.shnaji  and  Gangiidhar,  whom 
Diiniiiji  censured  for  aidiug  Fakhr-ud-daidah.  On  this  occasion 
iMimiji  Wstowoil  the  dibtricts  of  Haroda  Nadidd  and  Borsad  on 
his  liiother  KliamlerAVj  an  action  which  for  ever  removed  anv  ill 
feeling  on  the  i>art  of  Khander^v.  Then,  i)roct^ding  to  Goklej, 
Damii jihad  an  iulervievvwith  Jawan  Marti  Khrtn,  From  Goklej  hesont 
Kanuji  Takpar  with  Pakhr-ud-dauhih  t«  Sorath,  and  himself  returned 
to  JSongad,  As  L^orsatl  had  been  given  to  Khanderav,  Rangoji  tixcd  on 
Umreth  as  his  residence. 

In  this  year,  a.o.  1716^  TcgWxjg  Kbdn,  governor  of  Surat,  died,  and 
was  suci'ceded  by  his  brother  Saftlar  Muhammatl  Khan,  who,  in  acknow- 
h^dgment  of  a  prcoeut  of  seven  horses,  received  from  the  emperor 
the  title  of  Bahadur.  At  this  time  TAlib  A'U  Kh:in  died,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Mirilt-i-Ahmedi  was  appointed  minister  by  the  emperor. 
In  A.D.  1 71-7  Rangoji  returne<l  to  A'hmcdAMd,  aud  JawSn  Mai-d  Khdn 
hatl  an  interview  with  him  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  Shortly  after 
thifl  the  Kolis  of  Mchmudiiljdd  and  Malmdha  rebelled,  bat  the  revolt 
was  speedily  crushed  by  Shahbdz  Rohilla. 

Dining    thiB    year    Najm     Khan,    governor    of    Cambay,    died. 


year 

fiol 

also  received  the  titl 


Muftaldiir  Khr'in,  son  of  Najm-ud-daulah  Mttrain   Klirtn   I.,  who   had 
e  of  ilomiu  Kh;iu,  informed  the  emixsrorof  Najm 
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Khdn's  death,  and  liimself  assumed  tbe  offite  of  ^jovernor  in  wlu'cli  in 
A.D.  174-8  he  was  lontirmai  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Najiu  Khan, 
on  pretence  of  condoling  with  the  family  of  the  late  governor,  FidA-ud- 
din  Khan  marched  to  Camhay,  but  as  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
town  he  retired,  lie  afterwards  went  to  Umreth  and  lived  with 
Kangoji.  KHnoji  Takpar,  who  bad  <?one  with  Fakhr-nd-daulah  into 
^^orath,  now  laid  siege  to  and  look  the  town  of  Vauthali.  As  it  was 
nearly  time  for  the  ilaviithdij  to  return  to  their  couutry.  Kdnoji 
and  r'akhr-ud-daidah,  retiring  to  Dholka,  expelled  Muhammad. 
Jfinhfiz,  the  deputy  governor,  liangoji,  who  hud  at  this  time  a 
dispute  with  Jawfin  Mard  Khrin  regarding  his  share  of  tribute,  now 
came  and  joined  them,  and  their  combined  forees  marched  ujion 
Sanand,  where,  after  plundering  the  town,  they  encamped.  It  was 
now  time  for  K^ii>vji  to  withdraw  to  the  Dakhan.  Kangoji  and 
l""akhi'-ud-daulali,  remaining  behind  to  CDilect  tribute  from  the  neigh- 
Uniring  districts,  marelied  to  Ibaiipnr,  where  they  were  oppobed  Ijy 
Jaw4n  Mard  Khjiu.  On  this  nccat-iou  b'th  Jawiln  Mard  Khrin  and 
Fakhr-uddaulah  sought  the  alliance  of  Riija  Kait^ingh  of  Idar.  I3ut, 
as  he  offered  more  fav<iurable  terms,  Kj5ja  ItAis^ingh  determined  to  join 
Fiikhr-ud-daulah.  Sber  Klidn  B;ibi  alto  joined  Fakhr-ud-daulah,  who, 
tlius  reinforced,  laid  tiege  to  AhmedaUAd.  AVhile  thote  events  were 
pat-ting  at  A'hniediil>iid,  Hariba,  an  ailopted  eon  of  Khauderav  Gaikwdr, 
at  that  time  in  posset;pion  of  the  fort  of  Boread,  l>egan  to  plunder 
iJangoji'n  villages  under  lV'tlad,and,  attacking  lii.s  deputy,  defeated  and 
kiik'd  him.  On  tliis  Kangoji  withdrew  from  Ahiucdakid,  attacked 
and  eajitured  the  fttrt  of  Bornad,  and  foreeil  Hariba  to  leave  the  country, 
fJawjlu  Mard  Khnn  now  seut  for  Janardhan  Pandit,  Khanderdv^s 
deputy  at  Nadi.id,  and,  in  place  of  Rangoji's  repregeuLative,  appointed 
liim  to  manage  the  ManUhn  fibare  of  A'hmedalmd, 

During  the^^e  years  important  changof  bad  taken  place  in  the 
government  of  Sui-at.  In  a.u.  1731-,  when  Mulla  Muhammad  Ali,  the 
chief  of  the  merchants  and  builder  of  the  Athva  fort,  was  killed  in 
prifcou  by  Teghlx^g  Khdn,  the  Nizam  sent  Sayad  Miththan  to  revenge 
'  hi?  <.leath.  Sayad!  .Miththan  wa&  forced  to  return  unsuccessful.  After 
TegliU'g  Kluin'w  death  &yad  Miththan  again  came  to  Hurat  and  lived 
there  with  his  l>rotlier  Sa^ad  Aehclian,  who  held  the  otfice  of  ]iaymaster. 
SSayad  Mithtliau  tried  to  get  the  government  of  the  town  initi  his  hands, 
1  >ut,  again  failing,  committed  tuicide.  His  brother  Sayad  Achchan  then 
attackeil  and  took  the  citadel,  expelling  the  commander;  and  for 
tjcveral  days  war  was  waged  l»etween  him  and  the  governor  Safdar 
Muhammad  Khan  with  doubtful  sueeets.  At  laet  Sayad  Achehan 
called  to  his  aid  Malhdrrdv,  tlie  deputy  at  Banxla,  and  their  combined 
forces  took  pot^sesfeion  of  the  whole  city.  During  the  sack  of  the  city 
JVIalharrav  was  killetl  and  the  entire  management  of  affairs  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Sayad  Achehan.  Safdar  Muhammad  Khan,  the  late 
governor,  though  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  was  determined  not  to  give 
up  Surat  without  a  stniggle,  and  raising  some  men  opened*fire  on  the 
fort,  Sayad  Achehan  now  befi^ed  the  Arab  Turk  Euglish  Dut<h  and 
Fortugucse  merchants  to  aid  him.  A  deed  addressed  to  the  emperor 
and  the  Nizamj  begging  that  Sayad  Achchan    should    be  appointed 
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gnvenior,  was  M-m-d  liy  all  tho  merchants  exciopt  by  Mr.  Lamb  thd 
Kn^lisb  cliwf,  ;in  1  ih'rtiijli  he  at  iirst  refiiiietl,  he  was  in  the  cud  per- 
Kuatltxl  liV  tlie  utlR-r  minrlrini.s  to  sij^n.  The  mertJiaiits  then  assisted 
ya)'ivl  Atjhchau,  and  Safdur  Alulmmmad  Kh?in  retired  to  Sinilh. 

Meanwhile,  »*n  ace.mnt  of  some  enmity  between  MuHa  Fakhr-ud- 
din,  the  sou  of  Mulla  Muhammad  AW,  chief  of  the  merchant»,  an<l 
Sayad  Aehchaii,  the  Muila  was  thrown  into  pripon.  Mr.  Lamb  went  lo 
Saya<l  Athehan,  and  rcmon^tiatino' with  him  sug^^sted  that  the  Mulla 
should  bet-ent  fnr.  Sayad  Aehehan  a^reetl.  Ijiit  on  the  way  ilr  Lamb 
earried  uft'  Mulla  Fakhr-ud-diti  to  the  Eiigliyh  factory,  and  afterwards 
sent  him  to  Bombay  in  ditiguise.  In  the  meantime  Kedarji  (irtikwHr, 
acmitinof  Djlmnji^H,  whom,  with  Malhfirrav,  Sayad  Achchan  had  asked 
to  hi-s  help,  arrived  at  Hurat,  and  thoucrh  Sayad  Aehchan  had  l»een 
succet^Bfnl  withuut  his  aid,  Kedarji  deniamk'd  the  £30,000  (Hs.  ',M(i/>Av) 
which  had  Ikh^mi  promisMl  him.  As  the  Sayad  was  not  in  a  j)o-!ition  to 
resist  Kedar]i^s  demands,  and  as  he  had  no  ready  mtiuey  to  p"i\'e  him, 
lie  made  over  to  him  a  third  of  the  revenues  of  Surat  until  the  amount 
bbould  \a:  paid.  As  before  this  another  third  of  the  revenues  of  fciunit 
had  been  aspiijned  to  Hiifiz  Masuud  Khan,  the  deputy  of  YUkut  Khan 
of  Janjira,  the  emoluments  of  the  pivevnor  of  Surat  were  reduced  to 
one-third  of  the  entire  revenue  and  this  was  divided  between  tlie 
Uutasaddi  and  Uakhshi. 

In  this  year  (a.i>.  1747,  S.  1&03)  there  was  a  severe  shock  of  earth- 
quake and  a  great  famine  which  caused  many  deaths.  In  the  following 
year  Jawdu  Mard  Kh^n  endeavoured  to  it'caf)ture  Jet^ilpur.  but  fuiU-d. 
About  the  same  tiTiie  Ij'miib.'ii died,  and  DjUuj'iji's  brother  Khaudeniv,  who 
was  on  good  terms  with  Ambika  wife  of  Baburdv  Senapati,  the  ^ardian 
of  Umabai^s  son,  procured  his  own  ajJiiointment  as  deputy  of  his  brother 
JUanifiji  in  tjujanlt.  On  being  appointed  deputy  Khandeniv  at  once 
marched  a;;ainst  Kangoji  to  recover  Boread,  wluch,ae  above  mentioned, 
Ifangoji  had  taken  from  Ilariba,  Their  forces  were  joined  by  two 
detachments,  one  from  Momin  Khan  imder  the  command  of  A'g^ha 
J^luhammad  IJuf:ain,  the  other  from  Jaw.4n  Hard  Khrin  commanded  by 
Jaudrdhan  Pandit.  The  combined  army  besicjjed  Borsad.  After  a  live 
mouths'  niege  Borsad  was  taken,  and  Rangoji  was  imprisoned  by 
Klianderdv.  On  the  fall  of  iiorsad  SherKhsin  BuLiand  Raja  Haisingh 
of  Idar,  who  were  allies  of  Rangoji,  returneil  to  Balasinor  and  Idav  ; 
Faklir-ud-daulah  was  sent  to  Petlad  and  Fidd-udnlin  Kbfin,  leaving 
Umreth,  took  shelter  with  Jetha,  the  chief  of  Atarsumlia. 

In  this  year  the  emperor  Muhammafl  Shdh  died  and  was  suceeetleil 
by  Ids  son  Ahmed  Shah  (a.d.  iriS-l?^*).  Shortly  after  Ahmed's 
accession  Midwiriija  Vakliatsiugh,  brother  of  Mahiiriija  Abheysin<»:h, 
was  appointed  iifty-ninth  viceroy  of  GujarAt.  AVheu  he  Iearne<l  wliat 
was  the  state  of  tlie  pro\nnee,  ho  pleaded  that  his  presence  would  bo 
more  useful  in  bis  own  dominions,  and  never  took  up  his  appointment 
of  \Hcoroy,  •  Vakhatsingh  was  the  last  viceroy  of  Gujar;it  nominated 
by  the  imi>erial  court,  for  although  by  the  aid  of  the  MardthAs  Fakhr- 
ud-daulali  woe  of  imporbanoe  iu  the  province^  he  had  never  been  able 


to  estaUtsli  himself  tin  viceroy.     In  tliis  year  also   occurred  the  tleatli 
of  Khui-haJchand  Islietli,  the  chief  morchant  uf  Ahmeddb.'id, 

Khanden'iv  (Jrfikwjir  appniutel  Rdghavsbankar  his  deputy  at 
Ahmed ilxnl,  anil  Safilar  Klian  Biibi  issiiwl  ivnm  Ahmedlilifid  with  an 
ay«y  to  levy  tribute  from  the  ehicf-s  on  i\v::  hank.s  of  the  Stibarmati. 
When  FaUlir-ud-daulab,  the  former  viceroy,  lieard  of  thf  apptintinent 
of  ilahciraja  A'akhutsingh,  seeing  no  chaneo  of  any  bcnetit  from  a 
hmger  stay  in  Uujardt,  he  retired  to  Dfhli.  In  a,d.  1748  A'aif  Jah, 
J\'iz;iin-nl-Mulk,  died  at  an  advanced  afjo,  leaving  six  sons  and  a 
dispiiti'd  t^uocessiou. 

About  the  same  time  Balsljir'iv  Pephwa,  wlio  was  jealous  of  tlie 
power  of  the  U^ikwfir,  sent  a  lx)dy  of  troops,  and  freed  tlangoji  from 
the  liands  of  Khanderjiv  GaiksvAr.  During  these  years  adventurers, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  takinfj  advantage  of  the  dec^y  of 
the  central  power,  endeavourwl  to  establish  themselves  in  independ- 
ence. (Jf  ttieee  attempts  the  most  formidable  was  the  revolt  of  one  of 
the  Piitan  Kasbitis  who  establis-hed  his  power  so  firmly  in  Pdtan  tliat 
Jawan  Mard  Khan  found  it  nAressary  to  proeeed  in  ]>ersou  to  reduce 
him.  Shortly  afterwards  Jawan  Mard  Khf^n  deemed  it  advisable  to  recall 
his  brothers  Safdar  Khan  and  ZorAvviVr  Khi^n,  who  were  then  at  Ooja 
under  Pdtan,  and  took  them  with  hinr  to  A'hmednbiid.  Fida-ud-diii 
Klian  who  had  been  residing  at  Atarsumba  now  asktd  permipston  to 
return  to  Ahmediibi'id,  but  as  JawJ^n  Mard  Khan  did  uut  approve  of 
this  suggestion,  Fida-ud-din  departed  to  Broach  and  there  took  up  his 
residence.  Jandrdhan  Pantlit  marehed  to  Kaira  and  the  lihil  district 
to  levy  tiibute,  and  KhandcrAv  appointed  Shevakrdm  his  deputy. 

In  the  meantime  at  Surat,  Sayad  Achchan  endeavoured  to 
consolidate  his  rule,  and  with  this  view  tried  to  expel  Hjiliz  Iffleuud 
llab^hi,  and  [u-event  him  again  entering  the  city.  But  his  plan«  fai!i>d, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  make  excuses  for  his  conduct.  Sayad  Athchau  then 
oppressed  other  inlluential  persons,  until  eventually  the  HabshI  and 
others  joining,  attacked  him  in  the  citadel.  Except  Mr.  Lamb,  who 
(  onsidered  hiniHtdf  bound  by  the  deed  signed  in  A. n.  1747  in  favour  of 
Sayad  Achchan,  all  the  merchants  of  Surat  joined  the  af^sailants. 
Among  the  i-hief  opponents  of  Sayad  Achchaij  were  tlie  Dutch,  who 
sending  ships  brought  back  Safdar  Muliammad  Khan  from  Thatta, 
and  established  him  as  governor  of  Surat,  The  Engli.s.h  factory  was 
next  Ursieged,  and,  though  a  etont  resistance  was  made,  the  guards 
were  bribed,  and  the  factory  plundered.  In  a.d.  1750  Sayad  Achehati, 
surrendering  the  citadel  to  the  llabshi,  withdrew  first  to  Bombay 
and  then  to  Poona,  to  Biilfijirav  Pe.^hwa.  Shortly  arterwanls,  in 
consc<iuence  of  the  censure  passed  upon  him  by  the  Bombay  Gov- 
ernment fnr  his  support  of  Saya^  Achchan,  jMr.  Lamb  conmiitted 
suicide.  Wearied  by  these  continual  contests  for  power,  the 
merchants  of  Surat  asked  Rtija  Raghunatlidjis,  minister  to  the 
Kizdm,  to  choose  them  a  governor.  Hiija  Ifaghuni^thdiis  dteordiugly 
nominated  his  own  nephew,  Kaja  Harpra.sJid,  to  be  governor,  and 
the  writer  of  the  Mirat-i-Ahmedi  to  bo  Ids  deputy.  But  before  R^ja 
Harprasad  could  join  his  appointment  at  Surat,  both  he  and  bis  father 
were  slain  in  Ixittle, 
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In  the  same  year,  a.d.  17o0,  occurred  the  dealhs  of  Ri'ija  Rilisingh 
of  Idar,  of  Safdar  KliAu  Bi'ibi  of  fJiildsinor,  and  of  Fidji-ud-din  Klidn, 
whu  had  for  some  time  been  eettled  at  Broach.  JawaoMard  Khan, 
who,  Slicing  that  they  were  inchned  to  becoine  iK^rmanent  Te^idents  in 
Gujarat,  was  always  opposed  to  the  Gi^ikwar's  power,  now  entered  ii^to 
negotiations  with  Bilhijiruv  Peshwa.  He  chose  Patel  Siikhdev  to  collect 
the  Maratha  revenue  and  asked  the  Pet^hwa  to  help  him  in  expelling 
Diim^lji's  agents.  The  iVehwa,  being  now  engaged  in  war  in  the 
Dakhan  with  Sal;il;5tt  Jang  Bahadur,  son  of  the  late  Nizfim,  was  unable 
to  Eend  Jawdn  Hard  Khdn  any  assista,nce.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  JawanMard  Kh;m  stavtetl  from  Ahmedabad  to  collect  tribute  from 
the  8atjarmati  chiefs.  Hetnrning  early  in  a.d.  1751,  at  the  reciuest  of 
Jetha  Patel  a  sulxirdinate  of  Bhiivsingli  DesAi,  ho  proceeiled  to  Hanod 
or  Vanod  under  ViramgAm  and  reduced  the  village.  A'li  Muhammad 
Khfln,  the  author  of  the  Mirat-i-ATimedi,  who  about  thii?  time  was  raised 
in  rank  with  tlie  title  of  Bahadur,  states  tliat  owing  to  the  ManitJia 
inroatls  most  of  the  districts  hatl  jjassed  entirely  into  their  possession  ; 
in  others  according  to  agreements  with  Jawiin  Mar»l  Khan  tlicy  held 
a  half  share.  Consequently  in  spite  of  now  taxes,  the  entire  remain- 
ing income  of  the  province  was  only  four  hikhs  of  rupees,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  the  military  posts  or  control  the  rebellious 
Kolis, 

It  was  in  this  year  (a.d.  17o1)  that  the  Peshwa,  decoying  D4.m.43irAv 
into  his  power,  imprieoned  him  and  forced  him  to  eurreuder  half  of  his 
rights  and  conquests  in  Gujanit,  Taking  advantiige  of  the  al>sence  of 
the  G^ikwiir  and  hiB  army  in  the  Dakhan,  Jaw'in  Mard  Kh.iu  marche<I 
into  Sorath.  lie  first  visitLxl  Goglia.  and  tlien  levying  tribute  in  Gohil- 
vfltja  advanced  into  Kathiavilda  and  marched  against  Navanagar,  and, 
after  collecting  a  contribution  from  the  Jdra,  returned  to  A'limcdabad: 
In  the  following  year  {K.\y.  1752),  as  soon  a.s  the  news  reachiHl  Gujarat 
that  the  Mar^ithAs'  share  in  the  province  had  been  divided  botwoon  the 
Peshwa  and  GdikwtSr,  Jtoniiu  KhAn,  who  was  always  ({uarrelling  with 
the  (JaikwAr's  agent,  sending  ^'arajlA^  liis  steward  to  Baliijirav  Peshwa 
begged  him  to  include  Cambay  in  liis  share  and  send  lii.s  agent  in  plat-e 
of  the  Gaikvvar's  agent.  B^lAjirav  agreed,  and  from  that  time  an 
agent  of  the  Peshwa  was  cstal>Hsheil  at  Caral>iiy.  In  the  same  year 
Raghunathrav,  brother  of  the  Peshwa^  entering  Gujarat  took  p(isiJep«ioii 
of  the  Uewa  and  Mahi  Kantha  districts  and  marched  on  Surat.  Shhiji 
Dhangar  wa.'*  appointed  in  Shcvakram'e  ])liW?o  as  Djlm^ji's  deputy, 
and  Krishn.-iji  came  to  collect  the  Pesliwa's  share. 

Up  to  thie  time  the  city  of  Broach  had  remained  ])art  of  the  NizAm^s 
personal  estate,  managed  by  AUliillali  Beg,  whom,  nvith  the  title  of  Nek 
A'lam  KSiAn.  A'eif  Jslh  the  late  NizAm-ul-Mulk  had  chosen  his  deputy, 
On  the  death  of  Abdullah  Begin  A.u.  1752  the  emjicror  appointed  his 
son  to  aucceetl  him  with  the  same  title  as  liis  father,  while  he  gave  to 
another  saa,  named  Mughal  Beg,  the  title  of  Kliertalab  Khan.  During 
the  contcsta  for  suucossion  that  followed  upon  the  death  of  the  Jsi/ain 
inA,D,l7.>£.  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  Nizam's  claims  on  the 
lands  of  Broach;  and  for  the  future,  except  for  the  share  of  the  revenue 
paid  to  the  Mardthtis,  the  governors  of  Broat-h  were  practically 
independent. 
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The  Peshwa  now  pent  Pandurang  Pandit  to  levy  tribute  from  his 
share  of  Gujarilt,  and  that  officer  crossinj^  the  Mahi  marched  upon 
Carabay.  Momin  Khdn  prepared  to  oppose  liiinj  hut  the  Pandit  made 
friendly  overtures,  and  eventiially  Mom  in  Khan  not  only  paid  the  sum 
of  £700  (Rs.  7000)  for  grass  and  grain  for  the  Pandit^a  troops,  but 
also  lent  him  four  small  cannon.  Pandnrang  Pandit  then  marched 
upon  ATiraedabfid,  and  encamping  near  the  Kankariyjt  lake  laid  sico^ 
to  the  city  which  was  defended  by  Jawan  Mard  Khiin.  During 'the 
siege  Pdndurang  Pandit,  sending  some  troops,  ravaged  Nikot,  pai-t 
of  the  lands  of  AH  MuJiammatl  Khdn  Bahadur,  the  author  of  the 
Mirat-i-ATimedi.  Meanwhile,  as  the  operations  agaiust  A'hmcdiUxld 
TDanle  no  progress,  PAndurang  Pandit  made  offers  of  peace.  These  Jawan 
Mard  Khdn  accepted,  and  on  receiving  from  Jawan  Mard  Khan  the 
present  of  a  mare  and  a  small  sum  of  money  under  tlie  name  of 
entertainment,  the  Mardtha  leader  withdrew  to  Soratli. 

About   this    time   the   Peshwa  released  Djimdji   Gdikwdr  07i   hi*a 

promise  to  help  the  Peshwa's  brotlier  RaghunAthrdv,  who  was  shortly 

afterwards   despatched  with  an  army   to   complete  the  conquest  of 

Gujardt.     Meanwhile    Jawdn    Mard   Khan's  anxiety   regarding    the 

Mardthds  was   for  a  time  removed  by  time  du'parture   of  Pdndurang 

Pandit.    And,  as  the  harvest  season  had  arrived,  he  with  his  brotlier 

Zorawar  Khdn  Bdbi,  leaving  Muhammad  Mubdriz  Shenvdni  behind  as 

his  deputy,  set  out  from  A'hmeddbiid  to  levy  tribute  from  the  chiofa  of 

the  Sdbar  Kdntha.     Certain  well  informed  persons,  who  hatl  heard  of 

Raghundthrav's  preparations  for   invading  Gujardt,   bcj^ged    Jawan 

Mard  Khdn  not  to  leave  the  city  but  to  depute  his  brother  Zordwar 

Khan  Bdbi  to  collect  the  tribute.     Jawan  Mard  Khdn,  not  l)eHoving 

their  reports,  said  tbat  he  would  not  go  more  than  from  forty-five  to 

sixty  miles  from  the  city,  and  that,  should  the  necessity  of  a'hy  more 

distant  excursion  arise,  ho  would  entrast  it  to  his  brother.     Jdwan  Mard 

Eb^  then  marched  from  the  city,  levying  tribute  until  ho  arrived  on  the 

Palanpur  frontier  about  scveuty-five  miles  north  of  A1imeilabad»     Hero 

meeting  Muhammad  Bahddur  Jhdlori,  the  governor  of  Palanpur,  Jawdn 

Mard  Khan  •was  foolishly  induced  to  join  him  in  plundering  the  fertile 

districts  of  Sirohi,  till  at  last  he  Wi\s  not  less  than  150  miles  from  his 

head-quartei-s.     Meanwhile  Raghunathrdv,  joining  Diimdji  Gdikwdr, 

entered  suddenly  by  an  unusual  route  into  Gujardt,  and  news  reached 

AhiTiedabdd  that  the  Mardthas  had  crossed  the  Narbada.     On  this  the 

townspeople  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  recall   Jawdn  Mai-d 

Khdn.  and  building  up  the  gateways  prepared  for  defence,  while  the 

inliabitants  of  the  suburbs,  leaving  their  houses,  crowded   with   their 

families  into  the  city  for  protection.      Raghunathrdv,  hearing  that 

Jawan  Mard  Khdn  and  his  army  were  absent  from  the  city,  pressed  on. 

by  forced  marches,  and  crossing  the  river  Mahi  despatched  an  advance 

corps  under  Vithal  Sukhdev.     Kosdji,  proprietor  of  Nadidd,  at  Ddmdji 

Gdikwdr's  invitation  also   marched  towards  ATimeddbdd,   pUindering 

Mehmuddiidd  Khokhri,  only  three  miles  from  the  city.     In  the  meantime 

Yithal  Sukhdev  reached  Kaira,  and  taking  with  him  the  chief  man  of 

tliat  place,  Muhammad  Daurdn,  sou  of  Muhammad  Babi,  continued  his 

march.     He   was  shortly  joined  Ijy  Raghumithrdv,  and  the  combined 

forces  now  proceeded  to  Ahmeddbdd  and  encamped  by  the  Kdnkariya 
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lake.  Next  day  RagluraiUhrilv  moved  his  camp  to  near  the  tomb  of 
HazratShiih  Bhikaii/  on  the  bank  of  tbu  SAbaftnati  to  tlie  south-wcjit  o£ 
the  city.  Kai'lmaatlirav  now  proceeded  to  invest  the  city,  ilistributing 
his  thii'ty  to  forty  thousand  horso  into  t!iree  diNnsioas,  The  operations 
ag;aiDst  the  north  of  the  city  were  entrusted  to  Ddmaji  Gaikwdr ; 
those  on  the  east  to  Oopal  llarl ;  while  the  troops  on  the  south  and 
west  were  under  the  ^wrsunal  command  of  Raghumilhrdv  and  his 
ofilcers. 

After  Icanng'  Sirohi  Jawdn  Mard  Khdn  had  gone  westwards  to 
Tlmnid  and  Vdv,  bo  that  the  fii-st  mesgengers  failed  to  find  him.  One 
of  the  later  messengers,  Mandjin  by  name,  who  had  not  left  A'hmedabdd 
until  the  arrival  of  liaghuuathrav  at  the  Kilnkariya  lake,  made  his  way 
to  Vav  and  Thavild,  and  told  Jawtla  Mard  Khan  what  had  happened. 
Jaw4n  Mard  ivhiln  set  out  by  forced  marches  for  Riidlianpur,  and 
lcji\-ing  hiK  family  aod  llie  bulk  of  his  army  at  Patau,  he  pushed  on 
with  L'OO  picked  horsemen  to  lijulli  and  from  that  to  A'timedabdd, 
contriving  to  enter  the  city  bv  night.  The  presence  of  Jawan  Mard 
Khan  r.iieeil  the  spirits  of  the  oegieged,  and  the  defence  was  conducted 
with  ardour.  In  spite  of  their  watchfulness,  a  party  of  alx>ut  7U0 
Manltluis  under  cover  of  night  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls  and 
entering  the  city.  Erothey  could  do  any  mischief  they  were  discovered 
and  driven  out  of  the  town  with  much  slaughter.  The  bulk  oftlie 
besieging  army,  Avhieh  had  advancal  in  hopes  that  this  party  would 
succeed  in  ojiening  one  of  the  city  gates,  were  forced  to  retire  dis- 
appointed. llaghiituUhriiv  now  made  pro pos.ils  for  peace,  but  Jawia 
Mard  Khdn  did  not  think  it  consistent  mth  his  honour  tp  accept  thetii. 
On  his  refusal,  the  Mari'ttha  general  reihmhled  his  efforts  and  sprang 
several  mines,  hut  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  city  walls  no  practic- 
able breach  was  effected.  Jawan  Mard-  Khdn  now  expelled  the 
Mardtha  deputies,  and  continuing  to  defend  tiie  city  with  macU 
gallantry  contrived  at  night  to  introduce  into  the  town  by  detachments 
a  great  portion  of  his  army  from  Pdtan.  At' length,  embarmssed  by 
want  of  ])rovisions  and  the  clamour  of  his  troops  for  pay,  he  extorted 
£'5000  (Us.  50,O0ClJ  from  the  official  classes.  As  Jawjin  Mard  was 
known  to  have  an  ample  supply  of  money  of  his  own  this  untimely 
meanness  caused  great  discontent.    The  oflicial  classes  who  were  the 


'  Of  tho  <U'(ith  at  the  n^e  of  nine  years  of  thia  jon  of  Saiutt  SliAh-i-.Mam  the 
Mirit-i-Alimcdi  (rrititf<l  IVrsirtu  Text, II.  2<j]  pivos  the  followin;;  dftaiLs :  Malik  Seif-ud- 
<tin,  the  dau}ihti'r's  »fiii  of  Sultan  Ahniitl  I.,  Imd  a  son  who  Ik>  fvHevfd  was  btirn  to  him 
li.v  the  prayer  iif  Saint  ^h:^h-i•A^rtlli.  This  hoy  who  was  hbout  nine  years  old  died. 
Wolik  Seif  utldfri  ran  to  SbAh-iA'lani.who  u*cd  then  to  livo  at  Awiwal,  two  or  three  mile* 
eiut  uf  A'hinetU)i;td,  and  in  a  tninsport  of  gnvf  and  rage  Mid  to  tike  Saiut :  '  Is  thia 
the  way  you  dtccivp  pt>oi>k  ?  Surely  yon  ohtaiuwl  me  the  gift  of  that  boy  to  live  and  not 
Bo  die  ?  Tins  I  suppose  is  how  you  will  Icoop  your  prorainc  of  mediatui)^  for  oar  sinful 
•ouU  before  Allah  also?'  The  t^niut  eould  give  no  reply  and  a'tired  to  his  iouer  apart* 
ments.  The  ptricken  father  went  to  the  Saint'o  son  t^liih  Hhikan,  who,  going  in  to 
hi*  father,'-  entreated  hiui  to  resiore  the  Malik's  boy  to  life,  xlic  taint  askcii  his 
son  '  Ak  you  prepwrod  to  die  for  the  hoy?'  ij'hih  Uhikan  «i»id  '  I  am  ready.'  Tito 
Saint,  going  into  an  inner  riwni,  sprcatl  his  skirts  Ix-fore  Allilh  cryinff  '  KftjjiUiJi,'  & 
pet  name  by  which  the  Siiiiii  used  to  aildresa  AlSrfh,  meaninjj  Dear  Kinjf  or  Lord, 
'  lUjanji,  here  i*  a  goat  for  a  goal ;  take  thnu  this  one  and  n^turii  the  other.'  Latnent- 
Btiumi  in  the  f'aint'g  liarein  #howod  that  half  of  the  prayer  was  g^iitud  and  the  Ualik  oa 
rvnirniojj  to  hi*  house  found  the  oiher  half  fulfllktl^ 
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jpository  of  all  real   power   murmured  against  his   rule  and  openly 
|»d\T3eated   the  surrender  of   the  city,   and    Jawfin  Maid  Khiin,   niiicli 
igninst  hlfi  \vi[l,w'as  forced  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Hayhundth- 
tav.  "  ■ 

RaghunAthrJlv  was  so  little  hopeful  of  taking  A'hmodiibdd  that  he 

had  determined,  shoull  tho  siege  last  a  month  longer,  to  depart  on 

londition  of  recpinng  the  one-fourth  share  of  the  revenue  and  a  safe 

[fionduct.     Uad  Jawdrx    Mnrd  Khiin  im\y  ilisbui'sed  his  own  mouoy  to 

y  the  troops,   and   encouraged  instea  I  of  disheartening  the   official 

lass,   ho   need   never  have   lost  the  city.     At   last  to   Ragliiiniithrav's 

'elief,  Jawitn  Mard  KhAn   was  reduced  to  treat  for   pcjice   through 

Vithal  Sukhdev.     It  was  arranged  that  the  Mamthas  i^hoidd    give 

awAn  Mard  Khdn  tlie  eum  of  £iO,0(}0  {lis.  1  hilch)  to  jjay  his  troops, 

esides  presenting  him  witii  an  clephnut  and  o'^her  articles  of  value.     It 

as  at  the  same  time  agreed  that   tiic- giirrison  should  leave  the  city 

with   all  the  honours  of  war.     And  thiit.  fur  himself  and  his  brother?, 

Jawan  Mard  Khan  should  receive,  free  from  any  MaratlHt  claim,  tba 

districts  of    Pdtan,   Vadnagar,    Sami,   llunjpurj  Visainagar,    Thar.'Sd, 

KherAlu,  and  USdhanpur  with  Tervada  and  iJijj^pur.     Jt  was  further 

agreed  that  one  of  Jawtvn  Mard  Kh.iu's  brothers  should   always  serve 

the   MarAthds  with  ^ 00  horse  and  500   foot,  tlie  expenses  of  the  force 

being  paid  by  the   Mariithas.     It  was  alto  stipulated  that  neithei-  the 

Pesbwa's  army   nor  his  deputy's,  nor  that  of  any  commander  bhould 

enter    Jawan  ifanl   Khin's    territory,   and  that  in  A'hmed4bid    no 

Maratba   oflicial    should    put  np    at    any    of  the    Kh:in    Bahadur's 

mansions,   new  or  old,  or   at  any  of  those  belonging  to  liis   brothers 

followers  or  servante.     Finally  that  the  estates  of  other  rannibers  <>f 

the  family,  namely  Kaira,  Kasba  Mdtar  and  ll'msi  Mahudha,  wha-h 

belonged   to  Muhammad  Kh:Sn,  Khan  Dauran,  and  Abi*!   Khiin   were 

tiot  to  l-»e  meJdled  with,   nor  were  one roaehments  to   i)e  allowal  on  the 

lands  of  Kayam  Kuli  Klrin  or  of  Zorawar  Khiin.     This  agreement  was 

eignod   and  sealed    by    RaghunAthniv,    with    D;imaji    (Jaikw.ir     (half 

arer),    ISIalharrav    Ilolkar,    Jyc  A'pa   SintUiia,    Urimchandar  Vitlial 

[Sukhdev,  Sakliarim  Bliagvant,  and  Madhavrriv  (lopalrav  as  E^eourities. 

The  treaty  was  then  delivered  to  Jawan  ilard  KhAn,  and  ho  and  his 

rrisoD,  raarcliing  out  with   the  honours  of  war,  tho  MarathAs  took 

ossOBsion  of  A'hmednbad  on  Ajn-il  2nd,  1753.  ' 

On  leaving  A'jiraedibild  Jawdn  Mard  Khin  retired  to  PAtan.  At 
AlimedaMd  RaghunAthrav  witlx  Ddmaji  arranged  for  the  government 
of  the  city,  appointing  Shripatr'iv  his  deputy.  He  then  marched 
into  Jhalavrtda  to  levy  tribute  from  the  Limbdi  and  Wa<lhwan  cldcfs ; 
and  was  so  far  successful  that  Harbhamji  of  Limb.li  agrecfl  to  pay 
,n  annual  tribute  of  £4000  (Rs.  40,000).  As  the  rainy  season  \vm 
drawing  near  R.ighnndthitiv  returned  to  Dholka,  while  Patid  Vithal 
Sukhdev  forced  Muhammad  Bah.idur,  the  governor  of  PAlaupur,  to 
consent  to  a  payment  of  £11,500  (Ra.  1,1.5,000).  Fr^m  Dholka 
RaghunAthrdv  went  to  Tarapur,  alwut  twelve  milt^  nnrtli  of  Cambay, 
and  corapelled  Momin  Khiin  to  siibmit  to  an  annual  payment  of  ilOOO 
(Rs.  10,000).  At  tlie  same  time  Ali  Muhammad  Khan  Bahadur,  tho 
lUthor  of  the  Mirat-i-Ahmedi,  was  appointed  ooUector  of  custom-, 
and  his  former  grants  were  contirmjd  and  ho  was  allowed  to  retain 
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his  villt^cs  oE  Sayadpur  and  KCij^dh  close  to  ATinietld.Md,  as  well 
as  tlxe  villaf»e  of  I'tlnmul  in  Bijapur.  DumAji  GslikwJli',  after  levying 
tribute  iu  the  Vtltrak  Kdnthii,  weut  toKapatdvanj,  which  he  took  from 
Sher  Kh^u  Bdbi.  Frum  Eapadvanj  he  passed  to  Nadidd  and  appoint^jj 
Shevakrfii  to  collect  hia  half  share  of  the  revcnne  of  Gujarat.  Jn  the 
ATimotlabsid  mint,  coin  ceasetl  to  be  etruck  in  the  emperor's  name  and 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  which  had  been  deserted  during  tlio  Kiegc  were 
not  again  inluibited.  The  KoHs  commenced,  a  eysttsm  of  depredation, 
and  their  outrages  were  so  daring  that  women  and  cliildren  were  some- 
times carried  off  and  sold  as  slaves.  After  the  rains  were  over  (a.d. 
1754}  Shetuji,  commander  of  the  Ahmedabdd  garrison,  and  Shankarii, 
governor  of  Viramgdm,  were  sent  to  collect  tribute  from  Sorata, 
Though  the  imperial  power  was  sunk  so  low,  the  emperor  was  allowed  to 
confer  the  post  of  Kazi  of  the  city  ou  Kiizi  Riikn-ul-Hak  Khan  who 
arrived  at  Ahmeddbiid  and  ass\unetl  office.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
ShripatrAv,  who  was  anxious  to  acquire  Caml>ay ,  marched  against  Momm 
Khan.  After  two.  doubtful  battJos  in  which  the  Mardthas  gained  no 
advantage,  it  was  agreed  that  Momin  Khan  should  pay  a  sum  of  £7U0 
(Rs.  7000),  and  Shripatrdv  departed  from  A'hmedibfid  early  in  A.D.  1754. 
When  the  Kolis  heard  of  the  ill  success  of  the  MariithRs  at  Camhay, 
they  revolted  and  Jidghosliankar  was  sent  to  subdue  them.  In  an 
engagement  near  Luhara  in  Baliyal  in  His  Highness  the  G^ikwir's  terri- 
tory about  eighteen  miles  east  of  Ahmcdiii/id,  Rfighosliaukar  scatteixxl 
the  Kolis,  but  they  again  collected  and  forced  the_Marath&j  to  retire. 
At  this  time  Shetuji  and  Shankarji  returned  from  Sorath,  where  they 
had  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Dwdrka.  Shetuji  was  sent  to  the 
Bbll  district  against  the  Kolis.  He  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  so 
ashamed  of  his  failure  tliat  he  returned  to  Uio  Dakhan  and  Danda 
Ddtdtri  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

In  this  year  died  Nek  Alam  Khan  II.  governor  of  Broach.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Khertalab  Kb/in  who  expelled  his  nephew 
Hfimid  Beg.  stm  of  Nek  Alam  Khdn.  Hamid  Bog  took  refuge  in 
Surat.  At  Bilasinor  a  dispute  arose  Ixjtwecu  Sher  Khdn  Babi  and  a 
body  of  Arab  mercenaries  who  took  possession  of  s,  bill,  but  in  the 
end  came  to  terms.  With  the  Petihwa's  permission  his  deputy  Bhag^ 
vautrav  mai'ched  on  Cambay.  But  VarajUl,  Momin  Khdn's  steward, 
who  was  then  at  Poona,  sent  word  to  his  master,  who  prepai'ed  himself 
against  any  emergency.  When  Bht^vantrdv  arrived  at  Cambay  he 
showed  no  hofetile  intentions  and  was  well  received  by  Momin  Kbdn. 
Subsequently  a  letter  from  Bhagvantrav  to  Salim  Jam»UUr  at 
Ahmedcibad  ordering  him  to  march  against  Cambay  fell  into  Momin 
Kbin's  hands.  He  at  once  surrounded  Bhagvantrdv^s  house  and  made 
him  prisoner.  "When  the  Peslnva  heard  that  Bhagvantrav  liad  been 
captuied,  be  ordered  Ganesh  A'pa,  governor  of  Jambufiar,  as  well  as 
the  governors  of  Viramgdm,  Dbandhuka,  and  other  places  to  march  at 
once  ujion  Camlxiy.  They  went  and  besieged  the  town  for  three 
months,  tut  without  success.  Eventually  iShripatrav,  the  Peshwa's 
deputy,  sent  the  author  of  tlie  MirJlt-i-A'hmedi  to  negotiate,  audit  was 
agreed  that  Bliagvantrav  should  be  released  aud  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  position  of  Morain  Khan.  Shortly  afterwards 
Shripatrdv  wajs  recallod  by  the  Pcshwu  and  his  place  supplied  by  an 
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officer  of  the  namo  of  Rdgho.  About  this  time  Khei*talab  KhAn, 
governor  of  Broach,  died,  and  quarrels  ai'ose  regarding  the  succession. 
Ultimately  Hamid  Beg,  nephew  of  Khertalab  Khan,  obtained  the  po6t> 
and  he  afterwards  received  an  imperial  order  confirming  him  as 
governor,  and  bestowing  on  him  the  title  of  Neknjlm  Khiln  Bahadur, 

At  Dehli,  during  A.i).  175t,  the  emperor  ATimed  Shdh  was  deposed, 
and  Aziz-ud-dtn,  sou  of  JaliaiulAr  Shs^h,  was  raised  to  the  throne  with 
the  tit!e  uf  Alamgir  II.  After  his  release  BIiiigvantrAv  establislied 
himself  in  the  Cami>ay  fort  of  Ndpdd  and  not  long  after  began  to  attack 
Momin  Khin's  viUagea.  After  several  doubtful  engagements  peace 
was  concluded  on  ilomfn  Khfln  paving  £1000  (Rs.  1U,UOO)  on  account 
of  the  usual  share  of  the  Marathiis  which  he  liad  withheld.  This 
arrangement  was  made  through  the  mediation  of  Tukdji,  the  steward 
of  Saddsliiv  Damodar,  who  had  come  to  GujarAt  with  an  army  and 
orders  to  help  Bhagvantrdv,  As  Momin  Khdn  had  no  ready  money 
Tuksiji  offered  himself  as  security  and  Bhagvantifvv  and  Tukaji 
withdrew  to  the  Dakhan.  Momin  Khitn*s  soldiery  now  clamoured  for  pay. 
As  ho  was  not  in  a  position  to  meet  their  demands  he  sent  a  body  of 
men  against  Bome  villages  to  the  west  Ijeionging  to  Limbdi  and 
plundered  them,  dividing  tlie  Ijooty  among  his  troops.  In  tlie  follow- 
ing year,  a.d.  175.5,  Momin  Khun  went  to  Gogha,  a  port  which,  tbough 
at  one  time  subordinate  to  Cambay,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Slier 
£hdn  Bdhi,  and  waa  now  in  the  posscBsion  of  the  Peshwa's  officers. 
Goglia  fell  and  leaving  a  garrigon  of  100  Arabs  under  Ibrdbim  Kuli 
Kh^n,  Momin  Khan  returned  to  Camhay,  levying  tribute.  He  then 
tent  the  bulk  of  his  army  under  the  command  of  Muhammad  Zaman 
Khdn,  son  of  Fidd-ud-din  Khdn,  and  Varajidl  his  own  steward,  to 
plunder  and  collect  money  in  Gohilvdda.  and  Kdthidvdda.  Here 
they  remained  until  their  arrears  were  ]>aid  off,  nnd  then  returned  to 
Cambay.  After  this  Momin  Khan  plundered  several  Petldd  villages 
and  finally,  in  concert  with  the  Kolis  of  Dhowan,  attacked  Jambusar 
and  carried  off  much  booty.  Momin  Khan  next  marched  against 
Borsad,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  the  fort  when  Saydji,  son  of 
Ddmdji  G^ikwar,  who  lived  at  Baroda,  hearing  of  Momin  Khan's 
success,  came  i-apidly  with  a  small  body  of  men  to  the  relief  of  the 
fort  and  surpri^sed  the  besiegers.  The  Muluimmadan  troops  soon 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  surprise,  and  Saydji  fearing  to  engage 
them  with  so  small  a  force  retired-  On  Saydji's  departure  Momin 
Kbdn  raised  the  sjege  of  Borsad  and  returned  to  Cambay. 

lu  the  year  A.o.  1756  tho  rains  were  very  heavy,  and  the  walla  of 
AJhmeddbdd  fell  in  many  places.  Momin  Ivhdn,  hearing  of  this  as  well 
as  of  the  discontent  of  the  inhabitants,  resolved  to  capture  the  city. 
He  sent  spies  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  garrison  and  set  about 
making  allies  of  the  chief  men  in  the  province  and  enlistinjg  troops. 
About  this  time  R.%hoji,  the  Mardtha  deputy,  was  aesassinated  by 
a  Rohilla,  As  soon  a*!  Momin  Khdn  heard  of  lloghoji's  dajth  he  sent 
his  nephew,  Muhammad  Zaman  Klian,  with  some  men  in  advance,  and 
afterwards-  himself  at  the  close  of  the  year,  a.d.  1756,  marched,  from 
Camhay  and  camped  on  the  Vdtrak.  From  this  camp  they  moved  to 
Kaira^   and  from  l^ra  to  Alimeddbdd.     After  one  or  two  fights  in 
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the  Bul>nrbs  the  Muhamrarnlaiis,  fi ruling  their  way  through  the 
bi-eaches  iu  the  watlls,  oponwl  tho  g'atos  and  entered  the  town.  The 
Kulis  c<nniuet\ee<l  plumlerintr.  and  a  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued,  iu 
whitili  the  Miinithas  were  worsted  and  were  eventually  cxiHjUed  from 
the  city.  The  KoMh  attempted  to  plunder  thu  Dutch  faetorv,  but  met 
with  a  spirited  resistance,  and  when  fc>hamhhui-jim.  a  Nagar  Brahrann, 
one  of  Jloinin  Kh/'iri's  chief  suppi^rters,  heard  it  he  ordered  the  Kolis  to 
cease  attacking  the  factory  and  consoled  the  Dutch. 

In  tho  meantime  Jawan  Mard  Kh In,  who  had  been  invited  by  tho 
Jlarathds  to  thoir  assist.inctL!,  siit  out  from  Patau,  and  when  be 
arrived  at  Pethapur  and  Mjinsa  he  heaivJ  at  tho  capture  of  A'hme  Jiilnid. 
On  reaching  Kalol  he  was  joined  by  Harhhamnim,  goveruor  of  Kadi. 
They  resolved  to  send  Zorawar  Khsln  Bdbi  to  recall  Sa-dashiv  Dfimodar, 
and  to  await  his  arrival  at  Viramg.im.  ShevakrAra,  the  Gtlikwdr's 
deputy,  liad  taken  refuge  at  Dholka.  M^min  Khun  himself  now 
atlvanced,  and  entering  Alitncd.ihud  on  the  17th  October  175n, 
aiipointeii  Sharahhiirnm  his  fle|mty.  Sadifshiv  Damodar  now  joined 
Jawdn  Alard  Khan  at  ViramgAm,  and  at  Jaw^n  Mard  Kbin's  advice 
it  was  resolved,  before  taking  further  steps,  to  write  to  the  Peshwa  for 
aid.  JawJln  Mani  Kluin,  although  he  heUl  large  service  estates,  charged 
the  Mariithas  £150  (lis.  1500)  a  day  for  his  troops.  Jawan  Mard 
KhAn  and  thij  llardthrls  thea  {wlvanoed  to  Ssinand  and  Jitalpuj,  and 
tlience  marched  towards  Camhay.  On  their  way  they  were  met,  and, 
after  eevera^  combats,  defeated  by  a  detachment  of  Moniin  Khdn's 
army.  Momin  Khan  sent  troojis  to  overrun  Ivadi,  V>ut  Karbhainrdm,  the 
governor  of  Ka<.li,  defeated  the  force,  and  captured  their  g^ns.  When 
the  empcior  heard  of  the  capture  of  Gogha,  he  sent  a  sword  as  a  present 
to  Moiiiin  Khtln  ;  and  wheu  the  news  of  the  capture  of  ATimeditbad 
roachetl  A'gra,  Monifn  Khftu  received  many  compliments,  Bdliijirav 
Peshwa  on  the  other  hand  was  greatly  enraged  at  these  reverses.  He 
at  once  sent  oi!  8ad;ishiv  R:inichandrd,  to  GujarAt  as  Iiis  deputy,  and 
Dilmiiji  and  Khanderav  (^L^ikw^lr  also  accompanied  him  tvith  their 
forces,  Momin  Kh'm  refusing  to  give  up  A'hmeddbAd,  prepared  for 
defence.  Saddt-hiv  Ramchandra.  Ddm;iji  and  Khanderav  G^kw&r 
advanced,  and,  crossing  th«_^  M;ihi,  reached  Ivaira.  Here  they  were  met 
Vjy  Jawdn  Mard  Khdn  and  the  rest  of  the  Mar^itha  forces  m  Gujarat, 
and  the  combined  army  advancing  against  the  capital  camped  by  the 
Kiinkaiiya  lake. 

The  MarrithAs  now  regularly  invested  the  city,  Jiut  Monifn  Khan, 
aided  by  Shanibhurara.  made  a  vigorous  defence.  Up  to  this  time 
Jawfin  Mard  Khdn  was  receiving  £150.  (Rs.  I50i))  daily  for  the  piiy 
of  his  own  and  his  brother's  troops.  Sadtishiv  Riimcliandi-a,  considering 
the  nnmber  of  the  troops  too  smfill  for  so  large  a  payment,  reduced  the 
amount  and  retained  the  men  in  his  own  service.  After  a  month's  siege, 
Momin  Klian's  troops  began  to  cltimour  for  pay,  but  Sharabhiiritm,  by 
collecting  4hefium  of  .£10,0U0  (Us.  1  la  Id)  from  the  inhiibitants  of  the 
town  managed  for  the  time  to  appease  their  demands.  When  they 
again  became  urgent  for  pay,  .Shamhhur.im  diverted  their  thoughts  by 
a  general  sally  from  ail  the  gates  at  night.  On  this  occasion  many 
-men  were  slain  on  l)oth  sides,  and  niany  of  the  iukibitants  deeorted 
the  town.     The  copper  vessels  of  such  of  *th>3  townspeople  as  bad  fled 
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"Nvere  moltetl  an  J  eoineil  into  money  ami  given  to  the  soUliefy,  In  this 
state  of  affairs  an  onler  arrived  from  the  imi>erial  court  bestowing  on 
Morain  Khdn  a  ilrcss  uf  honour  and  the  title  of  BahdJur.  Although 
the  imiteri;i,l  power  h;ul  for  years  been  merely  a  name  Momiti  Khun 
asko<l  and  obtained  perraiyBion  from  the  beeiofjers  to  leave  the  city  and 
meet  the  bearers  oE  the  order.  The  Mardtlms  redoubled  their  efiorts. 
Still  though  the  besieojerB  were  Biiceessful  in  intercepting  supplies  of 
grain  the  garrison  fought  gallantly  in  defence  of  the  town. 

At  this  juncture,  in  A,D.  1757,  Raja  Shivt-ingh  of  Idar,  son  of  the 
late  Anamlsingh,  wlw  was  friendly  to  Momjn  Klidu,  scjit  Sajiinsingh 
Hnziiri  with  a  force  to  assist  the  beKiegotl.  Un  their  way  to  A'hmeiU 
db;Ul,  Harbhamnim  with  alwdy  of  Manithia  attacked  this  detachment, 
while  Momin  Khda sent  to  their  aid  Muhammal  Ltil  Uofii Ha  and  others, 
and  a  doubtful  battle  was  fought.  Shortly  afterwards  Satbif^luv 
R^mchandiir  niiulc  an  attempt  on  the  fort  of  KtUikot.  The  fort  was 
eraccessfuJIy  defen  led  by  JamiUMr  Nilr  Muhanimivd,  and  the  Mar.-ithds 
were  repulsed.  The  ManUhiis  endeavoured  in  vain  to  persuade  Sham- 
bhuram  to  desert  Momin  Kh^u^  and  though  the  garrison  were  often 
endangered  by  the  faithlessness  of  the  Kolis  and  other  causes,  they 
remained  staunch,  Momfn  Klifin,  though  frcciuently  iu  dirticulties 
owing  to  want  of  funds  to  pay  hia  soldiery,  continued  to  dt'fi>nd  the 
town,  Tho  Manithas  nest  tried  to  stxluce  some  of  ilomin  Khan's 
oiUcers,  but  iu  this  they  also  failed,  and  iu  a  sally  Sliauibhufiim 
attacked  the  camp  of  Sadlshiv  llarachandar,  and  burning  his  tents  all 
but  captured  the  chief  himself. 

When  the  siege  was  at  this  stage,  Hassan  Kuli  Klijln  Rah'idur, 
viceroy  of  Oiidli,  relinquishing  worldly  affairs  and  dividing  his  pro- 
perty among  his  ne)>hcws,  set  out  to  ]n;rform  a  jiilgrimage  to  Mnkkah. 
Before  he  startwl  8huja-ud-dai]lah,  the  Nawnb  of  Lucknow, 
requested  him  on  his  way  to  visit  BabljirAv,  and  endeavour  to  come  to 
Borae  settlement  of  A'limed;ibiid  atJaire.  Accordingly,  adopting  the  name 
of  Shah  Niir,  and  assuming  the  dress  of  an  ascetic,  Hassan  Kiili  made  his 
way  t-o  Poona,  and  appearing  before  the  Poshwa  oiTeretl  to  make  {)eaee 
at  Alimedab.id.  Sh  ih  Niir  with  mutdi  difliculty  persuaded  tlie  Pet-hwa 
to  allow  Morain  Khda  to  retain  Cambay  and  Gogha  without  any 
Maratha  share,  and  tij  grant  him  a  lilkh  of  rupees  for  the  payment  of 
his  troops,  on  condition  that  he  should  surrender  Alimedabad.  lie 
obtained  lottoi-s  from  the  Peshwa  addr<'ssefl  to  Sadashiv  Rilmchandra 
to  thi«  effect,  and  'set  out  with  them  for  A'hmediibd<l.  "When  \vi  arrived 
Saddfihiv  itilmchandra  was  unwilling  to  accede  to  the  terms,  as  the 
ATiniedalwd  garrison  were  reduced  to  great  straits.  SIvah  Niir  per- 
euaded  him  at  last  to  agree,  provided  Afomm  Khdn  would  surrender 
without  delay.  Accordingly  Shah  Niir  entered  the  city  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Momm  Khan.  Momin  Khan  demanded  in  addition 
a  few  Petldd  villages,  and  to  this  the  Marathds  refused  their  consent. 
Shah  Niir  left  in  disgust.  Before  many  days  Momfn  Khiin  was  forced 
to  make  overtures  for  peace.  After  discussions  with  Drimiiji  Odikwar, 
it  was  agreeil  that  Momin  Khan  should  surrender  the  city,  receive 
£10,000  (Rs.  1  Itik/t)  to  pay  lys  soldiery,  and  bo  allowed  to  retain 
Cambay   as   heretofore,   tliati  is  to  say   that  the  Poshwa    should,  aa 
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formerly,  enjoy  half  the  re^•enues.  In  aildition  to  this  Womin  Khjin  had 
to  jjvomise  to  pay  the  MarAtbis  a  yearly  tribute  of  £1000  (Rs.  lO.OUO) 
ami  to  give  up  all  claims  on  tho  tonrn  of  Gogha  and  hand  over  Sham- 
bhiarani  to  the  Marathds.  It  was  also  arranged  that  the  £3500 
(Rs.  35,000)  worth  of  ashrufis  which  he  had  taken  through  Jaaisiddr 
Salim  should  be  deducted  from  the  £10,000  (Rs.  1  lakh),  Momin 
Kh^n  surrendered  the  town  on  February  27th,  17o8. 

Sadashiv  Rfimchandar  and  Dftmriji  Oilikwjir  entered  the  city  and 
undertook  its  management  on  behalf  of  tho  Mardthas,  Of  the  other 
chiefs  who  were  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  Bieg:e,  Sadashiv  Ddmodar 
returned  to  the  Dakhan  and  Jawan  Mard  Khan  roceiving  some  presents 
from  Saddshiv  Ramchandar  departed  for  P^tjin  after  liaving  had  a  meet- 
ing with  Dsimaji  GiiikwJir  at  a  villajje  a  few  miles  from  the  capital. 
Shambhurdm,  the  N^^ar  Bnihraan,  who  had  bo  zealously  Bupj>oi*ted 
Momin  Khdn,  when  he  saw  that  further  assistance  was  useless,  tried  to 
escapcj,  hut  was  takeu  prisoner  and  sent  iu  chains  to  Baroda.  Sad.ishiv 
Riimchandar,  on  taking  cliarge  of  the  city,  had  interviews  with  tho 
principal  officials,  among  whom  was  the  author  of  the  Mirat-i-ATimedi, 
and,  receiving  them  graciously,  conHrmcd  most  of  them  in  their  offices. 
Then,  aft^?r  chosing  Ndro  Pandit,  Ijrother  of  Pandui-ang  Pandit,  to  be 
his  deputy  in  ATimeddbdd,  he  started  on  an  expedition  to  collect  tribute 
in  Jhdlav^xla  and  Sorath.  On  receiving  the  government  of  the  city  the 
Marjltha  generals  ordered  new  coin  l>earing  the  mark  of  an  elephant  gosvd 
to  bo  struck  in  the  A'hmodivMd  mint.  tSayajirAv  (xdikwar  remained 
in  A'hmeddMd  on  belxidf  of  hta  father  Ddmiiji,  and  shortly  afterwards 
went  towards  Kapadvanj  to  collect  tribute.  Thence  at  his  father^s  request 
he  proceeded  to  Sorath  to  arrange  for  the  layment  of  the  GaikwiLr's 
share  of  the  revenues  of  that  district.  On  his  retura  to  Cambay  Momin 
Khitn  Avas  much  harassed  by  his  troops  for  arrears  of  pay.  The  timely 
arrival  of  his  steward  VarajMl  with  the  Peshwa'a  contribution  of 
£10,000  (Rs.  1  idl-/t)  enabled  him  to  satisfy  thek  demands, 

Momlu  Khiin  now  began  to  oppress  and  extort  money  from  his  own 
followers,  and  is  said  to  have  instigated  the  murder  of  his  steward 
VarajlaL  SadAshiv  Ramchandar  went  from  Porbandar  to  Juniigiwlh, 
where  he  was  ioine«l  by  SaynjiriW  Gciikwjir.  At  Jiinrigailh  8her  Khnn 
Bdbi  presented  Sad^Uhiv  Rami.handra  and  SiyAjirdv  with  horses  an*l 
they  spoke  of  tlie  necesBity  of  admitting  a  Mar'itha  deputy  into  JunAga<|h. 
Nothing  was  settled  as  the  Maratbds  were  forced  to  return  to  A'hined- 
flbad.  In  accordance  with  orders  from  the  Peshwa,  Shamhhuram  and 
his  sons,  who  were  still  in  confinement,  were  sent  to  Poona.  D4m6ji 
Gfiikwdr  was  also  summonotl  to  Pooua,  Imb  he  did  not  go.  In  this  year 
lido  Lakhpat  of  KaeUi  presented  Kachh  horses  and  Gujardt  bullocks 
to  the  emperor,  and  in  return  received  the  title  of  Mirza  Raja. 

Alx)ut  this  time  tho  Rdo  of  Kachh,  who  planned  an  expedition, 
against  Sindh,  solicitetl  aid  both  from  Damaji  Gilikwdj-  and  Saddsbiv 
Rdmchandar  to  enable  him  to  conquer  Thatta,  and,  as  he  agreed  to  pay 
expenses,  Saddshiv  sent  Ranchord/58,  and  Ddmaji  sent  Shevakram  to 
help  him.  In  this  year  also  Nekndm  Khan,  governor  of  Broach, 
received  the  title  of  Bnhiidur  and  tither  honours.  In  a.d.  1758, 
Saddshiv  Rdmchandar  advanced  to  Kaira  aod  after  settling  accounts 
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witli  D^mdji's  agont  proceeded  against  Cambay.  Momia  KhiSa,  who 
was  about  to  visit  the  Feshwa  at  Poena,  remained  to  defend  the  town, 
but  was  forced  to  pay  arrears  of  tribute  amounting  to  £2000 
(Ks.  20,00U).  In  this  year  Sher  Kh^n  BAbi  died  at  Jumigadh,  and  the 
nobles  of  his  court  seated  his  soa  Muhammad  Mahdbat  Kh^  in  his 
place. 

Shortly  after  at  the  invitation  of  the  Peshwa,  Damdji  Q^kwdr  went 
to  Pooua,  and  sent  his  son  Saydjii-^dv  into  Sorath.  After  his  success  at 
Cambay  Sadjishiv  Rilmcliandi-a  levied  tribute  from  the  chiefs  of 
Umeta,  and  then  returned.  On  his  way  back,  on  account  of  the  op- 
position caused  by  SardAr  Muhammad  KliAn  son  of  kSher  KhAu  Bdbi, 
the  chief  of  Balisiuor,  Satliitihiv  Rdmchandar  besieged  Bdlasinor  and 
forced  the  chief  to  pay  £3000  (Re.  30,000).  Next  marchiug  against 
Lun^vdda,  he  compelled  the  chief  Dipsingh  to  pay  £5000  (Rs.  50,000). 
SatlAshiv  then  went  to  Visalnagar  and  so  to  Pdlanpur,  where 
iluhammad  KhAn  BuJuidur  JhAlori  resisted  him  j  but  after  a  month's 
siege  he  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  £3500  (Ks.  35,000).  Passing 
Bouth  from  Piilanpur,  Sadflshiv  went  to  iJnja-Unjlva,  and  from  tliat 
to  Katosan  where  he  levied  £LO00  (Rs.  10,000)  from  the  chief  Shuja, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Limbdi, 

During  a.d.  1758  imixtrtant  changes  took  place  in  Surat.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  Sayad  Muin-ud^din,  otherwise  called  Sayad 
Aelichan,  \'i8ited  the  Peshwa  at  Poona,  and  received  from  him  the 
appointment  of  governor  of  Surat.  Sayad  Achchan  then  set  out  for  his 
charge,  and  as  he  was  aided  by  a  b(Kly  of  Maratha  troops  under  the 
command  of  Muzaffar  Khin  Gardi  and  had  also  secured  the  fiupp<jrt 
of  Nekndm  Khfin,  the  governor  of  Broach,  he  succeeded  after  some 
resistance  in  expelling  Ali  Nawliz  Khdn,  son  of  the  late  Safdar  Jlidiam- 
nuid  Khi,n,  and  establishing  himself  in  the  government.  During  tho 
recent  troubles,  the  Englit»h  factory  had  been  plundered  and  two  of  their 
clerks  murdered  by  Ahmed  Khjtn  Uabshi,  commandant  of  the  fort. 
The  English  therefore  dtjtermined  to  drive  out  the  liabshi  and  themselves 
assume  the  government  of  tlu^  castle.  With  this  object  men-of-war  were 
despatched  from  Bombay  to  the  help  of  Mr.  Spencer,  the  eluef  of  the 
English  factory,  and  the  castle  was  taken  in  March  a.d,  1759,  and 
Mr.  Spencer  appointed  governor.  The  I'eshwa  appears  to  have  con- 
sented to  this  conquest.  The  Maratlia  troops  aided  and  made  a 
demonstration  without  the  city,  and  a  Mardtha  man-of-war  wliich  had 
been  stationed  at  Bassein,  came  to  assist  the  Euglish.  A  Mr.  Glass 
appears  to  have  been  appointed  kileddr  under  Governor  Spencer, 

Shortly  aEterwards  Momin  Kh/in,  by  the  advice  of  Sayad  Husain, 
an  agent  of  the  Peshwa,  contracted  frieiidsliip  with  the  English  through 
Mr.  Erskine,  the  chief  of  the  English  factory  at  Cambay.  Momin  Khin 
then  asked  Mr.  Erskine  to  obtain  permission  for  him  to  go  to  Poona 
by  Bombay.  Leave  being  granted,  Momin  Kh^n  set  out  fijr  Surat, 
and  was  there  received  by  Mr.  Sjiencer.  From  Surat  ho  sailed  for 
Bombay,  where  tlie  governor,  Mr.  Bourchicr,  treating  him  with  much 
courtesy,  informed  the  Peshwa  of  his  arrival.  The  Peshwa  sending 
permission  for  his  further  advance  to  Poona,  Momin  Khdn  took  leave 
of  Mr.  Bourchier  and  proceeded  to  Poona. 
a  1740—44 
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From  Limbdi,  to  wblth   point   his  tribute  tour  has   been   traced, 
Sadiithiv  R;micbandra  advaiiretl  npainst  l>brfinga<lhra,  when  the  chief 
who   W5I8   at    Ilalvad  sent  an   army     against    him.     The  MarAthrts, 
inftiTmeii  of  the   chief  k  dosiyn,   detaching  a  force,  attacked    Halvad 
at  niijht,  and  breaching'   the  walls   forced  open  the  gates.     'Ihe  chief 
retired  to  his  palace,  wiiith  was  fortified,    and  there  defended  hinjfelf, 
but  wiiB  at  laf-t  tVu'ced  tn  surrendtr.  and  was  detained  a  prisoner  until 
he  ehould  pa y  fi  sum  cf  .£12,000  (Rs.  l.iiO.OUO).     The  neighlwuring 
chiefh,    impressed    with    llio   fate    of    IJalvad,   ]iaid    tribute  without 
opposition.     ^ad.Uhiv  Rfimthsindra  now  went  to  JunfSgadh,  but  ere  he 
could  commence  operationg.  agninst  the   fortress,  the  rainy  season  drew 
near,  and  returning  to  A'hmedabiid  he  prepared  to  depart  for  Poona. 
Sayriji  (isiikwitr,  who  was  ali>o  in   Sonith  collcfting  tribute,  amongst 
other  j)laccs  betiegcd  Kundla,   and  levying  from  that  town  a  tribute 
of  £7500    (Hs.  75,UUli)   n^turned  to   tke   enpital.     During  this    time 
KhanderjJv  Gsikwar  had  been  levying  tribute  from  the  Kolis,  and  after 
visiting  the  Bhil   district  4veut  Uy  Hijapnr.   Idar,  Kadi^  Dholka,  and 
Nadiiid.     Thocliief  of  IJatvad   on  paying  hk  £12,000    (Kb.  l,2l),OOo) 
was  allowed  to  de])art,  and   I>ip.singh  of  Luniiv^du,    who  was  also  a 
prisoner,  ivas  sent  to  Lun.U'ddu  and  there  released   after  paying  his 
tribute.     Ou  receiving  the  news   of  the  capture  of  the  I^urut   fort  by 
the  Englii-h  the  emperor  issued  an  order,  in  the   name  of  the  governor 
of  Boiubay,  contirniing  the  command  of  the  foi-t  to  the  English  instead 
of  to  the  llabshis  of  Janjira,   appointing  the    lionoiu-able  East  India 
Com])any    admirals    vi   the   imjieiial     Hcet,    and   at    the    same    time 
diBCoutinuing  the   yearly    payment   of  £2OU0    (Rs.  20,00U)    formerly 
made  to  the  Habslii  on  this  account.     When  in  the  course  of  the 
following  yotir,   A.r>.    i7t)i»,  this  imjieriiil   order   reached    Surat,    Air. 
ISpeueer  and  other  chief  men  nf  the  city  went   outside  of  the  walls  to 
nwet  find  escott  the   Ijejirers  of  tlie    despatch.     J^adrifhiv    lijimehandiu 
was    a]t]>f'inted    viceroy    of    A'linK-ilabtil    on    Ix'half    of     the    l^e^hwa. 
Fbagvautriiv  now  corn|uered  Hsihisinor  from  Sanlar  Mtiliammad  Kh.'ip 
IHabi,  iimi  tlion   marching  to   Sorath,  collected  the  Pcshwa's  sliare  of 
the  tribute  of  tiirit  province,  according  to  the  scale  of  the  previoiia 
yeur.     Sayflji  Gaikwfir,  when  Bhagvantritv  had  returned,  set  out 
Sorath  to  levy  the  ( Jitikwar'B  share  of  the  tribute.     He  was  accompanie<l 
by  H.nriihaiiiram  whom  iJiunSji  Gaikwarhad  specially  sent  from  his  owtj 
court  to  act    a.s    Karadar  to   Sayrfji.     When    .SadfSs-hiv    Krimchandra 
rejiorted  to  the  I'ethwa  the  conquest  of  Bahieinor  by  Bliagvantrav  he 
was  liighly  pleased,    and  gave   Bliagvanti-nv  a  dress  of  honour  and 
allowed  hira  to  keep  the  elephant  which  he  had  captured  at  LundvjJda  ; 
and   passed  a   patent  bestowing   Balasinor  upon  him.     Moniin  KbOn, 
after  making  hnn  promises  to   the  Tcphwa  never  to  depart  from  the 
ternitJ  of  the  treaty  he  hatl  made  with  the  Mjirutluis,  left  Poona  and 
catue    to    Honibay,     where   he    was   courteoufily     entertained  by   tbojf 
Governor,  and  despatched  by  Ijoatto  8urat.     From  Surat  he  paesed  to" 
Cambay  by   land    through    Broach.     Saydji    Griikwar  had   returned 
to  Ahmcdftbad  from  Sorath  in  l>ud  health,   and  his  uncle    Khdndertlv™ 
G^ikwarj  who  had  Jx;cn  vainly  endeavouring  to  subdue  the   Kolis  offl 
Liibiira,  caine  to   Abini'd.ibud  and  took  Say^'ji  Gltikwilr  to  Nadi^d.  In. 
17G1  t^adjUluv  Hiinieliandra  was  dinplaced  as  viceroy  of  Gujantt  by 


A'pa  Ganesh.  Tliis  officer  acted  in  a  frientlly  nwnner  lo  Monihi  Kliiin, 
and  marching  to  Cambay,  he  fixed  tlie  Miirathi  sharu  of  the  rovcniios 
of  thiit  place  for  that  year  at  £8100  {Rs.  H-i^OjU),  and  tht-n  went  to 
Alimedilbad  by  way  of  Dakor.  Narbhcrilm  collected  this  year  the 
Gdikwar's  sharejjf  the  tribute  of  Sorath  and  Sayjiji  Gftikwdr  went  to 
Baroda.  On  his  return  to  A'hmeddhud  iit  the  end  of  the  year,  Sr.yiiji 
Backed  and  burned  the  Koli  village  (►f  Lt'ihira  in  Buhyal  alv>iit  eij^htoen 
miles  east  of  A'hmedibftd.  JawAn  Mard  Kluin  now  issued  from  Pistan 
and  levied  small  coatribiitions  from  the  holdings  in  Vdi^tid,  as  far  as 
Anjjir  in  Knchli.  From  V!i<j!ul  he  procijede  1  to  Sorath,  and  in  concert 
with  Muliatura;id.  XIahabat  Khan  of  .luuitg'.idb  and  Muhamma'l  Muzaifar 
Khau  B(Sbi,  between  whutu  ho  made  {joace,  he  levied  tribute  iu  Sorath 
as  far  as  Loliyana,  and  returned  to  I'jitan, 

While  their  power  and  phi  nderiuo's  were  thus  prospering  in  Gujarat 
the  crushinij  ruin  of  P<;nlpat  (a.d.  17iil)  fell  on  the  Marathis.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion  that  followed,  the  1)«  hli  court  despatched 
instructions  to  the  chiof  Musalman  nobles  of  (iujiirAt,  direotincr  Moinin 
Khan,  Jiiwan  ilai-d  KhriD^aQd  the  governor  of  Broach  to  join  in  driving 
the  Marathfls  out  of  the  province.  In  conserpieni'e  of  this  despatch 
tSardar  ^iuhammad  Kh:'m  Babi,  defeating  the  Marsha  garritonj 
regained  BAldsinor,  while  the  governor  of  Broach,  with  the  aid  of 
Momin  Khi^n,  succeeded  in  winning  biok  JamWi.-ar.  A'pa  Uanysh, 
the  Peshwa^s  viceroy,  remon'*tratcd  with  Momin  Kh^n  for  th,s  breach 
of  faith.  Iu  reply  his  envoy  was  shown  the  despatch  rcceivetl  f  rotu  Pchli, 
and  was  made  the  beirer  of  a  message,  that  before  it  was  too  late,  it 
would  be  wisdom  for  the  Manlthas  to  aijandon  tiujanit.  Tilings  were* 
in  this  state  when  Dara-i  ji  GAikwar,  wisely  forgCuting  his  ([uarrels 
with  the  Peshwa,  marched  to  the  aid  of  Sadafshiv  with  a  large  army. 
Advancing  against  Camhay  he  attacked  and  defeated  Momin  Khiin, 
plundering  one  of  his  villages.  But  tlie  Marathas  were  too  weak  to 
follow  up  this  sucoebs,  or  exact  severer  punishment  from  the  Muyalniitn 
confederates.  A'pa  Ganesh  invited  Sardar  Muhammad  Khan  Bdht 
to  Kaira,  and  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  tribute,  agreed  to  allow 
him  to  keep  jX)ssession  of  Bjildsinor.  Subserjuetitly  Uumaji'a  energy 
enabled  him  to  enlarge  the  power  and  possessions  of  the  Gaikwai-^s 
house,  besides  acquisitions  from  other    chiefs,   recovering  tho  districts 

^of  Viealnagar,  Klierdlu,  Vadoagar,  Bijflpur,  and  Piitan  from  Jawaa 
^ard  Khiin.  After  the  death  of  the  great  Ddm.iji,  the  importiinee  of  the 
Gdikwdr's power  sensibly  diminished.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  alliance 
with  the  British,  the  feeble  hands  of  Sayj'ijirav  I.  (a.u.  1771-1778) 
would  probably  ha%'e  been  the  last  to  hold  the  emblem  of  GAikwfir 
rule.  If  in  the  zenith  of  Gaikwdr  power  Momin  KhAn  could 
reconquer,  and  for  so  long  successfully  defend  Ahmedabad,  what^ 
might  not  have  been  possible  in  its  decline  ? 
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Colonel  BRioog  (iluhamnaadan  Power  in  India,  IV.  132)  giyea  the 
following  anmniary  of  the  events  wliich  led  fco  the  fatal  meeting  of 
Snltdn  Bahidur  and  the  PortngueBe  viceroy  Nono  da  Cuoha  in  the 
beginning  of  1 536-37  : 

When  in  1523  Nono  divCnnha  came  as  viceroy  to  India  he  held 
mBtructlona  to  make  himeelf  maHter  of  the  island  of  Din.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  a  gi*eat  expedition,  contiiBting  of  400  veaaelB  and  15,600  men,  met 
in  Bombay  and  Bailed  to  the  KathiiivMa  coast.  After  vigorous  aceanlts  it 
was  repulsed  off  Diu  on  the  17th  Fehmarj  1531.  From  that  day  the 
Portngaeao  made  ceaseleBB  efforts  to  obtain  a  footing  on  the  island  of  Diu. 
In  loisl  besides  hivirying  the  sea  trade  of  Gujarat  the  Portuguese  Backed 
the  towEiB  of  TiirApm-,  Balsir,  and  Surat,  and,  to  give  colour  to  their  pre- 
tensions, received  under  their  protection  Giiind  Khan  an  illegitimate 
brother  of  Bahadur.  In  1533,  under  Jamea  de  Silveira,  the  Poi'tnguese 
burned  the  south  Kdthiavilda  ports  of  Pattan-Somndth,  Mangrul,  Taliija, 
and  Muzaftarabid,  killing  many  of  the  people  and  carrying  off  4000  as 
slaves.  Shortly  after  the  Portngnese  took  and  doatvoyt'd  BsBSein  in 
Thiina  obtaining  400  cannon  and  much  ammunition.  They  also  burned 
Daman,  Thdna,  and  Bombay.  "  All  this  "  says  the  Portuguese  historian 
"  they  did  to  straiten  Diu  and  to  oblige  the  king  of  Gujarat  to  consent  to 
their  i-aising  a  fort  on  the  iBland  of  Diu."  When  Bahadur  was  engaged 
with  the  Mughals  (a.D.  1532- l-'^Si)  the  PortugucBe  Governor  General 
deputed  an  embassy  to  wait  on  HumAyfin  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  him 
the  cession  of  Diu,  hoping  by  this  action  to  work  indn-ectly  on  the  fears 
of  Bahadur.  At  last  in  1534  Bahadur  consented  to  a  peace  by  which  he 
agreed  to  cede  the  town  of  Bassein  to  Portugal ;  not  to  construct  ships 
of  war  in  his  ports ;  and  not  to  corahinc  with  Turkish  fleets  against 
Poi-tugal. 

Permission  was  also  given  to  the  Portuguese  to  build  in  Diu.  In  con- 
sideration of  these  terma  the  Portuguese  agreed  to  furnish  Bahdd'ur  with 
500  Europeans  of  whom  fifty  were  men 'of  note.  According  to  the 
Portuguese  historian  it  was  solely  because  of  this  Portuguese  help  that 
Bahadur  succeeded  in  driving  the  Mughais  out  of  Gujanit.  Bahadur's 
cession  of  land  in  Diu  to  the  Portuguese  was  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
mercantile  factory.  From  the  momeijt  BahAdur  discovei-ed  they  had 
laised  formidable  fortifications,  eepecially  when  by  the  withdmwal  of  the 
Mnghala  he  no  longer  had  any  motive  for  keeping  on  terms  with  them,  he 
resolved  to  wrest  the  fort  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Portugueso.  On  the 
plea  of  separating  the  natives  fi-om  the  Europeans,  Bahadur  instructed  hia 
governor  of  Din  to  build  a  wall  with  a  rampart  capable  of  being 
mounted  with  guns.  But  as  this  created  much  dispute  and  ill- w"U  the 
rampart  was  given  up.  Bahadnr  next  attempted  to  seize  Emanuel  de 
Sonza  the  captain  of  Din  fort.  With  this  object  he  invited  DeSouza  to  his 
camp.  DeSouza  was  warned  but  determined  to  accept  Bihddur'a  in- 
vitation.    He  wont  attended  by  only  one  servant,  an  act  of  courage  which 
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BahAdui'  bo  greatly  admired  tbat  he  treated  him  with  honour  and  allowid 
bim  to  return  in  safety.  lialiiidur  next  HoLomcd  to  secure  DtSouza  in 
tho  furt  by  Barpriso.  With  this  end  he  began  to  pay  the  Portuguese 
officei'a  visits  at  all  hours.  But  De^ouza  was  always  on  his  guard 
and  Bahadur's  sui-prise  viBits  failed  to  give  him  an  opportunity.  In 
I.^LIG  UeSouza  wrote  to  the  viceroy  complaining  of  the  bad  feeling  of  tho 
Gujarat  Moors  towards  the  Portuguese  in  Diu  and  of  the  efforts  of  the 
king  to  di'ive  them  out  of  the  fort.  In  consequence  of  DeSonza's  letter 
Nono  daCuoha  the  \d(.'eroy  an-ived  at  Diu  early  in  15oG-7.  Bahildnr  went  to 
vieit  the  viceroy  on  Iward  the  viceroy's  ship.  On  his  i-etum  he  was  attacked 
and  leaping  into  the  water  waB  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head  and  sank. 

Of  the  unplanned  and  confused  circumstances  in  which  the 
brave  Haliadur  met  his  dnntb  four  Mnsaltniiu  and  four  Portufiueiie 
versions  remain.  The  author  of  the  Slirit-i-Sikandari  (E*ersian  Text, 
2&0-281)  etates  that  the  Portuguese,  who  offered  their  help  to  Bahiidur 
in  the  days  of  his  defeat  by  tho  emperor  Hnm4ynn,  obtained  from  him 
the  grant  of  land  at  Diu,  and  on  this  laud  built  a  fort.  After  the 
re-establishment  of  his  power  the  Sultsln,  who  had  no  longer  any  need 
of  their  help,  kept  constantly  planning  some  means  of  ousting  the 
Portoguese  from  Diu.  With  this  object  liahadnr  came  to  Diu  and 
opened  negotiations  with  tho  Portuguese  viceroy,  hoping  in  the  end 
to  get  the  viceroy  into  his  power.  The  vicf-roy  knowing  that  BabAdur 
regretted  the  concessions  ho  had  made  to  them  wa.s  too  wary  to  place 
himnelf  in  BahJldur's  bauds.  To  inspire  contiJenco  Bahadur,  with  (iv© 
or  six  of  hia  iioblea  all  unarmed,  paid  the  viceroy  a^isi^  on  Ihiard  hia 
chip.  Suspecting'  fuul  play  from  the  behaviour  of  tho  Portuguese  the 
king  rose  to  retire,  bat  the  Portuguese  pressed  upon  bim  on  all  sides. 
He  hud  nearly  reached  his  boat  when  one  of  the  Portuguese  struck  bim 
a  blow  with  a  sword,  killed  him,  and  threw  his  body  overboard. 

The  same  author  gives  a  second  veraion  which  he  says  is  more 
generally  received  and  is  probably  more  accurate.  According  to  this 
account  the  Portuguese  had  come  to  kuow  that  Bidiador  had  invited 
tho  Sultfins  of  the  Dakhan  to  co-operate  with  him  in  driving  the 
Portuguese  from  the  GujariU,  Konkan,  and  iJakhuu  ports.  That  the 
Portuguese  viceroy  had  come  with  loU  ships  and  had  anchored  at  Diu 
off  the  chain  bastion.  That  Sultiin  Bahadur  not  suspecting  ihat  the 
Portuguese  were  aware  of  hi*  insincerity  went  in  a  barge  to  see  the  fleet, 
and  when  he  got  in  the  midst  of  their  ships,  the  Portuguese  surrounded 
hia  barge  and  killed  him  M'ith  lances. 

According  to  Farishtah  (11.  44'2,  443.  Pera,  Text)  on  the  inva.sion  of 
Gujanit  by  tho  emperor  Humayun,  Sultan  Baliiidur  had  asked  help  of 
the  Portuguese.  When  his  power  was  re-established,  Bahddur,  hearing 
of  the  aniva!  of  between  tive  and  eix  thousand  Portuguese  at  Diu,  feared 
they  would  take  possession  of  that  port.  He  therefore  hastened  to  Diu 
from  Jiinigadh,  The  Portnguoso  who  were  awnro  that  Humiydn  had 
withdrawn  and  that  Bahidur  had  re-established  his  power,  preferred  to 
attempt  to  gaiu  Diu  by  stratagem  rather  than  by  force*  Bahadur  asked 
the  viceroy  to  visit  him.  Tho  viceroy  feigned  sickness  and  Bahidar 
with  the  object  of  proving  his  goodwill  offered  to  visit  the  viceroy  on 
board  bis  ship.  On  leaving  the  viceroy's  ship  to  enter  his  own  Ijarge 
the  Portuguese  suddenly  moved  their  vessel  and  Bahlidur  fell  over- 
board. While  in  the  water  a  Portuguese  struck  tho  king  with  a  lance 
and  killed  him. 
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Abul  Fazl'fl  acoonnt  A.D,  1590  (Akhftrndmali  in  EUiot,  VI.  18)  eeenia 
more  natural  and  in  better  keeping"  with  Ualiiular's  impetuous  vigoar 
and  braver/  than  either  the  CJajardt  or  Farishtah's  narratives;.  The 
Portiigaese  chief  was  apprehensive  that  as  the  Sultiin  was  no  longer  in 
ixraut  of  Bssistauce  be  meditated  treachery.  So  he  Bent  to  inform  the 
Snltdn  that  he  had  come  na  requested,  but  that  he  was  ill  and  anable  to 
go  on  shore,  so  that  the  interview  must  be  deferred  till  be  got  better.  The 
t*ultAn,  quitting  the  i-ojal  road  of  safety,  embarked  on  the  12th  Febrnary 
1636  (8rd  Ramazau  H.  943)  with  a  small  escort  to  visit  the  viceroy  on 
hoard  the  viceroy's  ship.  As  soon  as  BabMur  reached  the  vessel  he 
found  tlie  viceroy's  sickness  was  a  pretence  and  regretted  that  he  h&d 
coinc.  He  at  once  sought  to  return.  But  tho  Portngnese  were  unwilling 
that  snch  a  prey  should  escape  tliem  apd  hoped  that  by  keeping  him 
prisoner  they  ttiipfht  get  more  ports.  The  viceroy  came  forward  and 
asked  the  Snltsin  to  stay  a  little  and  examine  Horae  curiosities  ho  had  to 
present.  The  Saltan  replied  that  the  curiosities  might  be  sent  after  him 
and  tamed  quickly  towards  his  own  boat.  A  European  kdzi  or  priest 
placed  himself  in  the  Sultan's  way  and  bade  hira  stop.  The  Sultan,  in 
exasperation,  drew  his  sword  and  fcleft  the  priest  in  twain.  He  then 
leaped  into  hie  own  boat.  The  Portutrueso  vessels  drew  round  the 
Sultan's  boat  and  a  tight  began.  The  Snltiln  and  Rdmi  Khan  threw 
themselves  into  the  water.  A  friend  among  the  Portuguese  stretched  a 
band  to  Riuni  Khan  and  saved  him  :  the  iSulldn  was  drowned  in  the 
waves. 

Of  the  four  Portugnese  vPTsiona  of  Bahadur's  death  the  first 
appears  in  Correa's  (a.d,  1512  -  15.50)  Londas  Da  Asia,  a.d.  1497  to  1550  ; 
the  second  in  DeBarros'  (died  A.D.  1570)  Decadas,  a.d,  14D7  to  1539; 
the  third  in  Do  Cotito'u  (died  a.d,  lllOO?)  continuation  of  DeBarros, 
A.D.  laiiD  t/o  1600;  aud  the  fourth  in  Faria-e-Sonza's  (died  a,i>.  16o0) 
Portuguese  Asia  to  A,i>.  I(i40.  A  fifth  reference  to  Bahidur's  death 
will  be  found  in  Castanoda's  Hi.storia  which  extends  to  a.d.  1538. 

As  Correa  was  in  India  from  a.d.  1512  till  his  death  in  Goa  in 
A.D,  1550,  and  as  hia  narrative  which  was  never  published  till 
A.D.  1856-64  has  the  highest  reputation  for  nccaracy  of  dt'tail  his 
veraioQ  carries  special  weight.  According  to  Correa  (Lendas  Da  Asia, 
Vol.  III.  Chap.  XCV.)  during  the  monsooo  of  163G,  Nono  DaCunha  tho 
viceroy  received  by  land  a  letter  from  Manoel  deSonza  the  captain  of 
Din  fort,  tf.-lling  him  of  tho  discontent  of  the  Gujarat  Moors  with  king 
Bahadur  for  allowing  the  Portugtteao  to  build  a  fort  at  Diu.  In  conse- 
qnence  of  this  information  e»irly  in  the  fair  season  Nono  da Canha  sailed 
irom  Goa  in  Lis  owngdlleon  accompanied  by  about  ten  small  vesaols/t/jf/a* 
aud  /.(i/urs  under  the  command  of  Antonio  deSylveira.  Nono  reached  Diu. 
ahont  the  end  of  December.  King  Bah  Ad  ar  was  glad  that  the  viceroy 
should  come  to  Din  almost  alone  since  it  seemed  to  show  he  was  not 
aware  of  Bahadur's  designs  against  the  Portuguese.  When  Bahadur 
arrived  at  Diu  he  sent  a  mtissage  to  the  viceroy  inviting  him  to  come 
ashore  to  meet  him  as  he  had  important  business  to  transact.  The  king's 
messenger  found  the  viceroy  ill  in  bed,  and  brought  back  a  message 
that  the  viceroy  would  come  ashore  to  meet  the  king  in  the  evening. 
Immediately  after  tlie  king's  inessenyer  left,  Manoel  deSouza,  tho 
captain  of  Diu  fort,  came  on  board  to  see  the  viceroy.  The  viceroy  told 
Manoel  to  go  and  thank  tho  king  and  to  return  hii  visit,  Tho  king 
expressed  his  grief  at  the  viceroy's  illness  and  pi*oposed  to  start  at  once  to 
see  him.     Ho   went  to  hia  barge  and  rowed  straight    to   the   viceroy's 
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galleon.  The  king  bad  with  him,  beaidea  the  interpreter  St.  Jago,  seven 
men  and  two  pages  one  carrjing  a  aword  and  the  other  a  Ijow.  The  captain 
of  tho  fort  and  aome  other  officers  in  their  own  bai-ges  followed  the  king. 
Bahftdor,  who  was  the  firBt  to  arrive,  came  so  speedily  that  the  viceroy  had 
hardly  time  to  make  proparntiona  to  receive  him.  He  put  on  heavy 
clothes  to  show  he  was  Buffering  from  agoo  and  ordered  all  the  oflBcera 
to  be  well  armed.  When  Bahfidur  came  on  hoard  he  saw  tho  men  bosy 
with  their  weapons  but  showed  no  signs  that  he  snspected  foul  play. 
He  went  straight  to  the  viceroy's  cal)in.  The  viceroy  tried  to  get  up 
but  Bahidur  prevented  him,  naked  how  he  was,  and  i-etorned  at  once 
to  the  deck.  As  Bahiidar  stood  on  the  deck  the  captain  of  the  fort  boardetl 
tho  galleon,  and,  as  he  passed  to  the  caliin  to  see  the  viceroy,  Bahadur 
laughingly  upbraided  him  with  baing  behind  time.  Then  without  taking 
leave  of  the  viceroy  BahiSdiir  went  to  hva  barge.  When  the  viceroy 
learned  that  the  king  had  left  he  told  the  captain  to  follow  the  king  and  to 
take  him  to  the  fort  and  keep  him  there  till  the  viceroy  saw  him..  The 
captain  rowqd  aft-er  ttie  king  who  was  already  well  ahead.  Ho  called 
to  the  king  asking  hiin  to  wait.  The  king  waited.  When  the  captain 
came  close  to  the  king's  barge  he  asked  the  king  to  come  into  his  vessel. 
But  the  interpreter  wjthont  nferring  to  the  king  replied  that  the  captain 
shonld  come  into  the  king's  bm-ge.  DeSonza  ordered  his  boat  alongside. 
His  barge  struck  the  king's  barge  and  l>eSoa74V  who  was  standing  on  tho 
poop  tripped  and  fell  into  the  water.  The  rowers  of  the  royal  barge 
picked  him  out  and  placed  him  near  the  king  who  laughed  at  his  wet 
clothes.  Other  Portuguese  barges  whose  officers  thought  the  Moors  were 
fighting  with  the  captain  began  to  gather.  Tho  Br  St  to  arrive  was 
Antonio  Cardozn.  When  Oardoza  came  up  the  interpreter  toFd  the  king 
to  make  for  land  with  all  speed  as  the  Portuguese  seemed  to  be  coming 
to  seize- and  kill  him.  The  king  gave  the  order  to  make  for  the  shore. 
He  alee  told  the  page  to  shoot  tho  hollow  arrow  whoso  whistling  noi.*?e 
was  a  danger  signal.  When  the  Moors  in  the  king's  barge  heard  the 
whistle  tiiey  attacked  Manoel  doSuuza,  who  fell  dead  into  the  sea. 
Then  Diogo  do  Mesquita,  D'Almcida,  and  Antonio  Corroa  forced  their 
way  on  to  the  king's  barge.  When  the  king  saw  them  he  unsheathed 
his  sword  and  the  page  shot  an  arrow  and  killed  Antonio  Cardoza, 
who  fell  overboard  and  wms  drowned.  D'Almeida  was  killed  by  a 
Bword-cat  from  a  Moor  called  Tiger  and  Tiger  was  killt-d  by  Corroa.  At 
that  moment  Diogo  do  MesquitA  gavo  tho  king  a  slight  sword-cut  and 
the  king  jumped  into  the  sea.  After  the  king,  tho  interpreter  and  Hiimi 
Khan,  two  iloors,  and  all  thi!  rowers  leapt  into  the  water.  The 
Portuguese  barges  surrounded  them  and  the  men  struck  at  the  three 
fiwimraerp  with  hmces  and  oars.  The  king  twice  cried  aloud  '  I  am  Sultan 
lAihadur,'  hoping  that  some  one  would  help  him.  A  man  who  did  not 
know  that  he  was  the  king  struck  Biduulur  on  the  head  with  a  clah. 
The  blow  was  fatal  and  Bahildur  sank.  The  second  version  is  giyeu  by 
Barroa  (a.i>.  I5l>0)  in  his  Decadas  da  Asia,  Vol.  V.  page  .3.07  of  the  17u7 
edition.  The  third  version  by  Do  Couto  {a.d.  IGOO)  in  his  continuation 
of  Barros' Decadas,  and  tho  fourth  by  Karia-e-Souza  (a.p.  lOijO)  in  his 
Portuguese  Asia  are  in  tho  main  taken  from  De  Barros.  The  following 
details  are  ..from  Steevena'  (a.d.  101) 7J  translation  of  Faria  given  in 
Briggs'  Mnhammadan  Power  in  India,  IV.  135-138. 

Bahddur  king  of  Camhay,  who  had  recovered  his  kingdom  solely 
by  the  assistance  of  tho  Portuguese,  now  studied  their  ruin,  and  repent- 
ing of  the  leave  he  had  granted   to  build   a  fort  at  Diu  endeavoured  to 
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take  it  and  to  kill  the  comraandcr  and  tbo  garrison,  Nono  da  Cunha 
the  Portnguese  viceroy  nailerstood  hig  dcRigna  find  prepared  to  prevent 
them.  Etnanael  dt-Souza  who  cotumatided  at  Diu  was  wRrnrd  by  ft 
Moor  that  tbe  king  would  send  for  hiin  bj  a  certain  Moor  and  kill  him. 
DeSoiiza  determined  to  go,  and,  -w-lion  sent  for,  appenred  with  Only  on© 
serrant.  Admiring  DeSouza's  conrage  the  king  trejited  him  honourably 
and  allowed  biin  to  return  in  safety.  The  king's  mother  tried  to  difsuado 
her  Bon  from  plotting  ngainat  DeSonzn  bat  to  no  effect.  To  remove 
Baspicion  Bahidar  began  to  pay  tbe  Portuguese  officers  visits  at  un- 
Beasonabte  hours,  but  was  ever  received  by  DeSouza  on  his  guard. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  9th  Janaat'y  lt^3ti,  Nono  daCniiha  the  Portugueae 
viceroy  set  oat  from  Goa  for  Din  with  300  Bail.  Whan  he  put  in  at 
Cheal  ho  foaod  NizAm-al-Mn!k  who  pretended  he  had  come  to  divert 
his  women  at  f?ea  but  really  with  designs  on  that  place.  When 
Nono  rt^ached  Din  the  king  was  hunting  in  tbe  moantaina  and  Nono 
spprised  him  of  his  arrival.  The  king  sent  for  him  by  a  Portuguesa 
apostattrof  the  name  of  John  de  St.  J  ago  called  Fimngi  Khan,  bat  Mono 
daCunha  pleadetT  illness.  The  king  pretending'  groat  friendship 
came  to  Din  accompanied  by  Emauuel  deSouwi,  who  had  hroaght  the 
last  message  from  DaCanha.  At  Dia  the  king  went  on  hoard  the 
viceroy's  ship  and  for  a  time  they  diacrmraed.  Tbn  king  was  troubled  at 
a  page  whispering  soraothing  to  DaCunha,  but  as  DaCunha  took  no 
notice  his  snapiciona  were  allayed.  The  message  wag  from  DeSonia, 
stating  that  tbe  captains  whom  he  had  summoned  were  awaiting  orders 
to  secure  or  kill  the  kin^,  DaCunha  thought  it  strange  that  DeSouza 
bad  not  killed  the  king  while  he  was  in  his  power  in  the  fort;  and  DeSouza 
thought  it  strange  that  DaCunha  did  not  now  seize  the  king  when  he 
was  in  his  power  in  the  ship.  DaCunha  directed  all  tbe  otfioers  to  escort 
the  king  to  the  palace  and  then  accompHny  DeSouza  to  the  fort,  where 
DaCanha  intond'id  to  seite  the  king  when  he  came  to  visit  him.  The 
king  on  his  part  had  resolved  to  seize  DaCnnhn  at  a  dinner  to  which 
he  had  invited  him  and  send  him  in  a  cage  to  the  Groat  Turk.  De 
Souza  who  was  going  to  invite  the  king  to  the  fort  after  DaOuuha  had 
entered  it,  came  up  with  the  king's  barge  and  delivered  hia  invitation 
through*Rumi  Khan.  Rumi  Khan  warned  the  king  not  to  accept  it.  Tbe 
king  disregarding  this  warning  in\4ted  DeSouza  into  his  barge.  While 
stepping  into  tbe  king's  barge  DeSouza  fell  overboard,  but  wag  picked 
up  by  officers  who  carried  him  to  the  king.  At  this  time  three  Portu- 
guese barges  came  up  and  some  of  the  officers  seeing  DeSouza  hastily 
enter  the  king's  barge  drew  close  to  the  king's  barge.  The  king  remom- 
liering  Rami  Khan's  warning  ordered  Emanutl  daSouza  to  be  killed. 
James  deMesqnita  understanding  the  order  flew  at  and  wounded  the 
king.  An  affray  followed  and  four  Portuguese  and  seven  o£  the  king's 
men  were  killed.  The  king  tried  to  get  away  in  a  boat  but  a  cannon 
shot  killed  three  of  his  rowers  and  he  was  stopped.  He  next  attempted 
to  escape  by  swimming,  but  being  in  danger  of  drowning  diacoverod 
himself  by  crying  for  help.  A  Portuguese  held  oat  an  oar  to  him  ;  but 
others  struck  him  fatal  blows,  so  that  he  Bank. 

The  conclusion  to  bo  drawn. from  those  four  Mnsalradn  and  four 
Portuguese  versions  is  that  on  cither  aide  the  lender  hoped  •by  soma 
future  treachery  to  seize  the  person  of  the  other ;  and  th.it  mutual 
suspicion  turned  into  a  fatal  affray  a  meeting  which  both  parties  intend- 
ed should  pass  peacefully  and  lull  the  other  into  a  false  and  favourabU 
sectirity. 
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THE     HILL    FORT    OF    MANDU. 

PART  L— DESCRIPTION. 

Mandu,  abont  twenty-three  miles  south  of  Dhdr  in  Centml  India,  is 
•vkide  waving  hill-top,  pirt  of  the  great  wall  of  the  Viudhyan  range.  The 
hill-top  is  thi'co  to  four  miles  from  north  to  Bonth  and  four  to  five  miles 
from  east  to  west.  On  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  west,  Miindn  \&  islanded 
from  the  main  plateau  of  Miilwa  by  valleys  and  i-avines  that  citx;le  roand 
to  its  Bnntheni  face,  which  stands  1200  fee4i  out  of  the  Nimilr  plain.  The 
area  of  the  hill-top  is  over  1:*,0U0  English  acrta,  and,  bo  bi-oken  is  its  out- 
line, that  thu  e-nciroh'ng  wall  in  said  to  have  a  length  of  between  thirty-seven 
and  thijiy-eight  miltB.  Its  height,  1950  feet  above  the  sea,  Becures  for 
the  hill-top  at  all  sfasons  tJio  boon  of  fresh  and  cool  aii". 

About  twenty  miles  south  of  Dhar  the  level  cultivated  plateau  bivaks 
into  wood}-  glades  and  uplands.  Two  miks  further  the  plain  is  cleft  by 
two  great  ravines,  which  fiom  their  deeper  and  bi"Ofvder  southern  mouths 
700  to  800  foet  btdow  the  Uhiir  plateau,  as  they  wind  noilhwards,  narrow 
aitd  rise,  till,  to  the  north  of  iliindu  hill,  thoy  Hhallow  into  a  woody  dip 
or  valley  about  ^00  yainls  braud  and  200  feet  below  the  south  crest  of 
Malwa.  From  the  south  crtst  of  the  Malwa  platean,  across  the  tree  tops 
of  this  wild  valley,  stand  the  cliffs  of  the  island  Mandu,  their  crests 
crowned  by  the  great  Dehli  gateway  and  its  long  lofty  line  of  flanking 
walls.  At  the  foot  of  the  sudden  dip  into  the  valley  the  Alamgir  or 
"World-Guarding  Gate  etandB  sentinel. '  Beyond  the  g^ateway,  among 
wild  reaches  of  nx'k  and  foreut.  a  noblo  causeway  with  high  domed  tombs 
on  either  hand  fillK  the  lowest  dip  of  the  valley.  Fx-om  the  south  end  of 
the  causeway  the  i-oad  winds  up  to  a  st  cnnd  gateway,  and  beyond  the 
second  gateway  between  side  walls  climbs  till  at  the  crest  of  the  slope  it 
passes  through  the  ruint'd  but  still  lofty  and  beautiful  Dehli  or  northern 
gateway,  one  of  the  eiu'lieat  works  of  Diliinar  Kh&u  (a.d.  14O0),  the 
founder  of  Musalmiin  Mdndu. 

Close  inside  of  the  Dehli  gate,  on  the  right  or  west,  stands  the  hand- 
some Hindola  Palace.  The  name  Hindola,  which  is  probably  the  title  of 
the  builder,  is  explaini?d  by  the  people  as  the  Swingcot  palace,  berause, 
like  the  sides  of  the  cage  of  a  swinging  cot,  the  walls  of  the  ball  bulge 
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'  The  followiiig  Poraian  vcrsei  are  carved  on  the  AUmgfr  gateway  : 

In  the  time  of  Alamgir  Aurangsl  b  (A.D.  1658  •  1707).  the 

ruler  of  the  "World, 
Thii  gate  reaombliug  the  akiea  in  altitude  was  built  anew. 
In   the  year  A.H.  1079   (A.D.   leflS)  the  work  of  renewal 
"  wan  begun  and  completed 

By  the  endeavour  of  the  exalted  Kha'n  Muliammad  Beg 

Khan. 
ITrom  the  aooeaalon  of  thia  SJmp«ror  of  the  World  Aurang- 

zib. 
Thla  was  the  eleventh  year  by  way  of  writing  and  history- 
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below  and  nairow  towavdH  the  top.  Its  great  bftronial  hall  and  hanging 
"windowB  give  the  Hindwla  palace  a  Kpecial  merit  and  infceroet,  and  an 
air  of  lordly  wealth  and  luxury  Btill  clings  to  the  trec-coTered  ruins  which 
stretch  west  to  large  underground  ciHlerns  and  hot  weather  retreats. 
Ahout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  stund  the  nutnbie  group  of  the  Jahiiz 
Mehel  or  Ship  palace  on  the  wtst,  and  the  Tapela  Mf  hel  or  Caldi-on  palace 
on  the  soath,  with  their  rown  of  lofty  pointed  archts  bolow  deep  stone 
caves,  their  heavy  windowleBS  upper  stories,  and  their  masHive  arched  and 
domed  roof  chambore.  These  palaeee  are  not  move  hatideomely  built  than 
finely  set.  The  massive  ship-like  length  of  the  Jahaz  Mehel  lies  between 
two  large  tree-girt  ponds,  and  the  Tapela,  aeroBB  a  beautiful  foreground 
of  water  and  ruin,  looks  east  into  the  raaHs  of  tangled  bntib  and  tree  which 
once  formed  part  of  the  130  aci-e»  of  the  Liil  Bagh  or  Boyal  Gardens. 

The  flat  palace  roofn  command  tbe  whole  12,000  acret  of  Mdndu  hill, 
north  to  the  knolls  and  broken  uplands  beyond  the  great  raviue-raoat  and 
south  across  the  waving  hill-top  with  its  railea  of  glades  and  ridges,  its 
scattered  villages  hamlets  and  tombs,  and  its  gleamlag  groves  of 
mangoes,  khimis,  banyans,  mhowraft.  a,nd  pipaJs,  In  the  middle  distance, 
out  from  the  tree-tops,  stand  the  lofty  domes  of  Hoshang*B  tomb  And  of 
the  great  Jlima  mosque.  Further  south  lies  the  tree-girt  hollow  of  the 
S^gar  TalAv  or  Sea  Lake,  and  btyond  the  SAgar  lake  a  woody  plateau 
rises  about  200  feet  to  the  southern  <TeHt,  whtTCvClear  againitt  the  sky,  stand 
the  airy  cTipolas  of  the  pavilion  of  Rup  Mati,  the  beandfnl  wife  of  Biiz 
Bahadnr  (a.d.  ISSl-lSOl),  the  k«t  SuItAn  of  Slfilwa.  Finally  to  the 
west,  from  the  end  of  the  Rdp  Mati  heights,  rises  even  higlitr  the  bare  nearly 
iitolated  shoulder  of  Songad,  the  citadel  or  inner  fort  of  Mandu,  the  scene  of 
the  Ghijariit  Bahidnr's  (A.P.I fiSl)  daring  and  saccessfnt  surprise.  This 
fair  hill-top,  beautiful  from  its  tangled  M-ildness  and  scatkred  ruins,  is 
ftBtrange  contrast  to  Jirandu,  the  capital  of  a  warlike  independent  dynasty. 
Daring  the  palmy  days  of  th(3  fifteenth  century,  of  the  12,000  afu-es  of  ihe 
Mandu  hill-top,  oGO  wtro  fields,  370  wertj  gai'dens,  200  wore  wells,  780 
■were  lakes  and  ponds,  100  were  baziir  roads,  15(X>  were  dwelUng«.  200 
were  reBt-honses,  200  were  baths,  470  were  mosques,  and  334  were  palaces. 
These  allotments  crowded  out  tho  wild  to  a  narrow  pittance  of  1560»  acres 
of  knolls  and  ridges. 

From  the  JahAz  Mehel  the  road  winds  through  fields  and  woods, 
gemmed  with  peafowl  and  droll  with  monkeys,  among  scattered  palaces 
mosques  and  tombs,  some  shapely  some  in  heaps,  about  a  mile  nonth  to- 
the  walled  eneloHuro  of  the  lofty  domed  tomb  of  the  eBtahHshjT  of  Ifjindu's 
greatnesp,  Iloshang  Shiih  Ghuri  (ad.  140r>.l  132).  Thoagh  the  badly- 
fitted  joinings  of  tho  marble  slabs  of  the  tomb  walls  ai-o  a  notable  contrast 
to  the  finish  of  the  later  Mughal  buildings,  Hoshang's  tomb,  in  its  maesivo 
simpUcity  and  dim-lighted  roughness,  is  a  solemn  and  saitable  reBting» 
place  for  a  great  Pathan  warrior.  Along  the  west  of  the  tomb  eni^losure 
runs  a  handsome  flat-roofed  colonnade.  The  pillars,  which  near  the  base 
are  four-sided,  pass  through  an  eight-sided  and  a  sixteen-sided  belt  into  a 
round  upper  shaft.  Tho  rtmnd  shaft  ends  in  a  square  nndei-capital,  each 
face  of  which  is  filled  by  a  group  of  leafage  in  outline  the  same  as  the 
favoaiite  Hindu  h'itKjh-miikh  or  homed  face.  Over  the  entwined  leafy 
horns  of  this  moulding,  stone  brackets  support  heavj-  stone  beams,  all 
Hindu  in  pattern.'     Close  to  the  east  of  Uoshang's  tomb  is  Hoehang's 
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'  Mr,  FergaMon  (Imlian  Architecture,  page  543)  says  :  "  Tin.!  pillars  appear  to  have 
been  taken  froiit  »  Jain  building."  But  the  rvfinoment  on  tb«  sqiwre  capilnl  of  cacit 
pillar  of  Uit  Uiiulu  Sim'th-miikA  or  horned  face   iiito  a  Kfoup  of  leaves  of  Ihe  uudm 
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Jami  MaBJid  or  Great  Mosqne,  built  of  blocks  of  red  limegtone.  Hoshang^'s 
moBque  is  approached  fioin  the  east  throagh  »  maBBive  domed  guteway 
and  acroBB  a  qnadrani^le  onclosed  on  the  east  north  and  eonth  by 
■wrecked  colonnades  of  pointed  areheB.  The  ■west  is  tilled  by  the  great 
pointed  arches  of  the  mosque  in  fail-  repair.  On  the  roof  of  the  mosquo 
from  a  thick  undofgrowtb  of  domekta  rise  three  lofty  domeSi.' 

I  n  front  of  the  gateway  of  the  Gh-eat  Mosque,  in  the  centre  of  a  masonry 
pUutb  about  three  feet  bigh,  etanda  an  iron  pillar  about  a  foot  in  diameter 
at  the  base  and  twenty  feet  high.  Close  to  the  east  of  the  gateway  is 
tbe  site  of  Mebmud's  (a.d.  H43)  Tower  of  Victory,  traces  of  which 
i-emained  as  late  as  a, p.  1840.  About  fifty  yards  further  east  are  the  ruins 
of  a  great  building  called  the  Ashrafi  Mebel,  said  to  have  been  a  Musalmao 
college.  To  the  north-east  a  banner  marks  a  temple  and  tbe  local  state 
offices.  South  the  road  pHsses  between  the  two  lines  of  small  houses  and 
hnt^  that  make  modern  M.indu.  Beyond  the  village,  among  mins  and 
huge  swollen  baobab  stems,  the  road  winds  south  along  a  downward 
slope  to  the  richly-wooded  lowland,  where  stretches  to  the  west  the  ■wide 
coolness  of  the  Siigar  Taliiv  or  Sea  lake.  Its  broad  suj-face  coTsring  COO 
at^es  is  grten  with  faulike  lotus  leaves,  reeds,  and  wateir-grassea.  Its 
banks  are  rough  with  brakes  of  tangled  bush  from  which,  in  anci-ampcd 
stateliuesB,  rise  lufty  mhaurasy  mangoes,  kirnis,  and  pfpnlt.  To  tbe  east 
nmiid  a  smaller  tank,  whoso  banks  are  ci-ownod  by  splendid  mangoes 
and  tamai-inda,  stand  the  domes  of  several  handsome  tombs.     Of  some 


oatliao  showi  ttat  the  pillars  wcro  •peclally  fatvcd  for  ute  in  a  Muslim  baildingr.  Th« 
porch  oil  Uie  north  side  of  tbe  tomb  onclosore  i*  doicribcd  (Ditto,  pafre-543)  a»  eomposcd 
of  piUon  avowedly  re-orecUHl  from  a  Jain  bui'ding.  This  note  of  Mr.  Fcrguason'a  muat 
liAve  gone  astray,  as  the  north  porch  of  Hokliang^s  toiub  I'ncloHare  is  in  the  plain 
massive  pointed  arch  and  »quar«-shafted  style  of  Qie  tomb  and  of  the  g-reat  mocqoe. 
Mr.  FeriinsBon's  note  apparently  belungs  to  tbe  second  and  AUiallor  3imi,  MaKJid,  about 
a  hundred  yards  east  of  the  Sea  or  Sa^dr  l&ko,  th«  pillars  of  whose  colonnade  and  porcb 
are  still  enlivened  by  rows  of  tbe  lucky  face  of  the  Hindn  old  horny. 

'  Uoshan^s  great  mosque  has  tbe  following  much  damaged  I'ersiiui  inscriptioa:     • 
The  mosque  of  exalted  oonstri^otion,  the  temple  of  heaveii- 

I7  altitude. 
Whose  everjr  thick  pillar  Is  a  copy  of  the  (plllara  of  the) 

Saored  Temple  (the  Temple  of  Makkah). 
On  aooount  of  the  greatnesa  of  its  dignity,  like  the  pigeons 

of  the  Temple  of  Makkah, 
Baored  angels  of  high  degree  are  alwayv  engaged  in  horer- 

ing  around  it, 
The  result  of  the  events  bom  of  the  merciless  revolution 

of  the  skies. 
When  the  sun  of  his  life  came  as  far  as  the  balcony  (i.  «. 

was  ready  to  set). 
A'asam  Humayun  (that  is  Malik  MughJ s)  sold  .    .   . 
The   administration   of   tbe  country,    the   oonstruotiou  of 

buildings,  and  the  driving  back  of  enemies 
Are  things  which  I  leave  you  (the  son  of  A'asam  Huma'- 

yun)  as  parting  advice  with  great  earnestness. 
The    personiflcation    of  tbe  kindness   of  Providence,   the 
Bulta'n  Ala'.ud-di'n  (Mehmu  d  I.  A.P.1430-146e),  who 
is 

THe  outcome  of  the  refulgence  of  the  Faith,  and  the  satis- 

fler  of  the  wants  of  the  people, 
In  the  year  A.H.8£8  (A.S.1454). 
In   the  words  of  the   above  paitiog  advice,  finished  the 

oonatruotion  of  this  building. 


mdsalila:n  period. 


of  these  domea  the  black  mRssea  are  brightened  by  beha  of  brilliant  pale 
and  deep-blue  enamel-  To  the  north  of  this  overflow-pool  d  long  blfti-k 
■wall  is  the  back  of  the  smaller  Jiimi  or  congregation  mosque,  bivdly  rained, 
but  of  special  interest,  as  each  of  ita  numerous  pillars  shows  the  uninjured 
Hindu  Hingh-nm'kk  or  horned  face.  By  a  rough  piece  of  conetructiye 
Hkill  the  original  cross  comera  of  the  end  cupolas  have  been  worked  into 
vaulted  Musalman  domeB.' 

From  the  Sew  Lake,  abottt  a  mile  acrose  the  waving  richlywooded 
plain,  bounded  by  the  southern  height  of  the  plateau,  the  path  leads  to 
the  eacred  Kewa  Kund  or  Narbada  Pool,  a  small  shady  pond  lined  .with 
rich  masonry,  and  its  west  side  onriched  liy  the  ruins  of  a  hfindsome  Bath 
or  Hammam  Khanah.  From  the  nortb-euHt  corner  of  the  R«wft  Pool  a 
broad  flight  of  easy  etairs  leads  thii-ty  or  forfy  feet  up  the  slope  on  whose 
top  stands  the  palaee  of  Bfiz  Bahadur  (a.d.  1551-1561)  the  last  indepen- 
dent chief  of  Mindn.'  The  bi-oad  easy  flight  of  steps  ends  in  aiofty 
arched  gateway  thmugh  which  a  roomy  hall  or  passage  gives  entrance 
into  a  courtyard  with  a  central  maeoiuy  cistern  and  an  enclosing  double 
colonnade,  wliich  on  the  right  opens  into  an  afcbed  balcony  overlooking 
the  Rewa  Kund  and  garden.  Within  this  courtyard  is  a  second  coni-t 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  an  arched  gallery.  The  roof  of  the  colonnades, 
which  are  reached  by  flights  of  easy  stops,  are  shaded  by  arched  pavilionM 
topped  by  cupolas  brightened  by  belts  of  blue  enamel. 

*  This  JdasA    Mosgoe    haa    the   following  Perflisn   iuBcription  dated  h.  83S  (A,.I>. 

With  good  omens,  at  »  h&ppy  time,  and  in  »  luoky  aad 

well-started  year. 
On  the  4th  of  the  month  Of  Allah  (Bamana'n)  on  the  great 

day  of  Friday, 
In    the    year  835  and    aix  months  firom  the  Hijrah  (A.D. 

1431) 
Counted  according:  to  the  revolution  of  the  moon  in  the 

Arabian  manner, 
This  iBlamio  mosque  waa  founded  in  this  -world. 
The  top  of   whose  dome  rubs  its    head  against  the  green 

canopy  of  Heaven. 
The  coaatruction  of  this  high  moaque  waa  due  to  Itfughl'a* 

ud-di'n-wad-duuya    (Malik      Mughi'a),    the    father     of 

Mehmu  d  I.  of  Ma  Iwa  (A.D.  1436- 146&),  the  redresier 

of  temporal  and.  spiritual  wrongs* 
ITlugh  (brave),  A'asam  (great),  Huma  yu  n  (august),  the  Eha'n 

of  the  seven  dimes  and  the  nine  countries. 
By  the  hands  of   his  enterprise  this  so  great  mosque  waa 

founded. 
That  some  call  it  the  House  of  Peace,  others  style  it  the 

Kaa'bah. 
This  good  building  was  completed  on  the  last  of  the  month 

of  Shawwft  1  (A.H.  835,  A.D.  1431). 
May  the  merit  of  this  good  act  be   inserted  in  the  scroll  of 

the  Kha'n's  actions  ! 
In  this  centre  may  the  praises  of  the  sermon  read  (in  the 

name)  of  Mebmu'd  Shah 
Be  everlasting,    so   long  as  mountains  stand  on  the  earth 

and  stars  in  the  firmament. 
*  The  following  Persian    inscrfption  carved  on  tlic  entrance  arch  shows  that  thoueh 
It  may    have  been  repaired  by  Biz  Baludur,  tlio  buildinff  of  the  palace  waa  flftw  vr^,. 
earlier  (a,  &11,  a.d.  150«) :  *  ±«        ^«i  mty  years 

"In  the  time  of  the  Sultan  of  Nations,  the  most  just  and 
great,  and  the  moat  knowing  and  munifloent  Khaka'n 
Nasir  Shah Khllji (A.D.1500 •  1612).  Written  by  Yusuf 
the  year  (H.  914)  { A.D.  1508)." 
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To  the  south  of  Baz  BahMai''s  Palace  a  winding  path  olimba  the  steep 
slope  of  the  soathem  rim  of  Mi.nda  to  the  nia»aive  pillared  onpolas 
Rup  Mati'B  palace,  which,  clear  against  the  sky,  are  the  most  notable' 
ornament  of  the  hiU-fcop.  From  a  ground  floor  of  heary  roaBonry  walls 
and  arched  gateways  stairs  lead  to  a  flat  masonry  terrace.  At  the  north 
and  south  ends  of  the  terrace  stand  massive  heavy-eaved  pavilions,  whose 
square  pillars  and  pointed  arches  support-  lofty  deep-gfroorad  domes.  The 
sooth  pavilion  on  the  citat  of  the  Vindhyan  oiifF  commands  a  long  stretch 
of  the  south  face  of  Manda  with  its  guardian  waU  crowning  the  heights 
and  hollows  of  the  hill-top.  Twelve  hundred  feet  below  spreads  the 
dim  hazy  NiinAr  plain  brightened  eastwards  by  the  gleaming  coil  of  th& 
Narbada.  The  north  pavilion,  through  the  clear  fresh  air  of  the  hilltop, 
looks  over  the  enliro  ati-etch  of  MAndn  fi-om  the  high  shoulder  of  Songad 
in  the  extreme  south-west  across  rolling  tree-brightened  fields,  past  the 
domes,  the  tangled  bush,  and  the  broad  gray  of  the  Sea  Lake,  to  the  five- 
domed  cluster  of  Hoshang's  mosque  and  tomb,  on,  across  a  sea  of  green 
ti-oe  tops,  to  the  domed  roof-ohambera  of  the  JahilK  and  Tapela  palaces, 
through  the  Dehli  gateway,  and,  beyond  the  deep  cleft  of  the  northera 
ravine,  to  the  bare  level  and  the  low  i-anges  of  the  Mulwa  plain. 

Prom  the  Rewa  Pool  a  path,  along  the  foot  of  the  southern  height 
among  noble  solitary  mkanrai  and  khiruit,  across  fields  and  past  small 
clusters  of  huts,  guides  to  a  flight  of  steps  which  lead  down  to  a  deep 
shady  rock-cut  dell  where  a  Muhammadan  chamber  with  great  open  ai'cbed 
front  looks  out  across  a  fountained  court3'ard  and  sloping  scalloped  water 
table  to  the  wild  western  skipoH  of  Mandn.  Thia  is  Nilkanth,  where  the 
emperor  Akbar  lodged  in  a.d.  1G74,  and  which  Jeh&ngir  visited  in  h.i>. 
1617.1 

From  the  top  of  the  st^s  that  lead  to  the  doll  the  bill  stretches  west 
bare  and  stony  to  the  Songad  or  Tardpur  gateway  on  the  narrow  neck 
beyond  which  riseB  the  broad  shoulder  of  Songad,  the  lofty  south-west 
limit  of  the  MAudu  hill-top.* 

FART  II.—HISTORt.*      . 

The  history  of  Mdadn  belongs  to  two  main  sectioxiR,  before  and  after 
"the  overthrow  by  the  emperor  Akbar  in  A.©.  i56;j  of  the  independent 
power  of  the  Sultans  of  M4lwa. 

Section  I. — The  MIlwa  ScLTiNS,  a.d.  1400- 1570. 

Of  early  Ilindn  Mdndu,  which  is  said  to  date  fi-om  a.d.  313,  nothing  i» 
known.*  Hind  spii-e  stones  are  built  into  the  Ilindola  palace  walls ;  and 
the  pillars  of  the  lessor  Jamii  mosque,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
east  end  of  the  sea  or  .Sagar  Ijakc,  are  Hindu  apparently  Jain.  Of  these 
local  Hind  chiefs  almost  nothing  is  known  csccpt  that  their  fort  was 


inscriptioos    are    given    below 


'  TraDiktiona    of   it*  two  mnch-admircd  Persian 
psfieB.'J70-371. 

•On  the  TirApiir  gateway  a  Persian  iiiBcription  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Akbar 
(A.n,  l&cili- 1(10.'))  states  that  the  royal  nxiil  that  pasted  tarough  this  satewBy  yn» 
jeuaired  by  TiUiir  MahbOiutad  Uasau  Iindd-ud-din. 

*  The  Ptrsian  roforencca  and  extract*  iu  thin  Mution  are  contributed  by  Ehin  SAheb 
Fazlul-lAh  Ltjtfulhfh  Frvridi  of  Sarat. 

<  Sir  John  Makolni  in  Kivstwick'a  Handbivok  of  the  Punjilb,  11  J>.  Tliin  reference 
has  not  been  traced.  F&riihtah  (KUiot,  Vl.  &U3)  gavB  Mindu  was  built  by  Anwid  Dot 
of  the  Bali  tribe,  who'  WM  a  coutemporary  of  Khukrao  Tarwiz  tb»  iiiauuiiau  (A  O 


Gazetteer.] 
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taken  and  theii*  power  brought  to  an  end  by  SultAn  ShamS-nd-diu  AltaniRh 
about  A.r.  1234.'  Dhar,  not  Hindu,  •was  at  that  time  the  capital.  It 
eeoms  doubifol  whethov  Mandu  ever  enjoyed  the  position  of  a  capital 
till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centm-y.  In  a. i>- 1401,  in  the  min  that 
followed  Timtii''H  (ad.  U-iyS- 1400)  conqueet  of  Noiihern  India,  aPathun 
from  the  couatry  of  Ghor,  DUiwai-  Kbi'm  Ghori  (a.d.  1387- 1405),  at  the 
Buggeation  of  hiH  eon  Alp  Khdn,  assumed  tho  white  canopy  and  scarlet 
pavilion  of  royalty.'  Though  Dhiir  was  Dikiwar'H  head-qnarters  he  some- 
times stayed  for  months  at  a  time  at  MAndu,*  strengthening  the  defences 
and  adorning  the  hil!  with  buildings,  as  he  always  entertfdued the  desire 
of  making  Mandu  his  capital/    Three  available  insci-iptions  of  DiUwar 
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'  The  date  is  nncertBiii.  CtmipnreEliiliiiiBtr^ne'B  History,  S23  ;  Bripps'  Farishtali, 
I.  210-211  ;  Tnlmkiii-i-Niifliri  in  Ellint,  H.  32S.  The  cnriiiuest  orMitniiu  in  a.d.  1-2-'7 
is  at.t  Mundu  iu  Mdlwa na  ElpUiuatono  n<iil  Brigga  auppoaed,  but  Mandilr  iu  the  Siwillilc 
Hilli.  t-ee  Elliot,  Vol.  II.  paae  326  Note  1.  The  IVrsian  t«>xt  of  Farisbtab  (I.  115), 
though  by  Diiatake  calting  it  MiUidu  (nol  Mandu),  uoU^a  that  it  waa  tho  Mandu  in  the 
SiwAlik  billa.  The  poptiual  date-scriiit  alao  tt>rrnfl  it  Biliidi-t-iwAlik  or  the  MwAlik 
coiintriea.  The  diite  of  the.conqnt'St  of  the  Siwillik  Miiuiiu  by  Altamsh  ia  given  by 
Farishtah  (l>itto)  as  A.H.  024  ( A.D- 12'26).  The  conquest  of 'MaIwa  by  Altamsh,  tho 
taluDg  by  him  of  BbiJsah  and  Ujj&in,  and  tho  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Maha  K41i 
Mid  of  the  statue  or  image  of  BikraniUjit  are  givea  a»  occurring  ui  A.n.  tiSl  (a.d. 
1233).  Tho  MirSt-i-Sikundari  (Persian  Text,  13) notices  an  expedition  mnde in. 4.D.  1395 
by  Zafar  Khan  (Muzaffar  1.  of  GujarAt)  against  a  Hindu  chief  of  Mindu,  who,  it  wag 
reported^  wah  oppreuiug  the  Muaalin4ns.  A  siege  nf  more  tbnn  twelve  luonthB  failed 
to  capture  the  fort.  *  Briggi'  Farishtah.  I V.  1 70. 

'  Briggs'  Farinhtah,  IV.  168.  According  to  the  Wakiut-i-Mubhtftki  (KUiot,  IV. 
653)  OilAwar  KhAu,  or  as  the  writer  calls  him  A nvin  t^urdi,  tlir<'u;^h  the  Rood  otticcs 
of  a  merchaDt  whom  he  had  refrained  from  plundering  obtaineii  tiie  grant  of  MAndu, 
whieh  was  entirely  deaolato.  The  king  sent  a  robe  and  a  horae,  and  Amfn  gave  up 
Walking  and  took  to  riding.  He  made  his  frifUila  ride,  cnliated  hor»einun,  and 
promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  country  (Elliot,  IV.  6o'2).  Fanelitiih  (Tors,  Text,  II. 
41I0-6I)  atatca  that  when  SulLIn  Muh.imniad,  tho  son  of  Finiz  Tughlak,  made 
Khwiijati  }>"arwar  hit!  chief  miniator  with  tho  title  of  KbwAjidi  .fehun,  and  gave 
Ziifur  Khitu  the  viceroyalty  of  HnjnrAt  and  Khizr  Khi^n  thut  of  MuUiin,  he  seat 
Uil&wnr  Khdii  to  be  governor  of  MAhva,  In  another  passage  Furisbtah  (11.  461} 
Btntea  that  one  of  DilAwar's  gran^lfathcrs,  8ultdu  ijliahilbuudin,  came  from  (ihor 
and  took  service  in  tho  oonrt  of  tho  Debii  t>HU!lu9.  His  son  rose  to  lie  an  Amir,  and 
his  grandson  THUwar  Kh<iu,  in  the  time  of  Sultau  Fir&Z,  becatue  a  leading  uoblemao, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Muhuminnd,  sou  of  Firfiz.  obtained  Miilwa  iu  fief.  When  the 
power  of  tho  Tugbtaitti  went  to  ruin  Dilawar  assumed  the  ro^al  emblcioa  of  thu 
umbrella  and  Che  red-tent. 

*  DilAwar  KbAo  Ghori,  whose  original  name  was  Hnscin,  wae  one  of  the  grandsons  of 
t^altikn  ShabAb-od-din  Muhammad  bio  i^dm.  He  wa»  one  of  thu  itoblcs  of  Muhunmioii, 
the  floivof  FirtizTughlak,  who  after  the  death  of  that  monurch,  settled  in  and  assorted 
hia  power  over  Miilwa.  (Pera.  Text  Faristah,  II,  46W).  The  emperor  Jehilngir  (who  calls 
him  Artdd  Ijbiih  Ghori)  attributes  to  him  the  construction  of  tho  fort  of  DhAr,  He  says 
(Memoirs  Fers.  Text,  201  -202):  Dh<lr  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Intlia.  RAja  Bhnj, 
ooe  of  the  famous  ancient  Ilindn  kings,  lived  iu  this  city.  From  hiH  time  up  to  thia 
a  thousand  years  have  passed.  DhAr  was  also  the  rapibal  nf  the  Muhanimaiian  riilera 
of  Jlalwa.  When  SultAn  Muhammad  Tughlak  (a.d.  IS'Jji)  waa  on  hia  way  to  the 
con(]uc8t  of  the  Dakban  he  built  a  cut-stone  fort  on  a  raised  site.  Its  nutlino  is  very 
elegant  and  beautiful,  but  the  space  inside  ia  empty  of  buildings.  Amid  ShAh  Ghori, 
known  as  DiUwar  Khan,  who  itt  the  days  of  Sumn  Muhotomad  the  son  of  ^ultAn 
yinir^  king  of  Dehli,  gain^  the  independent  rule  of  MAlwa,  built  outside  this  fort  an 
a&semhly  mo»(iuo,  which  baa  in  front  of  it  fixed  in  the  ground  a  four-cornered 
iron  cuhimn  about  four  feet  round.  When  Sultin  BaliAdur  of  Gujardt  to«jk  Mdlwa 
(A.i>.  |6;W)-31)  he  wishe*!  to  carry  thia  qolumn  to  Gujardt.  In  digging  it  up  tbo 
pillar  fell  and  broke  in  two,  one  piece 'measuring  twenty-two  feet  the  other  thirteen 
feet.  As  it  was  lying  here  uncared-for  I  (Jehangfr)  ordered  the  big  piece  to  be 
parried  to  Agra  to  be  put  up  in  tho  courtyard  of  tho  shrine  of  him  whose  abode  is  the 
buaveuly  throuo  (Akbar),  to  be  utilised  as  a  lamp  po«t.  Themoaque  haa  two  gates.  In 
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Khan  (a.i>.  I.'i87-140r«)  Beem  to  show  that  ho  biiilt  an  assembly  mosqae 
near  tho  Ship  Palac^o,  a  mosquo  near  the  Dehli  Gate,  and  a  gate  at  the 
entrance  to  Songa*lh,  the  so-uth-west  corner  and  citadel  of  MAndu,  after- 
wards known  ae  the  Tirdpur  Gate. 

In  A.D.  1398  Alp  Khan,  non  of  Diliiwar  Khan,  annoyed  with   his  father 
fc<r  entt'itaiujng  as  his  overlord  at    Uhar  Mehmud  Tughlak.  the  refugee 
monarch  of  Dehli,  withdrew  to  M/indu.     He  stayed  in  Mdnda  for  thrue 
yearH,   laying,  according  to    FariBhtah,    the  fonndation    of  the  famona 
fortresa  of  solid  masonry  which  was  the  strongetit  fortification  in  that  part 
of  the  world.'     On  Iub  father's   death  in  A.n.  1405  Alp  KhAn  took  the, 
title  of  Snltan  Hosbang,  and  moved  the  capiti^l  to  Miindu.    The  mmot 
that  Hosbang  had  poisoned  his  father  gave  Dilawar's  brother  in  armH,' 
MuzafFar  ShAh  of  Gnjarat  (a.d.  1309- 1411),  an  excase  for  an  expedition 
against  Hoshang.'      Hosbang  was  defeated  at  Dhur,  made  prisoner,  and 
carried  to  Gujarit,  and  Muzaffar's  brother  Nasrat  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
Nasrat  failed  to  gain  the  goodwill  either  of  tho  people  or  of  the  array  of 
Mdlwa,  and  was  forced  to  retirtt  from   Dh^  and  take  refuge  in  Manda. 
In  consequence  of  this  failure  in  a.d.  1408,  at  Hoehang's  requtst  MuzafEar 
set  Hosliang  free  after  a  year's  confinements  and  deputjfd  his  grandson 
Ahmed    to  take   Hoshang  to  Mrilwa   and  establish   Hoshang's  power.* 
With  Ahmed's  heJp  Hushang  took   Dhir  and  shortly  after  secured  the 
fort   of  Maudn.     Hoshang  (a.d.  1405  -  H.'il)  made  MAnda  his  capital  and 
spread  bis  power  on  all  sides  except  towards  Gujadit»*     Shortly  after  the 
death   of    Mnzaffar    1,  and   tho   accession   of   Ahmed,  when  (a.d.  1414) 
Ahmed  was  quelling  the  disturbances  raised   by  his   couHins,    Hoshang, 
instead  of  helping  Ahmed    as  requested,   ntarcked  towards    Gujarit   anc 
created  a  diversion  in  favour  of  tho  rebels  by  sending  two  of  his  nobles  tol 
attack  llroat^h.     They  were  soon  expelled  by  Ahmed  ShAh.     Shortly  aftepl 
Hoshang  marched  to  the  help  of  tho  chief  of   Jhilavuda  in  Kdthiav^a, 


front  of  the  arch  of  one  gate  they  have    fixed  a    stone  tablet  engrated  with  a 

prose  pnesftge  to  the  efftict  tliat  Xhinid  ShAh  Ghori  in  the  year.  H.  808  (*.o  1405) 
iiiitl  the  founilation  of  titie  mosque.  Ou  the  othei  arch  they  have  written  a  poetio 
ioscriptioa  of  which  the  following  verses  are  a  part : 

The  liege  lord  of  the  world. 

The  star  of  the  sphere  of  glory. 

The  star  of  the  people. 

The  Bun  of  the  tenith  of  perfection. 

The  bulwark  of  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  Amid  ShaT*  Da'u'd. 

The  poaaoaaor  of  amiable  Qualities,  the  pride  of  Ghor. 

Bila war  Khan,  the  helper  and  defender  of  the  Prophet'a  faitlu 

The  chosen  instrument  of  the  exalted  Lord,  who  in  the  city  of 

Dhar  constructed  the  assembly  mosque 
In  a  happy  and  auspicious  moment  on  a  day  of  luoky  omen. 
Of  the  date  808  years  have  passed  (A..D.  1405) 
"When  this  fabric  of  Hope  was  completed. 

'  Rrigga'  I''ariihtah,  IT.  160. 

'  Wlien  fellow  nobles  in  the  court  of  the  TugMak  Saltin,  Zftfar  Kh4n  (Stiltdn 
Muzaffar  of  (Jujardt)  lud  DiUwar  Khiln  boontl  themselves  nnder  an  oath  to  be 
hrothers  in  srnis.    Fartshtnli,  Fers.  Text  II.  4<i2. 

'  Briggs'  FarisbUh,  IV.  173;  Elphinstone's  History,  67R. 

*  Though  their  temples  were  turned  into  tuosques  tlie  Jnins  fontinueJ  to  pfbsper 
under  the  finorin.  At  Deogarh  in  Lalitpura  in  Jhiinsi  in  the  North-West  1*rovin<^s 
an  inscription  of  Samvat  143?,  that  ia  of  A.n.  1424.  records  tho  dedication  of  two 
Jaicft  images  hy  a  Jain  priest  named  Holi  during  the  reign  of  Shdh  AlnniLhnka  nf 
Mandapapnra,  that  is  of  Shdh  Alp  Ehto  of  Mindn  that  is  SulUiu  Hoshang  Ghori. 
Arcfaseologioal  Survey  of  India,  Kew  Series,  II.  120. 
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and  i-avaged  eastera  and  central  Rnjarit.'  To  pntiish  Hoalutag  for  thcsf 
acts  of  in^Tatitude,  betwe«u  A.n.  J418  and  14'23.  Ahmed  twice  besieged 
MAnda,  and  tliouj^li  be  failed  to  take  the  fort  his  retii-ement  had  to  he 
j>iirt:ha«ed,  and  hoth  ikH  i-egards  BaceesB  and  fair-dealing  the  honours  of 
the  campaign  remained  with  Ahmed.^  In  a.d.  14i!l  Honhang  went 
di^nised  as  a  horse-dealer  to  Jajuagar  (now  Jijpui-)  in  Cattackin  Oriesa, 
He  took  with  him  a  number  of  cream-coloured  horseB,  of  which  he  hiui 
heard  the  Raja  was  very  fond.  Hia  object  waa  to  barter  these  borBesand 
other  goodw  for  tho  famous  war  elephants  of  Jijnagar.  An  accident  iu 
the  camp  of  the  disguised  mei-chanta  led  to  a  fight,  in  which  the  Raja  was 
taken  prisoner  and  Honhang  was  able  to  secure  150  elephants  to  fight 
the  Gujardt  Sultan.^  During  Hosbang's  absence  at  Jajuagar  Ahmed 
pressed  the  piege  of  Mandn  bo  hard  that  the  gai-rison  woald  have  surren- 
dered had  Hosbang  not  succeeded  in  finding  his  way  into  the  fort 
through  the  sooth  or  Tirdpar  Gate.*  For  ten  yeai-a  after  the 
Gnjariit  campaign,  by  the  help  of  his  miuister  Malik  Mnghisof  the 
Kbilji  family  and  of  his  minister's  son  Mehmiid  Khin,  Mahva  prospered 
and  Hosbang's  power  was  extended.  Hoshang  enriched  hia  capital  with 
buildings,  among  them  the  Great  Mosque  and  hiH  own  tomb,  both  of 
which  he  left  unfinished-  Hofihang's  miniBter  Malik  MughiH  (who 
received  the  title  of  Ulugh  A&zara  HnraA3'un  Khdn)  appf-ars  to  have  built 
the  assembly  mo&que  near  the  Sagar  Lake  in  Hosbang's  life-time, 
A.n.  l4i?l.  Another  of  his  buildings  must  have  been  a  mint,  as  copper 
coins  remain  bearing  Ho^haiig's  name,  and  Miindn  Shitdi^bdd  a«  the 
place  of  mintage.'  In  a.d.  1432,  at  HoshangAbiLd,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Narbada,  about  120  milea  east  of  Mandu,  Hoshang,  who  was  suffering 
from  diabetes,  took  greatly  to  heart  the  fall  of  a  ruby  Out  of  his  crown. 
He  said  :  A  few  days  before  the  death  of  Firuz  Tughlak  a  jewel  dropped 
from  his  crown.  Hoshang  ordered  that  he  should  be  taken  to  MAnda. 
Before  ho  had  gone  many  m.ile«  the  king  died.  His  nobles  caiTted  the 
body  to  the  Madrasah  or  coHege  in  ShAeliibid  or  Mandu,  and  buried 
htm  in  the  college  on  the  ninth  day  ol  Zil  Hajjah,  the  twelfth  month  of 
A.H.  838  =  A.D.  1434.     The  year  of  Hosbang's  death  is  to  be  found  in  the 

Ah  ShA'h.  Eoahonff  na  mund :  Ala«,  ShAh  Uoahang  stayed  not.A 
On  Hosbang's  death  his  son   Ghazni  Khin,  with  the  title  of  Snltin 
Muhammad  Ghori,  succeeded.     Malik  Mughis,  his  father's  minister,  and 
the  minister's  sou  Mebmud  were  maintained   in  power.     In  three   years 


»  Fariehtah,  Pert.  Text  II,  494-65. 

»  Briggft'  Fariihtali,  IV.  176, 17R,  180, 181,  183.        '  Parialitah,  Pfrt.  Text  IT.  i66-67. 

*  Briggs'  Fiirishtab,  IV.  180.  la  connection  witU  the  TiSrdpfir  Gate  Fariahtali 
says  (Pers.  Text,  If,  4fi8)  :  The  fort  of  MAniin  i»  built  on  the  top  of  a  mounUin,  and 
the  line  of  its  fortification  is  aboat  twentj-t-ight  milen  in  length.  In  place  of  a  mout  it  Is 
iurrounded  by  a  deep  chasm,  to  that  it  ia  impossible  to  use  miRsilos  against  it.  Within 
the  fort  water  and  proviaiona  ore  abundant  and  it  includes  land  enough  to  grow  grain 
for  the  garrigon.  The  extent  of  its  walls  make*  it  impoKsible  for  an  army  to  invest  it. 
Most  of  the  vilkgea  near  it  are  too  saiall  to  funiigh.  supijlieg  to  a  besieging  force.  Tlio 
aouth  or  TirilpUr  gate  i»  exceedingly  difficult  of  access,  A  honcman  can  hardly 
approach  it.  From  whichever  aide  the  fort  may  be  attotnptod,  most  difficult  heighta 
have  to  be  Bcaled.  Tho  long  distances  and  intervening  hills  prevent  the  watchers  of 
tho  besieging  force  eoniaiunicating  with  each  otber.  The  gate  on  the  side  of  Belhi  ia 
of  easier  access  than  the  other  ^tca.  • 

'  It  follow*  that  Fari*htah  (Brigga,  IV.  ISW)  is  migtolccn  in  stating  that  Hoshang'a 
Bon  Srnhammad  f^ve  Mitndu  the  name  of  SbdiliAbid,  the  Alioile  of  .Toy. 

•  Fariahtah,  Pcrs.  Teit  11.  'Vi2-i75.  It  seeinii  to  follow  that  from  the  first  the 
monuiuent  to  H>><ihang  in  Ho»hang&bdd  was  an  empty  tomb.  Compare  Brigga' 
Fariahtali,  IV.  IbO.  190. 

■  1746^41) 
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(A.p.  1433*  HfHI),  a«  Sultan  Muhftmrand  proved  dishipat^'d  rrnel  and 
Hnspicions,  Mplmiud,  the  minister's  8un,  pryrurcd  bis  death  by  poison. 
Molmiud  Khilji  thwi  askt-d  liiK  fnthor  to  acoept  tlio  succession,  hat  his 
father  declini?d,  saving  that  Mi'hniud  was  tittw  to  be  king.  In  a.d.  1446 
Mehmi'id  was  aicordlngly  rrowned  with  tho  royal  tiara  of  Hoshang,' 
He  ronferred  on  his  father  the  honour  of  Ix-ing  attended  by  mace-bear^rs 
caiTying  gold  and  nilver  Htii^ks,  who,  when  the  Khan  mounted  or  went 
out,  had,  like  the  mace-bearere  of  indept-ndent  monarc-hs,  the  privilege 
of  rt'pf'Hting  the  Biamillah  •  In  the  name  of  the  compassionate  and  merciful 
AlliUii'*  Uc  gave  hie  father  royal  hononrs.  the  white  canopy  and  the 
silver  quiver,  and  to  his  title  of  Malik  Ashraf  Khan  Jehin  he  added 
among  others  Amir'ul-Umara  and  Aflzam  HnmAyun.^  IMclimiid  quelled 
a  revolt  among  his  uoblcs-  An  outbreak  of  plague  in  the  GnjarAt  camp 
relieved  him  fimm  a  eon  test  with  Ahmed  ShJlh.*  In  a.d.  H;J9  jilthmud 
re^Aired  the  palace  of  Sultau  Iloshang  and  ofiened  the  mosque  built  in 
oommeranration  of  that  monarch  which  Farishtah  describes  as  a  splendid 
edifice  wnth  "J08  i-olnmns.''  About  the  sJiine  time  llehmud  completed 
Hoshang's  tomb  whic-h  Hoshang  ha<i  left  unfinished.  On  the  completion 
of  this  building  Hosliaiig's  itmains  seem  to  have  been  moved  into  it  from, 
their  first  resting-place  in  the  college.      In  a.u.  1441    Mchmud  built  a 

'  Tlie  followinir  more  dutaiknl,  but  al«o  rnoro  ponfnNHl,  story  is  to1t1  in  tlio  Wiikiit- 
i-MuKliiiiki  (Kltiot,  IV.  552-54):  A  uiun  tioinud  Melinuul,  ion  uf  Muglii*  Kliilji,  cauu* 
to  Hoiihiing  and  enteivd  liu  icrvice.  Ho  was  a  ta'achemnk  luiui,  wlio  iboorctly  »«piTed 
to  the  thronr.  Hf  Wcame  iiiinUU.T,  and  gave  his  daaichter  in  niorriape  to  the  kiup, 
[Famhlah,  Pots.  Text  II.  474,  wiys  :  "Malik  Mughis  gave  Uis  daufthtcr  (Mehmi'id** 
sister)  in  marriage,  not  to  Hoshang,  but  to  IIo!<hnng;'«  son  Mnhammad  >ihah,"]  liia 
father  Malik  Mnghla,  coming  to  know  of  liii  son's  ambitious  designs,  inforund  tba 
king  of  tliein,  lli:reuiH)u  Mdtinuil  feignttl  illness,  and  to  deceive  the  kiiiK^'s  jihykiciana 
shut  hiinsolf  in  a  darkroom  ami  drank  tin;  blood  of  a  newly  kilk"<l  goat  AV'heu  lh« 
pbytiioianv  came  llehmud  row  hastily,  threw  up  tht;  blood  into  a  bA»in,and  tosKiug  bi^k 
bis  head  rulk^l  on  the  floor  as  if  in  pain.  Tlie  phyiuciana  called  for  a  light.  When 
they  MW  that  what  Mthmfid  hnd  spat  np  was  blood  they  were  satisfictl  of  his  aickncka, 
and  told  the  kincr  that  Mohmiid  had  not  long  to  live.  The  king  rcfraiuol  fmni  killing 
a-d.Yiug  roan.  This  strange  story  seems  to  be  an  enibellislnncnt  of  a  passagu  in  Farisli- 
tiih  (l'pr«.  Text,  II.  177).  Wlua  Khdn  .Ich4n,  thai  is  M.ilik  MughU  the  fiilhor  of 
Mehinuil.  wn*  onlernl  by  .SullAn  Mnhamnind  to  take  the  fielil  BgainHt  the  lUjpnt  ivIteU 
of  Kaditti  llIAmti  ?)  many  of  thu  old  nobles  of  Milwa  went  with  him.  In  their  absence 
the  party  liwtile  to  the  Khilji*  representeil  to  (-ultdn  MuhainmRd  that  Mehiniid  Kliilji 
was  i)lol ting  hi H  death.  On  hearing  that  the  ^ultdn  wa»  ennigt-d  against  hiin  MebDidd 
8*cltuV»l  hiinst'U' from  the  Court  on  pretence  of  illness.  .\t  the  fame  time  he  worked 
•eeretl,Y  «nd  bribiHl  ^'ultdn  MultauimoiVs  oup-iiearur  to  poison  his  master.  On  tha  d«alU 
of  .''ultAii  Mnhiimnnul  the  jinrtv  of  nobles  opposed  to  Mehnind,  eoncealing  the  fact  of 
Muhauuiwd's  death,  sont  wnnl  thiit  Jlnhainnwul  hnd  ordered  him  imnnnlirttcly  to  the 
)>a1a^'e,  as  he  wanted  tu  wiul  him  nn  rui  enibassy  to  (Jujardi.  MtJimtid,  hIid  kiuw  that 
the  ^'iilUn  waM  dea<l,  rttunied  won!  tu  the  nobles  that  ho  hnd  vowed  a  litV-huig  seelnsiion 
•8  the  swcepor  of  the  shrine  of  his  patron  SuUAu  Hofshivng,  but  that  if  the  nobks  eati}« 
to  bini  and  eoavinced  him  that  tho  good  of  his  country  depended  on  his  g<jing  to  Guja- 
rit  he  WHS  reudy  to  go  and  sev  .Sullen  Mnhamtimd.  Tlie  nobles  were  caught  lu  their 
own  trap.    They  went  to  Mohoiud  and  were  sccaiod  and  imprisoDcd  by  him. 

'  Farishtoh,  riTs.Tcxt  II.  480, 

*  Briggs*  Fari«htah,lV.  19(u  Hvcm  titles  mean:  Tho  Chief  of  Ifobkii,  the  Oitat, 
tile  August. 

*  It  is  related  that  one  of  the  pious  men  in  the  <?annp  of  hulUln  Ahtned  of  Gujarlt  had  a 
warning dKMim,  in  which  the  l*n)phet{onwhom  be  peace)  appeareil  to  hiiu  and  said:  "Tko 
calamity  of  (spirit  of)  pe«tilenee  ii^  coming  down  from  the  skies.  Tell  f^uUjkn  Alimed  to 
leave  this  country."  This  warning  was  tokl  to  Sultdn  Ahmed,  but  he  disregarded  it,  and 
within  three  days  pestilence  raged  in  his  camp.     Farishtah  Per».  Text,  II.  481. 

'^Brig^' Fanshtah,  IV.  205,  gives  230  minnrcts  and  360  arches.  This  must  bare 
been  an  addition  In  the  Text  used  by  Jlriggs.  Tliesc  details  do  not  apply  to  the  build- 
ing. The  rorsian  text  of  Pnmhlah,  II.  185.  nwutionu  ?08  columns  or  pilljirn  [<ivyu*t 
o  ha^M  nitvwdmth).    No  reference  is  oiadt:  either  to  minarets  or  to  arehe*. 
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garden  with  ft  dome  and  palaceti^  and  a  moeqnc  at  No^lcliah  alxtni  three 
miles  north  of  the  Dchli  Gate  of  Mandn,  a  plcaising  wcll-wattrcd  sjxjt  where 
the  plateau  of  Malwa  bivaka  into  glades  and  knoUb.-  In  A.D.  1443 
in  honour  of  his  victory  over  Itiina  Kumbha  of  Chitor,  Mehraiid 
boilt  a  beautiful  column  of  virtory,^  sevea  storoys  high,  and  a  collogo 
in  front  of  tho  mosque  of  Hoahang  Ghori.  Facing  the  oast  outrauco 
to  the  Great  Mosque  stands  a  paved  i-arap  crowned  by  a  confused 
ruin.  As  lato  as  a.d.  l€4:i  this  ruin  is  described  as  a  squaro  marble 
chamber.  Kach  face  of  tho  chamber  had  three  arches,  the  centre  arch  in 
two  of  the  faces  being  a  door.  Above  the  archts  the  wall  was  of  yellow 
fitono  iacod  with  marble.  Inside  tho  chamber  the  square  comers  woro 
cutoff  by  arches.  No  roof  or  other  ti-ace  of  superstiucturo  remained.* 
This  chamber  Rcems  to  bo  the  basement  of  the  column  of  victory  which 
was  raised  in  a.d.  1443  by  Mehmud  I.  (a.d.  1432-14Cyj  in  honom-  of  his 
viftory  ovur  Wmn  Kumbha  of  Chitor*  Mfhmud'fi  column  haB  tho  Ape- 
cial  inteivst  of  being,  if  not  the  original,  at  least  the  cause  of  the  building 
of  Kunildia  Huna's  still  uninjured  Vittoi-y  Pillar,  wliich  was  completed  in 
A.D.  1 454  at  a  cost  of  £900,000  in  honom-  of  his  defeat  of  Mohmfid."  That 
tho  ^landn  Culumn  of  Victory  was  a  famoas  work  is  shown  by  Abul  Fatl's 
i-oference  to  it  in  a.d.  1590  au  tin  cight-etoreyed  minaret  J  Fai'islitnh, 
about  twenty  years  later  (a.d.Iij  10),  calls  it  a  beautiful  Victory  Pillar 
Bevcii  Btoreys  high.s  Tho  emperor  Jehiingir  (a.d.  1005-1027)  gi?CB  the 
follomng  account  of  Mehmiid'fi  Tower  of  Victory*:  This  day,  the  2iHh 
of  the  month  jftr,  correBponding  to  .Tuly-Augnst  of  A.D.  1617,  about  the 
close  of  the  day,  with  the  ladies  of  the  palace^  I  went  out  to  see  the 
//ti/l  Mamar  or  Seven  Storey.i,  literally  Seven  Prospects.  This  building 
is  one  of  the  structures  of  the  old  rulex-s  of  Miiwa,  that  is  of  Sulti'm 
Mehmhd  Khilji.  It  has  seven  storeys,  and  on  each  storey  there  arc  four 
porlicrjB,  and  in  each  portico  are  four  windows.  The  height  of  this  tower  is 
about  1C3  f^et  and  its  circnnd"orcn«-e  150  feet.  From  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  seventh  storey  there  are  one  hundi-cd  andseveuty- 
one  Bteps."  Sii'  Thomas  Herbert,  the  traveller,  in  a.d.  It526  describes  it  from 
hearsay,  or  at  least  at  second-hand,  as  a  tower  170  steps  high,  supported 
by  masftive  pillars  and  adorned  with  gates  and  windows  very  observable. 
It  was  bnilt,  be  addn,  by  Khtin  Jehin,  who  there  lies  buried.'^ 

>  Fafi*htah,  Pftw,  Text  II.  487. 

'  Brigg*'  Farishtah,  IV.  20r.  Malcolm's  Central  India,  1.  32.  In  A.o.  1817  Sir  John 
Maliulm  (Ceutral  Jndia,  I,  32  Note)  fitted  up  one  of  Muhmfid's  palaces  as  a  hot-weatliLT 
residence. 

'  Of  Iha  gicge  of  Kumbhalmor  a  ciirinns  mciilcnt  iti  rerordetl  by  Farislittt!j  (Pers. 
Text.  11.  483).  He  says  that  a  tomple  nutsido  the  town  tU-atroyed;  bv*  Mchmdd  hnil  a 
marbte  idol  in  the  form  of  a  goiit.  Tin?  iJultin  orderitl  thc>  idol  to  be  j^ouml  iato  lime 
unr]  !W»ld  to  the  lUjput.s  as  Wttl-kat"  limo,  bo  that  thy  Hindus  might  eat  their  god.  Th«s 
idol  Wft3  itcrimiia  a  rjtiu,  not  agoat.  The  temple  would  then  have  b«>n  n  Hun-t*inplf> 
aud  the'  ram,  t!io  carrier  or  vdAaiM  of  the  h'un,  wonld  have  occnpiiid  in  the  porch  a 
position  similar  to  that  bcid  by  tli«  ball  in  a  Mabiideva  tomplc. 

*  i{uing  of  Mdadu,  13. 

*  In  the  rad  of  a.h.  84 (>  (a.d.  1442)  Mehmud  built  a  sevcn-storeycd  tower  and 
a  college  opposite  tbe  JsCmX  Moiiquo  of  UoBhang  ShAh.  Brigg^'  FariiihtBh,  IV.  210  ; 
Persian  Toxi,  II.  488. 

*  Compare  Brings'  Farishtah,  IV  323.  '  Gladwin's  A'lii-i-Akbari,  IL  41. 
■  Briggs'  FariKhtal),  IV,  a  10  ;  Farishtah,  Persian  Text  II.  488.  • 

»  Mcmrars  of  the  emperor  Jehrtnglr  (Pcr«.  Text)  Sir  Sayad  ATimcd's  Edition,  page  1?8, 
eleventh  year  of  Juluingir,  A.D.  1617. 

'»  Herbert's  Khftii  Jehan  is  doabtlomi  Mehmdd'i  father  the  minister  Malik  Maghfs, 
KhAn  Jeh-ln  AAzam  HamAyuR.  It  eannot  be  Khiti  Jehiin  Pir  Muhammad,  Akbnr's 
general,  who  after  only  a  few  months' residence  was  Hlain  in  Msindu  in  A.n.lCfll  ;  nor 
can  it  be  JehAn^ir's  great  Afghan  general,  Kktn  Jehan  Loii  ( A. ti.  1600- 163 J),  as  b« 
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Two  years  later  (a. d.  1445)  Mc-hmud  built  at  Mslnda,  and  endowed 
with  the  revtnues  of  several  villages  a  large  Hhijn  Khunah  or  Hoepital, 
with  warilB  and  attendants  for  all  classcH  and  separate  apnrtnients  for 
maniacs.  JJe  placed  in  charge  of  it  his  own  pbysiciaa  Maulaua  Fazlnllah,^ 
lie  aler>  bailt  a  college  tu  the  east  of  the  Jimu  mosque,  of  which  trace 
remain. 2 

In  A.D.  1453,  though  defeated,  Mehmud  brought  back  from  Gujarat 
the  jewelled  watatbelt  of  Gujarat,  which  in  a  daring  charge  he  had  taken 
from  the  tent  of  the  Gnjunit  king  Kntb-ud-din  Shah.^      In  A.D. 3441 
Mt'hmud's  father  died  at  Mandiaor.    Mehmud  felt  the  loes  so  keenly  tbi 
ho  tore  hig  bair  like  one  bereft  of  reason.*      After  his  father's  death" 
Mchmiid  made  hie  eon  Ghiaa-nd-din  minister,  and  conferred  thecummand 
of  the  army  and  the  title  of  A4zam  Humayi'm  on  his  kinsman  Taj   Khan. 
In   A.D.  1469,   after  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years    ( A. D.  143(1 -1469)    of 
untiring  energy  and  activity  Mehmtid  died.      Fariiihtah  Bays  of   him  r 
'*  His  tent  waa  his  home  :  the  field  of  battle  bis  resting-place.      He  wi 
polite,    brave,  just,  and  learned.      Hie  Hindu  and   AfuBalman  subject 
were  happy  and  fiiendly.    He  guarded  his  lands  fi-om  invaders.    He  made 
good  hiH  lo8B  to  any  one  who  Buffered  from   robbery  in  hie  donunions, ' 
ret^overiog  the  amount  from  the  village  in  whose  lauds  the  robbery   had 
takeu  place,  a  Byatem  which  worked  so  well  that  theft  and  robbery  became 
almost  unknown.     Finally,  by  a  syBtematic  effort  he  fi'eed  the  country 
from  the  dread  of  wild  beastB.^ 

In  A.i>.  1469  Mehmud  was  succeeded  by  his  »on  and  miniBter  Ghiiia-nd- 
din,  to  whogo  skill  as  a  soldier  much  of  Mehmud's  success  had  been  due. 
On  his  accession  Ghia«-ud-din  made  his  son  Abdul  Kddir  Prime  Minister 
and  heir^appareut,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Nasii^nd-din.  He  called  bis 
nobles,  and  in  their  presence  handed  his  eword  to  Nasir-ud-din,  Baying  : 
"  I  have  fasHed  thiity-four  years  in  ceaselesB  fighting.  I  now  devot*  my 
iife  to  rest  and  onjoyraent."*'  Ghifts-nd-diu,  who  never  left  Mandn  during 
the  whole  thij-ty  years  of  his  reign  (a. 0,14(59-1499),  is  siud  to  have  com- 
pleted the  Jahttz  Mehel  or  Ship  Palace,^  and  the  widespread  buildings* 


witK  not  in  MiLndn  until  A.D.  Ifii28,  that  ta  mnrc  tlmn  a  M'nr  aft«r  Herbert  left  India. 
rk)nipaTO  Htrbt-rt'g  TmveK,  lOT-ltSj  Elliot,  VI.  249-323,  VII.  7,  f,  and  :il ;  and 
Bloohnian's  A'in-i-Akl»ri,  50!l-aO6. 

'  Brlggs"  Fari»htab,  IV,  214. 

'  Ruitiii  of  Milmlu,  13.  Farislilah  ha*  three  mentions  of  colleges.  One  (Pcrs.  Text.  II, 
■tTi'j)  as  ttic  plai-u-  wIhti'  tlie  l«j<ly  of  ItuElmtig  was  rarrieil,  jirobably  that  pravers  might 
•k."  i»ai<l  over  it.  In  sncithtr  jmsaigc  in  tlw  ri'it;ii  of  Mulniiud  I,  (I'em.  Text,  II.  •ISO)  be 
stales  that  Mi'hiiiitd  hnilt  cnllfguu  in  hi»  territories  »)iifb  bfi-am*;  the  envy  of  .'^hirii  and 
^'a^larkaIld.  In  a  third  pHiuage  hu  mentiong  u  college  {page  488)  uear  tbt-  Victorj 
Tower. 

^  Brigg;*'  Fariiibtali,  IV.  217.  A  dilfcrpnt  but  almont  incrwKhle  acconnt  of  the 
rapturu  of  tlie  royal  belt  is  given  in  tW  Mirat-i-tikaiidari,  Per.<.  Text,  J6ft :  Wbcn 
Sultan  Kdtb-ud-din,  itoii  of  NulUn  Miibmiimad,  defcaU'd  Haltjn  Mvbiiii'id  Klitiji  iit  the 
battle  oi  Knpwlvnnj,  there  was  gueh  a  slnughter  as  could  not  be  excecdwl.  By  cb&ncc, 
ill  the  Ikat  Iff  the  fruy,  which  regemhlctl  the  Day  of  Jud|^nient,  tho  wardrobe-keeper  ot 
S^uUafn  K^tl>■nd^lfl1,  iti  whcM«>  charge  was  the  jewelktl  bt'lt,  wtw  by  the  reittivtiieBii  of  hj« 
horne  carried  into  the  rankR  of  the  *"iR'my.  The  animal  there  became  so  violent  that  the 
wardrohe-kccpcr  fell  off  and  wag  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  the  jewelled  belt  was  taken 
fnim  him  and  (riven  tn  Sultan  Mehmud  of  Mdlwa,  The  antbor  adds :  Thia  jewelled 
waistband  wait  in  the  M if Iwa  treasury  at  the  time  the  fortress  of  MaJnda  waa  taken  by 
the  stn'rigth  of  the  arm  of  •^uUAii  Uuzaifar  (K.D.  153J),  Sultan  Uehmiid  sent  this  batoj 
tof^thiT  with  a  tittinj;  nwonl  and  horse  to  h'ullifii  Muz^ar  by  the  handit  of  hi«  ton. 

■•  Briggs'  Fari^htah,  IV.  '209. 

»  BrtgKs'  Farishtab,  IV.  2.14  -236;  Pera,  Text,  II.  50.1. 

*  fiiiKfia'  FariBbtah,  IV.  236.  '  Rina»  of  MiCndit,  6. 
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which  eniTonnd  it.  It  nearaH  probable  that  the  Ta{)elft  Pnl«ce  close  to  the 
Boath-eaBt  of  the  Ship  pfiliwe  and  the  lake  and  royal  gpardeus  immediately 
to  the  north  and  uurth-east  of  the  Tapeln  paluce  were  part  of  Ghiis-ad- 
din'n  pIcaKnre-hoaHeH  and  groundB.  The  Bcale  of  tho  ruinH  behind  the 
Hindola  or  Swingcot  palatie  to  the  north,  and  their  connection  with  the 
out-bailding8  to  the  west  of  the  Jahaz  Mehel,  gnggest  that  they  also 
belonged  to  the  palaces  and  women's  quartora  of  the  pleasure-loving 
Ghias-ud-din, 

Of  the  Bui-prifiing  eiKe  and  fantastic  arrangeniente  of  Ghiia-nd-din's 
pleasure  city,  the  tme  Minda  ShAdiabad  or  Alx>de  of  Joy,  cnriouH  details 
have  been  prcnerved.  This  Abode  of  Plfasure  was  a  city  not  a  palace.  It 
contained  1&,000  inhabitauta,  all  of  them  women,  none  either  old  orplain- 
foatort'd,  and  each  tiiiined  to  some  profe«8ioii  or  craft.  Among  them 
wertt  the  whole  officers  of  a  coart,  besides  conrticra,  teachers,  lausicianB, 
dancers,  prayer- readers,  enibroidei-ers,  and  followerH  of  all  crafts  and 
callings.  Whenever  the  king  heard  of  a  beantifnl  girl  he  never  rCBted 
till  hff  obtained  her.  This  city  of  women  had  its  two  regiraentB  of  guanJu, 
the  ArcherB  and  the  Carabineers,  each  50(J  strong,  its  soldiers  dressed  like 
men  in  a  diBtinguiehing  uniform.  The  archerB  were  beautifal  young 
Tarkf  dfttoHolB,  all  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  :  the  carabineers  were 
AbvBsinian  maidens,  each  carrying  a  carbine.  Attached  to  the  palace 
and  city  was  a  deer  park,  whei-e  the  Lord  of  LeiBui'e  used  to  hunt  withhiB 
fayonriteB.  Each  dweller  in  the  city  of  women  received  her  daily  dole  of 
grain  and  copptTs,  and  beaides  the  women  were  many  pensioners,  mice 
parrots  and  pigeons,  who  also  received  the  name  dole  a.s  their  owners.  So 
evenly  just  was  Ghisis  ud-diu  in  the  matter  of  his  allowanceB,  that  the 
prettiest  of  his  favourites  received  the  same  allowance  as  the  rougbeBt 
carabineor-i 

The  Lord  of  the  City  of  Pleasure  was  deeply  religious.  Wlienever  ha 
waB  amusing  himself  two  of  his  companionn  held  in  front  of  him  a  cloth 
to  remind  him  of  his  shroud.  A  thonsand  Hdfisahs,  that  is  women  who 
knew  the  Kur&dn  by  heart,  constantly  I'epeateil  its  holy  vcraeB. and,  under 
the  oi-ders  of  the  king,  whenever  be  changed  his  raiment  the  Hufisahtt 
blow  on  hia  body  from  head  to  loot  with  their  prayer-hallowed  breath," 
None  of  the  five  daily  pi-ayors  passed  uupmyed.  If  at  any  of  tho  hours  of 
pmyer  the  king  wfts  asleep  he  was  sprinklo«i  with  water,  and  when  water 
failed  to  arouse  him,  he  was  dragged  out  of  bed.  Even  when  dragged  out  of 
bed  by  his  servants  the  king  never  uttared  an  improper  or  querulous  word. 

So  keen  was  his  sense  of  justice  that  when  one  of  hia  conrticTS  pretending 
he  had  purchased  her,  brought  to  him  a  maiden  of  ideal  beauty,  and  her 
relations,  not  knowing  she  batl  been  given  to  the  king,  came  to  complain, 
though  they  gladly  refiigned  her,  the  king  grieved  over  his  uuconscions 
wrong.  Besides  paying  compeuBation  he  monmetl  long  and  truly,  and 
ordoretl  that  no  more  inraateB  should  be  bi-ought  to  his  palace.^  So  great  was 
the  king's  charity  that  every  night  below  his  pillow  ho  placed  a  bag  con- 
taining some  thouBand  gold-mohurs,  and  before  evening  all  were  distri- 
buted to  the  deserving.  So  religious  was  the  king  that  he  paid  50jX)0 
tonkas  for  each  of  the  four  feet  of  tho  asa  of  Christ.  A  man  came  bring- 
ing a  lifth  hoof,  aud  one  of  the  courtiers  said :  "  My  Lord,  %n  ass  has 
four  feet.  I  never  heard  that  it  had  five,  unless  perhaps  the  ass  of 
Christ  had  five."     "  Who  knows,"  the  king  replied,  "it  may  be  that  this 
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F»ri«htiih  Pera.  Teit,  It.  504  -  506.  ^  Fari«hUh  Pew,  Text,  IF,  506. 

*  Fanaht«h  Pera.  Text,  11.  507. 
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last  man  has  told  tlie  trntli,  and  on©  of  the  others  wa«  wrong.  See  that 
bo  is  jittid."  80  s  ilx>r  waa  the  king  that  he  would  ntithfr  look  upon  nor 
heuf  of  intoxicants  or  Btimalante.  A  potion  that  had  coht  10U,0UU  innhat 
was  brought  to  him.  Among  tho  :^UU  iugrediontJ*  one  wan  nutrat»g. 
The  king  directed  the  potion  to  ho  thrown  into  a  drain.  His  favourite 
horse  fell  sick.  The  king  ordered  it  to  have  medicine,  and  the  horae 
recovored.  "  What  medicine  was  given  tho  horse  ?"  asked  the  king. 
"  Tho  mf  dicine  ordered  by  the  phyeicianB  "  replied  his  servants-  Fearing 
that  in  this  medicine  thci-e  might  be  an  intoxicant,  the  king  commanded 
Lliat  the  hoitie  shoald  be  taken  out  of  the  stables  and  turned  loose  into 
tho  forest.' 

The  king's  spirit  of  peace  steeped  tho  land,  which,  like  it»  ruler,  after 
thirty  years  of  fighting  yearut'd  for  i-est.  For  lourtocn  years  neithtr 
inward  malt'ontent  nor  foreign  foe  bi-oke  the  quiet.  InvPl^^-  Bikblol 
Lodi  ad  vanned  from  Dehli  to  suhdnc  Malwa.  Tho  tAlk  of  Miindu  was 
Bahlol's  approach,  bat  no  whisper  of  it  passed  into  the  charmed  City  of 
Women.  At  lust  the  son-miuistor  forced  his  way  into  tho  king's  presence. 
At  tho  news  of  pressing  danger  his  soldiei-apirit  awoke  in  CTiiiH,s-ud-dfn. 
His  ordciTS  for  meeting  the  invaders  were  so  pi-ompt  and  wull-plaiinod 
that  tlio  king  of  Dehli  paid  a  i-ansora  and  withdrew.  A  second  i-est  oi 
tifteen  years  ended  in  the  son-minister  onco  moi-e  forcing  his  way  into  tho 
Pi-esonco.  In  A.D.  \tA)Q  the  sou  presented  liia  father,  now  an  aged  man 
of  eighty,  with  a  cup  of  shurbet  and  told  him  to  di-iiik  The  king, 
whose  armlet  of  bezoar  etouo  had  already  twieo  made  poison  harmletiB, 
drew  the  stone  from  his  arm.  He  thanked  the  Almighty  for  granting  himi 
unworthy,  the  happiest  life  that  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man.  He 
pmyed  that  tho  sin  of  his  death  might  not  be  laid  to  his  son's  charge^ 
drank  the  pjison,  and  died." 

Ghias-ud-diu  can  hardly  have  shut  himself  off  so  completely  from  state 
affairs  a«i  the  story-tellers  make  out.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  limt  of 
the  Alalwa  kings  who  minted  gold.  He  also  introduced  new  titles  and  orn»- 
meuts,  which  implies  atx  interest  in  his  coinage/     Farishtah  says  that 


'  WAWat.i-Mtuhtfiki  in  Elliot, IV.  SBt-.I.W.  ProhaWy  tliowftre  rtock  Ulea.  The 
(lujarat  hutorimiD  give  MuJiartar  ftiid  MulmmmiKl  tlu'  Gold-j^vcr  (.^.n,  ]4il  •  H51) 
L'Tudit  for  tho  Iwrsi*  acrupulositv.     i^t'e  Miriti-Sikaiulari  I'er.i.  Test,  I7S, 

'  Briffsrs'  Fariibtab,  IV.  23G-2.19;  WAViat-i-JohAn(?iri  in  KUiot,  VI.  349-350; 
Wakiftl-i-MiwUt4ki  in  Elliot,  IV.  ri5l-55  ;  Malcolm's  Central  India,  La.") -.^6.  Th« 
Mirit'i-Sikftndari  (Pcrs,  Text,  16(1)  ha^j  the  following  notice  of  Ulii&a-ad-diu  :  The 
KultdnH  of  Mi^rlti  h«<l  reached  irach  a  pitrh  of  luxury  and  easo  that  it  is  iiiiposstble 
to  inm^no  au^lit  exce(>ding  it.  Among  them  Sult.l'n  Gh'id4-iid>dfri  wns  so  fanioas  fur 
hia  luxiirions  hahits,  that  at  prcBont  (A.D,  lOtl)  if  aiiy  ono  cirecds  jn  luxury  »nd 
pieaaurt',  they  say  ho  is  a  aecond  (lhi4*-«d-din.  The  order*  of  tho  ^ult4n  were  that  do 
event  uf  a  |Minfu1  nature  or  one  in  which  tli«ro  was  any  touob  of  sadnvitit  nhould  he 
related  to  him.  Tl>ey  nay  that  during  hiii  I'utire  reijfn  news  of  a  sod  nature  wa« 
only  twice  conveyed  to  him  :  oiwe  wheu  hi»  Bon  iu-law  died  and  once  when  his  daughlCT 
■wn*  brought  before  hitn  clothed  in  white.  On  thin  occasion  the  l^n!  tin  is  relattxl  to  hari> 
simjdy  said  ;  '"  I'orhaps  her  husband  ia  dead."  This  he  sftid  becanao  thf  cuatom  of  tha 
people  of  India  is  that  when  the  husband  of  a  woman  dii-s  »he  pive»  up  wearing 
ciiloiiretl  clothoa.  The  seennd  ocoasiou  wa«  when  the  amiy  of  Sult&n  Bahlol  Lodi 
plundered  neveral  of  the  diatricts  of  Chandrri,  Thougfh  it  was  nereasary  to  report  thU 
to  the  Hulfc»n,  his  ministers  were  unable  to  eommnrticftte  it  to  him.  Tbey  therefore 
aske<l  a  bond  of  tictora  (hhdwh)  to  asaunie  tho  dress  of  Afj;:hjin.<.  and  nieutiouiut;  the 
districts  to  represent  them  as  being  pillaged  and  laid  wnst^).  Sultiin  GhiiUi^ud-diii 
ex<<lainicd  in  iiirpriso  ;  "  But  is  the  govcnior  of  Chanderi  dead  that  he  does  not  avenge 
upon  the  Afjfhftns  the  ruin  of  bis  country  !" 

■'>  Compare  Catalogue  of  Indian  Coins,  The  Mahometlan  Stat«a,  pages  LIV.  LV.  asd 
118-121. 
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CihiaB-ud'dl'a  used  to  come  out  every  day  for  an  hour  from  hie  haritn,  sit 
on  Lhe  Lkroatj  and  receive  the  salutations  of  his  nublea  and  subjects,  and 
give  orderB  in  all  Mvoighty  mattors  of  etato.  He  aeed  to  entrust  all  minor 
affairs  to  his  ministers ;  but  in  all  grave  mattor*  he  was  so  anxious  not  to 
iihirk  his  roBponsibility  as  a  ruler,  that  ho  had  given  eti-ict  ordci-a  that  all 
flurh  commnnieationB  Rhould  be  made  to  him  at  Trhatever  time  they  came 
through  a  particular  female  otEcer  appointed  to  receive  his  orders.^ 

According  to  most  accounts  Nasir-ud-din  waa  led  to  poison  his 
father  by  an  nttempt  of  his  younger  brother  ShujiiAt  Khan,  supported  if 
not  orgftnised  by  some  of  Ghias-ud-dln'e  favourite  wives  to  ouflt  Nfisir- 
ud-ilin  from  the  auccefision,-  In  tho  Btrogglc  Nisir-ud-din  triumphed 
and  wa«  crowned  at  Mandu  in  k.v.  1500.*  The  new  king  left  Mandu 
to  put  down  a  revolt.  On  his  return  to  Mandu  he  devoted  himnelf  to 
debauchery  and  to  hunting  down  and  murdering  his  brother's  adherents. 
He  Bubjected  his  mothtr  Khuruhid  Kani  to  great  indignities  and  torture 
to  force  from  her  information  regarding  his  father's  concealed  treasures.* 
In  a  tit  of  drunkenneaB  he  fell  into  a  reservoir.  He  was  pulled  out  by 
four  of  his  female  slaves.  He  awoke  with  a  headache,  and  discovering 
what  his  slaves  had  done  put  them  to  death  with  his  own  hand.^  Some 
time  after  in  a.d.  lfiI2,  he  again  fell  into  the  reservoir,  and  there  ho 
was  left  till  he  was  dead.^  Nasir-ud-din  was  fond  of  building.  His 
}>jiluce  at  Akbarpur  in  the  Nimar  plain  about  t^venty  miles  sooth  of 
Mdndn  was  splendid  and  greatly  admired.''  And  at  Mandu  besides  his 
Btpulchre*     which     the    emperor  Jehauglr   (a.d.  1617)    mentions."    an 
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>  F«ri»ht*h  Perfc  Text,  11. 507. 

'F«rislila)i  (Pits.  T4!xt,  II.  508)  detailinjf  how  N4i<ir-ud-din  came  to  power,  tayg  : 
Th«rc  was  a  difference  bttweeti  NaBir-nddin  and  bis  brother  Al(t-ud  din.  The  mother 
of  these  prince&,  Khursbid  lUiii,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Hindu  chief  of  B^glina, 
had  taken  Airk-ud-din  the  younger  brothi'r'a  wide.  Afti-r  killini;  hiK  father  Nikair-ud-din 
ordered  lii»  mother  to  be  drugged  oat  of  th«  karim  and  AlA-ud-dia  and  his  chlldrpn  to 
be  slauKblcred  like  l&mbs. 

»lJriK'.r:i' Farisblals  1Y.23S -53R  Fnnshtah  hohla  that  Niair-ud-dfn'ii  muttler  of 
hir.  father  is  not  jiroved.  Ho  adds  (Pers.Text,  II.  OJCj  that  Isiftir-ad-dtn  wuh  at  VhAv 
when.'  lie  hwl  (joiie  t.i)  quell  the  robt-lliou  of  I  he  nobles  when  tho  iiews  of  (•htOs-nd-din't 
death  reaehinl  biiii.  IK  argue.*  tliat  as  a  pnrricide  cannot  llourish  more  tluifi  a  year  afl^r 
bis  fatlier's  nuirder,  and  aa  Nasir'nd-din  ruled  for  yc«r«  after  that  event,  ho  could  not 
have  kilk'd  hi«  father. 

<  Fariahtah  I'ers.  Text.  II.  616. 

"Brings'  Farishlwh,  IV.  2-i3.  The  empercir  Jebtfngfr  (Memoirs  Pers.  Text,  181) 
a»yi  that  N^ir-ud-diu  had  u  di»eii«e  which  maile  hiiu  feel  n>  hot  tliat  hn  used  to  sit  for 
hour*  in  water- 

"  Wdkjat-i-Jeh.lnpiri  in  EUiut,  VI.  .150.  Farisbtah  (Pers.  Text,  11.  517-18)  sav» 
tluil  NifMrud-dln  dittl  of  a  buniiiin-fcvur  he  liaii  eoniracted  by  hard  drinking  and  other 
evil  liabitK,  ihat  he  sliowtnl  kocn  penitenc«<  bcfort;  hi.<  death,  and  IxMiuvatlied  his  kixijtiloui 
lo  hi«  third  son  Mchmiid.  The  einpcror  Jehrfnglr  (Memoirs  Pers.  Text,  ISI)  co»firiiiH 
the  a^Tuunt  of  tho  Wiikiilt  iis  to  the  uiauuer  of  Nasir-ud-dla's  death. 

'  BriRK*'  FarishUh,  IV,  243. 

*  The  emperor  Jebilnpir  thus  describes  (Memoirs  Pe«.  Text,  181)  bin  Ti»it  to  NtUir- 
iid-dlu's  gnive.  It  is  rekktl  llmtwheu  duriiin;  his  reiyii  Sber  Khln  Afghin  ^ilr  (a.tj. 
JiHd -  lr)55)  viftited  Najiir-iid-diii's  prave  he  ordend  bis  attindantii  to  lUgetlate  the  parri- 
cide's tomb  :  Wl*en  I  visite»l  the  aepulehre  I  kicketJ  his  grave  and  ordered  tboHo  with 
nio  to  do  the  same.  Not  sfiti&flnl  with  this  I  ordere<l  hia  boue*  to  be  dug  out  and 
burned  and  the  anhua  to  he  thrown  into  the  Karbada. 

»  Wilki.it-i-JebAngiri  in  Elliot,  VI.  350.  The  emperor  Jchfia^jfr  (Merooir#  Pera.  Text, 
202)  ivfcra  to  the  well-known  bridge  and  wat«sr-paUce  about  three  miles  north  of  Ujjain 
avthe  work  of  N^ir-ud-dln,  He  saya  :  Ob  Sunday  I  reached  buidulpur  near  Ujjain. 
In  thi«  villa^ie  i»  a  river  house  with  abridge  on  which  arc  alcoves  bath  btiiltby  Nagir- 
uddln  Khilji  (A.D.  1  WW- 1612).  Though  the  bridge  is  not  spedally  praiseworthy  the 
w.itefcour»e»  aud  cinieniH  couneetod  with  it  Lave  aoertaiu  merit* 
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inscription  shows  that  the  palace  now  known  by  the  name  of  B^z  Bahadur 
wa«  built  by  NAsir-ad-din. 

Nisir-ud-din  waa  sueceeded  by  his  yonngor  son  (Mehmfid  K.it.  1512- 
lS30j,  who,  with  the  title  of  Jlehmud  the  Second,  was  crowned  with  great 
pomp  at  Mandu.  Seven  hnndred  elephuntB  in  gold-embroidered  velvet 
housiugs  adorned  the  procession.'  Shortly  after  hia  accession  Mehmi^id  II. 
was  driven  out  of  Mi'uidu  by  *he  revolt  of  the  commandant  Muh&6z  Khan, 
but  was  restored  by  the  skill  and  coarage  of  Mediini  Rii  his  Rajput 
conrmander-in-chief.^  A  still  more  dangerous  combination  by  Muzaffor  II. 
(a.d.  1.^11 -1526)  of  Gujarat  nnd  Sikandar  Shah  Lodi  (a.d.  M88.1516) 
of  Dehli,  was  baffled  by  the  foresight  and  energy  of  the  same  Rajput 
general.  Mebmud,  feeling  that  his  power  had  passed  to  the  Hindna,  tried 
to  disband  the  Rajputs  and  asiiaH«inat«  Mediini  Rjii>  Failinj^  in  both 
attempts  Mehmiid  fled  from  Mandn  to  Gnjariit,  where  he  waa  well  received 
by  SultAn  Mnzaffar  (a.i>.  lull- 1626).^  They  advanced  together  againBt 
Minda,  and  iu  a.d.  1.')19,  after  a  close  siege  of  several  months,  took  the 
fort  by  aBsanlt.  The  Riijpat  garrison,  who  are  said  to  have  lost  19,000 
men,  fought  to  the  last,  consecniting  the  close  of  their  defence  by  a  general 
javar  or  lire-sacrifice.  Saltin  Mehmiid  entered  MAndn  close  after  the 
stormiTig  party,  and  while  Mehmdd  established  his  authority  in  Mandn, 
MnzaffftT  withdrew  to  Dhar.  When  order  was  restored  Mehmiid  sent 
this  mesBage  to  MuzafFar  at  Dhjir  :  "  Mdnda  ie  a  splendid  fort.  You 
should  come  and  see  it."  "  May  Mandu,"  MuzafEar  replied.  "  bring  good 
fortune  to  Sultan  Mehmiid,  He  is  the  master  of  the  fort.  For  the  sake 
of  the  Lord  1  came  to  his  help.  On  Friday  I  will  go  to  the  fortress,  and 
having  had  the  serraon  read  in  Mohmnd's  name  will  return."  On  Mnzaffar'a 
arrival  in  MAndn  Mehmud  gave  a  great  entertainment ;  *   and  Muzaffar 


1  Bri^ga'  Furishtab,  IV.  246. 

'  BriRn:*'  PariihUh,  IV.  247-249.  Makolm'n  (CentmJ  India,  I.  ."JS)  w-ritou  th*  BAjpnt'* 
name  Mftdcnvy.  The  MirHti-Sikandnri  (Pprsian  Text,  148- 15.5),  jjivcs  the  fcrrm 
Hed&ni  Hai,  tlic  Lord  of  the  RattWfltld,  ft  title  which  thii  author  saj's  (p&ge  149)  Melunud 
coiifurrad  on  t\w  BAjput  in  a^kiiowled^ent  of  his  prowesn. 

'  The  Mirit-i-t-ikaiidari  (Pen*.  Text,  154)  givei  the  following  detaOs  of  Mchmilid'* 
flight :  Sultitn  Mehmtitl,  oti  pretence  of  haiitiag  left  Minda  and  remained  bunting  for 
several  day».  The  Uindna,  whom  Med&ni  Rii  LmI  placc4  on  guard  over  him,  »lept 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  chase.  Only  gome  of  the  more  trusted  guards  rt'tiitiitietl. 
Among  them  was  a  Rijput  named  Krishna,  a  M^Iwa  zaminddr  wlio  was  attached  to  the 
Sultiin.  Mebmiy  said  to  Krishna:  "-Can  yon  find  me  two  horsAS  and  show  loo  the  yny 
to  Gujardt  that  I  may  get  aid  from  l>altin  Mnzatfar  to  punish  these  rascals  ?  If  joa 
can ,  do  su  at  once,  and,  A  tlab  willing,  you  ahallt  be  handsomely  rewarded."  Krishna 
brought  two  horses  from  the  St]ltin''a  stables.  MehinM  rode  on  one  and  Beat4?d  his 
dearest  of  wives,  R&ni  Kannya  Kunr,  on  the  other.  Krishna  marched  in  front.  In  half 
the  niglit  and  one  dav  ihey  rea<-he<l  the  GujarJkt  frontier. 

*  TArikh-i-Sher  Shdhi  in  Elliot,  IV.  386.  The  M[rat-iSikandari  (Pors.  Text,  160) 
gives  the  following  details  of  the  banquet :  Rultiin  Mehmiid  showed  great  hospitality 
and  humility,  AfU-T  the  banfjuot  aa  he  led  the  Sult&n  over  the  palaces,  they  came  to 
a  mansion  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  four-cornered  building  like  the  Kaiibsh,  carved 
and  gilded,  and  ruund  it  were  many  apartments.  When  Sult&n  Muzaffar  placed  bia 
foot  within  the  threshold  of  that  hnilding  the  thousand  beauties  of  SultAn  Mehmild's 
harim,  magnificently  apparelled  and  jewelled,  all  at  onoo  opened  the  doore  of  thier 
cb&tnben  and  burst  Into  view  like  hiiria  and  fsiriea.  Wlien  Muxaffar's  eyes  fell  on  their 
charma  he  bowed  bis  head  and  said  :  "  To  sec  other  than  one's  own  harim  is  sinful." 
f<ult4n  Mehmiid  replied ;  "  These  arc  mine,  and  therefore  year's,  seeing  that  I  am  tlta 
slave  piiruluuted  by  your  Majesty's  kindnosa*"  Muzaffar  aaid:  "  They  are  more  suit- 
able for  you.  May  yon  have  joy  in  them.  Let  them  retire."  At  a  signal  from  Saltia 
Mehuiud  lh«  ladies  vanished. 


I 


I 


I 
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retired  to  Gujarat  leaviiig  a  force  of  3000  Gujaritis  to  help  to  guard  the 
hill.'  Immediatiily  after  Mnzaffar'e  doparturo,  as  Snlt-an  Mohiniid  was 
anxious  to  rt-cover  Cbanderi  and  Gagi-aun,  which  still  i-emaiued  in  the 
poB8C8Hion  of  Meddui  Rai  and  hi«  smppoi-ters,  b©  marched  ngainet  them. 
Rdna  Sdnga  of  Chitor  came  to  Medani'e  aid  and  a  great  battle  was 
fonght."  Mehmud's  hastiness  led  him  tn  attack  whon  hin  men  were 
weary  and  the  Rajputs  were  fresh.  In  spite  of  the  greatest  bravery  on 
the  part  of  himself  and  of  his  officers  the  MuHalmin  army  was  defeated, 
and  Mehmud,  weakenefl  by  loss  of  blood,  was  made  prisoner.  Rdna  Sdng^ 
had  Mehm lid 'b  wounds  drefiaed,  sent  him  to  Chitor,  and  on  his  recovery 
releaeed  him.^ 

In  A.D.  l!i*2G,  by  giving  protection  to  his  outlawed  brother  Chand  KhSn 
and  to  RazI-nl-Mulk,  a  refugee  Gujai-at  noble,  Mehraiid  brought  on 
himsulf  the  wi-ath  of  Bahadur  Shah  of  Gujarat  (a.d,  1526- 1530),  The 
offended  Bahiidur  did  not  act  hastily.  Hu  wrote  to  Mehmud  asking  him. 
to  come  to  his  camp  and  settle  their  quarrels.  He  waited  on  the  Gujarat 
frontier  at  Karji  Ghiit,  east  of  BAnswara,  until  at  la«t  satisfied  that 
Mehmnd  did  not  wish  for  a  peaceful  settlement  he  advanced  on  lliindn. 
Meanwhile  Mehmud  had  repaired  the  walls  of  Milnda,  w^hich  soon  after 
was  inveHted  by  Bjvhadnr.  The  aipge  waa  proceeding  in  regular  course  by 
mines  and  batteries,  and  the  gaiTison,  though  ovei-taied,  were  still  loyal 
and  in  heart,  when  in  the  dim  light  of  morning  Mehmdd  Buddenly  found 
the  Gujarat  flag  waving  on  tiie  battlements.  According  to  the  ilii'&t-i- 
Sikandari  *  Bahadur  annoyed  by  the  slow  progrese  of  the  siege  asked  Ida 
spies  where  was  the  highest  ground  near  Mdndu.  The  spies  said: 
Towards  Songa*I-Chitor  the  hill  is  extremely  high.  With  a  few  followers 
the  Sult<in  scaled  Songad.  and  mshing  down  the  slope  burst  through  the 
wall  and  took  the  fort  (May  20th,  1526).*  l!t>hmud  aarrendered.  Near 
Dohad,  on  his  way  to  his  prison  at  Chimpsinir,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
rescue  Mehmiid,  and  to  prevent  theii-  escape  he  and  some  of  his  sons 
were  slain  and  buried  on  the  bank  of  the  Dohad  tank."  BahMar  spent 
the  nuny  season  (June -October  1526)  iu  Miindn,  and  Milwa  was  incor- 
poratt^d  with  Gujardt. 

Mandn  remained  under  Gujarat,  till  in  A.D.  1534,  after  Bahadur's 
defeat  by  Humiyun  at  Mandasor,  Bah^ar  retii*ed  to  MAnda.  Humiyun 
followed.  At  night  200  of  Humjiyiiu's  soldiers  went  to  the  back  of  the 
fortress,  according  to  Farishtab  the  Houth-wcEt  height  of  Songad  ^  by 
which  Bahadur  had  snrjirised  Mehmud's  garrison,  scaled  the  walls  by 
ladders  and  ropes,  opened  the  gate,  and  let  others  in.  Mallu  Khin,  the 
commandant  of  the  batteries,  a  native  of  MaUva,  who  afterwards  gained 
tbe  title  of  Kiidir  Shi'ih,  went  to  Bahadui*  and  wakened  him.  Babador 
rushed  ont  with  four  or  tive  attendants.  He  was  joined  by  about  twenty 
more,  and  reaching  the  gate  at  tho  top  of  the  maiddn,  apparently  the 
Tiriiptir  gate  by  which  Hamiytin's  men  had  entered,  cut  through  200  of 
Humftyi'm's  troops  and  went  ofE  with  Mallu  Khan  to  the  fort  of  Songad, 


I  Brt^pH*  Fariftbtah,  IV.  250-263. 

•  Fttrishtfth  Perg.  Text.  II.  5:^7.  Ai-cording  to  the  Mirat-i-Sikandari  (Pi-rs.  Text, 
I  161.)  Mehun'iil  marched  agninat  GAgrBun  first,  and  slew  lleinkaran,  a  partlsuui  of 
'          MiHl.'ini  R&i^  iu  a  liand-to-liaud  fight.     Oq  tbla  the  R&na  aad  Ued&ni  lUi  joukkI  tbeir 

forces  apiiiipt  Melimnd.  • 

i  *  Brifrgs"  Farishtah,  IV.  262-263.  *  Peraian  EdiLbn,  239. 

•  Brigga'  Farialitah,  IV.  267-ti*'.  Sult4n  llali4ilur  api)urtmly  aurprlBcJ  the  party 
I          in  charge  of  the  TAritpiSr  or  Southern  Gate. 

•  Brigtre'  Farishtah,  IV.  269 ;  Mirat-i-A'hmedi,  Pcrbian  Text,  I,  76, 

i'  Briggs'  Faribhtab,  11.  77. 
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the  citadel  of  M^ndn.  WHle  two  of  BahAdnr's  ohiefs,  Sodr  Khin 
nnd  Snltin  Alajn  Lodj,  threw  themselvea  into  Song^d,  BahAdar  hiniself 
let  hie  horses  down  the  cliff  by  i-opes  and  afttr  a  ihoaaand  difficnltiea 
made  his  way  to  Chimp4nir.^  On  tbo  day  aft«r  BahMnr'a  ennape  Sadr 
Kliiti  and  Saltan  Alam  Lodi  came  out  of  Songad  and  BniTendei"ed  to 
HnmJiyun.' 

In  the  following  year  (a.d.  1535)  the  comhined  news  of  Sher  Shah's 
revolt  in  Bengal,  and  of  the  defeat  of  hi«  officers  at  Bi-oaoh  and  Cambay, 
forced  Hninayun  to  retire  frnra  Gujarat.  As  he  pit-ftrred  its  climate  hd 
withdrew,  not  to  Agra  but  to  Miiudii.^  From  MAudu,  as  fortune 
against  him  in  Bengal,  Humayun  went  (a.d.  Io3o-3tS)  to  Agra. 

On  Hnmayun's  departure  three  chiefs  attempted  to  establish  themeel 
at  filandu  ;  Bhupat  RJti,  the  ruler  of  Bijdgar,  sixiy  miles  south  of  Maudn ; 
IMallu  Khan  or  Kidir  Shiih,  a  former  commandant  of  MAnda ;  and 
]Hiran  iluhammad  Faruki  from  Bnrhanpur.*  Of  these  three  Malln  Khi'in 
was  Bucteesful.  In  a,ii.1o36,  when  HumayiSn  fled  from  Sher  Shah  to 
Persia,  llallu  sprea*!  his  power  from  MAtidu  to  Ujjain  Siu-angpiir  and 
Rantambhor,  aHsurat-d  the  title  of  Kadir  Shah  ilalwi,  and  madt)  Mdndn 
his  capital.  Some  time  after  Shcr  Shah,  who  was  now  supreme,  Avrot*  to 
Malln  Kadir  Shah  ordering  him  to  co-opei-ato  in  expelling  the  Mnghals. 
Kidir  Shdh  resenting  this  [issuraption  of  overlordship,  addressed  Sher 
Shah  lis  an  inferior.  Wht-n  Sinn-  8hali  received  Mallu's  order  he  folded 
it  and  placed  it  in  the  ecabbard  of  his  poniard  to  keep  the  indignity  fresh 
in  his  mind.  Allah  wilting,  ho  said,  we  shall  ask  an  explanation  for 
thiR  in  person.-'*  In  A.n.  ir>42  (h.  04y)  as  KAdir  ShAh  failed  to  act 
with  Kutb  Khiin.  who  had  been  sent  to  establish  Sher  Shah's  overloi-d- 
ship  in  Miilwa,  8hpr  Sh4h  a<tvancfld  from  Gwalior  towards  Mandn  with 
the  object  of  punishing  Kadir  Siiih."  A.9  ho  knew  he  could  not  stand 
against  Sher  Shah  Kadir  Shah  went  to  Siirangpur  to  do  homagu. 
Tbongh  on  an-ival  K^dir  Sh&b  was  well  received,  his  kingdom  was  given 
to  Shujaiiit  Khiin,  one  of  Sher  Sbab's  chief  followcris,  nnd  himself  placed 
in  Shnjait  Khan's  keepingj       Suspicious  of  what  might  be  in   store  for 

'  Abul  Fazl's  Akliar  Nituah  in  Elliot,  VI.  14  ;  Briggs'  Fariilitoh,  II.  77. 
»  Ahul  Faxl's  AklMir  Ndnmli  in  KUiot,  V.  192. 

*  Ahul  Pazl's  Aklmr  Ndraah  in  Elliot.  VI,  16 ;  Briggs'  FariBhtah.  II.  80-81.  _ 
•AInil  Pail's    Akbar  Niimah  m    Elliot,  VI.  18      Acconlin;;  to  Farislitah  (Per». 

Ti<xt,  II.  5.^:2 j  Mollii,  the  «<]u  of  .Mallu,   Mas  a  native  of  Milwa  and  a   Khilji  slave 
iioble.     Malln  recrivoil  his  title  of  Kddir  M;.lh  from  Siiltiin    Muhmiid  III.  of  Ciuj»rftt 
(i.ii,l;'>.3U-]544)  at  the  rcconimemlation  of   bis   niinisttr   Iiniil-til-Mulk   who  wua  a 
great  friend  of  Mnllii.     Miiat-5-8ikandari,  Persian  Text,  298, 
♦FarishUh  Peru.  Text,  11.  532. 

•  Tilrikh-i-Sher  SbAli  in  Elliot,  IV.  .191 ;  lirigjp"  Farishtah.  IV.  271-71 

^  Fari>ht«li  (IV-rs,  Text,  533-31)  rofcr*  to  th«>  foUtiwin^  circumstance  as  the  canw 
of  Kkdir  ^hili'a  auapicioa.  On  hia  way  to  Sher  MiAh'a  darbAr  at  Ujjain  K4dir  anif 
anme  Mughal  priionent  in  chaina  making  a  road<  One  of  the  prtsonoza  seeing  liim 
liogau  to  oing  :  ^^^^  ,„,  ^^^  j^^,,  ^^j,  ^  ^^^  i,huu<m  mi  imnl 

In  ttiU  plight  iliou  scMt  me  tOi<l>v, 

Thine  own  luni  a  not  fw  am-ay. 
When  Eddir  ShAh  escaped,  Mier  iJlidb  on  hearitig  of  his  flight  exclaimed: 

Bd  md  fit  tard  diiU 
JIalUi  GkulHa-i^m. 
*■  Tttn*  be  traUa  n*  Wltb  MOrn, 

Matin  the  sUto  two  bom. 
-^0  this  on*  of  Sber  Shih'i  men  rcplte<l : 

KoHt-i-JlMiU  bar  hakk 

LA  kkmrtt  ,111  aftxf). 
The  Mfi»r1»  >>t  liic  li-opliet  are  triip, 
No  good  can  n  stave  om-T  do, 
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him  Kddir  Sliah  fled  to  Gnjarat.  Sber  »Sb!ih  was  so  raucli  Rnnoyed  at 
Shiy'aAt  Khan's  ivmissneBs  in  not  preventing  Kadir  Shah's  escapo  tiiat  be 
trtinsffrrcil  tbf  command  nt  Dhkv  and  Mandu  from  Sbujdiit  Kb;tu  to 
Haji  Khdn  and  Jiinaid  Kbaii.  fcihortly  aJ'U'r  Kildir  Shah  Irronght  a  force 
from  (injarat  and  uttttcki-cl  Muudu.  SbujaiiL  cRme  to  Haji  Khan's  help 
and  rouUHi  KikJir  Shab  under  the  walls  ui  Matida.  In  reward  Sber 
Sbiikb  uiadn  bim  rulur  of  tbe  whole  counti-y  of  Miiiidu,'  Shujii&t  Kbin 
efltablubiL-d  Ilia  bead-quarters  at  Mandu  with  lU,UuO  horae  and  7UU0 
matchlockmen. 

During  the  reign  of  Sber  Shell's  ftnccefisor  Sab'm  Shah  (a. D. 1545  -  'lubS)t 
Sbnjiiat  was  fon:ed  to  leavu  Malwa  and  seek  ehultcr  in  Diingarpur. 
Sf  Hui  pardonetl  SliujaAt,  but  dividwd  Malwa  among  other  noblea.  Shujaftt 
i-wmained  in  Hindnstan  till  in  a.d,  1553,  ou  the  accustiion  of  Salim's 
saccL'ssor.  Adlli.  bo  recovered  Malwa,  and  in  a.d.  15j4»  on  tho  decay  of 
Adili's  power,  assnmed  indepondeuce."  Ho  died  almost  iiumciliately 
oft*i-,  and  was  sncceeded  by  his  eldest  son  Malik  Hayazld -'  Shujii&fc 
Kbdn  was  a  great  builder.  Besides  hiv  chief  w<>rks  at  Shnjawalpur  near 
Ujjain,  he  left  many  memoriala  in  difFurent  parts  of  Malwa.*  So  far 
none  of  the  remains  at  Mandu  ai-e  known  to  havo  been  erected  during 
the  mle  of  Shnjuit  Khan. 

On  tho  death  of  hia  father  Malik  Bfiyazi'd  killed  hia  brother  Daulut 
Khan,  and  was  crowned  in  A,[>.  15r*o  with  the  title  of  Bdz  Bahadur,  He 
ntttieked  the  Gonds,  but  met  with  so  cruabinii;  a  defeat  that  be  foreBwore 
fightiog."  He  gave  bimiself  to  enjoyment  and  beconie  famous  as  a  musi- 
cian,* and  for  his  potitic  love  of  Riip  Mani  or  Riip  Mati,  who  according 
to  one  account  was  a  wise  and  beautiful  courtezan  of  Sabaranpur  in 
Northern  India,  and  according  to  another  was  tho  daughter  of  a  Nf mar 
Riijput,  the  master  of  the  town  of  Dharanipuri.'  In  a. p.  \G(}U  Pir 
Muhammad,  a  general  vi  Akbar'a,  aftersvarda  ennobled  as  Kb4n  Jehan, 
defeakrd  Biz  Bahadur,  dntvo  bim  out  of  Miindn,  and  made  the  hill 
his  own  hi'ad-quartera.8  In  the  following  year  (a.u.  1501),  by  the  help 
of  the  Beitir  chief.  Pir  Muhammad  was  slaiu  and  Baz  Bahadur 
reinKtatfd,  On  news  of  this  defeat  (a.d.  1562)  Akbar  sent  Abdullah 
Khrfn  Uzbak  with  almont  unlimited  power  to  reconquer  the  province. 
AMuUah  waH  successful,  but,  as  he  uhowod  sigTis  of  anHuming  inde- 
pfmdonce,  Akbar  moved  against  him  and  he  fled  to  GnjaiTit."  Akbar 
reinaiued  in  Maudn  during  the  greater  part,  of  tho  follovving  rains  (am. 
15G3),  examining  with  interest  tho  buildings  erected  by  the  Khilji 
kings.'"  At  Mandu  Akhar  manicd  the  daughter  of  Miran  Mubarak 
Khan  of  Khdndesh."  When  Akbar  left  (August  15<'!)  he  nppoiuttd 
Karra  Bahadur  Khan  governor  of  Mandu  aud  returned  to  /Vgra.'-  In 
A.D,    1568    the   Mirza.<i,  Akbar's  couains,  flying  from   Gujarat  attacked 
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Salbn  ShUh  Sdr^ 
A.U.  1545 -1553. 


BAz  Bahdrinr, 
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'  T4rtkh-i-Sher  ^hilii  in  Elliot,  IV.  mi. 

*  Tirtkh-i-Alll  in  EllioU,  V.  1^:8  ;  Elphinrtone'R  India.  402-403. 

*  Tirfkh-i-AUi  in  Elliot,  V.  Ifis.  ♦  Briggs'  FarishUli,  IV.  278. 

*  When  B4/  Bab:ldar  attarkod  tho  (ionda  tlitir  chief  was  deiul,  and  hi«  widow,  Rial 
Durji^&vnti,  was  ruling  in  bis  plnc«.     Tim  PiAni  led  tho  Gonds  acpiinHt  the  invjiderg,  and 
li«n)iuinp  them   in  onu  of  the  pttMcs,  inflioU-d  uti  tlmro  micli  a  defetit  that  B^r,  Bah4dur 
(li?d  from  the  field  leaving  his  l»ggage  and  cauip  iu  her  lionda,     FarislitAh  Pers.  Toxt,  • 
II,53R.  • 

*  According  to  P'arishtah  (P<'M,  Text,  II.  038)  Bdz  Bahiilur    wan  alrradj  an  advpt  ia  ' 
ninsic.  '  Mahohii's  (.'enlnil  liulia,  I,  3'J ;  Rainn  of  M.indu,  30. 

*  Brings'  Farishtiili,  II.  210.  »  iSlocbnianV  Ain-i-Akbari,  32]. 

"  BngM'  FarishUh.  IV,  211.  "  BrifeV  FarishUh,  17.  210. 

n  lUM^it-i-Akbori  iu  Klliot,  V,  291. 
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Ujjain.  From  Ujjain  they  retreated  to  Mindu  and  failing  to  mala 
any  impressiou  on  the  fort  withdrew  to  CrnjanU.l  Th»  Mirzjia'  faGim 
Mras  dne  to  the  ability  of  Akbar's  general,  Haji  Muhammad  KMn,  to 
whom  Akbar  granted  the  province  of  Manda.*  At  the  same  time  {kA 
1568)  the  command  of  Mutida  hill  was  entmsted  to  Shah  Bnd^h  KJbM 
who  continued  commandant  of  the  fort  till  his  death  many  years  laoi 
During  his  command,  in  a  pictni-esquo  spot  overlooking  a  well- watered 
ra\iiie  in  the  south  of  Manda,  between  the  Sagar  Lake  and  the  Tarnpai 
Gateway,  Buddgh  Khiin  bnilt  a  pleasnre-hoase,  which  he  named,  ai 
rather  perhaps  which  ho  continued  to  call  Nilkanth  or  Bine  Throat.  Thi« 
lodge  ia  interesting  fi-om  the  following  inscriptions,  which  ehow  that  the 
erapBTor  Akbor  more  than  once  rested  within  itts  walls." 

The  inscription  on  the  small  north  arch  of  Nflkanth,  dated  A.D.  15^ 
runs  : 

(Call  it  not  waite)  to  apead  your  life  in  water  and  earth  (■ .«.  in  baltc 

li  perchance  a  man  of  mind  for  a  moment  makes  your  houie  bU  lodg 

"Written  by  Shah  Buda'gh  Kban  in  the  year  A.H.  082-87.' 

Tho   inscription  on  the  great  southern  arch  of  Nilkanth,  dated 
1574,  runa  : 

This  pleasant  building  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  ths 
great  Sultan,  the  most  munificent  and  just  Eha'ka'n, 
the  Lord  of  the  countries  of  Arabia  and  Persia,'  the 
shadow  of  Ood  on  the  two  earths,  the  ruler  of  the  tea 
Bad  of  the  land,  the  exalter  of  the  standards  of  those 
who  war  on  the  aide  of  Ood,  Abul  Fatah  Jala'l>ud>di'n 
Muhammad  Akbar,  the  warrior  king,  may  his  dom.iniOn 
and  bin  kingdom  be  everlasting. 

Written  by  Fari'dun  Eusein.  son  of  Ea'tim-al-Wardl,  in  the 
year  A.H.  082.« 

The  inscription  on  the  right  wall  of  Nilkanth,  dated  a.d,  1591-92,  rat 
In  the  year  A.H.  1000,  when  on  his  way  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Dakhan,  the   slaves   of  the   Bzalted  Lord  of  the 
Earth,  the  holder  of  the  sky-like  Throae,   the    shadow 
of  Allah  (the  Emperor  Akbar),  passed  by  this  place. 
That  time  wastes  your  home  coasc.  Soul,  to  complain. 

Who  will  not  scorn  a  oomplainer  so  vain. 
From  the  story  of  others  this  wisdom  derive. 
Sre  naught  of  thyself  but  stories  survive. 
The  inBcriptiou  ou  the  U'ft  wall  of  XUkanth,  dat^d  a»d.1600,  runa; 
Tho  (Lord  of  the  mighty  Presence)  shadow  of  Allah,  the 
Emperor  Akbar,  after  the  oonquest  of  the  Dakhan  and 


«  Ta1)ftk4l-i-Akbflri  in  Elliot.  V.  a30-3I.  »  Blocliman'*  Aln-i-Akbari,  .175. 

^  Tlip  emperor   JcliAnpir   tha«  JrsrriW   [Memuirs  I'ent.   lV«t,    372)  a   visit  to 
huildiin;:  On  the  third  day  of  .\niardM  (July  1617)  vrith  tho  palace  larliou   I  wt  out^ 
««;  Nilkrtntli,  whifli  isouc  of  thi-  pli-Afiante-it  piftfes  in  Mainlu  fori.     t?bih  Buditgh  Kh.in 
who   «ra#  one  of  the  trusted  nobles  of  my   uugu3t  fathiT,   built  thi«  very    pli-asiug 
joy-giving  lodge  durinjr  the  time  bo  Lcldthia  provLutnin  fief  (i.D.  157S-15f7).    I  r*?maL 
at  Nflkantb  till  alxmt  an  hour  aft«r  nightfall  ami  lljon  returnud  to  my  gtatt-  qnartcTH. 

*  An  ofliwr  who  ilistinguishtHl  hiiuM'lf  under  HunKkyiln,  one  of  Akbar's  conimiui£ 
ofTtareo  Thousand,  long  governor  of  Mindu,  wboro  lie  died.  Bloohmau'a  Aln-i-Akli 
872. 

*  \Vl>en  oj>jxigod  to  Arab  tho  word  Ajani  slgnifits^ttU  counfcriei  except  Arabia,  and 
a  narrow  wjnso,  Persia.  The  meantng  of  the  word  Aj/ini  is  ilanabnew*,  the  Arabu  so  gl< 
ing  in  the  richiie»H  of  their  own  U>U(;iil'  as  tu  hoM  utl  othor  i-ouatrios  and  lutioiib  duiB 

'  Tljo  stoncii  on  which  tiii*  iu-M-ription  in  i;arvitl  liiivo  been  wrongly  arranged  bv 
rcstorur.     Tlioiio  with  the  latUr  p<j.rliiiii  op  the  iiiKcription  come  first  and  those  with  1 
hogiuuing  come  laitt.     MuiuiLi  Abdur  llubim  of  Bbdr. 
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Da'ndeB  {Eh.ii  ndesh)  in  the  ysar  A.H.  1009  set  ont  for 
Hind  {Northern  India). 

May  the  n&me  of  the  writer  last  for  ever ! 

At  dawn  and  at  eve  I  have  watched  an  owl  aittlne 
On  the  lofty  wall-top  of  Sbirwan  Shah'a  Tomb.' 
The  owl's  plaintive  hooting  convey'd  me  this  warning 
**  Here  pomp,  wealth,  and  greatneaa  lie  dumb." 

In  A,i^.l573,  with  the  rest  of  Mdlwa.  Akbar  handed  Miindn  to  MnzaSar 
ITT.  thti  dotlu*oned  niler  of  Gujarat.  Ifc  seems  doubtful  if  Mnzati'ar  ever 
viMited  hiB  new  territory*-  Ou  his  second  defeat  in  A.D.  1562  BAz  Bahiidor 
retirt'd  to  Gondwi'iiia,  whei-e  he  remaiaod,  hia  power  gradually  waning,  till 
in  A.D, 1570  be  paid  homage  to  the  emperor  and  received  the  command 
of  2000  horse."  Hia  decoration  of  the  Rewa  Pool,  of  the  palace  close  by, 
which  thoagh  built  by  Niiaii'-ud-dln  Khilji  (a.d,  1500- 1512)  was  probably 
repaired  by  Biz  BahMur,  and  of  Rup  Mati's  pai-ilion  on  the  oreet  of  the 
southern  ridge  make  Biz  Bahddar  one  of  the  chief  beautifierB  of  Mdndn. 
According  to  Fanshtah  (Pors.  Text,  II.  538-39)  in  1662,  when  Baz 
Bahidar  went  out  to  meet  Akbar'a  general,  Adham  Khan  Atkah,  he 
placed  Rup  Mati  and  his  other  singers  in  Surangpur  under  a  party  of 
hie  men  with  orders  to  kill  the  women  in  case  of  a  reverse.  On  hearing 
of  Biz  Bahadur's  defeat  the  soldiers  hastily  sabred  as  many  of  the  women 
as  they  could  and  fled.  Among  the  women  left  for  dead  was  Riip  Mati, 
who,  though  dangerously  wounded,  was  not  killed.  When  Adham  Atkah 
entered  Sirangpur  hia  first  care  was  to  enquire  what  had  become  of  Rup 
Mati.  On  hearing  ot  her  condition  he  had  her  wound  attended  to  by  the 
best  sni-gcons,  promising  her,  as  a  help  to  her  cure,  a  speedy  union  with 
her  beloved.  On  her  recovery  Rup  Mati  claimed  the  general's  promise. 
Tic  prevaricated  and  pressed  his  own  suit.  Riip  Mati  temporised.  One 
night  the  impatient  Turk  sent  her  a  message  asking  her  to  come  to  him. 
Rup  Mati  to  gain  time  invited  hira  to  her  own  pavilion  which  she  said 
was  specially  adorned  to  be  the  abode  of  love.  Neit  night  the  Atkah 
went  to  her  honso  in  disguiBO.  Her  women  directed  hira  to  Rup  ^fati'a 
couch.  Adham  found  her  robed  and  garlanded,  but  cold  in  death.  Ri'ip 
Mati  was  biu'ied  on  an  island  in  a  lake  at  Ujjain,  and  there,  according  to 
the  Aln-i-Akbari,  Baz  Bahadur  when  he  died  was  laid  beside  her.* 

Section  II. — Mughals  (a.d,  1570-1720)  and  MakJCthXs 
{A.D.  1720-1630). 

About  A.D,  1590  Akbar's  hifitoriau,  the  great  Abal  Faisl,  described 
Mandu  as  a  large  city  whose  forti-ess  is  twenty-four  miles  (twelve  kos)  in 
cittrnit.  He  notices  tliat  hcHidea  in  the  centre  of  the  hill  where  stands  an 
eight-storeyed  minaret,  the  city  had  many  monuments  of  ancient  raagni- 
fieenco,  among  thcra  the  tombs  of  the  Khilji  Snltins.  And  that  fi-om  tho 
dome  which  is  over  the  sepulchre  of  Saltan  Mehmud,  tho  son  of  Hoshang 
(this  should  be  the  sepulchre  of  Uoshang  bnilt  by  hi.s  auccessor  Sultan 
Mehmi'id)  water  dnjpa  in  tho  height  of  summer  to  the  astonishment  of  Iho 
ignorant.  But,  he  adds,  men  of  uuderstanding  know  how  to  account  for 
the  water-drops.^  Abnl  Faal  further  notices  tluit  ou  Mindu  Hill  ia  found 
a  species  of  tamarind  whose  fruit  is  as  big  as  tho  cocoanut,  the  pulp  of 
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^  Tlio  maternal  uncle  iif  Naiistfairwin  (a.d. 586  -  635)  tho  Sdssdnian,  Shirw^u  i^li4h  was 
ruler  lit  a  <li*triet  on  Mount  rauoagaa.  Al  Masiidi,  Arabio  Text  Prairies  d'Or,  IL  4,  and 
Eaniftt-ua-Siifa,  Persitin  Text,  I.  259. 

»  Blwhmaii'H  A'fn-i-Akljari,  tiT}^.  '  BnKk's'  Farialitah,  IV.  279. 

♦  BkcBraaii's  A'iii-i-Akbari,  420.  '  Gladwiu'a  Ala-i-Altbari,  II.  41. 
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which  ifl  very  white.  Thi»  18  the  African  baobab  or  AdanBonia  digitata, 
known  in  Hindustani  aB  goramli  or  white  tamarind,  whose  great  fruit  is 
iihonl  the  size  of  a  cocoanat.  Its  monater  b(U)babH  are  utill  a  feature  of 
Wuudn.  Some  among  them  look  old  enough  to  hare  been  yielding  frait 
300  ytars  ago.  Finally  Abnl  Fazl  refers  to  Mtindu  aa  one  of  twenty-eight 
towns  where  Akbar's  copper  coins  were  etnick.'  Abcmt  twenty  yi-ftis 
later  (a, 0.1 610)  the  bi«torian  FariBhtah*  thus  describes  the  hill.  The 
fort  of  Miiudn  is  h  work  of  solid  masonry  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  strongest- 
fortiHcationB  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Tt  is  bnilt  on  an  insnlnted 
mountain  thirty-eight  mile*  in  cii-cnrnference.^  The  place  of  a  diteh  round 
the  fortification  is  supplied  by  a  nattirsl  mvine  so  deep  that  it  seems 
impoRKible  to  take  the  fort  by  regular  approaches.  Within  the  fort  ia 
abundance  of  water  and  forage,  but  the  area  is  not  large  enough  to  grow 
a  sufficient  stire  of  gmin.  The  bill  cannot  be  invested.  The  easiest 
acoesH  is  from  the  north  by  tlie  Dehli  Gate.  The  south  road  with  an 
entrance  by  the  TarApur  Gate  is  ao  steep  that  cavalry  can  with  difficulty 
be  led  up.  Like  Abul  Fazl  F'ainshtah  notices  that,  except  during  the 
rains,  water  constantly  oozes  from  between  the  chinks  in  the  masonry  "f 
the  dome  of  Snltin  Hoshang's  tomb.  He  says  the  natives  of  India 
attribute  thin  dropping  to  universal  venei-ation  for  Sultan  Iloshang,  for 
whose  death,  they  say,  the  very  stones  shod  tears. 

Except  that  copper  coins  continued  to  be  minted  and  that  it  was 
nominally  one  of  the  four  capitala  of  the  empii-e,  during  the  emperor 
Akbar's  reign  MAndu  was  practitially  deserted.  Tiie  only  trat-es  of  Akbar'a 
presence  on  the  hill  are  in  two  of  the  five  iuucnptions  ali-eady  quoted  from 
the  Nilkanth  pleaflure-house,  dated  a. d. 1591  and  ajj.1600. 

After  about  fifty  years  of  almost  complete  neglect  the  emperor  JehAngir, 
during  a  few  montliH  in  A.u.  1G17,  enabled  Mandu  once  more  to  justify  Ma 
title  of  Shad iiibad,  the  Abode  of  Joy-  Early  in  Main^h  a.d.IOIT,  in  tho 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  the  emperor  Jehingir  after  sptoiding  foar 
months  in  tnivelling  the  1H9  miles  fi-om  Ajmir  by  way  of  Uijain,  arrived 
at  Naalchah  on  tho  main  land  close  to  the  north  of  Miindn.  The  erap<iMr 
notices  that  most  of  the  forty -six  mairhcs  into  which  the  189  miles  wei-e 
divided  ended  on  the  bank  of  some  lake  wta-eara  or  gi-eat  river  in  greoa 
grass  and  woody  landscape,  brightened  by  poppy  hL-lds.  We  came,  he 
writes,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  conntiy  and  shooting,  nover  weary,  as 
if  we  were  moving  from  nne  garden  to  another. 

Of  the  countrj'  rtmnd  Nni'dcLih  JchAngir  says  :  *  What  can  be  written 
worthy  of  tho  boanty  mid  tie  pleaKantness  of  Na&lchuh.  The  neighbour- 
hood  i»  full  of  mango  trees.  Tho  whole  country  iw  one  unbroken  and 
ful  evergreen.  Owing  to  its  beauty  T  remained  there  throe  days, 
granted  tho  place  to  Kara.al  Khan,  taking  it  from  KoKhava  Miru,  and 
changed  its  name  to  Kamalpur.  1  had  frequent  moetiugH  with  some  ol 
tho  wise  men  of  the /ojis,  many  of  whom  had  assembled  here.  Naftlchah 
is  one  of  tho  best  places  in  Malwa.  It  has  an  extensive  growth  of  viue», 
and  among  its  mango  gn>vc»  and  vineyards  wander  sljeamlets  of  water,* 
1  arrived  at  a  time  when,  contrary  tu  the  northern  climes,  the  vines  wc 
in  blossom  and  fruit,  and  so  great  was  tho  vintage  that  tiie  meanest  boor 
could  eat  grapes  to  his  fill.  Tho  poppy  was  also  in  flower,  and  its  Gclda 
delighted  ttib  eye  with  their  many-coloured  beauty. 


»  Wochm&n'H  A'tti-i-AkWri,  81.  *  BrigK«'  Farinlitab,  IV.  169,  181,  ]90. 

'  Nineteen  kof,  taking  the  Icot  to  ho  two  miles. 

*  The  emperor  Jehiogir'ti  Mcmuirs,  rvrs.  Text,  Sir  baynd  Alimcd's  Edition,  17(3-203^  { 
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tOf  the  emperor'g  entrance  into  Mindu  the  Memoirs  have  the  following 
oic  :  Ou  Monday  the  23rd  of  lajjandad,  the  last  month  of  the  Periuftn 
car,  that  ie  aocording^  to  Sir  Thomns  Roe's  aceonut  on  the  6th  of  March 
617,  when  ono  qnarttr  of  the  day  had  jjasscHi,  I  moantcd  my  elephant, 
and.  in  good  fortnno  and  undtr  kindly  inflnencen,  made  my  happy  entry 
into  the  fort  of  Mindu.  Abont  an  hiiur  (three  ghadis)  later  1  entered  the 
qaartera  which  Lad  been  prt'pured  to  receive  me.  Daring  my  paf^Ba^ 
a<T088  the  hUl-top  I  scattered  Rs.  1500.  13efore  my  arri\-al  Abdal  Karim, 
the  engineer  had  b<'en  Bent  by  mo  to  repair  thy  buildings  of  the  former 
kiiige  of  ilanda.  While  my  fortunate  Htandards  were  at  Ajmir  Abdul 
Karim  repaired  such  of  the  old  Mandu  bnikhngtj  as  wero  fit  t-o  be  repaired 
and  built  othera  anew.  On  the  whole  he  bad  provided  quarteni  forme,  the 
like  of  Avhieh  havtj  probably  never  beeu  built  i  i  any  other  plaoe.  Thi-eo 
It^kha  of  mpees  were  Bptmt  on  these  repairs  ai:d  buildings.  1  wish  it  hfvd 
been  postiiblo  to  cunBtruet  buildinga  like  these  in  all  citioH  likely  to  be 
visited  by  royalty.  This  fortreuH,  ho  continues,  stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
alxjat  thirty-six  milew  (18  koa)  in  oircuniference.  They  say  that  l>efore 
the  days  of  Raja  Bikramiijit  a  king  was  reigning  ovor  these  partn  who 
name  was  JiiiBingh  Deva.  In  hi.s  time  a  man  went  to  the  forest  to  cut 
gras«.  When  he  brought  the  grasK  back  he  found  that  tho  blade  of  liie 
sirkle  hfitl  turned  yellow.  The  graBsentter  in  his  Burprifie  went  to 
Maiidan,  an  ironsmith.  Milndan  knew  that  the  sleklo  was  gold.  He  had 
h«ird  that  in  those  jmrtH  was  to  bo  found  tho  philosopher's  stone,  whose 
touch  turns  iron  and  copper  into  gold.  He  told  the  grasscntter  to  toad 
him  to  the  plac;e  where  the  sickle  had  turned  yellow,  and  there  ho  found 
the  philosopher's  stone.  The  smith  presented  this  treasure  to  his  kiug. 
The  king  am:is.sed  untold  wealth,  part  of  which  he  spent  in  building' 
Maniiu  fortress  which  he  completed  in  twelve  years.  At  the  request  of 
the  smith  on  most  of  the  stones  in  the  walltta  mark  was  cut  in  the  form  of 
an  anvil.  Towards  the  close  of  hia  life,  when  king  Jaisingh  Deva  with- 
draw his  heart  from  the  world,  he  called  many  Urabrnans  together  on 
the  bank  of  the  Narbada  close  to  Mandu.  Ho  gave  fsnrh  Br.iihman  a  share 
of  his  wealth.  And  to  the  BrAhman  in  whom  he  had  tJio  greatest  faith  ho 
gave  the  philosopher's  stone.  Enraged  at  the  gift  of  a  paltry  stone  the 
BrJliinan  threw  it  into  the  Narbada,  and  there  tho  philosopher's  stone 
still  lies.  The  em|jeTor  continues :  On  the  ilOth  of  Farwardiuy  five  week* 
after  my  arrival  (Uth  April  1617)  in  reward  for  hia  serrireB  in  repairing 
the  buildings  of  Mduda,  I  cmiferTed  ou  my  engineer  Abdul  Karim  the 
command  of  1200  horse,  with  the  titlo  of  Maamw  Khan. 

Miindu  had  for  the  emperor  the  strong  attraction  of  abundance  of  game. 
Among  numerous  entries  of  nUfjafi  or  blue-bull  ahooting  tho  following 
occur:  On  the  4th  of  the  first  month  of  Ftirwardin  (16th)  March  tho 
watchmen  of  tho  chase  brought  woi-d  that  they  had  marked  down  a  lion 
near  tho  Sagar  L)].ke,  which  is  a  euuptruction  of  the  ancient  mlers  of 
Manda.  I  mounted  and  proceeded  towards  tho  lake.  When  the  lion 
broke  cover  he  attacked  and  wounded  ten  or  twelve  of  tha  Ahiidis^  and 
other  men  of  my  retinue.  In  tho  end  I  brought  him  down  with  three 
gun  tihots  und  saved  God's  cieatares  from  his  evil.  On  tho  22nd  of  tho 
same  month  (April  :?rd,  1617)  the  watchmen  bronght  news  of  a  tiger. 
1  mounted  forthwith  and  despatched  him  with  three  bullets.  Ou  the  7th 
of  Ardi  Bihiskt  (April  18th,  1G17)  the  watchmen  bronght  worfl  that  they 
had  marked  down  four  tigers.     At  one  in  the  afternoon  I  Btort«d  for  tho 
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plac«  with  Nur  Jehan  Bcgam.  Nur  Jolidn  ttsked  my  leave  to  shoot  tho 
tigei-8  with  lier  gun.  I  said  '•  Be  it  so."  In  a  trico  she  killed  these  foar 
tigiTB  with  six  ballets.  I  liad  never  seen  Buch  shooting.  To  shoot  from. 
the  iMit'k  of  an  elephant  from  within  a  cloned  hoxcdah  and  bring  down  witli 
Hix  ImMetK  foar  wiJd  Ixsists  without  giving-  them  an  opportnnity  of  moving", 
or  Hjiriuging  is  wonderful.  In  acknowledgment  of  this  capital  marks- 
manship I  ordered  a  thonsand  aahrafis  i  Rh.  45(J01  to  be  scattered  *  over* 
Nur  Jehdn  and  gmnled  her  a  pair  of  raby  wristlets  worth  ft  liikh  of 

Of  the  mangoes  of  Minda  JehAngir  says  :  In  these  days  many  mangoeff 
have  come  into  my  fniit  stoi-cs  fi'om  the  Dakhan,  Bnrhanpur,  Gnjarsit, 
and  the  diHtrictH  of  Mdlwa.  This  country  is  famous  for  its  mangoes. 
There  are  few  places  the  mangoee  of  which  can  rival  those  of  this  country 
in  vichncBS  of  Havour,  in  BweetncBS,  in  freedom  from  libre.  and  in  size.'        m 

The  mins  set  in  with  nnTisual  Beverity.     Rain  fell  for  forty  days  con- W 
tinunuflly.      With   iJio  rain  wove  flevore  thandeintorms  accompaiiied  by 
lightning  which  inJTii'ed  somo  of  tho  old  hnildings.*      His  account  of  the 
beauty  of  the  hill  in  July,  when  clear  auuBhino  followed  the  forty  davB  offl 
rain,  is  one  of  tho  pleasatitcst  passages  in  Jehjingir'e  Memoire  :  What™ 
■words  of  mine  can  describe  the  beauty  of  tho  grass  and  of  the   wild 
flowers  !     They  clothe  each  hill  and  dale,  each  slope  and  plain.     1  know  h 
of  no  place  80  pleasant  in  climate  and  so  pretty  in  scenery  as  Manda  iu  fl 
the  rainy  Bt»8on.     This  month  of  July  which  is  one  of  the  months  of  tha 
hot  season,  tho  sun  being  in  Leo,  one  cannot  sloop  witbin  tho  house  v^nth- 
out  a  coi-erlet,  and  during  the  day  thero  is  no  need  for  a  fan.     What  I 
liavo  noticed  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  many  beanties  of  Mjlndu.     Two 
things  1  have  seen  hero  which  I  had  seen  nowhere  in  India.     One  of  thetn 
is  the  tree  of  the  wild  plantain  which  grows  all  over  the  hill  top,  the  other 
is  the  nest  of  the  iiMtnolah  or  wagtail.     Till  now  no  bird-catcher  cotildj 
tell  itfl  nest.     It  so  happened  that  in  tho  building  whore  I  lodged  woj 
found  a  wagtail's  nest  with  two  young  ones. 

The  following  additional  entries  in  the  Memoirs  belong  to  Jehangir'a 
stay  at  Miliidu.  Among  the  presents  submitted  by  SlahAbat  Khdn,  whc 
received  the  honour  of  ki.ssing  the  ground  at  Mandu,  Jehilngir  describes* 
a  ruby  weighiiig  eleven  misiktdg.^  He  says  ;  This  ruby  was  brought  to 
A  jmir  ln.st  year  by  n  Frankish  jewollur  who  wanted  two  lakbs  of  rapees 
for  it.     MahalMit  Klidn  bought  it  at  Durhiinpur  for  one  lakh  of  rupees.* 

On  the  Ist  of  T(r,  the  fourth  month  of  the  Persian  yoar  (ISth 
May  IG17),  the  Hindu  chiefs  of  the  ueigbboni'hood  came  to  pay  theiiL 
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'  This  gcatteriujr  of  pold  silver  or  copper  ctnn,  called  In  Araliic  ami  Pi-rsTati  nitdr,  u  A 
cnminoii  form  of  offeriiijc.  Thu  iulJoonCu  of  tliu  evil  uye  or  other  biiiiuful  iiiliuonri:  u 
Ix'libved  tit  )k;  trniiRforrvd  froin  the  pvrson  over  wliuui  tbu  coin  in  scattered  to  tho  ooilk 
and  thrsmgh  tht  coin  to  liim  who  tukoa  it. 

*  This  feat  of  Nilr  Jtbdn'g  drew  f mm  one  of  the  Court  pocti  the  coaplet : 

AVir  JfMii  gar  ekih  ba  riiriif  simatt 
Dar  tufi  Uatditn  tani  nMrr  nfknnatt. 
Nur  Jcb&n  tho  tlptr-slajrer's  wnmaa 
Ratikii  Willi  men  a*  tho  tlgrr-tlaylng  wmnan. 
ti^hcmfkan,  thiit  is  tiger-slayer,  was  tho  title  of  Nttr  Jchdn's  first  hasbanil  Ali-Kalf 
Istajlu. 
>  TiiTuk-i-JohAngfri  Pcrs.  Text,  187.  *  Tmuk-i-Jehiingiri  Pers,  Text,  1S9. 

*Tlie  m»>i(r(ii  which  was  used   in  weighing   gold  wft»    eqtial  in   weight  to   uincty 
l)Brleycorn».    Bloehman's  A'fn-i-Akbari,  36. 

•  Tuzuk-i-Jebangiri  Per*.  Text,  105. 
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rosprcts  and  present  tbeir  tiibnte!.  The  Tllndn  chief  of  Jitpur  in  the 
neiglibonrhnoLl  of  Maxidu,  thrmgli  his  ovii  fortnne,  ilid  not  vomti  to  kfsa 
tliB  thr«sh«)ld.'  For  this  reason  I  onleit'd  FidiHkhati  to  pillago  the 
Jitpur  conutrj-  at  the  htsail  of  thirteen  othcers  and  foar  or  live  huiuli-ed 
inatehlockuw'n.  Oa  the  upproach  of  Fidiilkhjin  the  chief  Hed.  He  iti 
now  reported  to  regret  hi«  past  couduct  ami  to  iuteud  to  tfimo  to 
Ciiuit  and  niaice  his  HahiiiJssion.  On  the  fth  of  I'tic,  the  sixth  month  of 
the  F«itiian  oaluudar  (hitu  Julvi  A.D.  1617),  I  heard  that  while  raiding  the 
laiids  of  the  chief  of  Jitpur,  Hidi-ul-hih,  the  brotiier  of  Fidilikliaii,  wa«  Blain 
with  a  lance  in  the  village  whore  the  chief's  wiveu  and  children  were  in 
hiding.  The  village  was  bnrned,  and  the  women  atnl  daughtei's  of  tha 
rebel  chief  wuro  taken  captives.^ 

The  heantifnl  Rnironndings  of  the  Sigar  lake  offered  to  the  elegant 
itLst'O  of  NiJv  Jchi'in  a  titting  opportunity  for  hononring  the  Sliab-i-liariit 
or  Night  of  Jnhileewith  special  illnminatioiiH,  Tlie emperor deHcribes  the 
result  in  thcee  words  :  On  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  1 1'th  of  Atnnnhid, 
the  filth  month  of  the  Persian  year  (early  July,  a.d.  1617),  1  went  with  tho 
ladies  of  the  palaoe  to  sea  the  baildingH  and  pala<"e8  on  the  Siigur  laka 
which  wew  built  by  the  old  kings  of  Miindu,  llie  26th  of  Antrtnlad 
(about  tnid-Jiiily)  was  the  Shab-i-Uariit  holiday.  I  ordered  a  jubilee  op 
asweniWy  of  joy  to  bo  held  on  tlie  occasion  in  one  of  tlie  palaucB  occnpied 
by  Niir  Jeliiin  Begara  in  the  midst  of  the  big  lake.  The  nobles  and 
othcin  were  invited  to  attend  this  party  which  was  organized  b}-  the  Begain, 
»nd  I  ordered  the  cup  and  other  intox'icanta  with  various  fi-uits  and 
minced  meats  to  bo  given  to  all  who  wished  them.  It  waH  a  wonderful 
gathering.  Ati  evening  set  in  the  lantcrnB  and  lampa  gleaming  along  tho 
banks  of  the  lake  made  an  illilminafcian  such  as  never  had  beeu  seen. 
The  conutless  lightH  with  which  the  palaces  and  buildings  were  ablaze 
shining  on  the  Jake  mado  the  whole  Btu-face  of  the  water  appear  to  be  on 

The  Meiaoii-8  continue  t  On  Sonday  the  0th  of  Yur,  the  sixth  Persian 
month  (late  Jolj),  I  went  with  the  ladio«  of  the  palace  to  the  qnartora 
of  A'ijaf  Khiu,  Niu'  Jtthiin'*  brother>  tha  second  aou  of  Mirza  GhitiH  Beg. 
1  found  vVaaf  Kluhi  lodged  in  a  glea  of  gi-eat  beauty  surrounded  by  other 
little  vales  and  dells  with  waterfalls  and  running  atrcamlets  and  green 
and  shady  mango  grovts.  In  one  of  these  dells  wore  fi-om  two  to  three 
hundred  «wett  pandantia  or  Jcewda  trees.  I  pasactJ  a  very  happy  dav  iu 
thi»  spot  and  got  up  a  wine  party  with  somo  of  my  lordH-in-wft«ting, 
giving  them  bumpers  of  wine.*  Two  months  later  (early  September) 
Jehangir  has  tho  following  entry'  regarding  a  visit  from  bis  eldest  son  and 
heir  piince  Khun-am,  afterwards  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  who  had  lately 
brought  the  war  in  the  Dakhan  to  a  successfnl  close.  On  the  8th  of  the 
month  of  Mdh  (H.  102G:  according  to  Roe  Septjember  2rKl,  1617),  my  son 
of  exalted  namo  obtained  the  good  furtnae  of  waiting  Qp<m  me  in  tho 
fort  of  Manda  after  threc-quartors  ami  one  ghadi  of  tlie  day  had  ps.s.sed, 
that  is  abont  half  an  hour  after  sunrise.  He  hiid  been  absent  fifteen 
months  and  eleven  day-s-  After  he  had  performed  the  ceromonifs  of 
kissing  the  ground  and  the  kurnish  or  prostration,  I  called  hira  up  ta 
mj  bay  window  or  jUarokah.  In  a  tmnsport  of  affection  I  could  not 
rostniin  myself  from  getting  np  and  taking  him  into  my  arms.    ¥he  more 
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I  incTOBRed  the  measuro  of  afFection  mid  honnnrs  tlie  more  linmility  and 
respect  did  lio  show.  I  (.'ailed  him  near  me  and  made  him  sit  by  me.  He 
Bubmittod  a  thousand  ashrafn  {  =  Its-  4500)  and  a  <hoaRand  rupees  as  a  gift 
or  naznr  and  tho  samo  fimonnt  as  sacrifice  or  nlifo'r.  As  there  wa«  nub 
time  for  me  to  inspect  all  biH  pit'sents  he  produred  the  eletihant  Samdk, 
the  best  of  the  elepbantB  of  Adil  Khan  of  Bijajiur-  He  also  gave  me  a 
case  full  of  the  mrtst  precioas  stones.  I  ordered  the  military  paymasters 
to  make  presents  to  bia  nobles  according  to  their  mnk.  The  tii-st  to  come 
was  Khan  Jeban,  T\hom  I  allowed  the  hononr  of  kisfring  my  feet.  Fur 
his  victory  over  the  H^na  of  Chitor  I  had  l^efnre  gi-aiited  to  my  fortnnate 
child  Kniram  the  rank  of  a  commander  of  20,00n  with  10,000  b(ir«e. 
Now  for  his  service  in  the  Dakhan  I  made  him  a  commander  of  3<.>,(XH) 
ami  20,000  horse  with  the  title  of  Shah  Jehan.  1  also  ordered  that  hence- 
forward ho  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  a  stool  near  my  throne^ 
an  hononr  which  did  not  exist  and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  granted  to 
anyone  in  m}-  family.  1  further  gmnted  him  a  special  di-ess.  To  do  hira 
honour  I  came  down  from  the  window  and  with  my  owu  band  8catteit>d 
over  bis  bead  as  sacrifice  a  trayfull  of  pi-ecious  stones  as  well  as  a  large 
tray f nil  of  goldt 

Johangfr's  la,st  i^tanda  entry  is  this  :  On  the  night  of  Friday  in  the 
month  of  Abiin  (Octobor  24tb,  1617)  in  all  happinesH  and  good  fortnae  I 
marL'hed  from  Mandu  and  baited  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  at  Xa&lobali. 

Johilngir's  stay  at  Mandu  is  referred  to  by  moro  than  one  English 
trnvellei'.  In  March  1017,  theHov.  Kdward  Terry,  chapluin  to  the  llight 
Honouvable  Sir  T.  Uoe  Lord  Aralmssador  to  the  Great  Mnghal,  came  to 
Mindn  from  Burhnnpur  in  cast  Kliiindesh  '  Terry  crossed  a  broad  riveft 
the  Narlmda,  at  a  great  town  called  Ancbabarpar  (Akbarpur)^  in  tha 
Nlni4r  plain  not  far  sontb  of  Mj'mdn  bill.  The  wfty  up,  probably  by  the 
Bhairav  \mss  a  few  miles  enst  of  Jlaudu,  seemed  to  Teiry  exceeding  long. 
The  ascent  was  very  difficnlt,  taking  the  cftrriages,  appjirently  meaning 
coaches  and  wagons,  two  whole  days.*  Ten-y  found  the  hill  of  M.indu  gtack 
round  with  fait  trees  that  kept  their  distance  ko.  one  from  and  below  the 
otbot",  that  there  was  much  delight  in  beholding  them  fi-om  either  tho 
bottom  or  the  top  of  the  hill.  Fivjm  one  side  only  was  the  ascent  not  very 
high  and  steep.     The  top  was  flat  plain  and  s{.acioas  \^ith  vast  ana 

'  A  Vovnge  to  East  Iiidia,  IS],  Terry  pjveg  Afril  161G,  bat  Rfte  scenit  correct  lA 
■ajinut  March  1017.  Comniin'  WAkiftt-i-.reliATiglri  in  KUiot,  VI.  3D1. 
'  Akliarpurliesbctwcou  Dbaranijniri  atul  Waisar.  Miilcohu's  L'onlrnl  India,!,  81  note, 
'  CnniaKc*  niEiy  have  the  old  uieaiiiiig  of  tbiiiKs  rurrk'd,  tlmt  is  ha^gngt^  Thf  time 
tAki?u  fiiviinra  the  view  that  wajfuns  or  carta  wore  forced  up  Ihe  liill.  For  the  c«rl| 
•evcntoouth  cciitiirv  usi!  of  carriftgi's  iu  lis  modeni  sfime  «'oviiiJaiv  TciTy  (VoVAf^-i-,  Itilji, 
Of  our  wagoim  drawn  witli  oxoii  ....  niid  othi-r  carriAiff*  wo  niiule  a  riii|f  every 
night  i  bUo  Doriaworth  (I6J4),  who deemW'n  n  ImuA  of  tl^jpiiiH  noar  Baroda  cutting  ojf 
two  of  his  carrlajres  (Kirr'ii  Voyagcii,  IX.  203)  ;  snd  Iit*e  (IGIG),  who  ioumeyed  from 
Ajmir  to  Mtlndu  with  twt'tily  camels  four  fnrts  aiid  two  cnuche*  (Kerr,  IX.  30^). 
Terry's  cirrii^ea  seem  to  be  Boe's  coaches,  to  which  Dcla  Valk'  (a.i>.  IOCS)  naklyt'l 
Edition,  I,  21)  refeni  *»  much  lilco  tho  Indian  clwriots  dosorilied  by  ttrabo  (B.C.  »0) 
crvverwl  wiih  crimBon  nilit  friiifccd  with  vi'llow  about  the  roipf  and  the  curtain*.  Compam 
Idrfai  (A.n.  1100- H.^O,  but  prohubly 'from  Al  Ktiikhiri,  JLD.  {HW  :  Klliot,  I.  87K  la 
all  NaLrwftltt  or  north  Uujartlt  tiio  nidy  inoilL>  of  carrying  either  piwsengers  or  goodi 
is  in  chunot!!  dr»v«n  by  oxen  with  hiimcss  and  traivs  umlor  the  control  of  a  driT«T, 
When  tn  H)l»i  Jihiinplr  left  Ajniir  fur  M:lwln  tin-  Knt^lish  carriage  )ire««nted  to  hia 
by  the  Kn^lish  ambasaailor  Mr  Thomtw  R<k'  was  allotted  to  the  ^^^lt!lnah  Kiir  Jehin 
Begani.  Itwaa  driven  by  an  English  coachman.  ,JchAng{r  followi'd  in  the  coach  hi* 
own  men  had  mach'  in  imitation  of  tin;  J'.iijrliKli  coach.  Corryat  (lfil5,  Crnditiea  IIL, 
Letters  from  India,  unpaged)  "lalla  the  English  chariot  a  gallant  coach  of  150  pounds  prtcis 
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far-stretching  woods  in  which  were  lions  tigerg  and  other  beasta  of  prey 
ftnd  mfttiy  wild  elephants.  Ten-j*  pussed  through  Miiudu  a  few  days' 
march  acroas  a  plain  aud  level  conntry,  appiirentlj  towanls  Dhiir,  where 
he  met  the  Lord  Amhasstidor  Sir  Thomaa  Htie,  who  had  sammoned  Teriy 
from  Sumt  to  be  hin  chaplain.  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  then  marching  from 
Ajmir  to  Wiindn  with  the  Court  of  the  emperor  Jehingir,  whom  Terry 
calls  the  Great  King. 

On  tho  3rd  of  March,  aaya  Roo,   the  Mnghal  was  to   have   entered 
Jlaudu.     Dntall  had  to  wait  for  the  good  hour  fixed  by  the  astrologerB. 
JVora  the  'jth  oi*  March,  when  he  entered  Muudn,  till  the  24th  of  October, 
the  ein(>eror  Jehfingii',  with   SLr  Thomas  Rf>e  in  attendance^  remainoil  at 
JiAndu.i  Acconling  to  Roe  before  the  Mnghal  viHited    M4uda  tbe  hill 
was  not  much  inhabited,  having  moi-e  rninaby  far  than  standing  houwes.* 
Bat  tlio  moving  eitj  that  accurapaoied  the  emperor  soon  ovtrfllowed  tho 
hill-top.     Accoi-diug  to  Roe  Jchaugir'B  own  encampment  was  walled  round 
halt'  a  milo  in  cii'cuit  in  lie  form  of  a  fortrcBs,  with   high  H^rccnH  or 
cui-taina  of  coarse  8tufF|  somewhat  like  Aras  hangings,  red  on  the  outside, 
the  inside  divided  into  cumpartmentH  with  a  variety  of  fignrca,     ThiH  enclo- 
Purohaii  a  handsome  gateway  and  the  circuit  was  formcil  into  varioaa  coins 
and  hnl  warks.     The  posts  tliat  supported  tho  curtains  wore  all  surmounted 
with  brass  tops.^     Bosidea  the  emperor's  encampment  were  tho  noblemen's 
quarters,  each  at  an  appointed  distance  from  tho  king's  tents,  veiy  hand- 
eome,  8f>me  having  theii*  tents  green,  others  white,  others  of  mixed  colours. 
Tho  whole  composed  the  most  curious  and  magaificent  sight  R<ie  had  ever 
beheld.*     The  hour  taken  bv  Jehuugir  in  passing  from  the  Dehli  Gate  to 
his  own  quarters,  the  two  English  miles  from  Roe's  lodge  which  was  not 
fur  from  the  Dehli  Gate  to  J  eiiangir's  palace,  and  other  reasons  moted 
below  make  it  almost  certain  that  the  Mughal's  encampment  and  tho 
camjis  of  tlie  leading  nobles   were  on   the  open  slopes  to  the    south  of  tho 
Sea  Lake  between  U;lz  Baliddur's  palace  on  tho  east  and  Songad  on  the 
west.     And  that  the  jcilace  at  Manda  from  which  Jehingir  wrote  was  the 
building  now  known  as  B:iz  Baliadnr's  palaco.^      A  few  months  hefoi-e  it 
reached  Manda  the  itnperlul  camp  had  turned  the  whole  valley  of  Ajmir 
into  a  magnificent  city,"  and  a  few  weeks  before  reaching  Mi'indu  at 
Tlioda,  abiKit  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Ajmir,  the  camp  formed  a  settlement 
nut  less  in  circuit  than  twenty  English  miles,  equalling  in  size  almost  any 
town    in  Eui'ope.'      In  the    midiilo  of  the  encampment    were  all   sorts 
of  shops  so  regularly  diajweed  that  all  persona  knew  where  to  go  for 
everything. 

Tho  demands  of  so  great  a  city  overtaxed  the  powers  of  the  deserted 
3f  andu.  The  scarcity  of  wator  soon  became  so  pressing  that  the  poor 
were  comtiianded  to  leave  and  all  horses  and  cattle  were  ordered  oS  the 
hill,'*  Of  the  scarcity  of  water  the  English  ti^veller  Conyat,  who  was 
then  a  guest  of  Sir  Thomaa  Tine,  writes  :  On  the  first  day  one  of  my 
Lord's  people,  Master  Herbert,  brother  to  Sir  Edwai-d  llerbott,  found  a 
fountain  which,  if  he  had  not.  done,  he  would  have  tuid  to  send  ten  coui'se 
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'  Kerr'a  Voy»Kfl«,  IX.  333  ;  Wdklat-I-JehiiugW  in  Elliot,  VI.  377,  • 

'  Roe  wrttitig  from  Ajcui'r  ia  the  iirevlous  year  (29th  Aiisjust  1611)  Jeecribes  M^nda 
U  a  castle  (»D  a  hill,  wlmre  tliure  is  no  tom'u  atid  no  bujhjirtga.     Kerr,  IX.  267. 
"  Roe  in  Kerr*  Travels,  IX.  .31  :i.  *  Hoe  iu  Kerr*  Travels,  IX.  314. 


«  Compare  W.ikiSt-i -Ji'li!in«iri  in  Elliot,  VI.  377, 
•  K<Je  in  Kerr  "a  Travels,  IX.  314. 


■  Boe  in  Kerr'i  Travels,  IX.  336^ 


7  Koe  iu  Kcrr'«  Travels,  IX,  321. 
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(to*)  oveiy  iTay  for  water  to  a  river  called  Narhtvla  tliat  faltetli  into  the 
Bay  of  Cambje  near  Broach.  The  caBtvim  being'  swh  that  whatnoevei* 
fonntaiu  or  tank  is  found  by  any  gn-eat  man  in  time  of  drought  h&  Bliall 
keep  it  pi-oper  to  hie  without  interruption.  Tlie  day  after  one  of  the 
king's  Hadis  {Akddis)  tinding  the  same  ami  atriviug  for  it  wag  tskea  by 
my  Ixird'a  people  and  bound.*  Cun-yat  a»hlB  :  Daring  tbe  time  of  the 
great  drought  two  Moor  nobles  daily  sent  ten  eamels  to  the  Narfaada  and 
distributed  the  water  to  the  poor,  which  ws»  ao  dear  they  sold  a  little  i)kin 
for  8  pit's  (one  penny).* 

Terry  notice*  that  among  the  pileg  of  buildings  that  hold  their  beads 
above  ruin  were  not  a  few  aufruqnented  moftqneB  or  Mnhummadan 
ehorches.  Though  the  people  who  attended  the  king  wenj  marvellonsly 
utraiteued  for  room  to  pnt  their  most  excellent  horsoe,  none  would  use  the 
churches  as  Btables,  even  though  they  were  fortaken  and  oirt  of  use.  Thi» 
ahatinencQ  seeiuH  to  have  been  voltmtarj-,  aa  Roe's  servants,  who  weru  sent 
in  advance,  took  possosHion  of  n  fair  court  with  walled  enclosure  in  which 
wa«  a  goodly  tenaple  and  a  tomb.  It  waa  the  best  in  the  whole  circnit  of 
HAndu,  the  only  drawbxw-k  being  that  it  was  two  miles  fi-om  the  king's 
house.'  The  air  was  wholesome  and  the  pmspect  was  pleasant,  as  it  was 
on  the  edge  of  the  hill.*  The  emperor,  perhaps  refoiring  rather  to  th« 
south  of  the  hill,  which  from  the  elaboirate  building  and  repairs  rarried 
out  in  advance  by  AIkIuI  Karim  seeraa  to  have  been  called  the  New  City, 
gives  a  less  deserted  impression  of  Miinda-  He  writew  (-4th  Maroh  1617): 
Many  buildiug*  and  relics  of  the  old  kings  are  still  standing,  for  an  yet 
dwuy  has  not  fallen  upon  the  city.  On  tho  24th  1  rode  to  see  the  royal 
vdilices.  First  I  vinited  the  JamA  Masjid  Imilt  by  Sultan  Hoshang  Ghori. 
It  is  ft  very  lofty  building  and  ertM'ted  entii-ely  of  hewn  stone.  AltJiongh 
it  has  bwjn  standing  t^O  years  it  looks  an  if  bnilt  to-day.  Then  I  visited 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  and  mlei'S  of  the  Khilji  dynasty,  among  which 
is  the  sepulchre  of  the  ett-mally  cursed  NAsir-ud-dm.^  SherShih  to  nhow 
his  horror  of  Nisir-ud-dlu,  the  fat  her- slayer,  ordered  bin  people  to  beat 
Nasir-nd-din'B  timib  with  yticks.  Jehungir  also  kicked  the  gi-are.  Then 
he  ordered  the  tomb  to  be  ojtened  and  the  remains  to  be  taken  oat  nod 
burnt.  Finally,  fcavitig  the  remainii  might  pollute  thcr  eternal  light,  ho 
ordered  the  anhi'S  to  be  thrown  into  tlio  Narbada.* 

The  pIoHsant  outlying  position  of  Hoe'ii  lodgu  proved  to  be  open  to  th« 
objection  that  out  of  the  va.Ht  wildei-niss  wild  beasts  often  came,  seldom 
returning  without  a  sheep,  a  goat,  or  a  kid.  One  evening  a  grtnit  lion 
leapt  over  the  stone  wall  that  cncoropussed  the  yard  and  sna])t  up  the 
Lord  Ambassador's  little  white  neat  shock,  that  is  as  Roe  explains  a  uniall 
Irish  matitiff,  which  ran  out  barking  at  the  Hon.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  tho 
mosque  and  tomb  Roo  built  a  lodge,*^  and  here  ho  passed  the  i-ains  with 
his  '"family,"  including  bositles  his  Becretfl,ry,  chaplain,  and  cook  twuutj- 
throe  Hnglishnien  and  about  sixty  native  sei-vants,  and  during  part  of  lh« 
time  the  sturdy  half-n-azcd  traveller  Tom  Ooi*yate  or  Corryat."     They  hatl 


'  Corryat'i  Cnidities,  III.  Extmcta  (anpageil).  This  Miwter  Herliert  wiBThomai, 
brother  of  Sir  l-Mward  Herbert,  the  lirst  Lortl  Herbert.  It  geemfl  probable  t)i«t  thu 
ThoiDos  aupplieci  Ma  cousin  .Sir  Tboiniu  Hiftlx-rt  who  was  trarelling  in  India  and 
I'eraia  in-A.n.  ltV27  with  inx  account  of  M.iDdu.     8e«  Ijclow  page«  ;i8i-3ti2. 

*  Uorrjat's  Craditjes,  111.  Kxtrscts  (iinragotl). 

»  IV-rrj'H  \oyaftis  1^3  ;  Hoc  iu  Kerr,  IX.  336.  ♦  IW  in  Kerr,  IX.  336, 

»  W4kii».i.Johiinj{iri  in  Elliut,  Vi.  34^.  *  Wakiit-i-Jtlulnijiri  m  Elliot,  VI,  V6, 

'  T«rry'»  Voyage,  2^8.  •  Terry's  Voy»«e.  6i». 
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their  flock  of  Bliecp  and  goats,  nil  necessaries  bt-longino^  to  the  kitcten  and 
evei-ything  else  tfqnii'ed  for  bodily  nse  including  bwlding  and  all  thiD|*9 
pertaining  tliertto.'  Annmg  the  necessivries  were  trtblea-  and  chairs, 
siucc  the  AmbaBKador  refuKed  to  adopt  the  Mughal  practice  of  Bitting 
cross-legged  on  mats  "  like  taylors  on  their  shopboaiils."  Roe's  diet  w&a 
dressed  by  an  Eti|j;liflli  and  an  Indian  cook  and  was  Herved  on  plate  by 
wait>cr8  in  re<l  taffata  cloakij  guarded  with  green  taffata.  The  chaplain 
wore  a  long  black  cassock,  and  the  Lord  AmbaHsador  wore  English  habitB 
mjwie  as  light  and  cool  as  posBiWc.^ 

On  iho  12tli  of  Maiih,  a  few  dayB  after  they  were  aettUd  at  Mandti, 
canie  the  ft  fitival  of  the  Poi-siaii  New  Year.  Jehaugir  held  a  great  recep- 
tion seated  on  a  throne  of  gold  bespangled  with  rubies  emeralds  arid 
tmtiuoipeB.  The  hall  waa  adorned  with  picturei*  of  the  King  and  Queon 
of  England,  the  PriiiceHS  Elizabeth,  Sii-  ThouiaH  Smith  and  others,  with 
Ixrantiful  PerHian  hangings.  On  one  Hide,  on  a  little  stage,  was  a  conplo 
of  women  singerH.  The  king  coramandcd  that  Sii-  T.  Roe  Bhould  eomeap 
and  stami  beside  him  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  where  stood  on  one  side 
the  Ptrsian  Ambassador  and  on  the  other  the  old  king  of  Kandahjir  with 
whom  8ir  T.  Roe  ranked.  The  king  callml  the  Persian  Ambassadoi'  and  gave 
him  some  stones  and  a  yonng elephant.  The  AmbasBador  knelt  ami  knocked 
his  head  against  the  Hteps  of  the  throne  to  thank  liim.*  From  time  to  time 
during  Terry'i*  etay  at  Mandu,  the  Mughal,  with  his  stout  daring  Persian 
and  Tartarian  hurHemun  and  some  grandeosj  went  ont  to  tako  young 
wild  elephants  in  the  great  w*Jods  that  environed  Minda.  The  elephants 
wero  caught  in  strong  toils  prepared  for  the  purpose  and  woro  manned 
and  made  fit  for  Borvice.  In  those  hunts  tho  king  and  hia  men  also 
pursued  lions  and  othci*  wild  beasts  on  hoi-soback,  killing  somo  of  them 
with  thoii-  bows  carbines  and  lanccB.* 

The  tirst  of  September  was  Jehingtr's  birthday.  The  king,  Bayi 
Conyat,®  was  foHy-five  yearn  old,  of  middle  height>  corpulent,  of  a 
Hooraly  comfiosition  of  body,  and  of  an  oUve  coloured  skin.  Roe  wont  to 
pay  his  respects  and  w(*s  conducted  appai-cntly  to  IJaz  Bahadur's  Gardens 
to  tho  east  of  tho  Rewa  Pool.  This  tangled  orchard  was  then  a  beauti- 
ful gardyn  with  a  grout  w|uaro  pond  or  tank  set  alt  round  with  ti-ees  and 
flowers  and  in  the  middlo  of  the  garden  a  pavilion  or  jtleannre-honso 
under  which  hung  the  scales  in  which  tlit  king  was  tu  bo  weighed.^ 
The  scales  were  of  beaten  gold  set  with  many  small  stones  as  rabies  and 
tunjaoiseB.  They  were  hung  by  ekains  of  goid,  large  and  massive,  bat 
strangthened  by  silkun  ittpes.  The  beam  and  tressels  from  which  the  scales 
hung  were  covered  with  thin  plates  of  gold.  All  round  were  the  nobles 
of  tho  court  seated  on  rich  carpets  waiting  for  the  king.  Ho  came  ladon 
with  diamonds  rubies  pearls  and  other  pret  ious  vanities,  making  a  great 
anil  glorious  show.  His  sworda  targets  and  throne  were  corresponding  in 
riches  and  splendour.  His  head  neck  breast  and  arms  above  the  elbowB 
and  at  the  wrint  were  decked  with  chains  of  precious  stones,  and  every 
finger  had  two  or  three  rich  nngs.  l£ia  legs  wet-e  as  it  wei-e  fettered 
\v'ith  chnins  of  diamouda  and  nibiea  as  large  as  walnuts  and  amazing 
pearlB.  He  got  into  the  scales  crouching  or  sitting  on  his  legs  like  a 
woman.     To  counterpoise  his  weight  bagu  said  to  contain  Ra.  yOOO  in 
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'  Tcrry'n  Voyage,  1^3.         "  Terry's  Voyage,  18«3,  198.      »  Terry's  Voyage,  198,  205. 

*  R>>«j  ill  Kerr's  Voyages,  IX,  337  j  Ptiikerton's  Voyages,  Vlll.  :i5. 

*  Terry  "a  Voyage,  403.  *  Corryat's  Crudities,  ILL,  Leltw:  'U  Extratta  lupafe^. 
»  Roa  in  Kerr'a  Voyagca,  IX.  343.  "^ 
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silver  were  chanjyed  six  times.  After  thia  he  was  weighed  against  bags 
containing  gold  jewels  and  precious  Btoiies^  Then  agaiuet  cloth  of  gold, 
silk  staifs,  cotton  goodH.  spiceB,  and  all  curamoditits.  Last  of  all  against 
meal,  butter,  and  corn.  Except  tho  sllvor,  w  bii;h  was  reserved  for  the 
poor,  all  was  said  to  be  dislributtd  to  Baniahs  (that  ia  Brihmans).* 
After  he  was  weighed  Jehangir  aHceudfd  the  thnone  and  hatl  basons  of 
nuts  almonds  and  Rpicta  of  all  8oi-ts  given  him.  Iliese  the  king  tJire^^ 
about,  and  hiK  gi-fa.t  men  sc^rambled  prostjato  on  their  bellies.  Roa ' 
thought  it  not  dtcent  «hat  he  should  scramble.  And  tiie  king  seeing  that 
he  stood  aloof  readied  him  a  bason  almost  full  and  poured  the  contents 
into  his  cloak.'  Terry  adds  ;  The  physirians  noted  the  king's  weight 
and  spoke  flatteringly  of  it.  Then  the  Mughal  di-auk  to  his  nobles  in  his 
royal  wine  and  the  nobk-s  pledged  his  health,  The  king  drank  also  to 
the  Lord  Ambassador,  whom  he  alwnyij  treated  with  special  consideration, 
and  presented  him  with  tho  cup  of  gold  curiously  enamelled  and  cmsted 
with  rabies  turkesses  and  emerulds.^ 

Of  prince  Khurram's  viRit  Jloe  writes  :  A  month  later  (October  2nd) 
the  proud  prince  Ivhurram,  afterwards  the  emperor  Shah  Jehiin  (a.D, 
ItJ'JG  -  l(J57j,  returnt'd  from  his  glorious  FnccesB  in  the  Dakhan, 
ftccompauiml  by  all  the  great  men,  in  wondi-oas  triumph.*  A  week  later 
(October  '<th),  hearing  that  the  empei-or  was  to  pa.s8  near  his  lodging  on 
his  way  to  take  the  air  at  the  Narbada,  iu  aocordnnce  with  tho  rule  thai 
tlie  ma-sters  of  all  houses  near  which  the  king  passes  must  make  him 
a  present,  Roe  took  horse  to  meet  the  king.  Ho  offered  the  king  an  Atlas 
neatly  bound,  saying  he  picsentvd  the  king  with  the  whole  world,  llie 
king  was  pleased.  In  return  he  praised  Rcje's  lodge,  which  he  had  built 
out  of  tho  ruinH  of  the  temple  and  Uie  linciont  tomb,  and  which  was  one 
of  tlio  best  lodges  in  the  camp.*  Jelningir  left  Mtindu  on  the  24tll 
October.     On  the  iHJih  when  Hoe  started  the  hill  was  entirely  deserted." 

Tetry  mentions  only  two  buildings  at  Manda.  One  was  the  house 
tho  Mughal,  apparently  BAz  Bahadnr'H  pu!a<"e,  which  ho  describes  as 
large  and  stately,  built  of  excellent  stone,  wtM  squared  and  put  together, 
taking  up  a  lai-ge  compags  of  ground.  He  adds  :  We  could  never  see 
how  it  was  contrived  within,  aa  the  king's  wives  and  women  wore  there." 
The  only  other  building  to  which  Tetry  i-efers,  he  calls  '•  The  Grot."  Of 
the  grot,  which  is  almost  certainly  the  pleasure-house  Nilkanth,  whose 
Persian  inscriptions  have  been  quoted  above,  Terry  gives  the  following 
dttailfi:  To  the  Miigluvrs  house,  at  a  small  distance  from  it,  belonged  a 
very  curious  gi'ot.     In  tho  buUdiug  of  the  grot  a  way  was  made  into  a 


'  Roe  in  Kerr't  TravelB,  IX.  340  -  343.  '  Roe  in  Kerr's  TmveU,  IX.  344. 

'  Terry'*  Vovago,  .177.  Terry's  drtaila  ecvm  not  to  nijTec  with  Iloe'«  who  utatci 
(Kerr's  Voyages,  IX.  344  and  Piiikerton's  Vayageg,  VIII.  37)  :  I  was  invited  to  the 
ilrinkiiig,  but  ilt'ttirt'd  to  bo  excusted  bt'ftitiw  thcn«  was  no  .ivoidinp  driukinp,  nnd  Iheir 
liqitops  aro  BO  hot  that  they  burn  ont  a  iniin's  very  liowolw.  I'erhaps  the  invit&tioa 
Bitu  dLi'liiiciI  was  to  a  private  driniiiiip  |^rty  after  the  public  neigliing-  was  over. 

*  Hoe  ill  Kerr's  Voyage,  IX,  317  ;  Elphinstone's  History,  4  54.  Kerr  (IX.  347)  gives 
Si'pteinber  2  Init  October  2  is  right.     Compare  Pinkerton'*  Voyagi's.  VIII.  3J>. 

^  Kuina  of  Mundu,  57.  As  the  euijterar  ninat  have  paised  out  bj  tho  Dohli  Gate, 
and  118  lioe'fl  Iodide  wa»  two  miles  from  Biz  Bahidai's  palace,  the  lodge  cannot  have 
been  for  from  )Shc  tiehli  (jate.  It  is  diiappointing  thiit,  of  liis  many  ^'onial  jrossipy 
entries  Jehu^gir  does  not  devote  one  to  Hoe.  The  only  rvferenro  to  Rtx;'s  visit  is  tho 
indirect  entry  (W'jfkiat-i-Jeh.lnjiiri  in  Elliot,  VI.  34  7)  that  Jehdngir  gave  one  of  Itia 
nobles  a  coneh,  iipparetitly  a  copy  of  the  English  coiwh,  with  which,  to  JeliAnglr** 
di'liRbt,  Uoe  hftil  pn-sciitcii  him. 

•  Hoo  iu  Kerr's  Voyages,  IX.  353,  '  Xerrj'a  Voyage,  180. 
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firm  rock  which  showtMi  it«elf  on  the  Hidt*  of  the  hill  ranopied  over  with 
puit  of  thftt  rock.  It  was  n  pluco  that  hjwJ  rancii  b*anl3-  in  it  by  rcnBon 
of  the  curious  workraaiiship  bestowed  on  it  and  much  pJesisurc  by  rcriKon 
of  its  coolness.'  D-sidcs  the  fountain  this  gvot  has  still  one  of  the 
charmingly  cool  nnd  mnrmaring  scaJlopped  riliatoiios  where,  us  Turiy 
Bays,  water  runs  down  a  broad  stone  lablo  with  many  hollows  lika  to 
ficallop  shells,  in  its  passage  over  the  hollows  making  so  pretty  a  umrmnr 
as  helps  to  tie  the  senses  with  the  bonds  of  sleep. 

JShah  Jebdn  seeras  to  have  lK>en  pleased  with  Mandii.  He  refcnmed  fn 
A.P,  lt)'2I  BHd  atnyed  at  M.-indii  lill  ho  marched  north  against  his  fath^'r 
in  A.D.  Itl'i2.2  In  March  au.  1623,  Shah  Jehaw  came  out  of  Miindii 
vith  20,0f>')  horse,  many  eh>phant8|  and  powerful  arttllery,  intending 
to  fight  his  brother  Shah  Parwia.''  After  the  failure  of  this  expedition 
ShAh  Jclian  retired  to  Mandn.*  At  this  timo  (A.D.  MJli)  thn  liflh'an 
traveller  Dela  Valieviinks  Miindu  with  A^a  Labor  and  AhmeiUbad,  as 
the  four  capitals,  each  endowed  with  an  iniporial  palace  and  court." 
Five  years  later  the  great  genera.!  Khan  .Tchan  Lodi  besieged  Mundn, 
bat  nppai*cntly  without  success.*'  Khan  Jehaa  Lodi's  sioge  of  Mdoda 
in  interesting  in  connection  with  a  description  of  Miindn  in  Herbert'a 
Travela.  Uurbort,  who  was  inGujardt  in  A.D.  1G2G,  says  MAnda  is  seated 
at  the  side  of  a  declining  hill  (apparently  Mprbert  refers  to  the  slope 
from  the  southern  ci-est  northwards  to  Siigar  Lake  and  the  Grot  or 
Kilkanthj  in  which  both  for  ornament  and  defence  is  a  cawtlo  which 
is  strong  in  being  encompassed  with  a  defensive  wall  of  nearly  five 
mile.s  ( probaljly  kos  that  is  ten  milesF  :  the  whole,  he  adds,  heretofore 
had  fifteen  miles  circuit.  But  the  city  later  built  is  of  less  time  yet 
fresher  beauty,  whether  you  behold  the  temples  <in  one  of  which 
are  entombed  four  kings),  palaces  or  fortresses,  especially  that  tower 
which  is  elevated  170  steps,  supported  bv  massive  pillars  and 
adorned  with  jjatea  and  windows  very  ohservabte.  It  was  built  by 
Khan  Jeh^n,  who  there  lies  buried.  The  coufnsednefis  of  these  details 
fthowB  that  Ilorliert.  obtained  them  second-liand,  probably  from 
Corryat's  Master  Herbert  on  Sir  T.  Koe's  staff.^     The  now  city  of  fresher 
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'  Torrj^s  Vova^e,  '^  i.  '  W4kiat-i-JeUAnglri  in  Elliot,  VI.  383. 

^  VVjikirit-i-ZLliliinW  in  Elliot,  VI.  3S7. 

*  Elphiugtonc's  History,  40i!il7.  Compare  Del*  V»Ue  (Haklyt  Etlltion,  I.  177) 
wrilinjc  in  a.iv.  16-2.  SnkiHi  Khiirrnm  afUr  bis  defeat  by  .Jelidiijjir  rotirt'd  to  M.-Vndu. 

*  Delft  Valle'a  Travdii,  Haklvt  Edilion,  I.  97,  "  Klphinstone's  Hi«torjf,  507. 

^  ll^'rtiort's  Travels,  Hi.  Orryat's  Mnnter  Herbert  wm  aa  Blri>ady  noticwl  rmmeil 
like  the  travclU'r  Tlioinas.  Tin-  two  TlionDUirs  w^re  distant  rclationa,  both  bcin;.;  fourth 
in  (ie»peiit  from  Sir  Riehftrd  Herbert  of  Colehroke,  who  livctl  aliout  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  A  further  connection  between  the  two  fannliet  lis  the  copy  of  compli- 
nifotary  verteD  "To  aiy  oou»iii  ^ir  Thomas  Hertwrt,"  ni^jnetl  Ch.  Horbert,  in  the  1(534 
niul  IGti.j  e«liti(]ns  of  Herliert's  Travels,  which  are  naturally,  though  stimevihat  donhlfnlly, 
ivsoribed  to  Oluirh's  Herth'rt,  n  ItntthtT  of  our  Master  Tboman.  It  is  therefure  pruhuhle 
that  iifber  Iiiii  ri'turn  10  Eii^lniid  Sir 'riiiijimii  llerlnrt  obtained  the  MAiidu  iK'tailit  from 
Msftter  ThomiiH  wiio  wa&  liimaolf  a  writer,  the  author  of  several  poems  and  pamphlets. 
Corryftt's  talc  how,  during  the  water-famine  at  Mdndn,  Master  Herbert  annexed  a 
•pring  or  cistern,  and  then  bound  a  servant  of  the  (ircat  King  who  attempted  to  share  in 
its  Qse,  shows  ailmirablu  coura;^  and  resolution  on  the  part  of  Master  Thnmas,  then  a 
youth  of  twenty  years.  The  details  nt  Thomas  in  his  brother  Lord  Ht^hert'si  autobio-. 
grapliy  give  additional  interest  to  the  henj  of  Corryat's  t>kle  of  a  Tank,  Master  Thomas 
was  born  ia  x.v.  1507-  In  1610,  wtien  a  page  to  Sir  Edward  Cecil  and  a  boy  of  thir- 
te«m,  in  the  German  War  esiieci ally  in  the  siege  of  Jnliers  tift-ecn  miles  north-east  of  Ais* 
Ia-Chapoll«,  Master  Thomas  showed  such  forwanlncMS  as  no  man  in  tlmt  great  army 
BurpiHod.    On  hia  voy^go  to  India  in  1617,  ia  a  tight  with  a  grtiot  Portngueac  carrack, 
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lucanty  is  probably  a  referoneo  to  tlio  biiildingB  maed  and  repaired  hf 
Abdal  Kftfitn  ngairiKt  Jehangir'a  coming,  among  which  tho  chief  seemti  to 
have  been  the  palace  now  known  by  the  name  of  Biz  Bahadur.  The 
towfi"  of  170  steps  is  Mehraud  Khilji'n  Towei*  of  Victory,  erected  in  A-I>, 
1443,  tho  Khiin  Joban  being  Mehmud'»  father,  tha  great  minister  Kh^q 
Jehdn  AAzam  Hutnayiiu. 

In  .v.D.  ]*>5S  a  Raja  Shivriij  was  commandant  of  Miindn.'  No  refor- 
onco  has  b»<eTi  traced  to  any  itapo/ial  viHit  to  Maudu  during  Auraugzib't 
reign»  But  that  gceat  monarch  haw  Itft  an  example  of  his  watt^hfnl  t^aro 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Alamgir  or  Anmngzib  Gate,  which  gaai-ds  tho 
approach  to  tho  Htone-crossing  of  the  groat  northern  mvino  and  bears  au 
inscription  of  a.d.  3(1(58,,  the  eleventh  year  of  Alamgir's  reign.  In  aplte 
of  this  additional  safeguard  thii+y  years  later  (a. P.  1696)  Miinda  was 
taken  and  tho  standard  of  Udikji  Pavar  was  planted  on  the  battlement.' 
Tho  Maratl^iii  houu  withdi-ow  mid  ^Iitlwa  again  pa^^wed  under  an  imperial 
governor.  In  a.d.  1708  the  Shia-loviug  emperor  Bahadar  Shah  I.  (a.d, 
170 7- 1712)  virtited  Mindn,  and  thei-e  received  from  Ahmedahdd  a  copy  of 
the  Knrftin  written  by  Imiini  Ali  Taki,  son  of  ImuraMusa  Raza  (a.d.  hIO- 
829),  seventh  in  diHCont  from  Ali,  thu  famonH  aon-in-law  of  tho  Prophet, 
the  first  of  Musalmiin  myatics.  In  a.b.  1717  Aeaph  Jah  Niziim-uI-Mulk 
was  appointotl  governor  of  Miilwa  and  continued  to  manage  the  province 
by  deputy  till  a.d.  1721.  In  A.n.  1723  Rjija  Girdhar  Bah;idar,  a  Nagar 
Brahman,  was  uuide  governor  and  remained  in  charire  till  in  a.d.  1724  bo 
was  attacked  and  defeated  by  ChimnAji  Pandit  and  Udiiji  Pavar.'  Il^ija 
Gii'dhar  was  succeeded  by  his  relation  Dia  Bahadur,  whose  successful 
government  ended  in  a.t).  I7c(2,  when  thrrmgh  the  fiecift  help  of  the 
local  chiefs  MatharaoiHoIkar  led  an  army  up  the  Dhiiirav  pasd,  a  few  milofi 
east  of  Mandu,  and  at  Tirellah,  between  Amjhora  and  Dliiir,  dofciited 
and  slew  Dia  Bahadur.  As  neither  the  next  governor  Muhammad  Khiia 
Bangash  nor  his  successor  Kija  Jni  Singh  of  Jaipur  were  able  to  oust  the 
MaiJitlis'w,  their  rucgcbs  was  admitted  in  a.d.  17;ii  by  the  appointment  of 
Peshwa  Biijiruo  (a.o,  1720-  1740)  to  bo  governor  of  Malwa.  On  his  ap- 
pointment (A.n.  17.^4)  the  PcBhwa  chose  Anand  Uao  Paviir  as  his  deputy. 
Anand  Rao  shortly  after  settled  at  Dhar,  and  hince  A.i'.  17.34  Mandu  has 
continued  part  uf  tho  territory  of  the  Pavlirs  of  Dhar.*  In  A.D.  18Uij 
Mandu  sheltei-ed  the  heroic  Mina  Bai  during  tho  birth-time  of  her  (>on 
K&mchundra    Yim    Pariri  whose  state  was  saved  from  the  cluti^hea  of 


Captain  Jotteph.  in  rommand  of  Herliert'8  ship  Q-lohe-^  was  kUlcd.  ThoniBB  took  Joseph's 
{>kce,  forced  the  c&rnick  aground,  and  *<\  riddled  her  witli  nhol  that  iihe  never  flouted 
again.  To  his  hrothfr'g  visiit  to  India  Lard  Horliort.  rofiTu  as  &  year  spent  witlk  tho 
iiuTi'hants  who  went  from  Surat  to  the  Grent  Un^huL  Aftur  his  r«turn  to  Enjerland 
Master  Thijmtis  (listing'uiHhed  himsolf  at  AlKiiira,  cupturinfj  a  ve-«el  worth  £I8U0.  ]n 
IU22,  when  M»«tor  TUnmas  wa*  in  comm.'ind  of  one  nf  the  shipbseut  to  fetch  Prince 
ChnrleR  (aftcrwariJa  Kiii^  Cliftrk-g  I.)  from  bSpaiii,  during  tlie  relnm  voyage  certain  Low 
Couutrymen  and  Dnnkirkpr*,  that  is  Dutch  and  Spaui«h  VL'sm.'la,  offendc'd  the  Prin<?o'« 
dignity  by  fightinu  in  his  presence  without  hie  leave.  The  Prince  ordered  the  fighting 
■hipH  to  be  separated  ;  whereupon  Master  ThiJiuas,  with  some  other  ships  pit  botwixt  the 
fighters  on  cither  side,  and  shot  so  lon^  tliat  both  Low  CouTitrymciu  and  Dunktrkera 
Were  glad  to  deaist.  Afterwards  at  diver*  times  Thomas  fou^lit  with  great  cour&ge  and 
ancccss  with  divers  men  in  single  flght,  somctimeB  hnrting  and  dkarminit  his  adversary, 
Bometinws  drittng  him  away.  The  end  of  Master  Thomas  was  sad.  Fimiinff  his  proofs 
of  himself  undenalued  he  retired  into  a  private  and  inebkncholy  life,  and  aft<;r  living  in 
th)«  8n1l«n  humour  for  many  years,  he  died  kbout  1612  and  wag  buried  in  Loudon  in 
Wt.  Martin's  near  Charing  Cross. 

•  Khafi  Khin  in  Elliot.  VII.  218.  »  Malmlm's  Central  India,  I.  64, 

*  Malcolm's  Central  India,  1. 1^»  *  MbIcoIiu'b  Central  India,  1.  lOQ. 
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Holkar  and  Sindliia  by  the  eBtablishmcnt  of  Biitish  overlordalup  in  a,d. 
1&17-' 

In  A.D.  1820  Sir  John  Malcolm*  describes  the  liill-top  as  a  place  of  religi- 
ons resort  occupied  by  some  inendicauts.  The  holy  places  on  the  hill  are 
the  shrine  of  Hoshangp  Ghori.  whose  g-aardiiin  spiiit  still  scares  barrenness 
and  other  disease  fiends'  and  the  Rowa  or  NarbacU  Pool,  whose  holy 
water,  according  to  common  belief,  prevents  the  dreaded  return  of  the 
Bpirit  of  the  Hindu  whoso  ashes  are  strenrn  on  its  Hnrface,  or,  in  the  refined 
phi-nse  of  theUnihman,  enables  the  dead  to  lose  self  in  the  ocean  of  being,* 
In  A.D.  1&20  the  Jamk  Mosque,  Hoshang's  tomb,  and  the  palaces  of  Biz 
Bahikdur  were  still  fine  remains,  though  surrounded  with  jnnglo  and  fast 
cnirnbling  to  pieces.^  In  a.d.  \H27  Colonel  Briggs  says*:  Perhaps  no 
part  of  India  so  abounds  with  tigers  h«  the  neigbboarhood  of  the  once 
famous  city  of  MAndu.  The  capital  now  deserted  by  man  is  overgrown  by 
forest  and  frLiin  being  the  seat  of  luxury,  elegance,  and  wealth,  it  has 
become  the  abode  of  wild  beasts  and  is  reported  to  by  tLe  few  Europeans 
in  that  qaarter  for  the  pleasure  of  destroying  them.  Instances  have  been 
known  of  tigers  being  so  bold  as  to  cairy  off  troopers  riding  in  the  ranks 
of  their  regiments.  Twelve  yoai"8  later  (a.d.  18St»)  Mr.  Fcrgusson' 
fonnd  the  hill  a  vast  uninhabited  jungle,  the  rank  vegetation  tearing  the 
bniUlinga  of  the  city  to  pieces  and  obscuring  them  so  that  they  could 
hardly  bo  seen.*  Between  a.d.  1842  and  l8o2  tigers  are  described  as 
prowling  among  the  regal  rooms,  the  half-sarage  marauding  Bhil  as  eat- 
ing his  meal  and  feeding  his  cattle  in  the  cloisters  of  its  sanctuaries  and 
the  insidious  pipnl  m  levelling  to  the  earth  the  magniticent  remains.^ 
So  fftvonrite  a  tiger  retreat  was  the  Jahtiz  Falacc  that  it  was  dangorous 
to  venture  into  it  unarmed.  Close  to  the  vej-y  huts  of  the  poor  central 
villaffe,  near  the  Jama  Mosque,  cattle  were  frequently  seized  by  tigers. 
In  the  south  tigers  came  nightly  to  drink  at  the  Sagar  lake,  lluge  bon- 
fires had  to  be  burnt  to  prevent  them  attacking  the  houses.*''  In  A.i>. 
1883  Captain  Eastwick  wrote  :  At  Mindn  the  traveller  wiH  require  some 
armed  men,  as  tigers  are  very  numerous  and  dangerous.  He  will  do  well 
not  to  have  any  dogs  with  him,  as  the  panthers  will  take  them  even 
from  under  hia  bed."  If  this  was  true  of  Mandu  in  a. p.  1883 — and  is 
not  as  seems  likely  the  repetition  of  an  old-world  tale — the  last  ten  years 
have  wrought  notable  changes.  Through  the  interest  His  Highness  Su* 
Anand  Riio  PavAr,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE.,  the  pi-esent  Maharaja  of  Dbir  takes 
in  the  old  capital  of  his  state,  tmvelling  in  Mtindn  is  now  as  safe  and 
easier  than  in  many,  perhaps  than  in  most,  outlying  dislriL-ts.  A  phreton 
can  drive  across  the  northern  ravine-moat  through  the  three  gateways 
and  along  the  hill-top,  at  least  as  far  south  as  the  Sea  Lake.  Large 
stretches  of  the  level  are  cleared  and  tilled,  and  herds  of  cattle  graze  free 
from  the  dread  of  wild  beasts.  The  leading  buildings  have  been  sayed 
from  their  minous  tree-growth,  the  underwood  haa  boon  cleared,  the 
marauding  Bhil  has  settled  to  tillage,  the  tiger,  even  the  panther,  is  nearly 
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aa  rare  as  the   wild  eler^nt,  and  finally  its  old  wholesomeness  has 
retnmed  to  the  air  of  the  hill-top* 

This  sketch  notices  only  the  main  events  and  the  main  buildings. 
Even  abont  the  main  bnildings  much  is  still  donbtfol.  Many  inscriptions, 
some  in  the  puzzling  interlaced  Tughra  character,  have  still  to  be  read. 
They  may  bring  to  l^ht  traces  of  the  M&nda  king^  and  of  the  Mughal 
emperors,  whose  connection  with  Mindn,  so  far  as  the  buildings  are 
concerned,  is  still  a  blank.  The  ruins  are  so  many  and  so  widespread 
that  weeks  are  wanted  to  ensure  their  complete  examination.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  at  no  distant  date  Major  Delasseau,  the  Political  Agent  of 
Dhar,  whose  opportunities  are  not  more  special  than  his  knowledge,  may 
be  able  to  prepare  a  complete  description  ^  the  hill  and  of  its  many  ruins 
and  writings. 
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It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  related  in  the  Miisftloian 
portion  of  this  history  that  long  before  1760,  the  MaratUds  had  a  firm 
foothold  in  Gujarat,  and  were  able  to  dictate  to  the  local  chiefs 
the  policy  of  the  Dakhan  Court.  Long  before  1819  too,  Maratha 
influence  waa  on  the  wane  before  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  British. 
Between  these  two  dates  however  is  comprised  the  whole  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  period  during  which  the  Mardtb^a  were  virtually 
paramount  in  Gujarat.  From  each  of  these  two  dates  the  political 
liistory  took  a  new  departure,  and  on  this  account  they  serve  respect- 
ively to  denote  the  starting  point  and  terminus  of  Mardtha  supre- 
macy. Most  of  what  took  place  before  1760  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
interests  and  intrigues  of  the  Muhammadau  delegates  of  the  court  of 
Dehli  that  it  has  been  fully  described  in  the  history  of  the  Musal- 
xnAn  Period.  It  is  however  necessary,  in  order  to  trace  the  growth 
of  Martitha  power,  to  briefly  set  forth  in  a  continuous  narrative 
the  events  in  which  this  race  was  principally  concerned,  adding  such 
as  transpired  independently  of  Musalman  politics.  This  task  is 
rendered  easier  by  the  very  nature  of  Mariitha  policy,  which  has 
left  little  to  be  recorded  of  its  action  in  Gujardt  beyond  the  deeds 
and  fortunes  of  its  initiators  and  their  adherents. 

The  connection  of  the  MarAthds  with  Gujarat  can  be  divided  by  the 
chronicler  into  the  following  periods.  First,  the  time  of  predatory 
inroads  from  1664  .to  lliS,  before  the  leaders  of  these  expedi- 
tious had  permanently  established  themselves  within  the  province. 
Secondly,  what  may  be  termed  the  mercenary  period,  when  the 
Marathis  partly  by  independent  action,  but  far  more  by  a  course  of 
judicious  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Muhammadan  officials  and 
by  loans  of  troops,  had  acquired  considerable  territorial  advantages. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  as  has  been  already  seen,  their  aid  was 
usually  sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  side  which  had  managed 
to  secure  it,  and  at  last  the  capital  itself  was  claimed  and  held  by 
them.  Then  came  the  time  of  domination,  from  1760  to  1801,  during 
which  period  the  Gdikwar  influence  was  occasionally  greater  than 
that  of  the  Peshwa.  Fron»  1802,  internal  dissensions  at  the  courts 
of  Poona  and  13arcda  weakened  the  hold  the  Manithas  had  on  tho 
province,  and  the  paramount  power  had  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
passed  over  to  the  British  long  before  the  downfall  of  Bajirfiv 
Peshwa  and  tho  finul  annexation  of  his  rights  and  territory  iu  1S19. 
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Shortly  aftor,  wbon  the  CJaikwdr  made  over  to  the  British  the  work 
of  collectiug  the  tribute  from  Katbidv/ida,  Maratba  supremacy  c&ma 
to  aa  pod. 

The  first  Mardtha  force  that  mado  its  appearance  in  Gnjardt  was 
led  lbei"«  early  in  IGGtby  iSivaji.  This  leader  waa  at  the  time 
engaged  in  a  warfare  with  the  Mughals,  which,  however  desultory, 
required  him  to  keep  up  a  much  larger  force  than  could  be  suppQrted 
out  of  the  reveuuea  of  his  doiuiuions.  Ho  therefore  looked  to 
plunder  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  Surat,  then  the  richest  town  ♦ 
of  Western  India,  was  marked  down  by  him  as  an  easy  prey.  Hia 
mode  of  attack  was  cautious.  He  first  sent  one  Bahirji  N4ik  lo  spy 
out  the  country  and  report  the  chances  of  a  rich  booty,  \»hilst  ha 
himself  moved  a  forco  up  to  Junnar  on  pretence  of  visiting  some 
forta  in  that  direction  recently  acquired  by  one  of  his  subordinatea 
On  receiving  a  favourable  report  from  Bahirji,  Sivdji  gave  out 
that  he  was  going  to  perform  religious  ceremonies  at  Nasik,  and 
taking  with  him  4U00  picked  horsomen,  he  marched  suddenly  down 
the  Ghdta  and  through  the  Daug  jungles,  and  appeared- before  Suratt 
There  lie  found  an  insiguificant  garrison,  so  he  rested  outside  the 
city  six  days  whilst  his  men  plundered  at  their  leisure.  Oa 
hearing  of  the  tardy  approach  of  a  relieving  force  sent  by  the 
governor  of  Ahmeddbdd,  Siv^ji  beat  a  retreat  with  all  his  booty 
to  the  Btroughoid  of  Rdygad,  By  the  time  the  reinforcement  reached 
Surat,  the  only  trace  of  the  invaders  was  the  emptied  coffers  of  the 
inhabitants.  About  the  same  time,  or  shortly  after,  the  fleet  which 
oivdji  had  equipped  at  Altb^g  about  two  years  before  came  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay  and  carried  off  one  or  two  Mughal 
ships  which  were  conveying  to  Makka  large  numbers  of  pilgrims  with 
their  rich  oblations.* 

This  insult  to  the  Muhammadao  religion  was  enough  to  incense  the 
bigoted  Aurangzob,  apart  from  the  additional  offences  of  the  sack 
of  Surat  and  the  assumption  in  1G65  of  royal  insignia  by  oivfiji. 
He  therefore  sent  an  expedition  to  the  Dakhan  strong  enough  to  keep 
the  Marathas  for  some  time  away  from  Gujarat.  One  of  ^ivaji's 
officers,  however,  seems  to  have  attacked  a  p!trt.of  the  Surat  district 
ia  16G6,  aud  to  have  got  off  safely  with  his  spuiLs.  In  1670,  Sivdji 
again  descended  upon  that  city  with  about  15,000  men.  l^e  only 
serious  resistance  he  experienced  was,  as  before,  from  the  English 
factors.  He  plundered  the  town  for  three  days,  and  only  left  on 
receiving  some  iuformation  about  the  Mughats'  movements  in  the 
Dakhan,  which  made  him  fear  lost  he  should  bo  intercepted  on  hia 
way  back  to  the  country  about  the  Ghdts. 

Siv6ji  left  a  claim  for  twelve  lakhs  of  rupees  to  bo  paid  as  a  guaran- 
tee against  future  expeditious.  Itia  possible,  however,  that  as  be  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  immediate  steps  to  recover  this  sum, 
the   demand   was  made  only  in  accordance  with  Mardtha  policy, 


'  Surat  WM  known  aa  B4b-u^nnkkah  or  the  Gat«  of  M.akka  on  account  of  ita  Ijcing 
the  sUrtiug  place  of  the  ships  innaally  conveying  the  Muhammadan  pilgrims  of  lu*li» 
to  the  ahrine  of  their  Prophet, 
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wliich  looked  upon  a  conntry  once  overrun  as  tributary,  and  assumed 
a  right  to  exercise  puramount  authority  over  it  by  virtue  of  the 
completed  net  of  a,  succcsslnl  iiivnaion.  In  1671  the  Mardtba  fleet 
was  ordered  to  sail  up  the  gulf  and  plunder  Broach,  and  it  ia 
probable  that  Sivaji  intended  at  tho  same  time  to  levy  tributo  from 
Surat,  but  the  whole  expedition  was  couutermauded  before  the  ships 
Bailed. 

The  conduct  of  the  military  authorities  in  Gujarilt  with  regard 
to  this  expedition  of  16/0  was  such  as  to  reader  it  highly  probable 
that  tho  Mughol  leaders  were  in  complicity  with  the  MarAthas  in 
"order  to  gain  the  favour  and  support  of  their  leader.  Shortly  before 
Siv^ji's  arrival  there  had  been  a  lar^o  garrison  in  Surat,  appa* 
rently  kept  tViere  by  the  governor,  who  suspected  that  some  attempt; 
on  the  town  would  soon  be  made.  This  garrison  was  withdrawn 
before  Sitaji's  attack,  and  almost  immediately  after  his  departure 
5U00  men  were  sent  back  again,  Tho  commanders  of  the  Mughal 
army  in  the  Dakhan  wore  Jaavant  Singh  the  IMhtor  chief  of  Jodhpur 
and  prince  Mnazzani.  Jasvant  Singh  had  been  viceroy  of  Gujarflfc 
from  AD.  1059  to  1662,  and  in  a.d,  1671  shortly  after  Si  vAji'a  second 
expedition  was  re-appointed  to  that  post  for  threp  years.  He  had, 
moreover,  been  accused  of  taking  bribes  from  Sivaji  during  the 
operations  in  the  Dakhan.  Prince  Muaazam,  again,  had  every  roason 
for  wishing  to  secure  to  himself  so  powerful  an  ally  as  Sivaji 
in  the  struggle  for  the  imperial  crown  that  took  place,  as  a  rule,  at 
every  succession.  Aurangzeb,  reasoning  from  his  own  experiences 
as  a  son,  refused  to  allow  a  possible  heir  to  his  throne  to  become 
powerful  at  court ;  and  accordingly  sent  him  against  Sivdji  with 
an  army  quite  inadequate  for  such  operations.  It  ia  therefore  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  if  there  had  not  been  some  previous 
understanding  between  Sivaji  and  the  Mughal  leaders,  the  troops 
that  were  known  to  be  within  ea.sy  reach  of  Sumt  would  have  been 
found  strong  and  numerous  enough  either  to  have  repulsed  him 
altogether  or  at  least  to  have  prevented  the  three  days'  sack  of  th& 
city. 

In  A.D.  1672  Sivaji  took  some  of  the  small  forts  to  the  south  of 
Surat,  such  as  Pdmara  and  BagvAfla,  now  in  tho  Pdrdi  sub-division 
of  the  Surat  district,  whilst  Moro  Trimal  got  possession  of  the  large 
fort  of  Saler  in  Biiglan,  which  guarded  one  of  the  most  frequented 
pas.ses  from  the  Dakhan  into  Gujarat.  The  Marathas  were  thus 
able  te  command  the  routes  along  which  their  expeditions  could  moat 
conveniently  bo  despatched. 

No  further  incursion  was  made  till  1675,  in  which  year  a  Mardtha 
force  first  crossed  the  Narbada.  On  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
between  Sivaji  and  the  Mughals,  Hasdji  Mohite,  who  had  been  made 
Senapati,  with  the  title  of  Hambirrav,  marched  up  the  North  Konkan, 
and  divided  his  army  into  two  forces  near  Surat,  One  portion 
pluudi-red  towards  Burhdnpur,  the  other  commanded  By  himself 
plundered  the  Broach  district.  Ten  years  later  a  successful 
expedition  was  made  against  Broach  itself,  either  preconcerted   or 
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actually  led  by  a  yonnger  son  of  Aurangzeb,  who  had  taken  refape 
with  the  Mardth^s.  Broach  was  plundered,  and  the  booty  i^ftfely 
carried  off  before  the  local  force  could  get  near  the  inraders. 
Gujarat  was  now  left  free  from  i  a  road  for  some  fourteen  years, 
prolmbly  because  tho  atteulion  of  the  Maritha  leaders  was  coo- 
centratcd  un  their  quarrels  in  the  Dakhan. 

In  A.D.  1699  RSm  Raja  appointed  one  of  his  most  trusted  officers, 
Khanderav  Dibhade,  to  collect  in  B&g\in  the  c^auth  '  and  sardeth- 
7nukhi  imposts  which  hud  by  that  time  become  regularly  instituted. 
This  chief,  whose  name  was  afterwards' so  intimately  couuected  with 
Gujarat,  BOt  uuly  collected  all  that  was  due  to  his  master  from  the 
Tillage  officers  in  BAgldu,  but  also  made  an  incursion  into  the  Snrat 
districts  on  his  own  account.  Between  1700  and  1701  Kbandernv 
attempted  two  expeditions,  but  was  foiled  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
Mughal  authorities.  In  1705,  however,  he  made  a  raid  on  a  large  , 
scale  and  got  safely  across  the  Nurbada,  where  he  defeated  two 
Muhammiiduir  defachnients  sent  against  him,  and  got  back  to  Saler 
with  his  booty.  Khanderav  now  kept  bodies  of  troops  constantly 
hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  Gujarat  and  along  (he  road  to  Burhio- 
pur.  He  himself  led  several  expeditious  into  the  Ahmeddbiid  terri- 
tory, and  is  said  to  have  once  got  as  far  as  Sorath  in  the  peninsula, 
where  however  ho  was  repelled  by  the  Munsalman  governor.  In  1711, 
again  he  was  severely  defeated  by  the  Mughals  near  Anklesvar  in 
the  Broach  district,  and  had  to  withdraw  to  the  borders  of  Khdu- 
desh. 

In  1713  some  treasure  was  being  conveyed  from  Snrat  to  Anrang- 
dbdd  escorted'by  a  large  fori  o  under  Muhammad  Tabriz!.  The  party 
was  attacked  in  the  jungles  east  of  Kuratand  tho  treasure  carrie<i  olf. 
Just  before  this,  Sarbulrmd  Klidn,  the  deputy  viceroy,  on  his  way  to 
take  up  his  office  at  Ahnieddbod,  was  attacked  and  robbed  in  the 
wilds  of  SAgbdra  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tipti.  As  Khanderdv  luid 
a  short  while  previous  to  these  occurrences  taken  uji  his  position  near 
Nandod- in  the  IWjpipla  territory,  it  is  probably  to  him  or  to  bis 
subordinates  that  these  raids  are  to  be  attributed-  lie  managed 
by  a  system  of  outposts  to  cut  off  commuiiicatiun  between  Surat 
and  Burhanpur,  except  for  those  who  had  paid  hira  a  fee  for  safe 
conduct.  If  til  is  charge  was  evaded  or  resisted,  he  appropriated 
one-fourth  of  the  property  that  the  traveller  was  conveying  np 
country. 

As  the  Burhlinpnr  road  was  one  of  those  most  frequented  by  both 
pilgrims  and  merchants,  the  Dehli  authorities  were  obliged,  in  1716,  to 
organize  an  expedition  against  Ddbhade.  The  leader  of  the  force  was 
one  ZulGkar  Beg,  an  officer  inexperienced  in  Mardtha  warfare. 
Ddbhdde  found  little  difficulty  in  deccJying  him  into  a  mountainous 
country,  and  there  completely  defeated  him  with  the  usual  Maratha 
accompaniment  of  plunder. 


'  Sardcthmvl-hi  or  ten  per  cent  on  the  revenue.  Tbe  chnulk  was  noniimUIr 
one-fourth,  but  both  thcoo  claims  were  Fluctuating  in  theit  proportiwiB  to  the  touj 
revenuo.  '    » Now  the  cajjital  of  tbe  RAja  of  KAjpipla. 
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Finding  himself  fmce  more  in  the  Dakhan,  Kh&nderdv  Dflbbdde 
took  the  oppoi-tunity  of  rejuitiiiig  tlie  court  at  Sdtara,  from. which  he 
had  lung"  been  absent.  He  was  lucky  enough  to  arrive  just  as  tho 
Seuapati  Mandji  Morar  hud  tailed  oo  an  importaat  expedition  and 
was  consequentlj  in  disgrace.  Riija  Shdhu,  pleased  with  Khaade- 
rdv's  recent  success  against  the  Delhi  troops,  divested  Man^ji  o[  the 
title  of  Senapatt,  and  bestowed  it  upon  the  more  fortunate  leader. 

Khauderav  remained  away  froro  GnjarfSt  for  three  years,  accom- 
panying, meanwliilo,  B^Iaji  Vishvanath  the  PephwA  to  Dehli,  where 
the  latter  was  eugaged  in  negotiations  for  the  confirniation  of  the 
Mai'iltha  rights  to  cliautA  and  other  tribute  from  certain  digtricta  in 
the  Dakhan. 

It  is  evident  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  definite  claim  to 
tribute  from  GujarSlt  on  the  part,  of  tho  Marritha  government ;  for  in 
spite  of  the  intrigues  of  Bdliiji  and  the  weakness  of  the  court  party 
at  Uellii  no  concessions  wore  obtftined  with  regard  to  i^.,  although 
the  Mardtha  dues  from  other  parts  of  the  country  were  fully  ratified. 
The  grounds  on  which  B.4laji  demanded  the  tribute  from  Gujardt 
were  that  Shahu  would  thereby  gain  the  right  to  restrain  the  ex- 
cesses of  Mardtha  Freebooters  from  the  frontier  and  would  guarantee 
the  whole  country  against  irregular  pillmge.  The  argument  was  ft 
curious  one,  considering  that  the  most  troublesome  and  notorious 
freebooter  of  thefrhole  tribe  was  at  the  elbow  of  the  envoy,  who  was 
so  strenuously  pleading  for  the  rightto  suppress  him.  It  is  probable 
that  B^itilji  foresaw  that  Khanderav's  newly  acquired  rank  would  take 
him  for  a  time  from  Bdglftn  to  the  court,  so  that  meanwhile  an 
ftiTaugenionf  con'd  be  made  to  prevent  tho  growth  of  any  powerful 
chief  in  the  Gujardt  direction  who  might  interfere  with  the  plans  of 
the  ceu6ral  government.  The  Mai-Stba  statesman  was  as  anxious 
to  ensure  the  subordination  of  distant  feudatories  as  the  Muglials  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  the  Ghat  roads  to  the  coast. 

In  the  redistribution  of  authority  carried  out  about  this  time  by 
Bulaji  Viahvauilth,  tho  responsibility  of  collecting  the  Maratha 
dues'  from  Gnjariit  and  Bagldn  was  assigned  to  Khanderav  as 
Sendpati  or  commander-in-chief;  but  as  these  dues  were  not  yet 
settled,  at  least  as  regards  the  country  below  the  Ghdts,  Khanderdv 
seems  to  have  remained  with  the  Peshwa  in  the  field. 


At  the  battle  of  Bdldpur,  fought  against  the  NizAm-ul-Mulkj  one  of 


KAja  ShAhu.     The  latter  promoted  Dilra^ji 

command  to  KhanderSv  with  the  title  of  Shamsher  Bahadur,  which 
had  been  formerly  borne  by  one  of  the  Atole  family  in  1692.  Thin 
is  the  first  mention  of  the  present  ruling  family  of  Baroda.  Before 
many  months  both  Khanderdy  and  Damaji  died.  The  formrr  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  TrimbakrdVj  on  whom  his  father's  title  was 
conferred.     Pildji,  nephew  of  DamAjij  was  confirmed  in  bia  uncle's 

•  ChoMih  and  Sardfthmukhi  bs  settled  in  1608. 
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honours  and  retired  to  Gnjardt.  As  soon  bb  he  could  collect  a  snffi- 
ciently  strong  force,  he  attacked  the  Surat  district  and  defeated  the 
Musalinaii  commander  close  to  the  city  itself.  After  extorting  from 
bim  a  handsome  sura  as  ransom,  PiMji  returned  eastwards.  Ha 
selected  Songful,^  a  fort  about  fil'ty  miles  east  of  Surat,  as  his  had- 
quariers,  and  from  thence  made  continual  excursions  ag:aitist  the 
neighboiiriug  towns.  He  once  attacked  Surat,  but  althoucrh  he  defeated 
the  Mughal  leader,  he  seoras  to  have  contented  himself  with  contri- 
butions levied  from  the  adjacent  country,  and  not  to  have  entered 
the  town.  Pilaji  soon  obtained  possession  of  some  strongholds  in  the 
Kajpipla  country  between  Nflndud  and  S^gb^ra,  ■which  he  fortified, 
us  Khundorav  DAbhddo  had  formerly  done.-  Hero  he  resided  as  re- 
presyntutive  of  the  Seuapati,  whose  family  had  removed  for  a  while 
to  the  Dakhan.  The  tribute  collected  from  Bagldn  and  Gujariit  was 
supposed  to  be  transmitted  by  Pilaji  to  the  royal  treasury  through  the 
Feabwa ;  biit  there  is  no  record  of  these  dues  having  been  levied  with 
any  regularity  or  even  fixed  at  any  special  amount.  Whilst  Trim- 
bakn'tv  was  taking  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  royal  patrou 
in  the  Daklian,  Pihiji  occupied  himself  in  sedulously  cultivating  the 
goodwill  of  the  border  tribes  surroundtug  bis  residence  in  GujarAt. 

The  year  1723  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  date  of  the  6rst  im- 
position of  the  regular  Maratha  demand  of  one-fourth,  chaufh,  and 
ono-tonth,  sardcahinulfU,  of  the  revenue  of  Gujardt.  Whilst  PiUji 
was  directing  his  attacks  against  Surat  and  the  south  of  the  province 
another  of  Riiju  Shahu's  officers,  who  had  been  sent  up  towards 
Malwa,  entered  Gujarat  by  the  north-east,  and  after  ravaging  the 
country  round  Dohad,-  settled  a  fixed  tribute  on  the  district. 

This  officer,  Kantdji  Kadam  Bdnde,  was  soon  after  engaged  by  one 
of  the  parties  struggling  for  the  viceroyalty  of  Ahmoddbad  to  bring 
his  cavalry  into  tbe  province  and  take  part  in  the  civil  war.  The 
leader  of  the  uppusito  party,  llustaui  Ali,  enlisted  the  services  of  Pild,ji 
Gftikwar.  Tbe  Nizdm-ul-Mulk,  whose  influence  in  the  Dakhan  was 
very  great,  managed  to  detach  Pilaji  from  Hu.stam  Ali^s  side.  This 
was  tho  easier,  as  Rustam  had  already  defeated  Pilaji  more  than 
once  in  attacks  by  the  latter  against  Surat,  of  which  district 
Rustam  was  govaruor.  There  are  two  ditf eront  accounts  ^  of  what 
took  place  when  the  rival  forces  came  into  action,  but  both  show 
clearly  that  the  Mariltha  leaders  acted  on  both  sides  witli  utt<jr 
disregard  of  their  agreements  and  looked  only  to  plundering  tho 
Muhammad  an  cum  pa  whilst  tlie  soldiers  were  engaged  in  battle. 
After  the  defeat  of  Rustam,  the  two  Manitha  chiefs  joined  forces  and 
proceeded  to  levy  cltauth,  of  which  the  Mughal  deputy  had  granted 
Piklji  a  share  equal  to  that  of  his  first  ally  Kantdji. 

This  division  led  to  quarrels  and  at  last  to  an  open  rnpture 
between  the  two  Mardtha  leaders,  which  was  only  patched  op  by  the 


1  On  the  w«atem  skirts  of  the  DAng  foiVBtB. 

2  Now  in  lilt".  liritisli  districts  of  tbo  Pftiicli  Maho.!*, 

3  The  Mnhaniin^itlan  afcouint  is  )j;iveii   iu    tht!    Muiuluiilii  purtiou  of   thu  hiatoiy. 
GrimL  DufTi  descripUoB  differs  cuukidernbly. 
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grant  of  the  chauth  north  of  the  Mabi  river  to  Kantaji  and  of  tbat 
to  tlie  south  to  I'ilaji.  The  cbief  ground  of  quarrel  seems  to  bavo 
been  the  relative  position  of  the  (riiikwiir  as  agent  for  the  Seiuipati, 
who  had  o  right  to  collect  all  duos  from  Gujanitj  and  of  KautAjt, 
who  claimed  superior  rank  as  holding  his  commission  direct  from 
Rilja  Slulhu.  On  hearing  of  tbis  dispute  and  the  consequent  partition 
of  the  Maritha  tribute,  Trimhakrav  Dabhdde  himself  hastened  up  to 
Cambay  witb  an  army,  butetiected  nothing, and  seeais  to  haye  retired, 
leaving  Piliiji  to  look  after  his  interests  at  Abmeddbad.  Both  the 
latter,  howevor,  aud  KantAji  soon  after  withdrew  from  Gujardfc,  but 
were  within  a  short  period  encouraged  to  return  by  the  success  of  a 
raid  made  by  another  leader,  Antriji  Bhiiskar,  on  the  north-east 
district.  Tbey  both  joined  Hamid  Khan  in  his  resistance  to  the  new 
viceroy,  but  received  several  checks  from  the  Muhammadan  army, 
and  after  plundering  again  returned  to  their  strongholds  for  the 
rainy  season. 

Next  year  they  returned  for.  the  tribute  and  plundered  as  usual. 
The  Peshwa  BAjirdv  then  opened  for  the  first  time  direct  negotia- 
tions witb  the  viceroy  of  Gujarat.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  authority 
of  the  Brdbman  ministers  at  the  Kdja'a  court  in  the  Dakhan  had 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Mar^thanobles, amongst  whom  Trinibnkriv 
DiibhAde  was  ono  of  the  most  influential.  Bfijirtiv,  being  fully  awaro 
of  the  fact,  and  having  by  this  time  acquired  from  the  Kiija  the  power 
of  acting  with  foreign  powers  independently  of  the  throne,  determined 
t-o  undermine  Trimbakrtiv's  authority  in  Gujariit  by  aiming  at  the 
rights  said  to  have  been  formally  granted  to  him  by  Htiiaul  Kb^n 
over  the  country  south  of  the  Mabj.  He  therefore  applied  to  the 
viceroy  for  ai  confirmation  of  the  right  to  levy  chauth  aud  jtarJrsh- 
makhi  over  the  whole  country,  on  condition  that  he  would  protect  it 
from  the  inroads  of  Kant^Aji,  Pilajii  and  other  irresponsible  freebooters. 
The  viceroy  bad  still  some  resources  left  at  his  disposal  and  was 
in  hopes  that  his  repeated  applications  to  Dehli  for  assistance  would 
soon  meet  with  a  favourable  answer.  He  declined  therefore  to 
accede  to  Bdjirfiv's  proposals  at  tince,  on  ihe  grounds  that  the  court 
at  Dehli  hud  repudiated  the  concessions  made  to  Pitaji  and  Kantaji  by 
his  predecessor's  deputy.  As  however  the  depredations  on  the  frontier 
caused  serioun  injury  both  to  the  revenues  and  the  peojile,  he  allowed 
the  Peshwa  to  send  a  feudatory,  LTddji  Pa^'dr,  chief  of  Dhdr,  through 
the  Mughal  territories  to  operate  against  Pilaji.  The  latter,  who  was 
fully  aware  of  these  negotiations,  persuaded  Knntdji  to  join  bim 
in  expelling  the  agents  of  the  Peshwa  party,  as  it  was. clear  that  if 
Pilfiji-s  forces  were  scattered  the  way  would  be  open  for  Uddji 
to  attack  Kantaji  himself.  The  two  then  proceeded  to  Baroda  and 
after  a  while  drove  back  Udjlji,  and  occupied  Baroda  and  Dabhoi. 
Here  Bilaji  remained,  and  next  year  Kantaji  succeeded  in  taking 
Ch&mpaner,  thus  advancing  his  posts  nearer  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
vince. With  such  an  advantage  gained  these  two  chiefa  instituted 
i-aids  still  more  frequently  than  before.  In  those  straits,  and  finding 
himself  utterly  neglected  by  the  emperor,  the  viceroy  re-opened 
negotiations  with  the  Peshwa,  who  lost  no  time  in  sending  his 
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brother  CLimn^ji  A'ppa  with  an  army  tliroiigh  Gujarat.  Petlad 
and  Dholka  were  plundered,  but  Kantfiji  was  left  undisturbed,  so 
he  took  thia  opportunity  of  marchinp  to  Sorath,  where  he  renmlDed 
for  some  time  estortiug  tribute.  The  viceroy  agreed  formally  to 
cede  the  sardcsmukhi  iyi  the  whole  revenue,  land  and  customs  (with 
the  exeeptiou.of  the  port  of  Surut  and  the  districts  attached  to  it) 
and  the  chauth  of  the  sjame  district,  with  five  per  cent  on  the 
revenue  from  the  city  of  Ahmedri.bdd.  Special  clauses  were  inserted 
in  the  grant  of  chauth  to  suit  the  convenience  of  both  the  Peshwa 
and  the  viceroy.  The  latter  stipulated  that  as  few  collectora  as 
possible  should  be  kept  by  the  Murdthds  in  the  districts  under 
tribute,  and  that  no  extra  demands  beyoud  the  one-fourth  should  be 
made.  He  also  insi.sted  that  the  percentage  should  be  calculated  on 
the  actual  collections  and  not  on  the  karndl  or  highe.st  sum  recorded 
as  having  been  collected.'  The  Mard-thas  wore  also  to  support  the 
imperial  authority  and  to  keep  up  a  body  of  horse.  The  Peshwa 
agreed  (probably  at  his  own  request)  to  prevent  all  Maratha  subjects 
from  joining  disaffected  chiefs,  or  other  turbulent  characters,  thus 
receiving  the  right  to  suppress  Kant^ji  aud  Pilaji,  as  well  as  the 
Bhils  and  Kolis  with  whom  the  latter  was  ou  such  friendly  terroj«, 

-  After  this  agreement  was  executed,  BAjir^v  made  over  part  of  the 
sardethmakAi  to  the  Diibhdde,  as  wellas  the  mokfUa  or  three-fourths 
of  the  svartij  as  settled  by  Bfllaji  Viehvanath.  The  consideration  as  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  of  this  agreement  was  the  great  impro\ement 
efiected  by  the  Mardtha  rulers  as  regards  the  wealth  aud  tranquillity 
Off  the  Dakhan  provinces.  This  was  inserted  either  to  give  the 
transaction  tho  appearance  of  having  been  executed  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor  (for  otherwise  the  viceroy  had  no  concern  in  the  state 
of  the  Dakhan),  or  siinply  as  an  espreasion  of  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  thia  special  viceroy  toward.sthe  Maratlifis  who  had  just  brought  to 
terms  the  Nizilm-ul-Mulk,  his  former  rival  and  enemy.  It  is  even 
probable  that  it  was  merely  intended,  as  usual  with  such  preambles, 
to  veil  the  forced  nature  of  the  treaty. 

The  hostile  movements  of  the  Pratinidhi  in  the  Southern  Maratha 
Country  induced  the  Peshwa  to  return  to  the  Dakhan.  Kant^ii 
returned  from  Sorath  to  Champfiner,  plundering  part  of  the  viceroy  s 
camp  on  his  way.  Trimbakrav  DiibhsidOj  jcijlons  of  the  interference 
of  the  Peshw^a  in  the  affairs  of  OujarAt,  began  to  intrigue  with  other 
chiefs  to  overturn  the  power  of  the  Brtlhman  ministers. 

As  soon  as  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  became  aware  of  this  discontent  on  the 
part  of  Trimbakrav,  of  whose  power  he  was  well  informed,  he 
proposed  to  assist  him  by  au  attack  on  the  Peshwa  from  the  east, 
whilst  the  Mardlhaa  operated  iu  another  direction.  Trimbakrav  was 
successful  in  his  overtures  with  Pildji  Gdikwflr,  the  B.inde,  the 
Pa vArs,  and  a  few  other  chiefs  resident  in  Khdndesh  or  the  north 
Dakhan .    The  troops  sent  by  them  to  join  his  standard  soon  amounted 

1  The  M*r4tha  practice  wiis  to  bsse    their  dewiand*  on  the    stiudurd  or    innkha 
UMiiment  {which  was  seldom-  if  ever  collecl«d),  lu  ttiat,  by  this  means  they   «v«d; 
all  pOMiVditjr  of  cliumt  agaiuit  them  for  over-collectiou*. 
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to  35,000  men,  who  were  collected  in  Giijar-dt.  He  then  gave  out 
that  he  was  bent  on  rescaing  the  Maratha  Kaja  from  the  thraldom  in 
.which  he  was  beiog'  kept  hy  the  Bi-iihraaas.  Tho  Peshwii,  who  had 
discovered  tlie  intercourse  betwoen  Trimbakiar  and  the  Nizdm,  pro- 
claimed this  treason  on  the  part  of  the  DjtbhAde  aa  a  royal  officer, 
I  and  stated  that  the  malcontents  were  only  planuing  the  partition 
pjof  the  inheritance  of  Sbivdji  between  the  Ilftja  of  Kolhapnr  and 
themselves.  As  soon  as  he  fonnd  the  Nizam's  troops  were  on  the 
march,  ho  collected  bis  picked  men  and  advanced  on  tho  Dabhade  in 
Gujai'^t. 

The  Pesh\va*.s  army  was  inferior  in  unmbera  but  consisted  of  better 
trained  mea.  He  closed  at  once  with  the  allies  uenr  Dabhoi,  and 
easily  defeated  the  undisciplined  forces  of  tho  Pavdrs  and  Bande. 
The  Dabh^do's  army,  however,  had  more  experience  of  regular 
warfare  and  made  a  stand.  But  a  stray  shot  killed  Trimbakruv  as 
he  was  endeavouring  to  rally  the  forces  of  his  allies,  and  as  usual 
in  sach  engagements,  the  loss  of  the  leader  disheartened  the  army. 
Utter  confusion  ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  nobles  fell,  others  ran 
away,  and  the  Peshwa,  without  the  necessity  of  pusliing  further  his 
advantage,  made  good  his  retreat  to  the  Dakhan.  The  NizAm,  who 
was  in  pursuit,  only  irianaged  to  capture  some  of  the  baggage  with  the 
rear  guard  as  it  was  crossing  the  T^pti  near  Surat.^ 

Safe  again  in  the  FJakhan,  the  Pesliwa  at  once  began  negotiationa 
^?itii  both  the  Nizam  and  the  adherents  of  Ti'imbakrdv  Dabhdde.  He 
recognized  the  rights  of  tlie  former  to  some  possessions  in  Gujarri,t 
independent  of  the  viceroy  of  Ahmeddbdd,  and  agreed  to  further  his 
dosigus  of  severing  the  Dakhan  from  tho  possessions  of  the  emperor. 
He  conciliated  the  Dabhade  family  by  establisbiug  at  Poona  an 
annual  distribntion  of  food  and  presents  to  Brahmans  such  as  had 
formerly  been  the  practice  in  tho  native  village  o£  Khanderiv.'  This 
institution  was  known  as  Daksbiud. 

Bajir^v  acqiii**3Ced  also  in  the  general  tendency  amongst  Ma rdthds 
of  all  offices  to  become  hereditary,  and  conferred  thi;  title  of  Sena- 
pati  on  Yesbvautrav  the  minor  son  of  the  deceased  Trimbakrdv. 
Tho  widow  Uniilb^i  became  guardian,  and  Pilaji  Gaikvvdr  deputy  or 
Viutiilik  in  GnjurdL  This  latter  appointment  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  tho  Peshwa  and  not  by  tho  Ddbhdde,  for  PiUji  received  at 
the  same  time  a  new  title,  namely  that  of  Send  K/ids  Khel  or 
commander  of  the  special  band  or  perhaps  the  iiousehold  brigade. 
Ho  was  also  bound  on  behalf  of  the  Sendpali  to  respect  the  Peshwa'a 
rights  in  Malwa  and  Gujarat,  and  to  pay  half  the  collections  from 
the  territory  ho  administered  to  the  royal  treasury  through  the 
minister.  A  provision  was  also  inserted  with  regard  to  future 
acquisitions.  This  reciprocal  agreement  was  executed  at  the  special 
command  of  the  Mardtha  Rdja  ShAhu,  who  had  not  yet  quite 
abrogated  his  authority  in  favour  of  the  Peshwa,  PilSji  after  these 
negotiatioae  retired  to  Gujarat, 


'  At  Qnla  about  twoUe  miles  above  Surat  in  the  territory  of  tUo  GAikwir. 
'Tilegaon  in  the  uorth-wejt  of  Foona,  uqw  k  stftliou  on  the  railway  to  Bombay. 
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His  iiifliieiico  amongst  the  Bhils  and  other  troublesome  noei 
tlnolling  in  the  wild  parts  of  the  eaatem  frontier  maclo  Filaji  aa 
object  of  hatred  and  fear  to  tho  Mughal  viceroy,  who  ha<l  hiaw 
assassinated  by  one  of  his  adherents  whilst  the  latter  was  pretend- 
ing to  whisper  some  important  and  confidential  news  in  PilAji's  ear. 
This  event  took  place  at  Dakor  in  the  Kaira  district.  Tho  follow- 
ers  of  the  G^Likwdr  slevr  the  assassin  and  retired  south  of  tfao  Mahi. 
They  were  driven  by  tho  Mughals  out  of  Baroda,  but  continned 
to  hold-  Dabhoi.  DimAji  GAikwAr,  son  of  PilAji,  was  at  this  tiiM 
prowling  round  Siirat  watchiag  for  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in 
the  disturbed  atinirs  of  that  town.  One  of  the  candidates  for  the 
^ovcruorship  liad  offered  htaa  one-fourth  the  revenue  of  the  city 
for  his  assistance,  but  tho  expedition  was  deferred  on  account  of 
the  appointment  of  a  rival  by  the  emperor.  D-Sm6ji  therefore  wm 
preparing  to  act  on  his  own  account  independently  of  his  ally.  Tb» 
news  of  his  father's  assassination,  however,  took  him  northward*. 
He  found  that  the  Desiii  of  Plldra  near  Baroda  had  stirred  up  the 
Bbils  and  Kolis  to  revolt,  in  order  to  give  the  relations  of  PiI6ii  % 
chance  of  striking  a  b!ow  at  the  murderers  of  their  deceased  leader. 
Uiiiftbdi  DabhiUle,  too,  bent  on  the  same  errand,  moved  down  th« 
Ghilts  with  an  army.  The  Mardthds  were  bought  off,  however,  by 
tho  viceroy  and  peace  was  restored  for  a  while. 

In  this  year  alsn  JAdoji,  a  yonnger  son  of  Trimbakrav,  made  aa 
expedition  to  collect  tribute  through  Gujarat  as  far  as  Soratb.  Next 
year  Mddhavrav  Gaikw^r,  brother  of  Pililji,  obtained  possession  of 
Baroda  during  the  absence  of  Sher  Kh^m  Btibi  the  governor.  Sinc« 
that  date  this  town  has  been  tho  capital  of  the  Gdikndr  family. 
Sindia  and  Holkar  soon  afterwards  joined  the  chief  of  Idar  against 
the  Miisahnau  dopaty,  and  extorted  from  the  latter  a  considerable 
sum  as  ransom. 

Umiibfii  had  recognized  Damaji  as  "her  agent  in  saccession  to 
Pilajt  ;  but  as  she  re<|uircd  Dfimnji  in  the  Dakhan  the  latter  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  in  his  turn  a  lociini  tcnens  in  Gnjartit,  There 
enstted  quarrels  between  this  deputy,  named  Rangoji,  and  Kantaji 
Kaiiara  which  brought  DimAji  back  again,  and  after  obtaining  from 
the  Muhamrandan  vicrroy,  wlio  had  espoused  the  cause  of  KantAji, 
a  grant  of  one-fuurth  the  revenues  of  the  country  north  of  the  Mahi 
he  went  as  usual  to  Snrath.  Kantaji  Kadam,  who  as  a  partisan 
of  the  Peshua  was  hostile  to  the  Seudpati,  harassed  the  country 
within  reach  of  his  frontier.  DamAji,  meanwhile,  had  again  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  Dakhan,  where  UmdbAi  was  intriguing  ag^ainst  the 
Peshwa  and  required  all  tho  help  she  could  obtain  to  further  the 
ambitious  schemes  she  was  devising  in  the  name  of  her  half-witted 
son.  His  deputy  Rangoji,  by  demanding  a  heavy  price  for  hia  aid 
at  a  time  when  an  aspirant  to  the  vioeroyulty  of  Ahmeddb^  was  in 
distress,  managed  to  secure  for  the  Marithds  half  the  revenue  of 
Gujardt  with  certain  exceptions. 

Ddmdji  then  moved  into  Gujarat  again,  and  on  his  way  to  joia 
Rangoji    extorted    Rs.    7000   from    the    English    at    Snrat  ma  » 
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guarantee  against  plunderiag  tbem.  The  events  of  thia  year  have 
been  detailed  in  full  iu  the  history  o£  the  Musalmda  Period.  After 
getting  poasesaion  of  a  great  part  of  the  city  of  Ahraedjibad  the 
MurdtLls,  by  their  oppressive  rule,  excited  a  rising  amongst  the 
Miisaltu^n  inhabitants.  Similur  quarrel;*  and  subsequent  recon- 
ciliations took  place  between  1739  and  IT-il,  the  Muaalmans 
distrusting  the  Marathaa,  yet  not  daring  to  attempt  to  tiust  them. 
Diinnlji,  on  his  way  back  from  ono  of  bia  Sorath  expeditions^  laid 
siege  to  Broach,  which  was  held  by  a  Muhammadau  officer  direct 
from  the  viceroy  of  the  Dakhan.^  As  the  latter  personage  was  still 
regarded  by  the  Mar^tha  chiefs  as  a  possible  ally  against  the 
Peshwa,  DamAji  atonco  obeyed  the  request  of  tho  Nizdm  to  raise 
the  siege,  but  probably  obtained  a  promise  of  future  concessions  such 
as  he  had  acquired  at  Surat. 

Rangoji  in  the  absence  of  Dd.m(5ji  took  up  his  residence  in 
Borsad.  There  he  fell  into  several  disputes  with  the  Muhummadau 
officials,  in  the  course  of  one  of  which  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
escaped  the  next  year  (174(3).  Meanwhile  Diltniiji  bad  Joined  with 
R^ghoji  Bhonsle  in  attacking  the  Peshwa.  \Vbilst  RAghoji  was 
preparing  bis  army  in  tbe  east,  Damdji  made  a  feint  against 
Malwa,  which  had  the  desired  effect  of  withdrawing  a  large  portion 
of  the  ministerial  army.  The  Gaikwar'a  troops  retreated  without 
giving  battle,  but  to  prevent  any  future  junction  between  JMniaji 
and  the  Bhonsle  party  in  Bcrtlr,  Bdlaji  Peshwa  confirmed  the 
Pavdr  family  in  their  claims  to  Dh6r,  which  had  never  been  ackuow- 
ledged  as  their  territory  since  the  defection  of  the  Pavars  to  the 
Dabhade  party  in  1731.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  though  the 
rank  of  Sendpati  had  apparently  been  made  hereditary  iu  the 
Dabhade  family  (for  tbe  owner  of  the  title  was  quite  uiiGt  for  th« 
command  of  an  army),  the  Gborpade  family  applied  at  this  time  to 
have  it  restored  to  them  on  tbe  ground  that  it  once  had  been  held 
by  one  of  their  house.  The  Peshwa,  however,  managed  to  secure 
their  alliance  by  a  grant  of  land,  and  their  claims  to  tho  chief 
command  of  the  army  seem  to  have  been  waived. 

For  the  !"next  two  years  the  MarAtha  force  in  Gujarat  under 
Rangoji  and  Dev^jiTAkparwas  employed  by  tho  Muaahudna  in  their 
quarrels  regarding  the  viceroyalty.  The  Maratlia  practice  of  appoint- 
ing deputies  gives  rise  to  some  confusion  as  to  the  negotiations 
that  took  place  about  this  time  between  the  Gi'iikwflr''s  party  and 
the  rival  candidates  for  the  office  of  subbcdar.  For  iu  stance, 
tJmabai  Ddbhide  had  appointed  the  Giikwdr  family  as  her  agonts- 
in-chief,  bub  the  pnncipal  members  of  thj\t  house  were  absent  iu 
the  Dakhan.  Damaji  G^ikw^r  had  appointed  Raugqji,  who  iu  hif 
turn  left  one  Krishnilji  in  charge  of  the  Manitba  share  of  the  city  of 
Ahmedabad.  On  the  departure,  however,  of  Damaji  from  Gujai"atj 
Uuidbdi  left  Rdm^ji  as  her  agent.     KdmAji,   who  seems,  to  have 
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been  employed  previously  by  DdmJlji^  full  owed  the  eifimple  of  Iris 
predecesors  and  placed  one  Rainchiindrfi  in  charge  at  AhmedabAd. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  direct  agent  of  the  Peahwa 
in  Qujar&t  at  this  time. 

On  KhanderAv  Gdikvvdr^3  retarn  from  the  Dakhan  he  demanded 
the  ocounts  of  the  tribute  from  Rangojijand  not  being  satisfied  with 
this  agent  confined  him  in  B'">rsad  and  appointed  one  Trirabakrir 
in  his  place.  Umabj^i  caused  Rangoji  to  beset  at  liberty  an<l  sent  lo 
her  in  the  Dakbao^  after  which  she  reappointed  him  her  agent.  Ho 
expelled  Trirabakrav  from  Ahmediibdd,  but  was  attacked  bv  Kriah- 
n6ji  and  Gangddhar,  two  other  late  deputies.  Damdji  and  Khaodo- 
rdv  were  obliged  at  last  to  come  to  Gujarat  and  summon  all  these 
deputies  to  their  presence.  A  private  arrangement  wns  concluded 
under  which  Khanderdvwas  allowed  by  Darutiji  to  keep  Na4i;*d  Rod 
Borsnd  as  o  private  estate  and  to  act  as  the  GfiikwdHs  deputy  n« 
Baroda.  Rangoji  was  lo  live  at  Uiureth  when  not  on  active  acrvioe. 
Gangddhar  and  Krishutlji  were  censured  and  forbidden  to  engage  ia 
any  independent  alliances  with  the  Muhivmmadao  leaders. 

After  this  DAmiiji  sent  a  general  narnqd  KAnoji  Tjikpar  to  collect 
the  Sorath  tribute  whilst  he  himself  retired  to  Songad. 

Rangoji  rettirued  to  Ahmvdabdd,  and  not  long  after  began  to 
quarrel  with  the  viueroy  ahuut  the  Mardtha  share  in  the  revenue  of 
the  city  ceded  in  1728. 

In  A.D.  1747  Kedirji  Gaikwrir,  cousin  of  DdniJ^ji,  was  asked  bj 
Syed  Achclian,  au  aspirant  to  the  governorship  of  Surat,  to  assiat 
him  in  maintaining  posseaaion  of  that  city.  Before  Kodiirji  could 
reach  Surat  the  disputes  as  to  the  succession  had  been  settled  by 
negotiations,  and  the  aid  of  Marsltha  troopa  was  no  h:>uggr 
required.  Kedarji,  however,  finding  himself  in  a  position  to  dictate 
terms,  demanded  three  lAkhs  of  rupees  for  the  aid  that  he  waa 
prepared  to  give,  and  as  the  Surat  treasury  could  not  afford  to  pay 
this  sum  in  cash,  one-third  of  the  revenues  of  Surat  was  promised 
to  the  Gaikwdr. 

Rangoji  meanwhile  attacked  Haribt'i,  an  adopted  son  of  Khande- 
rdv  GaikwAr,  and  recovered  from  bim  the  town  and  fort  of  Borsad, 
which  had  been  seized  during  the  time  that  Rangoji  had  been  occupied 
with  his  disputes  in  Ahmeddbdd.  KhanderAv  and  Dnm^ji  both 
turned  ^  against  him  and  captured  the  fort  after  a  long  siege. 
Bangoji  was  then  again  imprisoned,  and  not  released  until  the  next 
year  when,  the  Pcshwa  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  Gujardt.  In  1748 
UmAbdi,  widow  of  Trimbakrdv  Ddbhdde,  died,  leaving  one  B6bnrdv 
guardian  of  YeshvdntrAv  her  son.  Partly  through  the  solicitAtions 
of  Khauderdv,  who  had  private  influence  with  the  Ddbhddes,  partly 
from  the  fact  of  previous  possession,  Ddmdji  was  confirmed  as  deputy 
of  the  Mardthds  in  Gujardt.  Ho  there  began  to  collect  au  army  as 
.quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  Raghnndth  Bhonsle 
against  the  Peshwa,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  by  Sakvdrbdi,  widow  of 
Shdhu,  to  support  the  throne, against  the  minislera,  and  to  secure  the 
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snccession  of  Sambtdji  to  the  Sdidra  kingdom.  The  Pesliwa,  aware 
of  Ddiufiji'd  ill-will  towards  himself,  did  his  best  to  fonieut  disturb- 
ances in  Gnjarat  and  to  cxteud  his  own  influence  there  so  as  to 
keep  Dtlmaji  away  from  the  Dakh»ii. 

The  Pesbwa  accordingly  catered  into  some  negotiations  with  Jawda 
Mard  Khdti^  then  in  power  at  Ahmedabsld,  but  was  unable  to  lend 
sabstantial  aid  in  Gujardt  against  Damdji's  agents,  as  the  whole 
Mardtha  power  was  retjuired  in  the  Dukhan  to  operate  ngainst  the 
son  of  the  late  Nizdm-ul-Mulk. 

Next  year  Damdji,  at  the  request  of  Tdrdbdi,  guardian  of  Rdm 
Kdja,  ascended  the  Salpi  ghat  with  a  strong  foice,  defeated  the 
Peflhwa'a  army,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Sritdra.  From  this  position  he 
was  forced  to  retire,  and  whilst  in  treaty  with  the  Peshwa  was 
treacherously  seized  by  the  lattei;  and  put  into  prison.  BdWji  nt  once 
demanded  arrears  of  tribute,  but  Dduilji  doclined  to  agree  to  any 
payment,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  no  independent  chief  but  only 
the  agent  of  the  Sendpati.  He  therefore  refused  to  bind  his  principal 
or.  himself  on  account  of  what  was  duo  from  his  principal.  Bdldji 
then  imprisoned  all  the  members  of  the  Gdikwar  and  Dabhddo 
family  that  were  at  that  time  iu  the  D^\khat). 

The  state  of  Surat  was  at  this  time  such  us  to  afford  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  the  Peshwa  to  obtain  a  footing  there  independently  of  the 
English  or  of  Ddmiji.  He  had  recently  had  detdings  with  tho  former 
in  the  expeditions  against  Angria  of  Kolaba,  and  as  .the  mercbauts  had 
fonnd  hira  one  of  tho  most  stabk*  and  powerful  rulers  of  the  country, 
they  were  willing  to  treat,  with  him  foe  the  future  security  of  their 
buildings  and  goods  in  Surat.  Taking  advantage  of  Ddmdji's  confine- 
ment, Bdldji  sent  Ragnudthrdv  toGujardt.  This  loader,  afterwards 
80  well  known  as  Kaghoba,  took  possession  of  a  few  tdliikas  in 
tho  north-enst  of  the  province,  but  was  recalled  to  the  Dakhan 
before  ho  could  njiproach  Surat.  Jnwan  Mard  Khdn  also  took 
advantngo  of  Ddmdji's  absence  to  make  an  expedition  into  Sorath 
and  Kathidvddit  where  the  Gdikwdr  family  had  now  established 
themselves  permanently. 

The  news  of  these  two  expeditions  mado  Damdji  very  eager  to 
return  to  his  province;  and  as  he  had  full  information  as  to  Baldji^s 
plan.s  with  regard  to  Gujardt,  ho  bribed  freely,  and  in  order  to 
regain  his  liberty  consented  to  much  harsher  terms  than  he  would 
otLerwise  have  done.  He  agreed  to  maintain  an  army  for  defence 
and  collection  purposes  in  Gujarat,  as  well  us  to  furnish  a  contingent 
to  the  Pe.shwa's  army  in  the  Dakhan,  and  to  coutribute  towards  tho 
support  of  tho  Raja,  now  iu  reality  a  state-prisoner  dependent  upon 
tho  wishes  of  his  minister.  The  Gdikwar  was  also  to  fnrnish  the 
tribute  due  on  account  of  tho  Ddbhdde  family,  whom  the  Peshwa 
Avas  apparently  trying  to  oust  from  tho  administration  altogether. 
After  deducting  the  necessary  expenses  of  collection  and  defence, 
half  the  surplus  rovenuo  'was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Peshwa. 
Even  after  acceding  to  all  these  proposals,  the  Gdikwdr  was  not  at 
once  released.     The  Peshwa  protracted  the  negotiations,  as  ho  had 
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to  contend  against  a  factious  court  party  in  whose  counsels  be  ktw 
Dtimdji  would  play  a  leading  part  when  once  set  at  liberty.  At  last^ 
however^  after  agreeing  to  a  final  request  that  he  would  assist 
RaghuridthrAv  against  Surat,  Baru^ji  wns  allowed  to  go.  There  wai 
at  this  time  one  IMnduraug  Pant  levying  tribute  on  behalf  of  the 
Peahwa  in  Cambay  and  ATmreddbjid.  The  Nawdb  of  Cambay,  not 
having  any  reason  to  like  or  trust  his  neighbour  the  Gaikwilr,  had 
persuaded  the  Peshwa  at  the  time  the  partition  of  the  Mariltha 
rights  over  Gujarat  was  being  settled  at  Poona,  to  take  Cambay 
into  his  share  of  the  province.  The  Nawah  bought  off  the  agent  of 
his  ally  with  a  present  of  guns  and  cash.  The  ruler  of  AbmedAbdd 
also  came  to  terms  with  the  ManUhds,  so  Pandurang  was  at  libertv 
to  go  and  see  if  ho  could  find  equal  good  fortune  in  Sorath. 

Ddmaji  now  came  back  with  a  fresh  army,  which'  was  soon  mn- 
forced  by  Kaghun^thriiv.  They  mai'cbed  towards  Ahmeddbild,  and 
Jawdn  Mard  Khdu  was  too  late  to  intercept  them  before  they 
invested  the  capital.  He  managed,  however,  by  a  bold  movement 
to  enter  the  town,  but  after  a  long  siege  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
and  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  Mardthds  conferred 
on  him  an  estate  in  the  north-west  of  GujarAt,  which^  however,  wai 
recovered  by  them  some  time  afterwards. 

After  Uvking  possession  of  Ahmed^bdd  in  April  1753,  Ragha- 
nithrAv  wont  to  Sorath,  and  on  his  return  extorted  a  large  sum  aa 
tribute  from  the  Nawdb  of  Cambjiy.  He  left  a  deputy  in  Abmedi* 
Md,  who  marched  against  the  same  chief  again  in  175*,  but  "on  this 
occasion  he  could  levy  no  tribute.  As  the  Nawdb  had  firmly 
established  himself  and  considerably  enlarged  his  dominions,  the 
Peshwa's  deputy  marched  ugaiitst  him  in  person  a  second  time,  but 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The  nominee  of  Raghunathrdr 
procured  his  release,  and  the  Peshwa's  deputy  continued  to  demand 
arrears  of  tribute  for  his  master  till  he  obtained  an  agreement  to 
pay  at  a  future  date.  Ue  then  retired  to  the  Dak  ban,  and  the 
Nawdb,  taking  advantage  of  the  lull  to  strengthen  his  army,  cajh 
tured  Ahmeddbdd  from  the  Mardtha  garrison  and  established  him- 
self in  the  city.  After  a  while  Damdji  and  Khaudcrdv  G^kw^, 
with  an  agent  sent  direct  by  the  Peshwa,  arrived  before  the  town 
and  commenced  a  siege.  It  was  not  until  April  1757  that  th* 
Mardthds  again  entered  the  city.  The  Nawdb  surrendered  after 
the  Mardthds  had  fully  ratified  the  conditions  ho  himself  hod 
proposed. 

Saydjirdv,  son  of  Ddmdji^  remained  in  Ahmeddbdd  on  behalf  of 
his  father,  and  the  Peshwa's  agent  Saddshiv  put  in  a  deputy  in  bis 
turn  and  went  himself  to  Surat.  Here  he  was  soon  joined  by 
Saydji,  who  had  to  arrange  the  shares  of  the  tribute  in  accordance 
with  the  partition  treaty  of  1751.  Next  year  a  body  of  Maratha 
troops  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Rdv  of  Kachhj  who  was  engaged 
in  an  expedition  against  Thatta  in  Sindh.  Saddahiv  lent  the  Nawab 
of  Cambay  some  money  on  tho  part  of  the  Peshwa  to  enable  him  to 
liquidate  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  his  army,  but  a  year  afterwarda 
the  Mardtha  army  appeared  at  the  town   gates  with  a  demand   for 
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two  years'  arrears  of  tribute  in  fall,  amounting  to  Rs.  20,000.  Tlie 
Niiwiib  managed  io  raiso  this  sum,  and  tho  Mardthaa  moved  south. 
DiLra^Ji  wavS  at  this  time  in  Poona. 

The  Peshwa  had  supported  Syed  Achchan  of  Sarat  with  the  view 
of  putting  him  under  an  obligation  so  as  to  eecure  some  future 
advantages,  and  this  year  lent  him  some  troops  as  a  bodyguard. 
The  Nawdb  of  Canibay,  who  was  also  indebted  to  the  ministerial 
party,  left  his  dominions  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Peshwa  at  Poona. 
Khaiidertlv  meanwhile  plundered  Lnnavilda  and  Idar,  whilst 
SajAjirav  was  similarly  engaged  in  SorAth. 

Dilm^ji  GAikwar  accompanied  the  Peshwa  to  Delhi,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  Mivnltha  leaders  that  escaped  after  the  defeat  at  Pdnipat. 
On  his  return  to  Gujarat  he  successfully  opposed  an  expedition 
by  the  Nawab  of  Cambay  against  Bdlasinor  Rud  re-took  tho  estates 
of  Jawan  Mard  Khan.  He  also  strengthened  his  position  in  Sorafch 
and  KSthillvada  against  the  Peshwa's  party. 

The  Feshwxi,  being  hard  pressed  by  hia  rival  the  NizAm,  began  in 
this  year  to  make  overtures  to  tlio  East  Icdia  Company's  oflicers  in 
Bombay,  with  a  view  to  getting  the  aid  of  European  artillery  and 
gunners.  He  a^  first  offered  to  give  up  a  valuable  tract  of  land  in 
Jdmbuear.  Bat  the  English  would  accept  no  territory  but  tho  island 
of  Salsette,  the  town  of  Bassein,  and  the  small  islands  in  the  harbour 
of  Bombay.  These  the  Mardtha  goverilment  declined  to  give  up,  so 
negotiations  were  broken  off. 

Next  year  Bughunathrdv,  as  gufurdian  of  tho  son  of  BdlajS;,  named 
Midhavrav,  who  was  still  a  minor,  conferred  the  title  of  Senipati  on 
one  of  the  Jddhav  family  who  had  formerly  borne  it.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Gujarat,  however,  which  had  always  accompanied  the 
title  when  held  by  the  Ddbhdde  family,  was  left  practically  in  the 
hands  of  Damdji,  and  no  mention  of  any  transfer  of  it  was  tnado  at 
the  time  Jadhav  was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  Discontented 
with  the  empty  honour  thus  conferred,  Rdmchandra,  the  new 
Sen^pati,  joined  the  Niziim's  party,  and  on  account  of  this  defection 
the  Poshwn,  two  years  afterwards,  cancelled  the  appointment  and 
restored  the  office  to  the  Glmrpade  family,  one  of  whose  members 
had  held  it  long  before.  This  put  an  end  to  the  connection  of 
Gujarat  with  the  chief  military  dignity  of  tho  Maratha  state. 

After  Md.dhavrdv  Bri.ldji  came  of  age  he  had  constantly  to  be  on 
this  guard  against  the  plots  of  his  uncle  Raghunathrllv,  who  had 
refused  to  accept  the  share  in  the  government  offered  hira  by  the 
young  Peshwa.  RaghunAthrAv,  perhaps  instigated  by  his  wife,  had 
no  doubt  great  hopes  of  obtaining  o  share  in  the  whole  power  of  the 
administration,  and  suspecting  Mddhavrilv  to  be  aware  of  his  designs, 
looked  upon  all  the  overtures  made  by  the  latter  as  intended  in 
some  way  or  other  to  entrap  him.  He  therefore  collected  an  army 
of  some  15,000  men  in  Bigliiu  and  Ndsik,  and  hoping  to  fee  joined 
on  hia  way  by  Janoji  Bhonslo,  advanced  towards  Poona,  In  hia 
army  was  Govindrfiv,  son  of  D^iJnaji  GAikwdr,  with  a  detachment  of 
bis  father's  troops.    The  Peshwa,  without  giving  Jdnoji  time  to  e£feot 
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AtARArnAii,  j,Q^  defeated  his  uncle's  army  at  Dhorap,  a  fort  in  the  Ajunta  range, 

nud  carried  off  RaghoM  and  Govindrdv  to  Poona,  whore  they  we« 
placed  in  confinement. 

Nf)t  long  after  this  action  Damjlji  died.  He  had  brong-ht  the 
fortunes  ci"  the  GAikwdr  house  to  the  liighestpitch  they  over  rencheii 
and  not  long  after  his  death  the  family  influence  began  to  decline. 
It  was  his  personal  authority  alone  that  was  able  to  counteract  the 
usual  tendency  of  quasi-indepoudont  Maratba  staten  towards  disint^ 
gration,  especiully  when  ihey  are  at  a  distance  from  the  central  power, 
Khanderiiv  and  Sayitjirilv  had  shown  frequLMit  signs  of  insubordi- 
nation (ns  for  instance  in  their  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Rungoji)  and 
a  desire  to  establish  themselves  in  an  indepondaut  position^  but  the 
8:>gacity  of  Ddnisiji  foresaw  the  advantage  such  a  partition  woald 
give  an  enemy  like  the  Peshwa,  and  his  tact  enabled  him  to  preserve 
unity  in  his  family,  at  least  in  resistance  to  what  he  showed  them 
to  be  their  commun  foe. 

The  quarrel  for  the  succession  that  arose  on  Diimitj's  death  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  breaking  up  of  the  Gdikwar's  power.  D^cuAJi 
had  tlireo  wives.  By  the  firrft  he  had  Govindrdv,  who  however  wjs 
born  after  Saydjirtlv,  the  son  by  the  second  wife.  His  sous  by  tha 
third  wife  were  Mdniiji  and  Fatesingh.  Govindriv  was  in  confin**- 
monfc  at  Pootla  near  the  courts,  and  therefore  in  a  position  to  otTer 
conditions  for  the  confinnation  of  his  rights  without  loss  of  time. 

In  the  Hindu  law  current  amongst  Mariithiis,  there  are  to  be  founii 
precedents  in  favour  of  the  heirship  of  either  Govindrav  or  Sayajirir. 
Some  authorities  support  the  rights  of  the  sou  of  the  first  wife 
whether  ho  be  the  eldest  or  not,  others  again  regard  simply  the 
ago  of  the  claimants,  deciding  in  favour  of  the  first  burn,  of  whatever 
wife  he  may  be  the  son.  Rjlmrjlv  Shastri,  the  celebrated  adviser  of 
Madhavniv  Peshwa,  is  said  to  have  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  rights  of  Sayajiiav;  Govindrav,  however,  was  on  the  spot 
where  his  influence  could  ho  used  most  extensively.  Sayaji,  more* 
over,  was  an  idiot  and  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  half  brother 
Fatesingh.  Guviudriiv  applied  at  once  far  iuvestitnre  with  the  tiil<? 
of  Senu-Khas-Khtd.  A  payment  of  50A  Idklis  of  rupees  to  the 
Peshwa  on  account  of  arrears  of  tribute  and  a  fine  for  his  conduct  in 
taking  pnrt  with  Rdghobd  wa.s  a  strong  argument  in  hisf.ivonr,  nud 
when  he  agreed  to  a  tribute  previously  demanded  from  his  father 
of  Rs.  7,79,0{W  yearly  and  to  maintain  a  peace  contingent  at  Poona 
of  3000  horse,  to  be  increased  by  a  thousand  more  in  time  of  waf, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  hts  claim,  and 
he  was  duly  invested  with  his  father's  title  and  estate. 

1771,  For  reasons  not  apparent  SayAj'i's  claims  were  not  brought  forward 

till  nearly  two  years  later.  Govindrav  had  never  been  allowed  to 
join  his  <;harge  in  Gujardt,.  so  that  he  could  exercise  no  interference 
in  that  direction,  and  the  court  aflfaire  in  the  Dakhan  left  perhapd 
little  time  for  the  disposal  of  Sayajir^v's  application,  even  if  it  bad 
been  made.     Sayiiji  Bad  entru.sted  his  interests  to  Fatesingh   a  man 
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of  coTiaiderable  ability,  who  came  at  once  to  Poena  to  get  a  reversal 
oE  the  recognition  of  GovintlrAv.  The  Poshwa  vviis  glad  to  have  thia 
opportunity  of  undoing  so  iriuch  of  Ddoidji's  work  aud  dividing  the 
Gaikwiir  family  against  itself,  so  using  the  verdict  of  BAin  Sniistri 
as  Jiis  weapon,  he  cancelled  the  ifi)rmer  grant  in  favour  of  CTOVindrjlv, 
and  appointed  Snyiijirdv  with  Fatesingh  as  his  liiiciuli^  or  deputy. 
Tho  latter,  by  agreeing  to  pay  an  extra  sum  of  6^  Idkhs  of  rupees 
annually,  got  permis^sion  to  retain  the  Poona  contingent  of  Gilikwilr 
horse  in  Gujarat,  on  the  pretext  that  GovindrSv  wotdd  probably 
attack  hia  brothers  on  the  earliest  opportunity.  Thas,  whatever 
happened,  alt  went  to  the  profit  of  the  Peahwa^s  party  and  to  the 
iujiuy  of  the  tax-paying  GujarAt  ryot. 

Fatesintjb  retired  in  triumph  to  Baroda,  and  opened  negotiations 
with  tho  English  in  Suriit,  as  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  do  for  a 
year  past  without  success.  Ira  January  1773,  however,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  an  agreement  from  the  Chief  for  Affliira  of  tho  British 
Nation  iu  Surat,  that  hi.s  share  in  the  reveanei'of  tho  town  of  Broach^ 
which  had  been  taken  by  storm  in  1772  by  tho  English,  should  not 
be  affected  by  the  change  of  masters.  In  the  aame  year  Narayanrdv 
Peshwa  was  murdered,  andRdghobd  wa3  invested  by  the  titular 
king  at  Sdtara  with  the  ministerial  robe  of  honour.  GoviudrAv 
GAikwar,  still  iu  Pootia,  roiniudod  the  ucw  Peshwa  of  the  good 
offices  of  the  Gaikwar  family  at  Dhorap  and  elsewhere,  aud  found 
means  of  getting  reinstated  as  Semt-Khas-Khel.  In  1774'  he  set 
out  for  Gujnrdt,  and  collecting  a  fair  number  of  adhtreuts  on  hia 
Way^  he  attacked  Fafceaingh.  After  various  eilgagements  of  littla 
importance,  tho  latter  found  hiuoself  shut  into  the  city  of  Baroda, 
which  was  invested  by  Qoviudrav  iu  January  1779. 

In  the  meautitno  Raghobd  had  been  driven  from  power  by  the 
intrigues  of  Briihmaua  of  a  diflferent  class  from  that  to  which  he 
belonged,  headed  by  the  afterwards  well-known  Nana  Phadnia. 
The  ex- Peshwa  first  betook  bimaelf  towards  Malwa,  where  ho  hoped 
to  be  joined  or  at  least  assisted  by  Holkar  and  Sindia.  As  sooa 
however  as  he  got  together  some  scattered  forces  he  marched  down 
the  Tdpti  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  English  through  Mr. 
Gambior,  the  chief  at  Surab.  The  Bombay  Government  at  once 
demanded  tho  cession  of  Bassein,  S'dsette,  and  the  adjacent  islauda. 
Raghob^  refused,  partly,  in  all  probability,  on  account  of  the  pride 
felt  by  the  Mariitha  soldiery  in  their  achievements  before  Bassein  ab 
the  time  of  tho  great  siege.  He  however  ofierod  vahiable  territory 
in  GujarAt,  yielding  a  revenue  of  about  eleven  lakhs,  and  to  pay  six 
Idkhs  down  and  1  J  liikhy  monthly  for  the  maiatenaneo  of  a  European 
contingent  with  artillery.  The  English  at  Bombay  were  debating 
whether  this  offer  should  not  be  accepted  when  news  reached  thorn 
that  tho  PortuguesQ  were  about  to  organise  an  e.xpedition  to  re-take 
Bassein.  Negotiations  with  Rdghobd  were  hastily  broken  off  and  a 
Ismail  force  sent  to  forestall  the  rival  Europeans.  Before  tiiie  end  of 
177-1,  both  Thdna  and  Versova  fort  in  Salsette  had  been  taken. 

Rjighoba  now  heard  that  Sindia  and  Holkar  had  been  bought 
over  by  the  ministerial  party  and  would  not  come  to  his  assistance. 
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Quickly  moving  his  force  down  the  river  he  reached  Baroda  in 
Janunry  1775  with  10,{JUU  horse  ami  400  foot.  He  joined  Govindriv 
in  investing  that  town,  but  sent  raeanwinle  an  agent  to  re-open  the 
discussion  of  his  proposals  in  the  Bombay  Council.  This  a^ent  was 
captured  by  a  party  of  Fatesingh's  horse  whilst  he  was  out  on  an 
expedition  near  Piirnera  on  behalf  of  Govindi'fiv.  On  his  release  ho 
repaired  to  Surat  and  took  steps  to  get  a  treaty  of  alliance  signed  aa 
Boon  as  possible. 

The  ministerial  army  of  30.000  mon  under  Haripant  Phadke 
entered  Gujardt  and  obliged  GoviudrAv  and  RAghobA  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Baroda  and  to  retire  towards  the  Mahi.  FHtesiugfh'*8  force 
then  joined  Haripant.  An  attack  on  all  sides  was  made  (Feb.  17tb). 
RAghobri,  who  was  in  the  centre,  was  first  charged,  and  before 
Govindrdv  and  Khandor^v  Gdikwdr  could  come  to  his  assistance  his 
best  officers  were  wounded,  some  of  his  Arab  mercenaries  refas+ed 
to  fight  as  large  arrears  of  pay  were  due  to  them,  and  he  was  defeated  on 
both  Hanks.  He  fled  to  Cambay  with  only  1000  horse  J  whilst  the 
two  Gaik  wdrs  and  Mandji  Sindia  (Phadke)  led  the  rest  of  the  scattered 
army  to  Kapadvanj,  where  it  was  again  set  iu  order.  The  Nawdb  of 
Catnbay,  fearing  lest  the  Mardtba  army  shoo  Id  come  in  pursuit,  shut 
the  town  gates  on  the  fagitivo  and  refused  to  give  him  shelter. 
Mr,  Mftlet,  chief  of  the  English  residents,  who  had  been  informed  of 
the  negotiations  iu  jirogress  between  his  Government  and  Riighnhi, 
contrived  to  get  the  ex- Peshwa  conveyed  privately  to  Bhavnagaraud 
from  thence  by  boat  to  Surat.     Here  he  arrived  on  February  23rd. 

The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Narotamdds,  agent 
of  Raghobii,  and  the  Bombay  Governmont  werel  The  Engliah 
to  provide  a  force  of  3000  men,  of  which  800  were  to  be  European« 
and  1700  natives,  together  with  a  duo  proportion  of  artillery. 
In  return  for  this  Bdghobri,  still  recognized  ae  Peshwa,  was  W> 
cede  in  perpetuity  Sdlsettc,  Bassein  and  the  islands,  Jdmbnsar,  and 
Olpdd,  He  also  made  over  an  a.ssignraent  of  lis.  75,000  out  cf 
the  revenues  of  Anklesvar,  the  veinaining  portion  of  which  distric!,, 
together  with  A'mod,  HduFot,  and  Balsar  was  placed  undtr  British 
management  as  security  for  the  monthly  contribution  of  1 J  l^kjis  for 
the  support  of  the  troojis  in  his  service.  Ho  also  promised  to  procure 
the  ceusion  of  the  Giikwar's  share  in  the  revenues  of  Broach.  Sundry 
other  provisions  (dealing  with  different  parts  of  the  Marathi 
dominions)  wtrc  inserted,  R^ghobd  being  treated  throughont  as  the 
representative  of  the  Maratha  kingdom.  This  treaty  was  signed  on 
March  Gth,  177&,  at  Surat,  but  on  the  previous  day  there  had  been 
a  debate  in  the  Council  at  Bombay  ns  to  the  propriety  of  continuing 
to  support  Edghohd,  as  the  news  from  Gujarat  made  the  British 
authorities  doubtful  whether  the  contingent  they  had  already  sent  to 
Surat  was  enough  to  ensure  success. 

Just  before  the  treaty  was  drawn  np,  at  the  end  of  February  Lieut.* 
Colonel  Keating  had  been  despatched  in  command  of  3t>0  European 
infantry  800  sepoys  80  European  artillerymen  and  60  gun  lascars  with 
others,  in  all  about  1500  mcn^  ready  for  active  service.  This  force 
landed  at  Surat  four  days  after  Edghobd  had  arrived  from  BhivDagar> 
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Before  receiving  this  token  of  tlie  iutontiou  of  the  British  to  support 
Rdghoba,  the  NawAb  had  treated  tho  latter  simply  as  a  futritive,  but 
upon  tindiuo;^  that  the  Bombay  Government  liud  deterraiued  to  make 
the  ex-Peshwa  their  ally,  he  paid  tho  customary  viaits  and  offered 
presents  aa  to  a  superior. 

VV^hen  the  news  reached  Surat  that  Govindrdv's  troops  and  the 
rest  had  been  reorganized  at  Kapadvanj,  it  was  determined  to  efiect 
a  junction  with  them  by  landing  Colonel  Keating's  detachment  ai 
Cambay  and  from  thence  marching  north. 

Considerable  delay  occurred  in  carrying  out  the  first  part  of  this 
proposal.  First  of  all  Righubi  detained  the  army  at  Dumas'  whilat 
ho  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  frequented  temple  of  Bhitupor 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Tbea  again,  the  convoy  met  with  contrary 
winds  the  whole  way  up  the  gulf,  and  it  was  not  till  March  17th  that 
tho  contingent  landed.  Tho  Nawilb,  accompanied  by  the  British 
Resident,  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  and  presented  nazardnds  to 
B^hoba  as  a  sort  of  atonement  for  his  previous  discourte.sy  and 
neglect.  The  Marathiis>  however,  knowing  that  this  change  of  tone 
was  entirely  due  to  tho  presence  and  alliance  of  the  Europeans, 
paid  much  more  attention  to  the  latter  than  to  the  Muhammadang. 

The  British  contingent  encamped  at  a  place  called  N&riyan* 
Saruvar,  just  north  of  the  town.  Here  they  waited  until  the 
reinforcement  from  Bombay  arrived,  bringing  the  whole  forco  up  to 
the  complement  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty.  Raghobd's  army  under 
Govindrjlv  Gaikwir  waa  reported  to  bo  moving  southwards,  and 
Colonel  Keating  agreed  to  let  it  pass  the  S^barmati  river  before 
joining  it.  Meanwhile  the  enemy,  said  to  number 40,0(^0  infantry  and 
12,000  cavalry,  marched  north  to  intercept  (iovindrav.  The  latter, 
however,  by  forced  marches  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Siibarmati 
before  the  arrival  of  tho  ministerial  army,  and  encamped  a  few  miles, 
north-east  of  Oamb;iy  at  a  place  called  Daruny  or  Dara.  Herfr 
Colonel  Keating  joined  him  about  the  middle  of  April, 

Goviudrdv'B  army  consisted  of  about  8000  fighting  men  and 
nearly  18,000  camp  followers.  TIiojjo  latter  were  chiefly  Pindhdria. 
who  used  to  attach  themselves  to  the  camp  of  one  of  the  Marathtv 
chiefs,  on  condition  of  surrendering  to  him  half  their  plunder. 
Each  chief  had  his  separate  encampment,  where  he  exercised 
independent  authority  over  his  own  troupSj^  although  bound  ta 
general  obedience  to  tho  commander-in-chief  of  tho  whole  army. 
The  confusion  of  this  arrangement  is  described  by  an  eyc-witnesa 
as  utterly  destructive  of  all  military  discipline.  To  add  to  the 
cumbrousnoas  of  such  an  expedition,  most  of  the  Pindhdris  brought 
their  wives  and  children  with  them,  the  cooking  potsand  plunder  being 
carried  on  bullocks  and  ponies,  of  which  there  were  altogether  nearly 
200,000  attached  to  tho  troops.     In  every  camp  there  was  a  regular 
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b^tzih'  where  cash  payment  or  barter  passed  equally  cnrrent,  so  that 
ft  premium  was  thus  phiced  on  the  pilfering  of  small  articles  by  the 
Fiudbaris,  whose  stipulations  as  to  plunder  were  con&Ded  neither  to 
frioiid  nor  enemy. 

When  all  needful  preparations  had  been  made,  the  army,  accompa- 
nied by  a  buttery  of  ten  guns,  besides  mortars  and  howitzers,  all  of 
which  were  manned  by  Europeans,  moved  out  against  the  enemy. 
The  latter  slowly  retreated,  burning  the  crops  and  forage  and  destroy- 
ing the  water-supply  on  its  way.  On  the  20th  April  the  first  engage- 
ment took  place  at  Uaiimli,.  re.sultiug  iu  the  repaldo  of  the  ministerial 
troops.  On  May  lat  a  similar  skirmiah  on  tho  banks  of  tho  Vdtrak 
drove  the  miuistfrialists  into  Kaira.  From  this  post  they  were  driven 
after  a  soi-ies  of  slight  engagements  with  the  army  gf  Raghobd,  which 
crossed  tho  river  at  Matar.  Fatesingh  now  received  a  reinforcement 
of  10,000  horse  under  Khandordv  Gaikw^r,  but  to  counterbalance 
this  aid,  Siiidia  and  liolkar  from  some  unexplained  cause,  ooauecteU 
probably  with  intrigues  at  Pouna,  with'irew  from  further  co-operatioo 
with  him.  Colonel  Keating  was  unable  to  follow  up  the  advantages 
he  bad  gained  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  cavalry  in  the  enemy's 
array.  Ho  therefore  continued  hia  march  southwards, after  parsnading 
Rdghoba  to  spend  the  monsoon  in  Pooua,  where  he  would  bo  on  tho 
spot  to  counteract  intrigues,  instead  of  at  Ahmoddbfid,  as  had  been  at 
first  proposed. 

On  May  8th  the  army  reached  Nacji^d,  after  repulsing  ou  tho 
road  two  attacks  by  tho  enemy's  cavalry.  This  result  was  obtained 
chiefly  by  meaus  of  the  European  liglit  artilltTj.  Nadiad  l)elonged 
at  this  time  to  Khandnrav  Gaikwdr,  and  to  punish  hia  defection  to 
Fatesingh,  RAghobd  inflicted  a  fine  of  60,000  rupees  on  tho  town. 
The  amount  Tvas  assessed  ou  the  several  castes  in  proportioft  to 
their  reputed  means  of  payment.  The  Bh&ts,  a  peculiar  people  of 
whom  more  hereafter,  objected  to  being  assessed,  and  slaughtered 
each  other  iu  public  :  so  thut  the  guilt  of  their  blood  might  fall  on  tho 
oppressor.  The  Brahmaus,  who  also  claimed  exemption  from  all 
taxation,  more  astutely  brought  two  old  women  of  their  caste  into  the 
market  place  and  there  murdered  .them.  Having  made  this  prot-esl, 
both  castes  paid  their  contributions,  Riighobii  injudiciously  wasted 
Beveu  days  oynr  tho  collection  of  this  lino,  and  in  the  end  only 
levied  40,000:  mpeed. 

Ou  May  14th  the  march  was  resumed,  under  the  usual  skirmish- 
ing  onslaughts  of  the  niinistenal  party.  At  A.nia,  where  RjighobA 
had  boon  dufoatcd  shortly  before,  he  was  in  imm incut  danger  of  a 
second  and  still  more  serious  discomtiturp.  An  ordor  mistaken  by  a 
British  company,  aud  the  want  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  Rd,ghob^'B 
cavalry  nearly  led  to  a  total  defeat  with  groat  slaughter.  The  Europ>esn 
infantry  and  artillery,  however,  turned  the  fortunes  of  the' day.  The 
troops  of  Fatesingh  wore  allowed  to  approach  in  pursuit  to  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  batteries,  all  the  guns  of  which  then  opened  on  tbem 
with  grape,  the  iufautry  tneanwbilc  plying  their  small  arms  along 
tho  whole  line.  Fatesingh  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  diniini&h- 
fd  forces  and  the  army  of  Rdghobd.  roceived  no  further  molosta^ 
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tions  from  him  on  its  way  to  tho  Mahi.  Colonel  Keating  thea 
ordered  a  general  move  to  Broacli,  where  he  arrived  safelj  on  £7th 
May,  after  a  troubieaome  march  through  the  robber-infested  country 
between  the  Dhadhar  river  and  Amod. 

Here  they  remained  until  June  8fh^  when  Colonel  Keating  was 
about  to  move  south  again.  Luckily,  as  it  turned  out  for  him, 
the  noiirest  ford  was  impassable  and  he  had  to  march  to  one  higher  up 
at  a  place  varioualy  callud  BAba  Piara  or  Bdva  Pir.  On  his  way 
thithiT  ho  heard  that  Uaripaut,  tlie  ministerial  commander-in-chief, 
was  hHliing  on  the  north  bank  by  the  ford  ;  ho  therefore  pushed  on 
to  make  au  attack  on  tho  rear,  but  owing  partly  to  timely  informa- 
tion received  and  partly  to  the  confusion  caused  by  the  irropreasibility 
of  Raghoba's  cavalry,  Ilaripant  had  time  to  withdraw  all  hi.s  force 
except  some  bagage  and  ammunition,  which,  with  a  few  guns,  he 
was  forced  in  the  hurry  of  hia  passige  across  the  river  to  leave  behind. 
Colonel  Keating  then  marched  fourteen  miles  north  from  tlio  ford  and 
halted  before  proceeding  to  Dahhoi,  a  town  belonging  to  Fatesingh. 
The  general  ignorauoo  of  tactics  and  wuut  of  discipline  in  the 
native  army  had  determined  Colonel  Keating  not  to  lead  his  force 
&8  far  as  Poona,  but  to  spend  tho  mousoou  near  Bnroda. 

Rdghobil  detached  ono  of  hia  genorals,  Amir  Khan,  in  pursuit  of 
Ganoslipnnt,  whom  Hari  Pant  had  left  m  his  deputy  in  GnjarAt. 
Ganeshpant  with  a  detachment  of  the  ministerial  army  had  separated 
from  H.-iri  at  the  Baba  Pi^ra  ford  and  found  his  way  through  the 
wild  country  on  the  north  of  tho  Tdpti  towards  Ahracddbdd.  Ho 
was  finally  caught  by  Amir  KbAn, 

Dabhoi  was  at  thia  time  in  charge  of  a  Brithman  governor,  who 
Bubtnittcd  on  the  appn.>ach  of  Riighobd's  army.  Colonel  Keating 
quartei-ed  his  force  in  the  town,  but  Rdghobd,  after  exacting  a  levy 
of  three  Idkha  of  rupees,  encamped  at  Bhiltipuron  the  Dhadhar,  ten 
nilloa  from  Dubhoi.  Hero  he  began  to  negotiate  with  Fatesingh 
ID  Baroda  through  the  mediation  of  Colonel  Keating.  Fatesingh 
was  all  the  more  ready  to  come  to  definite  terms  of  agreement,  as  he 
know  that  Govtndrdv  was  on  the  watch  to  recover  Barotla. 

It  is  not  certain  what  the  terms  proposed  and  agreed  to  really 
were.  The  only  record  of  them  is  o  copy  sent  ia  1802  to  the 
Resident  at  Poona  by  Governor  Duncan.  According  to  this  docu- 
ment Govindrav  -^vas  to  lose  hia  pension  and  to  occupy  the  same 
position  aa  before  the  accession  of  Rfighoba.  Khanderav  was  to 
revert  to  the  situation  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  Dilmiiji.  The 
provision  of  tho  treaty  of  the  6th  March  regarding  the  Gfiikwiir'a 
claims  on  Broach  was  ratified^  and  as  a  reward  for  the  mediation  of 
the  Bombay  Government,  the  Gdikwdr  ceded  to  the  British  in 
perpetuity  the  sub-divisions  of  Chikhli  and  Variav  near  Surat  and 
Koral  on  the  Narhada.  Before  thia  treaty  could  be  concluded, 
Colonel  Keating  received  orders  to  withdraw  his  contingent  into 
British  territory  and  to  leave  Raghobd  to  manage  for  himself.  Thia 
change  of  policy  was  duo  to  tho  disapproval  by  tho  Supreme  Gov- 
prnuicnt  of  the  treaty  of  <>th  March,  wnich  they  alleged   had  booii 
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made  incoDBisteutly  with  the  negotiations  then  being  carriod  od 
with  the  ruling  powers  at  Poona  as  well  aa  with  the  authority  of  the 
Calcutta  Government.  Tbe  treaty  was  therefore  declared  to  be 
invalid  and  the  troops  in  the  field  were  onlered  by  the  Supreme 
Governmeut  to  be  withdrawn  at  once  into  British  garrisons.  A  special 
envoy,  Colonel  Uptun,  wus  sent  from  Bengal  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  the  Ministers  in  accordance  with  the  views  current  inCAlcatta. 

As  soon  as  the  roads  were  open  Colonel  Keating  moved  towards 
Surat,  but  at  the  solicitation  of  RAghobi  he  disobeyed  his  orders 
BO  far  as  to  encamp  at  Kadod,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Snrat,  bat 
not  in  British  territory.  Here  he  awaited  the  results  of  the 
overtures  of  Colonel  Upton.  This  envoy  remained  at  Poona  frocc 
the  2.Hth  December  1775  till  the  Ist  March  1776,  on  which  date 
he  signed  the  treaty  of  Purandhar,  in  which  the  office  only  and  not 
the  fiame  of  the  Peshwa  is  inentiuned.  By  this  compact  the  Peshwa 
ceded  all  claims  on  the  revenue  of  Broach  together  with  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town  to  the  British,  He  also  paid  twelve 
Iflkhs  of  rupees  in  compensation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Sulsette  was  to  be  either  retained  by  the  English  or  restored  in 
exchange  for  territory  yielding  three  Mkhs  of  rupees  annually.  The 
cessions  made  by  Fatesingh  (jdikwdr  were  to  be  restored  to  him  if 
the  Pcshwa'a  Qovernmont  could  prove  that  he  had  no  right  to  make 
them  without  due  authorization  from  Poona.  The  treaty  of  the  6th 
March  was  declared  null  and  void.  Righobd  was  to  disband  bia  array 
and  take  a  pension.  If  he  resisted,  the  English  were  to  give  him 
no  assistance.  If  he  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed,  he  was  to  live  at 
Kot>argaon  *  on  the  Godilvari  with  an  araplo  pension.  When  he 
received  iufornmtion  as  to  the  terms  of  the  new  treaty,  he  at  once 
declined  to  accept  the  pension,  and,  as  he  could  not  understand  the 

Eositinjn  of  the  Bombay  Government  with  regard  to  that  at  Calcutta, 
e  proceeded  to  ofifer  still  more  favourable  terms  for  further  assist- 
ance. 

Rilgboblt  was  at  MAndvi  'on  the  T6pti  when  he  was  finally  given  to 
nnderstimd  that  the  British  could  no  loivger  aid  him.  Ho  thereupoo 
took  refuge  in  Surat  with  two  hundred  followers.  The  rest  of  bis 
army  which  had  been  ordered  to  disperse,  gathered  round  Sarat, 
on  pretence  of  waiting  for  tbe  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  them. 
As  their  attitude  was  suspicious,  and  there  were  rumours  of  »a 
expedition  having  started  from  Poona  under  Haripant  ta  subdue 
them,  the  Bombay  Government  garrisoned  Surat  and  Broach  with 
all  the  forces  it  could  «pare. 

Colonel  Upfcoif  meanwhile  offered  R^ghoba,  on  behalf  of  the 
ministers,  a  larger  jjcusion  with  liberty  of  residing  at  Ben^rea. 
This  also  w^as  declined,  and  the  es-Peshwa  lied  to  Bombay,  where 
he  lived  on  a  monthly  pension  allotted  him  by  the  Goverumeat. 
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On  20th  Angust  1776,  a  despatch  of  tbe  Court  of  Directors 
arrived  confiriuino'  the  treaty  of  the  6th  March  1775.  At  first  tbe 
Bombay  Goverbment  were  inclined  to  tako  this  hs  authorizing  the 
retention  of  all  tbe  territory  ceJed,  but  ou  further  deliberation  it 
was  decided  that  as  the  treaty  of  Purandhar  had  bee  a  ratified  by  the 
Supreme  Government  subsequent  to  the  signiug  of  the  despatch, 
which  W&3  dated  6th  April  1776,  it  was  evident  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  did  not  mean  to  uphold  the  previous  engagement  more 
than  temporarily,  or  until  the  final  treaty  had  been  concluded. 

At  the  end  of  1776,  a  Bombay  oflBcer  vraa  sent  in  place  of  Colonel 
Upton  to  be  a  resident  envoy  at  Poona  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  Mr,  Mostyn  was  the  persoti  .selected,  and 
he  arrived  in  Poona  in  March  1777,  He  soon  found  that  the 
ministers  had  little  intention  of  adhering  to  the  treaty,  so  he  at  once 
took  up  the  question  thwt  he  thought  it  most  important  to  the  Bombay 
Government  to  have  settled,  namely  the  relations  of  the  Peshwa's 
Court  with  Fatesingh  GAikwdr  as  regards  the  cessions  of  territory. 
The  mioistera    asserted  that    the   Gitikwiirs    merely    administered 

ujardt  on  the  part  of  thePeshwa  and  were  entirely  depeudeut  upon 
the  Poona  government,  so  that  they  could  conclude  no  agreement 
with  foreign  states  except  with  its  approbation.  Fato.singh  did 
not  deny  the  dependence,  but  evaded  the  question  of  his  right  to 
mako  direct  treaties  and  claimed  the  restitution  of  the  ceasioua 
on  the  ground  that  Raghundthriiv  bad  failed  to  perform  bis  part  of 
the  stipulations.  The  point  wa.s  discussed  for  some  time,  and  at  last 
the  que.stion  of  dependence  seems  to  have  been  let  drop^  for  in 
Febrnary  1778  P'atesin^h  paid  up  the  arrears  of  tribute,  made  the 
usual  presents  to  tbe  ministers  and  their  favourites,  and  was  again 
invested  with  the  title  of  Send-Khiis  Khel. 

In  October  a  despatch  from  the  Conrt  of  Directors  reached  the 
OovernraentH  of  Bengal  and  Bombay j,  di.sapproving  of  tho  treaty  of 
Purandhar,  but  ratifying  it  on  tbo  principle  of  factum  vnleL  It  was 
suggested,  however,  that  in  case  of  evasion  on  tho  part  of  tho 
ministers,  a  fresh  treaty  should  be  concluded  with  Raghob^  ou  tho 
lines  of  that  of  1775. 

In  November  3778  it  was  rumoured  that  the  ministers  in  Poona 
were  intriguing  with  the  Fronch,  so  the  Btimbay  Government  took 
this  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  treaty  with  RiighobA,  who  was 
Still  in  Bombay.  He  confirmed  the  grants  of  1775,  and  as  security 
for  the  pay  of  the  British  contingent  that  was  to  help  in  placing 
him  on  the  Peshwa's  throne  in  Poona,  he  agreed  to  assign  the  revenues 
of  Balsrtr  and  the  remainder  of  Anklesvar,  as  he  had  done  before. 
He  sttpolated,  however,  that  his  own  agents  should  collect  the  dues 
from  these  districts,  and  that  the  British  should  take  charge  of 
them  only  in  case  of  the  full  sum  due  not  being  paid  and  then 
merely  as  a  temporary  measure. 

On  the  22nd  November  1778  the  force  moved  out  of  Bombay,  and 
by  dint  of  mismanagement  and  internal  dissension  tbe  campaign  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  conYeution  of  the  1 6th  January  1779. 
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Under  this  agreement  all  possessions  in  Gujartit  accjuired  since  the 
time  of  M&dhavrtlv  Peshwa  were  to  be  restored  by  the  British, 
together  with  S»llsette,  Uran,  uiid  other  islands.  R^hobd  was  to  be 
made  over  to  Sindia'a  charge,  and  a  separate  treaty  assigned  to 
Sindia  the  sovereignty  of  Broach. 

Tbe  Council  at  liombay  disavowed  the  convention  and  were 
iccliiied  to  adhere  only  to  the  clause  allotting  Broach  to  Sindia. 
Mr.  Hornby  prc>p<»aed  to  the  Supreme  Government  an  alliance  with 
FatosiDgh,  engngiug  to  free  him  from  dependence  on  the  Poona 
Goveriuiient  and  to  feconcile  the  disputants  within  the  G&ikwAr 
family  itself.  After  the  arrival  of  General  Goddard  with  reinforco- 
Tnents  from  Bengal  the  Governor  General  approved  of  the  alliance 
prijpos(?d  with  Fotesingh  as  head  of  the  Baroda  state,  but  special!/ 
dociinod  to  admit  arty  particijiiitioii  or  support  in  the  family  disputes. 
Tbe  British  were  to  conquer  for  themselves  the  Peshwa's  share  of 
Gojarrit,  if  they  were  able  to  do  so. 

Raghobd,  meanwhile,  who  had  been  given  ofver  hi  Sindia  to  bfl 
couveyod  to  Boudellfhand,  escaped  with  the  connivance  of  his  custo- 
dian and  fled  to  Broach.  This  was  evidently  a  move  calculated 
by  Sindia  to  bring  on  hostilities  bi'twoen  Njuia  Phadnis,  the  head 
Ot  the  ministerial  party,  and  the  English.  General  Goddard,  who 
Was  conducting  tbe  negotiations  with  Poona  on  the  part  both  of  the 
Supreme  Government  and  of  the  Government  of  Bombay,  received 
RjSghoba  on  June  1 2th,  but  evaded  any  proposals  for  a  dire(A 
alliance.  Afc  the  end  of  the  rains  of  the  same  year,  information  was 
received  by  the  English  that  a  coalition  against  them  had  been 
formtd  by  the  Maratlias,  the  Kiziim,  and  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysor.  The 
tumour  \tas  partially  contirmed  by  tlio  demand  by  Ndna  Phadnia 
for  tire  cession  of  Salsetta  and  tbe  persun  of  HaglmbJl  as  prelimina- 
l-ies  to  any  treaty.  No  answer  was  given,  but  reiufurcements  were 
called  for  and  the  overtures  with  Fatesiugh  pushed  forward.  This 
chief  provariciitod  about  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  evidently  did 
not  like  to  enter  into  any  special  engtigemont  that  might  perhaps 
bring  down  upon  him  the  Poona  army.  General  Goddard  therefore 
advanced  im  1st  January  1730  against  Dabhoi,  which  was  garrisoned 
by  the  Pes^hwa's  troops  from  tbe  Dakhau,  whil^st  the  English  in 
Broach  expelled  the  Mardtha  officers  from  their  posts  and  re-took 
possession  of  Anklesvar,  Haosot,  ami  Amod.  On  January  20th 
Dabhoi  was  evacuated  by  the  MnrdthfJs  and  occupied  by  General 
Goddard.  Fatesingh  now  sl>owed  himself  willing  t<3  enter  into  the 
proposed  treaty,  and  on  the  2t>th  January  1780  signed  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance. 

In  the  re-opening  of  hostilities  there  was  no  mention  of  Bdgbobd» 
but  the  ground  given  was  simply  the  non-fulfilment  on  the  part  of 
the  Peshwa  of  his  treaty  engagement.  Kaghobit  remained  ander 
English  snpervision  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  a  large  allowance.  Dabhoi 
was  occupied  by  an  English  civil  officer  with  a  detachment  of  irregQ- 
larsj  and  General  Goddard  moved  (owarda  Ahmeddbdd. 
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By  the  tronty  of  1 780  the  Peshwa  was  to  be  excluded  from  Gnjardt. 
To  avoid  confusion  in  collection,  tlio  diafcrict  nor].h  of  the  M.ibi  was 
,  to  beJoiig  entirely  to  tJie  share  of  tlia  GfiiUvvAr.  *The  Euglisfi  were 
to  enjoy  tlie  whole  district  eouth  of  the  Tflpti,  together  with  the 
Gaikvvar  share  in  tho  revenue  of  Surat,  In  return  f«ir  the  support 
the  Kn;^lish  were  to  givo  him  in  withholding'  tribute  fron  the  Peshwa, 
Futcsinjr  ceded  Sniur  on  the  Narbada  and  the  Gstikwar'a  villages 
round  Broacli.  'I'heso  cessions,  however,  wore  not  to  have  effect 
until  Fatesiugh  was  tu  possesaion  of  Ahmedibdi].  The  contingent 
'^m  of  30()0  horse  was  tu  be  still  furnished  by  the  GAikwdr  government. 

f  As  soon  as  these  conditiouij  were  agreed  upon.  General  Goddard 
went  with  hia  own  army  and  the  contingent  furnished  by  FateHingh 
t'">  Ahmod.ibad.  After  encamping  before  it  for  five  days,  ho  took 
the  city  by  storm  on  loth  February  1780. 

Sindia  and  Holkar  had  combined  thiir  forces  against  the  En<flish 
and  were  maicbiugup  Gujardt,  plundering  on  their  way.  Thoy  were 
opposed  by  General  Goddard,  who  marched  across  tho  Mahi  early  in 
March,  The  allies  turned  oil  towards  Chdmpdner  without  risking  a 
pitched  battle  on  the  plain.  Siudia  at  once  opened  negotiations 
with  the  view  of  wasting  time  during  the  fair  season.  His  first 
proposal  was  that  RdghobA  should  be  sent  to  Jhdnsi,  where  Sindia 
had  allotted  him  an  estate,  and  that  Biijirdv,  Rdghoba's  son,  should 
be  appointed  tlivdn  or  manag'er  of  the  Peshwa  Madhavrdv,  who  was 
a  minor,  Bajiiav  himself  was  under  age.  so  Sindia  was, of  couraej 
to  assume  temporarily  the  rcina  of  government. 

y  Goddard  at  once  refused  to  force  Edghobd  to  take  any  course 
other  than  the  one  he  should  select  of  his  own  free  will ;  for  Sindia 
did  not  appear  to  be  aware  thnt  the  English  were  now  at  war  with, 
tho  ministers  on  their  own  account  and  not  aa  alHes  of  an  ei-Peshwa. 
Negotiations  were  broken  off  and  Siudia  and  Holkar  dislodged  from 
place  afte» place  without  any  decisive  engagement  being  fought.  General 
Goddanl  was  preparing  monsoon  quarters  for  liis  army,  wlion  he 
heard  that  a  diWsion  of  a  Maratha  force  which  had  been  plundering 
the  Konkan  in  order  to  cut  off  supplies  from  Boml)ay  had  attacked 
parts  of  the  Surat  Athdvisi.  He  detached  some  troops  under  Lieut. 
Welch  and  sent  them  to  the  south,  whilst  he  remained  himself  on 
the  Narbada,  Lieut.  Welsh  drove  back  the  marauders  and  took 
possession  of  the  forts  of  Pdrnei-a^  Indargad,  and  Bagvdda. 

After  the  monsoon  of  1780^  General  Goddard  went  to  besiege 
Basst'in,  leaving  Major  Forbes  in  charge  of  the  Gujarat  army.  This 
officer  posted  one  body  of  troops  at  Ahmeddbdd  for  the  protection  of 
Fatesingh,  another  at  Suitit,  and  a  tliird  at  Broach.  Two  battalionB 
of  Bengal  infantry  were  sent  to  Sinor  and  some  few  men  to  Dabboi. 

An  attack  was  made  by  Sindia  on  the  newly  acquired  district  of 
Sinor,  but  Major  Forbes  successfully  resisted  ifc  and  Sindia's  position 
with  regard  to  his  own  dominions  was  now  such  as  to  .prevent  him 
from  sending  more  expeditions  against  Gnjardt, 

The  military  necessities  o£  other  parts  of  India  were  such  as  to 
induce  General  Goddard  to   apply  to  Fatesingh  for  an  increase  to 
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hiB  contiiigont,  in  accordance  mth  the  treaty  of  17S0.     After  some 
personal  communications  with  this  Cbief  in  Gnjarfit,  General  GoddarJ 
was  able  to  arrange  with  the  CS^ikwdr  for  the  defence  of  jiart  of  that 
province  and  thus  set  free  eome  European  troops  for  Berviee  elsewhere. 
No   further  attack   was   made   in   this   direct  ion   during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  which  came  to  an  end  on   17th   May   1782.     Ibe 
treaty  of  Salbai  l>etween  an  envoy  of  the  Governor  General  on  on« 
Bide  and   Mahsidriji  Sindia  as  plenipotentiary    for  the    Peshwa  and 
minister  of  Poona  on  the  other,  replaced  the  Marfltlia   territory  in 
Gujarat  exactly  where  it  was  on  the  outbreak  of  ho&tiliticB  againet 
Raghob&  in  1775.     It  was,   however,  specially    stipulated  that    no 
demand  for  arrears  of  tribute  during-  the   late  hostiliticfi  should  Ijc 
made  against  the  Gaikwjir,  a  clause  that  led  to  miBunderstandinga 
many  years  later.     The  town  of  Broach  was  given  over  to  Sindia  in 
accordance  with  the  secret  negotiation  of  177'J  and  the  votes  of  the 
Bengal  and  Bombay  Councils.     The  territory  round  Broach  vielding 
a  revenue  of  throe  lakhs  of  rupecB,  cedtd  by  the  Peshwa,  was  likewise 
returned.     RiighobA  was  granted  a  j>ension  of  25,000  rupees  a  month 
and  allowed  to  select  \m  own  place  of  residence.     He  went  to  Kopar- 
gaon  and  there  died  a  few  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Sall^ai.     Thus  came  to  an  end  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  disturb- 
ance to  the   Puona  government.     For  the  next   six  years  no   event  of 
any  ptditical   imiwrtance  took  place  in  Gujanit,  which  jjrovince  WM 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  administration  of  the  Gilikwar  family. 

In  1789,  however,  Fatesingh  died,  leaving  Say<Jjir^v  without  a 
guardian.  Milni^ji,  a  younger  l)rother,  at  once  seized  the  reins  of 
government  and  began  the  usual  sort  of  negotiations  to  secure  his 
recognition  by  the  Poona  government.  Ho  paid  a  nazardna  of 
3,13,000  rupees  and  agreed  to  pay  up  thirty-six  lilkhs  of  rupees  as 
arrears,  though  it  is  not  clear  on  what  account,  unless  that  sum 
had  accrued  since  the  treaty  of  Sillbai,  or  was  part  of.  the  long 
standing  account  left  open  by  D^inaji  in  1753.  Mfin<iji,  howe\'er. 
was  not  allowed  to  succeed  to  the  post  of  guardian  without  opposition. 
Govindrav  Gdikwdr  was  living  at  Poona,  and,  though  he  had  himself 
little  influence  with  the  Peshwa's  immediate  adherents,  he  had  managed 
to  eecure  tiie  then  powerful  Sindia  on  his  tiide.  This  chief,  since  his 
reccgnition  as  plenipotentiary  at  the  treaty  of  Siilbni,  had  Ixsen  gradu- 
ally making  go<jd  his  position  with  the  Peshwa  and  his  favourites  as 
well  as  with  the  leading  Mardtha  nobles,  bo  as  to  be  able  to  sucoessfully 
oppose  Ndna  Phadnis  when  the  time  came  for  a  coalition  of  the 
outlying  chiefs  against  the  ministerial  party.  GovindrAv  offered  his 
son  Anandrav  ae  husband  for  the  daughter  of  Sindia,  a  proposal 
which  it  is  not  probable  tliat  he  ever  intended  to  carry  out.  A 
grant  of  thi-ee  Mkhs  of  rupees  was  also  promised,  in  return  for  which 
Sindia  allowed  his  garrison  in  Broach  to  assist  Govindrdv's  illegitimate 
son  Kiinhoji  to  roach  Baroila.  Mdniji  applied  to  the  Bombay  Gov- 
ernment oir.  the  grounds  that  the  steps  taken  by  Govindriv  were 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  ]750.  As  however  this 
treaty  had  been  abrogated  by  the  later  agreement  at  Salbai.  the 
Bombay  Government  declined  to  interfere.     M^n^ji'e  agents  at  PooM 
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lonfcrived  to  get  Nina  PhoAlius  to  propose  a  compromise,  to  which 
However  Govimli'd.v,  at  tho  instigation  probaWy  of  Siudia,  declined  to 
accede.     Before  any  decision  was  reached  Mdndji  died. 

Nana  detained  Go\nndra,v  in  Poona  till  he  had  af]frced  to  hold  by 
former  stipxilations  and  to  ceile  to  the  Pesliwa  the  G&ikw.ii-'s  share  in 
the  districts  sontK  of  tlie  Tsipti  together  with  hie  phare  of  tho  Surat 
customs.  To  thi:3  the  Government  of  Bombay  di^murred  as  an  in- 
fraction of  the  provision  of  the  S.'ilbai  treaty  whereby  the  integrity 
'of  the  Gdikwdr's  possessions  was  assured.  Niina  Phadnis  at  once 
withdrew  his  proposals.  Uovtntlrdv  at  last  joined  his  brother  at 
Baroda  on  lOth  December,  and  book  up  the  office  of  regent. 

For  two  years  Gujarat  remained  quiet.  In  1793  Bajirdv,  son  of 
Raghob.'i,  Buceeded  to  the  Peshwa's  dignity  und  at  once  appointed 
his  younger  brother,  ten  years  of  stge,  governor  of  Gujarat.  In 
accordance  with  Maritlia  custom  a  deputy  was  sent  to  take  charge 
of  the  province,  one  A'ba  Shelukar,  and  he  too  seems  to  have 
administered  vicariously,  for  next  year  (1797)  we  find  him  amongst 
thuso  taken  prisoners  witlt  Nana  Phadnis  when  that  minister  was 
treacherously  seized  by  Daulatrav  Sindia  in  the  Dakhan.  A'ba  was 
released  on  promising  to  pay  ten  Idkhs  of  nipees.  as  ransom.  He 
then  joined  his  appointment  as  suhhedar  in  order  to  take  measures  to 
get  togeihcr  the  money  he  rcquirod, 

Bdjirav  Peshwa  was  anxious  to  embroil  A'ba  with  Govindrdv,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  favoiarable  to  Nana  Phadnis  and  too  powerful;  to  be 
allowed  to  actpiire  influence  beyond  the  reach  of  heail-quarter  super- 
vision. A  cause  of  quarrel  soon  arose.  Daulatr^iv  pressed  A'ba  for 
part  payment  of  the  above  ten  likhs,  and  the  latter  being  unable,  to 
squeeze  enough  out  of  his  own  territory,  forced  contributions  from 
some  of  tlie  \'illagcs  administered  by  the  Giiikwar.  Go\indrav  at  once 
took  up  arms  against  him  and  applied  for  aid  to  the  English  Agent 
at  Surat.  In  tliis  city  Governor  Jonathan  Duueaji  had  just  assumed 
chief  authority  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  tetiveeu  the  English 
and  the  Nawiib.  Duncan  was  anxious  to  secure  for  his  government 
the  land  round  Surat  and  the  G^ikw.4r's  share  in  the  chautk  of  the 
town  and  district.  Govindrilv,  when  this  demand  was  made,  rofeired 
the  Governor  to  I'oona,  knowing  that  under  the  treaty  of  Sjilliai 
the  British  Government  had  no  more  right  to  acquire  a  share  of  the 
GdikwAr  territory  than  the  Poona  authorities  had  when  they  made  a 
somewhat  similar  demand  in  1793,  which  wa.-<  withdrawn  as  stated 
above.  Before  the  reference  could  be  made,  A'ba  was  penned  up  by 
Govindrdv's  own  army  in  AhmedAbiid  and  forced  to  surrender  that 
•city.     He  was  kept  in  confinement  for  more  than  seven  yeai's. 

In  the  same  year  (1799)  tho  Peshwa,  apparently  without  formally 
revoking  the  appointment  of  his  brother  ChimniSji  as  Subheddr,  gave 
Govindrdv  a  farm  for  five  years  of  his  whole  rights  in  Guiardt,  at  the 
rate  of  five  laklis  of  rupees  ft  year.  These  rights  includetl  shai-es  in  the 
KAthidvida  and  Sorath  tribute,  the  revenue  of  Petldd,  Nupid,  Raupur, 
Dhaodhiika,  and  Gogha,  together  with  ri-Th^s  to  certain  customs  dues 
in  Cambay  and  a  share  in  the  revenuj  of  the  city  of  Ahracediib^, 
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Govindrdv  unfortunately  died  a  month  before  this  farm  was  formall/ 
made  over  by  the  Peshwa. 

As  had  happened  at  the  death  of  Dilmil  ji,  so  apnin  now,  the  heir 
A'nandrAv  was  alt  but  an  idiot  and  quite  incapable  of  managing'  his 
affairs.  The  disputes  as  to  the  puardian^hip  :igain  set  the  whole  state 
in  confusion.  K^nhoji,  a  son  of  tio\'indrjiv  by  a  Rjijputni  princess 
of  Dharampor,  who  had  Ijeen  the  first  ajrent  of  his  father  in  Baroda 
in  1703,  hail  Ijcen  put  in  prison  fur  refusincj  to  give  place  to  Govind- 
r^v  when  the  latter  at  leno^h  joiue^l  him  at  Haroda.  At  the  death  of 
Govindrdv,  Kdnhoji  managed  to  obtain  his  liberty  and  to  secure  the 
aecendancy  in  the  counsels  of  his  weak-minded  elder  brother.  He 
aesumed,  in  fact,  the  whole  government.  His  arrotjant  conduct  in 
this  new  position  excited  the  Arab  puard  against  him  and  he  was 
again  thrown  into  confinement.  His  mother  Gajrabai,  who  was  a 
refugee  in  Suratj  endeavoured  to  got  assistance  from  the  English  there, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  overtures  to  Malhnr,  eon  of  Khanderav 
GfSikwflr,  who  had  formerly  been  one  of  Govindrilv's  bitterest 
opponents. 

Meanwhile  the  adminifitration  of  the  G»iik^\'dr'8  affairs  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Riivji  and  B.ibriji  A'ppa,  two  l>rothers  who  had  been 
brought  Lo  Baroda  in  3  7f  3  by  tiovindrciv  himself  Ravji  took  charge 
of  the  civil  work,  whilst  Biilifiji  undertook  the  military  duties,  which 
at  that  time  consista^l  in  great  muasure  in  collecting  the  revenue  by 
show  of  force.  These  two  ministers,  on  heariug  of  the  proceedings  of 
Gajnibdi,  outbid  her  Ljt  the  aid  of  the  IJombay  Government.  In 
addition  to  the  cessions  formerly  offered  by  Govindrav,  they  were 
willing  to  give  up  Chikhli  also-  Matters  were  precipitated  by  the 
successes  of  Malhiirtiv  in  the  field.  Krivji  offered  to  subsidize  five 
European  battalions,  and  Governor  Puni-an  took  upon  himself  the 
responeihitity  of  tending  an  auxiliary  force  of  1600  men  under  Major 
^^'alker  to  act  %vitli  the  troops  of  Ravji  and  Biib,-iji  north  of  Ahmedii- 
bdd.  Bcinf or  cements  were  afterwards  sent  up.  but  the  campaign 
was  not  closed  till  April  180S,  when  the  fort  of  Kadi  -had  been  taken 
by  storm.  Malhf^rjiv  surrendered  and  a  residence  in  Nadiad  vna 
aesigncd  him  with  a  lilteral  penpion  out  of  the  revenues  of  that  sub- 
division. The  fort  of  Sankheda,  whieh  had  Iwen  held  by  (ianjintnlv 
Gdikwiir  for  his  cousin  Malharavj  was  soon  after  this  reduced  and 
the  country  for  a  time  patdtied. 

In  March  Rd.vji  had  an  inter\-iow  at  Cambay  with  Governor  Duncan, 
which  was  followed  on  June  6th  by  a  definite  treaty,  of  which  the 
groundwork  had  been  previously  sketched  in  anticijiation  of  the 
reduftion  of  the  revolted  Gdikwdi-s,  Two  thousand  men,  Ixjsides 
artillery,  were  to  be  subsidized  and  a.  jdiitdd  or  assignment  for  their 
payment  was  made  on  the  revenue  tif  Dholka  and  the  part  of  Naliiid 
not  a-ssigned  to  Malhnrrav.  Chikhli  was  given  to  the  British  in 
reward  for  their  aid  in  storming  Kadi,  and  Residents  were  to  bo 
appointed  reciprocally.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  borrowed  by 
Rdvji,  partly  from  Bombay  partly  from  Barwla  bankers,  to  ^lay  off 
tho  arrears  due  to  aliout  700U  Arab  mercenaries,  who  had  usurped  a 
l^rrcat  deal  of  objectionable  influence  in  civil  affairs  at  the  Giiikwaf's 
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capital.     Major  Walker  was  appointed   Eesident  and  proceeded  to 
Baroda  on  Sth  June. 

On  the  sfime  day  was  signed  a  Bceret  compact  assuring  R<ivji  of 
the  support  of  the  BritiBh  Goveniment  and  awarding  him  a  ^-illagc 
out  of  the  territoT}''  caled  hy  the  treaty  of  June  tlth.  It  was  deemed 
advisahle  hy  the  British  Goveniment  to  havo  at  the  Baroda  court 
Bonie  leadiufT  personage  who  mig'ht,  in  the  present  state  of  the  relations 
betpreon  Bombay  and  Poona,  further  the  designs  of  tlie  former  govern- 
ment in  preventinjT  a  recurrence  of  the  coalition  of  Maratha  powers. 
UAvji  was  Bure  of  hie  reward  if  he  served  British  interests,  whilst  m 
case  of  the  reorganization  of  a  Marritha  confederacy  the  state  he  was 
administering'  would  probably  play  but  a  very  subordinate  part  in 
Bubsequent  events. 

The  treaty  of  June  6th  was  disapproved  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
as  l>eing  in  direct  contravention  of  the  trenty  of  Salbai.  BeforCj  how- 
ever, any  orders  had  been  ibsued  by  the  Home  authorities  to  restore 
to  the  GiUkwdr  the  territory  he  had  cedtnl,  the  Pci^hwa,  out  of  regard 
for  whom  the  treity  had  been  disavowed,  was  a  fuf^itive  btjfore  the 
army  of  Ilolkar.  and  by  December  had  ratified  the?e  very  concessions 
at  the  treaty  of  Ba-ssein.  Hy  this  treaty  the  Peshwa  virtually  placed 
his  indejiendence  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  He  ceded  his  ebare  of 
Sural,  thus  giving  them  sole  control  over  that  diBtrict.  In  payment 
of  the  subsidiary  force  required  he  lumded  over  territory  in  Gujarat, 
the  revenue  of  which  amounted  to  12/2-S,ri00  rui>ees,  and  finally  he 
constituted  the  British  Government  arbiter  in  the  disputes  between 
his  government  and  that  of  Baroda.  The  grants  made  by  the  GlSikwiir 
for  the  support  of  the  subsidiary  force  amounted  in  1802  to  7,80)UOO 
rupees. 

JMajor  Walker  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the  Arab  guard,  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  flew  to  arms  and  relcas(?d  Kduhoji  GAikwrtr. 
The  latter  then  tried  to  collect  an  army  near  Baroda,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  person  of  A'nandrdv  f.ho  titular 
ruler.  The  Biiti.sb  force  then  took  Baroda  by  storm,  after  which 
most  of  the  Arabs  submitted^  except  a  few  who  joined  Kiiuhoji.  The 
rest  took  the  arrears  due  to  them  and  left  the  country.  Kiiuhoji 
was  not  subdued  till  February  ISO-j.  Malhfirrav  meanwhile  had 
broken  out  in  rebellion  in  Kithiavada  and  wa-j  plundering  tho  Marjltha 
possessions  there.  Babitji  A'pi>^ji  aoda  young  otiicer  nanie<l  Vilhal 
DevAji  (or  Diviluji)  led  tfie  operations  against  him  ;  and  to  tho  latter 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  captured  this  troublesome  m^\nber  of 
the  ruling  family.  The  estate  of  Nadidd,  which  had  been  assigned 
to  Madhavrao  by  Govindrav,  was  resumed  by  R;Wji  A'ppfiji  and 
made  over  in  its  entirety  to  tho  British  Government.  A  treaty, 
supplementary  to  that  of  1S02,  was  drawn  up  guaranteeing  thiscessiou 
as  well  as  the  indm  or  free  gift  of  the  fort  and  district  of  Eaira, 
"out  of  gratitude  for  the  support  given  in  the  recent  troubles  to  the 
Gtiikwai's  honour  and  for  assi-»tance  in  securing  the  good  of  the 
State/' 
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Very-soon  after  this  agreement  R^vji  applied  for  an  addition  to 
the  subsidiary  force,  in  payment  of  which  he  assigned  Matar  Maha* 
dim  and  the  customs  of  Kim-Kathodra,  a  station  about  seventeen 
miles  north  of  iSurat.  llis  reason  for  strengthening  the  subsidiary 
force  appears  to  have  been  that  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  Arabs, 
his  own  force  was  not  enough  to  guard  even  the  frontier,  and  that  a 
gi'eat  part  of  that  duty  fell  on  the  European  contingent,  which  wa» 
numevically  insufficient  for  service  on  so  extende<l  i\  scale.  Tim 
was  the  last  public  act  of  note  on  the  part  of  Rdvji  A'ppa,  who  died 
in  July  1803,  after  adoptiug  one  Sitdrdm  to  succeed  to  his  estate. 

Whilst  these  arrangements  were  being  carried  out  at  Barodft, 
Bftjmiv  Peshwa, chafing  at  the  dependence  to  which  his  straits  of  the 
previous  winter  had  reduced  him  with  regard  to  the  English,  wa« 
actively  propagating  dissension  between  Sindia  an<l  the  Calcutta 
Government.  Not  long  after,  the  wur  that  had  been  some  time 
imminent  broke  out,  and  a  contingent  of  7352  men  from  Gujanit 
was  ordered  to  the  iield.  In  August  or  Septem^ber  Broach  and 
Pdvdgad'  both  fell  to  the  British. 

Under  the  treaty  of  Sirjo  Anjangaon  in  Docombor  1503,  both  PivA- 
gad  and  Dohad  were  restored  to  Sindin.  but  Broa'3h  remained  British. 
By  tliis  means  one  of  the  rising  MarAtha  powers  was  extruded  from 
the  centre  to  the  outlying  portion  of  the  province.  The  employmetit 
of  all  the  British  contingent  against  Sindia's  possessions  in  Gujwii 
precluded  Major  Walker  from  furnishing  any  portion  of  the  army 
that  was  annually  sent  to  collect  the  tribute  iu  Kdthiavada.  Rirji 
A'ppaji  had  expressly  stipulated  that  some  part  of  the  contingent 
might  bo  so  used  when  it  could  be  spared  from  its  main  duties.  The 
Supreme  Government  agreed  totlio  proposal  when  made  by  Gotw^ 
nor  Duncan,  on  tho  grounds  of  the  advantage  botb  to  the  Gaikwir 
and  the  trilnitaries  of  employing  on  this  disagreeable  duty  a  stmng 
and  well-disciplined  force.  Already  some  of  the  tributaries  haJ 
made  overtures  to  Major  Walker  with  a  view  to  obtaining  Britisk 
protection  against  powerful  neighbours.  Governor  Duncan  was  it 
favour  of  accejitiug  the  duty  of  protection  and  also  of  helping  tbe 
Gaik war's  commander  in  his  expeilitious  through  the  peninsula  on 
tliese  grounds.  Firsllyj  the  officer  in  coimnand  could  exercise  a 
certain  supervision  over  the  collections  in  which  the  British  as  part 
assignees  had  a  direct  interest.  Secondly,  a  way  could  thus  bo 
opened  for  the  acquisition  of  a  port  on  the  coast  from  which  l\a 
intrigues,  supposed  to  be  carried  on  by  agents  from  the  Isle  of  Fi-anoe, 
could  be  watched  and  couulorActed.  From  such  a  point,  too,  tbe 
views  of  the  Bombay  Government  as  regards  Ivachh  eould  be 
promoted.  Thirdly,  tho  commandant  could  take  steps  to  improre 
the  system  of  forcible  collections,  and  towards  abolishing  the  bar« 
barons  features  of  this  rude  method  of  levying  tribute.  He  could 
also,  perhaps,  suggest  some  svatem  by  which  tbe  advantages  of  all 
three  partaes  concerned  would  be  better  secured  than  by  reliance  on 
the  uncertainty   of  temporary  expeditions.      The  fourth  and  last 
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reason  given  savours  stronglj?  of  the  Ifardtha  policy  of  the  time,  of 
wliich  the  loading  maxim  was  Div'uie  et  impera.  It  was  represented 
that  Babiiji,  who  had  successfully  collected  the  tribute  during 
1802-03  and  wliosf  subordioate  and  companioa  Vithal  Devt'iji  was 
a  person  of  similar  eoerg^y  and  capability,  might  possibly  acquire  too 
great  iiiflnence  if  left  in  a  qnasi-indcpendent  command  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  Court,  It  was  politic,  then,  to  join  with  the  force 
under  bia  command  a  strong  foreign  body,  thus  dividing  both  the 
power  and  the  responsibility.  The  war  with  Sindta  caused  these 
proposals  to  fall  into  abeyance  for  some  time. 

Meanwhile  the  Resident  at  Poona  wua  (Joing  his  best  to  secure  for 
the  Gtiikwdr  a  further  lease  for  ten  years  of  the  farm  of  the 
I'esliwa's  dominions  in  Onjarrit,  so  that  the  inconveniences  of  dnal 
government  might  bo  avoided.  In  October  IS04  a  ten  years'  farm 
was  granted  in  the  name  of  Bhagvuntriiv  Gaikwdr  at  an  annual  rate 
of  4^  liikhs  of  rupees. 

This  grant  led  to  the  consolidation  of  all  previous  eagagements 
into  a  single  treaty,  which  was  signed  in  April  1805.  Previous 
agreements  were  confirmed  and  the  >vhole  brought  into  consonance 
wiih  the  treaty  of  Bassoin. .  Districts  yielding  11,70,000  rupees  per 
annum  were  made  over  for  the  support  of  the  subsidiary  force,  and 
arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  repayment  of  the  cash  loan 
advanced  by  the  British  Government  iu  1802,  when  tbo  liquidation 
of  the  arrears  due  to  the  Arabs  waa  a  matter  of  urgent  political 
necessity.  The  British  contingent  was  to  be  available  in  part  for 
Fervice  in  KilthiavjSda,  whenever  tbo  British  Government  thought 
such  an  employment  of  it  advisable. 

Finally,  the  British  Government  was  constitafed  arbiter  in  all 
disputes  of  the  Gdikwar,  not  alone  with  foreign  powers,  but  also  in 
the  adjustment  uf  his  fiuuncial  transactions  with  the  Peshwa  his 
paramount  power.  These  transactions,  which  ranged  back  from  the 
capture  of  D^m^ji  in  1751,  had  never  been  the  subject  of  a  formal 
investigation,  and  were  by  this  time  complicated  by  the  numerous 
engagements  with  third  parties  into  which  both  governmenle  had 
been  obliged  to  enter  at  their  various  moments  of  distress.  BfijirAv, 
who  was  apparently  intriguing  for  a  Mardtha  coalition  against  his 
new  protectors,  was  careful  not  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  tlie 
chiefs,  whose  esteem  he  wished  to  gain,  a  provision  which  exhibited 
him  as  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the  arbitration  of  a  foreign* 
power.  He  therefore  granted  the  farm  for  ten  years  to  the 
G^ikwdir,  as  much  by  way  of  remanding  for  a  time  the  proposed 
inqniries  and  settlement  of  their  respective  claims  as  for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  British  to  the  administration  of 
this  new  appanage,  whilst  leaving  him  free  scope  for  hia  intrigues 
in  thoDakban.  lie  used,  moreover,  every  pretext  to  defer  the 
consideration  of  the  GAikw^r  question  until  he  could  make  use  of 
his  claims  to  farther  his  own  designs.  His  success  in  preventing  a 
discussion  of  these  transactions  is  apparent  by  tho  fact  that  in  the 
financial  statement  of  fhe  Gdikwar's  aff&ira  made  by  Colonel 
Walker  in  1804-,  no  mention  of  the  Poona  demand  ig  to  be  found. 
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No  important  evont  took  place  dnring  tlie  next  year  or  tn-o. 
BflWji  ri'linquislicd  the  commaiul  oE  the  force  in  KjltlnVi  vada  in  favoor 
of  Vitlialrav  Devfiji,  whilst  he  himself  took  psirt  in  tl»e  civil  admin- 
istration- at  Barodu.  Tho  Resident,  too,  seems  to  have  been  like- 
wise engnged  in  internal  matters  and  in  securing  the  country  against 
an  in\'asion  by  Kdiihoji,  now  a  f  iigitivt)  at  iho  court  of  Ilolkar, 

In  1807  the  Ilesident  made  over  A'b:i  Sheluknr,  late  Sar  Sabbedir 
of  t!iG  Peshwii,  to  the  British  Government,  by  whora  ho  could  b* 
prevented  from  engaging  in  fresh  conspiracies.  After  this  ColoDol 
Walker  was  at  last  enabled  to  leave  Baroda  in  order  to  assist  in  tho 
settlement  of  the  Kiithiavitda  tribute  question,  an  object  he  had  long 
bod  in  view,  but  which  the  necessity  for  bis  continuous  presence  nt 
the  Gdikwilr's  capital  had  hitherto  prevented  him  from  undertaking. 

The  changes  with  regard  to  tho  collection  of  the  tribute  from  tha 
chiefs  of  KAtbiavada  that  were  carried  out  in  1807  deserve  a  special 
description.  Firstly,  they  placed  the  relations  of  the  tributary  to 
the  parainonnt  power  on  quite  anew  basis.  Secondly,  by  them  tba 
British  influence  over  both  parties  concerned  was  much  increased 
and  tlie  connection  between  the  governments  of  Bombay  and  Baroda 
drawn  closer.  Thirdly,  they  were  subsequt'ntly,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  delay  in  the  settlement 
of  the  questions  at  issue  betweeti  the  Peshwa  and  the  Gjiikwiir,  And 
lastly,  their  efTect  was  most  beneficial  to  both  the  chiefs  and  their 
sulfjects  in  removing  tho  iincortninty  that  had  hitherto  pervaded  the 
whole  revenue  administration  of  Kdtbidvada. 

Before  entering  on  the  details  of  the  settlement  itself,  some 
description  is  necessary  of  the  social  and  political  state  of  the 
peninsula  at  the  time  the  changes  were  introduced. 

The  greater  part  of  the  |X)pulation  of  Katbi;ivdda  consisted  of  two 
classes,  chiefs  and  cultivators,  called  Bhumids  and  rj-ots.  The  power 
of  tho  chief  ranged  from  the  hqadsliip  of  a  single  villnge  up  U) 
absolute  jurisdiction  over  several  score.  Tho  ryots  were  usually 
tenants  long  resident  in  the  province.  The  chiefs  were  in  almost 
every  case  foreigners,  invaders  from  the  north  and  noith-east; 
Mubanintadan  adventurers  from  tho  conn  of  Ahmedabiid  ;  Kathia 
animated  by  the  love  of  plunder  and  cattle-lifting  ;  and  Mianas  and 
Viighcliis  who  had  settled  on  the  coast  on  account  of  the  facibtiea  it 
afforded  for  their  favourite  pursuits  of  wrecking  and  piracy.  More 
'numerous  than  any  others  were  the  Riijpnts.  driven  south  by  the 
disturbed  state  of  their  native  kingdoms  or  by  tho  restless  spirit  of 
military  adventure  to  be  found  in  a  class  where  one  profession  alone 
is  honourable.  There  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  building  up  of 
all  these  chieftainships.  A  powerful  leadtT,  with  a  sufficient  band  of 
followers,  oppressed  bis  weaker  neighbours  till  they  were  glad  to 
como  to  terms  and  place  themselves  under  bis  protection,  sons  both 
to  escape  themselves  and  to  take  their  chanco  of  sharing  in  the 
plunder  of  others.  It  frequently  happened  in  the  growth  of  one  of 
these  states  that  the  hhatjdd  or  relations  of  the  chief  (who  are  sura 
to  be  numerous  in  a  polyganaoua  society)  were  influential  enough  to 
assume,  in  their  turn,  a  partial  independence  and  to  claim  recogiii< 
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tion  as  a  separate  state.  As  n  rule,  liowevei'j  tliey  continned  to 
unite  with  tho  hea<l  of  the  ffimily  against  exterriul  foes,  aud  only 
disflgreed  as  to  domestic  administration.  It  is  .ilso  noticeable  tbat 
though  so  addicted  to  the  profession  of  arms,  the  Rajputs  cannot 
be  called  a  military  race  ;  they  possess  few  of  the  true  military 
virtues  ;  hence  the  slowupsa  of  their  adffaucej.  at)d  their  fniluro  iu 
competition  with  perhaps  less  courageous  though  more  compact  and 
pliable  races.  In  K^thiav*i<U  fortified  strongholds,  formidable 
enough  to  an  army  moving  rapidly  without  siege  trains,  arose  in  atl 
directions,  and  even  villages  were  surroanded  by  a  high  mud  wall  aa 
a  protection  against  cattie-iifters. 

The  groundwork   oE  these  states  being  itself  so  unstable,  their 

relations  with  each  other  were  conducted  on  no  principle  but  the  law 
of  the  stronger.  General  distrust  reigned  throughout.  Each  chief 
well  knew  that  his  neighbours  had  won  their  position  as  he  had  won 
his  own  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  bhe  weaker,  and  that  they  were 
ready  enough  whenever  opportunity  offered  to  subject  hia  dominions 
to  the  same  process.  Tlie  administration,  of  his  territory  consisted 
merely  in  levying,  within  certain  limits  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  as 
much  revenae  as  would  suflSce  to  maintain  himself  uud  his  forces  tu 
their  position  with  regard  to  the  surrounding  states.  When  a  foreign 
enemy  appeared  there  was  no  co-operation  amongst  the  local  chiefs 
in  resistance.  It  was  a  point  of  honour  not  to  yield  except  to  a 
superior  force.  Each  chief,  therefore,  resisted  the  demands  made 
upon  him  until  he  considered  that  he  had  done  eoough  to  satisfy  the 
fatnily  couscieuce  and  then,  agreeing  to  the  terms  proposed,  he 
allowed  the  wave  of  extortion  to  pass  on  and  deluge  iho  domains  of 
his  neighbour.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  peuinsula 
had  never  been  snbiugated,  though  overrun  times  innumerable. 
The  evil  of  invasion  was  thus  transitory.  To  a  chief  the  mei*a 
payment  of  tribute  tended  in  no  wise  to  derogate  from  hia 
independence.  In  his  capacity  of  military  freebooter  he  acknow- 
ledged the  principle  as  just.  His  country  had  been  won  by  tho 
sword  and  was  retained  by  the  sword  and  not  by  acquiescence  in 
the  payment  of  tribute,  so  that  if  ho  could  avoid  this  extortion 
ho  was  Justified  in  doing  so.  If  he  weukeued  his  state  iu  reHisting 
foreignera,  he  knew  that  his  neighbours  would  certainly  take 
adviintftgo  of  the  favoui-able  juncture  and  annex  his  territory.  It 
was  his  policy  therefore,  after  resistance  up  to  a  certain  point,  to 
succumb. 

Owing  to  this  local  peculiarity  and  to  the  general  want  of  union 
in  the  province,  both  the  Mifghalsand  Maritha-s  found  it  advantage- 
ous to  follow  a  system  of  successive  expeditions  rather  than  to  incur 
the  expense  of  permauentiy  occupying  the  peninsula  with  an  nrmy 
which  would  necessarily  have  to  bo  a  large  one.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  adopting  the  raid  system  the  ,Musalmauji 
were  only  pursuing  the  practice  of  their  predecessors,  who  used  to 
take  tribute  from  Jodhpur  to  Dwdrka. 

Some  of  the  subheddrs  of  AhmeddbAd    divided    their    tributary 
district  into  throe  cireuita  of  collection  and  perscually  uudertook  the 
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cliftv^e  oE  one  each  year.  This  was  the  mulakrfiri  Land-raiding 
syBtein.  Bcaicles  this  chief  oxiiedition.  there  was  the  smaller  one  of 
the  Uiibi  of  Juuitgaflii  and  the  still  inoru  luiuuto  ojicvHtions  of  t  he  Itiiral 
of  Bhavuagnr  iigniiist  some  'of  his  weaker  neighbours.  The  great 
Ahiiiedabtid  expedition  had  loii^  been  an  annmil  grievance  and  was 
conducted  with  some  show  of  system  and  under  special  rulea  calh>d 
tho  liaj-ul'Mtdak.  Three  of  these  rules  are  of  importance,  and  seeca 
to  havo  been  generally  acquiesced  in  before  the  great  incursiona  of 
Bfibdji  and  Vithalriiv  at  the  beginning  of  the  uiuetecnth  century.  The 
first  was  that  the  piiraoiount  power  (by  which  was  meant  the  foreijfii 
govornment  which  was  ntrong enough  to  enforce  tribute  from  all  the 
chiefs)  had  authority  to  interfere  in  cases  of  dismombermont,  or  in 
proceedings  tending  to  the  depreciation  of  the  revenue  or  to  the 
disutemberment  of  any  tributary  state.  It  was  again  an  acknoiv* 
ledged  rule  tbiit  whiUt  the  uiulakgiri  expedition  of  the  jjaramounl 
power  was  in  motion  iio  other  army  shmitd  bo  in  the  field  through, 
out  tho  whole  province.  Tho  third  provision  was  not  so  well 
establirfhcdj  but  it  appears  to  hiive  been  understood  that  the  tribute 
from  each  state  should  bu  regulated  by  some  standard  of  former  date. 
Ill  practice,  however,  the  measure  of  the  Mardtha  demand  was  simply 
tho  power  to  enforce  payment. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  about  the  beginning  of  this  ccntnry 
the  re.sistanco  to  the  collection  of  tribute  was  stronger  towards  tho 
west  thiin  in  tho  oust  and  south  of  tho  province.  In  the  Main  K^ntliA 
the  lawlessness  of  the  Kuli  chiefs,  who  had  pstablished  themselves 
in  the  ravines  and  on  the  hills,  uecos.sitnted  the  employment  of  » 
military  force  for  collections.  In  ttie  neighbourhood  of  IJijjipnr  ijnd 
Kadi|  the  chiefs  would  not  pay  tribute  except  under  the  compolsioii 
of  a  siege  or  ndd,.  but  tho  uiulakgiri  system  only  reached  its  full 
development  west  of  Dliolka. 

From  these  explanatory  remarks  the  system  and  practice  of  tho 

Manlthda  can  bo  clearly  understood. 

The  Mordthas  found  their  way  to  Sorath  very  early  in  their  Gojarit 
career.  The  first  ruid  probably  took  place  about  1711,  when  tho 
Muhammadans  were  uccupied  near  AhmedAbad.  After  this  incof- 
sious  were  fiequeut,  and  uuder  Danuiji  tiaikwdr  became,  as  has  been 
seen  above,  annual.  This  leader  did  more.  He  took  to  wife  » 
diiUghler  of  tho  Gohil  chief  of  the  small  state  of  Lftthi  iu  east 
ci'utral  KAthidviida,  whose  dowry  in  land  gavo  Iiim  the  standpoint  he 
sought  in  the  heart  of  the  peninsula.  He  managed  also  to  secure 
his  position  in  what  are  known  as  the  Amreli  Mahals,  probably 
nnder  tho  force  of  circumstances  simuar  to  those  which  caused  the 
weaker  Rajputs  to  gravitate  towards  the  stronger  of  their  own  trilje. 
His  expedition  through  the  peninsula,  generally  as  near  the  time  of 
harvest  as  possible,  was  made  regularly  every  year  as  soon  as  ho  luid 
amassed  fk  sufficient  number  of  troops  on  the  mainland  to  admit  of  a 
force  being  detached  for  mulakgiri.  The  object  of  these  inroads 
was  plunder,  not  conquest ;  the  leaders  would  readily  havo  entered 
into  negotiations  for  the  payment  of  the  tribute  had  the  cbieftaioB 
been  disposed  to  treat  otherwise  than  after  defeat.    The  expenses 
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of  such  an  army  were  heavy,  and  the  more  so  as  the  time  dnriiig 
which  it  would  be  in  the  field  wns  quite  indefinite,  and  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  amount  of  resistance  offered.  In  more  than  one 
instance  the  Muratha  leaders,  wbo  usually  had  no  artillery  for  a 
siege,  were  obliged  to  regularly  beleaguer  a  town.  Early  in  this 
century  the  town  of  Mdlia  successfully  defended  itself  against  h 
reniatkubly  well  equipped  force  under  Bitbiiji,  and  the  Juntigiidh 
state  was  usually  avoided  by  tlio  Mariithds  as  much  as  possible  on 
account  of  the  time  it  would  take  to  reduce  its  army  to  terms. 

It  is  not  on  record  that  the  mulakgiri  force  habitually  devastated 
the  country  over  which  it  passed,  or  cansed  much  greater  bardsships 
to  the  rynts  than  are  inseparable  from  the  passage  of  an  army  in  the 
field.  There  are,  however,  well  authenticated  stories  of  the  depreda- 
•  tions  and  damage  committed  during  these  expeditions.  A  villsige  is 
said  to  have  been  deserted  by  order  of  the  hliumia  iti  order  that  the 
timber  of  its  houses  might  furnish  fuel  for  the  Mar^tha  army  on  its 
march.  Tortures  were  doubtless  inflicted  on  men  supposed  to  be  well 
off,  who  wore  suspected  to  have  hidden  their  property.  A  Wanitha 
army  was  usnally,  if  not  always,  ill  disciplined,  as  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Forbes,  an  eye  witness  of  the  campaigns  of  1775.^ 
From  the  saUoe  writer  ifc  is  learned  what  an  immense  proportion  the 
catnp  followers  bore  to  the  actual  combatants.  If  this  were  the  case 
in  a  real  campaign  against  a  formidable  and  active  enemy,  it  '\3 
likely  that  the  irresponsible  element  was  still  larger  in  an  expedi- 
tion like  this  of  mnlakgiri,  where  the  enemy  was  insignificant  and 
the  country  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  the  troops  have  been  credited  with  misconduct  that  should  in 
point  of  fact  bo  attributed  to  these  Piutibaris.  In  after  years,  when 
the  expeditions  were  conducted  systematically,  villages  on  the  line  of 
march  were  always  allowed  the  alternative  of  entortuiniug  a  pioneer 
or  two  as  a  sort  of  guarantee.  If  no  band/idri  of  this  sort  were 
accepted,  the  army  occupied  tht^  place.  In  many  rases  the  demands 
fur  siipfilioa  made  by  these  pioneers  were  so  exorbitant  that  tho 
villagers  preferred  to  compound  in  turn  with  them  also  for  their 
ab-sencc.  Another  method  by  which  a  chieftain  might  avoid  tho 
I  necessity  of  the  army's  pusaiug  through  his  territories  was  by  seudiug 
'  to  the  commander  of  the  expeditioii  an  envoy  empowered  to  treat 
,  for  the  amount  of  tribute  and  to  execute  a  provisional  guarantee  for 
its  future  liquidation.  This  deed  was  destroyed  on  tho  subsequent 
I      confirmation  by  the  chief  himself  of  the  agreement  for  the  sum  fixed. 

This  habit  of  taking  securities  in  all  engagements  was  so  prevalent 
in  all  parts  of  the  [jroviuce,  and  played  so  prominent  a  part  in   tho 
financialiadinini.strafion  of  the  Guikw^r'a  home  and  tributary  domains, 
L    that  ita  main  features  are  worth  describing. 

^ft  It  is  a  well  known  characteristic  of  Hindu  dealings  that  no  trans- 
^iM^tion  is  carried  on  by  two  parties  alone  if  a  third  cnn  posHibly  bo 
r    ifliSlggcdin,     This  practice  no  doubt  originated  in  the  former  insecure 
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state  of  society  wlieu  no  man  consiJered  Liraself  safe  in  person  or 
property  from  government  on  the  one  band  and  liis  neighbour 
on  the  other.  With  classes  like  Kolis  and  predatory  Rnjpnta,  the 
feeling  is  intelligtlile  enough,  and  from  these  it  spread  int:)  other 
branches  of  the  Hocioty.  To  such  a  pitch  was  distrust  carried  in 
the  envly  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  the  GaikwAr  himself 
could  find  no  one  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  him  without  the 
guarantee  of  one  of  his  own  subjects.  The  couseqnences  of  this 
practice  and  the  power  ib  threw  into  the  hands  of  the  Arab  merce- 
naries, who  were  the  principal  securities  for  the  public  debts,  are 
njattera  that  touch  the  history  of  the  Baroda  State  nithor  than  that 
of  the  proyiucp.  The  chiefs  in  their  dealings  employed  a  special  sort 
of  security  which  owed  its  validity  not  to  political  consideration  like 
that  of  the  Arab  Jamaddra  but  entirely  to  its  religions  and  traditional  . 
character. 

A  society  of  the  military  type  like  the  Kajpnt  bns  a  fendeucy 
towards  caste  and  privilege.  VVitliont  a  leafier  the  warlike  instincts 
of  the  tribe  would  not  carry  thera  beyond  petty  robberies  j  whilst 
with  a  leader  they  can  achieve  greater  exploits  of  valour  and  destruc- 
tion. The  successful  chief  then  is  idolized,  and  after  a  certain 
stage  the  privileges  of  the  chieftainship  become  hereditary.  Once 
this  system  is  established,  the  celebration  of  ancestors  follows^  and 
when  circnmstanceu  are  favonrabJe  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  here- 
ditary position,  the  genealogy  of  the  chief  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
iinportance,  and  the  person  entrusted  with  the  record  of  this  is 
vested  with  peculiar  sanctity.  It  is  the  genealogist's  duty  to  enter 
in  the  record,  not  only  the  direct  line  bat  the  names  of  the  more 
distant  relations  of  the  chief  by  whom  ho  is  retained,  and  also  to  be 
the  continual  chanter  of  the  glorious  deetls  of  their  common  ancestors. 
He  is  therefore  a  referee  of  the  liighest  authority  in  questions  of 
pedigree  or  of  the  partition  of  inht  ritance.  An  injury  to  his  person 
might  entail  the  loss  of  the  pedigree  of  the  ruling  family  (especially 
as  many  of  the  bards  kept  no  written  record)  and  thus  prodace  a 
nn'sfortune  which  would  be  felt  by  the  wlude  tribe.  The  chief, 
being  a  warrior,  must  take  his  chance  in  the  field  with  the  rest,  bot 
the  person  of  the  genealogist  was  sacred  and  inviolable.  Amongst 
the  Kajpnts  the  greatest  reverence  was  paid  to  purity  of  pedigree, 
and  each  principal  family  had  its  Bhfit  to  record  births  and  deaths 
amongst  its  members  and  to  stimulate  pride  in  their  lineage  by  the 
recital  of  the  wars  and  exploits  of  their  ancestors. 

These  Bhats  necessarily  multiplied  beyond  the  number  of  the 
families  that  could  entertain  them,  so  that  many  took  to  banking  and 
some  to  cultivation.  Surrounded  as  they  were  by  the  social  system 
of  the  HiuduB,  it  was  not  long  before  they  became  differentiated 
into  a  distinct  caste,  and  the  inviolability,  of  their  persons,  formerly 
due  only  to  respect  for  the  pedigree,  was  now  extended  to  the 
whole  tribe,  even  though  a  large  proportion  of  it  performed  none  of  • 
tire  duties  of  genealogists.  Similar  to  the  BliAts  in  many  respects,. 
notably  in  that  of  sacredness  of  person,  were  the  Chirans,  numerous 
in  KdtbiivSida,  where  they  had  founded  villages  and  lived  as  ordinary 
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cultivators.  This  tribe  also  cluimod  divine  origin  like  the  race 
whoso  aiioala  they  had  the  privilege  of  recording.  It  is  said  that 
Rdja  Todar  Mat^  the  celebrated  minister  of  the  Debli  cmpii-e^  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  practice  of  taking  these  Bhdts  hs  securities  for 
the  Rajput-'.  Tho  assertiou  is  possibly  true,  but  rests  merely  on 
tradition,  and  after  ages  usually  find  some  great  man  as  a  sponsor 
for  all  such  iunovutions.  It  ia  clear  however  that  for  many  years 
before  1807  uo  douHnjja  of  Kolia  or  Rajputs  with  the  state  or  with 
each  other  took  place  without  the  security  of  a  Uhnt  being  taken. 
This  practice  seems  to  have  been  a.s  prevalent  on  the  mainland  as  in 
the  peninsula,  tho  Kolis  having  doubtless  borrowed  it  from  their 
Rajpnt  neighbours  after  the  lihitts  had  become  a  separate  caste. 

Under  this  system  the  Bhats  acquired  considerable  wealth,  as 
they  usually  demanded  a  percentage  on  the  amount  for  which  they 
became  security.  There  are  instances  in  which  they  presumed  upon 
the  strength  of  their  engagements  and  sacred  character  to  bully  or 
dictate  to  their  employer.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  Rdva!  of  BhAv- 
nagar  in  1808,  which  is  also  interesting  in  another  way,  as  showing 
how  the  spirit  of  industry  and  commerce  tends  to  sap  the  old  observ- 
ances which  have  their  roots  in  superstition.  This  chief  engaged  in 
trade,  fostered  merchants,  and  increased  his  revenue.  When  his  secu- 
rity, a  BhStj  got  troublesome  and  interfering,  he  applied  to  the  power 
to  whom  he  paid  tribute  to  have  the  old  security  bond  cancelled  aud 
a  fresh  one  taken  on  his  own  personal  responsibility.  In  doing  this 
he  seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  nothing  but  his  appreciation  of 
the  modern  code  of  commercial  honour 

To  return  to  the  mulal'iiiri.  The  tribnto  for  which  preliminary 
security  had  been  taken  seems  to  have  fluctuated  from  year  to  year, 
but  alweys  with  reference  to  »  fixed  standard  It  was  one  of  the 
MarAtha  rules  never  to  recede  from  a  former  demand  test  they 
should  be  thereby  setting  up  a  precedent  for  future  years.  They 
preferred  to  secure  a  year  or  two's  arrears  at  the  full  rate  to  the 
payment  of  alt  the  arrears  due  at  a  reduced  rate.  , 

In  spite  of  this  fiction  of  a  settled  jama  or  tribute,  tho  MarAthas, 
when  they  had  a  sufficient  force  at  their  back,  invariably  demanded 
ft  larger  sum,  the  excess  being  called  khnra-jdt  or  extra  distinct 
from  the  actual  tribute.  This  ingenious  plan  of  increasing  the 
collections  originated,  it  is  sa-id,  with  ShivrSni  Gttrdi,  and  wag 
carried  out  scrupulously  by  both  Babiji  and  Vithalr^v  in  their 
tours.  In  fact  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  old  system  Vithalrdv 
had  so  good  a  force  with  him  that  the  extra  demand  formed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  tribute  collected  and  had  been  paid  only 
under  strong  protest.  The  British  bad  not  long  been  established  in 
Rdnpur,  Gogha,*nd  Dhandhuka  before  a  few  petty  chiefs  of  GohilvAd 
and  Sorath  applied  to  the  Resident  at  Baroda  for  protection  against 
the  mulakgiri  of  the  Nawib  of  Jiioagadh  and  the  Kival  of  Bhdvuagar, 
offering  to  cede  tho  sovereignty  of  their  states  to  the  BriFish  on  con- 
dition that  certain  rights  and  priTileges  were  preserved  to  the  chiefs 
and  their  familiev*.  The  conditions  they  named  were  not  such  as  were 
likely  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  tho  British  Government,  and  do 
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not  seem  tn  have  received  much  consideration.  The  proposals  had, 
however,  the  effect  of  drawing  the  ftttention  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment towards  the  state  of  Kdlhidv^da,  and  permission  to  aid  the  mulak- 
giri  of  tire  Gilikwir  by  detaching  a  few  companies  of  British  troops 
was  iiccotdcd  by  the  .Supremo  Government.  The  outbreak  of 
hostilities  witb  Siudiu  led  to  the  wliole  question  as  to  the  best  means  of 
colloctintj  the  tribute  being  for  a  time  deferred.  The  iuterual  dis- 
putes of  some  of  {lie  more  tuibuh-nt  states,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
gave  the  Resident  an  opportunity  of  sending  an  envoy  to  one 
or  two  courts  tn  see  how  matters  stood,  and  to  open  a  way  for  a 
settleuioiit  in  conjunction  with  the  Gilikwar.  Affairs  at  Baroda,  aa 
meutiouod  above  (pnge  41*?),  detained  the  Resident  there  till  1807, 
in  whitib  year  he  joined  VitbalrAv's  army  with  a  British  contingent, 
at  a  place  in  the  Morvi  state. 

Before  treating  directly  with  the  chiefs  a  circular  was  .sent  round  to 
all  of  tlieiu  both  hy  the  Gilikwtir's  agent  and  by  Colonel  Walker  the 
Residt'ut,  containing  the  bitsis  of  the  proposals  with  regard  to  the 
tribute  about  to  be  submitted  to  theiu.  The  position  of  the  British 
Guvernmeut  throughout  this  negotiation  is  not  clearly  defined; 
Vithidrav  iu  his  circular  mentions  indeed  that  a  British  force  was 
•with  his  own,  but  urges  the  chiefs  to  come  to  a  settlement  entirely 
with  the  governiuont  be  represented.  Colonel  Walker's  note  waa 
longcrj  more  explicit,  and  coufiliatury,  but  afc  the  same  time  assumes 
a  tone  of  protection  and  superiority.  The  replies  of  the  chiefs  were 
various,  and,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  show  that  they  regarded  the  British 
Guvernment  as  the  chief  mover  in  those  negotiations:  They  were 
probably  aware  of  the  position  in  which  tho  engagements  of  the 
Gdikwiir  had  placed  him  with  reference  to  the  British,  aad  for  some 
yeiirs  had  had  the  latter  as  their  neighbours  iu  the  east  of  the  penin- 
Bula.  They  were  thoruforo  not  able  at  once  to  take  in  the  whole 
scope  of  the  action  of  the  British  Govcrnraent  in  the  tribute  qncstioo. 

Jlauy  seenied  to  take  tho  note  as  a  preliminary  to  a  mulakgiri 
on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Conipsmy.  The  Rjija  of  Mdlia,  who 
had  just  been  causing  disturbances  iu  the  douiiuions  of  all  hia 
neighbours,  had  repulsed  Bib^ji  and  permitted  tho  self-immolation 
of  a  Bhdt  rather  than  fulfil  an  engagement,  openly  proposed  a  joint 
exjiedition  across  the  Ran  to  plunder  Kachh  and  Sindh.  From 
the  inquiries  made  by  the  Resitlent  and  from  infurnmtion  gathered 
from  the  Gnikwdr's  accounts,  it  was  anticipated  that  separate  engage- 
ments need  only  be  entered  icto  with  the  twenty-nine  chiefs  to 
whom  the  circular  invitation  had  been  issued,  provided,  that  tho 
rights  and  ioteresta  of  subordiuate  members  of  the  Chciyiid  were 
clearly  defined  in  the  agreement.  When,  however,  these  rights 
came  to  be  investigated  in  tho  light  of  the  peculiar  rules  of 
Rajput  inheritance,  it  was  found  that  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fiftj-threo  per.sons  had  a  claim  to  settle  independently  of  each 
other  for  l^heir  tribute.  This  greatly  prolonged  the  settlement,  but 
at  last  the  agreements  were  all  framed  on  one  principle.  The 
amount  settled  was  determinjad  by  a  close  scrutiny  of  tho  collections 
of  past  years,  and  Colonel  Walker  found  it  advisable  to  make  great 
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re<luctiona  in  tbe  item  of  extras  or  fchardjatf  for  wliicb  the  later 
Gdukwar  eoUectorg  had  such  predilcctiou.  The  eogngemyuts  wcm'O 
of  the  following  nature. 

Firsfcj  the  chief  bound  himself  his  heirs  and  successors  to  pay  .it 
Baroda  each  year  the  tribute  iixed  iu  perpetuity  in  1807.  He  also 
procured  a  counter  security  for  this  payment  who  engaged  himself 
in  this  capacity  for  ten  ycarp.  Tho  Honoiirablo  Compuny's  goveru- 
nieot  had  then  to  become  eecurity  oa  the  part  of  the  Gdikwctr  for 
the  fixity  of  tho  tribute  demanded.  This  participation  of  the 
British  iu  tha  engagement  was  iuaisted  upon  by  tbe  chiefs,  and 
in  all  probability  Culoiiel  Walker  was  not  averse  from  admitting  it. 
Having  thus  arranged  for  tiie  payment  of  the  tribute  and  guaran- 
teed the  amount  to  be  deniHDded>  it  was  proposed  to  take  measures 
to  prevent  internal  quarrels  bytweeu  tho  chiefs  theraselvea.  The 
object  of  a  fixed  settlement  was  simply  to  remove  the  necessity  for 
overrunning  the  country  from  time  to  time  with  an  irregular  army 
and  to  protect  the  chiefs  against  extortion.  It  was  found  that  if 
the  army  of  the  paramount  power  were  removed,  all  means  of  keep- 
ing order  in  the  province  would  be  lust,  and  the  internecine  feuds 
of  tho  chiefs  would  soon  destroy  the  good  effects  of  the  permaticut 
settlement  by  materially  altering  tho  then  existing  position  of  the 
weaker  feudatories  and  rendering  them  unable  to  pay  the  tribute. 
It  was  also  tho  wish  of  the  British  Government  to  bring  about 
8ueh  a  state  of  things  in  Katbifivada  that  the  presence  of  »n  artny 
trj  control  tho  chiefs  would  be  vvhully  uncalled-for  and  that  iho 
chiefs  themselves  would  co-operate  to  keep  order  and  maintain  the 
permanent  settlement. 

A  second  agreement  therefore  was  called  for  from  each  eiguatory 
state  of  the  nature  of  a  security  for  good  and  peaceful  conduct. 
The  counter  security  to  this  was  usually  that  of  anuthor  chief.  This 
bond  was  perpetual,  On  the  execution  of  both  these  engagements 
tho  chief  received  a  parvdna  or  guarantee  that  the  (jAikwiir 
government  would  not  take  from  him  more  than  the  tribute  agreed 
upuu,  and  to  this  deed  tbe  countorsignaturo  of  the  Resident  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Government  was  affixed.  This  guarantee,  like 
the  promise  of  the  chief  himself,  was  apparently  given  iu  perpetuity. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  amount  of  tribute  was  fixed  permanently, 
but  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  renew  the  security  every  teu 
years.  It  is  also  remarkable  that,  except  in  ihe  failzaf)! in  or  bond 
lor  good  behaviour,  the  natue  of  the  Peshwa's  government,  the 
rights  of  which  over  the  tribute  had  only  been  temporarily  alienated, 
does  not  appear.  The  total  amount  of  the  tribute  thus  settled  was 
Rs.  9,79,883. 

By  means  of  these  engagements  the  relations  of  i!ie  tribntariea 
to  their  paramount  power  were  made  a  matter  of  conti-act,  instead  of 
as  heretofore  a  series  of  uncertain  and  arbitrary  exactions  jjependent 
upon  the  respective  means  of  coercion  and  resistance. 

I  Seven  years  of  the  lease  granted  to  the  Gdikwar  in  1804  by  the 
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the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  about  the  Kdthiavada  tribute 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  officially  communicated  to  the  Peshwa'« 
governraent.  It  was  not  until  I S15,  when  the  Resident  at  Poona 
was  trying  to  procure  the  reuewal  of  the  lease  for  the  G^ikwAr,  that 
an  nccoutib  of  the  settlement  was  drawn  up  in  a  draft  agreement 
which  the  Resident  submitted  to  Bdjirdv.  In  this  draft  the 
curious  mistake  was  made  of  mentioning  the  settlement  instead  of 
Only  the  security  bond  as  decennial.  The  Peshwa,  whose  policy  was 
to  protract  negotiations,  submitted  iu  his  turn  a  second  draft  which 
he  said  he  was  willing  to  tsigu.  In  this  he  seized  at  once  on  cbe 
supposition  that  the  tribute  was  Gxed  only  for  ten  years  and  stipu- 
lated for  an  increase  at  the  expiration  of  that  period.  He  also 
demanded  that  certain  extra  collections  should  be  refunded  by 
the  Giiikwir,  and  assumed  the  British  Government  to  have  become 
security  for  the  tribute  owed  by  the  chiefs  to  his  own  governuient. 

It  was  evident  that  no  accord  would  be  reached  on  the  lines  of 
either  of  these  draft  agreements  as  they  stood.  Before  others  were 
prepared,  Gangiidha^r  Shdstri  bad  been  murdered  and  the  treaty  of 
June  1817  was  a  completed    act,     leaving    further    negotiations 

unnecessary. 

Meanwhile  the  tribute  since  the  expiry  of  the  farm  of  1804  kad 
been  collected  by  a  joint  British  and  Gaikwdr  expedition,  for  it  was 
found  that  partly  from  their  own  disputes  and  partly  owing  to  the 
instigation  of  the  agents  of  Bajiriv,  the  chiefs  were  little  disposed 
to  act  up  to  the  engagements  of  1S07,  eitber  with  respect  to 
tribute  or  good  conduct.  The  Peshwa,  whose  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  peninsula  had  been  constantly  discouraged,  declined 
to  trouble  himself  to  collect  the  tribute,  the  responsibility  of 
which  ho  asserted  rested  entirely  upon  the  British  and  Gitikw^r 
governments.  He  subsequently  ceded  the  tribute  to  the  British 
Governraont  on  account  of  military  expenses.  After  his  fall  in 
1819  hit!  territories,  includinir  the  rights  in  Gujardt,  fell  to  the 
Briti.sli  Government,  and  in  1820  the  Gaikwdr  arranged  that  the 
whole  of  the  KfLthiJlvdda  tribute,  e-KCept  that  due  from  the  districts 
directly  subonliuato  to  Baroda,  should  be  collected  by  the  agency 
of  the  British. 

Turning  to  the  events  on  the  mainland,  we  find  that  soon  after 
Colonel  Walker's  return  fiom  the  Katbiiviida  expedition,  he 
introduced  the  KdtbiAvada  tribute  system  into  the  Mahi  Ktintha,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Sitaram  Rdvji  and  the  anti-English 
parly  in  the  DarbAr, 

The  territory  ceded  for  tbc  payment  of  the  British  contingent  in 
1805  was  found  to  yield  less  revenue  than  bad  been  anticipated,  ao 
in  1808  a  treaty  supplementary  to  the  consolidating  one  of  1805 
was  drawn  up,  allotting  additional  assignments  amounting  to  about 
1,76,108  ^rupees  to  the  British.  This  revenue  was  derived  partly 
from  alienated  villages  in  Nadidd,  Mahudha,  Dholka,  M&tar,  and 
near  the  Ranjar  Ghdt.  The  ghdsddna  or  tribute  of  Bhtlvnagar 
was  also  made  over  by  this  agreement.     With  regard  to  this  latter 
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flcquisition,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  agreement  is  drftwu  up  in 
the  name  of  the  Honoarablo  Company  nlone.  and  not  in  that  of  the 
British  Government  on  account  of  A'nandrav  Gaikwir.  It  also 
ditters  from  other  engagements  of  a  similar  nature  in  containing  a 
provision  against  the  eoutiugency  of  future  irregular  demands 
being  made  by  the  Peehwa's  army.  The  reason  for  this  distinction 
is  evidently  that  the  BhAvnagar  contribution  was  not  part  of  tho 
Kathiavdda  revenue  farmed  to  the  Giikwar  by  Bdjirav,  and  waa 
thus  not  divisible  on  tho  expiration  of  the  lease.  The  right  to  this 
tribute  rested  with  the  British  by  virtue  of  the  previous  cession  of 
Gogha,  of  which  sub-division  the  fifty  nine  villages  of  the 
Bbivnagar  Bhaydd  formed  part. 

Next  year  the  Okhdmandal  chiefs,  who  had  not  come  under  the 
settlement  of  1807,  were  driven  to  engage  not  to  continue  their 
pimtical  depredations  along  the  coast,  and  to  ftdnoit  one  Sundarji 
iShivji  as  Resident  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  The 
Guikwitr  government  then,  too,  seems  to  have  become  their  counter 
security,  nn  arrangement  which  led  to  mistmderstandinga  a  short 
while  afterwards. 

In  1811,  some  disturbances  in  Navdnag^r  and  Junagadh  and 
syiifptoms  of  discontent  in  Okhamandal  took  the  ReBident  from 
Baroda  into  the  peninsula  with  part  of  the  British  contingent. 

The  J&m  of  Navanagnr  had  got  involfed  in  pecuniary  transac- 
tions with  the  Rav  of  Kachh,  and  the  British  Government  had 
mediated  with  a  view  of  arranging  for  the  repayment  by  gradual 
instalments.  The  J5m,  however,  repudiated  all  the  engagements 
of  18'>7  both  as  regards  the  debt  and  tho  tribute,  ejected  the 
Gaik war's  agent  from  his  dominions,  and  prepared  for  war.  Ho 
ftlHo  began  to  incite  the  neighbuuriug  chiefs  to  joiu  in  sweeping 
out  tho  paramount  power  from  the  whole  of  Kttthidvjtda,  It  waa 
not  till  after  a  considerable  show  of  force  that  ho  laid  down  his 
arms  and  carae  to  terms.  Captain  Carnac,  the  Resident,  got  him  to 
submit  the  Kachh  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  after  fixing  them  at  Rf".  4,33,830,  Captain  Carnac  made 
an  arrangement  similar  to  that  originally  intended. 

There  remained  the  question  of  a  disputed  succession  in  JunoTgadh. 
Bahddur  Khdn,  son  of  a  slave  girl,  was  put  forward  in  opposition  to 
a  younger  aspirant,  SaMbat  KliAn,  repnt-ed  to  be  the  son  of  a 
lady  of  the  Kddhanpur  house.  The  Baroda  government  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Resident  had  admitted  the  claims  of  the  latter. 
On  a  report,  however,  by  tho  Assistaufc  Resident  in  Kjithidvdda. 
Captain  Cnrnac  was  induced  to  alter  his  opinion  and  to  support 
Bahtidur  Khan,  on  the  grounds  that  Salnbat  Kh^u  was  a  spurioaa 
child,  and  that  Bahddur  was  ready  to  make  concessions  of  value  to 
the  Gdikwir  government,  Tho  Bombay  Council,  however,  dis- 
avowed all  couutenancQ  of  the  cluims  of  Bahadur  Khdu*  and  the 
matter  was  let  drop. 

In  the  year  1812  the  Gtftkwufr   had   paid  off   the  pecuniary  loan 
borrowed  in   1803  from  the   British  Government,  but  there    still 
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remained  the  debts  fur  which  that  government  had  become  bhandari 
or  security  in  place  of  the  ejected  jamddJra  of  tlie  Arab  force. 
These  claims  could  not  be  paid  off  for  at  least  two  years  longer,  so 
that  for  that  period  the  Resident  was  ordered  to  maintain  the  sama 
close  supervision  of  Baroda  a£Fairs  as  heretofore. 

The  next  two  years  were  spent  chiefly  in  discussions  with  the  Pc 
government  about  the  old  claims  by  the  Peshwa  on  the  Gaikwlir's 
estate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  Ihe  time  of  his  death,  Ddni^ji  hfui 
not  paid  up  nearly  all  that  he  had  Iwund  himself  in  1753  to  pay. 
On  the  other  haod  there  had  been  at  least  six  intermediate  compacts 
between  the  Peshwa  and  various  members  of  the  Giiikwilr  fiamilj. 
Amongst  others  was  that  of  1768  fixing  the  arrears  of  the  prerions 
three  years,  that  of  3778  and  of  1781,  by  the  tenth  clause  of  which 
Fatehsingh  was  excused  payment  of  arrears  for  the  time  daring 
which  he  was  engaged  in  hostilities  against  Rdghobii.  Then  came  the 
agreement  with  GovindiAv  in  1797,  to  which  a  sort  of  debit  and 
credit  account  is  appended. 

The  Peshwa  had  been  content,  for  retoons  that  have  been  shown 
above,  to  let  these  claims  lie  dormant  during  the  currency  of  the  ten 
years'  farm.  But,  as  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  this  agreement 
became  imminent,  he  gradually  opened  more  frequent  communications 
with  the  Baroda  council,  using  these  claims  as  a  pretext  for  sounding 
the  disposition  of  the  chief  officials  and  ascertaining  their  feelings 
especially  towards  the  British  Government.  When  the  negotiations 
for  the  Bettleraent  of  these  claims  were  fairly  net  on  foot,  ho  used 
evpry  possible  means  to  protract  them  till  he  had  tinally  decided  what 
he  should  do  in  1814,  when  the  AhmeddbAd  farm  expired. 

It  was  easy  for  BAjirav  to  discover  who  were  the  malcontents  at  the 
Baroda  Court.  Sitardm,  the  adopted  son  of  Ravji  App5ji,  having 
been  found  both  incompetent  and  untrustworthy  in  the  managemeni 
of  affairs,  had  been  practically  removed  from  any  post  of  influence  in 
the  council,  and  was  moreover  chafing  at  the  rerusal  of  the  British 
Government  to  recognize  him  in  the  same  way  as  tltey  had  done 
his  father.  He  had  also  been  supen^eded  as  Suba  of  K^thi^vdda  by 
Vitbalrdv  Dovaji.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  finding  that  he 
had  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  the  older  court  party  against 
the  authority  of  the  Rtisideut  and  of  his  native  agent,  he  either 
himself  opened  communications  with  BAjirav  or  readily  listened  to 
the  counsels  sent  to  him  direct  from  Poona.  Before  long,  agents 
were  sent  to  the  Peshwa's  Court  by  Takhtbdi,  wife  of  AnandrAv,  with 
instructions,  it  is  supposed,  to  thwart  all  the  proposals  and  designs 
of  Gangadhar  Shfiatrt,  who  had  been  recently  sent  as  envoy  by  the 
Gaikwdr  council  of  administration.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Peshwa^a  claims  was  the  count-er-demand  made  by  the 
Baroda  government  on  account  of  Broach,  which  had  been  disposed 
of  without  the  G^ikw^r's  consent,  and  also  on  accouut  of  the  damage 
caused  by  the  inroads  of  A'ba  Shelukar,  when  accredited  agent  of 
Bajir^v  in  Gujurdt. 

There  ia  no  need  to  detail  here  the  events  that  took  place  in  Poona 
during  these  nogotiatiuna.     On  the  expiration  of  the  farm  in  1814," 
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Bdjir^v  appointed  Trimbakji  Deugle  Sarsuba  of  AbraedilbJld.  Tha 
latter,  however,  di<l  not  leave  Poonaj  where  his  presence  was 
indispensable  to  his  master,  but  sent  agents  with  iostructions 
rather  of  a  political  than  of  a  liecal  nature.  He  himself  undertook 
the  task  of  disposing  of  GangJldliar  Shfistri,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
assassinated  at  Pandbarpur  in  July  1815. 

Meanwhile  the  Jiitn  of  Navanagar  had  died  leaving  a  disputed  buc- 
oeasion.  The  chief's  KhavAs  or  family  slaves,  instigated  probably 
by  agents  from  Ahmeddbtid,  began  to  usurp  the  government,  and 
the  whole  question  was  submitted  by  the  I>»rbdr  to  the  Peshwa  as 
being  lord  paramount.  The  Ahmeddbad  coinraauder  sent  a  body 
of  two  hundred  cavalry  to  Navanagar,  but  before  they  could  arrive, 
the  KhavAs'  revolt  had  been  quelled  by  a  British  force  detached  from 
the  contingent.  They  therefore  dispersed  through  the  province 
inciting  discontent  and  revolt  amongst  the  Jats  and  Kiithia.  In 
Kaira  they  instigated  a  tribe  of  Kolis  to  attack  the  British  lines  by 
night.  Sitdrdm  Ravji's  adherents  also  collected  a  force  at  Dhar, 
a  state  well-known  for  lending  itself  for  such  purposes,  and  kept 
the  frontier  in  confusion.  Severe  measupes  at  Poona  and  Baroda 
Boou  put  au  end  to  this  state  of  things,  and  at  last  Trimbakji  Dengle 
was  surrendered  to  the  British  Government  to  answer  for  his  share 
in  the  murder  of  Gangddhar  Shdstri.  The  discussion  of  the 
Giiikwsir's  debts,  however,  was  carried  on  all  through  the  year  at 
Poona,  whilst  BajirAv  was  maturing  his  then  vacillating  plans  for 
extirpating  the  British  from  tho  west  of  India. 

In  1816  the  chiefs  of  Okhilmandal  again  betook  themselves  to 
piracy.  Their  territory  was  occupied  by  a  British  force.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  18U9  the  Gaikwar's  government  had  become 
counter  security  for  these  chiefs,  but  owing  to  the  diatancs  of  thedia- 
ti-ict  from  a  railitary  post,  the  Baroda  authorities  found  themselves 
unable  to  spare  troops  enough  to  put  a  check  on  the  misconduct  of 
their  tributaries.  In  a.d.  ISltf,  at  the  time  of  occupation,  the  Bombay 
Government  informed  tho  Baroda  administration  that  they  had  no 
wish  to  permanently  establish  themselves  at  so  distant  a  spot,  which 
contained,  moreover,  a  much  frequented  shrine  of  Hindu  worship, 
ttud  that  they  were  willing  to  put  the  G^ikwdr  in  poa-iession  if  he 
would  engage  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  force  in  the  district  to  protect 
tho  neighbouring  ports  and  shores  from  the  pirates  and  wreckers 
that  infested  the  island  of  DwdrkA  and  the  adjoining  mainland. 
The  Bombay  Government  made  a  point  of  asserting  on  this  occasion, 
in  opposition  apparently  to  some  proposal  by  the  Baroda  Barbdr, 
that  they  could  not  admit  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  become 
eecnrity  or  counter-security  gave  any  preferential  right  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  country.  Finally,  the  GAikwdr  government  agreed 
to  the  condition  proposed,  and  the  district  was  made  over  to  them. 

In  the  same  year  (a.d.  1816)  British  aid  was  invokod  by  the 
Nawiib  of  JunAgadh  who  was  oppressed  by  a  too  powerful  miniater» 
backed  by  the  Arab  mercenaries.  After  a  settlement  of  this  dispute 
had  beou  satisfactorily  brought  about,  the  Nawab,  fn  gratitude, 
waiveJ  his  rights  to  tribute  over  the  territories  recently  ceded  to 
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ti)0  British  iu  the  peainsnk,  where  bis  futnily  bod  formerly  ^eat 
influence  and  ooosiderable  property.  The  escape  of  Trimbskji 
Dengle  from  ThAna,  and  the  subsequeut  attempts  of  the  Peshwa  to 
prevent  the  re-capture  of  his  favourite  and  to  re-unite  the  Mar^thn 
oonfederacy,  led  to  the  execution  of  a  fresh  treaty  on  June  13tb, 
1817,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  Supretn«  Government. 

It  was  intended  to  bind  the  Peshwa  iu  such  a  way  that  be  could 
never  again  enjoy  the  ascendancy  amongst  the  Mai-atha  chiefs  to 
which  ho  aspired.  The  Resident  at  Poena  took  thia  opportunity 
of  alao  putting  an  end  to  the  discu.ssioQs  about  the  mutual  claims 
on  each  other  by  the  Poona  and  Baroda  governments.  The 
Peshwa  agreed  to  abandon  all  claims  on  any  territory  in  possession 
of  the  GdikwAr  and  to  accept  an  annual  puvnient  of  fonr  l^bs 
of  rupees  in  satia  fact  ion  of  all  previous  debts.  The  farm  of 
Qujardt  was  made  perpetual  to  the  (idikwdr  on  the  payment  of  four. 
and  a  half  liikha  anutinlly,  but  the  KjitbiAvada  tribute  was  made  over 
to  the  British  Government  in  liquidation  of  military  expensed.  The 
latter  Government,  by  this  treaty,  also  entered  into  possession  of 
the  Peshwa's  revenue  in  Gujarfit,  except  that  of  UlpAd,  wliicb  had 
been  apsigned  to  a  favourite  officer.  AH  the  Peshwa  a  rights  north 
of  the  Narbada  were  also  ceded. 

These  conditions  necessitated  a  rcndjugtment  of  the  agreements 
with  the  GAikwdr.  On  Novembpr  1817,  a  definitive  treaty,  after- 
wards snpplementt'd  by  one  of  November  1818,  was  executed 
between  the  Baroda  and  British  Governments.  The  force  furnished 
by  the  former  atate  was  found  inefficient  and  the  employment  of  a 
larger  body  of  British  troops  was  therefore  necessary.  To  pay  for 
these  the  tjaikwar  ceded  his  share  in  the  fort  of  Abmeddbfid  and 
the  districts  immediately  surrnimding  that  city.'  He  also  made  over 
some  districts  near  Sural,  and  the  town  uf  Utnreth  in  Kaira  with 
the  whole  of  the  rights  acquired  liy  the  peipctiial  farm  of  Ahraeddb^d. 
The  British  remitted  the  muglddi  or  dues  token  by  the  Mawibs  of 
Surat  on  the  Gaiikwrtr's  possessions  near  that  city.  OkluimAndal 
having  now  been  paciiied^  was  also  given  up  to  the  Giiikwar,  but 
revolted  four  mouths  afterwards  and  was  not  again  subdued  for  a 
considerable  time. 

At  the  final  settlement  of  the  dominions  of  the  Inte  Peshwa  in 
1819,  the  whole  of  his  rights  in  Gujarat  passed  iu  sovereignty  to 
the  British,  who  remitted  the  four  lakhs  due  from  the  GfiikwAr  in 
composition  of  arrears  claimed  by  Bjijirav.  The  next  year  a  special 
inquiry  was  made  into  the  respective  shares  of  the  Peshwa  and 
Baroda  governments  in  the  KiithiAvA^a  tribute  and  in  the  extra 
allowance  levied  by  tho  Giiikwar  called  gkns-dana  allowance.  In 
the  course  of  tliis  inquiry  so  many  abuses  of  power  and  instances 
of  extortion  on  tho  part  of  the  GSikw^r's  oflBcers  were  brought  to 
light,  that  the  Bombay  Government  on  these  grounds,  and  on 
account  also  of  the  general  deterioration  in  the  province  since  the 
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QAikwdr's  troops  were  afcationed  there,  prevailed  upon  Sayajirdv, 
■^bo  had  now  succeedocl  to  tlie  tlirone,  to  lot  the  duty  of  collection 
be  undortnkeii  and  superintended  by  a  Britisb  officer  statioued  io 
Kdthiilvdd'i,  who  should,  however,  employ  the  Gaikwdr'a  troops  on 
occasions  oE  ueceasity,  A  similar  (irruugeineut  was  made  with  regard 
to  the  Mahi  KAutha,  where  the  effects  of  the  settlement  of  181 1  had 
been  much  weakened  by  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  G^ikwar'a 
troops  stationed  there.  'J'he  adiniTiistratiou  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  province  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British  and  tho  period  of 
MarifLtha  asccDdancy  came  to  an  end. 

It  remains  to  review  goneratly  the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
the  Mfiriltha  connection  with  Gujardt,  the  chief  events  in  which 
have  been  chronicled  above.  The  moat  prominent  feature  hafl 
already  been  indicated  at  tbebefr^innioo;^  of  this  section  and  is  appar- 
ent throughout  th*i  whole  narrative.  It  is,  iu  fact,  the  small  space 
in  history  occupied  during  this  period  by  the  pooplcj  corapired  with 
the  share  appropriated  to  tho  actions  of  tlie  government  and  it» 
deleg^itos.  The  rensona  for  this  are  a-s  easily  seen  as  the  fact  itself. 
From  first  to  Inst  the  MarAtha  interests  in  Gujardt  were,  except  at 
one  or  two  special  junctures,  simply  pecuniary  ones.  In  comparison 
with  other  countries  within  reach  of  MardtLa  arms,  Gujarat  has 
always  had  a  very  large  propi>rtion  of  inhabitants  enjfaged  in  com- 
merce and  raanufucturirig  industries.  It  was  the  object  of  oivdji 
to  p^et  as  much  booty  as  he  could  and  carry  it  away  then  and  there  ; 
hence  the  commercial  classes  and  manufacturers  presented  the  most 
fevourable  opportunities  for  pillaj^e,  and  tho  aw-riculturLsts  were  at 
first  only  mulcted  iufurage  and  provi.sious.  Rapidity  of  action  was 
another  of  aivflji's  aims,  so  not  only  were  his  visits  short  and 
their  effects  tran.sitory,  but  all  his  booty  conaisted  of  property  that 
could  be  carried  awuy  by  hia  horsemen.  No  women  or  followers 
accotripaniod  his  expeditions,  no  prisoners  were  made  excepting  the 
few  who  could  nlTord  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom.  Torture  was  resorted 
to  only  whim  tho  captive  was  suspected  of  havinj;r  concealed  his 
treasure.  Cows  women  and  cultivators  were,  accordJnc;'  to  Sivdji'a 
system,  exempted  from  cuptui'o.  As-signrnents  on  revenue  were 
seUlom  made  by  him  for  fear  of  weakening  his  own  authority. 
Subsequently  the  Mardtha  demands  became  more  regular  and  assum- 
ed the  form  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  revenue.  The  sar-deshmuk/ii 
and  chautk  were  supposed  to  bo  calculated  on  the  standard  assess- 
ment so  as  to  avoid  subsequent  claims  as  tribute  or  over-collection. 
In  reality,  however,  they  consisted  of  &  fixed  share  in  actual  collec* 
tions  together  with  whatever  extras  the  officer  in  charge  could  manage 
to  extort,  and  which  were,  of  courso,kepfc  undefined  in  any  agreement. 
The  expeditions,  too,  moved  more  leisurely  and  in  greater  force. 
The  passes  and  roads  in  their  rear  were  protected  by  their  own  com- 
rades, BO  that  the  booty  could  be  brought  to  the  Dakhan  in  carts, 
and  more  bulky  property  therefore  was  removed  thai»  in  former 
times.  The  times,  too,  when  the  demands  were  likely  to  bo  made 
were  known  to  the  headmen  of  the  district  and  village,  so  that  the 
cultivators  could  be  pressed  beforehand  to  furnish  their  share  of  the 
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contributions.  The  exbortion  by  this  means  passed  from  the  com* 
iKcrcial  diiases  down  to  the  agriculturists,  the  latter  having  also  the 
burden  oE  supporting  a  larger  and  more  cuDabroua  array  for  a  longer 
period. 

When  the  power  of  the  Dibhdde  and  hia  deputy  the  G^ikwir  WM 
fairly  established,  a  regular  system  of  administration  was  introdnced. 
It  will  be  rerrieraberod  that  by  the  treaty  of  1 729  as  few  Mardtha 
officers  were  to  be  employed  as  possible  beyond  those  necessary  to  col- 
lect the  DdbhAde's  share  of  the  revenue.  lu  consequence,  however,  of 
the  internal  struggles  of  the  Muhamraadaa  chiefs,  this  minimum  quota 
grew  to  be  a  large  establiihnient,  with  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  alienations  and  assignments  for  the  support  of  the  officers  and  their 
religious  institutions  which  the  weakness  of  the  central  power  haii 
allowed  to  become  cuwtoTnary.  The  Dabhdde  himself  was  non-resident 
iind  his  deputy  usually  being  too  valuablo  an  assistant  to  be  spared 
from  the  areua  of  Dakhan  politics,  the  collection  was  left  to  sub- 
deputies  and  their  subordinates,  who  in  turn  delegated  a  great  part  of 
their  duties  to  village  otBcers  and  even  to  strangers.  The  Dibh^des, 
who  were  throughout  more  interested  in  the  Dakhan  than  in  Gujarat, 
had,  no  doubt,  an  idea  of  raising  up  a  power  in  the  latter  province  in 
opposition  to  the  administration  of  the  Peshwa,  which  was  conducted 
purely  by  Brilhmau  agency.  It  was  soon  evident,  however^  that  all 
that  could  be  done  politically  with  Oujiuiit  was  to  make  it  a  treasury 
for  the  support  of  schemes  that  hud  to  be  carried  out  in  the  Bukhan. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  (acih'ties  the  country  atForded  for 
comniorco  and  manufactures  both  tended  to  make  it  unlikely  to  be- 
come u  field  for  recniiting.  The  inhnbitants  of  the  towns  had  fixi 
and  lucrative  occupations;  the  cultivators  were  mostly  of  o  elasfli 
which  on  ae^'ouut  of  the  fertiliity  of  their  land  neither  Alnhammadun 
nor  Mardtha  had  been  able  to  impoverish.  The  Mai'&this  bad 
still  to  seek  for  soldiers  in  the  rugged  and  barren  country  on  the 
Ghats  and  in  the  Konkan,  where  the  people  could  only  look  for  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence  if  they  remained  at  home.  The  warlike 
tribes  of  Gujarat  wore,  as  has  been  alreaily  seen,  too  proud  by  birth 
and  position  to  engage  themselves  to  fight  for  any  but  their  own 
race  and  interest.  The  aboriginal  races  were  not  likely  to  prova 
effective  allies  even  if  they  bad  been  willing  to  move  from  their 
own  woods  and  fortresses.  None  of  the  Mardtha  governors  of 
Gujarat  seem  to  have  consistently  attempted  to  weld  tiie  various 
interests  subordinate  to  them  into  a  cohesi(*u  and  unity  tlmt  they 
might  have  made  politically  nseful  against  the  Poona  influence. 
All  that  they  endeavoured  to  do  was  to  draw  from  their  charge 
as  much  revenue  ns  possible  and  to  keep  out  interlopers.  To  the 
taxpayer  the  result  was  the  same,  whether  his  district  was  invaded 
by  KantAji  or  Pitdji.  If  one  anticipated  the  other  in  carrying  off 
the  harvest,  the  ryot  still  had  to  pay  the  latter  for  ejecting  th 
intruder.  The  only  resistance  to  be  feared  by  the  Mar&th^  w 
that,  not  of  the  cultivators,  but  of  their  own  race  or  of  the  R:ijput 
Oirasins.  These  latter  were  treated  in  all  districts  as  more  n-)bl>Prs, 
probably  because  the  class  which  bears  that  name  near  R^jpipla 
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where  tho  Mardthis  first  ranje  in  contact  wftli  it  fiubsiats  usually 
on  bitickmail.  In  the  north,  however,  the  Girdslaa  were  lanil- 
owTiera  of  great  influence  and  fixed  residence,  not  likely  to  be 
conciliated  by  the  knowledge  that  the  iiivaders  of  their  country 
classed  them  along  with  Bhila  and  Kolia  as  mehvdsis  or  outlaws. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  chief  officials  of  direct  responsibility  for 
the  revenue,  the  GAikwjlr  towards  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  if  not  before,  introduced  the  system  of  letting  out  each 
revenue  aub-di vision  in  farm  for  from  one  to  five  years  at  a  fixed 
annual  rate.  The  farmer  was  as  often  as  not  an  absentee,  but  the 
supervision  and  ndraiuistration  were  never  entrusted  to  any  one 
but  a  Martttha  Briihman.  The  revenue  for  the  year  wag  settled 
by  an  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  previous  years  and  the  crops 
of"  each  village.  The  amount  was  taken  in  kind,  but  the  actual 
distribution  of  the  whole  on  individual  cultivators  was  left  to  the 
headmau,  who  was  in  most  cases  made  responsible  fur  the  assessment 
imposed  on  his  village. 

The  frequent  passages  of  hostile  armies  and  other  causes  had 
left  much  culturablo  land  a  desert-  lu  order  to  restore  the  popuJa- 
tion  and  iuduce  colonists  to  settle  and  cultivate  in  such  spot.**,  leases 
on  favourable  terms  were  granted  to  desAis,  who  administered  the 
land  as  they  pleased,  and  were  directly  responsible  to  the  head 
revenue  authority  of  the  sub- division  for  the  annual  rent.  The 
patela  and  other  village  officials  also  made  use  of  their  position 
with  reference  to  tho  foreign  supervisors  in  appropriating  large 
tracts  of  waste  land  to  their  own  uses.  The  kamdvieddr  or  farmer 
for  the  time  being* was  interested  only  in  recouping  himself  for 
the  amout  he  bad  agreed  to  pay  tho  Mardtha  government,  together 
■with  a  margin  for  bribes  paid  to  underlings  at  head-quarters 
for  good  offices  with  regard  to  the  farm.  He  was  ready, 
therefore,  to  make  use  of  any  agency  in  collecting  his  revenu© 
that  he  found  effective,  and  which  saved  the  cost  of  a  personal 
establishment.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  there  were  here- 
ditary village  headmen  accustomed  to  the  duty  of  extorting 
money  from  unwilling  ryots.  In  other  places,  such  for  instance 
as  Dholka,  it  had  been  customary  for  certain  Muhammadans  called 
KasbAtis,  to  become  responsible  for  the  revenue  of  certain  villages 
in  return  for  a  discount  on  the  jama  or  amount  collected  {manoti). 
These  manotiddra  were  found  so  useful  by  the  Mardtha  officials 
that  they  gradually  acquired  an  hereditary  position  and  claimed 
proprietary  rights  in  the  villages  for  which  they  had  been  formerly 
Tuere  agents  for  collection.  They  also  acted  as  de^dia  or  colonists, 
«nd  succeeded  in  getting  their  leases  of  certain  tracts  renewed  long 
after  they  had  cea^ied  to  actively  improve  the  land,  which  had  in 
fact  been  all  brought  uuder  regular  cultivation. 

Such  was  the  agency  employed  in  administering  tUe  revenue. 
The  kamdvuddr  was  also  the  dispenser  of  justice  both  civil  and 
criminal.  As  his  object  was  to  make  money  and  not  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  charge,  his  punishments  consisted  chieily  in 
fines,  and  most  oflences  could  bo  paid  for.    No  record  of  trials  was 
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kept  except  a  Tnemorandam  of  the  amount  passed  at  each  decisioa  to 
the  credit  of  the  fanner.  In  civil  suits  sometimes  one-fourth  of 
the  amount  in  dispute  was  assigned  as  costs  and  appropriated  by 
the  court.  The  Gir^sias  in  their  own  territory  exercised  somewhat 
similar  jurisdiction,  but  grave  crimes  with  violence  were  apparently 
Jeft  to  the  paity  injured  or  his  relations  to  decide  after  the  manner 
of  the  offence.  Arbitration,  too,  was  a  frequent  mode  of  deciiiiug^ 
diilerences  of  botli  civil  and  criminal  nature,  but  the  kamdvuddr 
or  (jiidsid  usually  managed  that  the  State  fihonild  not  be  a  loser  by 
sucli  a  method  of  settlement. 

The  whole  system  indicates  cJearty  enough  the  slight  hold  the 
Mariitliils  hnd  on  the  province  and  their  desire  to  tnake  the  most 
out  of  it  for  the  furtherance  of  court  intrigues  or  political  enda 
above  the  Ghats.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  contemplated, 
ft  permanent  colonizatiou  of  the  country  until  the  British  Govera- 
ment  undertook  the  task  of  dividing  the  Mardtha  nation  by  the 
establishniont  of  a  powerful  and  indepeudeut  court  at  Baroda. 

The  home  of  the  Marathas  was  always  the  Dakhan,  and  for  many 
years  after  they  had  effected  a  lodgment  in  Gujardt.  their  army  regu- 
larly returned  for  the  rainy  season  trj  the  country  from  whence 
tbey  originally  came.  Their  leaders  wore  encouraged  to  be  as 
much  as  possible  near  the  court  by  the  DdbliAde,  or  the  regent  on 
the  one  side  and  by  the  Peshwa  on  the  other:  the  former  ou 
account  of  their  weight  with  the  army  and  the  Moratha  chiefs,  the 
latter  in  order  that  their  influence  in  a  distant  dependency  might 
not  grow  beyond  what  prudeuce  reeoraineruled  or  might  be  counter- 
acted if  its  tendency  to  increase  became  manife.st.  For  similar 
reasons  nn  force  was  allowed  to  be  maintained  in  Gujardt  sufficient 
to  consolidate  the  Mardtba  acquisitions  there  into  a  manageable 
whole.  DamAji  Gaikwar,  had  he  lived,  would  undoubtedly  have 
done  much  towards  this  end  by  means  of  his  personal  influence  ; 
but,  as  it  happened,  the  thiu  crust  of  MarAtha  domination  rapidly 
disappeared  before  it  either  was  assimilated  into  the  system  of  the 
province  or  hardened  over  it.  A  military  occupation  of  a  large  and 
civilised  district  at  a  distance  from  the  mother-country,  and  pre- 
vented by  the  jealousy  of  the  central  authority  and  the  short-sight- 
edness of  those  in  charge  of  its  exploitation,  from  either  conform- 
ing itself  to  the  elements  it  found  already  established,  or  absorbing 
the  vital  forces  of  the  government  it  dispossessed,  a  system  with- 
out the  breath  of  life,  without  elasticity,  without  the  capacity  of 
self-direction,  imposed  bodily  upon  a  foreign  people,  without  evea 
the  care  of  preparing  a  foundation,  such  seems  to  have  been  the 
Maratha  government,  containing  within  itself  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  ensure  a  precarious,  but  while  it  lasted,  aa  oppressive 
existence. 
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VSRY  soon  after  tJie  outbreak  o£  the  mutiuios  iu  the  NortJi-Wost 
of  Imlia  in  May  1857,  an  uneasy  foeliiifj  began  to  i^revail  in  tlie 
l^otJibay  rrcsidcnuy,  especially  iu  (.Jujardt.  The  Btory  of  the 
givasoil  cartritlg'ca  had  becu  industriously  repcatoJ  and  found  crwiulous 
lisU'iicrs  in  every  vilL'ujo.  A  similar  incident  ocLnirrcd  in  (TUjanit.  A 
consignment  of  salt  iToni  the  Kan  of  Kaclih  having  been  carried  in 
baf^  which  had  previously  held  red  ochre  {hIikIu/')  had  become  dis- 
coloured. This  was  observed  at  Siidra  in  the  Mahi  Kantha  as  the  salt 
was  in  transit  to  llajjiutsina,  and  a  rej'ort  was  at  once  spread  that  the 
palt  liud  been  defiled  with  cow'a  blood.  It  was  behevod  in  Ahmedabiid 
and' throughout  Oujardt  that  this  was  a  dovico  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  debtroy  ths  caste  of  the  people  as  a  preliminary  to  their  forcible 
conversion  to  Christianity. 

About  the  time  that  the  cakes  nr  clwpdtis  were  being  circulated 
throughoui  the  North- West  oC  India,  a  common  pariah  dog  was  pasiscd 
from  village  to  village  in  the  Panwh  Alalulls  and  eastern  Gujardt.  It 
was  never  ascertained  who  first  set  the  dog  iu  motionj  but  it  came 
from  the  Centra!  India  frontier  with  a  basket  of  fooil  which  wa8  given 
to  tlie  village  dogs,  and  a  similar  supply  with  the  dog  vvas  forwarded 
t()  the  next  village.  Wheir  pestilence  or  OLh(?r  calamity  threatens  an 
Indian  village,  it  is  the  cuBtora  to  take  a  goat  or  a  buffalo  to  the 
boundary  and  drive  it  into  the  lands  of  the  adjoining  village,  in  the' 
hi>iw  that  it  will  avert  evil  from  the  community.  A  ."-imilar  )x;lief 
prevailed  among  the  Jews.  There  is  no  reason  to  snppito  that  this 
movement  of  the  dog  in  Gujarat  was  a  signal  of  revolt  or  had  any 
dwper  political  higniticancc  than  a  vague  feeling  that  troublouia  times 
were  approaeniug.  Still  it  wa.s  by  many  regarded  as  an  evil  omen  and 
created  consiilerable  alarm^.^ 
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'  The  rile  of  passing  cakes  from  village  to  village  or  of  paasin^r  a  dog  from  village  to 
village  is  ill  suth  ciimplcto  ttcconi  with  ma^oft!  and  roligiouii  rittts  pmctisc^t  all  over 
iiidiii  tliat  it  st-ciiia  huAlly  possihlt-  to  accept  either  as  racaniftglcHs  or  ae  ac*  idL'nt.il  tlio 
p3st<itig  of  cake*  mid  of  a  Jog  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  on  the  briuk  of 
the  Mutinies.  Knowing  how  tiuitahk-  such  a  rite  is  to  the  stato  "of  feoling  as  well  as 
to  the  phftsc  of  liclicf  ppovalent  among  the  plotters  of  a-helUon  in  Northern  India  it 
Bcoms  ilirticnit  to  suppose  that  the  pa:»»ing  of  the  cakes  and  the  passing  of  thv  dog  were 
not  hoth  sacramental ;  that  is  designed  to  «pr4"»d  over  the  country  a  spirit  whtcli  hod 
by  religious  or  niugical  rites  hoen  housed  in  the  dog  and  in  the  cakes.  The  cake-spirit, 
liko  thf  sngar-spirit  of  the  Thug*,  was  doubtless  Kili,  the  fierce  longing  for  unbridled 
cruelty,  which  worked  on  the  piirtaker  of  the  Thag  sugar  with  such  power  that  ho 
entert«il  with  xifit  and  without  n-morse  on  any  achome  however  cowardly  and  cruel.  Like 
the  Thags  those  who  ate  tlie  Mutiny  cnkcs  would  by  partaking  become  of  one  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  the  indwelling  Kdli,  and,  in  that  spirit  would  hv  reatly  to  sup'port  and  to  take 
part  in  aoj  schenic  of  blood  which  the  leaders  of  Mutiny  might. dr-ri^  and  start. 
fSroilarly  by  religious  rites  the  Central  India  dog,  possibly  the  dog  of  B&iza  BAi  of  Gwalior 
(See  Text  page  437),  ha*!  been  made  the  home  uif  8r»me  fierce  war-spirit,  apparently  of  the 
dog- formal  Khandoba  the  Maritha  Swotd  ()i»d  and  Dog  of  War.  The  inspirtxl  dog  and 
the  inspired  dogs-iueat  were  fia^Hi'd  thnmgh  the  land  in  the  confidence  that  tbrcKigh  them 
the  spirit  of  UDn»t  ivuuld  pcnadc  every  village  of  Gujitrit.     Since  the  Mutinies,  by  the 
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OujarAt  Althouojh  Gujarilt  was  apparently  tranquil  in  the  hot   eeason  of 

DiaroRBA^cKs,       1857,  those  who  wore  most  familiar  with  native  opinion  were  aware 
of  the  existent  i>£  very  Berions  disconlont,  ami  indications  of  the  etorm 
Gold  Ho»rdinff.       which  lowered  on  tlie  horizon  wore  not  wanting.     When  disturbances  M 
are   impcndinfr   natives    invariably  convert  their   saviujrs    into    gold,  | 
because  gold  is    more  portable   and  more  easily  concealed  than  silver. 
A  sudden  and  unusual  demand  for  go\<\  in  the  markets,  especially   by 
the    native    troops,    lud   betti    observed.      This   fall   of   the   politica" 
barometer  should  never  bo  disregarded.     It  indicates  the  approach  of 
storm  with  great  certainty. 

Tha  native  presfe,    whidi   JiaJ  been  merely  disloyal,  now  assumed 
an  attitude  of  decided  hostility.      Every   paper  contained  the   most 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  massacre  of  Eurofieans  in  the  North- West 
Provinces,  and  absurd  rumours  were  circulated    of  the   apfroach  of  a 
combined  Uussian  and  Persian  army,  which,  it  was  said,  had  reaehe<l 
Attok  and  would  shortly  invade  Hindustan.     It  is  much  to  Ije  regret 
ted   tliat  the  measures   which   weiv  found  ne<.'et»sary  in   1880  for   th 
suppression  of  seditious  puhlieations  were  not  enforced  in  lS."i7.      Had' 
this  been  done  much  evil  would  have  been  averted.     The  native  mindi 
WMuld    not  have   become  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  the  Britisl 
Government  held  up  to  the  execration  and  contempt  of  its  subjects  ani 
the  vilest  motives  attributed* to  every  public  measure. 

The  native  press  was  not  the  only  source  of  sedition.  The  fall 
of  the  British  Government  was  openly  prediott^l  in  every  raasjid,  aud 
in  Ahmwlabdd  a  Maulvi  named  Sarfij-ud-din  became  especially  pro- 
minent by  preaching  a  jefi/ui  in  the  Jjima  Ma.sjid  to  audiences  of 
native  otficers  and  surdrs  of  the  Gujarat  Horse  and  troops  from  the 
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magtc   of  letters,   KiiU   has    pasac<l  from  tliL*    warer  into   the    le&flet,  and  the  paid 
political  projwjfaTnlLHt  has  tiiketi  tlw  jiljiro  nf  Khaiululm'i*  pariali  ii<>?. 

The  correetno!*!*  r>f  tlio  view  sugtrcstwl  above  ih  «iip[)ort«<l  if  not  cstHWishwi  by  rertMfi 

[mBMi^cii  in  Kayo's  S^rpoy  War,  I.  ti.'J'i-  <i4:;,     Chnni  says  ;  '  The  circuluting  ut  cnkca  WM 

suppa«;(l  to  fiiTflell  ilisturhaiioe  iiml  to  imply  an  invitation  to  ihe  people  to  unite  foF 

some  secret  pnrpoKo.'  Aoonrdin^  to  the  king  of  Delbi'i  phyaiciun  (p&tie  ti3*>)  Rotnc  ctuu-in 

attached  to  tlie  rake«.     The  jit'opk"  thought,  they  were  made  by  some  adept  in  the  secret 

art*  to  keep  unpolluted  thi'  relitjioii  of  the  country.     Another  authority  (pa>;e  fiS")  *ay4  j 

'  The  first  ciiviilfttion  of  the  rnUea  was  on  the  authority  of  a  pandit  who  »aid  the  peopla 

would  rise  in  rehuUioii  if  ciikes  wen'  sent  round  and  that  the  person  in  whose  uamc  th« 

cakes  were  sent  would  rule  inilia.'    The  secret  comes  out  in  HitarAm  Biiw;l'»  eFulenca 

(pttges  W6-li48)  ;  'The  cakes  in  question  were  a  charm  or  Jmfu   whieh  orijrinated   witli 

iMsft  Bdvva  the  t/iiru  or  teacher  of  Nrfna  Slhtb.     D;Ua  t<dd  NAiia  J?Ahob  he  would  mako 

ft  chivrni  aiid  as  far  an  the  magic  caketi  should  l>e  oarrietl  so  far  nhould  the  peopU^  be  on 

hiii  side.    He  then  Uxtk  lotusM'exi -dough  called  miikdmi  aud  made  an  idol  of  it.    He  reduced 

the  idol  to  very  mnall  pills  and  having'  made  an  immense  number  of  cakea  he  put  a  plllct 

in  each  and  said  that  as  far  as  the  caken  were  carried  so  far  would  the  people  determine 

to  throw  off  the  Company's  yoke.'     With  this  making  of  a  cake  as  a  sacnmontal  homo 

of  Durga  or  K^i  compare  the  Buddhist  of  Tibet  offering-  in  a  human  skull  to  the  Mah^rini 

or  Cjueen,  that  is  to  Durga  or  Kali,  a  sacramental  cake  made  of  black-goat's  fat,  wine, 

dough,  and  butter.    (Waddell's  Buildhisra  in  Tibet,  3<i5.).   As  to  the  effect  of  sharing  in 

Dnrga's  mnti  ly  cakes  compare  the  statement  of  the  Thag  Farinjjia  (Slceoian's  RamasceMia^ 

page  216)  j  Tbe  auf^r  sacrament,  (itir-Uiftdtmnf,  ehangesdur  nature.    Let  aman  once  taate  . 

the  sarramcntal  sugar  and  he  will  remain  a  Thajj  however  skilful  a  craftsuian,  however 

WoU-to-do.     The  Urdu  proverb  says  Tiipauni-ki-tihauiiika  gur  jisne<  khtit/d  tpuh  icaiid 

hud  Who  eats  the  eupir  of  the  aacrainenial  Vase  as  he  is  so  he  remains.    I'he  Tlkags  are 

tools  ill  the  liaod  of  the  god  they  have  eaten.  (Conipare  Ramasc«ana,  70.) — J.  M,  C 
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Ahmalslhacl  cantonment.  The  MduU-i  was  expelled  £rom  Ahmediibad 
and  found  his  way  to  Baroda,  where  he  was  afterwards  arrested  ;  but 
the  impunity  he  bo  long  enjoyed  brought  fjrcat  discredit  uijon  Govern- 
ment, for  it  was  very  naturally  eupposed  that  a  govemraeut  which 
tamely  submitted  to  bo  publiely  reviled  was  too  weak  to  resent  the 
indijj^uity.  Oriental  races  are  to  accustomed  to  violent  meafcurcB  that 
they  seldom  appreciate  moderation  or  forljearanee.  The  <jenerat:on  that 
ha<i  known  and  suffered  from  the  anarehy  of  the  TeyhAva  had  parsed 
away.  The  seditinus  language  o£  the  native  press  and  the  mastjid  was 
nddfesse<l  to  a  population  too  ignorant  to  understand  the  latent  power 
of  the  B^iti^h  Government. 

In  1857  the  immense  continent  o£  Hindustan  was  governed  by  what 
appeared  to  the  people  to  be  a  few  Englishmen  unsupported  by  troops, 
for  they  knew  that  the  native  army  wa3  not  to  Ije  depended  on,  and 
the  European  troops  were  so  few  that  they  were  only  seen  in  the  larger 
military  liantonments.  It  must  have  set'meti  an  easy  task  to  dispose 
of  such  a  handful  of  men,  and  it  probably  never  occurred  to  thote  who 
took  part  in  the  inburrectiou  that  the  overtiirow  of  the  British  Gov- 
eiTiment  would  involve  more  serious  ojierations  than  the  capture  or 
murder  of  the  Europeans  who  guverned  the  country  eo  eaisily.  They 
could  not  perceive  that  England  would  never  submit  to  a  defeat,  and 
that  the  handful  of  men  Avho  ruled  India  were  supported  by  the  wliole 
power  of  the  nation.  The  plotters  had  no  very  delinite  ideas  for  tlm 
future.  The  JIuFalmdnis  regarded  the  subversion  of  a  government  of 
Kdfire  as  a  triumjth  of  Islam,  and  both  Muslims  and  Hindus  looked 
forward  to  a  period  o£  anarchy  during  which  they  might  indulge  tliat 
appetite  for  plunder  which  had  been  restrained  for  so  many  years.  The 
descendants  of  tlie  feudal  aristocracy  of  the  Peshwa  arc  an  ignorant 
and  improvident  race  deeply  involved  in  debt.  They  could  not  fail 
to  see  that  under  the  operation  of  our  laws  their  estates  were  rapidly 
passing  into  the  possetsion  of  the  more  intelligent  mercafltile  elasseti, 
and  they  hoped  to  recover  their  position  in  the  revohition  that  was 
alx)ut  to  ensue. 

A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  civilians  of  the  school  of  Duuean,  Malcolm,  and  Mountstuart 
Elphinfcitono,  though  not  deeply  learned  in  the  law,  wei'O  aceomplithetl 
earnest  men,  tufficiontly  aequaintetl  with  the  u;^altcral>le  principles 
of  right  and  wrong  to  administer  substantial  justice  to  a  sim])le  people 
Avho  had  not  yet  learnt  tlie  art  of  lying.  The  people  asked  for  justice 
rather  tliiin  law.  They  were  satistied  with  the  justice  they  obtained 
from  the  able  and  upright  uion  who  ruled  this  country  during  the 
first  half  of  this  century.  The  writings  and  oflicial  reports  of  the 
officers  of  that  period  indicabi  a  knowledge  of  nati\'o  customs  and 
feelings  and  a  sympathy  with  the  people  that  is  unknown  in  the  present  , 
day,  for  knowlcilge  and  sympathy  cannot  be  acfiuirod  except  by  a  long 
and  familiar  residence  amongst  tbe  people  which  is  now  becorying  every 
year  more  impossible.  ^Vhen  the  overland  route  rendered  communica- 
tion with  England  more  easy  and  frequent,  a  reaction  sot  in  against 
patriarchal  admiuistratiou.  Concubinage  with  native  %vonien,  which 
liad  been  common,  was  now  declaiel  vulgar,  il"  not  immoral ;  and  the 
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relations  Ix'tweon.Duroix'ans  and  Natives  soon  bcciimc  less  conlial  tha 
they  liad  been  during  the  early  period  of  British  rule.     About  this  tii 
a  considerable  immigration  of  la^vyers  api)eared  in  India.    These  briell»!i 
gentlemen,  envious  of  the  otlicial  monopoly  of  the  Civil  Service,  rais 
an  outcry  that  justice  was  being  administereil  by  men  who.  had   n« 
acquired  that  knowledge  of  laAV  which  the  formality  of  eatiiig  a  certs' 
number  of  dinners  at  tho  Tomi»le  was  supixjgetl  to  guarantee.      Th« 
worked  the  press  so  indnstriinisly  to  this  cry,  that  in  the  course   of 
few  y^ars  they  had  sucm-eded  in  impressing  their  views  on  the  Coi 
of  Directors  in  London  and  on  the  less  intelligent  membere  of  the  Ci\ 
Service  in  India. 

Unfortunately  the  Sadar  Court  was  then  presided  over  by  a  succes- 
sion of  feeltlc  old  gentlemen  who  had  not  sufficient  force  of  charact( 
to  rceist  this  selfish  agitation,  and  by  way  of  refuting  the  charge 
ignorance  of  law  devoteil  theoii-elves  to  the  study  of  those  pettjj 
technicalities  which  have  so  often  brought  the  administration  of  justi< 
into  contempt,  and  which  the  progress  of  law  reform  has  not  eve 
ii4>w  removed  from  the  law  cif  Kngland.  In  ]S'27,  Mountstuat 
Elphinstone  had  enacted  a  Civil  and  Criminal  Code  which  was  stil 
the  subiitantive  law  of  the  land.  It  was  simple  and  admimbly  6uit< 
to  the  pcoitlc,  but  justice  was  administered  accordmg  to  the  s]>irii 
rather  than  the  letter  of  tho  law.  A  district  ofllccr  would  have 
incurred  severe  cent^urc  if  his  deciwons  were  found  to  be  iDef|uitaljl«^ 
however  they  might  Imve  l>cen  sutipurteil  by  tho  letter  of  the  lavM 
Tho  national  character  for  evcn-haudcMl  justice  had  made  the  English 
name  respected  throughout  India  and  fur  acrotn  the btepiies  of  Central 
Asia.  But  the  demoralizing  example  of  the  Satlar  Ad'ilat  8ooi| 
exlendcfl  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  serviw.  The  Civil  Service  wa 
atllicted  with  the  foolishness  whicl:,  we  are  told,  precedes  ruin.  I| 
meuibeis  ditigcntly  Kcarcheii  their  law-books  for  pi-ecedents and  cji 
and  rejoiced  excee<lingH'  if  they  could  th<iw  their  knowledge  of  lai 
V>y  revei'fing  the  de<^-isi«tn  of  a  lower  Court  on  some  long-Torgott« 
ruling  of  tiie  Courts  of  WeRtminster.  The  lii'st  effect  of  this  evil  wa 
to  lill  the  courts  with  cornipt  and  uti]irinciideil  vahil.t  who  pcrvciK 
the  coiUH'  of  justice  Ijy  peijury,  forgery,  and  fraud  of  every  descriptioi 
Litigation  iiicieascd  enormou(<]y',  no  cause  was  too  rotten,  no  elaii 
too  fmudulcut  to  deprive  it  of  tho  chance  of  success.  The  grossc 
injustice  was  committed  in  the  name  of  the  law,  and  though  the  Civil 
Service  was  alwvo  alt  suspicion  of  corniptiou,  the  evil  could  hartllj 
have  Ixjen  greater  if  the  Juilges  had  been  eorrujit.  'J'his  shite  of  affaii 
gave  rise  to  gi'cat  discwitent,  fur  tho  adniitiL^tration  of  justice  fel 
almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  vtikiln.  When  men  quari'dU 
they  no  longer  said,  *•  I'll  l>eat  or  I'll  kill  you,"  but  "  I'll  pay  a  vaki 
,  Ke.  50  to  ruin  you,'*  and  too  often  tJiis  was  no  mere  idle  threat. 

The  operations  of  tho  Indin  Commission  and  of  the  Survey  Depar 
nient  wcr;o  also  a  fruitful  cause  of  alarm  and  discontent     Many 
the  estates  of  the  more  iuHuential   Jaghirdiirs  had  been  acquired  bj 
fraud  or  nolence   during^  the   period   of  anarchy  which  preceded  tl: 
fall  of  the  Poshwa,     The  Pal  els  and  Deshmukbe  had  also  appropriate 
large  areas  of  lands  and  had  made  grants  of  villages  to  temples 
aesignments  of  revenue  to  Brdhmaus,  religious  mendicants,  and  dancii 
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plrls.  The  Pcbhwa  had  never  recognized  these  alienatians  as  any 
liiiiitijlion  of  his  rijihtSj  for  be  farmed  his  revenues,  and  m  long  as  a 
lar^e  bum  was  paid  into  his  treabury  hy  the  farmers  it  was  immaterial 
to  hiiu  how  much  land  was  alienated.  But  when  the  (Survey  Depart- 
ment revealed  the  fact  that  nearly  a  fourth  ]>art  of  the  fertile  province 
of  Gujarat  was  unauthorizedly  enjoyed  hy  these  jtamsiti's ;  and  that 
ill  other  districts  the  proi)ortion  of  alienations  was  nearly  equally  larpre, 
a  due  regard  for  tlie  public  interests  demanded  that  there  thould  Lc  aa 
iuvestif^Mtion  into  the  title  OTi  which  the  lands  were  held  rent-free.  It 
became  the  duty  of  the  Inini  Commission  to  make  this  intiuiry,  and 
thoug-h  a  very  small  ]>ortioii  of  land  was  resvuned  or  ratiicr  assessed 
to  the  land  revenue  and  tlie  rules  for  the  continuation  of  cash  allowances 
were  extremely  liberal,  thijy  eould  hardly  lie  expected  to  f^ive  satisfac- 
tion to  tliose  who  had  so  lonjsf  t^ijoyed  immunity  from  any  share  of  the 
public  burdens.  'I'he  Bn^hmans  and  the  priesthood  of  ever}'  sect 
deeply  res^ented  the  scrutiny  of  the  Iii;nn  UumnuKsion  and  excitcnl  an 
intensely  faTiatical  spirit  by  reprcKentiiig  the  impiiry  as  a  sacrilegious 
attack  on  their  religious  endowments  and  a  dei)arl,ure  from  the 
principle  of  neutrality  and  toleration  which  had  Ijccu  the  policy  of 
Government  from  a  very  early  period. 

Notwithstandiufj  all  these  elements  of  danger  tliero  would  probably 
have  been  no  revolt  if  the  army  had  reruaiCed  loyal.  Fortanately 
the  Bombay  army  was  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  races,  Mnsalmivns 
of  the  Shift  and  Suuui  sects,  Maruthas  o£  the  Dakhan  and  Konkan, 
Parvaris,  Pardeshis,  and'afew  Jews  and  Christians.  Little  eommunity 
<tf  sentiment  could  exist  in  so  heterogeneous  a  force,  and  to  this  circnm- 
stanee  wo  may  trace  the  failure  of  eacli  mutinout  outbreak  in  the  regiments 
of  Uie  Bomloy  army.  Many  of  its  regiments  had,  however,  recruited 
extensively  in  the  North- West  Provinces  Avhich  were  then  the  centre 
of  the  pohtical  cyclone,  and  it  was  soon  discK>vercd  that  seditious  over- 
tures were  being  wade  to  them  not  only  by  thefr  brethren  in  the  regi- 
ments which  had  already  mutinied,  but  by  discontented  persons  of 
higher  rank.  The  most  impttrtant  of  thete  was  a  clever  woman  kuown 
as  the  Biiiza  P>ai.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Dakhan  Sardiir  named 
Hirji  Riio  Ghjitke,  and  had  been  mariied  in  early  life  to  His  Highness 
Dowlat"  Rilo  Sindia  the  Mahfiraja  ti"  Gwalior.  On  his  death  she  had 
I  ecn  allowed  to  adopt  Jankoji  Rao  as  heir  to  the  (/lUfi,  and  during 
his  minority  she  had  been  appointed  by  the  British  Goxernment  Regent 
of  the  Gwalior  state  In  this  position  the  Bsii  had  accum\da(cd  great 
wealth,  l^hchad  dt'posited  .1:370,000  {'il  Mkhs  of  rupees}  for  safe. 
custo<ly  in  ■  the  treasury  at  Benares,  and  it  was  known  that  she  liad 
other  resources  at  Gwalior.  Her  avarice  and  ambition  were  insatiable. 
She  sent  emissaries  to  all  tlie  Manitha  chiefs  and  Thukoi-s  in  Western 
India  ctilling  on  thcln  to  take  up  ai  ras  and  restore  ihe  empire  of  Shivaji. 
She  appealed  to  the  troops,  urging  them  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  tlieir 
comrades  in  the  Bengal  army  who  had  alreatly  nearly  cxterniinated  the 
Euro|>ean6  in  the  North-Wcst,  and  warned  them  tliat  ii^they  di«l  not 
now  strike  in  defence  of  their  religion  they  wmild  shortly  Ix;  converted 
to  Chi-istianity  and  made  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  sacred  cow. 

In  May  and  June  1S57  our  troops  were  fighting  before  Delhi,  only 
just  holding  their  own,  and  making  little  impression  on   the   walls 
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of  the  city  wUicli  were  strongly  held  l..y  the  mutinous  rcgimeulfi^ 
Gujartlt  was  Btill  tRiiiquil.  It  is  true  there  had  l»een  a  riot  in 
Broach  orij:finating  in  a  lonp^-standing'  feud  lietween  the  Parsis  tnd 
MusalmJins  of  that  town,  hut  it  had  no  ]x)lit:cal  significance  and  had 
been  promptly  suppressed.  The  ringleaders  were  arrested,  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  Ije  hanged  for  the  murder  of  a  Pirsi,  hut  there  is  no 
ri-ason  to  suppose  that  this  dieturirtinfo  had  any  immediate  connection 
with  tlie  outhrcak  in  the  North-West.  It  was  probahly  only  a 
coincidence,  hut  the  violence  of  the  rioters  was  no  doubt  eucouragtyl 
by  the  weakness  of  our  position  in  Gujar/it,  and  the  exagg-erated 
ruraourB  whiih  readied  tlicm  uf  the  massacre  of  o\ir  countrymen. 

On  July  Ist,  1857,  thol'3rd  Bengal  Native  Infantry  and  the  let  Bengal 
Cavalry  gtatione<l  at  iliiow  mutinied  and  murdered  Colonel  Hlatt, 
Captain  Fagan,  Cn])tain  Harris,  and  finural)er  of  European  sulwinlinatrts 
of  the  Telegraph  Department.  The  troops  of  His  Highness  Ilolkar 
fraternized  with  the  mutineers,  attacked  the  Reeidenoy,  and  after  a 
desultory  fight  drove  out  Colonel  Durand  the  Resident,  who  took 
refuge  in  Bhopdl  with  the  surviving  Europeans  of  Indor.  Information 
of  th«  mutiny  at  Mhow  scon  reatlied  AhmedabcUl,  and  treasonable 
iiegotiatioiiB  were  at  once  fr]iened  for  a  stinultancDus  rising  of  the  Gujartlt 
Horse  and  of  the  troops  in  the  cantonment ;  Ijut  tliey  could  not  agree 
tt>  combine*!  ojMjrations.  The  Jlf.rsithiis  hof)edfurthe  restoration  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Peshwa^  while  the  I'ardc^his  looked  towards  Dehli  where 
their  brethren  were  already  in  arms,  without  any  very  definite  compre- 
hension of  wliat  they  wore  Hghting^  for,  but  with  snine  vague  idea  that 
they  would  establiBh  a  Musalman  luij  on  the  throne  of  the  Great  M  ughal. 

On  July  nth,  IS 57,  seven  satdrs  of  the  Gujarlit  Horae  raised  a 
gi-een  Hag  in  tlicir  regimental  lines  in  Ahmedabad  and  attempted  to  tieize 
the  quarter  guard  in  which  the  ammunition  was  stored  ;  but  the  guard 
made  some  flight  show  of  resistance,  and  linding  the  rcf'iment  did  not 
join  thorn  the  mutineers  left  the  Imes  in  the  direction  of  Sarkhej.  They 
were  followed  by  the  Adjutant,  Lieutenant  Pym.  with  twelve  ^nn'trt, 
andCa]»tain  Taylor,  the  commandant,  joined  them  soon  after  with  three 
men  of  the  Koli  Corps,  whom  he  had  met  on  the  Dholka  road.  The 
sardvs  were  overtaken  near  the  village  of  T/ijpor,  and  having  ta^,en  up  a 
strong  position  between  three  survey  lioundary-marks  o^xjued  fire  on 
their  officers  and  the  Kolis,  the  snvuirs  standing  aloof.  After  many 
ehots  had  been  exebanged  without  result,  Captain  'J'aylor  advanceil 
to  j)arley,  and  while  endeavouring  1;o  reason  with  his  me"  ^vas  shot 
•through  the  Ixidy.  The  Kolis  now  re-opened  fire  and  having  shot  two 
of  the  sarars  the  rest  laid  down  their  arms.  They  were  tried  under 
Act  XIV.  of  ISJj?  and  hanged.  The  mvdrs  who  follov\ed  Lieutenant 
Pym  pussively  declined  to  act  against  their  comrades,  and  if  the  Kolis 
had  not  been  present  the  mutineers  would  have  escaped.  Captain 
Taylor's  wound  waa  severe ;  the  bullet  passed  through  his  body,  but  he 
eventually  recovered.  The  execution  of  the  ^aevJrs  had  a  good  effect 
on  the  troops,  but  it  became  evident  that  a  serious  struggle  was 
impending,  and  Lord  iTlphinstone,  who  wus  then  at  the  head  o£  the 
Bombay  Governraeut,  took  all  the  piwautions  that  were  possible  under 
the  eirouiiistancea. 
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Hfr,  Ashhnrnor,  Assistiint  Ma fji strata  of  Kaira,  was  orflerotl  to  raise 
a  force  of  20U  Foot  and  SO  Horse  for  the  protection  of  his  diist.rictB, 
ftnd  llusaiu  Khiin  Battano-i,  a  Musahnfin  gentleman  of  Ahme<Ulj4icl, 
was  nuthorized  to  enlist  2000  of  the  dangerous  classes.  It  was  not 
expected  that  this  Ahmcdflbad  force  would  add  to  omr  fiorhtin*?  strength, 
but  the  employment  of  the  rabble  of  Ahmeilabid  on  rrood  pay  kept, 
them  out  of  mischief  till  the  crisis  was  passed.  Mr.  Afhbijrner's  small 
force  was  composed  of  Rajputs,  Makranis,  and  Kolis.  They  were  a 
very  nK-ful  bttdy  of  men  and  vwre  afterwards  drafted  into  the  Kaira 
l^)lice  of  wliich  they  formed  the  nucleus.  It  was  this  force  that  sup- 
jiressed  the  riring-  of  the  Tliiikors  on  the  Mahi^  which  will  l)o  described 
below. 

General  Roberts,  a  very  able  soldier,  commanded  tl>o  Northern 
Di^igion  at  this  time,  lie  fully  realized  the  critical  position  of  afEairs 
in  Gnjarrlt.  He  was  aware  that  the  troops  were  on  the  verge  of 
mutiny,  that  the  'ihakors  were  shar]ienin<];'  tneir  swords  and  enlisting 
men,  and  that  no  reli  -f  could  be  exj)ecte<l  till  after  the  rains.  But  he 
was  not  the  man  to  despond  or  to  shirk  the  re.s]>onsibility  now  thrown 
upon  liim.  He  provcl  equal  to  the  occat<ioti  and  met  each  emergency 
as  it  arose  with  the  calm  determination  of  a  brave  man. 

When  the  troops  at  Mhow  umtiniedj  (he  Ritja  of  Amjera  took 
np  arms  and  attacked  Captain  Hutchinson  the  Political  Ageut  of 
bho]);iwar.  He  tied  and  was  sheltered  by  the  Riija  i>f  J»ibwa.  At 
the  same  time  (July  18.57)  the  Musalniiin  Kaniiniriis  or  accountants 
iind  Zamiudars  of  the  Panch  Mahdla  revolted,  laid  siege  to  the  fort 
of  Dnhad,  and  threatened  the  Kaira  district.  Captain  Buckle,  the 
Pulitical  Agent,  Rewa  Kslutha,  marched  from  Baroda  with  two  gnns 
under  Captain  Sheppee,  R.  A.^  and  two  companies  of  the  Slh  Regi- 
ment Native  Infaulry,  to  relieve  Dobad^  while  Major  Andrews,  with 
a  wing  of  the  7t.li  Regiment,  two  giina  under  Captain  Saulez,  R.  A., 
and  lUO  Sabres  of  the  Gujanit  Horse,  matched  on  Thasra  to  support 
Mr.  Ashburnorftud  act  generally  under  las  orders.  On  the  appi'oach 
of  Captain  Buckle's  force  the  insurgents  abandoned  the  siege,  and 
Cajvtuiu  Hutchinson  soon  after  re-established  his  authority  iu 
Bhop;'nvar  by  the  aid  of  the  Msilwa  Bhil  Corps  which  romained  loyal. 
He  arrested  the  Raja  of  Amjera  and  hanged  him. 

■  On  the  5th  August  the  Jodhpnr  Legion  stationed  at  Abu  muti- 
nied. They  made  a  feeble  attack  on  the  barracks  of  II.  M,  33rd 
Regiment  and  Captain  Halls  bungalow,  into  which  they  fired  a 
volley  of  musketry,  but  were  repulsed,  leaving  one  of  their  men  ou 
the  ground  baiily  wouuded.  The  fog  was  so  dense  that  it  was 
impossible  to  use  firearms  eBectively.  Mr.  Lawrence  of  the 
Civil  Service  was  the  only  person  wounded.  A  party  of  the  17th 
Bombay  Native  Infantry  who  were  on  duty  at  Abu,  wore  suspected 
of  complicity  with  the  Jodhpur  Legion  anj^  wore  disarmed.  The 
liead-quartera  of  the  Legion  mutinied  at  Eriupur  on  tbc  sarao  day 
HM  tho  attack  at  Abu  ;  they  made  the  Adjutant,  Lieutenant  Coiiolly, 
prisoner  and  plundered  the  treasury. 
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An  inciilent  oconrred  cnrly  in  Soptnnibor  wliich  liad  an  impnrtAt 
infliuMico   on   events.       The  two    Mative   regiments  quartered 
AliniecUlmd   were  the  2nd  Regiment  of  Grenadiers  iuid  the   7t.h 
Native    Infantry.     Tlit?    Grenadiers  were    chicily  Pardesliis    froi 
Oudli,  while  the  majority  of  the  7th  Regiment  were    Mardthsls. 
is  often  the  case,  nu  enmity  spnmg  up  between    the  two   regiment 
One  nfght  Captain  Milter  of  the    iud    (rrenadiers   was   visiting   th^ 
guard.s  as  officer  of  the  day.     On  sippronchiug  tlie  quarter  guard 
the  7tli  lU'giment,  the  sentry  demanded  the  {lassword  which    Caj 
tain  Muter  could  not  gi*re.     The  sentry  very  properly  refnaed  to  U 
liim  pass.     Captain  Muter  returned  to  his  lines,  called  out  a  party 
Grenadiers,  and  made  tlic  sentry  a  prisoner.     Next  morning  Oonei 
Huberts  put  Captain  Muter  nnder   arrest    and  released   the   sentrj 
This  incident  intensi'iod    the  ill-feeling  between  the  two  regiment 
and  prevented  their  combination  when  the  Grenadiers  mutinied  a  fei 
days  hiter.     It  had  been  arranged  that  the  two  Native  llegiment 
and  the   Golandauz  artillery  should  umtiny  at  the  same  time,  bt 
there  was  mutual  distrust  between  them,  and  the  Native  officers  of  tU^ 
nrtillL'ry  had  sti]»ulatod  t!iat  they  .should  make  a  show  of  resistance 
order  to  let  it.  appear  that  they  had  been  overpowered  by  a  superic 
foi-co.     About  luidiiigliL  on  tb^  litli  September  1807  the  Greuadiei 
turned  out  and  fell  in   on   their   parade  ground  armed  and   loade 
The  guns  were  also  brought  out  and  loaded  on  their  own   parac 
ground.     A  Native  officer  of  the  Grenadiers  was  sent  with  a  part 
to  take  possession  of  the  guusj  in  accordance  with  the  preconcort< 
agreemeut,  but  the  Subhedar  of  the  Artillery   threatened  to    fire  oi 
them,  and  the  Native  officer  exp(?cting  that  the  guns  would  be  given 
np  without  resistance,  tho  ught  he  bad  been  betrayed,  and  retreate*[ 
with  Iiis  party,  who  threw  away  their  arms  as  they  ran  acro.«.a  tlu 
parade  ground.      Tho  CIronadier.s  were  under  arms  on  the   paraJi 
waiting  for  the  guu.s,  -when  seeing  the  disorder  in  wliich  the  party  wc 
retreating  fjoin  tho  ArtilSeVy  lines,  they  also  were  seized  with  a  pan>< 
and  broke  np  in  coiifu.siun.   Then  for  tho  first  time  the  Native  otKccr 
reported  to  CuIoukI  Grimes  t!iat  tlieru  had  been  a  slight  disturbunc 
in  the  lines.     Tho  mero  accident  that  the  Native  officer  detacliQd 
take  thcguua  had  not  been  informed  of  the  show  of  rcsiatanco  bo 
to  expect  from  tho  Artillery,  probably  averted  the  ma.ssacro  of  everji 
European  in  Giijanlt.    Twenty-one  loaded  muskets  were  found  on  till 
parade  ground,  and  though  tho  whole  regitnent   was  guilty   it    wa 
decided  to  try  the  owners  of  those  tuuskets  by  court  uiartiaU     Thei 
were  sentenced   to  death.     Ae  it  was  doubtful  if  the  Native  trooj 
would  permit  the  execution  it  was  considered  prudent  to  await  thi 
arrival  of  the  Silth  Hegiment  under  Colonel   Ferryman  and  Capti 
Hatch 'a-battery  of  Artillery.   Tbey  had  been  landed  at  Gogha  durin! 
the  monsoon  with,  great  ditFiculty,  and  were  compelled  to  nu\ko  a  widl 
detour  to  the  north  owing  to  the  flooded  state  of  the  country.     0| 
their  arrival  the  executions  were  carried  out ;  five  of  the  mutineei 
were  blown  from   guns,  tliroc  were  shot  witk  musketry,  and   tbo 
reat  were  hanged  in  the  preseDce  of  the  whole  of  tho  troops.       Thet 
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met  their  death  with  a  gentlemanly  calitracss  which  won  the  respect 
of  all  who  were  present. 

The  example  thus  nindo,  together  with  the  presence  of  the 
Enropean  troops  in  Gujarat,  rcstoreci  our  prestige  and  gave  us  tituo 
to  attend  to  affairs  ou  our  frontier.  The  whole  country  was  in  a 
very  disturbed  state.  Un  the  fall  of  Delhi  oq  September  28th, 
1857,  a  treuBonuble  correspondence  was  found  between  the  Nawdb 
of  Rddhaupur  in  Gujaritfc  and  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  which  deeply 
implicated  the  Nawab.  He  and  hia  ministers  had  forwarded 
nnsrdmis  of  gold  mohars  to  Delhi  and  asked  for  orders  from  the 
Emperor,  offering  to  attack  the  British  cantonments  at  Disa  and 
Ahmedabad.  The  Nawdb  had  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  Captain  Black  the  Political  Agent,  and  had  beea  considered 
perfectly  loyal.  Preparatious  were  made  to  depose  him  for  this 
treacherous  conduct.  We  were  then  ao  strong  in  Gujarat  that  his 
estate  could  have  been  seized  without  the  least  diflicutty,  but  he 
was  considered  too  contemptible  an  enemy  and  his  treason  wm 
pardoned. 

Lieutenant  Alban,  with  a  party  of  Gujarat  Horse,  was  now 
Bent  to  settle  affairs  in  Sunth,  a  petty  state  in  the  Rewa  K^ntha. 
Mustapha  Ivhfiu,  at  the  head  of  a  turbulent  body  of  Arabs,  had 
made  the  Raja  a  prisooer  in  his  owet  palace  with  a  view  to  extort 
arrears  of  pay  and  other  claims.  Lieutenant  Albania  orders  were 
to  disarm  the  Arabs.  After  some  negotiations  Mustapha  Kh^n 
waited  on  Lieutenant  Alban.  He  was  attended  by  the  whole  of  his 
armed  followers  with  the  matches  of  their  matchlocks,  alight, 
thinking  no  doubt  to  intimidate  Lieutenant  Alban.  On  entering 
the  tent  Lieutenant  Alban  disarmed  him,  but  imprudently  placed 
his  sword  on  the  table.  While  they  were  conversing  Mustapha 
Khdn  seized  his  sword  and  Lieutenant  Alban  immediately  shot  him 
with  a  revolver.  The  Arabs  who  crowded  round  the  tent  now 
opened  fire  on  Alban  and  his  men,  bat  they  were  soon  over- 
powered. Mustapha  Khun,  four  Arabs,  and  ono  aavdr  of  the 
Gujar&t  Horse  were  killed. 

Lieutenant  Alban,  with  a  party  of  the  7th  Native  Infantry  under 
Lieutenant  Cunningham  then  proceeded  to  PAli,  A  few  months  before 
one  Surajmal,  a  claimant  of  the  hdnAv&da,  tjadi,  had  attacked  the  Rdja 
of  Lunafvada,  bat  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss  and  had  siiico 
been  harboured  in  the  village  of  PAli.  On  the  approach  of  Albans 
force,  it  wa.s  attacked  by  Surajmal's  Rajputs  and  the  village  was 
accordingly  burnt.  Order  was  then  restored  in  the  Pancb  Mah61s, 
and  it  was  not  again  disturbed  till  Tdtia  Tt>pi  entered  the  Mahals. 

In  October  1857  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  between  the  ThAkor 
of  Sarada  near  Disa  and  some  Native  officers  of  the  2nd  Cavalry 
and  I2th  Regiment  Native  Infantry  to  attack  and  plunder  the 
camp  at  Disa  and  to  murder  the  officers  ;  but  the  evidence  was 
not  very  clear,  and  before  the  trial  could  take  place  tffe  amnesty 
haJ  been  published  nnder  which  the  suspected  men  were  released. 
The  peace  of  Northern  Gtijardt  was  much  disturbed  at  this  time 
by  the  Thdkor  of  Rova,  who   plundered   the  Pdknpur  and   Sirohi 
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Tillages  at  the  head  of  500  men,  nnd  the  ThAkor  of  Mftndetft  was 
also  in  urms  but  was  hpl<l  in  fhcck  by  a  detAchraent  of  the  80th 
llegimeut  and  a  sqviadrun  of  cavnlry  «t  Ahmednagar  near  Idar.^  Tho 
twoTh^kors  wero  acfintj  in  concert  with  some  iutluoutial  conspirators 
at  Baroda  of  whom  Malhdr  Rao  G^ikwar  alias  Dada  Stilicb  was  the 
chief.  It  was  this  man  who  nfterwards  became  Gdikwdr  of  Baroda 
and  was  deposed  for  the  attempt  to  murder  Colonel  Phayre  bj  poison. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  sepoy  war  did  not  produce  one 
man  who  showed  any  capacity  for  command.  Every  native  regi- 
ment was  in  a  state  of  mutiny  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  civil 
population  wa8  ripe  for  revolt.  If  only  one  honest  man  had  been 
found  who  could  have  secured  the  confidence  and  support  of  his 
fellow-countrymen^  tho  fertile  province  of  Giijar<lt  would  have 
been  at  hismorcy;  hut  amongst  natives  conilicting  interests  and 
mutnal  distrust  raakecombitmtioa  most  difficult.  In  India  a  conspir- 
ator's first  impulse  is  to  hetniy  his  associates  lest  they  should  antici- 
pate him.  The  failnre  of  every  mutinous  outbreak  in  Gujarat  "waa 
due  to  this  moral  defect.  This  trait  may  be  traced  throughout  the 
history  ol"  the  war  und  should  be  studied  by  those  who  advocate  the 
independence  of  India,  and  the  capacity  of  the  native  for  self-govern- 
ment, It  is  an  npt  illustnitiivn  of  unlive  inability  to  orgnnize  combined 
operations  thiit  the  most  formidable  conspiracy  for  the  subTeraion 
of  our  power  should  have  been  dehiypd  till  October  1857.  By  thia 
time  the  arrival  of  Her  Majesty's  S9th  Keffiment  and  a  battery  of 
European  artillery  at  Ahnieddbdd  had  rendered  a  successful  revolt 
impossible.  Tlie  mutiuics  of  tho  Gujiiriit  Horse  and  Grenadiers 
had  been  promptly  suppressed  and  severely  putiished.  The  termin- 
ation of  the  monsoon  had  opened  the  ports  aud  reinforcements  were 
daily  expected.  Had  the  outbreak  occurred  simultaneously  with 
tho  mutiny  of  the  Gujarat  Horse,  tho  Artillery,  and  the  Second 
Greuadier.s,  Gujarat  must  have  been  lost  for  a  time  and  every 
European  would  have  been  murdered. 

For  many  years  Govindrdo  alia/t  Bapu  G;iikvvAr,  a  half  brother 
of  His  Highne.'*s  the  Gaikwdr,  had  resided  neitr  the  Shj?hiblg'  at 
Ahmed^bdd.  He  had  been  deported  from  Baroda  for  iutrigaing 
against  his  brother  and  had  been  treated  aa  a  political  refugee. 
This  man  with  MalhArrdo,  another  brother  of  His  Highness  the 
G^ikwilr,  Bhau  Salieb  Pavvstr,  nnd  a  Surdar  who  called  himself  the 
Bhonsla  Raja,  also  related  to  Ilia  Highness  by  marriage,  conceived 
the  design  to  murder  the  Europeans  in  Baroda  Ahmedlibfld  and 
Kaira  anrl  establish  a  government  in  the  name  of  tho  Rdja  of 
BjitAra.  To  Bdpu  Gdikwar  was  entrusted  the  task  of  taniperinff 
with  the  troops  in  Abmediibdd,  and  frequent  meetings  of  the  Native 
officers  were  held  at  his  house  every  night,  Tho  Bhonsla  Raja» 
with  a  man  named  Jhaveri  Nfllehand,  was  deputed  to  tbe  Kaira 
district  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Tlijlkors  of  Umeta,  Bb.-ldarva, 
Kera,   ana  Ddima^  and  of  the  Patels  of  Anand   and    Partflbpw* 
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These  laudholdeus  assured  Bdpu  of  their  support  and  the  Thakor  of 
Uiiieta  mounted  some  iron  g'uns  and  put  his  forfc  in  a  state  of 
dufencc.  An  ageiit  n*iTied  Mu^'anliil  was  sent  into  the  GAilvWtir*8 
Kadi  Piirganii,  whero  he  enlisted  a  body  of  2()D0  foot  aud  150  lioi-se, 
which  he  enmmpod  near  the  Tillage  of  Lodra.  The  followera  of 
the  Kaira  Thakora  dsserahled  iti  the  strong  couutry  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mahi  near  the  village  of  Paitfihpur  with  a  delachmeDt  and 
advanced  to  the  Chauk  Tuldv  within  five  miles  of  Baroda.  The 
massacre  at  Barod:i  was  fixed  for  the  night  of  October  16th.  The 
native  troops  in  Baroda  had  been  tarnpt-rcd  with  nftd  had  promised 
in  the  event  of  their  being  called  out  that  they  would  fire  blank 
ammunition  only. 

.  The  ThAkors  had  been  encamped  at  Paririhpiir  for  several  daya, 
•"lait  owing  partly  to  the  pvmpathy  of  thm  people  aud  partly  to  the 
terror  whicli  they  inspired,  no  report  was  made  to  any  British 
otficera  till  the  15th  October,  when  Mr.  Ashburaer,  who  was 
encamped  at  Thasra^  uiurched  to  attack  them  with  his  new  levies  and 
a  party  of  the  Kaira  police.  There  was,  as  usual,  disunion  in  the 
ranks  of  the  insurgents  ;  they  had  no  leaders  they  could  depend  upon, 
and  tliey  dispersed  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Ashburner's  force 
without  tiring  a  shot,  ^'inety-nine  men  who  hud  taken  refuge  in 
tho  ravines  of  the  Mahi  were  cjipturi'd  and  a  eonimiesian  under  Act 
XIV.  of  1857  was  issued  to  Mr.  Ashburner  and  Captain  Buckle,  tho 
Political  Agent  in  the  Rewa  Kiintha,  to  try  them.  Ten  of  the 
ringleaders  were  found  guillv  of  treason  and  blown  from  guns  at 
Kanv^ri,  nine  were  tnmsp'>rted  for  life,  and  the  remnindor  were 
pardoned.  The  turbulent  villages  of  Purt/djpur  and  Angar  in  Kaira 
were  destroyed  and  the  inhabitants  reiuoved  lo  more  ncceseiblo 
ground  in  the  open  country.  'J'heir  .strong  position  in  the  rinines  of 
the  Mahi  river  had  on  sevei-al  occasions  enabled  the  people  of  Purtiib- 
pur  and  Angar  to  set  (Jove rnnient  at  defiance,  and  this  was  considered 
a  favourable  opportunity  cf  making  an  example  of  them  and  break- 
ing up  their  stronghold. 

In  the  meantime  informntion  of  the  gntlicring  at  Lndra  hafi 
reached  Major  Ag;ir,  the  Superintendent  of  I'obce,  Ahmcddbad. 
He  marched  to  attack  them  with  the  Koli  Corps  and  a  8i|Uadrou  of 
the  Gujarat  Hoisc.  Maganlu]  tied  to  the  north  after  a  slight  skir- 
mish in  which  two  men  were  killed  aud  four  wounded,  and  was 
captured  a  fcAV  days  afterwiirds  by  tho  Th'imh'ir  of  Sammu  with 
eleven  followers.  They  were  tried  by  General  Roberts  and  Mr. 
Hadow,  the  Collector  of  Ahmodabad,  under  Act  XIV.  of  1857. 
Three  of  theiu  were  blown  from  guns  at  WuizApur,  three  were 
hanged,  and  the  rest  were  transported  for  life. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Malhdrrao  Gaikwar  and  the 
Bhonsla  lUSja  were  allowed  to  escape  punishment.  There  was  very 
clear  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  Bhonsla  Rdja,  but  Hip  Highness 
the  Gdikwar  interceded  for  him,  and  Sir  Itichmond  Shakespeare, 
the  Resident,  weakly  consentt^d  that  his  life  should  be  spared  on 
condition  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  for  life  at  Baroda,  a 
sentence  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  never  carried  out. 
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On  the  suppression  of  tbia  alwrtive  insMrrection  it  was  deter* 
mitiwl  tr>  disarm  Guiftrat,  and  in  Jaunary  1858  strong  detachments 
of  tbe  72ud  Uigb landers  and  of  Her  Mujesty'a  86th  Re^uient  with 
the  8th  Heyiment  Native  Infantry,  two  guna  under  Captain  Ci»iiy- 
bere,  and  a  sqnadron  of  (injartlt  Horse  were  placed  at  the  disposiil 
of  Mr.  Ashburnor  to  carry  out  this  measure.  His  Highness  the 
Gaikwilr  had  consented  to  a  sjtnultaneous  diearmainent  of  his 
country,  but  he  evaded  the  performance  of  his  promise.  In  the 
'Kaira  district  and  iu  thu  Janibiisar  t^luka  of  Broach  the  disartnu- 
ment  was  very  strictly  enforcc<l ;  every  male  adult  of  the  6srhtiDg 
elasscB  was  required  to  produce  an  arm  of  some  kind.  The  town  of 
AhniedtUitld  was  relieved  of  SU^OOO  arms  in  the  first  two  days,  but 
the  Htgblanders  and  SOth  Regiment  were  nspiired  for  optn-ations 
in  Rajputdna,  and  after  thtsir  departure  fnim  Gujarat  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  postpone  thia  very  unpopular  measure. 

After  these  events  Gujarat  remained  tranquil  for  nearly  a  year 
till,  iu  October  1858,  the  NAikda  Bhils  of  Narakot  revolted  under 
Ilupa  and  Kevai  Njliks,  and  a  few  moutha  later  Tatia  Topi's 
scattered  force  being  hard-pressed  by  Colonel  J'ark's  column, 
plundered  several  vitlagos  of  the  Paoch  Mahiils  during  its  rapid 
march  through  that  district. 

In  185S,  after  his  defeat  at  Gwalior^  at  the  close  of  tie  mniinies 
in  Nortberu  India,  Tsitin  Topi  moved  rapidly  towards  the  DakLiii. 
Tbe  chiefs  of  Jamkliauili  and  Ndrguud  had  been  in  treasonable 
correspoudcnce  with  the  rebel  chiefs  in  the  North-West  and  had 
invoked  tbeir  aid.  It  i.s  more  than  probable  that  if  J'^tia  Topi  had 
entered  the  Dak  ban  in  force,  there  would  have  been  a  genemi 
insurrection  of  tbe  Maratba  populHtion.  Tatia'a  marcb  to  the 
Dakhan  soon  assumed  the  cLuracter  ot  a  flight.  Be  was  closely 
pressed  by  two  columns  uuder  Generals  Sotnerset  and  Mitchell,  and 
a  very  compact  and  entei-prizirig  little  field  force  commanded  by 
Colonel  Park.  Colonel  Park's  own  regiment,  the  72nd  Highbinders, 
many  of  the  men  muunted  on  cnmols,  formed  tlte  uiaiu  fighting  power 
of  this  force.  Hjg  iudefaiigable  oncrcy  in  the  pursuit  of  the  oneiny 
allowed  them  no  rest,  and  eventually  brought  them  to  bay  at  Chhota 
Udepnr.  Fearing  to  face  the  open  cotiutry  of  Berdr  with  such  an 
ancompromitiing  enemy  in  pursuit.  Tatia  recrossed  the  Narbada  at 
Chikalda  and  marched  towards  Barnda.  He  had,  by  means  of  an 
agent  named  Ganpatnlo,  fur  some  time  been  in  communication 
with  the  Bh^u  Si^heb  Pnvar,  a  bnitbor-in-law  of  Hi^  Highness  the 
GAikwAr,  and  had  been  led  to  expect  aid  from  the  Baroda  Sartl^rs 
and  tbe  Tli<5kors  of  the  Kaira  and  Eena  Kantha  districts.  Im- 
jnerliately  it  became  known  that  Tatia  had  cros.wd  the  Narbada. 
troops  were  put  in  motion  from  Kaim,  Abmeddbad,  and  Disa 
for  the  protection  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Gujardt.  Captaia 
Thatcher,  who  hud  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  irregular 
levies  raised  by  Mr.  Ashburncr  in  Kaim,  was  ordered  to  hoU 
Sankheda  with  the  irregulars  and  two  of  (he  G.likw<ir's  guns.  H« 
was  afterwards  reinforced  by  Captain  Collier's  detachment  of  lU 
7th  Regiment  N.  I.,  which  fell  back  from  Chhota  Udepur  ou  tW 
approach  of  the  enemy. 
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Trtfcia  Topi  at  tbia  time  commamlcd  a  formidftblo  force  composed 
of  fragtiifnts  of  iMaiiy  mutinous  Bengal  regiments.  He  had  alio 
Wen  joined  bir  a  mixed  rabble  of  Villavatis,  RobiH^s,  and  Rdjpiits, 
wbo  followed  hie  forhine  iti  hopes  of  pluuder.  Ferozsba  ^iiwjib 
of  Kamona  and  n  Murdtha  fSanlar  who  was  known  as  the 
Una  Sabpb,  htdd  subordinate  comnianda.  Each  fij^bting  man  wag 
followod  by  one  or  inoro  ponies  liuiou  with  pluuder  which  groatly 
iiiiprik'd  their  movements.  It  was  ehiefly  owing  to  this  tliut 
Colonel  Park  vvaH  enabled  to  overtake  the  rebels  and  to  force  them  into 
action.  On  reaching  Cbhuta  Udepiir  the  troops  of  the  R^ja  fraternised 
with  the  enemy,  and  Ctiptain  Collier  having  evacuated  the  town, 
Tiitia  Topi  was  allowed  to  occupy  it  without  opposition.  He  had 
intended  to  hnlt  at  Chhota'  Udopur  to  n-crnit  his  men  and  to 
develop  bis  intrigues  with  the  HtiroiJa  Sard^rs^  but  Park  gave  bini  no 
respite.  On  the  Ist  December  ]S58,  he  fell  upon  Tsitia'a  rebel 
force  and  defeate<t  it  with  great  slaughter,  his  own  loss  being  trifling. 
After  this  defeat  there  was  great  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the 
iu.surgents.  Tatia  Topi  abandoned  his  army  and  did  not  rejoin  it 
till  it  had  reached  the  forest  luuds  of  P^rona,  Discipline  which 
had  always  been  lax,  was  now  etitir».'ly  thrown  aside.  The  muster 
roll  of  one  of  Tiitiji's  cavalry  regirueuts  was  picked  up  and  showed 
that  out  of  a  strength  of  3UU  e^abrcs  only  sixteen  were  present 
for  duty.  The  rebel  forco  s^oparated  into  two  bodies,  one  doubled 
back  and  plundered  Pwik's  baggago  whieh  had  fallen  far  to  the 
rear,  the  other  under  Fcrozsha  entered  the  Punch  MnlitilB  and 
looted  BSriya,  Jhalod,  Limdi,  and  other  villngci?. ;  Godhra  being 
covered  by  Muter's  force  wae  not  attacked.  Park's  force  was  so 
dJaabled  by  the  plunder  of  its  baggage  nnd  by  long  continued  forced 
marohesj  that  it  was  compelled  to  halt  at  Cidiota  Udepur,  but 
General  Somerset  took  up  the  pnrsuit  and  rapidly  drove  Tatia 
from  the  Panch  Mnhals.  He  fled  in  the  direction  of  Saluruba. 
The  ThfSkor  of  that  place  wns  in  arms,  and  Tiitia  no  doubt  expected 
support  from  liitn,  but  the  Thdkor  was  too  cautious  to  join  what 
was  then  evidently  a  hopeless  cause.  On  reaching  Nargiid  on  the 
20th  February  185!^^  Kerozsba  mside  overtures  of  surrender,  and  a 
week  later  300  cavalry  atrd  a  mixed  force  of  1500  men  under  Zahur 
Ali  and  the  i^Iaulvi  Vazir  Klic'in  laid  down  their  arms  to  General 
[Mitchell.  They  wero  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty.  The 
remnant  of  Tjitia's  force  lied  to  the  north-east. 

Tn  October  185Sj  instigated  by  tbo  intrigues  of  the  Bbdu  S^heb 
Pav/Sr,  the  Sankheda  Ndikdas,  a  vory  wild  forest  tribe,  took  up 
arms  under  Rupu  and  Keval  Naiks,  aud  after  having  plundered  the 
outpost,  thanOf  at  Ndrukot,  attacked  a  detacTiment  of  the  8th 
Eegiuieut  N.  I.  under  Caplain  Bates  at  Janibughoda.  They  were 
repulsed  with  iJonsiderable  loss  after  a  desultory  figlit  during  the 
greater  part  of  two  days.  On  tho  arrest  of  Ganpatrao,  the  Bbda 
Siheb'a  agent,  this  troublesome  insurrection  would  prObably  have 
collapsed,  but  tlio  Naikdas  were  joined  by  a  number  of  Vdlayntis, 
Tnatchlock-inen^  the  fragmentH  of  Tatia'a  broken  force,  who  en- 
couraged tbera  to  hold  out.  They  occupied  the  very  strong  country 
between  Champilncr  and  Narakot,  and  kept  up  a  harassing  warfare, 
plundering  the  villugca  as  far  north  as  Godhra. 
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A  fieli!  force  cnmmanded   by  the   Political  A;^ent  of   the 
Katitlia,  Colonel  WalUicej  was  employed  against  the  NAikdds  diipii 
tlio  Cold  weather  of  IS-'iS,  and  in    one    of   the   freqncnt    skirmishc 
with  tlie  insurgents  Captain  Hay  ward  of  the  17th  Regiment  N.  l.ws 
Mcverely  wounded  by  u  matchlock  bullet   on  the  2Sth  Jana»ry  185S 
The  only  success  obtained  by   the    Ndikdda  was   the  surprise 
Hassan  Ali's  company  of  Hussein  Kluiu's  levy.     The   Subhed^r  h* 
been  ordered  to  protect  the  Kibourera  who  were  employed   in  open* 
iii<^  the  pass  near  the  village  of    Sivrajpur,  but  the  duty   was  ^ery 
distaatefid  to  hiiQ,  and  hi»  son  deserted   with  twenty-^our  raea 
the  uinrch  to  Sivrajpur.     They  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  luixi 
force  of  Makrdnis  and   Nsiikdas.     Seven   men   including-  tbe  Sut 
hedar  were   killed   and  eleven   wounded  without  any  loss   to    tl 
enemy.     The  SubhedAr  neglected  to  protei;t  his   camp  by  the  tn< 
ordinary  piecaiitions  and  his  men  appear  to   have   behaved  badly. 
They  tlod  without   tiring  a  shot  directly   they    werb  attacked.      Bat 
little  proLTvess  had  been  made  in  pacifying  the   NaikdAs  till  Captaii 
Richard  Bonner  was  employed  to   raise   and  organize  a   corps  cot 
posed  chieHy  of   Bhils    with    their   head -quarters  at    Dohad   in    tl 
Panch  Mall  -Is.    Captain  Bonner's  untirinj{  energy  and  moral  in  flucac 
Boon  reduced  the  Naikddfl  to  submisj^iou.     lUipa  Nriilc  laid  down  hi^ 
arms  and  accepted  the  amnesty  of  the  10th  March  1859,  and  Kevi 
Niiik  followed  his  example  soun  after. 

In  July  1850  the  WAghera  of  Okhamandalj  amahdl  in  K&ihiSi-r^i 
belon«.'ing  to  Hie  Highness  tbe  GaikwjJr,  suddenly  seized  anj 
plundered  Uwjirkaj  BarvAla,  and  Bet.  They  were  led  by  a  Witgh* 
chief  named  Todii  Mauik,  who  alleged  that  ho  had  been  compelh 
to  take  up  arms  by  the  oppression  of  the  Gilikw^r's  kdmldra  ;  b« 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  encouraged  to  throw  off  allegiance 
the  weakness  of  the  Baroda  administration  and  the  belief  that  Wi 
would  have  to  deal  with  the  troops  of  the  Darbjir  only.  Ke  soon 
found  be  was  in  error.  Major  Christ,ie  with  200  aabrea  of  the  Guja- 
rat Horse  and  a  wing  nf  thi;  17th  Regim*'nt  Native  Infantry  from 
Rajknt  marched  to  Mundjlua  on  the  Hun  to  cut  off  the  coiqh 
mtmication  between  Ukhilmaiidal  and  the  Kdthidvad.i  pentnstilall 
The  cantonment  of  Rdjkofc  was  reinforced  from  Ahmedabdd  by 
six  guns  of  Aytonn'a  buttery,  a  wing  of  the  3;ird  Regiment  und  ■ 
detachment  of  the  14th  Regiment  Native  Infantry  under  Captaii 
Hall,  and  a  naval  nod  railiiary  force  was  at  the  same  time  prepar 
in  Buuibay  for  the  recovery  of  Bet  and  Dvvdrka  as  soon  as  ll 
close  of  the  inouaoou  should  render  naval  operations  on  tbe  westei 
coast  possible. 

On  the  Syth  September  1859,  the  following  force  embarked  in  tl  _ 

transports  South   Uaini/ies  and   Empress  of  India,  towed    by    Her 

MaJL'Sty'ii  steam-ships   Zetlohia   and    Victoria,  and   followed    by   th< 

frigate  Firoz,  the  guuboat  Clyde,  and  the  schooner  C!)n«/<»)»c«  : 

Her  Mnjesty's  28tb  Begiment  ..,         50)  Men. 

Hlt  Miiji'sty'B  Cth  Regiment  Native  Infantry       ...  600    „ 

Marine  Battalion ...  200     „ 

lUiyal  Artiltury ...      CO    „ 

SapiKni  and  Minera      ...        ...         .,,        90    „ 

The  expedition    was   nnder   the  commnud  of   Colonel    Dont 
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of  Her  Majesty's  2Sth  Regiment,  but  it  was  iiitonded  that  on 
arrival  at  Bet,  Colonel  Seobie  should  command  the  combined  naval 
Olid  military  force.  Colonel  Scobie  marclied  fi'ora  Rajkot  early  in 
October  with  tlie  winga  of  Her  Majesty's  33rd  Regiment  and  17tli 
Native  Tofaiitry^  the  12th  Light  Field  Battery  and  detachments 
of  the  14th  Native  Infantry  and  Gujariit  Horse.  Ilad  Colonel 
Donovan  waited  for  this  force  he  might  have  effectually  invested 
the  fort  of  Bet,  which  is  situated  on  an  island,  and  exterminated 
the  rebels  ;  but  ho  was  too  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  before 
ho  could  be  relieved  of  command.  He  arrived  off  Bet  on  the  'ith 
October  1S50,  aud  at  sunrise  that  morning  the  steam.ships\F'/j«j, 
Zeaohia,  Clyde,  aud  Conxtnai'a  took  up  their  positions  off  the  fort  of 
Bet  and.  opened  fire  with  shut  and  shell  at  950  yards.  Tha 
fort  replied  feebly  with  a  few  wtnall  guns.  Shells  efFectaally 
scorched  the  fort  and  temples  occupied  by  the  enemy,  but  the  shot 
made  little  impressioa  on  the  wall  which  was  here  thirty  fet^t  thick. 
The  bombardment  continued  throughout  the  day  aud  at  intervals 
during  the  night.  Next  morning  Dewa  Chabasoij  the  Wdgher 
chief  in  command  of  the  fort,  opened  negotiations  for  surrender, 
but  he  would  not  consent  to  the  unconditional  snrrender  which  was 
demanded,  aud  after  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  the  artillery  firo 
WHS  resumed  and  preparations  were  made  to  disembark  the  troops. 
They  landed  uudtr  a  heavy  musketry  fire  from  the  fort  and  adja- 
cent buildings,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  escnlnde.  The  ladders 
were  placed  atjainst  tho  wnll  but  the  storming  party  of  Her 
Majesty's  !iSth  Regiment  and  6th  Regiment  Native  Infantry  werfl 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Captain  McCormack  of  Her  Majesty's 
28th  Regiment,  Ensign  Willaumc  of  the  6th  Rcgimeut,  and  ten 
European  soldiers  were  killed  ;  and  Captain  Glasspoole,  Lieute- 
nant (xrant  of  the  6th  Native  Infantry,  and  thirty-seven  men  of 
the  2Sth  Regiment  were  wounded,  many  of  them  severely.  One 
Bepoy  of  the  M«rine  Battalion  was  killed  and  five  wounded. 

During  tbo  night  which  succeeded  this  disastrous  attack  the 
Wiighers  evacuated  the  fort.  They  reached  the  mainland,  taking 
with  them  their  women  the  children  and  ths  plunder  of  the  temple, 
but  Dewa  Chabasni.the  Wagher  chief,  had  been  killed  the  previous 
day.  Considering  the  targe  and  well-equipped  force  at  Colonel 
Donovan's  disposal  and  the  facilities  which  the  insular  position  of 
Bet  afforded  to  a  blocka'ding  force,  the  cftcape  of  the  Waghera 
almost  with  impunity,  encumbered  with  women  aud  plunder,  did 
not  enhance  Colonel  Donovan's  military  ropntation.  Captain  D. 
Nasrayth,  R.  E.,  Field  P^ngineer  of  ths  Okhdmandal  Force,  was 
directed  to  destroy  the  fort  of  Bet  and  carried  out  his  instructions 
most  effectually.  Some  of  the  Hindu  temples  nearest  the  walla 
■were  severely  shaken  by  the  explosion  of  the  miuea,  and  a  great 
outcry  was  raised  of  the  desecration  of  the  temples;  but  if  Hindus 
will  convert  their  temples  into  fortified  enclosures,  they*  must  take 
the  conaequenco  whcQ  they  are  occupied  by  the  enemies  of  the 
British  Government. 

Lieutenant   Charles   Goodfellow,   R.  E.,    greatly  distinguished 
timself  on  this  occasion.  He  earned  the  Victoria  Crosa  by  carrying 
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off  a  wounded  man   of  Her  Majesty's  28tli  Regiment  andor   a  v€ 
heavy   fire.     Treasure  vftlueil  nt    li^    Ukbs  of  rujxjes  was  taken 
hoard  the  Firoz  for  safe  cu.stody.     It  was  eventimlly  restored  to 
Puj^ris  of  the  temples^  but  niosit  of  the  temples  had  been  careful 
plundered  bythe  Wiighers  before  the  entry  of  the  Hritiah  force. 
Miiny  of   the  fugitives   from  Bet    took    refuge  in  Dw5rka, 
Colonel  Donovan's  i'orc-e  having  re-eujbnrked  proceeded  to   Dwirl 
to  avvait  the   arrival  of    Colonel   Scobie's  small  brigade.     Scobic 
force   did    not  reach   Dwarka  till  October   "Olh.     The  Naval  Bi 
gade  under  Lieutenant    Sedley  with  sixteen  officers  and  110   m€ 
had  already  landed  under  very  heavy  matchlock  fire,  and   throf 
op  a   slight  breastwork   of   loose   stone    within     150    yards 
the  walls.     A  field   piece   from  the    Zenobi^     and   afterwards 
thirty-two   pounder   were  placed   in   position    in   this   work.      Tl 
successful  result  of  the  siege  was   mainly  duo   to  the  deternaini 
bravery  of  this  srnjdl   naval  force.     They  repulsed   repeated  sor 
from  the  fort  aud  indicted   severe  losses  on  the  enemy.     As- BC 
as  the  stores  and   ammunition  could  be  landed.  Colonel   Dono\ 
took  up  a  position  to  the  north-east  of  the  fort,  Colonel  Scobie 
the  sonth-east,  and  Captain  Hall  occupied  an  intermediate  poaiti 
with  detachments  of  Her  Majesty's  33rd  Regiment,  the  lith    Natil 
Infantry,  and   Gujaidt  Horse   under  Lieutenant  Pym.     The   gai 
s<m  made  several    determined  nttLMnpls  to   break  through    Ca| 
Hall's  position,  but  they  were  on  each  occasion  driven  back  with  Ic 

Tha  first  battery  opened  fire  on  the  northern  face  of  the  fort 
October  28th,  while  the  Zenobia  and  the  Firos  poui-ed  a  woll-di 
ed  fire  of  sheila   on   the  houses   and   temples   which   sheltered  tl 
enemy  towards  the  sea.     The   shells    did   immense  execution    ai 
relievod    the   attack  on  the   Navnl    Brigade    which    continued 
hold  its  position  with  the   greatest  gallantry  though   several    timi 
Burrouoded  by  the  enemy.     On  the  night  of  the  Slst  October  tl 
garrison  evacuated   the  fort   and  cub   its  way  through  a  picket 
Her  Majesty's  28th "Regiment,  wounding  Ensign   Hunter  and    four 
men.     A  detachment  undor  Colonol  Christie   followed  the  fugitiv« 
next  momiugand  overtook  them  near  Vasatri.     A  skirmish  ensue 
but  they  escaped  without  much  loss  and  took  refuge  in  the  fiarci 
hilL     They  continued  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Kdithi^vada  for  Bovei 
years.     In   one   of     the     desultory    skirmishes     which    folloirc 
Lieutenants  LaTouche  and  Hebbert  were  Tcilled. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  Karranji  Hati  the  Rdna 
Nagar  Pi'irkar  on  the  Siodh  fronlierof  Gujarat,  took  up  arms  at  tl 
head  of  a  band   of  Sodhiis,  pluudered  the   treasury  and  telegrai 
office  at   Nagar    Pdrkar,   and    released   the  prisoners  in  the   y 
Colonel   Evans  commanded   the   field  force  which   was  employe 
against  him  for  many  months  wiihout  any   very  definite    resuU  _ 
The  country  is  a  desert  and  the  Sodhas  avoided  a  collision  with  the 
troops.     The  Rdna  eventually  submitted  and  peaco  was  restored. 
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Bhinmal,^  North  Latitade  2'i'42'  East  Longitudo  72»  4',  the  historical 
ShriniuL,  the  capital  olthe  Garjyarns  from  about  the  sixth  to  the  ninth 
century,  Ucb  about  fifty  miles  weet  of  Abu  hill.  The  site  of  the  city  is  in 
a  wide  plain  about  fift/cen  miles  west  of  th<j  last  outlier  of  the  Abu  range. 
To  the  eagt,  between  the  hills  and  Bhinmdl,  except  a  few  widely-separated 
village  sites,  the  plain  is  chiefly  a  grasing  ground  with  brakes  of  thorn  and 
cassia  bushes  oveitopjied  by  standards  of  the  camel-loved  pilu  Salvadora 
peraicfr.  To  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north  the  plain  is  smooth  and 
oare  passing  westwards  into  sand.  From  the  level  of  the  plain  stand 
out  a  few  isolated  blocks  of  hiJl,  500  to  800  feet  high,  of  which  one  peak, 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  city,  is  crowned  by  the  shrine  of  Cbimanda  tha 
6ri  or  Luck  of  Bhinradl,  from  a  distance  the  present  Bhinmiil  shows 
few  traces  of  being  the  eite  of  an  ancient  capital.  Its  ISOtt  houses  cover 
the  gentle  slope  of  an  ai'tificial  monnd,  the  level  of  their  roofs  broken 
by  the  spires  of  four  Jain  temples  and  by  the  mined  state  office  at  the 
south  end  of  the  muund.  Closer  at  hand  the  number  and  size  of  the 
old  stone-stripped  tank  and  fortification  mounds  and  the  large  areas 
honeycombed  Dy  diggers  for  bricks  show  that  the  site  of  the  present 
Bhinmdl  was  once  the  centre  of  a  great  and  widespi-ead  city.  Of  its 
fortifications,  which,  as  late  as  a.d.  1611,  the  English  merchant  Nicholas 
Ufflet,  in  a  journey  from  JhAlor  to  Ahmeddbtid,  describes  as  enclosing  a 
circuit  of  thirty-six  miles  (24  kns)  containing  many  fine  tanks  going  to 
rain,  almost  no  trace  remains.'  The  names  of  some  of  tlie  old  gates  are 
remembered,  Surra  in  the  north-east,  ^ri  Lakshmi  in  the  sonth-easi, 
Sanchor  In  the  west,  and  Jhalor  in  the  north.     Sites  are    pointed   out 
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^  The  tran«lalions  of  the  inscriptioni  nnd  the  balk  of  the  hiitory  are  the  work  tff 
Mr.  A.  M.  T.  JaclcBon  of  the  Inilian  Civil  f^<?rvico. 

^  Finch  in  Kerr's  Vovngeg,  VIII.  301.  Thirty  yearg  later  the  traveller  Tavemier  (Ball'« 
Edition,  II.  87}  hai :  Bargiint  (Wangnm  in  Ja<1h]>nr?)  to  Biuiii  13  io«:  Bim4l  to 
Modra  15  toK,  Of  Jh^Lor  Ufflet  has  left  the  foUowing  description.  JhAlor  is  a  cattle 
on  the  top  of  k  steep  monntAia  tha-e  Im  in- ascent  by  a  fair  itone  causeway  broad 
enuagh  for  two  men.  At  the  end  of  the  firat  io«  is  a  g«t«  i^d  a  place  of  guard  where 
the  causeway  i«  enclosed  on  both  udes  with  walls.  At  the  end  of  the  itecoud  ko*  ig  a 
double  gvAn  strongly  fortified  ;  and  at  the  third  ko^  i«  the  castle  which  ia  entered  hj 
three  successive  gates.  The  first  \i  very  sitrongly  plated  with  iron,  the  second  not  so 
strong  with  places  above  for  throwing  down  melted  lead  or  boiling  oil.  and  the  third  is 
thickly  beKt  with  iron  spikes,  fii^ween  each  of  tlieae  gates  are  spacions  places  of  arras 
and  at  the  inner  gate  is  a  «trong  portcnilis.  A  bowshot  within  the  castle  is  a  splendid 
pagoda,  built  by  the  fannderH  of  the  castle  and  ancestors  of  Chazni  (Oidney)  Khan  who 
Were  Gentiles,  Hetunii>d  Muhanimadan  and  deprived  his  elder  brother  of  this  castle  by  the 
following  straiapcm.  Having  invited  him  and  his  women  to  a  banquet  which  his  biother 
neqaited  by  a  similar  eatertaiiiinent  he  substituted  obo«Gn  soldiers  well  armed  instead  of 
women,  sending  them  twx>  aud  tM o  in  a  dhuii  or  litter  who  getting  'm%y  this  device 
gained  possession  of  the  gates  and-  held  the  place  for  the  Great  Mughal  to  whom  it  now 
U.D.  1611}  appertains  being  one  of  the  strongest  sitaated  forts  in  the  world.  About 
hnVf  a  loM  within  the  gate  is  a  goodly  square  tank  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  said  to  be 
fiftv  fathoms  deep  and  full  of  excelleot  water.  Quoted  bv  Finch  in  Kerr's  Voyages, 
Vli I.  300-301. 
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&B  old  gateways  Sto  to  eix  miles  to  the  east  and  sonth-east  of  the  prewn 
town,  ami,  tLoagU  their  diHtance  and  isolation  make  it  hard  to  bf  liere  thak 
th(LB«"  rtiintd  momi'ls  were  more  than  outworks,  Ufflet's  testimony  stfems 
to  tstublish  the  correctnesB  oi  the  local  memon  .^  Besides  these  outlying 
gattways  truces  ]-emain  round  the  foot  of  the  present  BhinmAl  mound  of 
a  eraalier  and  latt-r  wall.  To  the  enst  and  south  the  lino  Ot  fortification 
has  been  bo  cleared  of  masonry  and  is  bo  conf  asod  with  the  lines  of  tank 
banks,  which  perhaps  were  wo.kcd  into  the  scheme  of  defence,  that  all 
accurate  local  knowledge  of  their  position  has  pnKsed.  The  Gujar4t 
gi\te  in  the  sonth  of  the  town  though  mined  Ib  well  marked.  From  the 
Gujarat  gateway  a  lin&  of  mounds  may  be  traced  south  and  theu  west 
to  the  ruins  of  Pipaldnara  perhaps  the  western  gateway.  The  wall  seemfl 
then  to  have  turued  east  crossing  the  watercourse  and  passing  inside  that 
is  along  the  eaei  bank  of  the  watemourse  north  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  Jaikop  or  Yaksha  lake.  From  this  comer  it  ran  east  along  the 
south  bank  of  Jaikop  to  the  Jhulor  or  north  gate  which  still  remains  in  fair 
preservation  its  pointed  arch  showing  it  to  be  of  MusalmAn  or  late  (17tb- 
IHth  century)  Kibtor  construction.  From  the  J  ha  lor  gate  the  fonnda* 
tions  of  the  w^all  may  be  traced  eart  to  the  Kanaksen  or  Karada  tank. 
The  area  to  the  east  of  the  town  from  the  Kar&da  tank  to  the  Gajarit 
gate  has  been  so  quarried  for  brick  to  build  the  prftsent  Bhinmal  that  no 
sign  remains  of  a  line  of  fortifications  running  £-om  the  Karada  tank  in 
the  eaut  to  the  Gujarat  gate  in  the  south. 

The  site  of  the  present  town  the  probable  centi-e  of  the  old  city,  is  a 
mound  stretching  for  about  three-<iuarter8  of  a  mile  north  and  soQtli 
and  swelling  twenty  to  thirty  feet  out  of  the  plain.  On  almost  all 
sides  its  outskiiis  are  piMttcted  by  well  made  thorn  fences  enclosing 
either  garden  land  or  the  pens  and  folds  of  Rabaris  and  BhiU.  Tt* 
BtreeLs  are  narrow  and  winding.  The  dwellings  are  of  three  classes, 
the  flat  mud-roofed  housrs  of  the  Mah.ijnns  or  traders  and  of  the  better- 
to-do  Brahmans  and  craftsmen  with  canopied  doors  and  fronts  plastered 
with  white  clay  :  Second  the  tiled  eloping- roofed  sheds  of  the  bulk  of 
the  craftsmen  and  gardeners  and  of  the  liefter-ofF  Kabdris  and  Bhils. 
and  Thir-i  the  thatched  bee-hivo  huls  of  the  bulk  of  the  Rabaris  and 
BhiU  «nd  of  some  of  the  poorer  craftsmen  and  huslmndmen.  £!speciallt 
to  the  north-wect  and  west  the  houses  are  skirted  by  a  broad  belt  of 
garden  laud.  In  other  parts  patches  of  watered  Ci-ops  are  separated  by 
the  bare  bank.q  of  old  tanks  or  by  stretches  of  plain  covered  with  tbom 
and  cassia  bushes  or  roucrhcned  by  the  heaps  of  old  buildings  honrt* 
combed  by  ahnfls  sunk  Ivy  fleiirchera  for  bricks.  Besides  the  foof 
spired  temples  to  Parasndth  tlie  only  outstanding  building  is  the  old 
kacheri  or  state  office  a  mass  of  ruins  which  tops  the  steep  south  end  of 
the  city  mound. 

Of  the  1400  inhabited  honaea  of  Bhinmdl  the  details  are:  Mahijani 
475,  chiefly  Oswdl  Vania  of  many  subdivisions  ;  Shrimali  Brahnxana,  2<'0 ; 
Bbevaks  35,  Maga  Brdbmans  worshippers  of  the  sun  and  priests  to 
Oswalai;  Sonilrs,  80  ;  B^ndhiiras  or  Calico-printers,  35  ;  Kasaras  or  Brai»> 
smiths  4,  Ghdnchis  or  Oilprcssors,  3(J  ;  Malig  or  Gardeners,  25  ;  Rathi 
or  Woodworkers,  12;  Bhats   l2t>  including  80  Gunas  or  Grain-carriea 


^  The  namee  of  th^sc  fratew&ya  are  Sara j pal  abont  lix  miles  (4  Jeat)  east  of  Bhfanrf 
near  Kbiiiipur  nt  the  kite  of  atomple  of  MahMev  ;  tJividilr  about  six  miles  (4  ku»)  •» 
the  ftouth  nfnr  a  temple  ot  HanuTudb  ;  Dhamnidhnr near  Vandar  about  «\  mlleaii  Am) 
west  of  BhiiimAl  at  tlio  iito  of  a  lartje  woll ;  Ki»biifnbivtt4)  about  six  mile*  l4  kof)  latfit. 
north  near  Nartnn  at  the  »it4?  of  a  largi-  \rA\  ami  stones.     Kntlan  Lai  Pandit. 
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and  40  Rijbbats  or  BrAhm  Bh4ts,  GeoealogiaLs' ;  Kumbhars  or  Potters, 
12;  Mnsalinan  Potters,  4;  RehbiriB or  Herdsmen,  7U^;  ShAdhs  Beggars,  10; 
tsbimia  Aliks  BcggarB.  10 ;  Kotwal  and  Pan  jura  Mufialmana,  15";  Lobars 
or  BlaoksmitLs.  3  ;  Darjia  or  Tailors,  12;  Nais  or  Barbers,?;  Bhumiis 
that  is  Solaflki  Jilgirdirs,  15^;  Kavds  BhtuniAs  serpanta,  12;  Ml»  Cul- 
tivators, 2  ;  Deshantris  or  Saturday  l3il beggars,  1  ;  Acbdr%yas  or  Funeral 
Brdlimaus,  1  ;  Dholis  Drnmbeaters,  12  ;  Patrias  op  Professionals  that  is 
Danc-ing  Qirl/,  3u';  Tnrki  yohoras  that  is  Memons.  2  ;  Vijshftyati  Musal- 
mAn  Pal  lock-makers,  1  ;  Rangrez  or  Dyers,  2  ;  Moehis  or  Shoemakers, 
30  ;  Kariaa  or  Salavafs  that  is  Miisons,  0  ;  Chnrigars  Musalmdn  Ivory 
bangle-makers,  2 ;  Jatiyas''  or  Tannera,  17 ;  Khjitiks  or  Butchers  working  aa 
tanners,  1  ;  Sargaras,  Bhil  messengers,  1  ;  BbOe,  120;  Tirgars  or  Arrow- 
makers,  ,'j  ;  GorAdas  priests  to  Bombias  leather- workers,  2  ;  Bombias 
literally  Weavers  now  Leather-workers,  40 ;  WAghria  Castrator,  1  ; 
Mtraais  Musalraan  Drummers,  8  ;  MeLtars  or  Sweepers,  1. 

Inside  ol'  the  town  the  objects  of  interest  are  few.  The  four  temples 
of  Pdrosniitli  are  either  modem  or  altered  by  modem  repairs.  A  rest' 
ho'jse  to  the  south  of  a  temple  of  Baragi  or  Varilhft  the  Boar  in  the  east 
of  the  town  has  white  marble  pillars  with  insnn'ptiona  of  the  eleventh 
nud  thirteenth  centuries  which  show  that  the"  pillars  have  been  brought 
from  the  ruined  temple  of  the  sun  or  Jag  Sv4.mi  Lord  of  the  World  on 
the  monnd  about  eighty  yards  east  of  the  sonth  or  modern  Gujarat  gate. 
I')  the  west  of  Jhe  town,  close   to  the   wall  of   the  enclosure  of  the  old 

IMahAlakshrai  temple,  is  a  portion  of  a  white, marble  pillar  with  aa 
'  The  Fhrim&li  Br4hin-Hh4t8  are  of  the  following  »ubdiviaionB  tDhondaleshvsr,  H*r, 
fiera,  Lob,  Poesbshn,  Pitalia,  ami  Varing.  They  aay  ^h^imAl  is  their  originat  home. 
*  The  l<ical  explanation  «f  Fli-1i-lj;lri  is  liver  oat  of  the  way.  Tbtir  siibclivigiout 
•re;  Al,  BartKl,  Binparo,  Dagalla,  Gtinsor,  Gcngcla,  Kalotra,  Karatntho,  Nangu, 
PAnnn,  Framira,  Roj.     All  arc  strong  dark  full-bearded  men, 

'  Tlie  importance  of  BliinniAl  a^  a  centre  of  pojiulatioii  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
Bhriutiilli  Brtfliniaus  and  Vifnis  who  are  spread  all  over  <^ii  jurat,  hut  hy  tlie  PorwArs  a 
claan  of  Vrfiiis  now  «u  rep  resented  in  their  native  town  who  are  sai'i  tiv  taVe  their  name 
from  8  suburb  of  Bhinniil.  OiwAU,  ahnoat  all  »>f  whom  aro  Shrfivalcs  or  followers  of 
the  ■(ftin  religion,  have  practit-ally  Rprea<i  fmrn  BhiDindl.  The  origin  of  the  name 
Oiv&\  is  (Trans.  lioy.  Ab,  Soc.  Ill,  337)  from  On!  the  Mother  «r  Luck  of  Osianagar 
an  aneieut  town  and  still  a  place  of  pilsjriniag'j  nhout  eighteen  miles  nortti  of 
Jodhpur.  The  Oswifls  were  originally  Rajputs  of  several  ciaasea  including  Pawafm 
but  mainly  Solankis  and  so  apparently  (To<i's  Western  India,  2<i9|  of  Gnrjjiira  * 
origin.  Equally  of  Gnrjjura.  origin  are  the  Shriraafli  Vlnis  who  hold  a  «pecially  high 
place  among  Western  Imlian  Jains,  The  care  taken  by  the  ,Iains  to  secure  foreign 
•otiqueroTB  wJthin  their  fold  ia  notable.  Tlio  Tirthankar  is  a  BAja  who  by  piety  and 
other  virtues  attained  mol-iha  or  absorption.  The  fifty-fonr  worsbipfuls  uttama- 
juifim/t-iig,  the  twenty-four  fir/luiiJMi't,  the  twelve  cfiakravarth,  the  nine  hfUadeeat,  and 
the  nine  tdandwa-f  are  Bij&s,  most  of  them  great  conquerors  (Trans,  lioyal  Asiatic 
Society,  III,  33a -341).  The  local  story  is  that  the  Solankis  were  called  to  help 
the  people  of  ShrimAl  to  resist  tho  Songara  lUjpiits  of  Jhrflor  who  took  BhinmAl 
about  A.D.  I'iilQ.  Before  that  the  Hhriraalis  and  SoUAkis  were  enemies.  This 
tradition  of  biwtility  is  interesting  as  it  may  go  back  to  a,d.  7*0  when  MdlnrAja 
fiolanki  transferred  tlie  seat  if  powt'r  from  Bbinm&l  to  Anabilav4<.la  Patan,  (See 
Below  page  46!>.)  A  class  who  trace  to  Bhiinn.Al  are  the  PiUils  or  Kalbis  of  Mdrwir 
(Marwiir  Castes,  41).  They  claim  descent  from  Kajput  men  and  Br^hmati  women.  In 
aupport  of  the  tradition  the  women  still  keep  separate  nei4>]ier  eating  with  nor  usLug 
the  same  vessels  as  their  husbands^ 

*  These  dancing  girls  bclil  Innd.  They  are  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the 
b'ongara  Bajputs,  whgaccording  to  the  local  account  retreating  from  AI%ud-din  Khilji 
tA.D,  1290J  took  Bliinmrfl  fronj  the  ShrimAli  Brdhtnans. 

•The  Jatiyas  all  Hindus  of  the  three  subdivisions  Baletta,  Sunkaria,  and  Talvaria 
came  from  MAadu  near  Dhir  in  Central  India.  The  name  is  locally  derived  from 
jtUukarta  •  skin. 
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insctiptioQ    dated  S.  1342  (a.d.  1286)  which  appareatly  haa  been 
from  the  same  ruined  Ban  temple.     In    the   kachert   mius   at  the 
end    of  *the    niuaud    the     only    object  of  interest  is  a    Bmall 
to    Mdta   with    two   enakce  sapportiug  her  scat  und  above  in  mo 
obaracters   the   words    Nagdoe   the   kHld4vi   or   tr>be  goardiau   of 
RibtorB. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  at  Bbintnal  ui  the  rained  temple  of 
San  on  a  monnd  cloae  to  the  sontb  of.  the  tows.  Of  this  temple  an 
inscriptions  details  are  given  below.  Abont  fifty  yarda  west  of  the 
temple  are  the  remains  of  a  gateway  known  as  the  Gajarat  g^te 
This  modern  name  and  the  presence  near  it  of  bloclcs  of  the 
quartz-marble  of  the  San  temple  make  it  |Trobable  that  the  gate' 
not  older  than  Masalman  or  eighteenth  centnry  Rihtor  times.  UloMf 
tihe  WBBt  of  the  gate  is.  Khari  Bava  the  Salt  Well  an  old  step  and  wste 
bag  well  with  many  old  stones  mixed  with  brick  work.  Abont 
hnndred  yards  sonth  of  the  Gnjarat  gate,  in  a  brick-wallcd  enclosare  abov 
sixteen  yards  by  eight  and  nine  feet  high  topped  by  a  shield  parapet.  : 
the  shrine  of  Maji^eva  NauUkheahvsar.  An  inacription  dated  S.  lAO 
{k.D.  1744)  states  that  the  enclosnro  marks  the  site  of  an  old  temple  t 
NaaUkheahwar.  Abont  fifty  yards  eatet  of  the  NaalAkheshwar  shri 
a  large  brick  enclosure  about  seventy-five  yards  square  with  walls 
twelve  feet  high  and  a  pvinted-arched  gateway  in  the  Moslim  wave 
style.  On  ontei-itig.  to  the  left,  is  a  plinth  with  a  lat^e  Ijlanaman 
further  to  the  kft  in  domed  shrines  ai-e  a  Ganpati  and  a*  Mata.  A 
puoea  south  is  Brahma's*  Pool  or  Brahraakhund  with  steep  steps  on. 
west  and  north,  a  rough  stone  and  biii  k  wall  to  the  east,  and  a  cir, 
well  to  the  snath.  The  pool  walls  and  sttps  have  been  repaii 
■tones  token  from  Hindu  temples  or  from  former  decorations  of  the 
on  some  of  which  are  old  figares  of  Matiis  iu  good  repair.  The  sto! 
that  Som,  acceding  to  one  account  the  builder  of  the  Sun  temple  ace 
to  another  account  a  restorer  of  Shrimal,  wandering  in  search  of  a 
leprosy,  came  to  the  sooth  gate  of  Shrimiil.  Som's  dog  which 
•affering  from  mange  disappeared  and  soon  after  appeared  sound 
clean.  The  king  tmced  the  doga  footmarks  to  the  Brahmakhuni 
bathtd  in  it,  and  was  cured.  As*  a  thank-offering- he  snrronnded 
pool  with  masoni-y  walls  To  the  south  of  -the  pool,  to  the  right> 
Jin  tindergi-ound  liAg  sacred  to  PatJileshwar  the  lord  of  the  Under  Wi 
and  south  of  the  U/lg  a  small  domed  shrine  of  Chandi  Devi.  To  the 
at  the  east  side  of  a  small  brick  eucloaure,  is  a  snako-canopied  liAg  kn 
as  Chandeshwar  hung  abou^  with  strings  of  rttdrdhsh  Ela^ocarpns  ganitrn 
beads.'  In  front  of  Chandeshwar's  shrine  is  a  small  inscribed  stone 
at  its  top  a  cow  and  calf  recording  a  land  gi  ant  to  Shrimili  BnJhi 
About  forty  yards  north-east  of  the  Brahmakhund  a  large  straggling 
of  brick  and  eai-th,  now  known  as  LiakBhamithula  or  Lakshral's  settle 
is  said  to  be  the  site  of  a  temple  to  Lakshml  built,  according  to  the 
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I  Aoeordin^  to  a  local  gtorythera  wu  a  bermUnge  of  Jnngamt  iiear  tho  t«tn 
Jagamdeva  the  b'nn-God  and  ■horrnitage  cfBhamtin  near  Chftnd«*livar'i  ulirine. 
fight  bctweoD  tbe  rival  ascetics  niany  were  slain  aud  tho  knowledge  whirt-  their  tr 
wat  ttored  pacied  away.  When  repairs  wtre  made  in  A.D.  1!*]4  (S.  :)b70)  the  Bhi 
hermitage  w^a  cleared.  Two  larfio  earthen  poti  were  found  one  of  which  »till 
at  ih«  door  of  Chandeshvar'ii  temple.  Thc«  pots  contained  the  tn.<asure  of  the  Bj 
In  A.D.  18^4  nothing  but  white  dnst  was  found.  Most  of  the  dutt  wi 
away  till  a  Juin  aicetic  came  and  examined  tho  white  dn§t.  The  a«ccj,ic 
iron  lod,  heated  the  rud,  aprinkled  it  with  tbe  white  datt,  and  tbe  iron  bcc*nic> 


legend,  by  a  BrAkman  to  whom  iu  return  for  liis  devotednees  LakBhmi  bad 
giveo  great  wealtb*  Tht  hollow  to  the  eouth-oati  ia  known  as  the  Khandiilia 
pool.  About  fifty  yai'da  Bouth-eaet  at  the  end  of  a  Bmall  enclosure  is  a 
ehrine  and  eititeni  of  Jag'CBhwar,  said  to  be  called  after  a  certain  Jag  who  in 
i-ctum  for  the  gift  of  a  son  bailt  the  temple.  Several  old  carved  and  dressed 
stones  are  built  into  the  walls  of  this  fcemjJe.  About  seventy-five  jarda 
further  south-east  a  largo  area  rough  with  heaps  of  bi-ick  is  said  to  be  the 
bite  of  an  old  Vidhya-Sdla  or  Sanskrit  College.  This  college  is  mentioned 
iu  the  ]aca\  Mahitmya  as  a  famous  place  of  learning  the  rt'Hort  oi'  scholars 
from  distant  lands.*  The  local  account  states  that?  aa  the  Bhils  grew  too 
powerful  the  Brahmans  were  unable  to  live  in  the  college  and  retired  to 
Dholka  in  north  Gajarjlt- 

The  slope  and  skirts  of  the  town  beyond  the  thorn-fenced  enclosureg 
of  Bhils  and  RabdriB  lie  in  heaps  honeycombed  with  holes  hollowed  by 
searohers  for  bricks.  Beyond  this  fringe  of  fenced  encloatirog  from  a  half 
to  a  whole,  mile  from  the  city  are  the  bare  white  banks  of  pools  and  tanks 
some  for  size  worthy  to  be  called  lakes.  Of  these,  working  from  the 
'south  northwards,  the  three  chief  are  the  Nimbali  or  Narmakhsarovar, 
the  Goni  or  Gayakund,  and  the  Talbi  or  Trambakaarovar.  The  Nimbdli 
tank,  about  300  yards  south-east  of  the  college  site,  iaa  large  area  opening 
eaetwai*dB  whence  it  draws  its  supply  of  water  and  enclosed  with  high 
bare  banks  scattered  with  bricks  along  the  Bouth-weat  and  north.  The 
lake  is  .said  tn  be  nauiod  Nimbali  after  a  Vani  to  whom  Mahideva  granted 
a  son  and  for  whom  Mahadeva  formed  the  hollow  of  the  lake' by  ploughing 
it  with  his  thunderbolt.  About  half  a  mile  north-east  of  Nimbali  a 
horseshoe  bank  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high,  except  to  the  open  east,  is  the 
remains  of  the  Goui  lake.  Lines  of  stone  along  the  foot  of  the  north-west 
and  north-east  banks  shew  that  portions  at  least  of  these  sides  were 
once  lined  with  masonry.  A  trace  of  steps  remains  at  a  place  known  as 
the  Gau  Ghit  or  Cowgate.  The  lake  is  said  to  have  been  named  Goni 
after  a  Brahman  whose  parents  being  eaten  by  a  Hakshas  went  to  hell. 
For  their  benefit  Goni  devoted  his  life  to  the  worship  of  Vishnn  and  built 
a  temple  and  lake.  In  reward  Vishnu  gave  to  the  water  of  the  lake  the 
merit  or  cleansing  virtue  of  the  water  of  Gay  a.  In  the  foreground  a 
row  of  small  c/j't^v>  or  pavilions  marks  the  burying  ground  of  the  Mahajan 
or  high  Hindu  community  of  Bhinmiil.  Behind  the  pavilions  are  the  bare 
banks  of  the  Talbi  lake.  At  the  west  end  ia  the  Bombdro  well  and  near 
the  Bonth-west  is  the  shrino  of  TrimbakeshvEU"  Mahiidev.  This  lake  is 
said  to  have  been  made  in  connection  with  a  great  sacrifice  or  y<tg,  that 
is  .'/«j'irr,,  held  by  Brahraans  to  induce  or  to  compel  the  god  Trimbak- 
eshwar  to  slay  the  demon  Tripurasuf.  Beginning  close  totho  sont  h  of  Talbi 
lake  and  stretching  north-west  towards  the  city  is  the  Karida  Sarovar  or 
Karddi  iake  said  to  have  been  baUt  by  Kanakaen  or  Kanishka  the  great 
founder  of  the  Skythian  eru  (a. d.  76).  On  the  western  bank  of  the  lake 
stands  an  open  air  liAg  of  Karaiteshwar.*    At  the  south  end  of  the  Kardd^ 
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According  to   Alberuni  (a-U,  1080)  the  BrahniMiddhiinta  wa«  composed  by  Brahma- 
pra  the  Bon  of  JUhnu  from  tho  town  of   Bhillam.lla  betwt-en   Multin  »nd   Anhilwirft. 
achnu't  Tr,iTiBlation,  I.  153.      Another  light  of  tho  college  was  the.  i^anskrit  poet 
Mogha,  the  aon  of  SrimAli  parents,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  ia  tbe  time  of  fihoj  H^ja 
of  Ujjaia  (*I>.  IU)  0-1040),     MdrwAr  Castes,  «8. 

*  The  local  accoant  e^plaios  tho  origin  of  the  (lame  Kanak  which  also^neans  gold  bv 
the  story  of  a  Bhil  who  waM  drowned  on  the  waxing  fifth  of  Bhidanva.  TheBhil'u  wiife 
who  was  with  him  failing  to  drown  herself  prepared  a  funeral  p.vre.  Mabildeva  pleaaed 
with  the  woman's  devotion  restored  her  hmband  to  life  and  made  bis  body  shine  lil«c  gold. 
At  a  thankofferirtg  the  Bhil  enlarged  the  tank  and  built  •  ahnne  to  Kirait  Mabddeva. 
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lake,  which  stretchcB  close  to  tlie  fenced  enclosure*  ronnd  the  city, 
ri'mHinB  of  a  modem  bastion  and  of  a  wall  which  runs  north-w«t 
Jliilor  gate.  Beyond  tJie  aite  of  the  bastion  is  an  enclosare  and  «1 
Miihcshwar  Mahadev.  To  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Karait 
four  large  tanks.  Of  these  the  most  eastern,  abont  300  xHi-da  north- 
of  Kar^a,  is  Hrahmasarovar  a  large  area  fed  from  the  ncirth  and 
high  broken  banks.  Next,  about  CuO  yards  north-west,  lies  the  far-etr 
ing  VAnkand  or  Forest  Pool  open  to  the  north-east.  About  800 
"west  is  Gaatam's  tank  which  holds  water  throughont  tho  year- 
banks  of  brick  and  kduliar  form  nearly  a  complete  circle  except  at  j 
feeding  channels  in  the  east  and  south.  In  the  centre  of  the  lake 
islet  on  which  ore  the  white-stone  foundations  (IS'  x  13')  of  Oant 
hermitage.  On  the  bank  above  the  east  feeding-channel  is  an  izna; 
Uanuman  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  sunthern  channel  at  the  foot 
bank  is  a  white  inscribed  stone  with  letters  so  worn  that  nothing'  butj 
date  S.  1106  (a.d.  1049)  has  been  made  ont.  Of  the  ballti  of  k<r' 
or  nodalnr  limestone  which  are  piled  into  the  bank  of  the  tank 
which  are  pierced  with  holes  are  Itlcky  and  are  kept  to  gnai-d  w< 
partitions  against  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  Inst  and  westmost  of 
north  row  of  tanks  is  the  Jaikop  properly  Jakshkop  that  is  the  Yoki 
Pool  abont  GiJO  yards  south-west  of  the  Gantam  tank  and  close  to 
north-west  of  the  town.i^  Tliia  tank  holds  water  throughout  the 
and  supplies  most  of  the  town's  demand.  Along  the  south  bank  of  j 
Jaikop,  where  are  tombs  a  shrine  to  Bhairavand  a  ruined  mosqae.  the' 
of  the  later  city  walls  used  to  run.  At  the  south-east  comer  of  the  tenl 
are  three  square  masonry  plinths  onch  with  a  headstone  carved  with 
figure  of  a  man  or  woman.  One  of  the  plinths  which  is  adoimed  wi 
pillared  canopy  has  a  stone  carved  with  a  man  on  horseback  and  a  stand 
woman  in  memory  of  a  Tehsildar  of  Bhiumal  of  recent  date  (S.  If 
A«D.  1812)  whose  wife  became  Sati,  About  '200  yards  sonth-foet 
row  of  white  pdlia  or  memorial  slabs  of  which  the  third  from  thy 
end  of  the  row  is  dated  S.  l24o  (A.n.llbG).  On  the  soutb-eaBt  bank 
shrine  of  Niraghoria  Bhairav  at  which  8hri\'ak8  as  well  as  other  Hie 
worship.  In  the  centi-e  of  the  shrine  is  a  leaning  pillar  nbont  five 
high  with  four  fronts,  HanumAn  on  the  east,  a  standing  Snake  oa| 
south,  a  Sakti  on  the  west,  and  Bhairav  on  the  north.  To  tho 
of  the  pillar,  abont  a  foot  out  of  the  ground  rises  a  five- faced  /<iij 
pillar-home  of  the  god  one  facing  each  quarter  of  the  heaven 
one  nncan-ed  facing  the  sky.  Close  to  a  well  within  the  cii-cuit  of 
lake  near  the  south-east  corner  is  a  stone  inscribod  with  letters  wl 
are  too  worn  to  be  read.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  bank  undc 
pilu  Salvadora  persica  tree  is  a  massive  seated  figure  still  woi^shippied 
and  still  dignified  though  the  features  have  been  broken  off,  and  th* 
left  lower  arm  and  leg  and  both  feet  have  disappeared.  This  is  believeij 
to  be  the  imago  of  the  Taksha  king  Avho  made  the  tank.  Details  an 
given  Below  pages  456-458.  To  the  west  of  the  seated  statue  are  ibt 
marks  of  the  foundations  of  a  temple,  shrine  hall  and  outer  hall,  which  it 
believed  to  have  originally  been  the  shrine  of  Yaksh.  About  a  hxiQdnid 
yards  west,  under  a  pillared  canopy  of  white  quartz,  are  two  Mi 

I  The  local  explanation  of  the  name  Yakaha'a  Pool  i«  tbat  BAvana  went  to  Al 
city  of  the  (r>(.tii  Yak«hft  Kuvem  go'l  of  wealth  and  stole  PusLpak  Kiivcr»*«  ei* 
carrier.  Knvcra  in  norrow  aski>d  hi*  father  what  he  Btioiild  do  to  recover  his 
The  father  said  Worship  in  Sbrim&l,  Ku vera  came  to  ShrimAl  and  worshipped 
who  appeared  to  him  and  said  :  VVLen  RAinchandra  destroys  Ravaoa  he  will  bri 
Poihpak, 
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graves  in  honour  of  Ghazni  Khin  and  Hnmal  Khan  who  were  killed 
about  400  yeatfl  ago  at  Jhalor  fighling  for  Shrimiit.  In  obediomce  to  their 
dying  request  their  BhtUs  brought  the  champions'  bodies  toTaksh's  tank. 
The  white  quartz,  the  Hhape  of  tho  pillari*,  aud  an  inscription  on  one  of 
them  dated  S<  1333  (a.d,  1276),  go  to  show  that  the  Htones  Lave 
been  brought  from  the  Sun  temple  to  tho  south  of  the  town.  To  the 
north  of  the  canopy  is  a  lar^e  atcp-well  the  Dadell  Well  sepaiated  into 
an  outer  and  an  inner  section  l>y  a  row  of  Hindu  pillars  supporting 
flat  architravesi  Some  of  the  Btones  have  fignrcB  of  goddesHefl  and  in  a 
niche  is  an  old  goddess'  image.  The  upper  part  of  the  well  and  the 
parapet  are  of  recent  brick  work.  On  a  low  mound  about  15t>  yai-ds  to 
the  north  ia  the  Bhrine  of  Nilkautb  Mahsidev,  with,  about  a  hundred 
paces  to  the  Bouth-ea^t,  a  dne  old  step-well.  The  lake  was  fed  from  the 
Boulh-west  corner  whertJ  i«  a  eilt  ti-ap  built  of  etoneB  in  many  eases 
taken  from  old  temples,  and  carved  with  lb©  chaiiya  or  horKe-shoe  orna- 
ment. Some  of  the  stones  have  apparently  been  brought  from  the 
gi-eat  white  quartz  Sun  temple.  SeverBl  of  them  have  a  few  letters  of  the 
fouj-teenth  centurj'  chai-acter  apparently  the  names  of  nvtsonsor  carrerB. 
Some  of  the  blocks  ai-e  of  a  rich  red  Bandstone  which  is  Baid  to  be  found 
only  in  tho  Rupe  qnarrieB  eight  miles  south  of  Bhinmiil. 

On  the  right,  about  half  a  mile  ttouth  of  the  Boutb-weat  corner  of  the 
Jaikop  lake,  ia  a  ruined  heap  hid  among  trees  called  the  Pipal  Dnsira  or 
Gateway  pei'hapB  the  rt^mains  of  the  western  Gateway  which  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  later  line  of  foitifications  which  can  be  traced  running 
aouth  along  the  inner  bank  of  the  Jaikop  feeding  channel.  About  n 
mile  south  of  the  Pipal  Daara  aro  the  bai-e  hanks  of  tho  large 
lake  BausarOTftr  the  Desert  Sta.  To  the  north-west  north  and  north- 
east its  great  earthen  banks  remain  stn'pped  of  their  masonry  gradually 
eloping  to  the  weet  and  south  the  dii"ection  of  its  supply  of  water.  The 
island  in  the  centre  is  Lakhdra.  This  lake  was  made  by  Gauri  or 
Pirvati  when  she  came  from  Sunda  hill  to  slay  tho  female  demon 
Uttamiyar.  When  Parvati  killed  the  demon  she  pk-d  over  her  body 
Shri's  hill  which  ehe  had  brought  with  her  to  form  a  burial  moundt 
At  the  same  time  Pairati  8coc<ped  the  tank,  aud  cniwned  Sbri's  hill  with 
a  tower- like  temple.  This  hill,  where  lives  the  &ri  or  Luck  of  Shrimal, 
risea  5uO  feet  out  of  the  plain  about  a  mile  west  of  the  town.  It  is 
approached  from  the  south  by  a  flight  of  unhewn  etones  roughly  laid 
as  steps.  The  hill-top  is  smoothed  into  a  level  pavement  of  brick  and 
cement.  The  pavement  is  eupported  on  the  east  side  by  a  lofty  bastion- 
like wall.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  partipet  about  two  feet  high.  On  the 
platform  two  shrinee  face  eastwards.  To  the  left  or  south  ia  the  main 
temple  of  Lakuhmi  and  to  the  right  or  north  the  smaller  ahrine  of  Sunda 
MAttt.  The  main  sbrine  has  a  porch  with  pillars  and  shield  frieze  of 
white  quart'Z  limestone  apparently  spoils  of  the  great  Snn  Temple. 
Three  or  four  bells  hang  from  the  roof  of  the  porch  and  some  loose 
white  stones  apparently  also  from  the  Sun  temple  are  Bcattered  about. 
In  the  west  wall  of  the  main  shrine  facing  east  is  the  irange  of  tho 
Guardian  of  Bhinmal  covei-ed  with  red  paint  and  gold  leaf.  The  only 
trace  of  ornament  on  tho  outside  of  Lakehml's  shrine  is  in  the  north- 
face  portion  dt  a  belt  of  the  horse-shoe  or  chatty  a  pattern  and  a  disc 
perhaps  the  disc  of  the  Sun.  The  smaller  shrine  of  Sunda  Milta  to  tha 
right  or  north  is  square  and  flat-roofed.  The  ceiling  is  paptly  made  of 
carved  stones  apparently  prepared  for,  perhaps  formerly  the  centre 
slabs  of  domes.  The  door  posts  and  lintels  aro  of  white  quartz  marble. 
On  the  right  door  post  ai'e  two  short  iriBc^riptions  of  a.d.  1G12  and  1664 
(S.    1669    and     1691).      A   second    pillar   bears   the    date    a.i>.    1643 
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(S.  1600).  The  roof  ia  Bupportod  by  fooi-  squai-e  coniral  pillan  whkh 
with  eight  wall  pilasterii  form  four  shallow  domes  with  loius  carved 
roof-stones  from  some  other  or  soxob  older  temple.  In  a  reces*  in  tb* 
west  wall,  ap.rmonnted  with  a  stone  carved  in  the  rhaitya  or  IiorM-«ll0# 
patteiTi,  is  the  Trident  or  Trisula  of  Sand*  Mata  the  only  object  of 
worship. 

From  the  hill-top  the  monnd  of  Bhinm&l  hardly  seems  to  stand  out  of 
the  general  level.  The  moand  seems  hidden  in  treeii.  Only  in  the  soatb 
^le&m  the  whito  pillars  of  the  Sun  Temple  and  to  the  north  rise  the  high 
monad  of  the  old  oifices,  and  still  farther  north  the  spires  of  the  four 
temples  of  Patusnath.  Beyond  the  town  to  the  soath  and  west  spread 
green  gardens  fenced  with  dry  thorn  hedges.  Outside  of  the  garden 
enclosui-es  to  the  ^south-east  south  and  south- west  mn  the  lofty  hare 
hanks  of  dry  lakes  confused  in  places  with  the  lines  of  old  fortifications. 
To  the  north-west  and  north  slune  the  waters  of  the  Jaikop  and  Gautam 
tanks*  Westwai'ds  the  plain,  dark  with  thorn  bi-ake  and  green  with 
aoaciaa»  stretches  to  the  horizon.  On  othei'  sides  the  sea-like  level  of  the 
plain  is  broken  ty  groups  of  hills  the  Borta  range  along  the  noi-th  and 
north-east  and  to  th'e  east  the  handsomer  Raianiigur,  Thnr,  and  Ram.  Sen 
rising  southwards  to  the  lofty  cleni-cnt  ranges  of  Doiiala  and  Sonda. 

Only  two  objecta  of  interest  in  Bhinmil  require  special  description, 
the  massire  broken  statue  of  the  Jaksha  or  Yaksha  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Jaikop  lake,  and  the  temple  to  Jagsvimj  the  San  at  the  Boavh-eaet 
entrance  to  the  city. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Jaikop  or  Yaksha  Lake,'^  leaning  ag^ainst 
the  stem  of  a  pilu  orjat  Salvidorapei-sica  tree,  is  a  masiptTe  stone  uboat  4' 
high  by  2'  ti"  broad  and  1'  thick.  The  block  ia  carved  with  considerable 
skill  into  the  seated  figure  of  a  king.  The  figm-e  is  greatly  damaged  by 
the  blows  of  a  mace.  The  cose  and  mouth  are  broken  off,  half  of  the 
right  hand  and  the  whole  of  the  left  hand  and  leg  are  gone  and  the  feet 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  scat  or  throne  have  disappeared.  The  figure 
is  seated  on  a  narrow  lion-«upporttd  thi-one  or  finhdnun  the  right  hand 
resting  on  the  right  knee  and  holding  a  round  b;Jl  of  stone  about  six  inches 
in  diameter.  The  ttft  foot  was  drawn  back  like  the  right  foot  and  the 
left  hand  apparently  lay  ox\  the  loft  knee,  but,  as  no  trace  remains  except 
the  fracture  on  the  aide  of  the  gtime  the  position  of  the  left  hand  and  of 
the   left  leg  is  uncertain.     The   head  is  massive.     The    hair  falls  about 


*  No  local  tradition  throw*  light  on  the  rMson  why  thia  Agnn  U  calli^  a  Yak«b& 
Tlie  holding  ii  head  la  hi§  hand  auggcau  that  he  may  have  been  a  guanlian  Bhain^r  in 
•ome  BnddbiAt  temple  and  8o  remembered  iw  a  guardian  or  V&kaha.  Or  h«  may  liave 
been  ^ufipoited  to  be  a  atatuo  of  the  biiiUlcr  of  the  temple  and  so  have  been  calkd  a 
Yaksha  giace  that  word  wbb  used  for  a  raco  if  akilful  archiu>ct«  and  cnkftanu>ti. 
Troyer'a  Rajaturiitiifinl,  I.  309.  In  the  Frijji  t«nplc9  in  Tirhut  which  Buddhiat 
accounts  make  older  than  Buddbraw  the  objects  of  worship  were  sncestrftl  spirits  who 
were  railed  Yakslias.  If  tlio  Buddhist  legend*  of  6aka  aettiemonts  in  Tirhut  during 
Gautama '!!  lifetime  (i.D.  &H))  have  any  historical  value  these  Vriijia  were  Sakna.  As 
<J.  As.  Ser.  VI.  Tom.  11.  po^e  810)  Yaka  is  a  Mongol  form  of  Saka  the  ancestral  gnar- 
(dians  would  he  Bakaji.  Compare  in  Eostirh  Mlxria  the  Turk i  tribe  csllwl  Yakut*  by 
the  RossianBaad  Sokhiw  by  themselvea,  Eney.  Brit.  XXIV',  726.  Thia  would  expw'n 
why  the  mythic  Yaksha  was  aguardian,  a  builder,  and  a  white  horscuiau.  It  would  explain 
why  the  name  Yaksha  was  given  to  the  Baktrian  Greeks  who  built  stupas  and  ronquen^ 
India  for  Aioka  (J.  As.  Ser.  VII.  Vol.  VI.  page  170 ;  Hccley  in  Indian  Antiquary,  IV. 
101).  It  furtker  explains  how  the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  the  Yuechi  or  Kuibias 
who  like  the  Yavanaa  were  guardians  wbit«  horaeaen  and  builders.  In  Sindh  sad 
Ka«hh  the  w..rd  Yakaha  aeems  to  belong  to  the  white  Hyrian  horsemen  who  formed  llw 
atranglh  of  Muhamnwd  KiOnms  armv.  a.d.  712.  (Ttyl's  Western  India,  \97:  Rniiaar* 
Fragiaenti,  191  ;  Brigga'  Fariahtab,  IV.  404-409). 


two  feet  from  tbe  crown  of  the  head  in  foor  long   lines  of  curia  on  to  the 

sbonltltrs,  and,  over  the  rurls,  or  what  seems  more  likelj  the  curled  wig, 
i»  a  diuilem  or  mnkut  with  a  oentml  spike  and  two  upright  aide  orna- 
ments connecte'l  h\"  two  roand  bands.  The  face  is  bioken  flat.  It  seems 
to  luive  been  clean  shaved  or  st  least  Iwardlesa.  A  heavy  rmg  han(2[a 
from  each  ear.  A  stiff  collar-like  band  encircles  the  neck  and  strings  of 
beads  or  plates  hang  on  the  chest  ttio  worn  to  be  distinguished.  On 
both  arms  are  npper  armlets,  a  centr-e  lion-face  still  showing  ikar  on  the 
left  armlet.  On  the  right  hand  is  a  bracelet  composi'd  of  two  outer  bands 
and  a  central  row  of  heads.  A  light  belt  encii-clos  the  waist.  Lower 
down  are  the  kanJora  or  hip  girdle  and  the  kopul  <.r  dhotar  knot,^  In 
spite  of  its  featm-elesB  face  and  its  broken  hands  and  feet  the  fignre  has 
considerable  dignity.  The  head  is  well  set  and  the  curls  and  diadem  are 
an  effective  ornament.  Tho  rhL',>jt  ami  the  full  rounded  belly  are  carted 
with  skill.  The  main  fault  in  pi-opoilion.  the  overshortened  lower  arm 
and  leg  and  the  nariownesa  of  the  thrtine.  are  due  to  tlie  want  of  depth 
in  the  stone.  The  chief  details  of  interest  are  the  figure's  head-dress 
and  the  ball  of  stone  in  its  right  hand.  The  head-di'esB  seems  to  be  a 
wig  with  n  row  of  cinsp  round  curls  across  tbe  brow  and  four  lines  of 
long  cuila  hanging  down  to  the  shoulders  and  crisp  curls  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  Thti«fn«t'(<  or  diadem  has  three  upright  faces,  a  front  foee  over 
the  nose  and  side  ftwies  over  the  ear-*  joined  together  bv  two  rounded  bands. 
At  tirst  sight  the  stone  bwll  iu  tl<e  right  hand  Beoins  a  cocoannt  which  the 
king  might  hold  in  <ledieating  the  lake.  Kiamination  shows  on  the  left 
Hide  of  tbe  bttU  an  uutstandiu;?  semiciitle  vei-y  like  a  human  ear.  Also 
tliat  above  the  ear  ai-c  three  rolls  as  if  tmban  folds.  And  that  the  right 
ear  may  be  hid  cither  by  the  end  of  the  tnrlwin  drawn  under  the  chin  or 
by  the  fingers  of  the  half-closed  bund.  That  the  fiont  of  the  bull  has  been 
wilfully  smashed  fui-ther  supports  the  view  that  it  was  its  human  fentures 
that  drew  upon  it  the  Mnslirn  iiiace.  The  local  BrAhmans  contenl  that 
the  ball  Ih  either  a  round  sweetmeat  or  a  handful  of  mud  hold  in  the 
right  hand  of  the  king  during  tho  dedication  service.  But  Tappa  a 
Brahin-Bhiit,  a  man  of  curiously  correct  information,  was  urgent  that 
the  stone  ball  is  n  human  head.  Tappa  gives  the  following  tale  to 
explain  why  the  king  shonld  bold  a  human  head  in  his  hand.  An 
evil  spirit  called  Satka  had  Iteen  wasting  the  Brahmans  by  carrying  off 
the  head  of  each  bridegroom  so  ■  soon  as  a  wedding  ceremony  was 
completed.  The  king  vowed  that  by  the  help  of  his  goddess  Charannda 
he  would  put  a  stop  to  this  evil.  Tho  raarmge  of  a  hundred  Bruhnmji 
cunplrs  was  arranged  for  one  night.  The  king  sat  by.  So  long  as  the 
king  remainefl  awake  the  detuon  dated  not  appear.  When  tho  handredth 
marriage  was  being  pot  formed  the  king  g?»ve  way  to  sleep.  Satka  dashed 
in  and  carried  off  the  last  bridegroom's  head.  The  girl-bride  awoke  the 
king  and  said  I  wilt  curse  you.  Yon  watched  for  the  others,  for  ine  yon 
did  not  watch.  The  king  said  to  his  Ln<-k  Chamnnda,  What  shall  I  do. 
Cbamnu<la said  Ride  after  Satka.  The  king  rode  after  Satka.  He  over- 
took her  fomteen  miles  out  of  Shrim^l  and  killed  her.     But  befoi-e  her 
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'The  nK'tsuretnenta  are;  Hei(iht4';  hcaU  round  the  brow  to  behind  the  ear  the 
back  of  tho  hcftd  not  being  cut  fri.«,  "'  6*  ;  height  of  h«ad-dre«8,  ^"  ;  lenffth  of  face,  10"; 
length  of  ringletB  or  wig  curlg  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  2' ;  breadth  of  face,  9'; 
scroxs  the  shonlrlers,  2'  3";  throat  to  wustbaTid.  1';  wautband  to  loo»e  Itip-belt  or 
kandora,  13";  right  shoulder  to  elbow,  1'  ;  elbow  to  wriat,  9*  ;  head  in  tie  right  band 
6'  high  T"«oroB8  top;  hip  lo  broken  knee,  1'  ;  knoo  to  ankle,  1'  6"  ;  foot  broVeti  off. 
Left  shoDlder  to  broken  upper  arm,  8";  left  leg  broken  off  leaving  a  fracture  whitH 
shows  it  was  drawn  back  like  th€  right  leg. 
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de^th  Satkft  liad  taten  tbe  bridegroom' b  head.  What  i«  to  be  done 
king  askti.i  Chamauda.  Trust  me  aaid  hii  gaardiftu.  The  king  i-ode 
to  Sbnmiil.  As  he  wns  entering  the  city  the  goddesa  pointed  oat  to  hia^ 
a  gardener  or  Mali  and  said  Off  with  hie  head.  The  king  obejred.  Tl 
goddess  caaght  the  falling  head,  stack  it  to  the  bride^ooiu'e  no^k,  au4 
the  bridegroom  came  to  life.  Thus,  ouda  the  tale,  the  local  Brahmani^ 
ai-e  known  a«  Shiimalifi  that  i«  men  with  gardent-rs*  heads.  Thi« 
ineaning-making  pan  and  the  hkenesa  of  tbe  stone-ball  to  a  haman  hi-aJ 
may  be  the  origin  of  this  story.  On  the  other  hand  the  story  may  l«o 
older  than  the  iuukge  and  may  be  the  i-eatioti  why  the  king  is  shown  hok* 
ing  a  haman  bead  in  his  hand.  On  the  whole  it  seems  likely  th«t  tl 
stoiy  wM  made  to  explain  the  image  and  that  the  image  is  a  Bbaif 
holding  the  head  of  a  human  sacrifire  and  acting  a«  gatekeeper 
guardian  of  some  Buddhist  or  San-worsbipping  temple.'  The  app^arat 
of  the  iigure,  its  massive  wdl-pi-oportioned  and  dignitiwl  pose,  and 
long  wiglike  curls,  like  the  bag  wig  on  the  figure  of  ChAnd  on  the  south- 
west or  marriago  comp:u'tmtnt  of  the  great  Elephantii  t^ave,  make  it 
jirobtible  that  this  statue  is  the  oldest  relic  of  ShiimAI,  l^elongiog  liketl 
Klephanta  wigged  figurts  to  the  sixtli  or  early  seventh  century  tho  prol 
ble  date  of  the  founding  or  refounding  of  the  city  by  the  (lurjj 
According  to  thd  local  story  the  inutge  stands  about  twenty  paces  ea«t 
the  temple  where  it  was  originally  enshrined  and  worshipped.  Tbo  lie 
the  ground  and  trncce  of  foundations  seem  to  show  about  fifty 
wcMt  of  the  present  image  the  sites  of  un  entrance  porch,  a  central  ball 
mandap,  and  a  western  shrine.  The  surface  of  what  seemed  the  sitQ 
the  shrine  was  dug  about  two  feit  deep  on  the  chance  that  the  biMei 
the  throne  might  still  be  in  site.  Nothing  was  found  but  loise  binckwo 
Mutilated  u  he  is  the  Yaksha  is  still  worshipped.  Uis  high  day  is  tlie 
A'xhai}  (July- August)  fullraoon  when  as  rain-modiator  bt^twecn  them  n 
Indru  the  villagers  lay  in  front  of  him  guyri  that  is  wheat  b<.uled 
water  and  milk,  butter,  flour,  molasses,  and  sugar. 


'  The  Jains  c»U  the  guardian  flguro.4  at  Silnohi   Bhaimva*.     Maaaey's  KAnchi, 
and  '25.     Bbairava  is  revorod  as   a  guardian  by   the   Buddhiita  of  Nipil    and    TSV 
Compore  Diirge»!>'  i)aiuUllia  Uock  Templt'H,  psgv  Vf>.     A  conni'ouoii  iietwt^n  Bhairav  ■oif' 
the  Suu  ia  shown  by  the   practice  among   Ajinir  Qujar  women  of  wenrixig-  round  tlie  , 
m'cV  a  medal  uf  Hbuirava  befort'  marriage  and  of  the  Sun  after  nianiage. 

*  Tlie  Kgyptians  Romaiu  and  rarthinns  are  the  thrt'e  chief  wi^-wi-nrem.  Some  ^ 
the  Piirihian  kiiipa  (b.c,  '2iiu  -  i.n.  •2^tl)  had  elaborate  hair  like  ptmqucs  and  friszU 
beanla.  In  Trajan'*  tinio  (A.n.  133),  fashicna  chniifrefl  »o  quickly  tlmt  Roman  atali 
wtn- biiirlc»»  am!  J  rovidcd  with  wig.'i.  Gibim-au  Histoire  llei;  IVrsoi,  II.  MO.  Cmnpa 
Vagner'*  Manners,  69.  Tla-  numi  er  cif  wijfs  in  the  Ehphanta  gculptorea,  probably  i 
the  »ixtli  or  e»rly  seventh  PA-ntury,  i«  mitablc.  In  the  panel  of  ^iva  and  ParraU  i 
Kailaa  are  several  fl^reii  wiib  curly  nj^s.  Burg«s«' Klephanta,  pag<e  S3;  in  tl 
marriigQ  panel  one  tigure  h&a  hit  hair  rurl«l  like  a  barristcr'g  wig,  Uitto  31 ;  iu  tl 
ArdhAnarithwara  couipflrt merit  (laruda  and  two  other  Hpnrcs  have  wigs,  Ditto  22  ;  t| 
dwarf  demon  on  which  one  of  the  gnaidians  of  tho  Trimurti  U-ana  haa  a  wig,  Ditt 
14-15;  finally  in  the  west  witig  wigged  figure*  nphold  the  tlirono.  Ditto  4l 
Gandharvaa  in  the  BrAhmanie  Kiivan  cave  at  Elnra  probably  of  the  seventh  cento 
have  curly  wigs  :  FtTguB&on  and  Borcesa,  486.  Wi^'ged  images  also  occur  in  aoi 
of  the  Elura  Buddhist  caves  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  oenturies:  Ditto,  370-371,  IiT" 
Ajanta  oavci  T.  H.  aad  XXXIV.  of  the  siitb  and  seventh  centuries  are  cbembs  and 
grotesques  with  large  wigs.  Among  the  Bd^h  carvings  and  paintings  of  the  sixth  ^^ 
■eventb  century  are  a  king  with  baggy  bair  if  not  a  wig  and  small  human  beads  ^^itjH 
full  wigs  :  M.S.  Not«.  Finally  at  Ibo  Uhaadi  Sewa  temple  in  Java  of  about  thM 
sieventb  century  the  janitor  and  other  figures  have  large  full-bottomed  wigs  curled  all 
over,  Indian  Ant.  for  Aug.  1^76,  240-241.  On  the  other  hand  except  tbe  curly 
haired  or  Astrnkan-capped  mitsic  boya  in  Sdnchi  no  truce  of  wigs  seems  to  occur  W 
tho  bhilsa  f^rfivchi  or  Bhdmt  seulptures  between  tho  third  century  aftt-r  an<l  lhi«  thifl 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  t^ninpare  t'nnnin«haiu'*  Bharut  and  Bhila*] 
Mass»y'»  SAnchi ;  FcrgnnsonV  Tree  and  Sii-ihuI  \V^n-«hi|'. 
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The  second  and  main  object  of  Interest  is  the  mined  Son  temple  in 
the  Honth  of  the  town  on  a  brick  mound  alwut  eighty  yarda  east  of  the 
i*raaiiis  of  the  Gujarat  gatewjiy.  The  brick  inound  which  is  crowned  by 
the  while  marble  pillnrs  Hnd  the  massive  laterite  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jagsvami  Lord  of  the  SV<irld  has  been  bo  dog  into  that  its  tru'S  form 
and  siee  cannot  he  determined.  The  size  of, many  of  the  bricks 
r  16"  X  r  X  3"  Bnggests  that  the  mound  is  older  even  than  the  naassiye 
laterite  masonry  of  the  shrine.  And  that  hei-e  as  at  Multdn  about  the 
flixth  century  durintrthe  aapreraacy  of  the  aun-worshipping  Whito  UtJnas 
a  temple  of  tho  Hnii  was  raised  on  the  ruinu  of  a  Buddhist  temple  or 
ndin  mound.  Still  except  the  doubtful  evidence  of  the  size  of  the  bricks 
nothing  has  been  found  to  support  the  theory  that  the  Sun  temple  stands 
on  an  earlier  Buddhist  ruin.  The  appax-ent  present  dimensiona  of  the 
mound  are  42'  broad  60'  long  and  20'  high.  Of  the  temple  the  north 
side  and  north-west  corner  ai'e  fairly  complete  The  east  entranoe  to 
the  hall,  the  south  pillars  of  the  hall,  and  with  them  the  hall  dome  and 
the  outer  wall  of  the  temple  round  the  south  and  west  of  the  shrine 
have  disappeared.  A  confused  heap  of  bricks  on  the  top  of  the  shrine 
and  of  the  entrance  from  the  hall  to  the  shrine  in  all  that  is  left  of  the 
spire  and  upper  buildings.  The  materials  used  are  of  three  kinds.  The 
pillara  of  the  hail  are  of  a  whito  quartzlike  marble;  the  masonry  of  the 
shrine  walls  and  of  the  passage  round  the  north  of  the  shrine  is  of  a  red- 
dish yellow  laterite,  and  the  interior  of  the  spire  and  apparently  some 
other  roof  buildings  are  of  brick.  Beginning  from  the  original  east 
entrance  the  ground  has  been  cut  away  so  close  to  the  temple  and  so 
many  of  the  pillars  have  fallen  that  almost  no  trace  of  the  entrance  is  loft. 
The  first  mnsonry,  entering  from  the  enat,  are  tte  two  o.iBtern  pillars  of 
the  hall  dome  and  to  the  north  of  this  conti-al  pair  the  pillar  that  sup- 
ported the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  dome.  Except  the  lowest  rim,  on 
the  east  side,  all  trace  of  the  dome  and  of  the  roof  over  the  dome  are  gone. 
The  centre  of  the  hall  is  open  to  the  sky.  The  south  side  is  even  more 
ruined  Uian  the  east  side.  The  whole  outer  wall  has  fallen  and  been 
removfd.  The  south-east  corner  the  two  south  pillars  of  the  dome  and 
the  southwest  corner  pillars  are  gone.  The  north  side  is  better  pre- 
served. The  masonry  that  rounds  off  the  corners  from  which  the  dome 
sprung  remains  and  along  the  rim  of  the  north  face  runs  a  belt  of  finely 
car\'ed  female  figures.  The  noi'th-east  corner  pillar,  the  two  north  pillars 
of  tho  dome,  and  the  north-west  corner  pillar  all  remain.  Ontsjdo  of  the 
pillars  runs  a  passage  ahmt  four  feet  broad  and  eleven  feet  high, 
and,  beyond  the  psBsage,  stands  the  north  wall  of  the  temple  with  an  out- 
fitanding  deep-euved  wiudow  balcony  with  white  marble  seats  and  backs 
and  massive  pillars  whose  six  feet  shafts  are  in  three  sections  square 
eightsided  and  round  and  on  whose  doable-disc  capitals  rest  brackets 
which  support  a  shallow  cross-cornered  dome.  At  its  west  end  the  north 
passage  is  ornamentetl  with'a  rich  gnkla  or  recess  3.7  broad  with  side 
pillars  3f  feet  high.  On  the  west  aide  of  the  dome  the  central  pair  of 
dome  pillars  and  as  has*  been  noticed  the  north  corner  pillar  remain. 
About  three  feet  west  of  the  west  pair  of  dome  pillare  a  second  pair  sup- 
port the  domed  entrance  to  the  shrine.  The  richly  carved  side  pillars,  a 
goddess  with  fly-flap  bearers,  and  the  lintel  of  the  shrine  door  remain 
but  the  bare  sqaaro  chamber  of  the  shrine  ia  open  to  the  sky.  To  the 
south  of  the  shrine  the  entiro  basis  of  the  south  side  of  the  spire,  the 
outer  circling  or  pradakihana  passage  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  temple 
have  disappeared.    Tho  north  side  is  much  less  ruinous.     There  remaia 
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the  madsive  block*  of  yellow  and  red  tt-ap  which  formed  He  basic  of  the 
Bpire  boilt  in  horizontal  bands  of  deop-cnt  cushions  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  north  wall  a  niche  withoutBtanding  pillared  frime,  the  circling  passage 
with  walls  of  plain  trap  and  roof  of  single  slabH  laid  across  and  the  outer 
wall  of  the  temple  with  bracket  cnpitaled  pillars  and  a  central  deep-eaved 
and  pillared  hanging  window  of  white  marble.  The  circling  passage  and 
the  outer  wall  of  the  temple  end  at  the  north-wegt  corner.  Of  the 
western  outer  wall  all  trace  is  gone.  The  pillars  of  the  temple  are  maasiTO 
and  handsome  with  pleasantly  bcoken  ontline,  a  ])edestal.  a  square,  an 
eight  sided  band,  a  sixtt'enBidtd  band,  a  round  belt,  a  nari-ow  band  of  homed 
faces,  the  capital  a  pair  of  discs,  and  above  the  discs  ont«tanding  brftcketa 
each  ending  in  a  cronching  fonr-armnd  male  or  female  human  figure 
upholding  the  roof.  The  six  central  dome  pillars  resemble  the  resl 
except  that  instead  of  the  sixteensided  band  the  inner  face  is  carved  into 
an  urn  from  whoso  month  overhang  rich  leafy  festoons  and  which 
B'and  on  a  roll  of  cloth  or  a  ring  of  cane  such  as  women  set  between 
the  head  and  the  waterpof.'  On  the  roof  piles  of  bricks  show  that 
beaidee  the  spire  some  building  rose  over  the  central  dome  nod  eastern 
entrance  but  of  its  structure  nothing  can  now  V>e  traced. 

According  to  a  local  legend  this  temple  of  the  Sun  was  built  by  Yay«i 
the  son  of  king  Nahush*  of  the  Chandi-avansi  or  Moon  stock.  Tayati  camo 
to  Sbrimil  accompanied  by  hia  two  queens  Sharmistba  and  Dervaci, 
and  b«gan  to  peidtorm  severe  auBteritie.«i  at  one  of  the  places  Bacred  lo 
Snrya  the  Sun.  Surya  was  so  pleased  by  the  fervour  of  Yayati*8  devotian 
that  he  appeared  before  him  and  asked  Yayati  to  name  a  boon.  Yavati 
said  May  I  with  god-like  vision  see  thee  in  thy  true  form.  The  Snn 
granted  this  wish  aud  told  Yayati  to  name  a  second  boon.  Yavati  eaid 
I  am  weary  of  ruling  and  of  the  pleasures  of  life.  My  one  wisL  is  thot 
for  the  good  of  ShrimAlpnr  yon  may  be  present  here  in  your  true  fftrm. 
The  Snn  agreed.  An  image  was  set  np  in  the  Sun's  true  form  (appa- 
rently meaning  in  a  human  form)  and  a  Hariya  Brahman  was  set  over  it' 
The  God  said  Call  me  Jagat-SvAmi  the  Lortl  of  the  World  for  I  am  Ha 
only  protector.  According  to  a  local  Brahman  account  the  original  image 
of  the  Sun  was  of  wood  and  is  still  preserved  in  Lakshmi's  temple  at 
Pitan  in  North  GnjarAt.*  Another  account  niakes  the  builder  of  the 
temple  Shripnnj  or  Jagsom.  Accordinpr  to  one  legend  Jagsom's  tra» 
name  was  Kanak  who  came  from  Ka-^ihtuir.  According  to  the  DrAhni 
Bhdt  Tnppa  .Jagsom  wa«  a  king  of  Kashmir  of  the  JamAwal  tribe  who 
established  himself  in  Bhsnmil  about  GOO  years  before  Kumardpala^  Ai 
Kumftrap4la'B  dat«  ifl  a.d.    11^6,  Jagsom's   date    would   be     A.c.    G80. 


'  The  ten  feet  of  the  ptikrs  are  thua  divided  :  ptdciitftl  2',  square  block  S',  cigitt- 
lided  belt  IS*,  sixteenilded  belt  1%",  round  bAiiil  2,  liomed  fftco  belt  6\  doabU  (fise 
capital  6". 

*  Thit  accordini;  to  another  acoount  U  N&sik  town. 

'  Hariya  Br4hinan  is  »aid  to  mean  h  desoendaut  of  Uariyaji, a  well  known  Bi4liinni 
of  ShrimAl,  ao  rich  that  he  gave  ercrjr  member  of  bis  caatc  a  present  of  bruas  vaMttb, 

*  Thit  tradition  seems  correct.  In  the  t*nivk  of  Lakahmi  near  the  Tripoli*  or 
Triple  gateway  in  P*tan  are  two  atandtng  imftgea  of  ehdmpa  Michelia  champaca 
wood  one  a  man  the  other  a  womtui  black  and  dreued.  The  male  image  whichi* 
about  three  feet  high  and  thirteen  Incbei  across  the  Bbooldera  is  of  the  Sun  Jaeat 
Shim  that  ii  Jaitaft  SvAmi  the  World  Lord  :  the  female  image,  about  2'  6*  Ki^h  ami 
fi^aorou  tboabjuldere  ia  Ranadevi  or  Bandel  the  Suu'a  wifa.  Neither  imapre  has  any 
writing.  They  are  believed  to  be  about  lUOO  years  old  and  to  haVe  been  secretly 
brought  from  ubinmil  by  ■Shrimdl  BrAhmans  about  a.d.  1400,  R4o  Dah&ditr  Himatlil 
DharajUl.  Compare  (Rajputdna  Gazetteer,  II.  282)  in  the  temple  of  B^Urikh  at 
Bilmer  about  a  hundred  miles  aouth-weat  of  JodLpur  a  wooUon  image  of  the  aun. 
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Lccording  to  the  comTnon  local  etory  Jagsom  waa  tormented  bj  tho 
pesent'e  of  a  lire  snake  in  his  belly.  When  Jagsom  halted  at  the  sonth 
ite  of  Bhinmul  in  the  course  of  a  pilgnmage  from  Kdahmir  to  Dw/irku, 
iie  fell  aslaep  and  tho  snake  eame  oat  at  his  mouth.  At  the  same  time  a 
snake  issned  from  a  hole  close  to  the  city  gate  and  said  to  the  king's 
belly  snake  *  Ton  shoaUl  depart  and  cease  to  afllict  the  king.'  '  There 
is  a  fine  trcaanre  in  yonr  hnle  '  said  the  belly  snake.  '  How  would  yon  like 
to  leave  it  ?  Why  then  ask  me  to  leave  my  home  ? '  The  gate  snake 
said  *  If  any  Ben-ant  of  the  king  is  near  let  him  hearken.  If  some  leaves 
of  the  kir  Capparis  aphylla  tree  are  plucked  and  mixed  with  the  flowers 
of  a  creepor  that  grows  nudei-  it  and  bnled  and  given  to  the  king  the 
snake  inside  him  will  be  killed.'  'If  any  servant  of  the  king  is  near* 
retOi"ted  the  king's  snake  '  lot  him  hearken.  If  boiling  oil  is  poured  down 
the  hole  of  tho  gate-snaku  the  snake  will  perish  and  great  treasure  wiU 
be  found.'  A  clever  Kayasth  of  the  king's  retinae  was  near  and  took 
notes.  He  found  the  kir  tree  and  the  creeper  growing  under  it :  ha 
prepared  the  medicine  and  gave  it  to  the  king.  The  writhing  of  tho 
snake  caiised  tlie  king  so  much  agony  that  he  ordered  the  Kayasth 
to  be  killed.  Pri-'sently  the  king  became  sick  and  the  dead  snake  was 
thrown  up  through  the  king's  mouth.  The  king  mourned  for  the  dead 
Kayasth.  So  clevo.-  a  man,  he  saiJ,  must  have  made  other  good  notes. 
They  examined  the  Kayasth's  note  biX)k.  poured  the  boiling.  oU  down  tht» 
hole,  killed  the  gate-snake,  and  found  the  treaaare.  To  appease  tho 
Kayasths  and  the  two  snakes  lAkhs  were  spent  in  feeding  B.ihmans. 
With  the  rest  a  msgnificent  temple  was  built  to  the  Sun  and  an  image 
duly  enshrined.  Nine  upper  stories  were  afterwards  added  by  Vishva* 
karma. 

The  legends  of  BhinmSl  are  collected  in  the  ShHmAl  Mahittmya  of  the 
Skiinda  Purana  a  work  supposed  to  be  about  400  years,  old.  According 
to  the  MftliAtmya  the  city  has  been  known  by  a  different  name  in  each 
of  the  chief  cycles  or  Yug.s.  In  the  Satyayug  it  was  Shrimil,  in  the 
Tretayug  Hataamtil,  in  the  Dwapai-yng  Pushpamal,  and  in  the  Kaliyng 
BbinmAl.  In  the  Satyayug  ShrimiVl  or  Shrinagar  had  84  Chaudis  ;  336 
KHbotrupdls ;  27  Variihas ;  lOl  Suryas ;  51  MiitaB  ;  21  Brehiapatis ; 
300  to  11,00(1  Liftgas;  F8,000  Rashis;  999  Wells  and  Tanks;  and  3 J 
krors  of  tirlhas  or  holy  places.  At  first  the  plain  of  Bhinmal  was  sea 
and  Bhragharishi  called  on  Sarya  and  the  sun  dried  the  water  and  mode 
it  laud.  Then  Bragha  started  a  hermitage  and  the  saints  Ka.shyjip,  Atri, 
Baradwaj,  Gautam,  Jimdjigni,  Vishvamitra,  and  VashiBta  came  from  ATju 
to  interview  Bragha.  GautJim  was  pleased  with  tho  land  to  the  north  of 
Braghu'a  hermitage  and  prayed  Trimbakeshwar  that  thj?  place  might 
combine  the  holiness  of  nil  holy  places  and  that  he  and  his  wife  Ahilya 
might  live  there  in  huppiness.  Tho  God  granted  tho  sage's  prayer.  A 
lake  was  formed  and  in  tho  centre  an  island  was  raised  on  which  Gautam 
built  his  hermitage  tho  foundations  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  The 
channel  which  fcedfl  Gautam's  lake  from  the  north-east  was  cut  by  an 
ascetic  Brahman  named  Yajanasila  and  in  the  channel  a  stone  is  set 
with  writing  none  of  which  bat  the  date  S.  1117  (a.d.  1060)  is  legible. 
Some  years  after  Gautam  had  settled  at  Shriraal  a  daughter  named 
Lakshmt  was  bora  in  the  house  of  the  sage  Braghu.  When  the  girl  came 
of  age  Braghu- consulted  Naradji  about  a  hustond.  Whea,Naradji  saw 
Laksfaraf,  he  said ;  This  girl  can  be  the  wife  of  no  one  but  o£  Vishnu. 
Naradji  went  to  Viahnu  and  said  that  in  consequence  of  tho  curse  of 
Darvasarashi  Lakshmi  could  not  be  bom  anywhere  except  in  Braghu  a 
house  and  that  Vishnu  ought  to  marry  her.     Vishnu  agreed.     Aftex*  the 
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iQarriajsre  the  bride  and  bridegroom  bfttbed  togctbei*  in  the  holy  Trimbik 
pond  abont  half  a  mile  east  of  Gautam'H  island.  The  holy  water  cle&rt<d 
the  veil  of  forgetfulness  and  Lakahmi  remembered  her  former  life.  The 
devtag  or  guardians  came  to  ivorship'her.  They  SKked  her  what  she 
would  wish.  Lakahmi  replied ;  Mdy  the  country  be  decked  with  the 
houses  of  Drdhmans  ae  the  «ky  ie  decked  with  their  carriers  the  stars. 
Bhagwiin  that  ie  Vishnu,  pleased  with  this  wish,  sent  mesHengers  to  fetch 
Bnihraans  and  called  Vifihvakarma  tie  dixirie  architect  to  build  a  town. 
ViHhvukarnm  built  the  town.  He  received  golden  bangles  and  a 
garland  of  gold  lotus  flowers  and  the  promise  that  his  work- would  meet 
with  the  praise  of  men  and  that  his  descendants  would  rule  the  art  of 
building.  This  town  said  the  Gods  has  been  decked  as  it  were  with  the 
garlands  or  fnol<i  of  Sri  or  Lakslimi.  So  it  shall  be  called  Shrimila. 
When  the  houses  wore  ready  BrAhmans  began  to  gather  from  all  parts.' 
When  the  Bruhmans  were  gathered  Lakshmi  asked  Vishnu  to  which 
among:  the  Drahmans  worship  was  first  due.  The  Brihmans  agreed 
that  Oautftm's  claim  was  tho  highest.  The  Brahmans  from  Sindh 
objected  and  withdrew  in  anger.  Then  Vishnu  and  Lakshmi  made 
preaentB  of  clothes  money  and  jewels  to  the  Brdhmans  and  they,  because 
they  had  settled  ia  the  town  of  Shrimal,  came  to  be  known  as  Sbrimiii 
Bi4hmanB. 

The  angry  Sindh  Brihmans  in  their  own  country  worshipped  the  Sea- 
And  at  their  request  8amudra  sent  the  demon  Sarika  to  ruin  Shrimil. 
i^anka  carried  off  the  marriageable  Brahman  girls.  And  the  Brahmanfl 
finding  no  one  to  protect  them  withdrew  to  Abu.  Shrimil  became  wast* 
and  the  dwellings  ruins.^  When  Shrim4l  had  long  lain  wast*  a  kiug 
named  Shripnnj,  according  to  one  account  suffering  from  worms  accord- 
ing to  another  account  stricken  with  leprosy,  came  to  the  Brabmakund 
to  the  south  of  tho  city  and  was  cleansed.*  Thankful  at  heart  Shripuni 
collected  KruhmanB  and  restored  Shrim;tla  and  at  the  Brahtnakund 
built  a  temple  of  Cbandi.'Jj  Mahfidev.  When  tHey  heard  that  tho  ShrimAl 
Bruhmans   had   i^eturned    to   their   old   city   and    were   prospering    the 

'  The  details  are  :  From  Kausika  500,  from  tUe  OtUirp«  10,000,  from  Qaya  BOO,  frtwo 
RAlinjar  700,  from  Mahondra  3<;Kt,  from  Kuadtul  lOoO,  froiu  Veni  600,  fnjm  Surpink 
808,  from  Gokarn  lOOO.  from  (iodiVvHri  1"R,  fmm  Prabh^U  122,  from  the  hill  Ujjayan 
or  Giradr  116,  from  the  Narboda  HO,  from  Ootiioti  71),  and  from  Nandivardhan  luuO. 

*  Accortliii$!  to  one  ai'ooniit  (M&rwAr  CHstoy.  61)  thcM  Sindh  BrAhraana  are  repreacnted 
by  the  promnt  Pushkur  Brjihrnano,  In  pr(jf»f  the  Pushk&n  are  «iid  to  worship  tH»rikaM 
Uiitadevi  riiling  uii  a  lami-l.  This  must  be  a  iiiistftkc.  The  Pushkars  are  almost  c«r- 
taiTtlv  (injura, 

'  Duinils  are  ffiven  ahove  under  Objects,  The  local  U^gcnds  confuse  Shripunj  aiid 
Jagsom.  It  seems  probable  that  Jai^om  was  not  the  name  of  s  king  bat  »  a 
contmctioD  of  Jagat«Tiini  thi'  title  of  the  Snn.  Thin  Shripunj,  or  at  \on»t  the  rMt<««r 
or  founder  of  t>brimsfl.  Is  aUo  called  Kanak,  who  accordiug  tu  tome  accounts  came  from 
the  eaat  and  occonling  to  otherH  came  from  Kashmfr.  Kanak  is  said  also  to  have 
founded  a  town  Kankii^iiti  n<«r  the  8it<?  of  the  present  villasre  of  Chlakls  about  eloten 
miles  (7  kot)  cast  of  BhinmAL  Thi«  rccilectinn  of  Knnak  or  Kanakscn  'a  perhaps  a  trace 
of  the  po8ses«i'on  of  Mafrw&rKnd  north  GiiJAr.it  bv  tla^  gcnoralii  or  successors  of  the  ^eat 
KushAn  or  6aka  cnip'i'ror  Kanak  or  Kanicihka  the  founder  of  the  ^ka  era  of  a.v,  7^. 
According  to  the  local  Hhats  this  Kanak  was  of  the  Janghrab&l  caste  and  the  Piadij'a 
branch.  This  caste  is  said  still  to  bold  300  villages  in  Kashmir.  According  to  local 
accounts  the  6hrim&li  Briihmaus,  and  th(.<  Dewala  and  DLnra  Rajputs  all  came  from 
Kashmir  with  Kanak.  Tod  (Wrvtern  India,  SIS)  notices  that  the  Annals  of  Mewar  all 
trace  tu  Kanaksfen  of  the  Sun  race  whose  invasion  is  put  at  a.d.  100.  As  the  ShrimalU 
and  most  of  the  present  Rajput  chiefs  arc  of  the  On  jar  stock  which  entered  India  about 
A.D.  460  this  tracing  to  Kanishka  is  a  case  of  the  Hindu  law  that  tht:  conqneror  aiu- 
milstea  the,  trad  it  ions  of  the  conquered  that  with  the  tradition  he  may  bind  to  his  own 
family  the  Sri  or  Luck  of  hie  pieaeceiaon. 
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Brahmana  of  Sindh  oace  tuore  Bont  Stuika  to  carry  away  their  mamage- 
able  daag'hterH.  One  girl  as  hIio  was  being  lialed  away  callod  ou  her  hooBa 
goddosH  and  Siirika  wbb  Bpell-bound  to  thu  spot.  King  Shripunj  t-ame  up 
aud  was  about  to  slay  Sarika  with  an  armw  when  San'ka  Baid  Do  not 
kill  niu.  Make  some  provision  for  my  food  and  1  will  Loucefoiih  guard 
yunr  Dnihrnaaa.  The  king  askod  her  what  ebe  reqnii'ed.  Sarika  Raid 
Let  yoai"  lirahmanH  at  thfii'  wediiings  give  a  dinner  in  my  honour  and 
let  thorn  also  marry  their  danghterH  in  auwashed  clothes.  If  they  fallow 
these  two  rale-i  1  will  protect  them.  The  king  agreed  and  gave 
Sarika  luava  to  go.  Sarika  could  not  move.  While  the  king  wondered  the 
home-goddeas  of  the  maiden  apjjeared  and  told  the  king  she  had  stopped 
the  fiend.  Truly  said  the  king  you  are  the  rightful  guardian.  But  Sarika 
is  not  ill  disposed  let  her  go.  On  this  Sarika  fled  to  Sindh.  And  in  her 
hotitmr  the  people  both  of  Shriraal  and  of  Jodhpm  still  marry  their 
daughiers  in  unwashed  clothes,'  The  Brahman  girlw  whom  Sarika  had 
carried  off  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  snake  Kankal  loi-d  of  the 
1^  under  world.  The  Br/ihmans  tbnnd  this  out  and  Kankal  agreed  to 
"rcHtore  the  girls  if  the  Briihmans  would  worship  snakea  or  anffii  at  the 
beginning  of  their  shriidh  or  aftei-denth  coremonies.  Since  that  time  fcho 
Shrimalis  set  up  the  irange  of  a  N  ^g  when  thc^  perform  death  rites.  Other 
legeiidB  relating  to  the  building  of  the  Jagevami  or  Sun  temple,  to  the 
temple  of  Chandisb  Mahadev  near  the  tJrahmakund,^  and  to  the  making  of 
the  Jaikop  lake  are  given  above.  The  dates  preserved  by  local  tradition  are 
S;  22li  (a. 11.  ltJ6)  the  building  of  the  first  temple  of  the  Sun;  S.2tj5 
(a.d.  20D)  a  destructive  attack  on  the  city  ;  S.  41i4  (a.d.  438)  a  second- 
sack  by  a  KAkshaBa;  S.  700  (a.d.  6i4)  are-building;  S.900  (i.D.  Mi)  a 
third  deiitruction  ;  S.  95C  (a.d.  899)  a  new  restoration  followed  by  a  period 
of  prosperity  which  lasted  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centmy. 

That  Shrimal  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Gnrjjaras  seems  to  explain 
the  local  saying  that  Jagatsen  the  son  of  the  builder  of  the  Sun  temple 
gave  Shrimal  to  (Jujiinit  BraJimans  where  (Jujarat  is  a  natural  alteration 
of  the  forgotten  Gurjjaras  or  Gnrjjara  Biiihmans.  That  Shrimal  was 
once  a  centre  of  population  is  shown  by  the  Slu-Imali  subdivisions  of 
I  ho  Brahman  and  Vani  castes  who  are  widely  scattered  over  north 
Gujai'iit  and  Kji.thiii.vida.  Most  Shrimali  Vdnis  are  ShrAvakn.  It 
seems  probable  that  their  history  closely  resembles  the  history  of  the 
Haval  Shravaks  or  Jains  who  ttike  their  narae  from  the  ancient  city  of 
Osia  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  .lodhpur  to  which  they  still  go  to  pay 
vows.  The  bulk  of  these  Osviil  VttniB,  who  are  Jains  by  religion,  wero 
Sulartki  Hajpnts  before  their  change  of  faith  which  according  to  Jain 
records  took  plfiee   about  a.d.   743  (S.   8u0).*      The    present  Bhiumal 
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'  A'cconlhii^  to  a  local  tradition  thi.'  pontile  in  despair  &t  Uie  ravagcK  of  Sarika  turned 
for  belp  tn  l>evi,  The  gixlde<)a  said  ;  Rill  baffaloeo,  cat  their  dcah,  nrid  wonr  their  ludea 
and  b^rika  w-ill  not  touch  you.  The  people  obeyed  and  were  saved.  Since  then  a 
duuifh  luifTaln  han  ta1(t'n  the  place  of  the  fle.sh  buffalo  and  unwashed  dolh  of  the 
bleeding  bide.  Another  version  aniinda  like  a  reminiscence  of  the  Tartar  origin  of 
Krishiia.  The  gijddc8«  Khainangiri  persnadecl  the  Lord  Krishna  to  celcbnite  hi< 
marriage  clad  in  the  raw  hide  of  a  cow.  In  the  present  era  unwashed  cloth  has  taken 
the  place  of  leather.     MS,  Note  from  Mr,  Ratan  Lall  Pandit. 

*The  tradition  recorded  by  Totl  (Weateru  India,  SOO)  that  the  Gnrjjanis  aredesccndcd 
from  the  Solankis  of  Anahilavida,  taken  with  the  evidence  noted  in  the  section  on 
Historv  that  the  Ch^Tad^R  «r  Chilpas  and  the  Parihdras  are  also  Giflrijaraa  makes  it 
probsbk  that  the  ChotiAns  arc  of  the  same  origin  and  therefore  that  the  whole  of  tha 
Aj;nikulas  were  northern  conquerors  who  adopting  Hinduism  were  given  a,  place  among 
HajpuLsor  Eshatriy4s.  '  Kpigrophia  ludica,  II.  iQ-il. 
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AppOndix  HI.      bai-ds  claim  the  Osvals  na   oripfinally  people  of  SbrimAl.     Laksdiml  t 
BbinmIl.  Bay  wheu  she  was  being  married  to  Viehna  at    Shrimdl   looked   into 

C&itti  bosom     and   the   Jariya    goldsmithe     came  forth  :    she    looked     noi 

Lcgandi.  and    the     Oswals     appertred.    eagt    and    from    her    look      were    1 

the   Porwale.^    ITrora  her  lucky  necklace  of  flowers  sprang   the  Shri 
BrAhmane.     According    to     other    accounta    the    Shrim&Li     Br4h 
and    Vinis  were    of  Kashmir  origin  of  the  JamaK-tUa  caste  and 
bi-ought  to   south    MirWHr   by    Jag    Som   by    which   name   appa 
Kanaksen   that  ie  the   Knshin  or    Kshatrapa    (A. d.  78-250)   dynastr 
meant.     They  say  that  in   S.  759    (a.d.  703)    Bogra  an    Arab    laid 
country  waste  and  that   from   fear  of  him  the  Shrim^li  Brihmane 
Vdnig  fled  south.     Another  account   giving    the  date  a. d.  7-14  (S.> 
hays  the  assailants  were  Songara  Rajputs.     The  Sbrimdlis  were  bro 
back  to  Bhinm&l  by   Abhai  Singh  Jiuhtor  when  viceroy  of  Gaj»rit 
A.O.  IG94  (S.1750). 

The  memory  of  the  GnrjjaraB,  who  they  say  are  descended  fi-om  Ga 
Rishi,  lingers   among   the    BhAts    or   bards    of  ShrimiU-     They    say 
Gnrjyaras  moved  from  Shrlmiil  to  Pnshkar  about  ten  milcR  nortb-west 
Ajmir  and  there  dug  the  great  lake.     They  are  aware  that  Gnrjjams  " 
a  very  sacred  burning  ground  at    Pnshkar  or  Pokarn   find   also   that 
Savitri  or  wife  of  Brahma  at  Pokarn  was  a  Gnrjjara  maideu. 

But  as  the  leading  Gnrjjaria  have  dropped  their  tribe  oame 
becoming  KshatriyaH  or  Rajputs  the  bards  naturally  do  not  know  of 
Gnrijarfts  as  a  ruling  race.  The  ordinary  Gurjjara  they  say  is  the  sa 
as  the  Rehbdri ;  the  Bad  or  High  Gnj  jars  to  whom  Krishna  belo 
aio  Hajputs.  The  bards  farther  say  that  the  Sompuras  who  live  n 
Poshkor  (Pokarn  north  of  Ajmir)  ftnd  are  the  best  bnilders  who  ab 
know  the  names  of  all  ornamental  patterns  are  of  Gnrijai-a  descent  and 
Shri raAl  origin.  They  do  not  admit  that  tbe  ChffcvaiWs  were  Gnrjji 
In  tbtii'  opinion  ChivudAs  are  the  same  as  Blulrods  and  came  north  i 
MArwAr  from  Danta  in  JbilAvitila  in  north-tast  Kathiac>ida. 
Chohdns  they  say  came  fi-om  Sambhar  to  Ajmir,  from  Ajmir  to  Delf 
from  Delhi  tu  Nagor  north  of  Jodhpur,  from  Nagor  to  Judhpur. 
Jodhpur  to  Bhadgaon  thirty  miles  south  of  Bhinmil,  and  from  Bhadgj 
to  Sirohi.  According  to  alocaljaghirdarof  tbe  De\*Ta  caste  the  Chohi 
original  seat  was  at  Jbator  forty  miles  north  of  Shrimal.  They  say  t 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Solartkis  came  north  from  PiitAU 
north  Gujarat  to  Hiyu  in  PAlanpur  where  they  have  still  a  si'ttlem 
and  that  from  lliyu  they  went  to  Bhinmal. 

In  connection  with  the  Sun  templii  and  the  traces  of  sun  worship  ami 
the  Jains,  whose  gunis  or  religious  gnides  have  a  sun  face  which  they 
was  given  them  by  the  Raua  of  Chitor,  the  existence  in  Bhinmikl  of 
many  (thii-ty-five)  houses  of  Shevaks  is  interesting.  These  Shevaks 
the  religious  dependents  of  the  Osw^l  ShrAvaks.  They  are  ntcm 
highnoscd  hatchet-faced  men  with  long  lank  hair  and  long  beards 
whiskers.  They  were  originally  Magha  Brihmana  and  still  are  VaJi 
navas  worshipping  the  eun.  They  know  that  their  story  is  told  in 
Namagranth  of  the  Surya  Purana.     The  Bhinm^l  Shovaks  know  oi  sixt 

'  According  to  ELstta,  a  Brfthma-Bhit  of  remarkable  intelli|;en<!e,  the  Oivmli  inelfl 
Bajputg  of  a  lar^e  numb«r  of  tribes,  Aadai,  BhiEttU,  Bor&uaa,  Bunids,  ChovAiu,  GeU 
Gobils,  JtfcUvii,  HakvAnda,  MohiU.l'arintfra,  R4btoni,  JSUAUb,  Tilars.    They  are  mm 
hava  been  couvorted  to  the  Jain  religion  in  Oaiaoagarft  in  Saibvat  Bia  Varah  2'i  tba 
in  A«i),  166. 
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branches  or  snfkas  but  i-emember  the  names  of  ten  only  :  AbotI,  BliinmiUa, 
Devira,  Hirgota,  Kuw-nra,  Lnhir,  Miihtariya,  Mundiu.rjf,  Suparwiila,  and 
Sbanda.  The  atory  of  these  Magh/iB  in  the  Snryn  and  Bbavishya  Pardnas, 
how  they  wero  brought  by  Garada  from  the  land  of  the  Sakfts  and  were 
fire  and  sun  worshippera,  gives  these  Shevaks  a  speiual  interest.  The 
Devalis  are  believed  to  have  come  from  Kashmir  with  Jog  Svami  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  Yaksli  of  tho  Adkahas  division  of  ParihSr  Riyphts. 
The  other  diviflion  of  Parihars  M'ere  girdsias  of  Abu  who  in  virtue  of  tlje 
firo  baptism  of  tho  Agnikund  b«x:ama  Kahatriyis.  Tho  Devaliia  ar©  sup- 
posed to  get  their  name  because  they  bnUt  Jag  Som'e  temple  at  BhinraAl. 
The  Dovra  Rajputa  whoso  heiid  ia  the  Sirohi  chief  and  who  according  to 
the  bards  are  of  Chohdn  descent,  carao  at  the  same  time  and  marry  with 
the  Devalas.  With  this  origin  from  Kanakaen  it  is  natural  to  aBsociate 
the  Devraa  and  Dovalda  with  tho  Devapntras  of  the  Samudrngiipta  (a.d> 
370-395)  inscription.  Of  Hiina  or  of  Javia,  the  triJje  name  of  the 
gi«at  Hui^B  conquerors  Toromaua  and  Mihii-akula  (a. P.  450-  C30),  few 
signs  have  been  ti-aced.  The  Jaghirdir  of  Devala  knows  the  name  ITiina. 
They  are  a  Riikehasa  people  he  saye.  Ho  mentions  Honots  or  Sonc>ts  who 
may  be  a  trace  of  HiinaB,  and  Hiinila  in  Kathiavafla  and  a  Iluiii  subdivision 
among  the  Kunbis  of  Marwai'.     Javla  he  doea  not  know  as  a  casto  name. 

The  historical  interest  of  Shrimal  centres  in  the  fact  that  it  was  long 
the  capital  of  the  main  bmnch  of  the  great  northern  i-aceof  Gnrjjaras.  It 
ia  well  known  that  many  mentions  of  the  Gurjijaras  and  their  country 
in  inscriptions  and  historical  works  refer  to  the  Chaulukja  or  Solartki 
kingdom  of  Anahilaviida  (a.d.  961-12+3)  or  to  its  eaccessor  the  Vdgholil 
priucipaUty  (a.d.  1211>-1304).  Bat  the  name  Gurjjai-a  occni-s  also  in 
many  documents  older  than  the  tenth  century  and  has  been  most  vai-i- 
ously  and  inconsistently  explained."  Some  take  tho  name  to  denote  the 
Chdvadda  of  Anahilaviida  (a.d.  746-942),  Bome  the  Gnrjjaras  of  Braach 
(a.d.  580-808)  and  some,  among  them  Dx-.  Bhagvdnliil  Indniji,  even  the 
Valabhia  (a.d.  009-766),  but  not  one  of  these  identifications  can  bo  made 
to  apply  to  all  cases.  A.s  regards  the  Valabhia  even  if  they  were  of 
Gurjjaiu  origin  they  are  not  known  to  have  at  any  time  called  thoraselvea 
Gnrjjaras  or  to  have  been  known  by  that  name  to  their  noighbom-s.  The 
identification  with  the  Gnrjjaras  of  Broach  ia  at  first  sight  more  plausible,  as 
they  admitted  their  Gurjjara  origin  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  buttbei"e  are  strong  I'easons  against  tho  identification  of  tho  Broach 
branch  as  the  leading  family  of  Gurjjai-as.  Pnlakesi  II.  in  hia  Aiholo 
inscription  of  k.T).  634  (S,  5o6)i  claims  to  have  subdued  by  hia 
prowess  the  Ldtas  Mala vas  and  Gnrjjaras,  which  shows  that  tho  land  of  tho 
Gnrjjaras  was  distinct  from  LAta,  the  province  in  which  Broach  stood. 
Similarly  Hiuen  Tsiang  (c.  640  A.n.)  speaks  of  tho  kingdom  of  Broach 
by  the  name  of  tho  city  and  not  as  Gurjjara  or  the  Gurjjara  country. 
In  the  following'  century  the  historians  of  the  Arab  raid.s-  notice  Bama 
(Broach)  separately  from  Jurzor  Gnrjjara,  and  the  Chalukya  grant  of  490 
that  is  of  a.d.  73Si-739  mentions  tho  Gurjjaras  after  the  Chavotakaa 
(Chdva^Us)  and  the  Mauryae  (of  Chitor)  as  the  last  of  the  kingdoms 
attacked  by  the  Arab  ai-my.  Later  instances  occur  of  a  distinction  between 
Lita  and  Gurjjara,  but  it  seems  unnecessary  to  quote  them  as  the 
Gurjjara  kingdom  of  Broach  probably  did  not  survive  the  Riahtrakiita 
conquest  of  south  GujarAt  (a,d.  750-760). 

The  evidence  that  the  name  Gurjjara  waa  not  coafiaed  to  the  ChAvadas 
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18  not  lesB  rtbnndant.     It  will  not  be  diapnted  that  references  of   earlier 
date  than  the  fonndation  of  AnahilavA^ia  (A.D..746)  cannot  apply   to  vhe 
Chiivada     kingdom,    and    farther    we    find    the    Chalnkya    grant    of 
A.D.  738-789    expresgly    distinguishing  between  tiie  ChiivadfU   and  the 
Garjjaras  and  calling  the  former  by  their  tiibal   name  CU^votak*.     Uj 
might  be  supposed  tbatas  the  power  of  the  Chuvadasincreaaed,  they  becMnaj 
known  as  the  ralei-8  of  the  Gnrjjai*a  country  ;   and  it  must  be   admitted 
that  some  of  the  references  to  Guijjaras  in  the  Rishtrakiita  grants  an 
vague  enongh  to  apply  to  the  Chivadas.     Still,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
others  of  these  references  cannot  possibly  apply  to  the  ChivadAs,   and  if 
we  assume,  as  we  must,  that  the  name  of  Gui;jjarn  was  hsed  with  the 
slightest  consistency,    it   will   follow  that  the  ninth  and  tenth   contory 
referen<>es  to  the  Gurjjai-aa   do  not  apply  to  the  Chiivathi    kingdom    of 
Anahilav^ja* 

The  Van-Dindori  and  Ridhanpm  plates  of  the  groat  R^isbtrakuta 
Govinda  III.^  state  that  Govinda's  father  Dhmva  (C,  780- SOO  a.d^ 
'*  quickly  caused  VatsarAja,  intoxicated  with  the  goddess  of  the  sovtTiMgnty 
of  Gauda  that  he  had  acquired  with  ease,  to  ent«r  upon  the  pi>th  of 
misfortune  in  the  centre  of  Maru  "  and  took  away  from  him  the  two 
ambrellas  of  Gauda.  A  compainson  of  this  statement  with  that  in  the 
Barodft  giant  of  Karka  II.*  which  is  dated  A.D.  8l:i-8l3,  to  the  effeci 
that  Karka  made  his  arm  "  the  door-bar  of  the  country  of  the  lord  of 
the  Gurjjaras,  who  had  become  evilly  inflamed  by  conqnering  the  lord 
of  Gaudii  and  the  lord  of  Vanga  "  makes  it  highly  probable  that  Vat«a- 
raja  was  king  of  the  Gnr[jaraa  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  centary.  A» 
no  such  name  occurs  in  the  Chivada  lists,  it  follows  that  the  GnjrjjoFM 
referred  to  in  the  inscriptions  of  about  a.d.  800  wore  not  Chavatjas. 

It  is  also  pissiblo  to  show  that  more  than  a  century  later  the  Chava<,l^ 
were  distinct  fi-om  the  Gurjjaras.  The  KiLuareso  poet  Pampa,  wrifciny 
in  (V.D.  941,' states  that  the  father  of  his  patron  Arikesari  ranqaished 
MahipAla  king  of  the  Gui-jjai-aB,  who  may  be  identified  with  the 
Mahip^la  who  is  named  j>s  overlord  in  the  grant  of  •DharanivanSha  of 
WadhwAn,*  dated  a.d.  "J14.  Aa  no  Mahipala  occurs  in  the  Chivadd  lists, 
the  Gurj.iara  kingdom  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  at  Anahilavida. 
Since  the  Gnrjjai-as  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  century  insciiptions  cannoc 
be  identified  either  with  the  Valabhis,  the  Broach  Gurjjai^,  or  the 
Anahilavada  ChAvadiis,  they  ninst  represent  some  other  family  of  rulers.  J 
A  suitable  JynaBty  seems  to  be  supplied  by  Hiuen  Tsiang's  kingdom  of  \ 
Kiii-ehe-lo  or  Gurjjara,  the  capital  of  which  he  calls  Pi-lo-mo-lo.»  The 
French  tnintslators  touk  Pi-lomo-lo  to  be  Balmer  in  Rajputana.  Bnf 
Dr.  Biihler  fnllowiTig  the  late  Colonel  Watson,  identifies  it,  no  doubt 
rightly,  with  Bhinjnal  or  Dhilmtil.* 

•  Indian  Antiquniy,  XI,  156  and  VI,  59.  *  Imlian  Antiqwarj,  XII.  16G. 

»  Joui".  It.  A.  s.  XIV.  19flr.  » IndUu  Antiquary,  XII.  190  and  XVUI.  91. 

'  Boars  Buddhist  Rccorda.  11.  270. 

*  Indian  Antiquary,  VI,  03.  That  thu  namo  BMlmAl  gbould  have  come  into  ise  while 
tlie  (jurjJAras  were  still  in  the  height  of  their  power  in  Ktrouge.  Tlie  explanation  may 
perhaps  be  that  Bhilmill  may  me&a  the  Gurjjara'*  town  the  name  Bhil  or  bowman  being 
given  tu  the  Gurjjam.<i  on  acnount  of  their  gkill  aa  arcben.  So  Cliapa  tlie  orSginal 
naine  of  the  Cliivaflii*  isSanskritisod  into  Chapotkat»s  the  atroug  bovnnen.  So  »l»o, 
perbapH,  the  Cb.'ipa  or  Chaura  nho  giive  its  iiamo  tu  i'hapanir  or  Cbiuipaner  \vae  aocoid* 
ing  to  the  local  story  a  BhiU  Several  tril%a  of  MewAr  Bhili  are  well  enough  made  to 
snggest  that  in  their  case  Bhil  may  mean  Gurjjara.  This  is  specially  the  case  with  the 
Lauriyali  Blula  of  Nerwer,  the  finest  of  the  rnco,  wIiohc  name  farther  stiKgeata  id 
origin  in  the  Qurjjam  divinion  of  Lor.   Cairapare  Malcolm's  Trana.  Bombay  As.  Soc.  1.  71. 
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A  short  aketch  of  theliistoiy  of  the  Gni'jjaras,  80  far  as  it  can  be  pieced 
together  fnjm  cuntempurary  soarceH,  may  help  to  show  the  probability  of 
these  identificatioiiB.  The  Gurjjnvae  apparently  entered  India  in  the  fifth 
century  a.d.  The  earliest  notice  uf  thera  occ-ars  in  the  Sri  Har^hacharita, 
n  work  of  the  early  seventh  centtiiy,  in  whieh  during  the  early  years  of 
the  seventh  centary  PrabLukaravaidhana  the  father  of  Sri  Harsha  of 
Magridha  (ad.  GOt;-641)  iw  Bald  to  have  conqnered  the  king  of  Gandhafra, 
the  Hunas.  the  king  of  Sindh,  the  Gurjjaras,  the  Liitas,  and  the  king  of 
Malaya.'  The  date  of  their  settlement  at  BhinmAl  is  unknown,  hut  as 
their  king  was  recognised  fis  a  Kahatnya  in  Hinen  Tsiang'a  time 
(o.  l>40  A.D.)  it  probably  was  not  later  than  a.d.  550.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  sixth  rcntury  (c.  585)  they  seem  to  have  conquered  northoiTi  Gujardt 
and  Broach  and  to  have  forced  the  Valabhis  (a.d.  5U9-7G6)  to  acknowledge 
their  aupreraiicy.  (See  Above  page  4S5.)  They  took  very  kindly  to  Indian 
culture,  for  iu  a. P. 638  the  astronomer  Bi-ahmagiipta  wrote  his  Siddb&nta 
at  Bhinmal  under  king  Vydghi-amnkha.  who,  he  states,  belonged  to  the 
Sri  CMipa  dyniuty.^  This  valuable  8t»t«niont  not  only  gives  the  name  of 
the  Gnrjjara  royal  house  but  at  the  same  time  proves  the  Gurjjara  origin 
of  the  Chiipolkatas  or  Ch^rotakas.  that  is  the  Chavaddtt  of  later  times. 
This  Vyiighramukhaia  probably  the  same  as  the  Gurjjara  king  whom 
in  his  inscription  of  S.  556  (ad.  634)  Pulakeai  II.  claims  to  have  sub- 
dued.'' A  few  years  later  (c.  640  A, l>.)  Hiucn  Tsiang  describes  the  king 
(probably  Vyighi-amukha's  successor)  as  a  devout  Buddhist  and  just  twenty 
years  of  ago.  The  country  was  populous  and  wealthy,  but  Buddhists  were 
few  and  unbelievers  many.  The  Gurjjaras  did  not  long  retain  their  sonthern 
conquests.  In  lliiien  Tsiang's  time  both  Kaira  (Kie-cha)  and  Vadnagar 
(Anandapura)  belonged  to  Malava.  while  the  Broach  chiefs  probably 
submitted  to  the  Chiiukyas.  No  further  reference  to  the  Bhinraal 
kingdom  has  been  tr:ioed  until  after  the  Arab  conquest  of  Sindh  when 
(A.ti.  724-750)  the  Khalifa's  governor  Junaid  sent  his  plundering  bands 
into  all  the  neighboudng  countries  and  attacked  among  other  places 
Marwdd  (Miirwar),  Muliba  (Miilvva).  Bavus  (Broach),  Uzain  (Ujjain), 
Al  Baitaman  (Bhiltn:il  ?),  and  Jurz  (Gui;]  jara).*  As  noticed  above  the 
Contemporary  Chalukya  plate  of  a.d.  738-1!  also  mentions  Gurjjara  as  one 
of  the  kingdoms  attacked.  After  these  events  the  Arabs  seem  to  have 
confined  themselves  to  raidiug  the  coast  towns  of  KathiAvada  w-ithout 
att^ickiiig  inland  states  such  as  Bhinmal.  Immediately  after  the  Arab 
raids  coasiKl  the  Gurjjaras  had  to  meet  a  new  enemy  the  Rashtrakiitaa 
who  after  «upplauting  tho  Chiilukyaa  in  the  Dakhan  turned  their 
attention  northwards.  Dantidnrga  in  his  Samangad  grant  of  a.d.  753-4^ 
speaks  of  ploughing  the  banks  of  the  Mahi  and  the  Rtwa  (Narbada),  and 
in  his  Klura  inHC rjption''  of  co7iqnering  among  other  countries  MAlava 
Likta  and  Tanka.^  A  few  years  latei-  (a.d.  757-r58)  a  branch  of  the  main 
Rashtrakula  line  established  its  independence  in  Lata  in  tho  person  of 
Kakk.a. 
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>  The  MjidhBban  Gnat  ;  Epigraphla  Itidka,  I.  67. 

•  Beinaud,  Mimoin;  Sor  L'Inde,  337,  in  quoting  this  reference  through  Alheroni 
(A.D.  lOSl)  writes  Pohlmal  between  Moltln  and  Anhalwan. 

»  Indian  Antiquary,  VIII.  237.  ♦  Elliot,  I,  440-41. 

» Indian  Antiquary,  XL  109.  •  Arch.  Surv.  West.  India,  X.  91. 

^Tatikft  may  be  the  northern  half  of  the  Broach  District.  Traces  of  th^  name  »eem 
to  remain  in  the  two  Tankiriie,  one  Sit  pore  Tankiria  in  north  Broach  and  the  other 
iu  Amod.  The  name  »e^mB  also  to  survive  in  the  better  known  Tanktfri  the  port  of 
JarabusHT  on  the  Dhirlhar.  This  Tankiri  is  the  second  port  in  the  district  of  Brwach 
and  was  formerly  Die  emporium  for  the  trade  with  MAlwa.  Boml*ay  Gazetteer,  1 1. 113-5C9. 
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The  next  notice  of  tho  Gurjjai-as  .occxirs  in  tlie  RadbanpTir  and  Van- 
Dmdoii    grants  of  Govinda   III.*  who  atatee  that    his  father   I>hrn^-« 
(c.  "SO-BiX)  A.D.)  caused  "  Vat*araja.  intoxicated  -with  the  goddess  of  tb« 
Bovereignty  of  Ganda  that  ho  bad  acquired  with  ease,  to  enter  upon  the  , 
path  of  ruiefortune  in  the   centre  of  Marn  "  and  took  from  hun  the  twn 
■whit«  umbrellas  of  Gau<lft.     As  already  stated,  a  comparison    with  tha  j 
Baroda  grant  of  Karka  II.'  shows  that  this  VntsarAja  was  a  Gnrjjura  king 
and  that  h«  had  made  cjctensive  conquests  in  Upper  India  as   far  east  aaj 
Bengal.     Now  it  ia  notable  that  the  geneBlogies  of    two  of  the    meetj 
ittiportant  Agnikala  races,  the  Paratoiras  and  the  Cbaohsns,  go'  back  taj 
this  very  time  (c,  800  A.D.)'.     Taking  this  fact  in  connection    with  thtj 
prevalence  of  the  STf^names  Pavai-  and  Chavan  among  Gnjai-s   in  snchi 
remote  provinces  as  the  Panj4b  and  Khindesh,  it  seems  obvioua  that  these 
two  tribes  and  therefore  also  the  two  other  Agnikula  races,  the   Parihin 
and   Solai'ikis  are,  if  not  of  Gnrjjara  origin,  at  all  events  members  of  tiu 
great  horde  of  northern  invaders  whom  the  Gorjjaras  led.    The  agreement 
between  this  theory  and  tho  Agnikulu  legends  of  Abo  need  only  be  pointed 
out  to  be  admitted.     The  origin  of  the  modern  Rajput  races  has  always 
been  one  of  the  puzzles  of  Indian  history.     Tlus  suggestion  seems  to  offer 
at  leaet  a  partial  solution. 

The  Rudhanpur  grant  (a.d.  807-8)  further  states  that  when  the  Gnrj- 
jara saw  Govinda  111.  approaching,  he  fled  in  fear  to  some  nuknowD 
hiding-place.  This  probably  means  no  more  than  that  Vatsardja  did  not 
oppose  Govinda  in  his  march  to  the  Viadhyas.  The  next  reference  is  in 
the  Baroda  grant  of  Karka  II.  of  Gnjarilt  who  boasts  that  hia  father 
Indra  (c.  810  a.d.)  nlono  cnustd  the  leader  of  the  Gnrjjara  lords  to  flea 
Karka  adds  that  he  himBclf,  for  the  purpofiu  of  protecting  Malava,  "  who 
had  be*;n  struck  down,"  made  hia  arm  the  door- bar  of  the  country  of 
Gnrjjare^vara,  who  "had  become  evilly  inflamed"  by  the  conqneflt  cl 
Gunda  and  Vanga.^  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  supposing  that  wo  have  hett 
a  roference  to  the  Paramiira  couquest  of  Malwa  aad  that  Karka  checked 
the  eonthvrtird  march  of  the  \Tictori(raa  army.  For  some  years  no  fnrtber 
mention  has  been  traced  of  the  Gurjjaras.  Bat  in.  A.D.  861  fhe  Amb 
merchant  Sulnininn  states''  that  the  king  of  Juzr  was  one  of  the  kings 
"around"  the  Balhard,  that  IB  the  Rashtrakuta,  and  that  he  wa«  verj 
hoatile  to  the  MusalrruuiH,  which  i«  not  enrprising,  considering  how  hii 
kingdom  wa.s  exposed  to  the  Arab  raids  from  Sindh.  Dhruva  III.  of 
Broach,  in  his  ISagumra  grant  of  A.11.  8G7 "  speaks  of  "  the  host  of  tb» 
powei-ful  Gnrjjaiiis  "  as  one  of  tho  dangerous  enemies  he  had  to  fear. 
About  A.I).  8U0a  Gnrjjai-a  chief  uamod  Alakhana  coded  Takkadesa  in  the 
Pmijali  to  ^ankaravarraman  of  Kashmir."  But  as  AlakbAna  was  a  vassatj 
of  LaJliya,  the  S?iihi  of  Ohind  near  Swit,  this  event  did  not  affect  th« 
Bliiniiiiil  cmpLf©.  To  about  A.D.  900  belongs  the  notice  of  the  R^hn 
tnikuta  Kiishua  II.  in  the  Deoli  and  Navedri  grants*  where  he  is  stat 
to  have  frightened  the  Gurjjaras,  destroyetl  the  pride  of  Lata,  and 
deprived  the  coast  people  of  .sleep.  His  tights  with  the  Gurjjaras  are 
compui-ed  to  tho  storms  of  the  rainy  season,  implying  that  while  the 
relationa  of  the  two  empireB  contitmed  hostile,  neither  was  able  to  gain 
any  decisive  advantage  over  the  other.  To  this  same  period  belongs  Ibn 
Khurdildba's  (a.d.  y]2)  statement'  that  the  king  of  Juzr  was  the  fourth, 


'  Indiau  Antiquary,  VI,  69  and  XI.  156. 


*  Imliaii  AntiquBTv,  XIL  156. 


*  See  the  V daipar  prasaiti  \a  Ep.  Ind.  I.  and  tba  Horsha  Imcription  in  ditio«' 

*  See  the  Baroda  grant  «f  a.d.  812-13.    Indian  Antiquary,  XII.  156. 
Elliot,  I.  4.  •  Imlian  Antiquary,  511.  17!1.  ^  Rajalaranginl,  H 


,  _         .  ^iquarj' 

•  B.  B.  E.  A,  Soc,  Jourl.  XVIII.  23a. 


9  BUiot,  I.  13. 
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in  rank  of  the  kings  of  India  and  that  the  Tatariya  dirhams  were  nsed 
in  his  country.  lu  connection  with  the  latter  point  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  patidvali  of  tbo  Upakesagaccha'  gives  a  story  which  distinctly 
connects  the  origin  of  the  Gadhia  coinage  with  Bhinmiil.*  The  grant  of 
Dbaraiiivardha,  the  Chipa  chief  of  Vadhv4n,  dated  a.d.  914^  gives  U3 
the  name  of  his  overlord  Mahipdla,  who,  as  already  pointed  out,  must  be 
identified  with  the  Mahipula  who  was  defeated  by  the  Karndtak  king 
Narasiihha.*  The  fact  that  Vadhvan  was  a  Chapa  dependency  implies 
that  Anahilnvdda  was  one  also-  We  may  in  fact  conclude  that  throughout 
the  ChAvadd,  peiiod  Anahilaydda  was  a  mere  feudatoiy  of  Bhinmil,  a  fa«t 
which  would  account  for  the  obscuritieB  and  contradictions  of  Gh2lvBd& 
history. 

■  The  Dooli  grant  of  the  Riehtrakiita  Krishna  III.  which  is  dated 
A.D.  i*40*  dcBcribea  the  king's  victories  in  the  south  as  causing  the 
hope  of  Kilanjam  and  Chifcrakuta,  to  dnip  awny  from  the  heart  of  tho 
GurjjoTft.  At  this  time  Kalinjar  belonged  to  the  Kalachuns  of  Central 
India  and  Chitrakiita  or  Chitod  to  the  Gehlot*  of  Muwad  and  the  phrase 
used  by  Krishna  implies  that  the  Gurjjnra  ehiof  had  his  eye  on  these  two 
famous  fortrcBijes  and  had  perhaps  already  besieged  them  unsnccessfully. 
In  either  case  this  notice  is  eviaenco  of  the  great  and  far-reaching  power 
of  the  Gnrjjaras.  Masudi  (a.d.  915)  notices  that  the  king  of  Jnar  was 
frequently  at  war  with  the  Balhara  (Ri»shtrakut4i)  and  that  he  had  a 
large  army  and  many  horses  and  camels. 

A  Chandel  stone  inscription  fromKhajudiho  describes  Yasovnrmman  and 
Lnkshnvarmmau  as  Buecessful  in  war  against  Gaudas,  Kha^as,  Kosalas, 
Kdsmiras,  Maithilas,  Malavas,  Chedis,  Kums,  and  Gurjjaras.^  And  soon 
after  about  a.d.  953  during  the  reign  of  Bhlmasena  a  raigmtion  of  18,000 
Gur^aras  from  Bhinmiil  is  recorded.^  The  memory  of  this  movement 
remains  in  the  traditions  of  the  Gnjars  of  Khandeeh  into  which  they 
paHSpd  with  their  carts  in  large  numbers  by  way  of  Milwa.*  An  important 
i-esnlt  of  this  abandonment  of  Bhiumdl  was  the  tranirfer  of  ovcrloidship 
from  Bhinmiil  to  Anahilavilda  whose  first  Chjilukya  or  Solail^ki  king 
Mulni-nja  (a.d,  9G!  -99I')  is,  abontA.D.  990,  described  as  being  accompanied 
by  the  chief  of  Bhinmdl  as  a  subordinate  ally  in  Ins  war  with  Graharipu 
(see  Above  page  151),  The  Gurjjam  or  Bhinmsil  empire  seems  to  have 
broken  into  several  sections  of  which  the  three  leading  pirtions  were  the 

j&Chauhilus  of  Sdmbhar,  the  PaitimaniB  of  Malwa,  and    the   SolaAkis    of 

^z  Anahilavida. 

Tho  inscriptions  which  follow  throw  a  certain  amount  of  light  on  the 
histoiy  of  Bhiiraul  during  and  after  the  Solai'iki  period.     The  two  earliest 
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'  Indian  Aiitiqaary,  XIX.  233, 

'  According  to  CunmQgbain  (Ancient  Geography,  313)  the  colng  called  T4taHja 
dirhttiM  stretch  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  tho  eleventh  qeBtary.  They  ari>  frequently 
fouuil  ia  KiSbal  probahly  of  tbo  ninth  century.  In  tho  tenth  century  Ibn  Uaukal 
(A.D,  977)  fimm!  them  current  in  Gandhara  and  tho  Panj4b  where  the  Boar  coin  ha« 
since  ouiital  tliem.  They  nro  rare  in  Central  India  east  of  the  Arivali  ranjre.  Ttiey  are 
not  uncommon  in  Raj pnudna  nr  Qujardt  and  wcra  once  so  plentiful  iu  SiudA,  that  in 
A.n.  725  the  SiuAh  tixiuury  hod  eighteen  million  Tatariya  dirbama.  (See  Dowson  in 
Elliot'e  Hiiitory,  I.  3.)  Thoy  are  the  rude  tilver  piocea  generally  known  as  lndo< 
Hauanian  becaaie  they  comhiae  Indian  lottcra  with  EaRsanian  tj^pca,  A  wuru  fin^  temple 
u  the  supposed  AM-hcad  which  haa  p:iTcn  ri«o  to  the  nmne  Gad>y&  Tailor  Ass  money. 

'  In(li;in  Autiquarv,  Xll.  190  and  XVIII.  91. 

*  Jour.  K.  A.  S.  XIV.  19.  •  B.  B.  B.  A.  8.  Jourl.  XVIII.  239. 

•  Klelhoni  in  Epig.  Indica,  1. 122.  '  Hcernle  in  Ind.  Antiq.  XIX,  233. 
"  Pctulla  given  ia  KhiiudcGli  Cttuecltcor,  XII>  39. 
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in  date  (Nog/ 1  and  2)  which  are  probobly  of  tte  tenth  centanr,  'give  no 
hifltoricfti  dctailB.  Nos.  3  tind  4  show  that  between  ad.  105/  and  1067 
Bhinmiil  was  ruled  by  the  Mahirnjadliii'aja  Krighnarija  of  tlie  Paramin 
race.  This  is  a  valaablo  confirmatiou  of  liijpat  tradition,  according  to  -which' 
the  ParamAra  Rija  of  Abu  was  followed  by  the  prince  of  SriiaAla.  when 
he  aided  MulariijaagaiiistGi-aharipu(c.  990  A.D,)andtheParamiit-a8  renuun- 
ed  paramonnt  in  this  region  until  the  begihning  of  the  thirteenth  cetitoiy.* 
The  title  of  Mahiirujudhiraja  meant  much  lesH  at  this  period  than  it  meaot 
before  the  Yalabhi  kings  had  chooponod  it.  Still  it  shows  that  Krishna, 
raja's  muk  -was  considerably  higher  than  that  of  a  mci*c  feudatory 
chieftain.  Inscription  No.  3  gives  the  namos  of  Kmhn&raja's  father 
Dhaihdhiika  and  of  his  grandfather  Dovarija.  The  first  of  these  two  naom 
occnrB  in  the  main  line  o(  Aba  as  the  »ucce»8or  of  Dhiimaraja  the  first 
Paramira  sovereign.'  According  to  Riijput  tradition  the  Parum«ra8  wens 
at  one  time  supreme  in  Mar48thal(  and  held  all  the  nine  castles  of  the  Waste 
But  in  the  historical  period  their  chief  possessions  in  Mii'wi'id  luy  about 
Abn  and  Chandi-ivati,  though  wo  have  a  t^limpso  of  another  branch  maia- 
taining  itself  at  KctAUi  near  Bddmer.*  The  Paramclra  chiefs  of  Aba  are 
constiintly  rofL>n'ed  lo  in  the  Solaftki  annals,  and  during  the  ^'oldeu  age  of 
the  Solafiki  monarchy  (a. D.  1094- 1174)  they  were  the  vassals  of  that 
power,  and  their  Bhinraal  branch,  if  it  was  everadistinctchiefship,  probably 
followed  the  fortunes  of  tho  main  lino,  thou}<h  the  Bhintnal  inscriptioos 
give  us  no  facta  for  this  long  period.  The  next  item  of  information  it 
given  by  Inscription  5,  which  is  dated  in  the  Sartivatyeai-l'iSO  (a .p.  1183) 
in  the  reign  of  the  Mahdraul  Sri  Jayatasiha-deva.  Tliis  name  is  of 
special  interest,  as  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we  have  hero  to  do  with 
that  "  Jaitsi  Parmir"  of  Abn  whoao  daughter's  beauty  caused  the  fatal 
feud  lietween  "  Bhhna  SolaAki"  of  Auahilavida  and  PrithirAj  Chohjin 
of  Dflhi.^  Tlio  title  of  Mahi'imiil  is  to  bo  noted  as  indicating  the  decline  of 
the  family  from  tho  great  daja  of  Krishnaraja. 

Towards  tho  end  of  tho  thirteenth  century  the  old  world  wraa  falling 
to  pieces,  and  the  Parainiras  lost  one  after  another  nearly  all  Uicir  ancient 
possesaioos  to  tho  Cbohiins  of  Nuilol.  Bhium:il  must  have  fittlcn  aboal 
A.D.  1200  or  a  few  years  before,  for  Inscription  No,  Gis  dat^^l  Satiivat  1262 
(a.d.  1206)  in  the  roign  of  the  Mihirfijadhiraja  Sri  Uduyasitlihad^va, 
who.  as  we  learn  from  Inscription  12,  waa  the  son  of  tho  Mahiraal  6rt 
Sauiaraaiiiihadeva,  of  the  Chohan  race.  The  sudden  rise  of  the  son  to 
greatness  is  im|)licd  in  tho  ditferonco  of  title  and  it  may  bo  inferred  that 
Udayftsiihha  himself  wna  the  conqueror  of  BhinmAl.  though  tho  capture 
of  Ahu  is  ascrihed  by  Forbe.s  to  a  chief  named  Liiniga.o 

Inscriptions  Nos.  G  to' 8  being  datvd  in  tho  reign  of  Udayasiiiiha,  show 
that  ho  Hived  to  at  least  the  year  a.d.  1249  and  therefore  rrigned  at 
least  forty-three  years.  Ho  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Inscription  No.  lO, 
dated  a.d.  1274,  but  in  a  way  that  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  be 
was  still  alive,  as  tho  secord  only  speaks  of  an  endowment  for  his 
spiritual  benefit,  made  by  a  porson  who  was  perhaps  an  old  letainer. 
His  name  also  occurs  in  the  genealogy  in  No.  12.  His  reign  was 
apparently  a  prosperous  one  but  no  historical  facts  beyond  those  already 
noted  are  known  abotit  him. 


I 


*  RAs  M&U,  44.  '  Bds  Milfl,  210ff.  *  Rfts  Mili,  211. 

*  §tl  BhthuuMx  Prt.  I.  No.  SO  of  the  list  of  Sunskrii  Inscriptiooa  dAted  Sftik.  1218. 
'^rlBAs  MALI,  16111.  'BAs  MAIft,  211, 
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Inscription  No.  12  shows  that  Udayasiihha  had  a  son  named  Vahad- 
hnsiitiha,  who.  as  ho  is  given  no  royal  title,  probably  died  before  his 
father.  Udayasiiiiha's  euccesaor,  or  at  all  events  the  next  king  in 
whoB©  reign  gTunta  are  dated,  was  Caciga,  who  is  given  the  title  of 
Mnhdraul  in  InscHptiong  11  (a.d.  1277)  and  13  (a.d.  1-78).'  Hia 
relationship  to  Udayasiridia  does  not  clearly  appear,  bat  he  was  probably 
either  an  elder  brother  or  an  ancle  of  the  Camnnda  for  "whose  benefit 
the  gift  recorded  in  Inscription  12  was  made  and  who  seems  to  be  a 
prandson  of  Udayaaiiiiha.  Caciga  appears  to  be  the  MabaraandaleiiTara 
Caciga  of  Inscription  15  in  the  Bhaiinagar  State  Collection  (Bhaa.  PrA.  I , 
list  page  f>)  which  is  stated  to  bear  tho  date  Saihvafc  1332  (a.d,  127C) 
and  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  Piirsvandtha  at  Ratanpar 
near  Jodhpur.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  ti'ibatary  to  nomo  greater  power 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  his  sazeraia  was.  At  this  period 
M  &fwar  was  in  a  state  of  chaos  under  tlie  increasing  presptire  of  the 
Biithods.  Only  five  years  after  Caciga'a  last  dato  (a.d.  I'27fi)  we  meet 
with  the  nanne  of  a  new  ruler,  tho  Maliaraul  ori  SamvataairUha.  He  is 
mentioned  in  loscriptions  13  (a.d.  r28'^)  14  (a.d.  128'.i)  and  15  (a.d. 
1289)  and  also  in  44  of  the  Bhaunagar  Collection  (a-d.  12£6  Bh&u. 
Pra.  I.  list  page  13)  from  a  Ji^ia  temple  at  Junti.  He  is  not  .stated  to 
have  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  tho  previous  rulers,  but  he  bears 
the  family  title  of  Mahiranl,  and  it  may  be  inferred  with  probability 
that  he  was  a  son  of  Caciga,  He  reigned  for  at  least  thirteen  years 
(ad.  1283  -  1296).  It  must  have  been  about  a.d.  1300  or  a  little  later, 
that  the  Chohins  were  deprived  of  Bhinmil  by  the  Rathods  and  the 
line  of  Udayasiiiiha  died  ont.- 

The  .lagsvilmi  temple  bivi  tho  hononr  of  supplying  fifteen  of  eighteen 
unmodern  inscriptions  found  at  Bhinmtil.  Of  the  fifteen  irtscriptions 
belonging  to  JagsvAmi's  t/eniple  nino  are  in  place  and  six  have  been 
removed  to  other  buildings.  Of  the  six  which  have  been  moved  lave 
are  in  Biraji'ij  rest-house  in  the  oast  and  one  is  in  tho  enclosure  of  ilnliA- 
lakshami's  temple  in  tho  sonth  of  tho  town.  Of  tho  thieo  remaining 
iuseriptiona  of  one  (No.  3)  the  date  S.  HOG  (.a.d.  1013)  id  alone  legible. 
Of  the  letters  on  tiro  two  others,  one  in  the  bed  and  the  other  on  the 
north  bank  of  tho  Jaikop  lake,  no  portion  can  be  read.  Arranged 
according  to  dale  tho  sixteen  inscriptions  of  which  any  portion  has  been 
road  coma  in  the  following  order  : 

L— (S.  950-1050  ;  A.D.  900-1000.    No.  1  of  Plan.)     On  the  left  hand 

side  of  the  eastern  fai-n    of  the  broken  architrave  of  the  porch    of   tho 

shrine  of  Jag.sviim.i.  Tho  letters  show  the  inscription  to  be  of  aboat  the 

tenth  century  :  , 

Stt  Jagasvaiinudvusya  vAsare 

on  the  day  of  SA  Jagasv&ini,* 

*  Keud  S'rl  Ja(^tavSmi. 

II.— (S.  950  - 1050  ;  a.d.  JK)0-  1000.  No.  2  of  Plan.)  On  the  south 
facie  of  the  efghtsided  section  of  the  northern  pillar  of  the  shrine  porch 
in  the  temple  of  Jagsv&mi.  Wrong^ly  described  in  Bh&vanagara  prAcina- 
iodhasai'igraha  L  under  No.  46  of  the  State  Collection,  as  referring  to 
a  man  called  Vasuiiidhara  and  dated  Vi.  S.  1330.  As  the  letters  show, 
the  inscription  is  of  about  the  tenth   century.     It  coasutfl  of  a  single 
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)  lascriptiona  9  and  10  are  not  dated  in  any  kin^'g  feign. 
''  Compare  Tod's  Bajutli4a,  I. 
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complete  verso  :  1.  VagumdUart-kftri- 

2.  tAu  drAu  sUnibh&v  &- 
'  8.  •tftn  manuhiirAa 
4,  BTapitnh  Santaka* 
6,  s&rthd  satataiu 
6.  puiiyavrlddhayti  I 
ThoM  two  lovely  ])illarii  Vasumdlmrt  hiul  made  for  ber  £athcr^ 
Santaka'a  sake  for  iacreaae  of  tnurit  for  ever. 

III.— (S.  HOG;  A.D.  1049.  Not  on  Plan.)  On  the  oa<*t  su 
soathern  water  channel  into  Guntama's  lake  throe-qaarters  of  &  i 
of  ttio  town.     Except  the  date  nothing  can  bo  deciphered. 

IV.— (S.  1117.;  A.D.  lOGO.     Not  on  Plan.)     On  the  lower 
pillar  iu  the  dharmaiilU  cast  of  the  temple  of  B&rfiji  on  the   ea^ 
town.     Prose : 

I.     Om   Nuiniih  edr^&ya     |     yasydday/Utauuni^^surainakot 

nispfi- 
S.    Blita-caraQa-kanial6  ■  pi  |   kuratS  s  jalim  Trinutnh  aa  jo^i 

dhAimii&  nidh) 

5.  Siiryah    |    Saiiivnt    1117  (A.D.    lOb?)  MAgha  Eudi   6    B«' 

Srt  ^rimftle  Farain&ravomS 
4.    dbhavo  MaharAi:VlhrT&j4  Srt   KriahoarAjah  Sri    Dhamdhu 
kasatah  ^rtinad  Dovarft- 

6,  -ja-paultrah    taaniin   kahittid   vijayini   |    vartaiu&u&-ranhft- 

varika-Dbiirkuta- 

6.  j&ti-KirinAtlity6  icla-Bat6  Ddda-Karir  H&dhava-salfi  Dhaih- 

dha-n4kA  Dlia- 

7.  rauacatuta-BUtas   iath&  TLAkh&ta-j&ti    Dharaiiadityoh  Sar- 

vatl(3va-9Utah    |   anit- 

8.  LLilcaturbliit  tAtbft  VAny^na  Dharkuta-jAtyA  Dbaiiidbakina 

Jelasnfc^na  nija-ku- 

9.  -la-nmi)'lan<'na    dc-va*gara-Tr&bmaaa-!iu£r(Lihft  iwrf^a    Bavi- 

carapa-yugadliyinA- 

10.  *viabtcna    Bam>ArB8yAnityat&m(n)ii1k8hya    r&j&no   r&jspu- 

trAiiiica  vrabinaflAn  (ma-) 

11.  •li&jana-paiira{iiica  tatbA.  lokftn  Saara-dbarm3  pnvarttA^ya 

dravyAiji  mu  .  .  .  (ni) 

12.  •tya-tejo-ntdheh    6it    JagatsrAini-dSvaaya    doira-bbaTaiiA- 

jtrnoddhA  ,  .  ,  . 

13.  (kA)r&]ntajii   bharanasyopori  sTarwa-kaUsam  TrAhrattQena 

para-{roa-dlift-) 
•  14.     -rmmikeqa  Jr^jAkeiia  iiijft-dravycna  k^ritais  iti  ||  Saih  1 

35-     Jyoahtba  Ba  di  8  soind  rittr&a  ^liatikA  3  pala  25  aamin  1»- 

16.  (g)DA  aarvakarina  uUbp&dya  kalasarii  dhvajam  ca  dayapi- 

tam  iti  [] 

17.  (Ta)thA  ptiratanavptteiia  peri  devasyAsya  RAjni  ^il'Krishna^ 

rAjima  Srt- 

18.  ...  (pu-)rtva-roandal6   grftmam  prativa*  drA.  20  SacaU;A« 

grAmd  kab^tram  dkaiii 

19.    tniyd  rfljabhfigAt  tu  drftiia  ......  sati  kA  ,  . 

20.  ...  II  lUmast  Pfimarapi  ki  .....  .  prativa'  drA.  1 . . 

21 vijQapyacamdaneimkArdpitamiti  |[  TatbA  Alar. 

22.    . . .  ya  pra  da  . . .  likliitaih  kada  .......... 

23 k&ya 
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Trantialioa, 

1  ■  3.  Oiii  !  Beverenee  to  the  San  !     Victoriooi  is    that  inn,  th« 
stort^hovue  of  brightness,  at  whote  rinng  and  setting  the 
three-oyed  (Siva),  even  thoa^h  (his  own)  lotmi  feet  are 
touchMl  by  the  diadems  of  the  goda,  folds  his  hands  (in 
adomtion). 
3  ■  5.  On  Sanday  the  6th   of  th&  light  half  of  Magha,  the  year 
1113,  at  holy  Siimala  the  MahirijadbiMj.i  Srt  Kfigh^- 
rdja  son  of  ^rt  ^Dhamdhuka  and  grandsoa  of  the  glo- 
rious Devara  ja,  of  the  Param&ra  race — in  his  viotorioas 
reign. 
6-7.  Eirio&ditja,  J^la's    son,    of  tbe   Dharkuta  family,    (being 
office-holder)  in  ]ug  tnrii  for  the  current  year,  Dada  Hari 
son  of  Mftdliava,  Dhoiiidhatmka  son    of    Dharaiiacaq^* 
and  Dharanddity  a  sun  of  Sarvudeva  of  tbe  Tb&khilta  race. 
8-12.  By  these  fonr  and  by  the  VAni  (?)  Dhaihdhaka  son  of  J^la 
of  the  Dharkuta  race,  the  ornament  of  his  family,  strict 
in  obedience  to  the  gods,  to  his  teachers  and  to  BrAhmaDas, 
and  f  all  of  devotiea  to  the  feet  of  Ban  (the  SunJ,  ob»erviug 
the  pcrishablenes!)  of  this  world,  and  urging  kings  Ksha* 
triyas  Brahmauas  merchants  and  townsfolk  to  worship  the 
»un,  repairs  were  done  to  the   temple    of  the  god  Ert 
JagatsT&mi,  the  everlasting  store  of  light, 
13.  The  kahi.Sa  of  gold  above   the  temple   the   very   righteous 
Brfthma^  J^j^ka  had  made  at  his  own  charges.     In  ths 
year  1 . . .  . 

15.  on  Monday  the  Pth  of  ttle  light  half  of  Jyfishtha,  intha  25th 
pala  of  the  3rd  ghatikcL  of  night — at  this  moment 

16.  all  the  work  brfng  finished  the  kal&Sa  and  banner  were  aet 
op  (?) 

17.  and  aftvr  the   ancient   manner  by  the  king   6rt  KrishaarAja 

....  of  this  complaint  .... 
•  IK  a  village  in  the  6rt  .  ,  .  .  pariya  district,  yearly  20  drammas. 

In  6ai;aliy&  village  a  field 
19.    ....     But  from  the  king's  share  [of  the  crop)  B  drfifl*  ... . 

20. yearly  1  dramma • 

£1 by  order  waa  caused  to  be  made  by  Caipdana  ||  and  . . . 

22.    written 

23 klya. 

v.— (8.  1123;  A.D.  1066.  No.  3  of  Plan.)  On  the  north  face  of 
the  npper  square  section  of  the  more  northerly  of  the  two  pillars  that 
Bupport.  the  eaetern  side  of  the  dome  of  the  temple  of  Jagsv&mi.  Entirelj 
in  prose : 

1.  Oih.  Samvnf  !12«,  Jygshtha  Vadi  12  San&a  I  ady^ha  Sil  6rt- 

mald  MahHrajadhirflja-Srt  Krishp&rd- 

2.  ja-r&jyd  D4va$r1can<Jt$»-Mabddeva-dharm&dbiklra-c£t&hBpa- 

rama  FA^upat&cArya-^il  J&valasye  . .  . .  |  Saava- 

3.  -i^ika    JasaijASa  i  6r4hthi     Camdanft      KirauAdityA    Stbmri 

varttam&nft-varsha-vArika-Joga-candra  ..... 

4.  QugA  nav&i  ....  lAk4  ca  ^ka  .  .  nkattbh^tvi •  •  • 

Srtmillya  Vrft. 

5.  hma^a  VahatSna 6rt  C&rndlSa *  . . . 

dramniA .... 

6-13.  Badly  damaged  •  only  a  few  letters  legible  h«re  and  th«re, 
B  17i6-61 
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TrontUttion. 


of  the  dark  half  of  Jy^shl 


1  •  2.  Oih  1  Ou  Saturday  the 

Samvat  1123  -on  thit  dny  at  holy  Srtm&la,  in  the  m^u 
of  the  MahArftjAdUiitja  Hrt  KTishoaiAja— of  ^rt  JAvalA, 
the  icrvant  of  tL«  office:*  of  religion  to  the  god  ^H  Caipdt&s 
Mabi/d^va,  the  supreme  t«ach«r  of  the  PUupataa  .... 
3.  The  goldgmith  JauoA^,  the  tcth  Caihclau&,  KiniijAdityft, 
btharl,  Jogacaiiidra  the  office-holder  in  torn  for  the  cutTeni 
.voar 

4  ■  5.  Gngft  ....   and  in  the  world  .  .'being  of  one  mind    ... 

by  Vfthala  the  ^rtniAH   Br*hiniti»  ......  6rt 

Csriidtia  ....  drumman ^ 

VI — (S.  12,19  ;  A.D.  1183.  No.  4  of  Plan.)  On  the  upper  £adi 
eightBicled  noctioQ  of  the  fallen  pillar  on  the  sonth  aide  of  the  d 
tlie  temple  of  Jagsvlmi,     Entirely  in  proHe  : 

].  Sam.  1239  Aivina  Viidi  10  Vudhfi 
i.  Ady^ha  ^rl  S^rlmftlc  Mahftraja- 

3.  -putra Srt  Jayata*tbad5va-r4jy6  || 

4.  Guhilo  PramahidAanta'tra*  ainva- 

5.  8&ka  Valuyana  V&l&ka-d^v&ya 

6.  drava  dra.  1  tathA  bhftry&  MAllutQad^ 
•                              7.  ^  kiit&.dra.  1  yt  VC^pi  pa         ati  bhava 

8.  rati  tewhftrii  pratidra"  vi  1  IttbhyA  yahko(i) 

9.  pi  catrii-pfllA  bhavati  tana  Tar*h&D(u-) 
10.  -varBha(ii))  din^^  dcr&ya  dAtavyam  i| 

1.  In  the  year  1 239  (1 1  S3  A.  P.)  ou  Wedninday  the  tenth  of  tha 
(lark  half  of  A^vina 
2-3.  On  this  day  hero  in  holy  ^rtinila  in  the  reign  of  his  majesty 

^rl  Jayatastha  the  MahAraul. 
♦  -  6,  Aravasftka  Vahiyana  tW  Ouhila,  the  Tra',*  eon  of  Prama- 

hidA  (gave)  to  VAIftka-dt^Ta  one  dramma  in  oaah. 
6  -  7.  And  (hin)  wife   Mftlhai?a-dt^t   (devt)  (gave)  one  dramnta. 
Whosoever  are  ,  by  tbem  for  each  dramma  one 

PI  is  to  be  received.     Whosoever 
9.  18  the  rulur  by  him  every 
10.  year  on  1  lie  day  it  is  to  be  given  to  the  gfod. 

*  Evidently  the  name  or  lila  office,  but  the  abbreviation  Is  act  iiitoUigtbl«. 

VII.— (S.  1262;  A.D.  1206.  No.  'o  of  Plan.)  On  the  upper  fi 
lower  Bqnare  Boction  of  the  fallen  pillar  which  Ib  one  of  tki 
three  dome  pillars.     Proso  ; 

1.  •  II  Orii.  Namah  ^^^ryAya^J    II   TasyodayAitasamayd     lora- 

maknta-nispri- 

2,  ebta-carana-kanialu^pi  knrot4  .&ibjaU(m)  tiin£tTa(h)  aajaj'ati 

dhimiijtm  iiiddhi(b)  gAryabJl 
8.    Saihvat  :a6a  vBTBh^  ady^ha  Sri  ^itniAle  MabArAjidhirAja  6il 

Uda> 
4.    -yaslmha-ddTa.kalyA^-vijaya-rAjyft  maha**  JUvapaat-prabh- 

liti  -  pamcB- kula- 
6.    pratipattftu  ||  KAyastha-jAttya-Valamyftnvayfi  maha*  Yi>it- 

pilairey6  irthaihvd  (ce  ?). 
6,    -taka-Vilh&k^ma  $rt  JayasvAmi-ddTtya-bhAindagftrd  ksh^pita 

dra.  40  etttvari(iTi), 
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^Bt  iivina  mAiS  y&tr(Atuv€  7)  livina  iudi  13  .......  .^. . 

1  Agni  cAyfi, 
B,     Malay:!  puBhjuiind  dra.  4  agnru  dm 

0.  -dra.  4  pramadft  kalasya  dra.  I  evom  dni.  12  dvftda^-dfainnii 
&c&mdT&rkaia  prativarftham  derena  k»rdpa 

10.  ntya  *  Utb&    B*5yftrtliarii    Madrak^im(P)  diSvabbAai^Agire 
kshiptta  dra.  13  paiucadala  draniui^  M^ba- 

11.  -vadi  6  diij6  b!ilinibamdh<5(?)  g6dliama  se  2  p4ka  gUtita  P»tt 
9  naiv^ya  32  ariig^m- 

12.  -bhfigft  pmtivarshamAcamdrslrkaniyftvatdevdiiakaraidynb.. 
ditif  Alia^lasva- 

18.     -ini-«nbaliam/  DbadraavAmj-BubMam/    Acaiiidr&rkavat  Mpant- 

ya(iu)  Ukhilam  pA°  B&riidhavad*  8n(t^)- 
14.     -na  Cftanlapasftk^na  btn:\ksharam  adhikftkahanuh        praiivA- 
uani  II  , 

Truniliition. 

1  -  2.  Orii,  Reverence  to  tbe  fun  !  Victorious  i«  that  ttm,  ibe  store- 
bouse  of  brightness,  ttt  whose  rising  and  setting  tlie  three- 
eyed  l6iva)  folds  bi»  hands  (in  adoration),  evun  though 
his  lotUB  foet  are  touched  by  tlie  diadem*  of  the  gods. 

3-  5.  In  tht'Samvat  year  1262  (1-06  A.D.),  on  thi«  day  horo 
in  holy  i^rfmAbi,  in  the  prosperonH  and  victorious  rtijfii  of 
his  majesty  the  MabariijadhirAja  J^rl  Udaya«<mha  in  the 
term  of  office  of  tlw  ponek  (coasicting  of)  Ailvapasi  &c. 

5  -  7.  For  tbe  (spiritual)  bcnetft  of  YasfGp&la  in  the  V^lamya 
family  of  tbe  KAyasthacaate.dra.  40,  forty  dramma*  wero 
deposited  by  VllhSka  tbo  Vctaka  (or  Ofif^a)  in  tb« 
treasury  of  the  g«d  Srt  JayasvAmi. 

7.  At  the  yAtrA  festival  in  the  month  of  AiMna,  on  tbe  13th  of  . 

the  light  half  of  A^vina [  ,  at  the  building  of  the 

fir(;-(alUr}. 

8. .for  flowers  for  tbe  garland  dra.  4,  aloewood  dra.  .  .  . 

9,  A^drufttmat,  for  the  band  of  singing  women  one  tl/'ctr/iwwi : 
thus  dra.  12,   twelve  dranma»  (in  all)  arc  to  be  applied 
yearly  by  the  god  »o  long  as  snu  and  moon  endure. 
10.  So  also  the  dra.  15,  fifteen  dramma*  deiMsited  in  the  treasury 
of  the  god  by  Madraka(P)  for  (spiritual)  benefit.' 

11  -  1?.  On  the  sixth  of  the  dark  half  of  MAgha  in  tbo  fixed 

ritual  of  the  hali,  wheat  one  ter ghi  nine  /!«/?»,  lllc 

naividifa  ....  .t2,  the  angabhSffa  is  to  be  i>crformed  yearly 
by  the  god  so  long  a  sun  and  moon  ondun?. 

12  •  13.  On  the day  the  ituhdla  of  Ahadasvimi  and  tbu 

HHhdla  of  Bliadrasvimi  is  to  be  given  so  long  as  mn  and 
moon  endure. 
13-  H.  Written  by  the /'d'' CamtJapaaAka  son  of  BAmdbuvada. 

•  The  letter  less  or  tbe  letter  more of  autboritflf. 

'(,«."  Krrors  excepted." 

VIII.— (S.  1274 ;  A.».  1218.     Not  in  Plan.)     In  BAriji's  rest-hooBa  ou 
tJie  west  faoe  o£  the  third  right  hand  pillar.     Proee : 

1.  8aihvatl274  varshd  BhAdrapada  audi  9  §akrd  dy^ha  Srf- 

^itmA-    '  • 

2.  -W   MahArAjAdMrAja  6i1   Udaya-Bimha-d^va-kalyA^avijaya- 

rAjye  Sa°. 

3.  DepAlaprabhpti-paincaku^  pratiitaltdn  ........ 
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4a    •  •  •  •  *    8H    Udayastha ^rfdeva     Jftg&sT&nii- 

5.    .....  <tina  .  .  K.tyiu!L&y&  16  S  dvAn. 

'•     } 

7.  >  Illegibk. 

8.  ) 

TraHMUttion, 

1.    In  the  tjanivsb  year  1274  (1318  A.I>.)  ou   Friday  the   9th 

the  bright  half  of  Bh&drapada — on  thi»  day  here   in   holy' 

3.     in  the   prosperuua  and  victoriou*  reign  of  hit  majeaty   tb^l 
MahdMjadhirlja  ^rl  Udayaiiihha,  in  f 

3.  the  term  of  office  of  the  panob  (consisting  of)  8a*  Ddp41m    ' 

and  otbera 

4.  . .  .  i^d  Udayastha in  the  naivedj/a  of  Srtd^Tk  Jttg»* 

ar&ini .... 
6 day  ...  to  be  given  regularly  2  two  16*  (?). 

IX.— (S.  1305  ;  A.D.  1249.     Not  in   Plan.)     On  the  south 
fifth  right  pillar  on  the  right  hand  of  BAraji's  i-est-hoaee.      Pi 

1.    Om  Namah  SftryAyah  ||  ya8yoday&«ta«a- 
2.-  -mayfi  Sura-malcata-nispriHhta-caraija- 

3.  -kamalo  ^  pi  kurute  ^  tiijaUiti  Triuetra  sa 

4.  jayati  dhAmnA(iu)  nidhi{J.!)  Suryah  |]  Sorii.  1305  va- 
6.     -reh*?  adyeba  Sri  f?rtinAlo  MaliArAjidhirAjairt  (Uda-) 

6.  -ya-Biha-deva-kalyaiia-vijaya-rAjy^  tnaha*  l.aJB(«i-) 

7.  -ha-prabhriti  paiiica(kdla-pratipatt&u)  .....  nadivl 
9.     v&ha  . .  .  i^tl    Jagasvflmlddvtyabh&gd&gAre  kvh^pita  dm.  60 

pamcA  (iaddremmA  &.\  ^_ 

9.     -Svina'y&trAy&iii  A.iviua  Sudi  (4)  dind  divasa-hali .  .  il 

10 (g6) 

11.     •dhflma  a&2  , ,  ghftta  ka8 tiniga  pll  2  ghpUk 

ka2, 

12.  -y 

13 

,^       i-Illc^ble. 

15!     J 

Ti^ntlation. 

1-4.  Om.  Beverence  to  the  Sun !  Victorlooi  ii  that  nin,  tb« 
atorehouie  of  brightness,  at  whoiie  rising  and  netting  tb« 
three-eyed  (6iva)  folde  his  hands  (In  adoration),  even 
though  his  feet  are  touched  by  the  diadem*  of  the  god i. 

4-7.  In  the  year  Kaiii.  1306(1249^.1).),  on  this  day  here  in 
holy  BrlmAU  in  the  prosperous  and  victoriona  reign 
of  bia  majesty  the  Mah4r*jadhirAja  6rf  Ddaya-iba, 
in  the  term  of  office  of  the  fMne\  (coasigting  of)  Maha* 
Gajaaiha  and  others naddvt, 

i,    VAha  .....  dra,  60  fifty  dravivum  depouted  in  the  trearary 
of  the  god  ^rt  Jagasv&mi. 

I>.    At  the  iiviua  festival  on  the  4th  day  of  the  light 
ISvina  the  day's  hall, 
10.    
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gbt  karsha*  (8) muitg  pft  2,  ght 


Wheat  ten  2  . 
.  karnhaa  3. 

12-15.     niepble. 
X.— (S.  1320 ;  A.D.  1264.  No.  6  of  Plan.)    On  the  east  face  of  the  lower 
square  sectioD  of  the  more  northorlj  of  the  east  pair  of  dome  'pillars  of 
JagsT&mi'B  temple.     First   tliirteen    lines    id    verao,   the   rest  in   prose. 
No.  49  of  the  Blmunagar  State  Collection  (Bhiu.  Pril.  I.) 

1,     dtp    name    Vighnardj^va   uamo  dev^ya  bli&avatti  |  namo  ^ 

tianta-sva- 
rApAya  Barayf*  Cakrapft^y^  ||  namaK  ^ivajaSomdya  namali 

para- 
ma-YrahinaQt!!    |    Iti    poJncanainaskflrah  sarvapApapra^fl- 

£ak^  II  garva-matii- 
gala-maiiigalyAh      Bana-^QukLya-pnCdSyak&h  |  sarvartha- 

BJddhi-aariipaiiii&h  aam<  ' 

•In  lae  hridi    sarTad&  ||  Iti  jantur  japan    nityam    nityaiu 

ft^rayat^  sukbaiii  |  ta- 
•»i]i4d  asmln  jap€  po^yd  ratir  asta  gadaiva  m£  ||  Iti  dhy&- 

aaikaiU8bthfttm&*        •  * 

Kflyagtho  naigam^nvayfi  |  Bishir  Sitt  pnrA  Sadhooamdaao 

uaibdanab  isatAm  || 
BrikmbQa-KpahQaGovinda'pramdMnaparAyanah  |   Paut- 

ra§  tasyfljani  SrfmA- 
•11    Sailhrllialo  YalfloAiiigajah  ||  Sodaiva    datta-miahtinna- 

toshitftnoka'Tfttlavab  ( 
Ab&raprasaro  yasya  p&i)ib  padm&lay.11aya}i  [|  paropakAra- 

vTatlnim  vaiahoa 
radharinattevinftni  ||  y^na  janin&tinanaicakrd     sfldhuv&da- 

vibliflebitaih  ||  tatab  pamma- 
-dlmnnm&tiiiA.    »ad&      ^i^adam&nasalt  |i       dtJvtdatta-Tarah 

SrlraAn  Subhato  ^bhdt  tadoriignblidh  | 
CAgiieyan  tasya  Ked&tapakab  Kauhodo.^  bhavat  [  MaM- 

devaeuto  yaaya  blu-Arau  HA- 
•  ma.     AsalA  II  T6na  ^rlk^dAraputraka  EilubaclSna  Dvairuyaad 

Sai?i  1320  va- 
-rsh^   Migha  Sa  di    9    navamidin^J    prativaraluuii    batini- 

milta^ii  Sri  Jayagv&mi'd(^< 
vtya-bhiqd&g&r^  kahepita  dra.SO  pamc&iandranimAb  ||  b«U- 

nibaiiidhS  godhdma  v&  \\ 
glmU  ka  0  oaivMyS  iii&  \  maga  mA  }  gbriia  ka  i 

Ab6tidrai  +  a 
VyAsa  16  2   pualipak-uriikumAgnrn-inflly*  dra.  2  patra-pflga- 

md  dra  |  pxamadAkQla 
dra.    1    £vani    prativarabam    d^vaktyabh&atJAg&iAt    aliad 

drammil  ryayd  d6vSna  kdr& 
pyaaa  ||  lyam  pra^astir  Uaba"  SubbatCna  bbaijitA  |  Dhruva- 

NSgrala-fluta-Dedi- 
•kgna  likUtA  II  satra"  Gdg&  Suta-BMmaBlheiiOtklmA  ||  ^  jj 
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7. 


8, 


10. 
IJ. 
13. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17, 
18. 
10. 
20. 


21. 


Traiulalion, 
"  Om.  Beverence  to  tbc  lord  of  obstacles  jOaqeffti),  reverenca 

to  the  brilliant  god  (the  Sun),  rcvorcnco  to  him  of  e^r- 

iaitiag  nature, 
To  Hari,  wiolder  of  the  ditcoB.    Bcroroace  to  6iva  (and)  to 

36ma,  reverence 
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3  •  5.     to  tbs  liiKhc«t  Brmhmft.     May  those  five  reToreacM  which 

dc»tn>/a11  sin,  the  nio§t  aittpicious  of  &U  au^picio 

{8»jiiig»),  which  grant  all  happinoM,  attcuJed  with  tl 

accomplishmont  of  all  object*,  ho  ever  iu  uiv  heart." 

6-6,     The  oronturo    that  coustantlv    mttrniura  f these  worda] 

resorts  to  ererlnating  happinesa.    Tlterefonp  may  I  f< 

ever  take  pleaKiirv  in  tltis  huly  marmiir. 

6  -7.     There  wne  fonniTly  in  the  Naigama  family  a  Kftyaai 

Biahi  sou  of  tai.lhu,  the  delight  of  the  good,  whoa*  m 

was  colely  intent  npon  (the  above)  meditation. 

7-9.     (He  wa>)  j  devoted  to  meditatian  on  (the  naroes)  Sit  K  ^iah' 

9a,  Kriahga,  and  Govinda.     To  him  wnt  l>orn  a  graiidaun, 

the  glorious  Sa«Jh<.1hala  eon  of  Valaiia,  who  constanUy 

aatiafifid  niimvroug  BrAbmaQaa  with  gift*  of  awaet  food, 

10.     who«e  hand  was  not  strctt-heil  oat  to  steal,  who  wa«  tb« 

home  of  Lftk^hmt  for  the  foUawcra  of  the  Taish^ra 

religion,  who  are  vowi<d  to  doing  good  to  other*, 

11-12,     who  adorned   his    life  with  the  discuwiiuna  of  saint 

From  htm  ihere  wa*  the  glorious  Subha^.   the    vei^ 

rigbftouA,    whuse   mind  waK  ever  clear,  and  to  whoiql 

D£vt  gianted  a  boon.     Dorn  of  his  body 

13-14,    was  Cdgneya.     Hi*   (grandson)  waa  KAahi^a    son    of 

KM&ra  or  Malind^va  and  his  (K&nhada's)  two  broili«E| 

were  UAma  and  Asala. 

H  •  16.     By  this  Einhada,  son  of  KiidAra  for  hi*  own  benefit,  fifty 

drammat,  dra.  50,  wen?  depoeitcd  in  the  trvasurj  of  Sr| 

Jayasv&ihid^va  for  a  yearly  bali,  on  the  ninth  (9^  of  thfl 

light  half  of  MAgha,  in  the  Samvat  year  131*0  (U'64  a.d.J 

16 -19.     Id  tbe   Bali  eudowmedt  wheal  14  seers,  ght  6  karthq^ 

in    the   naividi/a  }  m4>asQio,  mung  J  nH?a*un\ 

^\Aikartla,  Ab6ti(?)  |  ^/ramma -t- 2,  Hhats  Ui  (T),  for 

tbe  prioe  of  flowers  turmeric  and  aloe  wood  one  drammn^ 

tor  tbe  price  of  leaves  and  betelnut one  tf^'ctrnma,  fort 

band  of  singing  women  one  dramtita. 

ID,     So  let   six  drammoM  be  expended  every  year  by  fthe 

from  hie  trenanrj-. 

20-21.    This  prahatli  waa  spoken  (composed)  by  tbe    Mab: 

(ttoraF)   Sa!>ba(a.     It  waa  written  by  Dfid&ka,  aon 

MAgvala  the  Dbmva.     It  is  engraved  by  tbe  caipeui 

Bhtmas^na  son  of  Ci6gA. 


XL— (S.  1330.;  A.D.  1264.  No.  7  of  Plan.)  On  the  sonth  faS 
lower  square  section  of  the  western  side  of  the  north  pair  of  dome 
First  11|  lines  and  lines  21  22  and  hwlf  of  23  in  verse,  tho 
No.  47  of  the  Bh&nnagar  State  Collection.     (BbAu.  Pri.  1,  Hat* 

1.     Namah  6rl  Vighaar&j&ya  uatno  ddvAya  bb^vatd  natno 
S.    FanvmAna(m)  dadfiyind  cakrapAQa^6  (  EAyastlta-T&m,^  pi 

savab  puHUtt. 
3.     Bit  S&ilba-n&mft  purashalt  pnr&nab  |  Rishi .... 


6>     }  Damaged  and  illegible. 

7. dliarmArtlia . 

8.  -mftad  Anaiiidaii&rah  .  .  . 


vigAha- 

•&  janishta  sil 


9,    nub  Subhata saabh&gya-satupal-lalitA- 


Gazetteer.] 


10.  -hhidliAiiA  I  trivurga-sAratn   tsnft)'a-avBrtlpaih      ........ 

iiajjauA^rryaiu  RRjAdhi. 

11.  I{Aj6dayii-giha-dova-Dili$royM<^6rl  Sublutt^na  t^na  |  devasya 

ko^S .... 

12 mksh^pitaiii ||  T^naiva  &lahA°  Sabliatdna- 

8va  4r3- 

1 3.  -ya-iS  Sanivat  1330  varshfi  Aivina  fin  di  4  caturthtdiafi  diraia 

14.  -]iaj&-pr6kBbaoljak&i*tha(m)  dSva  S^rt   Jayasvilmi-bb&QdA- 

g&r6  dra  60  paiii- 

15.  -cA^an    tlramm^   iiikgh^pitAh  ||  Tatbft    ^itkarane    Maha° 

Gajaidhapr&bliriti- 

16.  •pariicakalam  upjir&d]uiy>ta(-yati)  |  Balidlnd  vanhanibam- 

dh6  kir&pita  dra.  4  catu- 

17.  -ro  (Lmmmfth  prativargham  svtya  paatalA  bbAvya  . .  .  pam- 

cakiilii'iia  dAtAvyili 

18.  V'nli-nivaihdbS  g&dhftina  sS  2  gbf ita  ka  8  muga  mk  \  cdshftm 

ni4  4  fflirila  ka  |  vyft- 

19.  -ta-nirvApa  I  AbftLt  nirrftpa  I  KiuhkamAgaru  dra.  2  pashpa 

dra.  2  patmpUga  dra.  2. 

20.  Pramadftkula  dra  2  <>vam  etat  prativarabam  Acamdrirkkarii 

d£'v6na  kArftpyara  || 

21.  Srlsatya-ratiui-para-lA^  hradAdhik&rt,    ^rtmAlodeiavabikA- 

dbikri  I 

22.  -to  dhurttmh  |  vy&a^na  caQdl&^<^?&  ridnsh&m  var^ya  yo  .^ 

dbyS.pitah  sa  vi- 

23.  -dadlit*  Subbatab  prala«tiih  J  Dhra"  D^dAk^na  UkhltA  sAtra" 

G68ha*tht!- 

24.  -na  utkiroA  J  cJ  || 

Tramilation, 

1  -  2,  Rcvewnco  to  tbo  Lord  of  Obstacles  (Gatic^a).  R<>vert<neo 
to  tb<*  iibining  pcxl.  Rcvercuce  ...  to  (Vubiiti)  the  boM<<r 
at  tbc  d'HPUs  whu  bestows  Kuprctno  happiness, 

2-3,  Thotw  wiis  f ormurly  an  ancient  man  named  §r!  HAilba 
bom  of  tlie  KAyastha  race.     Risbi 

4  -  6.       Illogiblf. 

7-0-       ....    'for   rigbtCfoaatiess  ....    entering .....     giriag 

pk'asnro  ....  there  was  born  a  son  Subhata — 
S  •  10.  .  .  i  (a  wife)  LalitA  by  name,  rich  in  excdlenco  .  . . 
the  sninmbig-up  of  tbo  tUrpo  objects  of  human  effort 
(rcligioaii  merit,  wealth,  and  pli>arare)  in  the  form  of  a  son 
.....  the  chief  of  the  virtnong — 
11.  By  that  ,Srt  Snbhata  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  king 
of  kings  bis  majesty  Udayastha    in  the  treasury   of   tbo 

god  ....  deposited 

18  - 15.  By  that  same  Maha'  Subhata  for  his  own  (Bpintnal) 
benefit  in  tbo  Saravat  year  13.W  (1274  A.D.)  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  bright  half  of  A'vina,  for  th«  day's  ball,  worship 
and  dariaiM  dra.  fiO,  fifty  dramnuu  were  depositod  in  tbo 
treasury  of  the  god  6rl  JayasvAmi. 
15  •  17.  And  he  serves  (propitiates  ?)  the  patkfa  consisting 
of  Maha"  Gojastha  and  tbo  rc^t  at  Art  KaraQa.  OB  the 
bali  day  the  four  (4)  dram  ma*  given  for  the  halt  endowment 
are  to  paid  every  year  by  Ihepamca  from  their  own  .... 
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18-20.     In   the   Imli  endowment  wboat  sf  2,  ght  jEa(r»Art*) 
fnun^  one  ineai-ure,  c6*h/t  ^  meairare,  gbt  l;<i(rskc 
Bh>t'g  dole  I,  tlie    Ab6tl'*  dole  1,  tnrtneric   And   aloe- 
wood  dra,  2,  flower*  dra,  2,  leaves  and  betelnut  dra.  2,  i 
band  of  singing  women  dnt.,  2  :  so  is  this  to  boginea  y< 
by  the  god  so  long  as  saa  and  moon  endure. 

21  •  23.  8nbba^,  the  officer  of  Srt  Satjapnra  Batnapara  m 
LAta-hrada,  the  chief  set  over  the  vahUa*  of  the  Srt  ml 
coaniry,  who  wa«  taught  by  Oaniln  Hitfi  the  pnrinlk,  be 
of  the  learned,  composed  ihepraia$ti, 

24.     Written  by  D^dAka  the  Dhruva  and  ongnved  by  OAalii 
the  carpenter. 

XIL— (S.  1333;   X.O.  1277.     Not  in  Plan.)     On  the  noi^ 
Jaikop  lake   on   a    fallen    pillw  to  the  west   of    Ghazni 
Lines  1-4  and  half  of  lino  5  and  lines  18-22  (and  perhaps  2< 
verge,  tho  rest  in  prose.     No.   52   of  the  Bh&Tinagar   Stat 
(Bb&u.  Prft.  I.  list  pages  15-16)  : 

1.  Yah  pur&tra  mah&sthAnS  ^rim&lS  stuamigatah  |  m 

2.  MahAvtra bhayatr&tA  (7)  prajfiA 

3.  Yarn   iaranaiii    ;^t&h  [  tavya    Vlrajineihdrasya  prajur 

(flsiinarii  n)kvaih  ||  2  Pi- 

4.  -rAp^uidha-uiuhagaccbd    pnnya'pooya-8TabhATUxA(    ?) 

pflraapaiiid  ra-sHri- 

5.  n&  pias&dAl  likbyatS  yathA  ||  iraati  Samvat  I33S  varabA  ||  AJ^ 

6.  -na  «1i  di  14  SAmd  [adydha  6it  SrtmAld  IfahAi&jakoIa  Sd 

Ca(?) 

7.  •ciga-dfva-kaly&^a-vijayi-Tftjy6     tanniyukta-maba* 

Gajaetha- 

8.  -prabbfiti-paiucaliula-pratipattAn    ^it   ^rimAla-d^t^i-VAh] 

dhikritdna 

9.  NaigamAnraya-kAyastha-isahattaraa  -  Subhat^na  tathA(v 

c^^ka  Kamuulhf- 
10.  -na  BTa&r€yaftd  A^vinaniABt>-a-yAtiA-mab6taard    A^vina  ($« 

14  ra- 
il,    -turdait-dind    ^rt     MahAvtrad^vAya    pratiraraham 

pacArapfljanimi- 
32.  -ttaih    ^iikaraT?tya]>ameakulani   aelahatha  -  ^AA  •  Ux^ 

varakti-pdrvaiwiibo- 

13.  -(lhya-talapa(lehala-»ahadl-pada-ma  .... hala-aaha^ 

14.  da  &  8aptavis6pak0p«  paihcadrammA  aamA  sAtabatl 

-bbAvyd  fltha 

15.  drA".  ma        dra.  8  asht&n  dramma:  ||  abbayam  aaptavUA 

kOpSna  trayod&fCa  dra- 

16.  -mmJl    AcamdrArkkam    d^adAy^  kArApitAh    i  vatttamA) 

paihca-kulena  va- 

17.  -rtUmfLna-B^Iahathdna    d^TsdAye    kxitam    idam 

pAlnnlyaih  [| 

18.  YotmAn  pariicalnil6   Ban*6   ma&t&vyam  iti  ■arvadA 

tasya  tadA  ireyo 

19.  Yasya   yasya   yndA    padamU  ||  6rlsatya-ratna>| 

LAta-hradAdhtkArt  t?rt- 

20.  >mAla,-dii§a-vahikAdhikpto  dhurlnali  \  vyAsSna  Candahai 

TidaBhDiTi  va- 
31.  -r6na  yodbyilpitah   ba    T«dadh@   Subha^h    praUittm  J  i 
lyain  OdgAnujAt^S- 
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2?.  (•iia)s(ltradh\reiiji  dlitmnti  I  utkfro^  Bhlmiutlidiis   JAiiftn&k- 

Bliaranialikft  | 
23«  • .  sanam     iilam.     m&thapntimaliondrflga«ht)k&       Acaibdrk- 
pratipatt&u  ]|  7  || 

H,  . .  TMAsamayn (Li)  kbitaiii  teaa  dLlmat&  |  yo  vicayali 

pnnyfl,- 

25.  . .  .  sata tt  U  J  ||  ma(m)gala-«idjlMh  1|  iiraniastu 

gamp. 

Ti'ti  Halation, 
1.  The  god  Srf  Mab.'ivtra  who  formerly  camein(to}  tliii  groat 

town  SitmAla in  whom  the   wise   protected    from 

fear  take  refnge — a  new  ordinance  is  written  n*  follows  for 
tlio  pcoplu'a  sake  tliroiigli  the  f  ivour  of  tli\t  Vtra,  cSiioI^ 
of  the  Jjnas  by  Sri  Ptln^acamlra  feflri,  wliosc  nature  u 
moet  holy. 
B-Q.  Good  luck!  In  tbo  Saiiivat  year  1333  (1377  a. D.),  on 
Monday  tho  14th  of  tho  light  haif  of  A4vina — ou  this  <lay 
here  in  holy  ^rim41a  in  the  prr  gperou*  and  victorioua 
reign  of  his  majesty  f^rt  Caciga  the  Mahftraul,  ia  the  term 
of  office  of  the  p/inc\  (conaittijg  of)  Maha°  Oajastba  and 
others,  appointed  by  him,  * 
9-11.  By  Siibhata  the  leading  E&yastha,  of  the  Xaigama  family, 
the  officer  in  authority  over  the  Vahikas  of  the  Srlniila 
coQntrjji  and  by  Karmastha  the  C^taka  (servant)  (or 
vetaka),  for  thi^ir  own  (gpiritnal)  benefit,  at  tho  great  festival 
of  the  jatrft  of  tho  month  of  A^vina  on  the  fourteenth  day 
14  of  the  light  half  of  Alvina,  for  the  worship  (consisting 
of)  the  five  aervices  yearly  to  the  god  Sil  Mahft\'tra. 
12  - 16,  [Thefle  four  lines  seem  to  be  made  up  cliiofly  of  PrAk^it 
words  which  I  am  nnable  to  translate.  They  specify  two 
BTima,  one  of  5  and  the  other  of  8  dnunmas.] 
16*  !?•  Both,  with  the  twenty-seventh  upakopa  {?],  the  13  dram- 
nun  have  been  given  lu  religious  endowment.  Tliis  which 
has  been  made  as  n  religions  endowment  is  to  be  miun* 
tained  by  the  pamca  and  by  the  SHahatfm  (?}  officiating 
(fa>m  time  to  time)  for  their  own  (spiritual)  benefit, 
18  •  19.  Because  every  pamca  is  always  to  be  honoured,  the  benefit 
(of  maintaining  the  eudowmeatj  belongs  to  whomsoeTer  at 
any  time  (holds}  tho  office. 
19-22.  Subhata,  the  ofllccr  of  ijrtsatyapura  Batnapura  and 
Lft^ahrada,  the  chief  set  over  the  vahikat  of  the  SrtmftU 
oooatry,  who  was  taught  by  Candahari  the  pnr&Qik,  the 
ba«t  of  the  Ieiirne<l,  composed  the  praiasli.  The  series  of 
letters  of  thio  grant  was  engraved  by  tho  wlae  carpenter 
Bhtniftatha  the  son  of  Gdga. 
SS-  26.  This  grant  was  written  by  that  wlae  one  ...  at  the  time 
.....  ia  tho  term  of  office  of  the  Abbot  Maht>ndia  and 
the  committeeman  Acamdra  (?)  .  .  who  causes  to  speak .  .  ^ 

....  Good  lack  !    Blisa  for  ever  !     May   it  be  auspicioni 
. .  ,  Finis. 
Xni^S.  1334 ;    A.D.  1278.     No.  8  in  Plan.)     On  the  north  face  o« 
the  lower  eqnare  section  of  the  eastern  of  the  north  pair  of  dome  pillars. 
All  in  prose  :  • 

I.    Om  namah  SCLryHyah  {|  yasv6d»yftitaaamay@  niramnkuta< 
niipr1shta*cam}a<  , 

Bl71G-6a 
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^^^^^^V                         ^^^^^^f      (Boubm 

^^m                  482 
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2. 

kamnlo  ^  pi  Icnrntc  ^  Aj»liih    trin^trA  uj»}'aU  dhftiuii&(in)            ^^H 

^h*  BsitrMAi,. 

nidhKli)  kdrvah  ||  |  Sftmvat  1334.                                                       ^^M 

3. 

Vanht^  Aiviim  ra  di  »  adjrAha  S'rt  .t'HmM^  MabdrAjakul*-           ^H 

^m  Iiuoriptioni. 

Srt-CAci^-  Kaly&na-rlJA-                                                                      ^^M 

4. 

-ja-raiy<^  tannivukta-tnahft"  .  .  .  (8i)ba-pnb)intI-painc«kQlft-            ^^M 

^^^h 

pratipattAu  |  ^Taiii  kMfi  praraxttainllnd                                         ^^^| 

^^^^^^^H 

5. 

C<Lhum.^n&iiva.vd     MaliJUrdjalkiDla    Srt     SamanuiltAtauij»>             ^^| 
MahftrAjadhir&jA-Art  Udaya||                                                         ^H 

G. 

b'lhadSvumgaja-S'rt  VAkaiJIia&iba Sri  Cimo^ijl*-            ^^M 

rAja-deva-$r6}'as^  inalia°                                                               ^^| 

7. 

DM&k«na ^rl  Jagasvftm'iddvtya    bhA^CAgftre                     ^H 

ball ^M 

8. 

.  . .  dra.  100  ^atan'i  drammA  nikshepitA  A{viQa-yAtrAyft(ift>           ^^M 
A'rinlL  vadi  8  agli^amldia?  divAM-bali  ta-                                       ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^H 

9. 

•tbA    aiheabh&fra    . . .     prdktbanlka     SrldMjnv-            ^^M 

bb&mijAg&rdt  kftr&pantya  |  balinibamdhS                                     ^H 

10. 

*  g6dbatna  sd  3     gbrita    ka  1    {nairi'dye)  .....    c6sbli(ifa)            ^H 
mA  2,  innga  sd  i,  gh;it«  ka  i  vyA<«.nirvApa  1  Ab^tt.                   ^^M 

IJ. 

-nm  Apa  1   kaiiikniiiflgnra-iu(lly(4)  dra.  2  tathA  pushplia-           ^^H 
mUly^  dra.  2  (?)  talbA  paii%paga-ni%d  dra.  2  pnunaai^           ^H 
kali  nid1.v€  dra.  2  6-                                                                       ^H 

^^^^^^H 

12. 

-Tarii^tat  VyA!<a-Ab6tlka-£r^iliti-gC8litika- ,  .  liula-pramadft-             ^^H 
kola  prabbrilin/liii  vareliam  varsbaiii  pratt  A-                              ^^H 

13. 

caihdrArka-yAvat  tatliA ttl  kArApantya  irl-devAn*           ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^■^ 

k.'irApantya  {  pari                kc<nApi  na  kara:^-                                 ^^M 

14. 

•vA  1  likbttam  dhru'   Nigu1aiuU-DMAk£na btnA-        *   ^H 

ksharam  adbikAkabararii  vA  aarvaih  pranift^-                              ^^H 

16. 

•  niiti  II  maihgaljua  ladA  &rth  |1  (kdtradbdreua  ?  )  NAnA-iuta           ^^| 
Di-pAla  Sam  33  Tarabfi  Caitr*  ra  di  IS aafaa.             ^H 

16. 

Mana»b6na  (?) ||                                                                       ^M 

Translation.                                                       ^H 

^^^^^B 

1- 

2.     0th.     Bercrcb(*e  to  the  Sun  !     Victorious  is  tbat  sun,  tbe            ^^^ 
storebouse  of  brigblnois,  al  irbose  rising  and  setting  the            ^^H 
tbi«e-«yed  (Biva),  even  thoof b   (big  own)  lotus  fMt  are            ^^H 
toacbisl  by  tbe  diademB  of  tbe  gods,  folds  bis  banda  (!n           ^^M 
adoration),                                                                                                ^^H 

1 

a- 

i.     In  tbe  SatkiHit  year  1334  (1278  Lv.)  on  tbe  8tb  of  the           ^H 
dark  half  of  Aivinft— on  tbisday  bere  in  boly  jSrtinaba  in            ^^M 
tbo  prosperous  and  victorious  reign  of  bij  majesty  the            ^^| 
UabAraul    ^rl   CAciga,   in    the   term  of    office  of  the            ^^| 
pomw  (consisting  of)  tbe  Maba"  ....  Slha  and  the  test»           ^H 
appoiiitcd  by  him — at  this  time                                                       ^^| 

6- 

6.    for  tbe  (splritualj  benefit  of  bis  majcoty  ^A  CAxqnQcTa'           ^H 
r&ja   ....  («on  of)     ^ri-VAbadbasiba  tbe  son  of  hia           ^^| 

^^^^^^B 

majesty  ^H  Udayaniba  tbo  MabArAjAdbirAja,  (who  rf^a)           ^H 
the  son  of  Ms  majesty   the  Mahftraul  Srt  tramoraaiha  in           ^H 
the  CAhumAna  race                                                                            ^^| 

7. 

By   the  Haha'  DcdAka in  the  treosaTy  of  the  god*          ^H 

t^'rt  JagasvAml  ....  bait .  .  .                                                  ^^M 

8. 

dra.  100,   one  hundred  drammat,  were   deposited.    At  the          ^^| 
ASTtna  yfltrA  the  day's  t>aH  on  tbe  eighth  3  of  tbe  dark          ^H 
half  of  A^vinn                                                                                ^^M 
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9.  stid  tlie  amgabhoga  .  .  darkana,   .  ,   to  be    expended  from 

the  tieasnry  of  the  god.     In  the  endowment  of  the  buK 
10  -  IK     Wheat  *(*.    3  :  gLi   ka^rsfuti)  1  :   in    tlio    nat'vMj/a  .  , 
1  C6«ha  measures  2,  mnnga  sf,  },  ghi  ka{rsha)  J,  the  Bhat't 

I  dole    t,  the  Ab6tl'»  dole    1,  for  buying  turmeric  and 

'  aloe  wood  rfr«.  2,  and  for  bu.viiig  flowers  dra.  2  {?),  and 

'  for  buying  Icnrci  and   betel  dra.  2,  for   the  band  of 

singing  women  dra,  S. 
]2-13.     Thas    this    for    the    Bhat'i,   Ab6tt9,    Committeemen, 
,  ■  •  •  I   band  of  ainging  women  Sic,  every  year  8o  long  a* 

•nn  and  taoon  (endure)  I»  bo  ....  to  bo  expended,  ia 

to  bC'  expended  by  the  god.     Interruption  (?)«  to  be 
I  made  by  no  one. 

^H  14.     Written  by  Dedftka  eon  of  K&gnla  the  dhrvxui  ....  the 

^^H  letter  leBs  or  tho  letter  more— atl  ia  of  (no  pj  authority. 

^^B  15,     Good  luck  I    Bliss  for  ever.     By  the  carpenter  D^pMa  son 

^H  of  }vAu&,  on  the  16th  of  the  dark  half  of  ^aitra  in  tho 

^»  10.     By  Ma^asiha  (?) 

XIV.— (S.  13.j9;.  A.D.  1283.  Not  on  Plan.)  In  BAidji'B  resUlionse 
on  the  Bouth  fnce  of  the  iirst  right  pillar.  Proso.  No.  51  of  tho  Bhiunagar 
State  Collection  (Bhaa.  Pi&.  I.  list  page  5)  : 

»1.     6m  naraah  SflryAyah  ||  yaayAdayastaaamayfl  sura-muknta- 
uigppshti-caraQa- 
2.     'kamnl6  pi  |  karutS    \  ifajalim  trin&tra  sa  jayatl  dhdmn&di 
nidhih  stlryah  II  saiiiva 
3.     t.  1339   varshe   Asfvina   S^U  di  |  £an&v  adyiha  S'rt  SrlmAia 
Maharaja  kula-f^rlarlniva-     . 
^^     .ta»thader*-kalyai)a-vljnya-rftjya  tanniyukta-maha* 

stha  prabhriti-paiiicaklila- 
6.     pratipattau  Srt  J&vaUpur;it  atrAyita-Guhilo 
•Uu- 

6.  -drap&k-KUta-sflha''Sahajapi16na&tmairdyaaS  pitfimS.tjia'r^- 

yaao  bnli-pujil-     * 

7.  amga  bli6ga  pratyaiii{gani)  Brt  Jayaav&mi-dSvftya  Sttryad^- 

vaya  bhamdigAre  (kjih^pita  dra.  i20  vim 

8.  f ati  dramma  |1  Svtya-Jft.vakAsarahi  RndrftmJrga- 

aamtpe  Katliara-pAnft- 

9.  &bhklMriak»hetra  I  ^kapradattah  I  d^Aya 

dine  pOjA  uimi(t)  aiii  taha°  !?aha- 

10.  -ja  pftlaljhAryil  •         Atma-Sr^yarf JnAtJhpitt^sfrdyaa^ 

bhamdagftre  (k)Bb$pita- 

11.  dra.  10  daaa-dramm& : .  . 

drammft  A^vi- 

12.  •na-ylltr4y4iii  A4vina-iu-di  \  din*  diTaaa-bali-puJA 

bhdradAgAr&t  Hrtdevfi- 

13.  -na  kAripanlya  |  vali-nivamdh^  gOdhuraa  sfi  2 

ghrita  ka  8  naiv^yfi  c6iihft(iii)  p&  2  mu- 

14.  'ga  ghrita  ka  \  amgabhAgd  ^ 

patra-puga 

15.  pnityam(gari»)  dra.  |  Vya«amr%&pa  .......  pott-nirvftpa 

pramndA  kula  dra.  2  ilat  saiiirva  Srldi-vlyu 
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kosa  drft. pramad&kulena 

ftoamdr&-k&lwn  y&va 

•t nirvApanlyoni  t  k&r&pauljraiii. 

n&gwlft-snWna  aittba'  Di*- 

-tlAWna I  Giihil5  Sihfc"  Kadimp&la-svt»- 

sfi^lia"  Haridbd  na  (gAdi) 
-vl>a-sth)t»kft  dra,  4  •  SabajitpAla-Eata-iA 

slliita- 

•ka  dra  4. 

23.    Illegible. 

Tt-aniAtiiou. 
Oib,  RercrenM  to  the  f'un  !  Victorious  is  llmt  son,  tbe  stoje- 
houie  of  brigbtness,  at  whoH-  rising  and  suttingthc  tliree- 
cyed  (i^iva),  even  iliougb  (bis  own)  lutun  feet  arc  touclied 
by  tbc  diadems  of  tbc  gods,  folds  bis  batidn  (in  adoration). 
Oil  b'fttnrday  tbe  firot  of  tbe  ligbt  balf  of  Aanna  in  tlie  year 
133S»  (1283  A.I),)  on  Ibis  day  bcre  in  boly  ^rtmilla,  in  the 
proeperoiia  and  victorious  reign  of  his  majesty  the 
Mab&rnai  ^r1  t-&n]vatat>tha,  in  the  term  of  office  of  the 

pamea  (cou»iDtiiig  of)  tfae  maha" titha  and  the 

pest,  appointed  by  him, 
6-8.  Dra.  20,  twenty  dramnias,  were  dopo»itctl  in  the  treasury 
for  the  suQ-god  i>A  JagagvAnii  by  (■aim'  Sabajapala  soo 
of  Rodrap&la  rtie  Guhila,  who  came  ben:  from  Sri 
J&v&lipura,  for  every  pact  of  the  baii,  the  worship,  and 
the'amgmbhoffu,  for  bis  own  (spirituai)  benefit  and  for  tbe 
benefit  of  his  father  and  mother, 

S  ■  9 near  the  Rudr&  road  1  one  field  was  given  called 

Eatbara-p&niL 

S-11.     To  the  god  on  .  ,  .  .* day  for  worship,  the  wife  of 

^'&ha*  Sabajap&la    for  her   own    benefit    and    for   the 

benefit  of  her  father  and  mother. deposited 

dra,  10,  ten  drammas 

IX  .12,     Drammaa  la  the  A<viua   Y&ird  oa  the  first  day  of  the 
light  half  of  Atfvina  are  to  be  expi-ndcd  by  the  god  from 

tbe  treasury  (for)  the  day's  Intli,  worship 

13-17.     Iti  tlic  hali  endowment  wlkcat  «^  2.  .  ,  .  ,  r/hi  ka(rithm*)  8  : 

in  the  ndhtdya  c6»\ii  pft  2  mung ghi  ka(rishti)  (  ; 

in  the  amgabhcga  for  every  part  of  the  leaves  and  betel 

dra.  1,  the  Bbaf»  dole (the  Ab)ott'»  dole  1, 

the  baud  of  singing  women  dra,  2 ;  all  this  tbe  god'a 

treasury  dra by  the  band  of  singing 

women t . .  so  long  as  sun  and  mooa 

endure is  to  be  doled  out,  is  to  be 

expended. 

I7-2<X     By  the  Maha"  DCdika  son  of  KSgula 

fiy  Sddha''  Haristha  son  of  8Aha°  Rudmpdla  the  Guhika, 

four  ethitaka  dramma*  of  tbe  god ^ 

SA sou  of  h'abajapAla ; , 

sthUaka  drummtu  4.... 

SI -23.    Illegible, 

XV.— (S!  134-2  ;  A.D,  1286.  Not  in  Plan.)  In  the  groand  close  to  thi 
vaU  on  tbe  right  in  entering  the  enclosure  of  old  Mah^lakshmi's  tempy 
Prose.    No.  50  of  the  Bhaunngar  Stat«  Collection  <BL»u.  Pr&.  I.  pog«  1^ 
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1.  Oiii.  KamiUi  Sflr>&yali  jj  Yasyfidny&st&sanmyC'  tora-ma- 

2.  •Itu^-nuprisL^-caniu  kaiua16  pi  karatd  ^  ihjalLm  trinClra 

saja- 

3.  -^ati  dhamn^iii   nkUiih  dlrjah  [|  SamTat  1312  (1286  A.D.) 

Airina  vadi  10  Bu- 

4.  -T&vadyeha  ^ri  Si1iDS.ld  Mah&i-fljaVula  ^rl  ^AmvatasDia  dg- 

6.  •▼a-kalyAna-Tijaya-r&j} e tanuijukta-malia''  P&ad^ll-prabbfiLi- 

polhca- 
C.  -kuIapratipatlAu  |  ^A«anftk«har&Qi  prava(c}chati  yathft  |  B&th^> 
(la- 

7.  -j&ltya-^tisTatlbA-pAntra  Y4gaga8aU  Stla"  AlhatuutliS- 

8.  -na  &tin]ya-in4tA-]r!tr6  ir^vasS  »va,it^yu6  6tt  JagaiTAmi-d^'- 

9.  -vAja  Aivint?!  ydtrAjftm  daJaintdiufl  divaBa-bali-pfljA  prfi- 

10.  -ksluUrt^^i  aiii^a-b]]Gga-iiimi(tJtam  wlahuth&bbAvya- 

11.  -t  ^rt  k&rAptta  AcamdrArkay&vat  pradatta  dra.  4^. 

12.  Srtdevtya'kfitvt. 

13.  Acamdrilrkam  yah  k6pi   Se1abath6  bhavati  tena  vanham 

varsham  prati  pll- 

14.  -lant^am  ca  |  vaLublur  vasudbft  bbuktA  r&jabhi  BagarMibhi 

yaaya 

15.  yasya  3  odA,  bl-flnit  Usya  t&sya  UdA  pbalam  ||  1  A&Tin*  radi 

10  ™- 

16.  -U-nibaiudhe  gfidbilma  »6  gbrita  ka  13  uaivedyd 

coeb&Ju  pA  4.. 

17.  niugAih    mA   1   gbpta  ka  I  Vy&Danm&ps  I   Ab&ttuirvftpa 

1  kumkuma 

18.  kaatdit-pratyanifgaih)  drn.  -1   piix1)pn-pi«tyam(gaiii}  dra.  4 

pramadikula-pratyam(gtLm)  dm,  4  pntra-ptl- 

19.  ga-pnityarii(gam)  dm.  4  £tat  sarvam  varBbaro  2  prati  6tt- 

de>1ya  bbiiiiijAgArAt  . 

20.  Vartt<^akai  kftrApanlyam  II  maiugalaiu  sadAirtb  ||  Ukbitam 

Dbruvn 

21.  KAgula-iuU-dhru*  DAdAk^ua  Ulklr^A  ttin."  Bbliuutbi3na|. 

Translation, 


3.  Cm.  Severance  to  the  b'un  !  Victorious  is  that  mn,  tb«  store- 
house  of  brigbtnesa,  at  whose  rising  and  setting  the  threc- 
cycd  (Siva),  even  though  (his  own)  lotus  fi-ct  are  touchc4l 
by  the  diadema  of  the  gods,  fold8  bi»t  b&nds  (in  adoration). 

6.  Saiiivat  1342  on  Sunday  the  10th  of  tbe  dark  half  of 
Aivina,  on  this  da^  here  in  holy  (S'rtin&la,  in  the  prospcrcuB 
and  rictonoua  reign  of  hia  majesty  the  Mahar&ol  Sri  SAm- 
Tatastha-ddra,  in  the  term  of  office  of  the /winca  (consisting 
of)  Malia"  PAndyA  and  the  rvst,  appoints  by  him,  he  suts 
forth  tbe  writing  of  the  grant  as  follow*. 
11,  By  ttla°  AVhaQastha  son  of  VAgaaa  and  grandson  of  Cti- 
■rAttha  of  the  KAthOda  race,  for  the  benefit  of  bis  own 
mother  and  father  aud  for  his  own  benefit,  4^  drammn* 
(n^re)  given  to  the  god  ^rt  JagasvAmi,  for  the  day's  hali, 
the  worship,  the  dariana  Ilc,  and  the  amgabhdga  on  the 
10th  day  at  the  A4vina  yAtrA  ....  to  long  as  sun  and 
muon  (endure) ....  • 

•  14.  The  g(x!'t  trcasorc  house whosoever  is  Edlabatha, 

by.  him  every  year  it  is  to  be  maintained  also.  . 
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BuiJrMii.. 

Inscriiitiona. 


^4  •  IS.  The  earth  lui  bpcn  enjoyed  by  many  kiugs»  begfinniog 
with  ^'ag»^l.     %Vho»e»o«Ter  the  eirtb  U  at  itny  time,  lua  is 
a1»<>  the  fnjit  thereof. 
15  -  IC.  In  the  endowment  of  the  hali  for  Iho  10th  of  ihe darV  half 
of  A$»ina  wlionl  «'.,..  ghi  kitlrthnu)  12 :  in  the  nairtdya 
c&iha  pA  4 , 
17  - 10.  Mung  md  1,  ghi  ha  J,  the  Bhaf »  dole  1,  the  Abft^t'n  dgje 
1,  for  tnraierie  and"  »nn»k   «ioh  dra.  4,  for  flo^-ers   each 
dm,  4,  fur  the  band  of  tinging  womcu  each  dro.   4,  for 
lcavc4  and  bct«l  each  dra.  A, 
19-21.  All  this  is  to  he  t-xpended  yearly  from  the  god'«  trcaaury 
....  Good   luck  1    lllias  for  cVcr.     Written    by     Dhm' 
DodAk*  son  of  Dhruva  NAgnk.     Engraved  by  Pllmailh* 
the  carpenter. 

XVL— (S.  3345;   AD.  1289.  No.  9  of  Plan.)     On   tie  soutli  f aoe  o! 
the  lower  squaro  section  of  the  norlh-east  corner  pillar  of  the  dome.     Thfl 
first  thirteen   lines  are  in  verse,  the  rcBt  in  protiC     No.  48  of  the  Bl 
nagar  Stat«  Collection  ^BhAn.  PrA.  I.  list  pige  U)  : 

1.  SvargApavargaKukhadaih  param&tmarttpani  dhTlM3><u<^<->  ^^^ 

«]k[itin6  hrldi  sn- 

2.  'rradAiva  tasmAi  namaj'janahitftya  snrAfttreAidra  aamstflya- 

Diftna-caritAya 

3.  namah  ^ivaya  ||  l^lftghyah  satAmnkTitt  aaVrilt  roanashyfia 

iDAny6  niaha- 
4«  4tAina-KnnAi  Suhhat&h  Badra  I  yaScA  jagatlrayagamm  girijA- 

dbinAthnrli  dc<va<U 
5.  namaavati  nat6  3  nudinaih  uiahdSa  j|  2  S6m6  ^  t\  nAtha  nati- 

iiinttara-kSiravt'- 
0,  -shn  puijya-PrabhAsa-aarast  athltim  A'ritdahu  |  taimA • 

uahAbdht- 

7.  -ttr6  Srt  86manAtha  iti  liddhigataiu  smarAmi  tl  3  Pnijyaih  Pra- 

bhAsaiaU-bliUba- 

8.  -na-Kard:ini&la-pApa  praDi6caiia-runArtti-Tim6caDAdyaili  ]  £t- 

Aih  Ka- 

9.  •pardi-kTita-ftat-titbibhih    pradhdnaia    ttrthAir  alam  k;itam 

idaiii  hridayam  iiiam&slu  l| 

10.  4    fitoaya  povya-payasfi  jaladh^  tatliAsj-a  SArasvata^nlTa' 

hasyata. 
n,  Da°  II  Orii  naniah   SdryAynh  Jaj(j)y6ti  prai«rati  tarAm  16ka 

ktityAya  ni- 
12.  -tyiiin  I  yannAnidktasi  aakalakalusham  yAti  pAram  payodbd 

\  tarvaayAtmA  Sugati. 
]B.  -BuratUft  -dhvAifata-niAtamga-gimgha    |   driihta-kOryft 

Tiava(blta)  si  hhagavAii  aarvasyAntyainka- 

14,  -r6tl  n  Samvat  1345  varshfi  MAghaVadi  2  t6m^  sS  dylba  8i1 2 

tnalfi  mftUAvAjft- 

15,  -kala-6r1    blmrata-simgha-d^va-kalyAQa-Tijaya-rAjyA    tui« 

niyukta-mabft'  chArah.'i- 

16.  .prftbhriti-parin-aknla-pratipatAu    ^TamkAle  praii;prttaiiiAna 

6d  JilrftUparavAstavya- 

17.  Puskarai/HtliArilya-yaiar-vWa  pAthakAya  |  PadainalaByag6« 

trftya  |  VrAhma"  na- 
38.  -vaghaija-vaia^ctpajinAdhyava*  VAlhApAatra  |  Jyfiti*    Mil- 
dhava-pratid&ahilrA  Jy6' 
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23. 


29, 


30, 


19.  TilKka-dAuhitre-SotjhaU-pQtn-mfttu-l'dii&la-sut*  |  Vr&hiiu'' 

Yftgai.la  aaiiiBftnwyft         • 

20.  A»Antt&iii     jfiiVtvil  |  Sil    JftgaBvAmina  |  ^rti^flryaifyB  m<btt6 

prftsdilt'  EAurarnj;^kar 
1aiiir6pita  |  jdtasradlia  d£ram  lampSjya  uiiusta-d€ra-l6ka> 

Vrahma-lAkft-pra- 
tykksbiim  |  V&ritSadvay6(lharaQa>samBksliarit  |    Atmanaic* 

Acatudrjrka>&vat  sflrvaprasAda-prft- 
pta-tyartham  |  pra^vanbam  [  pdjAm  irt    Jagnav&tni-dSva* 

bliiriidAgftru  nikshipita  |  rdukma-Tt 

24.  sann  prt-dra.  I'OO  dviu  ^atini  AmtabAm  drammAnim  vjH- 

Japadd.t  A'svina-yAtrAyAiii  Aivi- 

25.  •na  vadi  i|  liind  divasa-vali  k&^dvali  niTamdhd  g6dhdma  sd 

4  paUve  gliri^  || 

26.  ka  10  niiredy^  cdali&m  ni&  1  muga  m&  H  gli^ita  ka  |  vtdakd 

palra  8  pAga  2  anxga- 

27.  -bfadga-pratya"  dra,  4  puHbphapr«tya°  dra.  C  patrapflga-pra- 

tya*  dra.  4  TyAaa-nlrvApa-Abdll-nirvA- 

28.  -pa-nivamdhi?  c6jh&m  »d  i  muga  pA  3  gUfitaka  1  daktbi^  16 

2  pmmad&kala  dra,  4  ittk- 
t  Birvaiii  prativaraham  Acaritdrdrka-yavat  Sitdevaaya  bb&jii- 

dfta;ftrAt  vScantyam  kSrdpa- 
ntyarii  ca  |  ■nbbaiii  bUavalu  sarvadA  |  Jyoti'  bUguda-sat^na 

Cariidr&dityrna  samakshuu  li- 

31.  -kbiLaiu    Kava'    NAgula  sutdna  DOd&k&ia    utktrQQd  EAtra* 

Naiia-gutaDtpftl*?- 

32.  -DA  II  maxiigalaai  ndi.  Srtb* 

Tran»lation. 

1*S.  Bererence  to  tb»t  i^ivA  !  the  brau  factor  of  thoso  wbo  bow 
to  him,  wbow;  actioiiik  are  praised  by  the  leaders  uf  gods 
aud  demons,  who  gives  tbo  bappiness  of  heaven  and  of 
Kilvat'ioD,  whose  form  is  the  saprcmc  soul,  whom  tbo 
wise  ever  lay  hold  npon  in  (their)  heart. 
Oh  Uahe^a,  wbosoovcr  bowitig  daily  does  rtwerence  to 
the  god  who  is  j/uru  of  the  three  worlds,  the  lord  of 
the  mountain's  daughter  {PArratt),  that  man  is  worthy 
of  praifto  from  tbo  righteous,  fortunate,  wise,  to  bo 
honoured  for  most  excellent  virtaes,  a  true  hero, 
7.  Oh  Lord  thou  art  the  moon  among  the  betiding  laloKs 
that  have  found  their  place  in  the  holy  pool  of  PrabhA- 
sa  -.  therefore  I  make  mention  (of  thee)  famoni  by  the 
name  of  H6mauitba  on  the  (eoshorc  .... 

7  •  9,  May  this  heart  of  mine  lie  adorned  by  those  holy  chief 
tirlhat,  Frabhisa,  the  moon's  ornament,  tbo  Lotos 
(pool),  the  Bolcaw  from  Sin,  the  Release  from  Debt  and 
buffeting  Ac.,  whoso  lucky  days  have  been  fixed  by 
Kapardi  (Siva). 

10.    Of  this  pool  of  pore  water  and  ....  of  Sanuvatt.  ' 


8-6. 


5 


11.  Da°  Oiii  1  Bewreneo  to  the  Sun,  whose  light  over  reaclte«  far 
for  the  work  of  mankind,  at  th«  mention  of  whose  name 
all  <)Q  go«8  beyond  the  ooean  :  the  soul  of  all,  whoso 
path  and  whose  oar  are  good,  a  lion  to  the  trumpeting 
elephants  (of  darkness) :  Wh«n  the  Lord  Snn  U  seen  in 
the  sky,  ho  mnkes  tlio  last  (7)  .  .  of  alt. 
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14  - 16.  On  Monday  the  second  of  the  dark  half  of  Highft  in  the 
SamTAtyeftr  1345  (1289  ^D.),  on  this  day  here  ia  hnlj 
6itinU»,  in  the  prosperooa  and  victorious  teign  of  hial 
raajesty  the  MabAruol.Srt  Mmv^ta  Simgha,  in  the  term  of 
office  of  the  pamca  (coitsintiDg  of)  the  MahA"  CUdmh^ 
and  the  rest,  appointed  by  him. 

16  -  21.  At  this  time  to  (read  by)  V&prada  the  Br&hin&iia  tan  of 
Sodhaln  and  ^rrandson  of  Adliyara'VilhA,  of  the  N»r»-j 
ghana  family,  of  the  Tadamala  gdtra,  »tudant  of  the 
Yajurrwlft.  of  the  town  of  Poskariiii  and  liviuij  in  Srt 
JAv&lipura,  sou  of  his  mother  Pflaalai  and  daughter '«  son 
of  Tiliika  the  Juslit,  and  gramldaugbtcr's  son  of 
Af&dhnra  the  JAiht — recognizing  the  impcrmanepco  of 
this  world,  a  gulden  kalnia  woa  set  up  on  the  palace  .  . 
of  the  Sun  Jaga«f(lnii, 

SI '  24.  (By  him]  worshipping  the  god  in  faith,  before  the  { 
world  of  the  gods  and  the  world  of  Brahma,  for  tbaj 
porpose  (?)  of  saving  his  ancestors  in  both  lines,  and  him- 
self, to  gain  the  favoar  of  the  Snn  so  long  as  sun  and 
moon  (endure),  (for)  worship  every  ycnr,  200  Viudaprl 
if ra»una«  in.  goU  were  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  ths 
gtxl  ^rt  JagasTAmi. 

24  '  28.  Out  of  the  interest  of  these  dramntfu,  in  the  endow* 
ment  of  the  dayV  &a/i  and  the  kdjfdvali  on  the  lltb  of 
the  dark  half  of  A^viua  at  the  Aivina  festival,  w^beat 
*i  4,  ght  la{,r»hat)  l(i :  in  the  NAivMya  cfisha  measure  I. 
mnng  p&,  1},  ght  ka^rtha)  1,  for  pdiumpdri  leaves  8, 
betel  2:  for  the  AihgnbhOga  severally  dnv  4,  for  flowers 
severally  dm,  G,  for  leave*  and  betel  severally  dra,  4  :  ia 
the  eudowinont  of  the  Bhat's  dole  and  the  Ab6tt'fl  dole, 
o6»ha  s^.  \,  mung^d.  3,  ght  ka{,rtho)  1,  dakshioA  ^2,  the 
band  of  Hinging  women  dra.  4. 

29  ■  32.  All  this  is  to  b«  separated  and  expended  from  the 
tresksnry  of  the  god  every  year  so  long  as  son  and  mooa 
(eiidun:).  May  it  always  be  aaspioions.  Written  bj 
DMaka  son  of  Kikva°  N^uU  for  Camdr4ditya  son  of 
Jyoti°  hfl^do.  Engraved  by  Ddpila  son  of  Nftni  thoj 
carpenter.    Good  luck  !    Bliss  for  ever  ! 
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An  incident  redeems  the  early  hisfcoiy  of  Gujarat  from  provincial 
narroi\Ticfi8  and  raises  its  raling  triWB  to  a  place  among  the  greator 
conquerors  and  colonisers.  Tliiw  incident  is  the  tradition  that  during  the 
Bixtli  and  seventh  centuries  fleeta  from  the  coasts  of  Sindh  and  Gnjarsit 
formed  Btttlements  in  Java  and  in  Cambodia.  The  Java  legend  is  that 
about  A.r,  603  Hindus  led  by  Bhruvijaya  Savelachala  tho  Bon  of 
Kaisamachitm  or  Balya  AcIiA  king  of  Kujrut  or  Gujarat  settled  on  the 
west  cuast  nf  the  island.*  The  details  of  the  settlement  recorded  by  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles*  are  that  KaBamachitra,  ruler  of  Gujai-At,  the  tenth 
in  descent  from  Arjun,  wafi  warned  of  the.comijig  deBtruetion  of  hia 
kingdom.  He  accordingly  started  his  bou  Bhruvijjlya  Savelachila  with 
r>OuO  foHowerB,  among  whom  were  cultivators  artiaanB  warriors  physiciana 
and  writers,  in  six  large  and  a  hundred  small  vesBels  for  Java.  After 
a  voyage  of  four  nionths  the  fleet  touched  at  an  island  they  took  to  bo 
Java.  Finding  their  mistake  the  pilots  put  to  eea  and  finally  reached 
Matarem  in  the  island  of  Java.  The  prince  built  the  town  of  Mendang 
Kumnlau.  He  sent  to  his  father  for  more  men.  A  reinforcement  of 
20u0  arrived  among  them  carvers  in  etoue  and  in  brass.  An  extcngivo 
commci'ce  sprang  up  with  Gnjarfit  and  other  countrioa.  The  bay  of 
Matarera  was  filled  with  stranger  vessels  and  temples  were  built  both  at 
the  capital,  afterwards  known  as  Brombanam,  and,  daring  the  reign  of 
Bhrnvij'iya'B  grandson  Ardivijaya  that  ie  about  ad.  600,  at  Boro  Buddor 
in  Kedn.'^  The  remark  that  an  ancestor  of  tho  immigrant  prince  had 
changed  the  name  of  his  kingSom  to  Gujarat  is  held  by  Lassen  to 
prove  that  the  tradition  in  modem.  Instead  of  telling  against  the  truth 
uf  the  tradition  this  note  is  a  strong  argument  in  its  favour.  One  of  the 
earliest  mentions  of  the  name  Gujarat  for  south  Marwi'ir  is  Hiuen 
Tsiaiig's  (a.d,  t)30)  Kiu-che-lo  or  Gnrjjara.  As  when  Hiuen  Tsiang 
wrote  tho  Gui'jjara  chief  of  Bhinmiil,  fifty  miles  west  of  Atn,  already 
ranked  as  a  Kshatriya  his  family  had  prubably  been  for  some  time 
established  perhaps  aH  far  back  ua  a.d.  4!i0  a  date  by  which  the  Mihira 
or  Gnrjjara  conqnest  of  Valahhi  and  north  Gujarat  was  completed.*     The 
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'  Sir  Stnmforti  Raffleg'  Java,  II.  83.  From  J»Va  Hindus  passed  to  near  BanjurMassin 
tn  Borneo  probabl.v  tlie  moHt  easttrn  of  Hindu  settlerncnta  (Jour.  B.  A,  .Soo.  IV.  185). 
Temple*  of  superior  workmanship  with  Uinda  fignres  also  occur  wt  Wnnlioo  400  miles 
frona  tliL'  coast.  Dalton's  Diults  of  Boriicp  Jonr.  Asjftliquo  (N.  S.)  VII.  1  CI.  An  liisUnce 
may  tie  quoted  from  ihe  eslremi.'  west  <if  Hin<lu  influpiire.  In  1873  Rti  Indiiitt  ari'hit«et 
■wav  fiiund  biiililiii^  ti  palace  at  Gondor  in  AhvaMnin,     Keitli  .Jolinsmi'a  /ffrira,  1!6'>, 

'  Raffles'  JavA,  II.  65-85,  Compare  Lasseti's  Indisclie  Altorlhumskunde,  II,  10,  40  ; 
IV.  460.  »  Itaffles'  Java,  II.  87. 

*  Compare  Tod'n  Annals  of  Ilaja'^lhAii  (Thirtl  Repriiit)J.  87.  Tlio  tliirty-nineChohto 
Euccossions,  wur1ii]i;r  lack  froui  about  A,ti,  1200  'vvitli  an  average  rui)^  of  ui^litvea 
yearn,  lead  to  a.d.  4  J3. 
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dfltails  of  the  help  received  from  Gujarat  after  the  pnnce*B  arrival  shoir 
that  the  parent  state  had  weathei-ed  the  storm  which  threatened  to  defi(tr>j 
it.  This  agrees  with  the  poeition  of  the  IJhitimal  Gnrjjar.'^a  at  the  openifig 
of  the  Beveulh  centuiy,  when,  in  spite  of  their  defeat  by  Pi-abhAkai»- 
vardhana  Ca.l>.  600-606)  the  fatber  of  Sri  Harsha  (A.n.  606  -  641)  of 
Magadlta,  they  maintained  their  power  at  Broach  and  at  Yalablu  as  wdl 
as  at  iJhinntiiU^  The  close  relations  between  tbe  Qurjiaras  and  the  great 
Beafarius:  Alihiras  or  Mcds  timke  it  likely  that  the  captains  and  pUoU 
who  gaided  the  fleets  tu  .lava  bdonged  to  the  Med  tribe.  Perhaps  it 
was  in  their  honour  that  thu  now  Java  capital  i-ei^eivcd  the  name  Mendan, 
EB;  at  a  later  period  it  was  called  Bi-ambanum  or  the  town  of  BrahmAas. 
The  fact  that  the  Gnrjjaraa  of  Broach  were  tran-worshippers  nol 
Baddhists  causes  uo  diflicnlty  since  tbe  Bhilraiil  Guijjaraa  i)%li<tm  Hinen 
Tsiantf  visited  in  ad.  UoO  were  Baddhiets  and  since  at  Valabti  Buddhifm 
Shniviam  and  son-worship  aeem  to  have  secared  the  equal  patronage  of 
the  state. 

Bf'hides  of  Gujarat  and  its  kinfj  the  traditions  of  both  Java  and  Cam- 
bodiu  contain  referencea  to  Hastinagara  or  Hastinapura,  toTaxila,  and  to 
Iiumadcsa.3   With  regard  to  these  names  and  also  with  rtgard  to  Oaudhis 


*  Compare  Note  on  Bhinmil  page  467. 

'  According  toCuTintn>;hain  (Aiifient  Geography,  43  and  Real's  Rnddhist  Beoards,  L  JW 
Dot6  92}  ike  site  of  HaBlinagara  or  the  ci^ht  Viiies  U  on  the  Swit  river  cigbt«ea  buIb 
north  of  PushAwar.  In  Vrilic  and  curly  MahAhhJruta  liineii  Hastinapum  wa»  the  cftpkil 
of  Oandbira  (Hewitt  Jour,  Itov.  As.Vw.  XXI,  217).  In  the  seventh  ccnturv  it  wi 
called  Pu»hkftldvatl.  (Beul'i  Bu'ddList  lU>cor<]8,  I.  ItiU  )  Taxila,  the  capital  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Indui*,  wasMtuati'd  nbuut  forty  niilcs  oa^t  of  Attok  at  Shalulcri  tM*i 
Eitlaka-sarai  (CunnindhBm'n  Ancient  GfopDijihy,  lOCj.  According  to  Cnnningham  CDHio 
109),  Taxila  rontinaoil  a  grcut  city  fruin  tlie  time  of  Alexander  till  the  fifth  ovntury  after 
Christ.  It  w&it  then  laid  wa»te  ap]iarcutly  by  the  ^Ht  White  Hfina  conqa^ror  Mihia* 
knla  (l.D,  IB00-56U),  A  Imndred  years  later  when  Hiucn  Taianjr  TiMi<?d  it  tht 
country  was  under  Kashmir,  the  royal  family  were  extinct,  ai.d  the  nobles  were  strwg- 
cling  fur  powtrtBeal's  BnddhiHt  1i«rord:«,  I.  13ti),  Rumadesa.  lU-ferenoea  to  Bum*- 
desa  occur  in  the  tradilims  of  ^[sira  and  Cambodia  as  well  as  in  those  of  Java.  Fleets 
of  RCini  are  also  noied  in  the  tradiiioni  of  Bengal  and  Orisisa  as  atttwking  tbe  coafi 
(Fergusson's  Archiiecture,  III.  640).  Coupling  tho  mention  of  KAm  with  the  traditioa 
that  the  Cambodian  temples  were  tho  work  of  Alexander  tho  Great  Colonel  Yule  (Enry. 
Brit«  Artii-Its  Cambodia)  takes  Kum  in  its  MusaUsiin  sense  of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor. 
The  variety  of  rufercnros  suggested  to  Fergu-ision  (Architecture,  III.  610)  that  thoM 
exploits  arc  a  vague  memory  of  Roman  commerce  in  the  Biv  of  Bengal.  But  the  Itomn 
mlu  was  that  no  tl(.«t  shonid  pam  east  of  Ceylon  (Keinand  Jour.  As  Ser.  VI.  Tom.  I. 
page  3^2).  Tliis  rule  may  occasionally  have  been  departed  from  as  iu  A.n.  1&6  when  tht 
emperur  Marcus  Aan«lius  sent  an  ambassador  by  sea  to  China.  Still  it  seems  unlikely  that 
Hotnaii  commerce  in  tho  Bay  of  B>.:iigal  was  ever  active  enough  to  gala  a  place  as  settler 
and  coloniser  in  the  traditions  of  Javn  and  Cambodia.  It  was  with  the  west  not  with 
the  east  of  Indu)  that  the  rcbitions  of  Etomo  were  close  and  important.  From  the  tltM 
of  Mark  Antony  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  that  is  from  about  B.C.  30  to  A.n.  £50,  tbdr 
political  importviiricc  as  albcs  against  the  I'arthinns  and  Sastianians  and  their  commercial 
importance  as  controllers  of  one  of  the  main  tradu  routes  between  the  cast  and  the  we«t 
made  the  fricndjihip  of  the  Knshikns  or  .'^ukas  who  held  the  Indux  valley  and  Balctria  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  Komc.  How  close  was  the  friendship  is  shoN^u  in 
A.D.  60  by  the  honmn  Geniml  Corbulo  escorting  thii  Hyrksnian  ambassadors  up  the 
Indus  and  through  the  territories  of  the  KiishAiis  or  Indo-Skythians  on  their  return 
from  their  enilwssy  to  Rome.  (Compare  Rawlinson's  Parthia.  271.)  The  close  cua- 
nepliou  is  shown  by  the  acrurutc  details  of  llie  Indu*  valley  and  Baktria  recorded  by 
Ptolemy  [i,n\  Uti}  and  almut  a  linndn-d  years  later  (a. D.  247)  by  the  author  of  tht 
Periplns  and  by  the  special  value  uf  the  gifts  which  t)ic  I  eriplus  notices  were  set  apart 
ft  r  llie  rulers  tift^iudh.  (.1  no  result  uf  this  long  continued  Eiiliance  was  tho  giuning  bj 
the  Kushrfo  *nd  other  rulers  of  Feshawnr  and  the  Panjab  of  a  knowledgv!  of  Roman 
Coinage  asironomy  and  architectnrc,  C*rt^a  AfghAn  or  Baktrian  coins  bear  the  word 
Iloma  apparently  the  name  t  f  some  Afght^u  city.     In   «pite  of  this  there   seems  no 
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and  to  Otimbodia,  all  of  which  places  am  in  the  north-west  of  India,  Ihe 
qnestion  ariscR  whether  the  oocnrrence  of  theso  names  impliee  an  biatorical 
connection  with  Kabul  Peehiwar  and  the  wost  Panjab  ov  whether  they 
are  mere  local  applkrationB  and  asBumptions  by  foreign  settlers  and  con- 
verts of  names  ktiowii  in  the  Briihrnau  and  Buddhist  writin;j8  of  India.'- 
That  elaborate  applications  of  names  mentioned  in  the  ilah4bharata  to 
places  in  Jara  have  been  made  in  the  Jara  vei-sion  of  the  ilahiibharita  ig 
shown  bj  iiaffles."'*  Still  it  la  to  be  noticed  that  the  places  mentioned  abovo, 
Kambojn  or  Kabul,  Gandhara  or  Peshiiwar,  Taxila  or  the  west  Panjab, 
^nd  Humadesa  apparently  the  south  Panjdb  are  not,  like  Ayodhja  the 
capital  of  Siam.  or  like  Jntha-p<ilh>i-puri  that  ia  Indrapraetha  or  Dehli 
the  later  capital  of  Cambodia,"  the  names  of  places  which  either  by  their 
special  fame  or  by  their  geogi-aphieal  position  would  naturally  be  choBen 
as  their  original  home  by  settlers  ur  convertB  in  Java  and  Cambodia. 
Fair  ground  can  therefore  be  claimed  for  tho  presumption  that  the  lead- 
ing position  given  to  Kamboja,  (Jandhara,  Taiila,  and  Rumadesa  in 
Jaran  and  Cambodian  legends  and  place-names  is  a  ti-ace  of  an  actual 
and  direct  historical  connection  between  th6  noilh-west  of  India  and  th» 
Malay  Archipelago.  Thia  presumption  gains  probability  by  the  argument 
from  the  architectural  remains  of  the  three  countries  which  in  certain 
peculiar  features  show  so  nxavked  a  resemblance  both  in  design  and  in 
detail  as  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Fergusson  to  establieh  a  strong  and 
direct  connection.*  A  third  argument  in  favour  of  a  Gujarat  strain  in 
Java  are  the  traditions  of  settlemeuts  and  expeditions  by  ihe  rulers  of 
Miilwa  which  are  still  ctifreut  in  south  Jliywai-.'     Further  a  pi-o?erb 
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roason  to  Buppo^Q  that  Ttome:  attempted  to  ovLrlord  tho  north-ivest  of  India  still  les* 
tbnt  any  local  ruler  waa  pernvtl«d  to  make  ti«eof  the  ^n-siK  niinuiof  Uotne.  It  »eemt 
possible  that  certain  noTu^eii  of  tbe  fleets  o(  Ittlni  in  the  Bay  of  Bcn^sJ  rafer  to  the  fleets 
of  thf  Aral)  Al-Katni  that  is  Lttnliri  or  tiorth-west  Suinitra  apparently  the  Bomanift 
of  the  Ctkaldean  bn-viary  of  tlu-  Makbiir  Coast,  (Yale's  Cathay,  I.  Ixxxiz.  note  and 
Marco  Polo,  II.  24:i,) 

'  Compare  Ferjjua«)n'»  Arcluteclure,  III.  6tO  ;  Yule  in  Ency.  Brit.  Cambodia. 

'  Java.  I.  411.     Compare  Ferj^swn's  AreUitectnre,  111.  64'>. 

•  Sec  Yu'.e  in  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Koc.  (N.  S.K  I.  356  ;  Fer^saou's  Architecture,  III.  631. 

■•  Of  tlie  Java  n-mains  Mr.  Fergnwun  writes  (.Arohitecture,  III.  644  •(i43j :  The  style 
and  clinnt'tcr  of  the  seulpturua  of  the  great  temple  of  Boro  Badilor  are  neatly  identical 
with  those  of  tho  later  eives  of  Ajantji,  on  the  WesttTO  Gbiits,  and  in  Sdlsettc.  The 
resemblrtnct'  in  slvla  is  almost  equally  close  with  the  hnikiing*  of  Tatht-i-Bahi  in 
OaodliAra.  (Ditto,  H17).  Aj.':iii*  fp.'jge  637)  he  says  :  Tlie  Ilindtt  immigrants  into  Java 
came  frojn  the  vpe*t  coast  of  India.  They  catni'  from  the  valley  of  the  Indus  not  from 
the  valley  of  the  Uang-es.  Onee  more,  in  do'jcribing  No.  XXVI.  ef  the  Ajanta  caves 
Messrs,  Fergusson  and- Burgess  (Rock-cut  Temple*,  345  note  1>  write  :  The  execution  of 
these  figures  is  so  nearly  the  same  as  iu  the  Buro  Buddor  temple  in  Java  that  both 
must  hnive  been  the  work  of  the  same  artists  during  the  latter  half  of  tho  seventh 
century  or  somewnat  later.  The  Buddhists  wore  not  in  Jova  in  the  Gfth  century. 
They  must  have  begun  to  go  soon  alter  unce  there  is  a  considerable  local  element  in 
the  Boro  Budilor, 

*  Traditions  of  expeditions  by  sea  to  Java  remain  in  Miirwir.  In  April  1895  m. 
bard  at  Bhinmll  related  how  Bhojnijv  of  Ujjiin  in  anger  with  his  son  Clnndrab&Q 
drove  hi  TO  away.  The  son  went  to  a  <»ui  ir.it  or  Kithiiivdiii  poet  obtained  ships  and 
sailed  to  Java.  He  took  with  him  as  hJs  Hrithmaii  the  son  of  a  Magh  Pandit.  A 
second  tale  tells  how  Vikram  tlic  redresser  of  wiU  in  a  dream  naw  a  Javanese  womoa 
weeping,  beoaase  by  an  enemy's  curse  her  son,  had  k'on  turned  into  stone.  Vikram 
flailed  tu  Java  funnd  the  wouiau  and  removed  the  car^e,  Acoordiug  to  a  thinl  legend 
Chondravia  the  gfrand.«Qn  of  Vir  I'mmir  saw  a  bL-autifi»l  womui  in*a  drenm.  H« 
travelled  everywhere  in  search  uf  her.  At  last  a  Rishi  to'.d  him  the  girl  lived  in  Ji>-a.. 
He  started  by  sea  and  after  many  dangers  mid  wonders  fonnil  the  dream-girl  in  Jhv^, 
The  people  of  BhinuUl  uro  familiar  with  tho  Gujarit.  proverb  referred  tj  below  \Vln> 
goes  to  Java  comes  not  back.     MS.'Nutes,  March  1895. 
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etill  well  known  both  in  Marw&r  and  in  Gujarat  runs  : 

Je  jtu  Jtfvf  te  kitdi  nahi  lice 

A've  to  tiU/i  jiitUii  baithle  khdti*, 
WLn  to  JaTa  roam  ne'er  come  homo. 
If  tV.oy  retorn,  thiough  m;vcu  live* 
Seated  at  case  their  xrcalth  Barvive*,' 

Once  n;ore    the  connection  -with  Gnjarit  is  supported    by   the   deiai] 
in  the  Java  account  wluch  inakos  Lant  Alira  the  slarting  point  for  tie 
colonising  fleet.     This  Sir  S.  Raffles  supposed  to  be  the    Hed   Sea  Imt 
the  Mihiras'  or  Sleds'    Boa  nxaj'  be   suggested  as  it  seems  to  rorrespond  to 
the  somewhat  doubtful  Arab  name  Baharimad  (sea  of  the  Meds  ?)  for  »• 
town  in  western   India  sacked  by  Juuaid.     Against  this  evidence  two 
considorntions  have  been    ui-ged-:  (n)  'lh«  great  length   of  the  vopigt 
from  Gujariit  to  Java  compared   witli  tho  passage  to  Java   from  the  ew* 
coast  of   ladia  ;  (6)  That  no  people  in  India  have  known    enough  of 
navigation  to  send  a  fleet  fit  to  make  a  con(iue8t.     As  regards  the  lengti 
of  the  voyage  it  is  to  be   i-emenibtrtd  that  though    Sumatra    is    mort 
favourably  placed. for  being  colonised  from  Bengal  (Jritsa  and  the  muatbf  ( 
of  the  God/tvari  and  KriHhna,  in  the  case  eitLer  of  Java  or  of  Cambodii 
the  distance  from  tho  b>inJh  and  Kitbiavada  ports  is  not  much  grcatet 
and  the  navigation  is    in  some  vespectB  both  safer   and   sinipler   i\aa 
from  tho  coasts  of  OriBsa  and  Bengal.     In  reply  to  the  second  objectii's 
that  no  class  of  Hindus'  have  shown  sulScient  skill  iind    enttfrpriw  a*  I 
sea  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  could  transport  armies  of  settlei-8  from 
G  :«arufc    to   Java,    the   answer    is    that   the   nssumptiun    is    ciTonofldW- 
T..'jngh  the  hulk  of  Hindus  have  at  all   times  been  averse  from  a  soi- 
fai'ing  life  yet  there  are  notable  exceptions.     During  the  last  two  tbou- 
Band  years  the  record  of  the  OujarAt  coast  shows  a  genius  for  seafsria^' 
fit  to  ensure  the  Buccessful  planting  of  north-west  ludia  in  the  Mftbj 
Archipelago.* 


'  Another  Tenion  is :  Jujtie  j<ipf  u  pkari  mi  rfmt 

Jopkari  tit'  to  paryti  parym  (Mfr 
EtaU  dhan  UiW. 
Who  go  to  Ja^n  stuy  for  «ye. 
If  Uiev  reluni  tUc>'  fcait  aiuI  |>1ny 
Sdcb  atoroa  of  wcalUi  tliiir  risks  r^«y. 

*  CViniparo  Crawford  (A.a.  1820)  in  A«.  Res.  A'lll.  157  nnd  Lmwi  Iiul.  Alt.  11.  104\ 
'  The  following  dt-tiiiln  suinraarise  tho  available  ovidence  nf  OujarUt  Hindu  riit<  rjirii* 
by  sea.  Acconlinp  to  the  (Jrcck  writers,  though  it  is  ililDcult  to  accept  tlieir  «•**■ 
mcD^  as  free  fri)m  cxai;gvr<ilion,  when,  in  u.C,  3L'5,  Alexander  passed  di>wu  the  loAts* 
the  river  showfd  no  trace  of  ony  trade  by  sua.  If  at  that  tiinesea  tnwle  at  tho  mouU 
of  the  ludiis  wos  so  acianty  as  to  escape  notice  it  seisms  fair  to  suppose  that  A"'  ■ 
Bhip-buildiiig  nnd  fl«?t  jfiive  &  stiirt  to  deep-sea  Aailin^r  which  the  conhUiiit  »U'  > 
string  and  vigorous  northern  tribe!*  which  entered  onJ  rnlwl  Western  India  Ji.i...^L... 
centuries  before  and  after  the  ChristLiu  i^ta  continued  to  develope,*  According  to 
Vincent  (I'eriplu*,  1.  2o,  36,  26+)  iu  the  time  of  Apathan-ide*!  (B.C.  200;  the  potU  fif 
Arabia  and  C'eylon  were  entirely  in  the  huiidt  of  the  people  of  Gujanlt.  During  tbt 
■ecoud  century  after  Christ,  v/hon,  under  the  groat  !Judnidi\inan  (A.».  143  - 15?),  tiro 
Sinb  or  Kshntripa  dynasty  of  Kitthiav.ida  wii»  at  the  lui^^ht  of  its  power,  Indiana  of 
Tienlvo,  th;»t  is  .Sindhu,  brought  presents  by  sco  to  China  (.)imn»»l  Royal  Asiatic  Bocictj 
for  Juimary  l^^G  page  U}.  In  A.n.  Hid  ^pirhaps  the  sftuio  as  the  prcecdini?)  the  Hotuos 
vni|n.-ror  Marcus  Aurelius  sent  by  sea  to  China  ambasaadors  with  ivory  rhinoccms'  horn 
and  other  articU's  apparentlv  the  protluco  of  Westeru  India  (Detiuigues'  Unus,  I.  [Fort 
I.]  3*2).     lu  tho  third  century  x.n.  247  tho  Feriplui   (McCrindlu,  17,  52,  04,  96,  109) 


*  AliX'iiMler  liiiilt  lil-i  own  bciAta  on  iho  ro'tiiBi.  (McCriudle's  Alexander,  77.)  Uo 
airrii'il  ]iaKi"*  'J'J  mid  131'  thrsc  bi'jits  lo  thu  H><liHi»>  <iii  f.lio  Jli«liiiii  (134  niit«  l> 
where  ho  fuuiitl  i>uin«  I'oiiiitr.v  iNinia  lif  biiill  ii  fl'<tillH  of  ):.klliee  uilh  tliirty  oun  .  be 
iiijulr  >lo«fc.vAi-(ls  (|«ri>»  IM-ivr^  hit  crews  wcro  l"t»v.uilita-i'',  C',v|4iaii',  KuriiMts,  asd 
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That  the  5iadu  settlemeixt  of  SumatPft  waa  almost  entirtljr  from  the      Appendu 
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notices  large  Hindu  ships  in  the  eivst  African  Arab  and  Persian  ports  and  Hindu  Bcttle- 

ujcnta  on  the  north  coaftt  of  .'■okotra.     About  a  cintury  tator  occurs  the  doubtfnl  reference 

<WUford   in  Asiatic  L'csearchos,  IX.  221)  to  the    Divcni  or  ^nralvs  of  Dia  who   had 

to  lond  hostages  to  Cunstantine  the  Great  (a.d,  320  -  34UJ  one  of  whom  was  Thcopliilaa 

afterwards   a   Christiau    bishop.     Tlioogh*  it    seems    probable    that    the    Ksbatrapas 

(a. D.  70-400)  ruled  by  sea  as   well   as  by  land  fresh  seafaring  fnerfry  seems  to  have 

marked   the   nrrival  on  the  Sindh  and  Kiithi.iv.'id  coasts  of   thi*  Juan-Juan   or  Avars 

(A.D.  300-450)  and  of  the  White  Hdoaa  (a.d.  4o0  -  550).     Daring  the  fifth  and  wxth 

centuries  llie  ports  of  Siiidh  and   Gujiirdt  appear  among  tho   chief  centres   of  naval 

•cnlerpriae  in  the  east.     How  ihu  sea  rule<l  Ibe  religion  of  the  newcomers  i»  show-n  by 

the  f  ime  whith  gut liered  round  tlj«  new  or  reviswl  gods  6iva  the   Poseidon  of  SomnAih 

and  Krishna  the  Ap  jHd  or  St.  KJeholaa   of  Dwrfrka,  (Compare  Tod's  Aunals  of  Rilja* 

atban,  1.  6-5j     In  ibu- tiftli  century   (Yiik's   Cathay,  I.  Uxviii.)  according  to  Uamxa  of 

Li|>ah<i]),  at   Hira   niar   Kufa  ou   the  EnphrateB  the    ships  of   India   and    China    were 

constantly  moored.     In  tho  eiirly  sixth  century   (A.D.  518-510)  a    Persian    aiubajtsador 

wtut  by  seu  to  China  (Ditto,  1.  Ixxiv.)     About  the  same  time  (a.d.  5-G)  Cosmas  (Ditto. 

1,  cUxviii.)  describes  Sindhu  or  Debil  and  Orhota  that  is  tioralha  or  Ver*v«l  ns  leading 

places  of  trade  with  Ceylon.     In  the  sixth  eeutuiy,  appari-ntly  driven  out  by  the  \\niita 

Udyas  and  the  !llihir.i«,  the  Jats  frcm   the  IiiduH  and  Kachb  occupied  tlie  islands  in  the 

Bahrein  g^lf,  and  perhaps  manned  the  fleet  witli  which  about  A.n.  570  Naushiravan  the 

great  Sassaniau  (A.t).  531  •574)   is    said  to  bare  invaded   the   lower  Indus  and  , perhaps 

Ceylon.*     About  the  same  time  (Fergusson  Architecture,   111.  fil2)  Amritvati  at  the 

Kri:^lma   mouth    waa    superiedod   as    the    port   for  the    Golden    Chcrsotiest?    by    tho 

direct  voyaxe  from  Gujarjlt  and  the  west  coast  of  Ind'a.     In  A.D.  (i30  Hiuen  Tsiang 

{Beal's  Buddhist  I'econis,  II.  269)  descril^es  the  jwople  of  h'ui-ii*litra  as  deriving   their 

livelihood   .from    tbo   sea,    engaging  in  commerce,  and  exchanging  commodities.      He 

further  notices  that  in  the  chief  cities  of  I'erriia  lliinluB  were  settled  enjoung  tho 

full    practice    of    their   n'ligiun    (Ueiuaud's   Abulfeda,   ccdxxiv.)     That  the   Jat    not 

fhe  Arab  was  the  moving  spirit   in   the  early   (a,X).-(>37-770)    Muhainniadan   txa   raids 

against  the  Gujaritaiid  Konkan  coasts  is  made  probable  by  the  fact  that  tlit-sc  seafaring 

Ventures  began  not  in  Arabia  but  in  the  Jat-seltled  shorc.t  of  the  t'crj-ian  Gulf,  lliat 

for  more  than  fifty  years  the  Arab  luad^  of  the  state  forhad  them,  and  that  in  the 

Mtsliti-rrancan  whore  they  had  iio  Jat  element  tho  Arab  w;is  powerless  at  sea.     (Compare 

Elliot,  I.  410,117.)  That  during  tlie  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  when  the  chief  iui>;raliuns 

by  sea  from  Gujurlt  to  Java  and  Cambodia  seom  to  have  taken  place,  Chinese  fleets  vi^iited 

Din  (YuleV  Cathay,  Ixxix.},  and  thai  in  A.D.  7.39  Arabs  and    Persians  bonieged   CantDii 

and  pillaged  the atorchnuscs  going  and  returning  by  sea  (DeGuignes'  Huns,  I.  [I't.  II,]  60."}) 

suggest  that  the  Jats  were  pilots  aa  well  as  pirate8.t     On  the  Sindh  Kachb  and  Gujitr^i 

coasts  besides  the  Jats  several  of  the  new-come  northern  trilx-s  showed  notable  energy  at 

sea.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  aa  detailed  in  the  Stati-itical  Account  of  ih.itrn  (Bombay 

Gazetteer,  Xlll.  Part  1 1. 433)  this  remarkable  outburst  of  sea  enterprise  may  have  been  due 

not  only  to  the  vigour  of  the  new-corac  northerners  but  to  the  fact   that   some  of  Ibem, 

perhaps  the  famous  iron-vrorking Turks  (a.D,  580- 680),  brought  with  Iheni  the  know! edi;o 

of  the  magnet,  and  that  the  local  Dr.ihman,  with  religious  skill  and  secrecy,  shaped  tiio 

bar  into  a  divine  fish-machine  or  niaf/tiijanira,  which,  floating  in  a  basin  of  oil,  he  cou- 

Bultedinsome  private  quarter  of  tho  ship  and  when  the  stars  were  hid  guided  the    pilut  in 

what  direction  to  steer.     Among  new  seafaring  classes  were,  on  the  MakraCn  and  Sindh 


*  RciDaod's  M<^ni'>iru  Snr  L'Inde,  125.  The  statement  thnt  Naushirav&n  received 
KftTidlii  rroui  tbe  kinff  of  ScriiiKilip  (Elliot's  HUtorj',  I.  iOJ  ;  Tabftri,  II.  221)  throws 
doubt  on  til  IB  expedition  toCe.vloa.  At  the  close  i>l  thu  sixth  century  Karachi  or 
Piul  Silldlil  cuciuot  have  l)cci>  io  titc  niU  of  tht;  kiuif  o(  tJeylun.  It  was  Id  tbo 
poascsiioa  ot  tbe  SAhar&i  kings  ot  Aror  in  Ht'Per  ^indh  iicrlmps  of  Shihi  Tegla  Diivajn 
shortened  to  ijtashiiidev.  vComparoCunnlDglKun  Urtontal  i'uiijjross,  I.  M3.)  AccorcliDf;^ 
to  Uorrez  <J.  As.  Ber.  VI.  T<Kii<  Xlll.  18i  notu  i)  Ibis  Svruiitlip  b  Burandeb  tlial  is 
Bvri't  and  Autioeh  places  whicli  NanitalravAn  Is  Icnoiro  to  have  taken.  'Scvvral  other 
relurences  that  seem  to  imply  a  ctase  cosnactloa  between  Gajsrdl  sod  Ce.vlon  arc 
uiuully  duubtfiit.  In  the  Uahibh&rala  (a.d.  100-800 7j  tbe  ^iahalas  brint;  caiduryaM 
(tObi<»Y)  eleiilutits'  hoiisln^cs  snd  heaps  ot  pearlf-  The  meanlnir  ot  SauihuliiliB  in 
Mmailmgujila's  inscription  i.a.d.  SUS)  Karly  OaJarAt  History  psiru  04  and  TiuUs  S  Is 
aoOerUin.  N«UJ>et  Miblntitula's  ^A.D.  530)  nor  I*litAdit,va's  (aTd.  7(H3)  cyimjucgc  of 
Cejlun  can  b«  historkral.  In  k  d.  \Oo^  vrhon  Abul  Katba  tbe  Carmatian  ruler  of 
HulliD  won  atlsolced  l»v  MAhmad  ot  GUiunl  bg  retlrel  to  iVytou.  (Ueinauil's 
M^moire.  2S8).  When  BotnoAlli  wogtakou  (aJ).  102i)tbe  people  enibarltvJ  for  Ceylon 
(Ditto,  27(1). 

t  Cntiii«re  at  s  later  period  (a.b.  13i:i)  Ibu  Batata's  ^rest  ship  sailing  tmin  K»nrt»h*r 
(GkUdiiAr  north  of  Br«seh)  Io  China  with  Its  (punl  of  Abjsslnians  ks  ■  diileaco  Sfiainst 
ptrBtes.    UelDSud's  Abalfeds,  cUxT. 
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east  coast  of  India  and  that  Bengal  Orissa  and  Masnlipatam  had  •  htgt 


coasts  the  Botlhw  Eerki  and  Metis  and  alon^  the  shorM  of  K«chh  and  KAthiirijath 
closely  connected  Medi  andOurjjurax.  In  the  seventh  aud  eighth  ccntari««  th«  Qarjjia^ 
chiefly  of  the  ChApa  or  ChATada  clan,  hoth  in  Dwsfrka  and  Soinn&th  and  aUo  iali^ 
roM  to  power,  a  change  which,  a*  already  noticed,  may  explain  tho  effr><rts  of  ihe  JiUH 
•ettle  along  the  Penian  Qulf  and  the  Red  Sea.  About  a.d.  740  the  Ch^poa  or  Chii«d^ 
who  had  for  a  century  and  a  half  been  in  command  in  DwsfrkA  and  horaniLth.  ettalfia^ 
themselves  at  AnahiUv.ida  Patt&n,  According  to  their,  tradition  Yiiag  Vanankja  (lA 
720  -  7S0)  and  hi«  Kucressor  Yogar4ja  (a.d,  606 -341)  ma<Ie  great  efforts  to  (>ot  <k>«« 
piracy.  Yocardja's  sonit  plunden-d  sonic  Bengal  or  Bot  ahipa  which  aires*  of  awtW 
forced  into  Vertfral.  Tho  King  said  '  My  aons  with  labonr  we  were  raising  oaraelwi  ti 
be  Cli&va'j^B  of  ])rincely  rank;  your  greed  throws  ni  back  on  uar  old  nicknuae  rf 
Choras  or  thieves.'  YognrAja  rffn.«ed  to  be  comforted  and  uiountod  the  funeral  pr% 
Dr.  BbagvunULl's  History,  Tbi,  Tliis  talc  seems  to  be  a  parable,  Vog-^r^jtv'scJfortsto'av 
.down  piracy  seem  to  have  driven  large  bodies  of  Jats  from  the  tiujarat  eua«t«.  In  a,», 
b3i-'do,  according  to  Ibu  Alathyr  (a.d.  B34],  a  fli>et  manned  by  Djaths  or  Jati  ihAi 
a  descent  on  tho  Tigris.  The  whole  strength  of  the  Khil&fat  had  to  be  set  in  nam 
to  stop  them.  Thosci  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems  were  sent  to  Anantrbs  • 
the  border*  of  the  Greek  empire  (t^inaud's  Fragments,  201-2).  As  in  the  U-g«od,  tk 
Ch^tvadd  kiiig'ti  sons,  that  is  the  Ubauras  Mers  and  Gnrjjaras,  proved  not  \au  danwiiw 
pirates  than  the  Jata  whom  they  had  driven  out.*  Alwiit  flfty  yemn  ]atai;li 
A.D,  892,  Al-Bil^nri  describes  afl  pirates  who  scoured  the  seas  the  Meda  and  ihs 
people  of  Saarashtra  that  is  Devpatan  or  Somn^th  who  were  Cboras  or  GuriJArw-t 
Biltfduri  (Rcinaudf  Snr  L'Inde,  169)  further  notices  that  the  Jats  and  other  ludiansb^ 
formed  the  same  ty}K!  of  settlement  in  Persia  which  the  Persians  and  Ar»ba  hxid  fcmil 
in  India.  Daring  tho  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  Gujarat  kingilom  which  \tA&  btta 
established  in  Java  was  at  the  height  of  its  power.  (Ditto,  Abulfi-<1:»,  cccIxxitSLj 
Early  in  the  tenth  century  (A..I>.  'JIa-OTO)  Masudi  (Yule's  Marco  P..b>,  1 1,  344  ,  Elli*. 
I.  65)  describes  Sokotra  as  a  not^  haunt  of  the  Indian  corsair*  called  Bavriri'j  »t»«b 
chase  Arab  ships  bound  for  India  aud  CUina.  The  merchant  fleets  of  t  be  earlv  Ksti 
centurv  were  not  Arab  alone.  The  Chauras  of  Auahilavsfda  sent  fleets  to  Bhot  aod 
Chin  {IIjU  Mtila,  I.  11).  Nor  were  Mers  and  Chauras  the  only  pirates.  Tuwards  tb 
end  of  the  tenth  century  (A.D.  9S(l)  GrahAri  the  Chudrfsama,  known  in  story  as  Grahaript 
the  Ahir  of  Sorath  and  Gini&r.  so  passed  and  repassed  the  ocoan  that  no  one  was  mU 
(Ditto,  1. 11).  In  the  ch'vcntb  century  (i.D.  1021)  Alberuiii  (Sachau,  II,  lui)  notes Ih^ 
the  Bawitrij,  who  take  their  name  from  their  bonis  citiXed  bchra  or  hi-'^  ,...-  -vi  ^(,  j 
seafariug  pe<jple  of  Kachh  and  of  Homn^lth  a  great  place  of  call  for  v..  -.^ 

between  Sofala  in  oast  Africa  nnd  China.  About  the  aaine  tame  (^.d.  i  ..  .  _  ,  1,^ 
despaired  of  withstanding  Wihmud  of  Ghttni  tho  defenders  of  Soinuiih  ureparedto 
cscttpe  by  sou.,  J  and  after  his  victory  Mrflimud  is  said  to  have  phinned  an  expedition  bj 
aea  to  conquer  Ceylon  (TckVs  Rajasthin,  I.  lOS).  Intl.etwelfth  centurv  Idrisi  (vd.  1135) 
notices  that  Tatari.vn  dirhams,  that  is  the  Gupta  (a.d.  319  •  oOO)  and  \Vhiio  Hiina  (A.B, 
BOO  -  580)  coinagt  of  .Sindh  and  Oujarift,  wen;  in  use  both  in  Madagascar  and  iu  the  Malata 
islands  (Krinaud's  Mt'moinfs,  23B),  and  that  the  merchants  of  Java  ctjuld  understAnd  tb* 
people  of  Madagascar  (Ditto,  Abulfcda,  edxxii).f  With  the  decline  of  the  power  uf 
Anahilavida  (a.d.  1260-1800)  its  fleet  ceased  to  keep  order  at  sea.  In  4.D  I2W 
Marco  Polo  (Yule's  Ed.  II.  325,  328, 341)  found  the  people  of  GujarAt  the  most'deaperau 

•  As  an  Bumple  of  the  rt)sdlne»ii  with  wliich  »n  uilond  inco  ol  nnrthom«r»  cnnqoer 
Mamnnatiip  «>onip«re  the  ('riuks  of  (he  Puntoe  whii  sbiiut  s.v.  'i'^  parted  in  a  few  vean 
from  Ihe  Ponttu  to  tho  Mediterrancnn  |iort«  and  lenvlofr  IvhliMl  thmu  Malta  thd  limit  of 
QtMk  yoyatfes  called  thronirh  CihnUfnr  tn  the  Baltic.    (;ibl».n.  I.  4"(-U>». 

t  KeJnaad's  MimolroSor  V  Iiide,  am.  The  traders  o(  cli'  irwar,  that  is  of  the  nM  Chantm 
or  ChApa  countiy  DesrVlriTSl  und  Man^ml,  are  now  kuown  in  nnmba;  a«  Ch^tiuli.ad 
The  nicelTed  Bxplanation  ol  Chipadia  is  ths  mofed  moo  it  i»  «aid  In  d«rl»ive  sUo-  i  a 
tothstrlargs  andhoarr  headdress.  Hut  as  the  Purbomlar  headdress  Is  neither  spedt.llT 
larpi  nor  ungraccfnl  the  c<-iitimoo  eiplttualion  ran  lie  hardlr  ru'ire  Ihau  a  jmii.  This 
sa|rg«sts  that  the  niime  t"h4)>adla  is  a  trsM  .if  the  tarly  ChA|>B  trlho  of  Ourjjaras  who 
alio  itavo  their  nniiio  to  Chipanir.  Tod's  (Werteni  India.  2.V1.  UGi  deftcripti.m  at  ths 
Cbauras  rare  with  trnditlnns  of  harlnp  conn  from  the  Ked  Poa  and  a»  a  nantical  Arabia 
is  the  result  of  taklnir  for  Sokotm  Saukodwlni  that  is  Bet  to  the  north  of  Dwirka 

t  According  10  Abulfeda  *.o.  I33i  (Beliiaud's  AbulleUa,  cccxlix.i  s-imo  of  Lha 
besl«ged  fled  to  0\ lun.  Farishtoh  ( HrlBgs"  Uahamniadan  Powers.  1. 76)  n;cnrds  that 
Mter  tb«  fnJl  of  .Somnith  Mohnind  Ititunded  to  fll  out  a  fleet  to  connuer  Covlon  and 
Pegu.  Accrdjtuf  to  Bird  (Mlrti-l-ihrntdi.  l*fl)  Ccyloo  or  Blrandip  rrm  lined  a  r1^ 
pcodaoy  of  B^nuirfih  tUl  A.s.  1290  when  tho  king  Vijarsbfthn  became  Indtiiondcni 

11  The  coinmon  element  in  the  two  languages  taay  bavs  been  thensnlt  af  OuJar*t 
setlicments  In  Madagaa^r  as  well  as  in  Java  and  Cambodia.  This  la  however  doubtful 
as  the  common  elonent  may  be  either  Arabic  or  rolyuesian. 
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share  ia    colonialng   both     Java  and   Cambodia  cannot  be    doubted.^ 
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pir&tcB  in  exislence.  More  iban  a  handred  corsair  vessels  went  fortb  every  year  taking 
their  ^\-ivcs  aqd  cbildren  u-itJi  tlii'in  and  8ta\in^  out  the  whole  aumtner.  Tliey  joined  in 
fleets  of  twenty  to  thirty  and  made  a  gea  cordon  fire  or  six  miles  apart.  Sokotni  was 
infested  by  mtiltitudes  of  Illndu  pirates  who  encamped  there  and  put  up  tlitir  plunder 
to  sale.  Ibn  Hatiita  [in  Ellii-t,  I.  344  -  34.j)  tifty  years  Inter  niakeii  the  same  complaint. 
Musaliniin  nscenilancy  had  driven  Rajput  chit'fs  to. the  eoast  ond  tnniod  tliem  into 
pirates.  The  most  notable  additiun  was  the  Gohils  who  under  Mokheniji  Cohil,  from 
his  castle  on  riram  iitlaiid,  niled  the  sea  till  his  power  was  broken  by  Muhammad 
Togblak  in  A.D.  1315  (Ris  Mala,  L  318).  Before  their  oveithn.w  by  the  Muhani- 
midans  what  large  vessels  the  RAjput  sailors  of  Gujarat  manngcd  is  shown  by  Friar 
Oileric,  who  about  A.D.  1321  (Stevenson  in  Kerr's  Voyages,  XV  HI,  324)  eros8e<l  the 
Indian  ocean  in  a  ship  that  rarried  "iW  peopU".  How  far  the  Kojputs  went  is  shown  by 
the  met|^ion  in  A.D,  I'^IO  (Vulo's  Cathay,  Jj7  in  Howorth's  Mongols,  I.  M7)  of  ships  sailing 
between  Kamena  or  Soranillh  and  China.  Till  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  (A.D.  ISHU- 
1508)  the  AhmedAbad  ^uU&UB  uiaintaiued  their  position  as  lonls  of  the  sea.*  In  the 
flfteetvtii  century  Java  appears  in  the  state  list  of  foreifni  baridiirs  which  paid  tribute 
(Uird's  Gujarifc,  131),  the  tribute  probably  being  a  cess  or  ship  tax  paid  by  Oujtirat 
traders  with  Java  in  fitum  for  the  prelection  of  the  royal  navy.t  In  cast  Africa,  in 
A.D.  14^8  (J.  As,  !"'oc.  of  Benjial,  V.  iH-i)  Vasco  da  Oama  found  sailors  from  Caiubay 
and  other  parts  <»f  India  who  giiided  themselves  by  the  help  of  the  stars  in  the  north 
and  Koutli  and  had  nuutical  instnuicuts  of  their  own.  In  A.D,  1010  Albnqufrquo 
found  a  strong  Hindu  element  in  Java  and  Malacca.  Sumatra  was  ruled  by  I'am- 
rooshwaiB  B  Hindu  whose  son  by  a  Clonese  mother  was  calleil  Rajput  (CommcTitaries, 
n.  63;  III,  73-7!>)i.  After  the  rale  of  tlie  sea  hail  passed  to  the  European,  Gnjarit 
Hindus  continued  li>  show  marked  courage  and  hk ill  as  merchants  seamen  and  piratesa 
In  the  scTcnteenth  century  the  French  traveller  Mandeklo  (*.n.  I6H8,  Travels  101,108) 
found  Acliin  in  north  .':uuiatra  a  great  centre  of  trade  with  Gujanit,  During  the 
seventeenth  and  eifihteerith  ctntoriea  tho  iraiiganiaiis  or  Sangar  Kaj]mt:»  of  Miiidvi  in 
Kachh  and  of  Nav.-lnagar  in  north  Kiithiavii.ia  were  much  dreaded.  In  j.d.  17&0  Grose 
describtsthe  small  cruiscri  of  the  banganians  troubling  Iwats  going  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
thtugh  they  seldom  attacked  large  xhipa.  Between  A.u.  1803  and  1808  (Low's  Indiaa 
Navy,  I.  274)  pirates  from  Bet  established  themselves  in  the  ruined  temple  at  SomnAth, 
In  1820,  when  the  English  look  Bet  and  Dwrirka  from  the  WAgh«?l8,  among  the  pirates 
besides  Wrfghels  weie  Biulhols  a  branch  of  Ruhtor*,  Bhattis,  Khiirwis,  Loluiniis, 
Makwuniis,  Riihtora,  and  Wagharis,  A  trace  of  the  Chauras  rem«ine<l  in  the  neighbour- 
ing chief  of  Aramra.  X  Kor  had  the  old  love  of  seafaring  deserted  the  Kiithi.'Vvida  cliiefs. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  (.t.D.  1825)  Tod  (\Ve8t<^rn  Imlia,  452;  compare 
RAs  Miila,  I.  245)  ^ells  how  with  Biji  Singh  of  Bhdvaagar  his  port  waa  bis  grand 
hobby  and  shipbinkTing  his  chief  interest  and  pleasure  ;  also  how  ll;io  Ghor  of  Kachh 
(A.D.  17C0- 1,77*^}  built  equipped  and  manned  a  ship  at  Miindvi  which  wilhont  Europoau 
or  other  outside  acsii^tance  ^aifely  made  the  voy,ige  to  England  and  back  to  the  Malabtir 
Coast  where  arriving  during  the  Eouth-west  monsoon  the  vessel  seems  to  have  been 
wrecked.^ 

'  Crawford  (a.d.  1820)  held  that  all  Hindu  influence  in  Java  came  from  Kalinga  or 
north-east  Madras.  Kergnsson  (Ind.  Arch.  103,  Ed.  1876)  says  :  The  splendid  remains 
at  Amrdvati  nbow  that  from  the  mouths  of  the  Krishna  nnd  Goditvari  the  Buddhist  of 
north  and  north-west  India  colonised  Pegu,  Cambodia,  and  eventually  the  Island  of 
Java.    Compare  Taveraier  (A. d.  l(>t>t>:  Ball's  Translation,  I,  174.)    Masulipatam  ii  ths 


*  When  in  a. 9.  163S  he  aeonred  BahAdur's  splendid  Jeoretlod  belt  llumsyun  said 
Thrsv  are  the  irapiuQgs  of  Ibo  lord  of  tlie  sea.     Bayley't  tiujartft.  386. 

i  Compare  In  B'imlia;  Ptllillc  Dia,ry  10,  pagvs  107  -  307  of  17;)B-.ST,  ihc  rercnot  beai]in(;« 
Burat  and  Ounbajr  "'I'll  ^'^^i^™  °' '*°  P*^' i^*^^  ""  ''"  J<oods  imported  and  sxported 
from  either  of  thrae  places  b;  traders  under  the  ltr<nonrab]e  Ccncpany's  protecUoD. 

J  Tbese  3sdhe1a  »e«tn  to  be  HamUton'i  (a.d.  17a))  Wards  of  Chance  (Xew  Aoconnt, 
I,  141 ).  Thi»r  Oiance  t»  Cbtch  near  Din  apparentl;  the  place  frini  which  the  Bhnrtifts 
ml  tholr  UotntMT  name  of  Ch&ebiia.  Tr>iranla  the  dote  of  the  eifthtcciith  cent  hit 
Dfi&tiil*  tKJm  Chioh  wein  to  bare  formed  a  pirate  settlement  m-ar  Cihiiiu  ou  lie 
Thi^na  roavt.  MajiT  Price  (Memoirs  of  a  Field  OIBcot,  3'J2)  notes  (i.o.  17024Jnneithe 
cautU'UBrir  "[let'd  with  which  in  (raTOllluB  Idiii  Sural  to  Binitiay  by  land  tbo;  pati»od 
DAhina  tbrnagb  tbo  C'liinsiAh  joogk  the  district  of  a  piratical  coininaaitjr  of  that 
name. 

^  According  to  Sir  A.  Bnmes  f  Jl.  Rnobny  Oeot,  Sfw.  VI.  (1886)  27.  88)  the  special 
skilZ  of  iha  people  of  Kaobh  in  uaTigation  and  ibip-bandine'  wa«  due  to  a  young  Rajpnt 
of  Kachh.  RAmsinfcb  MUani,  who  about  a  century  earlier  bad' gone  to  Holland  and 
learncl  tho^e  art'.    See  Bombay  Gazetteer,  V,  110  uotc  !. 
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Keusong  have  been  given  in  support  of  the  settlement  in  Java  of 
bodies  of  mea  fmia  the  north-west  coasta  of  India  and  evidence*  has] 
offered  to  show  thsit  the  objootiona  taken  to  such  a  migration    ha%-e 
practical  force.     It   remains    to   consider  the  time  and    the  cone" 
of  the    Gujanlt   conquest  and    Bettlement  of  Java  and  Cambodia- 
Javan  date  S.  0*25  that  is  A.n.  603  may  be  accepted  «8   mai-ldng 
central   etent  in  a  process  which  continued  for  .it  lonst  half  a 
before  and  lifter  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.     ll<.ft«ons  havg 
given  for  holding  that  neither  tho  commercial  nor  the   politio»l 
ancy  of  Rome  makts  it  probable  that  to  Rome  the  Rum  of  the   l( 
refers.     The  notable  Roman   element  in  the  architectni'e  of  Ja\ 
Carabodiamay  BUggest  that  the  memoiy  of  gi-eat  Rinian  baildera 
for   Rome    a  place   in    tho  local  legends.     But    tho    RomRn     ©le 
seema  not  to  have  come  direct  into  the  buildings  of  Java  or  Cai 
as  at  Amravati  at    the  Krishna  month,  the  classic  charactox'istica 
by    way  of  the   Paiyab   (Tuhia)    only,  in  the  case  of  Java*  not 
personal  taste  and  study  of  a  prince,  but  aa  an  incident  of  conqn< 
settlement.^     Who  tlion  w(w  the  "i-uler  of  Rdm  near  Tuxila,  who] 
great  Kettlenient  of  Hindus  from  the  Panjab  to 'Java.     Natnos  in  ai 
mice  like  Rome,   occur  in  north- west  India.     None  are    of  enongi 
portanco  to  explain  the  "prince's  title.*     There  remains  tJie  wnrdj 
or  rum  applied  to  salt  land  in  the  south  Panjdb,  in  Mdrw^dr,  and  in 
Sindh.*     Tho-  grcqt   battle   tif    Karur,   about  sixty  miles   suuth-e'ii 
Midtan,  in  which   jippnrcntly  about  a.D-  530  Yasudhurniman    of 
defeated  the  famous  Wliito  Uumi  conqnei-or  Alihirakula  (A.n.  .!^00-$< 
18  described  as  fought  in  the  land   of  Riim.*      This  groat  White 
defeat  is  apparently  tbe  origin  of  tho  legend  of  the  prince  of   Hum 
retired  by  sen  to  Java.     At  the  time  of  tho  l>attle  of  Kiirar  the 
Panjab,   together  with  the  north  of   Sindh,  was  under  the  Sj&har 
Aror  in  n'>rth  Sindh,  whose  coins  show  them  to  have  been  not  only 
Hunas,  but  of  tbesame  Jdvla  family  which  the  great  conquerors  Tor 


only  plnce  in  the  Buy  of  Bengal  from  which  ve«8(?Is  gail  eaitwftrds  for  Bcngnl,  .\f 
Pegu,  SiAni,  Suinatrft,  Cocbia  nhiiia,  and  the  Manillas  and  wtiat  to  lti>rmuz,  Mokl 
U«dagti«cAr.   Itiseriptions  (Indian  Antiquary,  V.  314  ;  VI.  356)  bear  out  tbc  eor 
of  the  rounefttun   In-tween   thu    Kalinin  cirtut  and  Java  which    Java  ]i-g(^<lal 
pivacrvcHl.     As  oxpliuncd  iu  Dr.  Bliaiidarkar'g  ititorosting  article  on  llir  cnstcru  ii 
of  the  ^akas  (Jour.  B.  B.  11.  A.  S,  XVII.)  certain  inicrijrtiona  aleo  show  a  \i 
element  which  maj'  have  reai-hed  Java  from  .Sumatra  and  Sninatra  from  Uif  c<^net  oitl 
of  Bt-njirnl  or  of  Ori*«a.     Later  informntioTi  tends  to  iucrease  the  east  and  sonth 
tiharo.    Compare  Notices  et  Extrailti  dea  Manuacripts  de  la  Bibliotheqna  National^ 
XXVII.  (I'artie  IIJ  a  Fasicnle  nago  350. 

'Compare  11  iuea  Toiang  in   Beal'ii   Unddhist  necordg,  II; 222  note  10'2.     TdhUt 
be  Tochani  that  ia  Baktria,  bat  the  Panjab  s<.-cm«  more  likely.    Compare  Bi-al'a 
HJuen  Tsiaiig,  ].'?fi  note  ?. 

'  Idrl.ii  A.t>,  lir^S  (Klllot,  I.  92)  hiu  a  Rotnala  a  middling  to#n  on  the  borders 
desert  between  MultAn  and  Scistan.     Cunningham  (Ancient  Geoff.  S&2)    has   a  Be 
Basaar  nenr  whtre  tho  N4ra  the  old  Indus  entors  tho  Ran  of  Knchh. 

•  Coaninjfhani'ii    Nuni,    Chron.    3rtl  Ser.  Vlll.   241.     The   MahAhharata     Re 
(VMlgon's  Works,  VII.  176  :  Cunningham's  Anc,  Ocog.  187)  may  hare  taken  tlicirj 
from  one  of  theae  salt  ttictohes.      Ibn  Khnrdddbah  (A.D.  012)  mentionu  Rumnla  (El^ 
14,  87,  92,  (tA)  as  one  of  the  conntriei  of  ^"indh.     In   connection  with  the  town 
Al  Idriui  A,D.  1163  (Elliot,  I.  74,  9,1)  ha«  a  district  three  daya'  journey  from  Kalliat 

*  Cunningham's  Numismatic  Chronicle  3rd  t^er.  VIII.  236.  Thedateof  Kiirur  isi 
tain.     Fergussor  (Arch.  in.  74<>)  put*  it  »t  A.n.  ^44.     It  watappa^ntly  earlier  aalo 
inscription  of  A.D,  532  Ta^odharmtuau  king  of  Mdlwa  claims  to  hold  lands  which,' 
never  held  by  either  Gaptaii  or  Hunas,     Qiuulughain  Num.  Cliron.  SrdSer.  VIIJ"" 
Compare  History  Text,  76,77. 
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Rnil  Mibirakula  adoruetl.  So  close  a  connection  with  Mihirakula  makefl 
it  jHohabk"  that  the  chief  iii  charge  of  the  nortJi  of  the  Aror  dominions 
sliftrtd  in  the  defeat  nind  diajj^mco  ofKiirur,  Seeiripj-tlmt  the  fiower  of  the 
Srtharaia  of  Aroi- spread  as  far  aouth  as  the  Kathiivi'ula  ports  of  Somnath 
ftiid  fJiu,  and  promhly  also  of  Din  I  at  the  Indna  mouth,  if  the  defeated 
chief  of  the  sotltb  Paujiib  was  utiablo  or  nnwilltng  to  remaiu  ft«a  vassal  tii 
his  conqueror,  DO  serious  difficaJtj  would  statu!  in  the  w:iy  yf  his  passage 
to  the  Keahoard  of  Aror  or  of  his  firtding  in  Din  nnd  other  Sintlh  and 
(111 JMi-at  ports  safhcient  transport  to  convey  him  and  his  followers  by  sea 
to  Java.'  Tliiflthen  may  be  tho  chiof  whom  the  Cambodian  story  names 
Fhra  Tong  or  Thora  apparently  Great  Lord  that  is  Maharaja,* 

The  success  of  the  Javan  entt-rpriso  wonld  tcuipt  others  to  follow 
eepocially  as  daririg  the  latttr  half  of  the  sixth  and  almoet  the  whole  of  tho 
seventh  centuries,  the  state  of  North  India  favonrtd  migration.  Their  defeats 
Lty  SaHsanianfi  and  Tarks  between  A.i>.  A.'*')  and  6uO  would:  doge  to  the  White 
Jf  I'uiaa  the  way  of  retreat  northwards  by  either  the  Indus  or  tho  Kabul 
valleys.  If  hard  pressed  the  alternative  was  a  retifat  to  KaBhinir  or  an 
advance  south  or  east  to  the  sea.  When,  iti  tho  early  years  of  the  seventh 
century  (a,d.  G<-l0-60(i),  Prabhakaravardhana  the  father  of  Srf  Hartjlia  of 
Magadha  (a. n.  CIO- C4:i)  defeated  tie  king  of  Gandhara,  the  Hiinaa,  tho 
king  of  Sindh,  the  Garjjarae,  the  Ldtaa,  and  the  king  of  Mnlava,!^and  when, 
about  twenty  years  later,  further  defeats  were  inflicted  by  Sri  Harsha 
bimaetf  unmbers  of  refagees  would  gather  to  the  Gujarat  ports  eager  to 
escape  further  attack  and  to  share  the  prosperity  of  Ja\-a.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  details  of  Prabhakaravardhana's  conquests  explain  how 
Gandhara  and  Lat-a  are  both  mentioned  in  tbo  Java  \i  gends ;  how  north- 
truers  from  the  PanjAb  were  able  to  pass  to  the  coast ;  how^  the  Mirwar 
stories  give  the  king  of  Malwa  a  share  in  the  migrations ;  how  the  fleets  may 
have  started  from  any  Sindh  or  Gujarit  poil;  and  bow  with  emigrants 
may  have  sailed  artists  and  sculptors  acijuaintcd  both  with  the  mona8t«rie8 
and  Btupas  of  the  Kabul  valley  and  Pushiiwar  and  with  the  cai'ving.s  of  tho 
Ajantfl  cavcK.  Daring  tbe  aeciind  half  of  the  seventh  century  the  advance 
of  the  Turks  from  the  north  and  of  tho  Arabs  both  by  sea  (i.D  t>37)  and 
tlu*ough  Persia(A.n.  650-660)  ;*  the  conriuering  progress  of  a  Chinese  army 
from  Magadha  to  Bamian  in  a,d.  645-650";  the  overthrow  (a.d.  642)  of 
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'  Jour.  As.  Soc.  B1.  VIT.  (Plate  I.)  298  ;  Rarni-s*  Bokbira,  IIT,  76  ;  Elliofn  HUtory, 
T.  405.  iJiii  which  U  ipef  ially  mcntioneil  na  a  S,'lhQiril.i  port  was  during  the  sieventh 
and  eighth  conturics  a  phico  of  pall  fur  China  ships.     Yulu's  Cathuv,  I.  Ixxix. 

'  Phra  Uko  the  Punjih  Ponia  of  the  ombassy  to  Aiiguftlus  in  b  0.  30  (though  thi« 
Paru»  inoy  be  so  called  merely  because  he  rulo*i  the  lands  of  Alexander**  Ponui)  may 
seem  to  be  t)ie  favourite  Parthian  name  Phrantca,  But  no  iristanre  of  the  name 
Pbraatea  i»  noted  among  White  Huna  chii-ffl  and  the  use  of  Phra  a.s  in  Phra  But  or 
Lord  Buddha  seems  ground  for  holding  that  the  Phra  Thong  of  the  Cambodia  legend 
meana  Great  Lottl.  '  Epigraphia  Indica,  L  67. 

*  In  A.D,  037  raidcrg  attacked  Thina  from  Oman  and  Broach  and  Sindh  frotu  Bahreia. 
Rcinaud'i  M6moire  Sar  L'lnde,  170,  170, 

*The  paiiiage  of  a  Ohioeie  army  from  Magadha  to  tho  Ganihirm  rirer  about  A. D. 
650  acemn  beyond  queotion.  The  emperor  wnt  an  ambasBador  Oiiang-h-wuetitse  to 
i^rl  Harsha.  Before  Ouang-h-wuentK*  arrived  6rt  Harsha  wag  dead  (died  a.»,  642),  and 
his  place  taken  by  an  usurping  minister  (!^e)na-fu-ti)  Akna-c.hun.  Tlio  usnrper 
drove  off  the  envoy,  who  retired  to  Tibet  tlH?n  under  tho  great  t'ongbtaan.  With 
help  from  Tibet  and  from  the  Rdja  of  Nepil  Ouatig  returned,  defesrted  Alana,  and 
parauwl  him  to  the  Gandhrfra  river  (Khien-to-wei).  The  p&««ag»  wa»  forced,  the  army 
captured,  the  king  queen  and  king's  «oria  were  led  priiouera  to  China,  and  580  citiei 
•«rTend«rt?d.  the  inagi»tratei  pTocJ aimed  the  victory  in  the  temple  of  tho  ancients  and 
the  emperor  ratswl  Ouang  to  the  rank  of  Tch'ao-uan-ta-fore,     Journal  Aiiatique  Per. 
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the  Buddhist  SAhariis  by  their  ueurpbg  Brihmanisi  minister  Ch»cTj  aT 
hiH  pcreecution  of  the  Jats  must  have  resulted  in  a  fairly  conBtant 
ment  of  northern  Indians  southwards  from  the  ports  of  Sindh  and 
rAt.i  In  the  leading  nugrations  thongh  fear  may  have  moved  the  foUowaT 
enterprise  and  tidings  of  Java's  prosperity  would  stir  the  leaders.  Tfcr 
Bame  lorging  that  tempted  Alexander  to  put  toaea  from  the  Indus  maatk 
Trajan  (*.d.  U6)  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris;  and  Mahmud  of  Ghwu 
from  Somnith  mnst  have  dra-wn  ^aka  H una  and  Gnrjjara  chiefs  to  kM 
their  men  south  to  the  land  of  rubies  and  of  gold.* 

Of  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  Hindtia  who  settled  in  hn 
during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the  Arab  travellers  Salaimtt 
A.D,e<JO  and  MuBudi  i.D.  915  have  loft  the  following^  detail*.  Tk 
people  near  the  voloanoes  have  white  skins  pierced  ears  and  ehaved] 
their  religion  is  both  Brahmanic  and  Buddhist ;  their  ti-ade  is  in  lliei 
articles  camphor  aloeti  cloves  and  sandalwood*' 


CAMBODIA. 

CiHBODiA.  Tbo  close  connection  between  Java  and  Cambodia,  the  alternate 

macy  of  Camborlia  in  Java  and  of  Java  in  Cambodia,  the  Iikelih< 
settlors  pasaitig  from  Java  to  Cambodia  explain,  to  a  conitiderable  til 
■why  the  traditions  and  the  buildings  of  Java  and  Cambodia  should 
to  a  common  origin  in  north-west  India.  The  question  remains  :  Do3i 
people  and  bviildings  of  Cambodia  contain  a  distinct  north  Hindu  eientsl 
which  work  ml  its  way  south  and  east  not  by  sea  but  by  laud  acn 
Himalayas  und  Tibet  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Yanfr-tge-kiai 
Yunnan  and  Angkor.  Wliofher  the  name  Cambodia*  proves  an  »( 
race  or  historical  couneciion  \vith  Kamboja  or  the  K<ibul  valley  is  a  pomt 

IV,  Tom.  X,  pages  Bl  -  l?l.  The  tran  ftktor  tbinks  the  whole  wnr  was  in  the  east  of  lais 
«(kI  that  th«  mention  of  the  Onmlhara.  riwr  is  a  mistalie.  The  rorre-ctncM  of  Ibbfif 
in  doiihlful.  It  i<i  to  be  rcm(>nibcrcd  tliat  thisi  was  a  time  of  the  widrst  spread  of  Cbku> 
power.  They  held  Italk  and  prolmbly  Bamiiio.  Tule'a  Cathay,  I.  Ixriii.  Cooptfi 
Julitni  in  Joiir.  As.  Soc.  !-<>r,  IV.  Tom.  X.  '289-291. 

'  lEop^i-ding  these  di^tturhances  sec  l^eat's  Life  of  Hinen  TsianK,  156  ;  Max  ltIiIlkT'4 
India,  l'!!*(i.  The  Arab  writers  (A  u.  713)  nottCL>  to  what  a  degraded  state  Chacti  lari 
rwlurcd  tbe  Jats.  In  coiiipariiiK  Iho  rclntive  importance  of  tho  weatem  and  eacten 
Indian  Ktrains  in  Java  it  in  tn  bo  rcTn(>nibi'ri.'d  that  the  western  element  baa  been  o*«< 
luid  by  ft  lato  Bengnl  mid  KAlinga  lajcr  of  fiipitivoii  from  tlic  Tibetan  ronqueat  of  Benftl 
in  the  eighth  century,  tht;  Unbu  with  th«  <iurkh!i  at  his  heolsi,  and  during  the  ninth  tni 
later  centuries  by  bamls  of  Buddhists  withdravking  from  a  land  where  tfa«ir  reli^ioD  wv 
no  longer  honoored. 

'In  A.o.  116  after  tho  capture  of  Babylon  and  Ctesiphon  Hadrian  aail«d  dtm 
the  Tigris  and  the  Persian  (lulf,  embarked  on  the  waters  of  the  South  b^ea.  made  inquiivs 
about  India  and  regretted  he  was  tM  old  to  pet  there.  RawUusou's  Aucwnt  Mouarchi«s, 
VI.  313.  *  neitiand's  AbnlfL'da,  cccxc. 

*  Tho  ori^n  of  th«  name  KdmlKija  seems  to  be  Ktnibujiiipura  an  old  naine  <:f  Eibol 
preMTved  almost  in  its  prcKut  form  in  Ptolemy's  (a.d.  1<J0>  Kabonra.  The  worrl  »♦ 
douhtfcilly  coanected  with  the  Achameuian  Kamiiyse*  (B.C.  629  -  621)  the  Kambujiya 
of  the  Bchiatun  itiBeriptiois.  In  the  tifth  of  the  A^oka  vdicts^D.o.  240)  Kjimboja  boMa 
the  middle  distance  l)etw(H.'n  Gandh&ra  nr  Peshdwar  and  Yona  or  fiaktria.  Acconling'to 
Ydsko,  whose  uncertain  date  varies  from  B.C.  500  to  B.C.  2y0,  the  K4aib<7ja8  !*pol» 
Sanskrit  ( Mtiir's  Sanskrit  Texts,  II.  355  note  H5).  In  the  last  battle  of  the  MahabhArst*. 
A.n.  loot..  :WQ  (Jl.  lUiy.  As,  Sw.  [1842]  VI I.  I. 39-140),  apparently  fr.)m  near  Bamiak 
the  Kambojos  rAnke<l  as  Mlerhthhas  with  i^akas  Ftanwlas  and  Hiii^as.  Ono  accouBt 
( FergiiBsou,  llI.G&C)}  pkces  i  he  oriKinAl  *ii*!  of  the  Kambojas  In  the  country  round  Taiila 
eaMt  of  tho  Indus.  This  in  probably  incorrect.  A  tr.u<c  of  tlus  Kanibojas  in  lluiu 
original  seat  acems  to  n  main  in  the  Kaumojas  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 
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on  wbieli  antlionties  tlieagreo.  SirH.  Yulo  held  that  the  connection  was 
pm-ely  litei-ary  aud  that  as  in  the  case  of  Inthapatha-pm-i  oi-  Jndi-a- 
^L  pra«tlia  (Dehli)  the  later  capitut  of  Cambodia  and  of  Ayodhra  or  Ondh 
^P "the  capital  of  Assam  no  connection  esiated  beyond  the  application  to  a 
~  new  Bettlement  of  ancient  worsLipfal  itidian  place-names.  The  objection 
to  applying-  this  rule  to  Cambodia  iu  tliat  except  to  iramigranlB  from  ther 
Kulral  valley  the  uaine  is  of  too  distant  and  also  of  too  scanty  a  repnta- 
tion  to  be  chosen  in  preference  to  placus  in  the  noaror  and  holier  landii  of 

•  Tirhut  and  Magadhu.     For  tbisreaHon,  and  because  the  view  is  supported 
\>y  the  notable  connection  between  the  two  styles  of  aivhitecture,  it  scemft 
advisable  to  accept   Mr.  FergnHSon'a  decision  that  the  name  Cnmbodia 
■was  given  to  a  porlion  of  C'ochiu-China  by  immigrants  from  Kamboja 
that  T8  from  the  Kabul  valley.    Trace^s  remain  of  more  than  one  migi-ation 
from  India  to  Indo-China.     The  earliest  is  the  mythic  account  of  the 
conversion  of  Indo-China  to  Buddhism  before  the  time  of  A^oka(B  c.  24o). 
A  mii^rration  in  the  iir»t  century  ad.  of  Yavanas  or  Sakas,  from  Tamluk 
or  Ratnavate  on  the  Hufjli,   is  in  agreement  with  the  large  number  of 
Indian  place-names  i-ecorded  by  Ptolemy  (a.d.  IGt^)'    Of  this  migration 
Hinra  Tsiaag'a  name  Yavana  (Yen-mo-na)  for  Cambodia  may  be  a  trace  J* 
A   Saka    invasion  further  explarns   PauBanias'  (ad.  17")  name  SaksBir 
for  Cochiu-China  and  his  description  of  the  people  as  Skj-thians  mixed 
with  Indians.''      Daring  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  a  fresh  migration 
«eeujB  to  have  set  in.  Cambodia  was  divided  into  shoi-e  aud  inland  andthfr 
name  Cambose  applied  to  both.*  Chinese  records  notice  an  embassy  from 
the  king  of  Cambodia  in  A. p.  617.''  Among  the  deciphered  Cambodian 
inscriptions  a  considerable  share  Iwlong  to  a  Brahmanio  dynasty  whose 
Jocal  initial  date  is  in  the  early  years  of  the-  seventh  century,"  and  one- 
of  whose  kings  Soma-sarmmaa  (a-d.  tilO)  in  recorded  to  have  held  daily 
MahAbhdrata  readings  in  the  temples.'     Of  a  fresh  wave  of  Budd hints, 
^ho   seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  northern  branch,  the  earliest  deci- 
phered  inscription   is  A.D.  •!>.')3  (S.  875)   that  ia  about   350   yearn  later.*" 
Meanwhile,    though,    so   far   as   information   goes,   the   new    capital  of 
Angkor  on  the  north  bank  of  lake  Tale  Sap  about  S^W  miies  up  the 
Mekong  river   was   not  founded  till  A.D.  1078    (8.    lOOOy,*  the  neigh- 
,  bourhood  of  the  holy  lake  was  already  sacred  and  the  eeries  of  temples 
of  wLicb  the   Nakhonwat  or  NAga's  Shrine^*'  ia  one  of  the    latest   and 
finest  eiamplfts,  was  begun  at  least  as   early  as   a.d.  fc25  (S.  750),  and 
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*  S«e  Hunter's  Orisiia,  I.  310. 

*  YkVftiw  to  tbe  nenitli-wcst  uf  Siam,     Beal's  Life  of  Hinen  TKiang,  xxxii. 

'  Quoted  in  Eiinbarv's  Anck-nt  Geography,  II.  &b9.  Bunbnry  suggests  that  Pau- 
aauiaa  may  bare  gaiii«d  hU  inronnatlim  fruin  Marcus  Atuvliua'  (A*l)a  1B6)  ambaMador 
to  China.  'Juur.  Bcnpnli-oc.  Vlt.a.)  817. 

*  Bemosat  Nouveaux  Melange*  Asiaticiues,  I.  77  m  Jour.  AaiatSqde  Sericf,  VI.  Tom. 
XIX.  page  199  note  I  ;  Fergnsson's  Arcbitectura,  III.  67S. 

*  Barth  In  Journal  Asiatique  b'er.  VI.  Tom.  XIX.  pagv  150. 
'  Burtb  in  Journal  Asiatiqnc,  X.  f)?. 

*  Barth  in  Jour.  As,  Ber.  VI.  Tom,  XIX.  page  190;  Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,. 
XIV.(I882)eiu 

*  Bartb  in  Journal  Asiatique  Ser.VI.Tom.  XII.  pages  181,  ]?€. 

,  '"  Mr.  Fcrguison  (Architecture  page  6tt8)  and  Colonel  YulefBncy.  Brit.  Cambodia)' 
accept  the  local  Buddhist  rendering  of  Nakhonwat  as  the  City  hottlement.  Against  this 
it  ia  to  be  noU-d  (Ditto  ditto)  that  nagara  city  corrupts  locally  into  Aligkor.  Nagara 
theriforu  can  hanlly  al«)  be  the  orif^in  of  the  local  Nakhon,  Further  as  the  local 
Buddhists  claim  the  temple  for  Buddha  they  were  bound  to  find  in  Nakbon  ft0tn« 
sourc*  otbtT  than  lt»  original  meaning  of  Snake.  The  change  finds  a  close  parallel  iu 
the  NnTga  that  it  snake  or  b=kythian  now  MAgara  or  citj  Brt^bmao  of  Gujarat. 
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Nakhonwatituelf  seeniB  Uj  LaTO  been  completed  and  waa  being  cmWliA* 
etl   in   A.l).  950  (S.    ^-rS).'     During   the  ninth    nnd     tenth  centnriet  kj 
conqae&t   and    otherwise   considerable  interchntijife   took   place  btt*Mi 
•ia\ii  and  Canibodiu.'*     As    many  of   the  inwriptionB  are   vfritien  inl»i 
Indian  chiiracterB  u  northern  and  a  fioutborn*  two  migrations  by  Bttfaea 
tu  have  tHkt'ii  phicc  one  from  this  Orissa  and  MnsulipatMca  ooaaisindlk 
other,  with  the  bame  leffeud  of  the  ]  rince  of   Rum    laud,    from  the  pcn» 
of  Sindb  and  GnjarAt*     The  qntwtion  i-f-maina  how  far  tiiere  is   trace  ^ 
§nch  ft  dlBtinct  migi-ation  aa  wunid  explain  the  close  re8enibl&ni'wno«rl 
by   Ffci^uBBDn  btitweon  tho  arohitectm*e  of  Kashmir  and  Cambodia  as  wd 
as  the    northern  element    which   Fergusson    recogTiisee    in    the  relipo 
and  art  of  Cambodia.^     The  people  by  whom  this  Panjib    and  Eailmtii 
influence  may  have  boon   introduced  from,  the  north   ar©  the   people  wb 
Htill   call    theineelveB  Khmers  t>o  whose    skill,  as  bnildors   the  mftgni^ 
cence  of   Cambodian  tomplee  lakes  aaid  bridget  i*  apparently   du».*    01 
theBB  people,  who,  by  thy  beginning  of  the  olovenih  centary   liad   alnt^T 
given  their  name  to  the  whole  of  Cambodia,  Albenini  (a.d.  103 IN  -""^^    "^ 
KumairB  are  whitish  of  short  Btature  and  Turk-like  build.      'I 
the  religion  of  the  Hindus  and  have  the  practice  of  piercing   im-u   k-^^ 
It  will  be  noticed  that  bo   fiu-  as  information   is  available    the  appanat 
holiness  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Angkor  had  lasted  for  at  least  25U  r&tt 
httfore  A.o.  1078  when  it  was  chosen  as  a  capital.    This  point  ia  in  agn» 
ment  with   Mr.   Fergusson's  view  that  the  details   of   Nakhonwat  it^ 
other  templeu  of  that  series  show  that  the  builders  came    neither  by  i» 
nor  down  tho  Ganges  valley  but  by  way  of  Kashmir  and  tbo  back  m  At 
Himalayas.^      Though  the  evidence  is  incomplete  and  to    some  sortoi 
speculative  the  following  couNidei-ntionti  suggest  a  route   and    a   mediwa 
through  which  the  Roman  and  Greek  elements  in  the  early  ^a.i>.  KK)-5W.() 
archHectui-e  of  tht^  Kabul   valley  and   PeBhttwar  may  bavo   been   carrisi 
inland   to  .Cambodia.      It  may  perhapHbu  accepted  that  the  Kpbthalites  a 
White  Hnnas  and  a  ehare  uf  the   Kedarites,  that  is  of  the    later   Lattk 
Yuechi  from  Gandhdra  the  Pohhawar  country,  retreated  to  Kashmir  befon 
tho  father  of  Sri   Harsha   (a.d.  590-60G)   and  afterwards  (.A.D.  606-6^ 
before  Sri  Uarsha  himself.''     Further  it  seems  fair  to  assumo  that  fPTR 

'  Barth  in  Jnumal  AnUtiqne  Scr,  VI.  Tom.  XIX.  190. 

•  Yiile'i  Man^o  I'olo,  II.  108  j  Biinaud's  Abulftnl*.  cdxvL 
1  Barth  iu  Juumal  Asiatiquc  .-er.  VI.  Tom.  XIX.  Mi. 

•  Mr.  Fergnaaon  at  first  su^gcatod  the  fourth  centorj  as  tho  period  of  mlgmtion  <* 
CatnbodU.  He  aftcrwaiiU  c-aino  to  tho  couolusion  th*t  the  settler*  must  have  b«a 
much  tho  game  as  the  GojarAl  conquerors  of  Java.     Architecture,  III.  OlJ5  -  678. 

•  Fergtisaon  Architectare,  6ti5,  Compare  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  49,  CO.  The  peopb 
of  Cambodia  «e<>iu  Indian  acrpont  Worihippcrs  :  thrv  ae«in  to  have  come  fn>in  Taxila. 

•  Thu  nume  Khmer  haa  been  adopted  S«  the  technical  term  for  the  early  Htcrntunr 
and  arts  of  the  pt'uinsula.  Compare  Barth  J.  A«.  Scr.  VI.  Tom.  XIX.  193  ;  Rcnan  in  ditto 
page  76  note  3  and  Ser.  VII,  Tom.  Vlll.  pagcfiS  ;  Yule  in  Encjclopiedia  Britnuica  Ar*. 
Cambodia.  The  rcHemblaneo  of  Cambodiati  and  Krtiml  vaUey  work  recalls  the  praise  bj 
Chinese  writers  of  the  Han  (B.C.  206  •  A.d.  24)  anil  Wol  (A.B.  386  -656)  dynaatiea  of  tb« 
craftsmen  of  Kipin,  that  is  Kophene  or  KamlMJa  the  KAhul  valley,  whose  skill  wb«  not 
less  remarkable  in  Bcalj)turing  and  chiselling  stone  than  in  woridng  gold  silver  copper  and 
tin  into  vases  and  other  articles.  Spocht  in  Journal  Asiatique,  II.  (1883),  333  and  note  3^ 
A  ninth  century  inscription  mentioud  the  architect  Acbyata  son  of  Udma  of  K&mbQJa 
Bpigraphia  ludica,  I.  243, 

^  Reinaud's  Abulfeda,  cdxxi. ;  Sachan'g  Albcruni,  I.  210.  ' 

•  Forgnason's  .\Tchitecturoj  III,  ()6G. 

•  For  tho  joint  KedaritcEpbthttliie  rule  in  Raihnur  see  Cunningham'i  Niath  Oriental 
Congrena,  1.  231-2.  The  siinienegs  of  mimes,  if  not  an  identity  of  rniers,  shows  how  cloa 
waa  the  union  between  the  Ephthalites  and  tho  Kedarites.  The  coins  prci^rre  on* 
dilferonoe  depicting  the  Yoechi  or  Kcdaritc  ruler  with  bushy  and  the  White  ildna  or 
Epbtbalite  ruler  with  cropped  baia. 
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KashmiT  tbey  moved  into  Tibet  and  were  the  westem  Turks  by  wbqse  aid 
in  tlic  aecond  h&M  of  the  serenth  century  Srongbtsan  or  Srongdzan-gambo 
(a.d.  640-t)y8),  the  founder  of  Tibetan  powei*  and  civilization,  overran  the 
Tarim  valley  and  western  China.^  During  the  fixut  yoars  of  the  eighth 
century  (A.J).  703)  a  revolt  in  Nepal  and  the  country  of  the  Brdhmana 
•was  crushed  by  Srongdzan's  successor  Donsroug,^  and  the  supremacy 
of  Tibet  was  so  firmly  established  in  Bengal  that,  for  over  200  years,  the 
Bay  of  ifengni  was  known  as  the  sea  of  Tibet.*  In  a,d.  709 
a  Chinese  advance  across  the  Pamii^  is  said  to  have  been  checked 
by  the  great  Ai-ab  soldier  Kotieba  the  comrade  of  Muhammad  Kasim 
of  Sindh.*  But  according  to  Chinese  records  this  reverse  was  wiped 
out  in  A.U.  713  by  the  defeat  o£  the  joint  Arab  and  Tibet  armies.^  In 
the  following  yeai-s,  aided  by  diaorderij  in  China,  Tibet  conq aered  east 
to  Hosi  on  thu  upper  Hoangbo  and  in  a.d.  729  ceased  to  ackuowledge 
the  bverlordHhip  of  China.  Thoagh  about  a.d.  760  he  was  for  a  time 
crippled  by  China's  allies  the  Shado  Turkji  the  chief  of  Tibet  spread  hia 
power  80  far  dovyn  the  Yaugtsekiaug  valley  that  in  a.d.  7t>7  the  emperor 
of  China,  the  king  ol'  Yunnan  to  the  east  of  Burma,  certain  Indian  chiefs, 
and  the  Arabs  joined  in  a  treaty  against  Tibet.  As  under  the  great 
Thisrong(A.D.  8o3-845)  and  his  successor  Thi-taong-ti  (a.l>,  b78-901)  the 
power  of  Tibet  increased  it  seems  prolmblo  that  during  the  ninth  cen- 
tury they  overrao  and  settled  in  Ynauan*  That  among  the  Tibetans 
who  passed  south-east  into  Yuuaau  were  Kedarites  and  White  Hunas 
is  supported  by  tha  fact  that  about  A-d.  12'.)0,  according  both  to  Marco 
Polo  and  to  Kaahid>nd-diu,  the  common  name  of  Yunnan  was  Kurajang 
whose  capital  was  Yachi  and  whose  peopJe  spoke  a  special  language.^ 
The  name  K^rijaug  was  Mongol  meaning  Black  People  and  was  used  to 
distinguish  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  from  cei-tain  fair  tribes  who  were 
known  as  Chaganj^ng  or  Whites.  That  the  ruler  of  K4r»jang  was  of 
Hindu  origin  is  shown  by  hia  title  Mahara  or  Mah.^nlja.  That  the  Hindu 
eSemunt  came  rn.).a  thu  Kabul  valley  is  shown  by  its  Hindu  name  ol 
Kundhur  that  is  Gandlmra  ur  Peuhiiwar,  a  name  still  in  use  as  Gand- 
ilarit  (Gaadhiifa-raahti'a)  the  BurmestJ  for  Yannan."  The  strange  con- 
fusion which  ttashid-ud-din  makes  between  the  surroundings  of  Yunnan 
and  of  Peshdwar  is  perhaps  due  to  the  tact  that  in  his  time  the  connection 
botneon  the  two  places  was  still  known  and  admitted.)*     A  further  trace 

1  /Lbout  A.D.  700  Uniuitfi  Kuah^ar  Khotca  and  Kacbe  in  the  T&rim  valley  became 
TVbctan  (or  a.  ten  yetin.  barker's  Tlwusnnd  Vearji  of  the  Tartan,  243.  Ir:A,D,  (J9l 
thu  wciitem  Turku  wlio  for  at>md  yi^ra  hail  been  decliiung  and  divided  wero  broken  by 
th«j  great  eastern  Turk  conqa^»r  Mercho.  Tluj  follciwinp  p-wMige  from  Ma«udi 
(frairius  D'Or,  I.  '2S9j  supports  the  establiiibmL-Tit  of  Wbit4>  Uiiijka  ur  Mihira  power  in 
TibLt.  Tbo  sotin  of  Amur  (a  gciitTil  phraae  for  Turka)  ralxed  with  tbe  people  of  India. 
They  fouudcd  a  kiiigdom  in  Titet  the  capiul  af  whivh  thuy  calkd  lied. 

'  Euujcloptfdja  Briiannica  Article*  Tibot  and  Tuxkestau. 

*  Both  Ibu  Haukal  aud  Al  Istakhri  (A.n.  9Gt))  call  the  Ba,v  of  Bengalthe  aea of  Tibet. 
Compare  Ui-iuaad's  Abulfeda,  cccUiii.  ;  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Article  Tibet  page 
345.  *  YuIo'b  Cathay,  I.  lixxi.  *  Enoy,  Brit,  China,  646. 

**  Thiarong  besides  apreadiug  the  power  of  Tibut  (he  was  important  enough  to  jmn 
with  Mimiin  tho  aon  of  tbu^Tcat  llarun-ar-Raabid  (a.d.  7t^*j  -  809}  in  a  leagoa  ag^inab 
the  Hiiidua)  brought  many  learatd  Uiudiu  into  Tibet,  bad  Sanskrit  booka  translated, 
aettled  Lamaium,  and  built  m^iiiy  tomplex.  It  is  remarkable  that  (mo  far  as  inscrtptiona 
Hre  read)  the  series  of  Nnkhuuwat  tcmpleji  woft  bognn  daring  Thisrong's  reign  (A.Z>« 
803  -  845).  '  Ynle's  Marco  Fob).,  11,  39  ■  12  j  J»  B.  A.  Soc.  J.  3»5, 

■  Yule  Jour.  R.  A.  S,jc.  (N.  S.)  I.  356. 

■  Compare  Yulu  in  Jour,  U.  A.  S.  (N.  S.)L  355.  Kandahar  in  aonth-west  Afghan]' 
■Un  is  another  vxampia  of  tbo  Kedorite  or  Littl«  Yaecbi  foBdoase  for  giving  to  their 
cotunjcs  thu  uame  of  their  pan>at  country. 
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of  BUTrnger   whites  like  tbo  Chnganjiing  of  Yannan  occor*    san 
the  Anin  or  Honii  whose  name  suggests  the  Hurias    and    whose 
for  silver  urDameuts  at  once  distinguishes   thetii  from  their: 
and   connects    them    with    India.^     Kven  though     these  ti 
Bcceptod  as  contirming  a   posHible  migration   of  HuitAs   and 
Yunnan  and  Anin  a  considerable  gap  remains  betireeu  Aoin   and , 
Three  local  Cnnibodiau  considerations  go  some  way  to  fill  thia 
first  is  thut  unlike  the  Siamese  and  Cochin  Chineso  the    Khme 
strong  weU  made  race   with  very  little  trace  of  the    Mong'oloid, 
langoage  devoid  of  the  intonations  of  other  Indo  Chinese   diale 
■with  the  hair  worn  ^cropped  except  the  top-knot.     The  second  poial 
the   Khraers  claim  a    northern  origin  ;   and  the   third    thai 
architei^tural  remains  similar  to  Nakhonwataro  foand  witliia  Siai 
aboat  sixty  miles  north  of  Angkor.'      One  further  point    has  to 
sidered  :    How    far  is  an  origin   from  Whit«   Uuuas   and     K.et 

agreement  with  the  N<lga  phase  of  Cambodian  worship.      Hiaeu'  

dotnils  of  the  Tarira  Oxus  and  SwAt  yalleys  contain  nothing  so  m 
able  as  tlic  ap])arent  increasve  of  Dragon  worship.  In  those  com 
dragons  are  rarely  mentioned  by  Fa  Hian  in  a-D.  400;  dmffoitfl 
to  have  had  somewhat  more  imp<irtance  in  the  cyet  of  San^-lTimii 
5*20  ;  and  to  Iliuen  Taiang,  the  champion  of  the  Mahaydna  or  Broad 
dragons  are  everywhere  oxplaining  all  misfortunes  eartfaqnaJcc 
and  diseaaes.  linddhiitm  may  be  the  state  religion  but  the 
lies  in  pleasing  the  Dmgon.' 


>  Compare  Yule'*  Marco  Tolo,  1 1.  82-  84. 

*  YuU-  ill  Kncy.  Brit.  Art.  GAmbcxlm.  724,  725,  7-26. 

'  Fb  Hian  (a.i>.  400)  nboab  fift>   tniU-a  norihwest  of  Eananj  found 
(Bent'i   Buddhist   Kocuirla,    I.   40)  uf    which  a  white  eared  drAgon    was    tlie 
The  dnij^n,  he  notes,  gives  i)^a«ontble  showers  and  keeps  off  all  plagues  and  c»l 
At  thi>  end  of  tUa  r&itiH   the  dragon   turns  into   a  little  whit«  eared    serpent 
priests  feed  him.     At   the  dcH-rU-d   Kapilttvustu  in  Tirhiit    Fa    Hian    «ni 
Uiik   and   ill  it  a  ilra^mi  who,  lie  Myt,    constantly  gaards  and   protect* 
}{nddha  nnd  woriihip*  there  night  and  nioriiini?  (Ditto,  1.  W)), 

Sung  Vun   (A.n.  iitll)   uutioc*   (lk-al'»  Huddhi^t    IJooords,   1.69)   in    Sw^    (I 
a  tanic  and  a  temple  with   tifty  pries: s  calU'iI  the  t^-mple  of  the   Vttgm    EL-lJ*  1 
the  Niga  supplies  it  wiih  fumU,     In   an  ither  passage   (Ditto,  H'^)  he   notice* 
a  narrow  land  <ifi  the  l>.>nler  of  I'oitHe  (Farii)  ;i  dni^^on  ha«1  ta'cen  hiii    rendc 
was   stopping  thi>  ra.iii  and  piling  the  snow.     Hiaon  Tsiang  (Uitto,  I.  tiO)   n< 
jn  Kucha,  norlb  uf  ibe  Tariin  river  K>\si  of  the   Bulor  mountains,   the  ."hen    be 
half  drajfon  hursesi  fttid  the  Shell  nioTi  Imlf  dmgi^n  iiion.     In   Aksu,  150  milca 
Kneha.  fierce  ilrugons  mok-st  travellers  with  siormsof  flying  sand  and  jfravel  (I>il 
the  ln)t  lai<e  or  Johai,   100  miles  north-east  of  Aksn,   is  jcuBtly  iiihahitod   by 
and  flhli ;  Bi-alv  inoDiitera  riitetothe  surface  and  travellers  pray  to  them  (Ditto,  : 
Arhni  [pnge  ()3j  prays  that  he  in  ly  become  a  Ntigarija.     He  becomes  a  NA(;»t 
the  real   Nuj^araii,  takes   his  palace,  attaches  the  N&gas  to  him,  and  raise*   wij 
t4smpestB ;  Kani:>hka  conies  a)^inst  him  and  the  Arhat  takes  the  form  of  a  BrihmS 
knocks  down   Kani&hka'a    towers.      A  great    meritfLime    burets   from     Kanlsl 
ahouldera  and  the  Drehinan  Nti^^'^j*  apologises.     His  eril  nnd  passionate   spi: 
fruit  of  evil  deoila  in  a  former  birth,  had  inaue  the  Ariiat  pray  to  lj>'  a   Njigari 
clouds  gathered  tlw  monks  knew  that   the  N4gartkja  meant   niisihief.     The 
gong    was  beaten  and  the  Nagar&ja  |^»acitiod  (or  scared)    Ditto,  64  -  W.     Hi 
powerful   brutes,   elontl-riding   wind-driving   water-walking  brut<-!>,   t>tiU  onlyV 
The  account  of  the   K^ga  or  dragon  of  JelalAb.id    (in  Kaml>4>jia)  is  «zceltoBf 
Buddha's  time- the  dragon  had  been  Buddha's  inLlkinan,     He  lost  his  temi 
flowers  at  the  Dragon's  cave,  pniyed  he  might  become  a  dragon,  and  leaped  a% 
cliff.     He  laid  the  country  waste  and  did  so  much   hnrm   that  Tathikg,it-i  (or 
converted  him.     Tbo  NAga  asked  Buddha  to  take  his  eavo.     Buddha  said  No. 
leave  my  shadow.     If  you  get  angry  look  at  my  shadow  and  it  will  quiet  you  4 


Thia  BppareTit  increased  importanco  of  di-flgon  or  N%a  worB^ip  in 
lortli-weat  India  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  ceiitariee  may  have  been  due 
partly  to  the  decline  of  the  earlier  Bniddhisoi  partly  to  the  genial  wonder- 
loving  temper  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  Still  eo  marked  an  inccease  makes  it 
probable  that  with  some  of  the  great  fifth  and  sixth  centnry  conquerorH  ol 
Baktria  Kibui  and  the  Panjiib,  of  whom  a  trace  may  remain  in  the  anake- 
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&4),  Anotlier  typical  dragon  is  Apallla  of  the  ?wAt  river  (Ditto,  68).  In  the  time  «f 
Ka^yapu  Budiilm  ApalAla  waa  a  weuver  of  spelb  named  Gangi.  Qnngl'g  spellH  kept 
the  dragon* quiet  and  saved  the  crapa.  But  the  people  were  thankless  and  paid  no  tithes. 
May  1  be  born  a  dragou,  curst.'d  Gangi,  poiuonnua  and  rninous.  He  wag  born  the 
dragon  of  the  Swit  valley,  ApaUk,  who  belched  forth  a  salt  stream  nnd  Imrned  the 
crops.  The  mi n  of  the  fair  and  pious  valley  of  Svtr^lt  reached  i^akja'g  (Muddha'fl) 
can.  He  passed  to  MangalA  atid  bent  tlio  mountain  side  with  Inilra'ii  mace.  Apali.Ia 
CJinie  forth  was  lectured  and  conFcrted.  He  agTe^eil  to  do  na  wore  tniscliicf  on 
condition  that  once  in  twtilve  yoiira  he  might  rain  the  cropa.  (Ditto,  122.)  In  a  lake 
about  H«ven  miles  west  of  Taksha^ilef,  aspot  dear  to  the  exiletl  Kamhojan,  lived  EHpntra 
the  Nf^^r^ja,  a  Bhiksbu  or  BDcetic  who  in  a  former  life  hati  destroyed  a  tree.  When 
the  crops  wanted  rain  or  fair  weather,  the  Shamans  or  medifine-inen  k-d  the  ptopio  to 
pray  at  Eldpatra's  tanlt  {page  137).  I"  Kashmir,  perhaps  the  place  of  halt  of  the 
Kambojan  in  his  conqueata  eastwards,  in  old  tiweji  the  coinitry  was  a  dragon  lake.* 
Modhyantika  drove  out  the  waters  bat  left  cue  small  part  as  a  hou«e  for  the  N%a 
king  (I.  150).  What  sense  have  these  tales  ?  In  a  hilly  land  where  the  people  lire  in 
valleys  the  river  ia  at  oncje  the  inott  whimsical  and  the  most  dangerous  force.  Tew 
seasons  pass  in  which  the  river  does  not  either  damagB  W'ith  its  fluods  or  with  ita 
failure  and  at  times  glaciers  and  landslips  «t»p  the  entire  flow  nnd  the  valley  ia 
ruined,  ijo  great  and  ao  stninge  an  evil  ai  the  complete  drying  of  h  river  most  be 
the  result  of  some  one's  will,  of  some  one's  tt-mper.  The  Dragon  is  angry  he  wants  a 
sacrifice.  Agnin  the  river  pondo  into  a  lake,  the  lake  tops  the  earth  hank  and  nishea 
in  a  flood  worrting  as  only  ft  dragon  can  waste.  For  generations  after  so  awful  a 
proof  of  power  all  doubts  regarding  dragons  are  dead.  (Compare  Drew's  Cashmere 
and  Jummoo,  4I4-4'2U)  In  India  the  Chinese  dragon  tvimb  intoa  cohra.  In  Gitna 
the  cobm  is  unknown:  in  India  than  the  cobra  no  power  is  more  dreaded.  How  can 
the  tnighty  unwifkly  dragon  be  the  little  Mient  cobra.  How  not  ?  Can  the  dragon  be 
worthipfal  if  he  is  unable  to  change  his  shape.  To  the  i^pirit  not  to  the  form  is  worship 
due.  Again  the  worshipped  dragon  beeomes  the  gnardian.  The  great  earth  Bodhi- 
■attva  tiansforms  himBelf  into  a  N^igarilja  and  dwells  in  lake  Anaratapta  whose  flotv 
of  coot  water  enriches  the  world  (Diiddbist  Keconls,  IT.  11 ),  In  a  fane  in  Swdt  Buddha 
takes  the  form  of  a  drigon  and  the  people  live  on  him  (125),  A  pestilence  wasted  Sw^U 
Buddha  becomes  the  ierpeiit  Suma,  all  who  taste  his  flesh  are  healc<l  of  the  plajrue  (1*26). 
A  Naga  maiden,  who  for  her  .sins  has  been  born  in  serpent  »hapc  and  lives  in  a  pool, 
loves  Buddha  who  was  then  a  ^kya  chief.  Buddha's  merit  regains  for  the  girl  her  lost 
hunlaji  form.  Ue  goes  into  the  pool  slays  the  girl's  snake-tin  and  marries  her.  Kot  even 
by  marriage  with  the  S'akya  is  her  serpent  spirit  driven  out  of  the  maiden.  At  night  from 
her  bead  issues  a  ninecrested  Nrfga.  t?'akya  strikes  off  the  nine  crests  and  ever  since 
tliat  blow  the  royal  family  has  suffered  from  headaches  (132).  This  last  talc  shows  how 
Buddhism  works  on  the  cijarner  and  fiercer  tribes  who  accept  ita  teaching.  The  converts 
ris*?  to  be  men  though  a  snake-hewl  may  ixjep  out  to  show  that  not  all  of  the  old  leaven  is 
dead.  In  other  stories  Buddha  as  the  sacramental  snake  shows  the  moral  advance  in 
BuddMsm.  from  Rend  to  gturdlnn  wurbhip.  The  rest  of  the  tales  illustrate  the  corre- 
sponding intollectual  progress  from  force  worship  to  nmn,  that  is  mind,  worship.  The  water 
force  sometime*  kindly  ami  turiching  Eometiuies  Scice  and  wasting  becomes  a 
Bodhisattva  always  kindly  though  his  guodwill  may  have  to  give  way  to  the  rage  of  evil 
powers.  So  BrithTtianism  turns  Ndriyaua  the  sea  into  Aiva  or  ^'omnAt.h  the  sea  mlcr. 
In  this  as  in  other  phases  religion  pass«g  from  the  worship  of  the  forces  of  Nature  to 
which  in  bis  beginnings  man  has  to  bow  to  the  worship  of  Man  or  conaciona  Mind 
whose  growth  in  skill  and  in  knowledge  has  made  him  the  Lord  of  the  forces.  Thcae 
higher  ideals  are  to  a  great  extent  a  veneer.  The  Bnddhist  evangelist  may  dry  the  lake  ; 
be  la  careful  to  leave  a  pool  for  tlie  Nilgnrftja.  In  times  of  trouble  among  the  fierce 
atmggles  of  pioneers  and  settlers  the  spirit  of  Bnddha  withdraws  and  leaves  the  empty 
shrine  to  the  earlier  and  the  more  immortal  spirit  of  Force,  the  N^garija  who  has  liv^ 
on  la  the  pool  which  for  the  sake  of  peace  Buddlia  refrained  from  drying. 

'Kashmir  hns  still  a  trace    of  OaniiliAra.     Coirparti  (Eii«y.  Brit.  Art.  Kashmir 
p»qv  la  :  The  rtof  i  ol  Kisbmlr  irs  Oandhinu,  Khaau,  and  Daradan. 
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wnmhipping  NagaB  and  Takkae  of  the  Kamaon  and  GhurbmU  luBi.  (W 

Dragon  wao  the  chief  object  of  worsliip.     Temple   remain*  show  tku : 

serentb  and  eighth  centarj  mlers  of  Kashmir,  with  a  knowlwlgpe  o(rU«i.. 

arohitectnre  probably  bronght  from  bejond  the  Indufl,  were  Nagi»  worstp- 

per«,'     Tho  fact  that  the  ninth  contOry  revision  of    religion  in  Tibet  iiv 

Toainlj  from    Kashmir   and  that  among   tho   eightoen    chief  gods  «4  tk 

reformed   faith    tho  gi-eat   Serpent   had  a  plac-e    favoups   tlio   view  liii.' 

throngh  Tilxt  piinsed  the  schemo  and  the  classii;  dfjtaila    of  the  KmIul- 

Nnga  templcH    whi<-h  in  g.-eater  -wealth   and    gplundoar    are 

the  Xbkhonwat  of  Angkor  in  i'ambodia.'     It  is  ti-uo  thai   tho 

of   tho   great  temple  to  N4ga  woiehip  before  tlie  Siame«4}  priests 

•with  statu  OB  of  Bnddha  is  questioned  b«)th  by    Licnt.  Garnier  and 

H.  Yule.-'     In  spite  of  thL*    objertion  and    though    some    of  the 

have  bepn  Ruddhist  from  the  first,    it   is   dilticaJt    to   rirfuse 

to  Mr.  FergUBBon's   conclasions  tlmt  in  the   groat   N^khou.    aJl 

liaddhiara  are  additions.      The   local  couditious  and  tho  woi-vhipfnl 

Sap  lake  favour  this  conclusion.     What  holier  dragon  site  can  W  imt 

than  the  great  lake  Tale  Sap,  100  milts  by  3U,  joined  to  tho  river  M 

by   a  huge   natnifil   diannel   which  of  itwelf  cmptits  Ihe  lake  in  the  <iij 

season  and  i-efiUs  it  daring  the  rains  giving  a  water  harvest  of  fish 

as  a  laiad  harvest  of  gmin.     What  more  typical  work    of   the  di 

guardian  water  lord.     Again  not  far  off  betwen  Angkor  and  Tuoaia 

the  head-qufti-ters  of  the  dragon  as  tho  unsquared  fiend.       In  CaiTSJi 

days  west  of  the  city  of  Yachi  ilarco  Polo   (A.t).  12l>0)    found   a  lasd^ 

.snakes  and  great  serpents  ten  paces  in    length  with    very    great  hi'«k 

eyes  bigger  than  a  loaf  of  bread,  months  garni&hcd  with  poiwt^'d  teeth  tbit 

to  swallow  a  man   whole,    two  fore-legs   with  claws  fi.ir   fott    and   budkt 

equal  in  bulk  to  a  gix'ut  cask.     He  adds  :  '  These  serpeots  duvoar  the  cob 

of  lions  aud  bears  without  the  t^ireaud  flam  being  able  to  pi^evont  it.    laieti 

if  they  catch   the  big  ones   they  devour  them  too  :  no  ont?  can  make  wj 

resistance.     Every  man  and  bt^st  stands  in  fear  and  trembling  of  thftb 

Even  in  these  fiend  dmgons  whs  the   sacramental  guardian  clemotit.    Tl» 

gall  from  their  inside  h'.-uled  the  hire  of  a  mad  dog,  delivered  a  wumaa  ts 

'hard  labour,  and  cured  itih  or  it  might  bo  worse.     Moreover,  he  ooncladrt* 

tho  flesh  of  thise  serpents  is  excelleut  eating  and  toothsome.* 


f 


'  Mr.  FcrguMon  (Architecture,  219)  places  tho  Kiahiiilr  temple.*  between  A.D.  GOO  aid 
1200  and  allots  Milrtand  the  pn-ateat  tu  about  A.d.  7£0.  The  cUaaicml  eimxMBt,  k 
Mya,  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  ihaft*  are  tlnttnt  UrtTian  Doric  probably  takaa  ftoaiy 
Oaadh&ra  tnona«terips  of  tho  foiinh  and  fifth  ceniories.  Forgnuaon  waa  aatiafled  (IWH 
2b9)  that  thu  rtliifion  of  the  hnildtTs  of  the  KiUhmir  temples  w»*  Niga  worshipt.  Is 
Cambodia  the  Br&binan  remains  wen;  like  thofic  of  Java  (Ditto,  667).  But  the  connertto* 
between  the  Nakfaonwat  leries  and  the  Kinhuiirtomple!!  was  unmittakeable  (I>!- 
665).  Nikgaworahip  was  the  object  of  both  (Ditto,  t)77-679}.  Imperfect  inr. 
forced  Ferguaaon  to  date  the  Nakhonwat  not  rarlier  than  the  thirteenth  century  (Ditui,  ;u). 
879).  Theevidcneo  of  the  inxcriptionn  which  (.1.  A».  f'et.  VI.  Tom.  XIX.  pag«  1*0)  bring* 
back  the  date  of  thii  the  latest  of  a  long  series  of  temples  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  centarits 
adds  greatly  to  the  pro hahUity  of  sume  direct  connection  betwi>eu  the  baildera  of  tlw 
Mirtand  shrine  in  Kishmir  and  of  the  great  Nakhouwat  temple  at  Angkor. 

'  Enry.  Drit.  Art. Tibet,  544.  >  Kncy.  Brit.  Art.  Cambodia. 

*  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  II.  46,  47. 
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Tbr  earliest  Arab  r©fo»ence  to  Gnjarit  irW  the  raerehant  Suhimdn  '  A  l>, 
851  (a.h.  237).  Other  Arab  accoantfi  follow  up  to  a.d.  1263,  a  period  of 
over  foTir  centuries.  Snlaimun  dencribes  Jorz  or  Gnjarit  as  bordering  on 
the  kingdom  of  the  Balh^ra  (a.d.  743-974)  and  ae  forming  a  tongne  of 
land,  rich  in  horson  and  camelij  and  said  to  have  "  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  exchanges  being  can-ied  on  bj  means  of  these  metals  in  dast." 

Al  Biiddari^  (a.p.  892)  states  that  the  first  IsUmic  expedition  to  India 
was  the  one  de«patcbod  agaiuat  Tdnii*  (Th4lia)  by  Usm^n,  son  of  Al-A«i 
the  Tbakafi,  who  in  the  fifteenth  yew  of  the  Hijrah  (a.d.  636)  was  appointed 
governor  of  Bahrein  and  Umin  (the  Persian  Gulf)  by  the  second  Khnltfah 
TImar,  the  son  of  Khattib.  On  the  retom  of  the  expedition,  in  reply  to 
his  governor's  despatch,  the  Khallfah  Umw  is  said  to  have  written  :  *  "  Oh 
brother  of  Thfikif,  thou  hast  placed  the  worm  in  the  wood,  but  by  All^h,  had 
any  of  my  men  been  slain,  I  wonld  have  taken  an  eqnal  nambor  from  thy 
tribe."  In  spite  of*  thie  throat  UsmAn's  brother  Hakam,  who  was  deputed 
by  the  governjr  to  the  charge  of  Bahrein,  despat'Ched  a  force  to  Biruz* 
(Broach).     Al  Biliduri  does  not  record  the  resalt  of  this  expedition,  bat 
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>  Oontribnt«d  by  Khin  .S&heb  FkElalUh  Latfulltfti  P&ridi  of  Sunt 

*  Thi«  accoani  which  ia  in  two  pftrti  is  nami'd  SilsilAt-nt-Tawdrikb,  tli&t  is  tb«  Chain 
of  History.  The  firtt  part  was  written  in  A,d.  851-62  by  Sulaimdn  and  hu  the  advantaf^ 
of  being  the  work  of  a  traveller  who  himgelf  knew  the  countriea  he  rteorribcs.  Tha 
■ccond  part  was  writtiin  by  Abu  Zeid-al-Haun  of  Sirif  on  the  Persian  Oulf  abont  sixty 
years  after  Sulaimdn's  accotmt.  Thoa^h  Aba  Zeid  itever  visited  India,  he  made  it  hii 
DujiiueBs  to  read  and  queation  travellers  who  liad  beoa  in  India.  Abal  Hasan-el-Maiddi 
(A.D.  915-943)  who  met  him  at  Basrah  is  said  to  bare  imparted  to  and  derived  much 
information  from  Aba  Zeid.     Sir  Henry  Elliot's  History  of  India,  I.  'J. 

'  Ahmed  bin  Yah}&,  ilirnamed  Aba  Jaifar  and  called  BilAduri  or  Billsuri  from  hit 
addiction  to  the  electuary  of  the  Malaocab«ui(6i/<^ur  ,  jib  )  or  anacardium,  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  of  the  Ohristian  era  at  the  court  of  Al-UnUwakkil  the- 
AbbAai,  as  an  instructor  to  one  of  the  royal  prince*.  He  died  A.H.  879  (a.i>,  R9t2-93). 
Hl«  work  i«  styled  tlie  Fntdb-ul-BciWAn  The  Conquest  of  Countries,  He  did  not  visit 
Bindh,  but  was  in  personaT  communication  with  men  who  had  travelled  far  and  wide. 

<  Hir  Henry  Elliot's  History  of  lud^  I.  115-118. 

*TIie  reason  of  Omar's  dislike  for  India  is  described  by  Al  Masildi  (Munij  Arabic  Teit» 
Cairo  Edition,  III.  16ft-171),  to  have  originated  from  the  deacription  of  th«  country  by 
a  philoaopher  to  whom  Omar  had  referred  on  ttie  first  spread  of  Islim  in  his  reign.  The 
phitoaopher  said :  India  is  a  distant  And  remote  land  peopled  by  rebcHious  inftd«te. 
Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Kadeaiah  (A.D.  636)  when  wmding  out  Ctbah,  his  first 

rivemor  to  the  newly -fooiided  camp'town  of  Banah  Umar  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
am  sending  thee  to  the  land  of  Al-Hind  (India)  as  governor.  Keracmber  it  i«  a 
ieU  ol  the  fields  of  the  enemy.  The  third  Kbalifah  UsmafQ  (a.d.  643-655)  ordered 
hia  govnaoT  of  Ir&k  to  depute  a  special  oflicer  to  visit  India  and*  wait  upon  th« 
KliaTifah  to  report  his  opinion  o(  that  cowntry.  His  report  of  India  waa  not 
encourvf ing.  He  said  :  Its  water  \»  scarce,  its  fmits  are  poor,  and  it«  robbers  bold.  If 
ih«  trc*p»  sent  th«r«  are  few  they  will  be  slain  ;  if  many  th«y  will  starve.  (AKBilMiiri  in 
ElHut,  LUG.)  f  Bir  H.  EUiot'i  History  of  ludia,  1.  1 1«. 
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Arab 
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mentioiiH  iv  more  Buccoeefnl  one  to  DebftI  at  the  montli  of  the  Iiu^iu 
by  Hakam  ttnder  the  comniftnd  of  bis  bi'other  Mogbaira.  On  the  *lfl 
of  hiB  ancle  Al-Hajjdj  (a-D.  714;  ii.  95)  Mohammad  the  son  of 
the  Arab  conqueror  of  Sindh.  is  miid  to  have  made  pence  with  tlie  h 
anta  of  Sarast  or  KAthiiviid  with  whom  he  Btat«B  the  people  of 
that  ia  Bet  to  the  north  of  Dwdrka  were  then  at  war.  Al  I3il  jLilori  dewrplw 
the  BAtift  men  as  Meds  Boafarers  and  pirates.  In  the  reign  of  Hwhia 
(a»d.  724)  Junnaid,  son  of  Abdnr  Rahman  Al  Mnrri,  who  wa«  *^point«l » 
the  frontier  of  Sindh  la  stated  to  have  conquered  Jars*  (Gi^arit)  t&d 
Birds  (Broach).*  A  more  permanent  result  followed  a  gremt  «xp«diaeB 
from  Mansdrah  in  Sindh.  This  result  wae  the.  overthro  w,  from  which  it 
never  recovered,  of  the  great  seaport  and  capitaj  of  Vala  or  VulahlitJ 
Al  Bil^nri's  next  mention*  of  GojarAt  is  in  connection  ■with  t'  4 

of  SindAn  in  Kachh  and  the  founding  there  of  a.J£mA  moeqae  1 
of  Mahan  in  the  reign  of  the  Abbisi  Khalifah  Al  Manitiu    (a.oC  &  J 
the  son  of  the  famous  HAriin-nr-Rashid.     After  Fazl'a    death    1 
Mnhammad  sailed  with  sixty  vessels  against  the  Mods  of    Ilihd.   <?  . 
Irfili*  apparently  Malia  in  noHh  KAtbiAvM  after  a  great  sla'uprht* 
Meds  and  retamed  to  SindAn. 

The   dissension   between  Muhammad  and  his   brother   Mahan,  wn)  i: 
Muhammad's  abaence  had  nsar|:)ed  his  authority  at  Sindan,  re-eetabhJwJ 
the   power   of  the   Hindus.     The   Hindus   however,    adda    Al    BiJidni 
spared   the  assembly  mosque  in  which  for  long  the   Musalnsins  ni»4  *• 
offer  their  Friday  prayers."  Ibni  KhurdAdboh  (ad.  912  ;  u.  300)  err'  ■' 
enumerates  Baruh  and  Sindin  (Broach  and   Sindiin)  as  cities   of  ^ 
The  king  of  Jnzr  he  describes  as  the  fourth  Indian  BovertigTi.      At . 
to  Al  MasiSdi  ®  (a. P.  915)  the  country  of  the  Balhiras  or  Rashtrakot; 
743-974),  which  is  also  called  the  conntn'  of  Kumkar  (Konkau), 
on  one  side  to  the  attacks  of  the  king  of  Jnzr  (Gujarat)  a   priiKO   . 
many  horses-and  camek  and  troops  who  does  not  think  any  ki 
equal  to  him  except  the  king  of  Babal  (Babyfou).     He  prides  L    _ 
holds  himself  high  above  all  other  kings  and  owns  many   clcpban' 
hates  Musalmins.     Kin  country  ia  on  a  tongue  of  land,  and  there  nr 
and  silver  mines  in  it,  in  which  trade  is  carried  on.     Al  Istakhrt  •  ( i ; 
A.i>.  951)  gives  an  itinerary  in  which  he  'shows  the  distaaco    bcit^ <.<:.. 


'  Sir  H.  Elliot  (Hiit.  of  India)  tmnslitoratc«  this  as  Bdaia,  But  neither  Btf»ea  wr 
hii  oUiL'T  supposition  (Note  4  Ditto)  Budha  •eem  to  havo  any  scdms.     The   oris''"-^'    ' 

SrobaWy  Sdtiak,  a  form  in  which  other  Arab  historian*  and  geographors  also  a: 
iaet,  the  renidcnco  of  the  notorions  Bawtrij  who  are  refernd  to  a  little  tarllui 
•eafarcri*  and  pirates.     Ditto,  I.  123. 

*  This  iniportftnt  cxpiHlition  extended  to  Tljjain.  Details  Above  page  109  vtA 
also  under  Bhkimil.  Kaid«  by  sea  from  Sindh  wi-rc  rcpeatwf  in  4.D.  758.  ~6f\,  7.'>5.  adiI 
pcrlmpft  A.ix  b30,  Rcinand'sFrapmi'iil!),  212.  See  AbovD  Bhngvialil'e  Early  WxHarj 
pace  96  note  3.  »  Details  Above  pages  94-96. 

*  Hr  Henry  Elliot's  History  of  India,  I.  I'Ja. 

*  Sir  Henry-  Elliot  (History  of  India,  I.  129)  calls  it  KilUri  though  (Ditto  note  3)  1m 
•ays  the  l<-xt  luw  MAH.  •  Sir  H.  EUinl's  Hihtory  of  India.  I.  129. 

'  Ibni  Kburdadbah  a  Musalmdn  of  Magian  descent  as  his  name  signifie*,  cli«id  fl.  300 
(A.D.  012).  He  held  lilgb  office  under  the  AbbtUi  Khalifahs  at  Bagbd&d  (KUiot**  HlHory 
»>f  India,  I.  13). 

"  Abul  Hiigan  Al  Masudi,  a  native' of  Baghddd,  who  -visited  India  abont  A.D.  01 S  and 
wrote  his  "  iMf>a<lows  of  fjold  "  (MurUj  iiz -zalmb)  about  a.d.  950-61  and  died  a.d.  dM 
in  Egypt.     (Sir  Henry  Elliot's  History  of  India,  I.  2.'t-2o.) 

*  Abu  Is-hAk  Al  Ist&khri,  a  native  (as  hi*  cognomen  signifies)  of  Pcrsepolis  who 
flonrished  aboot  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  and  wrote  his  Dock  of  Climes  (^tA)>ul 
Ak&Uin)  abont  a.b.  340  (A,D.  951).     Elliot's  Uiitorj  of  India,  I.  26. 


MfiTiBurtih  and  Kamhal '  (AnliilwAra)  to  be  eight  days'  jonrnoy ;  from 
K4iiilia!  to  Kambaya  (Cambay)  fourdijyB;  from  Karabdya  to  the  sea 
about  tsTO  farasanjji  that  is  between  seven  and  eight  milea  "^ ;  from  Kani- 
b<iya  to  Surabaya  ^  pt'rhaps  Surabira  the  Snrat  river  mouth  wliich  ia  half 
a  farasang  (between  1^  and  two  miles)  from  the  Bca,  about  four  days. 
Ho  places  five  days  between  Surabiya  (Surat)  and  Sindiin  (St.  Jobu 
ntjar  Daman)  and  a  like  distance  between  Sindin  and  Saimur  (Chewal 
or  Cheul)  tbiity  miles  south  of  Bombay,  Ibni  Hankal*  (h,  306  ;  a.d.  91G') 
onumoratefl*  (FdmJial) "  (Anhilwara),  Kambtiya  (Cambay),  SurbirAh 
(Sarat),  Sindin  (Daman),  and  Saimur  (Cheul)  aa  cities  of  Al  Hind 
(India),  as  opposed  to  As  Sindh  or  the  Indus  valley.  Prom  Karabiiya  to 
Saimur,  he  writes,  ia  the  land  of  the  Balhiira,  which  is  in  the  poseesgiou 
of  BPveral  kings."  Ibni  Hankal  describes  the  land,  between  Kiimhal 
(Auhilwiira)  and  Kambaya  tCanibay),  and  Bania  three  days'  journey 
fropi  MauBUmh  as  desert,"  and  between  Kambaya  and  Saimtir  aa  thickly 
covered  with  villages.  Al  BlrlJni,''  in  his  famous  Indica  about  A.D.  1030-31 
,      writes  :  ?rom  Kanauj,  travelling  south-west  you  come  to  Asi,  a  distance 

»'of  eighteen /tir*nA;/i* '*^  that  ia  of  seventy  two  miles;  to  Sahita  17  farsakhs 
tfT  sisty-eight  milea ;  to  Chandra  18  Jaraakhs  or  seventy-two  miles ;  to 
Riijauri  MiiMn Jaraakhs f)T  sixty  miles;  and  to  Nardna  (near  Jaipur)  the 
foi-mer  capital  of  Gujarat,  IB  farsakhs  or  seventy-two  miles.  Ndrana  ho 
adds  was  destroyed  and  the  capital  transferred  to  another  town  on  the 
frontiLT.  F«)m  Nirilna  at  a  distance  of  60  jarsaJchs  or  240  miles  south- 
west lies  Anhilwdra,  and  thence  to  SomnAth  on  the  sea  is  fifty  fartakhs 
or  'JIOO  miles. .  From  Auhilwira,  paaaing  south  is  Ldrdes  M'ith  its  capitaU 
Bihmch  (Broach)    and   Bahanjur^''^   (R4ndir)   forty-two  farsakha   (168 


I 


'  See  AppviidlK  A.  Vc>1uuil'  I.  Sir  llonry  Elliot's  History  of  India. 

'  Elliot's  History  of  India,  394,  where  Sir  Henry  Elliot  caljjnlatca  a  partnng  or 
Jiirstinff  (AnAiie  fargai:fil  to  be  ii^  itiile.s,  Al  BIriini,  however,  couQts  four  Jtroh  or  milgi 
to  n/'tr/»tkh,     Saplmu'B  Al  Binini  Arabic  Text,  eliapttr  18  paj^e  97. 

'  Sir  Henry  Elliot  (History  of  India,  I.  4Q'.i}  Jocale*  Surabdya  somewlicre  near  Sunt. 
The  mouth  of  the  TiVpti  is  still  known  in  Surat  ag  the  Bin. 

*  Ibni  Huukal  (Mahammiul  Ahul  Kii.»in])  a  native  of  BaghdAd,  left  that  city  ki 
TI.  331  (A.O;  94.3J,  retarned  to  it  H.  358  (A.ti.  908),  and  flmshed  his  work  about  H.  366 
(A.D.  i)Hi].     t>ir  Henry  Elliot's  History  nf  India.  I.  31.  •  Klliot,  1.34. 

*  ."-ir  Henry  SlUiot  (HiKtory  of  India,  I.  303)  rorreftly  takes  Filmhal  to  be  a  mil- 
reading  f«r  Aiihul  that  ia  AidiilwAra.  Al  Biriini  (A.n.  1)70-1031))  nsos  the  nams 
Anliilwitra  without  any  Arab  pceuliarity  of  tniiislittTatiori  or  pruuutteiation.  tiich&u'* 
Arabic  Text,  100.  Al  Idrisi  (end  of  the  eleventh  century)  styles  Anhilwdra 
"  Mahrwdra"  (Elliot,  I,  84)  an  e(|ually  well  known  uatnc. 

'  Hir  Henry  EUiot'tt  History  of  ludia,  I.  34, 

*  M,  GiWeraeiiter's  Latin  translation  of  Ibni  Haukal'a  A»hk(U-uI-Blldd  (S-ir  Henry 
Elliot's  History  of  India,  I.  39). 

*  Aim  Ritidii  Al  Binini  wai  a  i.ative  of  Baikh  in  Central  Asia.  Ho  aecompaTjied 
Mahmud  uf  (ilmzni  to  India  in  his  e.ipedltions  and  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
Ston«krit..  His  aequuituutice  with  this  lan^iage  and  ttreek  ami  Iiis  love  of  cm]uiry  and 
rcaeareh  to^;<.'ther  with  his  fairnemtt  and  impartiality,  make  his  Indii:a  a  ino«t  vafuablo 
contribution  to  our  infurniation  on  India  in  the  einl  of  tlietonth  wid  be^iiDliii;  of  tho 
eleventh  eenlurii-s.  He  finished  his  work  aft«r  the  death  ef  his  jiatrou  in  A.D.  1030-31. 
fciee  S.vhnn'»  Pref.ice  to  the  AmWc  Text  of  the  Indlea,  ix. 

"•  Al  BiiiiQi  Mikes  his,/f/i ;I(/Ta  of  fmir  mile*      Sachft«»'»  Arabic  Tejrt,  ^7. 

'^  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  tmuslation  and  transliteration  of  Uahanjiir  (History  of  Ind!», 
1.  Gi)  are,  be  it  eaid  with  all  respoct  to  tho  memory  of  that  pn'at  scholar,  inaccurate. 
He  oiinnot  mc»ke  anythiu;ji)f  the  wnnl  (note  3)  while  in  the  Arabic  TeJit  of  .Sachau  (poga 
111:.))  the  tirist  letter  is  a  plain   . -ar  and  not  j=</.     From  tho  context  also  the  aucient 

town  of  Clndir  iiccnis  to  be  meant.     It  is  phunly  written  (.  j^^jui )  Rahanjiir  and  ii 

very  likeljt  the  copyists  udstakc  for  tho^vcry  tlmila*  form  jj  jJji  ■  or  R4li>iidiir, 
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milcfl).  Tbeoe  be  states  are  on  ibe  ebore  of  the  sea  to  the  CMt  of  Ti« 
(tbe  modei-n  Thina).  ^  After  dwcribing  the  couet  of  Makria  till  iti 
reaches  Debal  ^  (Karichi  or  Thatta)  Aba  Rihin  conxem  to  the  ooMtt  d 
Kachb'  aud  Somndth,  tbe  population  of  wbicfa  he  calls  th9  Bfe«M 
because,  he  says,  they  conunit  their  piratical  depredations  in  boats  calU 
Baink^  He  gives  the  distance  *  between  Debal  (Karachi  or  Tbatta)  wd 
Kacbh  the  country  that  yields  mukl  (gum  or  myrrb)  •  and  bddrud  (bdEs) 
as  six  faraakhs  (24  miles)  ;  to  Somndth  (from  Debal)  fonrtetsn  (56  milfli); 


six  ^;  to  Tina  (from  Sopira)  five.  RaHhid-ad-d(n  in  bJs  tnuitlMMi 
(A.D.  1310)  of  Al  BinSni  (A.D.  970-1081)  Btat«-B»that  be/ond  Qvmk 
are  Konkan  and  Tdna.  He  calls  T^nah  the  chief  town  of  tbe  Koaii 
and  mentions  the  forest  of  the  Dings  &s  the  habitat  of  tha  «AarM  ■ 
animal  resembling  the  baffalo,  but  larger  than  a  rhinoceroa,  wHfc  • 
snuJl  tmnk  and  two  big  horns  with  which  it  attacks  and  deitroys  tk 
elephant.  Al  Idi'lsi,*"  writing  about  the  end  of  the  aleventli  eeatcr; 
but  with  tenth  century  materials,  places  ^*  in  the  BOventh  section  of  tk 
second  olimate,  the  Gujarat  tow;ttB  of  Mamhsl  (Anhilw4ra),  KanUn 
(Cambay),  Subdra  (Apparently  Surab4ra  or  Snrat),  SindAn  **  (SanjiiBil 
Thina).  and  Saimur  (Cbewal  or  Cbeul).  He  adds,  probably  qaotiif 
from  Al  Jauhari  (a.d.  9bO),  that  Nahrwira  is  governed  by  a  gre^t  prinet 
who  bears  tlie  title  of  Baihara  who  owns  thh  whole  country  fwn 
NabrwAra  to  Saimur.  He  ranks  tbe  king  of  Jnar  fourth  among  Indio 
potentates.  The  country  from  Debal  to  KambAya  (KarAchi  to  Camfasv) 
he  describes"  as  "  nothing  but  a  marine  strand  without  ImbitiitioDB  ami 
almost  without  water,  and  impasaablo  for  travellei-s."  '*  The  sitaatioaof 
Mdmhal  (Auhilwdra)  he  gives  as  between  Sindh  and  Hind.  Ho  aotictf 
the  Mods  as  Miinds  ^^  grazing  thedr  flocks  to  within  a  short  diBtanc*  of 


'  Kachftu's  Arnbic  Text  of  Al  BJnSni,  98  mmI  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  Hiatory  of  tn<li««  I.  CI. 

*  Elphiagtonv'i  iiUtory  of  Indu.  B<x>k  V.  Ch8|>h'r  I.  2ti3  Note  2^3  (John  Murray '•  )W 
Kdiliou)  an  ilic  authority  of  Cajit^in  MAi-Munlu  nnd  C«pfauti  Alcxauder  Bume*  iodiiiB 
tvtiw  opiinun  tbat  Debal  was  somewhere  near  the  site  of  the  modern  Karichi. 

*  fciir  Henry  Elliut't  History  of  India,  1.  65,  8achau's  Text  of  Al  Biniiii,  chapter  IS 
t»age  10?, 

*  Al  Bilrtduri  u»e«  the  word  Barija  for  a  gtrong  built  war  vesael,  ^ir  Henry  RllSot 
derives  the  B'ord  from  the  Arabic  ami  ({iveit  an  inUresting  note  on  the  aabjert  in  iia* 
AppciKtii  I.  59V.  Tfao  word  is  ttill  lued  in  iliiidustAni  ui  becbt  {  \  5^  )  to  signify  ■ 
bimt  or  bark.  *  Karhaa's  Arabic  Text,  lOti, 

'Accordinp  to  Rlc-hardaon  (Arabic  Dictionary  voce'cr*^  rayrrh)  ihoujjh  ivodcrgd 
futu  by  M  traimlatori«.  Ai'corditig  to  the  Malhztin  the  word  m^kl  (Unla  cmjritiil 
is  Balsatnixleodroa  aud  B&dnid  the  corra|)tion  of  Bi/rnz  (L'nlu  birota)  ia  balMUa  or 
bcioar,  ^  Sachau's  Arabic  Text  papc  90  rhapi€r  18. 

*  After  giving  tbe  distance*  in  days  or  journeys  the  Test  (pag«  lO^  ^'arhau'a  T«xt  of 
Al  Binliu)  does  not  particularise  the  diatanres  of  the  places  that  follow  in  journey*  «r 
fartatht.  »  Elliot's  History  of  Indio,  I.  67. 

*"  Abu  Ahdallab  Muhammad  Al  Idriti,  a  native  of  Ceuta  in  Morocco  and  deaModcd 
from  the  royal  family  of  tbe  IdrUis  of  that  country,  settled  at  the  cooit  of  Roger  IL 
of  Sicily,  where  and  at  whose  deeire  be  wrote  his  book  Tlw  Nuthat-ul-Mu»hti/k  or  Tbff 
Soekec'a  Delight.  Elliot's  History  of  India.  I.  74.  Almost  all  At  Idriu's  special  infonna- 
tiou  regarding  Sindh  ami  Western  India,  is  from  At-Jauhari  goveranr  of  KhtirfdiM 
(a.d.  SS-' •  SQf),  whnue  knowledge  of  Siiidh  and  the  ludua  valley  is  unusually  compleU  " 
and  ftccnratc.     CoBipare  lldnaud's  Abulfeda,  Iiiii. 

"  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  History  of  India,  I.  77. 

"  Bombay  Gazetteer,  II.  id.  '^  Elliot's  History  of  India,  I.  7«. 

'«  Elliot's  History  of  lodia,  L  79.  >'  Elliot's  UUtory  U  India,  I.  ri. 
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Hiinlial  (Anhilw^re).  He  spe&ks  of  Mamhal,  Kamb&ya,  Snliiii^  (pi"^ 
bftbty  Surabdra  or  Surat),  Sindan,  and  Siiimur  as  countriee  of  Hind 
(India)  icmcLing  apon  Siudh.^  He  describes  Mdmhal  as  a  frontier  town, 
numbered  by  ao me  among  the  cities  of  Sindh,  and  he  classifies.  Aubkin, 
Hand,  Knltimmoli  (Quilon),*  and  Sindan  (Sandh&nin  Kachh)  as  raai-itime 
Islaiids.  Among  the  nnmerotiB  towns  of  India  are  Mtohal  (Anhilwira), 
Kamb^ya  (Carabay),  Subara,  AMwal  (Ahmedibiid),  JauAwal  (Cbwuvdl), 
Biudiin,  Soimur,  Jandnr*  (Randir),  Sandar  (apparently  a  repetition,  of 
BAbdir),  and  Rumiila  (perhaps  the  south  Panjib).*  He  8])oaicB  of  Kalbata. 
Augi^ht,  Nahrwara  (AnhilwiLra),  and  Lahawar  (Lahnri  Bandar)  as  in 
the  desert'  of  Kambdya.  Of  the  three  Snbara  (Snrabdra  or  Snrat), 
SindAn  (the  Thaoa  Sanjdn),  and  Saimiir  (Cheul),  he  says  Saimur  alono 
belongs  to  the  Balhira,  whose  kingdom,  he  adds^  itt  large,  well-pooplcd, 
oommeroial,  and  fertile.  Near  Sab^i^  (apparently  Surabara)  he  locates 
amati  islands  which  he  style*  Bara  where,  he  adds,  cocoanuts  and  the 
ooetos  grow.''  East  of  Sindan,  due  to  a  confasion  between  Sandhdn  in 
Kachh  and  Sanj&n  in  Thdna,  he  places  another  island  bearing  the  satno 
name  as  the  port  and  under  tlie  same  government  as  the  mainland, 
highly  cultivated  and  producing  the  cocoa  palm  the  bamboo  and  the  cane. 
Five  miles  bj  sia  fi-om  Kalummali  lies  another  island  called  Mali,  an 
elevated  plateau,  but  not  hilly,  and  covered  with  vegetation.  The  mention 
of  the  pepper  T,ano  sti^gests  that  Al  Idrisi  has  wandered  to  the  Malabar 
poast.  lu  the  eighth  section  of  the  secoud  clime  Al  Idi-fsi  places  B&ruh 
(Bruftuh),  Sandapiir  (apparently  Goa),  Tiina  (Thana),  Kandirina 
(GandhAr,  north  of  Broach),  Jirbatan  a  town  mentioned  by  Al  Idrisi  as 
the  nearest  in  a  voyage  from  Ceylon  to  the  continent  of  India  on  that 
continent.  It  is  described  as.  a  populous  town  on  a  river  supplying  rice 
and  grain  to  Ceylon,"  Kalkayau,  Luluwa,  Kanja,  and  Samandirun,  and 
in  the  interior  Dulaka  (Dholka),  Janwil  (Ohonvil'or  Virarogdm),  and 
Nalirwir  (Anhilwara).*  Opposite  the  soa-port  of  Biriih  (Broat;h),  Al 
Idrisi  places  an  iflland  called  Slullun,  producing  lat^c  quantities  of  pepperc 
Al  Idrisi  describes  the  port  of  Biri'ih  (Broach)  as  accessible  to  ships  from 
China  and  Sindh.  .The  distance  from  Bdruh  to  Saimur  he  putti  at  two 
.  days  jDurney,  and  that  between  Baruh  and  Nahrwara  (Anhilwdra)  at 
eight  days  tlirongh  a  fiat  country  tj*avellod  over  in  M'heeled  carriages 
drawn  by  oxen,  which  ho  adds  famished  the  only  mode  for  the  con- 
yeyance  also  of  merchandise.  He  locates  the  towns  of  Dulaka  and  Hanawal 
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>  EUiot'B  Hbtory  of  India,  I.  84. 

'  Tha  dotails  of  Kuldmmali  given  by  Al  Knawltii  (i.n.  1263  -  1276)  seem  to  tliow  it  ia 
Quilou  rkii  thu  Uukbir  Coa«t,  Whun  a  rular  died  his  aucccftgor  was  alivay*  chosen 
frum  ('hiiia. 

*  Elliot  (I.  :)G3-364)  on  the  aiithority  of  Al  TitaVhri  thinks  that  all  the  names  A'mhal, 
Ftfmhal,  Kimlm^,  and  Mrimhal  are  faulty  readings 'of  Anhal  (Anhil)wira  owing  toirro- 
gtil|[rity  in  the  position  or  absence  of  diaoritioal  points. 

'  *  Thia  is  probably  Rindor,  a  very  natural  Arab  corruption.     Instance  Al  Biriini'a 
Ranjhar,     See  pag«  507  note  1 1  and  page  520. 

*  KumAla  la  mentioned  at  pages  14,  87,  82  and  0.^  volatno  I.  of  Elliot.  It  is  (Int  men* 
tioncd  ({lOffe  14)  by  Ibiti  KhanUdbah  (a.d.  912)  as  one  of  th4?  coutitriesof  Sindh.  Itia 
nt«it  mentioned  by  At  Idrisi  (ond  of  the  eleventh  century  according  to  Elliot,  I.  74)  aa 
one  of  the  places  of  the  I'lghth  section  di-Rcribing  the  ooaat  of  India,  but  is  mentioned 
along  with  Nahrwtra,  KandhAr,  and  Kalbata  (?).  At  page  03  (Ditto)  the  same  writer 
(Idrisi)  says  that  Kalbata  and  Mmila  are  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  yrhich  sepnratea 
UQlt^n  from  i^ijiBtarn.  Again  at  page  93  (Ditto)  Idrisi  gives  the  diatanoe between  Kalbata 
and  Humi^a  as  a  disttance  of  three  days. 

"  Elliot's  History  of  India,  I.  81.  '  f"ir  H.  Elliot's  History  of  India,  I.  S5. 

*  Klliot,  I.  90  -  93.  •  Elliot's  History  of  ladia,  I.  89. 
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orJnniiwal  (Cknnw&l  or  Jh41awar)  with  Aft4wal  ( Abffladsbid)  1 
liiiriib  and  Nahrwai-n.     He  i-opre^^onts  nil   tiiri>e   pf   tiivse  lovia 
oentroa  of  a  considoriible  trade,  and  among  their  pi»duct«  naentk)i»( 
bauiboo  and  tbo  cocuanat.     From  B^i-uh  to   i^«uiaai>ur  (tbat  is  Go 
commurcial  town  with  line  honsts  and  riuh  baxiLra  aituated  on  •  ir<--- 
where  tdiips  cast  anchor,  Ihe  distance  along  tbe  coast  given  bj   ' 
fuurdayu.  Al  Kazwini*  writing aboat  the  middio  of  '!■.• '!•;•. — 
A.D.  1203- 1275,  bat  mainly  from  informatiuo  of    ' 
Saimiir  (Cheul)  "acity  of  Hind  near  the  coufiuea  ot'  oiijuu     «  n 
•ome  people  of  Turkish  extraction  woraliippoi's   of   firo  h8>'itig  i 
fii-e-tcmplfs.     Al  Kazwiui  (a.d.  1230)  dwi-llB  at   length  on  tht 
of  Sumnath  and  Oh  temple.     Ho  calls  it  a  celebrated  city  of  luiir 
on  the  shore  of  the  eea  and  wauhed  by  it«.  waves.      Among   jl.^ 
iaSomnath,  an  idol  hung  in  space  lesting  on   nothing.      In   S< 
Baya  Hindns  aeseiublo   by  the  ten  thousand  at  lunar   • 
that  the  Hoals  of  men  meet  there  after  separation    fro:n 
at   the    will   of   the  idol    they    are  re-bom  into  other  ;< 
centuries  since  its  destruction  by  the  idul-breaker  of  GhiJ. 
Soum^th  to  itH  ancient  prosf)erity.     He  concludes  his  accoi; 
by  teUing  how  Mahmdd  ascertainLd  that  the  chief  idol  wAe 
canopy  a  loadntono  and  how  by  removing  one  of  the  walls  the  idol  jc* 
the  ground. 

Rcgai'ding  the  rivera  and  streams,  of  Gnjaiiit  the  Axah  writfn  R 
almost  compli-tely  tileiit.  I'he  first  reference  to  rivers  is  in  Al  IWi 
(a,d.  y4-l)  who  iti  nn  oddly  puzzled  passage  Bays  :*  *'  On  the  Uinn  Sa 
(Canibay  and  Chtul).  great  rivers  run  from  the  south  whil^' 
riverB  of  the  world  except  the  Nile  of  the  Egypt,  thd  ftlehriii 
of  Sindh,  and  a  few  others  .flow  from  the  north."  Al  Lti— i 
(i.D.  5)70-1030)  states  that  between  the  difiinagc  areais  of  the  Sargot  ttl 
the  Ganges  is  the  valley  of  the  rirtr  Nannaza'  which  couies  from  i  j 
eaetem  niountaius  and  flows  south-west  till  it  falls  into  the 
Bahruch  about  180  miles  (00  yojanas)  eflut  of  Somnath.  Anothar  rne| 
the  Sarsnt  (Siirasvati)  he  rightly  describes  as  falliitg  into  the  •»  « 
arrowBliot  to  the  east  of  Somuiith.*  Uo  further  mentions  the  Ttt  1 
(Tapti)  from  the  Vindu  or  Vindhya  hills  and  the  T.imhra  Barani  ' 
Ci'pjH'i-colomrd,  appaiently  also  the  Tapti.  as  coming  from  Alalwa.  It 
addition  ho  refers  to  the  Mahindri    or  Al/ihi  and  the    Sarusa   nnporesl^ 


^  Zakariah  Ibni  Mnhanimad  Al  Kaiwini,  a  native  of  Kozwfn  (Kasbiu)  in  Ttrtfc  I 
wroUilm  A'»Ar-ul-Bi!dil  or  "  tipns  nrMonHmouts  of  t'ountries"  about  a.h,  e^ji  (a.P.  I:*!' 
compiling;  it  chii'fl.v  fiiuii  the  wriliiiKg  of  At  IsUikhri  (A.U.  901)  and  i|j„i  UankaJ  |i,fc 
S»70).  Hi>  alHO  fi-e<jiu'nt1.v  (lUnU-s  MitAr  bin  Mnlmlliil,  a  truvcUer  who  (A.n.  9^)  tiiit«J 
India  and  Cliiun.     ^^i^  Hfiapy  Lllint's  Histiirv  of  ln<lin,  I.  94. 

'  BiirbicT  Dti  ML-viirinl'»  IVjit  uf  Al  Musiidi's  Les  Prairit-u  D'Or,  I.  382. 

'  8ir  Henry  KUint  iiiiscvailM  Tnmraz  for  Al  Biriini's  Arabic  form  of  Yni muKL  Hi ' 
says ;  It  ct>mo»  f rum  tbe  rity  of  Tamraz  and  the  eactoru  hill»  ;  il  baa  a  aoatb-outa); 
couri<e  till  Jt  fulls  into  tlic  801  near  Biihrucb  about  GO  yoyand*  to  the  vnst  of  Somnatk 
Tlif  Utornl  trtinalatioii  of  tbe  text  of  Al  Dintni  (we  Siichaii's  Al  Blriiui's  India,  180)  it ' 
that  given  above.  It  is  hard  to  bolicvc  that  the  accurate  Al  Bfnini  whiK-  in  oru>  pWa 
(k»  Bachau's  Text,  09)  giving  the  namo  of  tbi-  Narbada  faultUsslj-,  abould  in  aniitlirr 
place  fall  into  iho  (.'jror  of  tnicing  it  from  Titinit  a  oily  of  Ccnirxl  Asia,  A  c»ni- 
rmrisuri  of  Elliot's  version  with  tbo  text  BoLa  the  ditlioulty  at  rest.  Compare  Sir  ITcBrv 
EIHoI/h  Jli^torv  of  ludiftt  I.  49  and  note  3  ditto  and  Kachau's  Arabic  Text  of  Al  lUniiiL 
130rhi»i,t<.ri.'.'>'. 

^  ri>nit)arc  Dachau's  Al  Birilni  with  tirHcnrjr   Elliot,  T.  49,  who  ia  dleat  m»  tiy  the 
distanci'. 
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^arasvati  perliape  meant  for  tlio  Sabarmati.  Al  Idi-isi  (a.D.  1100)  is  t.Le 
only  other  Arab  writor  who  namcH  any  of  the  Gujardt  rivers.  As  nsnal 
he  ia  confuHcd,  describiug  Dnlka  (,Dholka)  as  standing  on  Iho  bank  of  a 
river  flowing  into  the  sea  whirh  forms  an  eutaary  or  galf  on  the  east  of 
irhich  stands'  tho  town  of  B^ruh  (Broach).^ 

The  Arab  writers  record  tho  following  details  of  twenty-two  leading 
towns : 

Anahalva'da  fAiiHAt,  Famhal,  Kamhal,  KImuhul,  Mjimhcl,  Nahl- 
"wXra,  Naukwala).  Al  Ititakhri  (n.340  ;  a.p.9.'>1)  mentions  Amhal  Fainlial 
and  Kdmhal,  Ibni  Ilankal  (a,1'.  976)  Fiimhal  KAmbal  and  Kdmnlinl,  amd 
Al  Idrisi(cnd  of  the  oloventh  century)  Mnrnhnl.  That  these  are  pervfrsions 
of  one  name  and  that  this  town  stood  on  tht»  border  of '  Hind  '  or  GajarAt 
(^inj3ontradistinftion  to  Sindh)  tho  position  given  to  eac;h  by  tbo  Ai-ab 
geographers'^  places  beyond  qnwsition.  Al  Istakhri  (a. p.  951)  alone  calls 
the  place  by  the  name  of  Amhal  which  he  mentions-^  as  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  '  Hind.'  Later  he  gives  the  name  of  Fdmhal  to  a  place  forming 
tbe  northern  border  of  "  Hind  ".  as  all  beyond  it  as  far  as  Makrin  belongs 
to  Sindh.  Again  a  little  later'  be  describes  KAinhal  as  a  town  eight 
days  from  Mansdrah  and  four  days  from  Kamh,4ya,  thus  making  Kdmhal 
tbe  first  Gujarat  town  on  tbe  road  from  Manmirah  abont  seventy  miles 
north  of  Haidarab-id  in  Sindh  to  GnjarAt.  Ibni  Hankal  <a.p.  968-976) 
in  his  Aahkil-ul-Bilad  gives  Famhal  in  bis  text  and  K^imJial  in  bis  map* 
and  again  while  refening*  to  the  desert  between  Makrdn  and  Farahal  as 
tbe  home  of  the  Meds,  be  styles  it  Kilmlml.  Once*  more  he  refers  to 
Filmhal  as  a  strong  and  great  city,  containing  a  JAmii  or  Assembly 
Mosqne  ;  a  little  later^  he  calls  it  KAmnbul  and  pliu-es  it  eight  days  from 
Mansurnh  and  four  from  Kambiya.  Ue  afterwards  contradicts  himael-f 
by  making  Mansurab  two  days'  journey  from  '  Kiimubul,'  but  this  is  an 
ODvions  error.*  Al  Biruni  (a.p.  U70- 1039)  notices  Anhilwi'ira  and  does 
not  recognize  any  other  form.^  Al  Idri'si  (end  of  the  eleventh  century) 
adopts  no  form  but  MAmJial  refening  to  it  as  one  of  tho  towns  of  the 
second  climate'*'  on  the  confines  of  a  Jflsex"t  between  Sindh  and  "Hind  " 
(India  or  Gnjardt)  the  home  of  the  sheep-grazing  and  horse  and  camel- 
breeding  Meds,'*  as  a  place  numbered  by  some  among  the  cities  of  Hind 
(Gnjarit)  by  others  as  one  of  the  cities  of  Sindh  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  desert  which  stretches  between  Kambdya,  Debal,  and  BiiniaA* 
Again  be  describes. Mamhal  as  a  town  of  moderate  importance  on  the 
route  "  from  Sindh  to  India,"  a  place  of  little  trade,  producing  small 
quantities  of  fruit  but  numerous  flocks,  nine  days  from  Mansurah  through 
Bduia  and  five  from  Kambaya."    Al  Idrisi  (quoting  from,  tenth  century 
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1  Seo  AhmedAbJld  Gazetteer,  W,  33R  ;  also  Elliot's  Hiatory  of  Imlla,  I.  356-357. 
'  See  Appendix  Elliot's  Hi8t4)ry  flf  India,  I.  363. 

*  Al  litaltbri  in  Elliot  (Historv  nf  India),  I.  27. 

*  Al  UUkhri  in  Elliot  (History  of  India),  I.  30. 

*  Ibni  Hauknl  in  Elliot  f History  of  India),  I.  32-34. 
«  Ibni  Unultid  in  Elliot  (Historv  of  India),  I.  34-38. 
?  Ibni  llaukal  in  Elliot  (History  of  India),  J.  39. 

*  Ibni  Hankal  in  Elliot  (Uistorv  of  India),  I.  40, 
.  •  Al  Binini  iu  Elliot  (History  of  India),  I.  61. 

"  Al  Idrisi  in  Elliot  (History  of  Inttlaj,  1 .  77. 

»  Al  IdHsi  in  Elliot  (Histo^  of  India).  I.  79. 

"  BAnin  secnu  to  be  a  copyist's  ernir  for  Baz&na  or  Tfiriyana.*  Tins  (llstaneci 
agroB  ami  the  fact  that  to  this  day  the  neighbonrhou<l  of  .Talpnr  is  noted  for  its  flocks 
of  sh««p  bears  additional  testimony  to  tbo  corrcctucss  of  tbu  supporitioD* 

»"  Al  Idrisi  in  Elliot's  HUtory  of  India,  I.  84. 
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mntorials)  also  notices  NahrwAra  as  eight  davs'  joarncy  from  BWh 
(Bioach)  across  a£at  conntry  a  place  governed  ny  a  prince  karing  thr 
title  of  the  BalhAra,  a  prince  with  numorous  troops  and  ckphants,  n  plart 
froqnonted  by  large  numbers  of  Mnsalm^na  who  go  there  on  bagiTieML' 
It  is  remarkable  that  thon^  Vanarija  (a.D.  720  -  780  ?)  founded 
Anbilwdra  as  early  aa  about  a.d.  750  no  Arab  geographer  refers  to  this 
capital  under  any  of  the  many  forma  into  wluch  itB  name  waa  twilled 
before  Al  Istakhri  in  A.D.  D51.  At  first  Anhilwdra  may  haive  bem  » 
small  place  but  before  the  tenth  century  it  ought  to  have  be^n  \uff» 
enough'to  atti-act  the  notice  of  Ibui  Khnrdadbah  (a.d.  912)  and  Al  Maeiidi 
(a,&.  915).  In  the  eleventh  century  the  Mnsalmiin  historiaii£  of  Mahmod'i 
reign  are  profuse  in  their  references  to  Anhilwdra.  According  Xa 
Fariehtah*  after  the  capture  of  AnhilwAra  and  the  deetmction  <rf 
Somnath  (h.  414 ;  a.d.  1025)  Mahmi^d  was  anxious  to  make  AnbiilHbt 
bis  capital  especially  as  it  had  mines  of  gold  and  as  Sin^aldip  (Ceyka) 
rich  in  rubies  was  one  of  its  dependencies.  Mahmud  was  dissuaded  froa 
the  project  by  bis  ministers .'  Bat  two  mosques  in  the  town  of  Pattat 
remain  to  show  Mahm6d'8  fondness  for  the  city.  The  next  MnhamnaMin 
reference  to  AnhilwAra  is  by  Ndr-ud  din  Muhammad  U'fi,  who  lived  in  Un 
reign  of  Shams-ud  din  Altamsh  (a.d.  121 1).*  In  his  Romance  of  ffiitoij 
U'fi  refers  to  Anhilwara  as  the  capital  of  that  Jai  Aaj,  who  od  jncmfiag 
the  complaint  of  a  poor  Musalman  preacher  of  Cambay,  'whoae  maaqu 
the  Uindns  instigated  the  fire-worshippers  of  the  place  to  destroy,  kft 
the  capital  alone  on  a  Beet  dromedary  and  returning  after  pefrsonal  enqoiiy 
at  Cambuy  summoned  the  complainant  and  ordered  the  chief  men  «  tlv 
infidels  to  be  punished  and  the  Musalman  mosque  to  be  xebnilt  at  Lloir 
expense." 

The  Jflrai-61-Hikay^t  of  Muhammad  U'fi  alludes*  to  the  defeat  of  Saltii 
Sfaahib-ud-diaor  Mohammad  bin  SAm,  nsnaliy  styled  Muhammad  Ghaci, 
at  the  hands  of  MdlarAja  II.  of  Anahilav^la  in  A.D.  11 T'^.  And  the  TajoI 
Ma^ir^  describes  how  in  A.D.r297  the  Mosalmins  under  Kntb-ad-dla 
Aibak  retrieved  the  honour  of  their  arms  by  the  defeat  of  Karan  aud  bii 
flight  from  Anhilwdra.  This  account  refers  to  Grujarit  as  "  a  cooatr; 
full  of  rivers  and  a  separate  region  of  the  world."  It  also  notices  tbtl 
Sultan  N^ir-ud-din  Kabachah  (a.d.1246-1266)  deputed  his  gmmii 
Khiskhan  from  Debal  to  attack  Nahrwdla  and  that  Khdekhlln  brought 
back  many  captives  and  much  spoil.  After  the  conquest  of  Guj 
A.D.  1300  Saltan  AlA-ud-din  Khifji  despatched  Ulnghkh4n  (that 
Qreat  Khan  commonly  styled  Alfkhin)  to  destroy  the  idol-temj 
Somnath.     This  was  done  and  the  largest  idol  was  sent  to  AU-nd' 

Asa'wal.     Abd  Rlhrln  Al  Biruni  is  the  first  (a.d.  970  - 1039)  of  Arab 
geographers. to  meation  Asawal  the  site  of  Ahmedibid  which  he  cco-rectlj 


>  Al  Idrtfi  in  Elliot's  History  of  India.  I.  9.  The  BalhAiM  or  Ri^h^kiSVu  loet  their 
power  in  a.d.  974.  The  only  eipknation  of  Idriai'a  (A.D.  1100)  BalhAru  at  AnhilvAia 
Is  that  Idrfrti  is  quoting  from  Al  mriiai  A.D.  060. 

*  Fariahtah  PerHian  Text  Lithogiaplwd  Bombay  E<lition,  I.  67. 

*  Farishtah  Persian  T«xt  Litho^phed  Bombay  Edition,  IV.  48,  The  Baaxat-us-6alk 
states  that  it  wu  nt  Somndth  tho  (rhasnavide  waated  to  fix  hi*  capital  (IV'.  iS  Flerakft 
Text,  Lalihnau  Edition).     Anabilav&^la  seems  mora  lik«ly. 

*  Sir  Ht-nrv  EHiot's  Uistory  of  India,  XL  165. 

»  The  Jimi-Ol-HikHviit  in  Elliot  (Uistory  of  lQdia)|  II»  162. 

*  Elliot's  History  of'india,  11.  200. 

7  Elliofa  History  of  India,  11.  229-30. 

*  b"ir  Henry  ElUot'a  History  of  India,  HI.  74» 
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plftCPB  two  days  journey  from  Cambay.J  The  next  notice  ie  along  with 
Khrlbirun  (probably  Kdvi  on  the  left  moath  of  the  Malii)  and  nt-ar  Haiulwal 
or  Jauiiwal,  appftirtatly  Chunval  or  Viraragam,  by  Al  Iddsi  (end  of  the 
eleventh  ceutuiy)  as  a  town.  populou«,  comraereia],  riL-h,  imJuetiioua,  and 
productive  of  useful  ai'ticlett.'^  lie  likens  Asawal  '*  both  in  size  and 
condition"  to  Dhulaka  both  bein^  ptiiceB  of  g'ood  trade.^  In  the  early 
fourteenth  century  (A.t>.l325)  Ziii-nd-d£u  Barui  refore  to  AaAvral  a« 
the  plane  where  SultAu  Miihammad  Tughlak  (A.B.l;i:25- 1:^51)  had  to  paas 
a  month  in  the  height  of  the  rains  owing  to  the  evil  condition  to  which  bis 
honn'S  were  reduced  in  marching  and  countermarching  in  puraait  of  the 
rebel  Ti'ighi.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  ecntuiy  (a,[>,  14i)3-4)  the 
Tilrikh-i-Muburuk  Shalii  notices  Aaawal  as  the  place  whoi-e  Tatarkhfin  the 
Bon  of  ZafarkhAu  had  basoly  seized  and  conhuwd  his  own  father.*  The 
Miriit-i-Sikaudari  also  epeaka^  of  Asiiwal  (a.ti.  It03;  but  with  the  more 
courtly  remark  ttiat  it  was  the  place  where  Zafarkhyin  the  grandfather  of 
Sultan  Ahmad  the  founder  of  Ahmedabad,  retii-ed  into  pi-ivate  life  after 
placing  his  son  TAtarkhan  on  tiio  throne.^  The  Mirat-i-Sikandari  HtateB 
that  the  city  of  Ahraedabiid  was  built^  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Asawal. 
The  pivuant  village  of  Asarwa  is,  under  a  nlightly  changed  name,  probably 
what  remains  of  the  old  town. 
Barda.    See  Valabhi. 

Broach  (Badru'j,  Babd'h,  BXro's)  is  one  of  the  places  first  attacked 
by  the  Muslim  Arabs,  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Hijrah  (a.h.  G3B)  the 
Khalifah  Umar  appointed  Usmin  son  ut  Abdul  Asi  to  Bahrein.  Usman 
Bcnt  Hakam  to  Bahrein  and  Hakam  despatched  a  tloet  to  BiiraUK  (or 
Broach).**  Al  Biliiduri  (a.!*.  ^^■i-U;i)  ppeakH  of  Jannaid  the  son  of  Abdar 
Rahmdn  Al  Mnm  on  liijii  appointment  to  the  fronlier  of  Sindh  in  the 
Khilafat  of  Hiahiini  bin  Abtiil  Malik  (A.i>.  724-  Hi)  sending  an  expedi- 
tion by  land  againet  B;'u'uh    (Broach) and  overrunning  Jurz' 

(Gujarat).  Umi  Khurdiidbah  (a  u.  912)  ennmoratea  Baruh  among  the 
cimntinea  of  Sindb.'"^  Broach  is  nest  noticed"  by  A!  Biruni  (a.d.  OTO- 
lU'^'J)  as  standing  near  the  estuary  of  the  rivur  Narbiidu,  aa  I'iO  miles 
(3^^  parasangsi  from  Debal,  and  as  being  with  Rahanjur  (Rander)  the 
capital  of  Lirdes.     In  describing  the  coasta  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  tho 


Indian  Ocean  Al  Mastadi  (a.c. '.M  5-94 A)  speaks  of  Broach  as 


O'jyi 


Ba 
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adding  from  which  come  the  famous  lance  fihafta  called  Bdrusi.^^  Al 
Idririi  (A.n.  llUO)  mentions  H»  Banih  as  a  large  town  well-bailt  of  brick 
and  plaster,  tho  inhabitants  rich,  engaged  in  tratle  and  i-oftdy  to  enter 
upon  epecalatiouB  and  distant  expeditiouH,  a  port  Tor  vessels  cuming  fi*om 
China  and  Sindlj,  being  two  days' journey  from  Sairadr  (Cheul)  and 
eight  days  from  Nahrwaj-a  Anhilvvara  Pattan.  In  the  fourteenth  centui-y 
(a.d,  l3lio)    Broach  is  described   as    iu    the  flanits   of   the  insurrection 


Akmedcthdd. 


Barda, 

Capital  and 

Port  Towns, 

Broiwh. 


>  SiKhftu's  Text,  102, 


*  Al  Idrisl  in  Elliot  (History  of  India),  I.  87. 


3  Al  I(irf»i  itj  Elliot  (Historv  of  ladL-v),  I.  88.  *  Elliot's  Hintorj-  of  India,  III.  2C0. 

»  Havloy'g  Guj/jrit,  M.       *  Elliot's  Hibtory  of  India,  IV.  .■»!) ;  HiKtory  of  Gnjarit.  81. 

7  iWyloV'*  Gujarit,  00.       *  Al  Billdori  (a.d.  b'ja)  in  Elliot's  Ilisti.rv"  of  India,  I.  116. 

»A1  BiliiJnri  (A.n.  802)  in  Elliot 's  History  of  India,  I.  TiC.  DuUilg  of  this  far- 
struU-liing  aitiiction  of  Siudh,  Kachh,  tbe  Ch4va<Ms,  Chitor,  Bhiam;!!,  and  Ujjiua  aro 
givi'B  above,  History  100,  a 

'"  Iliiii  KhunlMliah  in  Elliot  (Uiatory  of  India),  I.  14. 

>*  Al  Bfruni  in  Elliot  (UiNti^ry  of  India,  I.  'ir9  -  60),  aud  Snchau'a  Arabic  Text,  100. 

"  Barbicr  Dt'^Iovn.irtl'B  Arabic  Ti-xt  of  Los  Prairius  D'Or,  I.  230. 

"  A!  Idribi  in  Ki'liui  (llii«lory  of  India),  i.  87. 
B  l7Mi— 6e 
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Ippendiz  V. 

Arab 

4.0,  86I-130U. 


Port  or  C'out 
'I'owns. 
Cmmbai/. 


caused  by  the  foreign  am{ra  or  nobles  of  the  hot-teiupei'od  and  im{»1itio 
Mnhammad  bin  Tughlak  {k.v.  1325-  1351)  who  visited  it  in  perwon  to  t^OtU 
their  revolt.  Ziauddin  Banii  the  famous  anualiKt  of  his  rt- ign  mad  tl» 
anthor  of  the  TArikh-i-Firuz  Sbiihi  Kpoaks  of  his  depntation  to  Drowrb 
by  Malik  Kabh-  the  future  Sultiin  Firna  Shiih  with  a  lottur  to  tit 
SnlUin.i 

Cambay  (KambXya,  Kami'ayat,    Kampatad,  Khamiiait.)     a 
to  A I  Istukhri  (^:\).  951)  KaniMya  formed  the  north  bonndnry  o{ 
of  the  Bivlhiiri'it!-     Al  iRtakhri   deecnbts  it  bb  four  days     fixitn    K»mluJ 
(AnliiUviini)    Hixtrou   tuilen   (4  f^irtamiM)    from   tho   soft    »nd    fcftir  d»ji 
from  Surab/iya   probably  Snrabira  or   the  mouth  of   the    Tdpti  a  terol 
Trhieh  iH  etill  in  nse-^     Al  Masudi  (A.n.  915)  in  speaking^  of    Uxo  ebb  a&d 
flow    of   the   ocean     mentions    Karahiiya.     He   notiiuts    thai     Karaisj* 
was  fumouu  in  Bnghdiid.  as  it  still   is  fumuns  in   Gajarilt,    for  its  tihon. 
These  BhrHJS,  he  saye,  were    made  in    Karabaya  and  the    towns  about  ill 
likt)  Sindiin  (Sanjiin  in  Tbana)  and  Sufarih  (Supara).      He  uoticri  tlai 
when  ho  visited  Krtrabil>-a  in  H.  3U3  (a.u.  J03-I4)the  city  wan  mledKi 
Briihman   of  the  name  of  Hiinia.  on  behalf  of  the  Balhara.  lord  of  Minktr 
(Milkhet).      He  states   that   this    Biiniii  was    kind    to  and    hold   frietiillj 
discuBBioris   with  stranger  Mnwalinuns   and    people  of   other  faithn.    Hi 
gives  a    pleasing  jirirtare  of    Canibay,  on    a  gnlf   far  In-oader  than  tl« 
estuaries  of   the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,    or  the    Tigris  whose  shores  nm 
covered    with  villages,    estates,    and  gardens   woutled   and    Htocked  \^\ 
palm   and    date   groves  full  of  peacocks  parrots  and    other    Indian  V' 
Botweun  Kum^baya  a'hd  the  sea   from  which   this  gulf  branchi-s  whj 
days'   journey.     Wheu,  says  Al  Masddi.   the  waters   ebb   from   the  (jan 
stretcboB  of  sands   come  to  view.     One  day  I  saw  a  dog  on  one  of  %hm  1 
desort-like  Bt/ietohcs  of  sand      Tho  tide  began  to  pour  up  tho  g-iilf  and  tb  ' 
dog  hearing  it  ran  for  his  life  to  the  shore,  but  tho  rush  was  too  rapid.    Tfc  1 
waters  overtook  and  drowned  him     Al  Masiidi  sjieaks  of  an  emerald  ktn^n 
as  the  Makkan  emerald  beiug  carried  from  Kamb^ya  by  Aden  to  Ml 
where  it  found   a  market.*     IbuiHaakal  (a.d.  968-i>96)  names 
among  the  cities  of  Hind."     In    bis   time  thci-o   were  J4nii  or 
mosques  in    Kamb^ya,  where  the  precepts  of  IsUm  were   openlj 
Among  the  prodnctions  of  KarabAya  he  gives  mangoes  cocoanats  le 
and  rice  in  great  plenty  and  some  honey  but  no  date  trees.'      He  rnais , 
Karabiya  four  miles  (one  farasuiiij)   from  tho  sea   and  four  (that  i*  f our 
days' jonrney)  ftom  SuMra  apparently  Surabilni  that  is  Sui-at.  The  distanwi 
to  KAniulml  or   Anhihvara  by  some  raibtake  is  shown  as  four 
instead  of  foar  diiys'  jonmoy.'*  Al  BlrOni  (a.d.  970-1031)  places  1. 
within  the  large  country  of  Gajai-at  (120  miles)"  {30  farsakhs')  from  licinil 
(Karachi).     Uo   says   tho  men  of   Kambfiya   receive   tribute    frDm    th«l 
chiefs  of  tho  island  of  Kls  or  Klsh  (probably  Kich-Makrin).**^ 
(a.d.   1100)  placeB  Kambaya    with  other   Gujarat   cities    in   tlu 


'  Elliot'*  History  of  India.  III.  S.-fl  -  200, 

*Al  Ittakhrj  in  EUiot  (History  of  rndia),  I.  27. 

'  Al  Irtflkhri  in  Elliot  (History  of  India),  I.  30. 

*  Prairies  D'Or  (Barbk'r  n^Mt-yiiiinl's  Arabic  Text),  I,  253-64. 
»I*rairi.ii  D'Or  (Arabic  Ti'Xt),'lII.  47. 

•  Ibiii  llaukal  in  Elliot  (History  of  India).  I.  34. 
'Ibni  Haulftll  in  Elliot  (Hiatory  of  India),  I,  58. 
■Ibni  Hankal  iu  Elliot  {History  of  India),  I.  39, 

'  R««bld-ud-dln  from  Al  BlriiDi  in  Elliot's  History  of  ludis,  I.  60  and  Sachan't  AnbtO 
Text,  chftptcr  18  pogea  i>9-102. 

"Sir  Hanrjr  EUiftt't  Higtory  of  India,  I.  C7. 
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climfttc'  He  says  it  is  a  pretty  nnd  vrcl!  known  nnval  stntion,  second 
aim»ng  the  towns  of  Gnjariit.*  It  stands  at  the  end  of  a  bay  three  milen 
fixnu  the  soa  where  vessels  can  enter  and  cast  anchor.  It  is  well  sapi'licd 
with  water  and  haa  a  fine  fortr-ess  baiU  by  Ihe  Governtncnt  to  prerent 
the  inroadH  oftho  piratoH  of  K^Hh  (Makran).  From  KaraMya  to  the  island 
of  Anbkiii  (Pimm)  is  two  and  a  half  days'  sail  and  from  Aubkin  to  Debal 
(or  Karachi)  two  dnys  more.  The  country  is  fertile  in  wheat  and  rice 
and  ita  raonutaina  jidd  tho  bamboo.  Its  inhabitants  are  idolatora.  In 
Ilia  TiizJiyaf-ul-Amndr,  AbdoUah  Wassaf-  in  a.d.  18CM)  (h,  69'J)  writea : 
"  (.iujarat  which  ia  comtnonly  called  Karabiyat  contains  70,0oO  ^-ijlag'es 
and  towns  all  popnlons  and  the  people  abounding  in  wealth  and  laxnriea. 
In  the  cour«e  of  the  four  Beasons  seventy  different  species  of  beaatifnl 
flowers  bloom.  The  parity  of  the  air  is  so  great  that  the  picture  of  an 
animaii  di-awn  ^ithtbe  pen  h  lifL-like.  Many  plants  and  horbsgruw  wild. 
Kven  in  winttr  the  gcound  is  fall  of  tulips  (poppioK).  The  aii'  is  h«»^ltby, 
the  diruate  a  j)erpetuttl  spring.  The  moistnre  of  the  dew  of  itself  sntDcf* 
for  the  cold  season  rropH.  Then  comf  s  the  samraer  harvest  which  is 
dcj>endout  on  tJie  rain.  TLo  vineyards  bring  forth  blue  gi^pes  twice  a 
year." 

Tho  tiade  in  horses  from  the  Persian  isles  and  coast,  and  from  Kntlf, 
L^hsa.  iJahroin,  and  Hurmnz  was  so  gfreat  that  during  the  reign  of 
Atabak  Abu  }h\\iv*  (ad.  11.^4-1189)  10,000  horses  worth  2,20,000 
iiiniirs^  (Rs.  1 ,10  OO.OOO)  wei-e  imported  into  Cambay  and  the  ports  of 
Millabar.  These  enormous  snmg  were  not  paid  out  of  the  government 
treaburies  but  from  the  endowments  of  Hindu  temples  and  from  taies  on 
the  coartezana  attached  to  them.  The  same  anthor  mentions  the  con- 
qaest**  of  Gnjiuat  and  the  jilunder  of  Karabarat  by  Malik  Mnia-znd-dfn 
(called  by  Faiishtah  Alf  and  by  ilarui  U'lugh  rae.ining  the  griat  Khan.) 
The  Tirikh-i- Fin'iz  Shiibi  state's  that  Nasittt  Khiiu  and  not  U'lugh  Khiin 
took  and  plundered  Camhiy  and  notices  that  in  Cambay  Nasrat  Khiin 
pni-cli!iscii  Kiif I'lr  Hazsir  Dlnari  (tho  thousand  DinAr  Kafnr),  the  future 
favourite  tyinister  and  famous  general  of  Ala-nd-diu,  About  fifty  years 
later  the  hot-headed  Muhammad  '  bin  Tnghlak  (a.u.  1 32.' -1351)  was  in 
Cambay  quelling  an  insuiTectiou  and  collecting  the  arrears  of  Cambay 
revenue.^ 
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>  Sir  IFcnry  Elliot's  History  of  InAh,  1.  77. 

'  *?'"■  f'.*'"''y  Elliot's  History  of  lii.lia,  I.  S-J.        "Tazjiyat-nl-Amsar  in  Elliot,  III.  32. 

*S!iAdi'.s  piitioii  iiioiitioiu'<l  by  him  in  LuGaplrn  of  llti»t'», 

*Tlje  wnril  dimit'  U  frtfiii  tliL- Latin  dfiiariu*  (a,  silver  coin  worth  10  ««.  of  brius) 
tlirong^h  tho  Urwk  ^rfvafivnv.  It  in  tt  Kiirtkinio  word,  tho  aiicitnt  Arabi'"  equivalent 
hvvv]^  Jljii.*  vuthhil.  Tlio  illn.lr  iMtjnin  or  (Incut  varied  in  value  in  different  times. 
Ir>  Aim  IlaiiifAli's  (tlie  greatest  of  the  foftr  Suiini  JiirjsponiiuUs')  time  (A.D.  7*9)  its  ralue 
rant^od  from  JO  t"  12  dirbiirii*.  Then  from  "JO  to  2o  dirlums  or  draolimftg.  As  a  weight 
it  reprcMsntod  a  dmolimn  imd  *  half.  TUouijh  peiitrally  fluctamting,  itn  vbIuo  may  be 
M«e«ed  at  9b.  or  10  fran(r«  to  lulf  a  goveroijrn-  For  an  elabomtc  »rtir>le  on  tho  .Dlnrfr 
«ee  Yule's  Cathsj,  II.  459;  Bnrton'*  Alf  Liikh,  I.  32.  The  wopl  Dirbam  18  tisetl  iit 
AnbiR  in  thc^  sense  of  "  silver  "  (vulgi  sUk-r)  the  (frock  V.^M"?  *'"'  *^'*"  drncliinua 
of  Flantii,<,  Thi«  niiver  piece  Vk-a-x  9Jd.  nnd  as  a.  weight  (jCk^  gniin.*!.  Sir  Ilonry  Elliot  docs 
not  speak  more  nt  length  of  the  dlndr'nnA  the  dirhum  than  to  say  (History  uf  Inflia, 
I.  461)  that  they  wire  intrcKluvH-d  in  Sindh  in  the  reign  of  Abfltil  Malik  (a.w.  Ii85)  and 
KJliot,  VI 1 1, 31)  that  the  i/imir  wnii  n  Hiim  and  thudirhmna.  Persian  coin.  The  value  of 
the  dindr  in  modern  Indian  currency  may  be  oaidto  he  Bs.  5  and  that* of  tho  diVAdM 
nearly  annas  4. 

*Wft9!..if  pveithc  dnte  of  tlii«  event  as  A.c.  1293,  hnt  the  Tdrith-i-AWi  of  Aralr 
KhiiHrao  plaoci  it  at  A.c.  I:i01     iSeo  Klliot's  HistJry  of  India,  III.  i■^  and  74. 

'  Elliot '!•  Ui.rtory  of  India,  III.  :'ai}-57. 
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Appendix  V-  Cheul  (Satmd'r).     A1  Mnsfidi  (a.d.  943)  is  the  first  Amb   jreofjrs 

r~"  to  mention  8aim«r.i     IIo  says  :  On  the  con  lit.  as  in    Saimur  SaWn-a  md 

BfcfrRENC-s,         TAimthel.ii'rii/j/a/ilnrigaage  is  spoken.     In  describing  Saimiir  AA  M«»Qdi 
A.P.  SOI  - 1350.        ataias"  tliiit  Bt  the  time  of  bis  visit  (h.  8fi4  ;  a.d.  5^14)  tlie  rnUir  on  brb»ll 
Port  or  CoMt        o^  the  Bfilhiira  wna  .Th4njha  (this  is  tbe  fifth  Silahara  A.P.  01 H).     NmH} 
Tdwus.  ten  thouRiind  MuBuImdne  were  Hcttlod  in  Snimiir  inrlnding  some  (c«lJ(d 

CheuL  Bayisivah)  born  in  tlie  land  of  Anib  pftrentu  and  othera  from    Sinif  h»d 

Pereiiin  Gnlf,  Basrah,  Baghdad,  and  other  towns.     A  coi-tain  IkltiMbni 
Is-hi^k  was  appointed  Hals  or  ruler'  by  the  Balhilra   or    ValaLhi,  tb»t  ■ 
tbe  n-igning  Rasbtrakuta  Indi-a  Nityarlivarsha  to  adjudicate  Mnbamnixdss 
dispiitt'8  according  to  Mosalman   law  and   customs.       He    descr' 
length  the  ceremony  of  self-destrnction  by  a  /i^«ir*  youth  (a  H 
religion)  to  gnin  a  bt-tter  atntt"  in  hia  future  life,  bia  scalping  hini- 

{)utting  fire  on  bi»  head,  his  cutting  out  a  piece  of  bis  be&rt  and  s  : 
t  tp  a  friend  as  a  sonvenir. 

Al  iBtdkhi-i  (a.d.  951)  mentions  Saimiir  as  one  of  the   citie-a  of  V  \ 
•  makoB  it  the  southern  end  of  the  Balhara  kingdom  with  K&u''. 
thu  northern,'  and  places  it  at  a  distance  of  five   days    from    hual^ 
(the   Thana  Sanji'm)   and   fiftuen  days  from  Sarandib  or  Ceylon."     Ik, 
Hankal  (a.i>.  '.'68)  notices  Sainuu-  afi  one  of  the  cities  of  Hind    ki) 
him  and  mentionh  the  sea  of  Fars  (or  the   Indian  Oceaia)    as   str^ 
from  Sairaur  on  the  east  to  T(z  or  Rfakriln.*     He  states'  that  the  < 
between  Saimur  and  T«mh-«i  (Anhilawsira)  belongs  to  Hind.     He  v 
the  distance   between  Stlbiira  (probably  Surabiira  or  Swat),  SindA'^     ' 
Saimur  tive  days  each  and  between  Saimur  and  Sarandib  (Ceylon)  lif:-:'! 
days.     Al  Hlriini  (a.p.  10-n)  says  :"  "  Then  yon  enter  the  Und  of  Lirin 
in  which  is  Sainiur   also  ealltd  Jntnu/r  or  OAaitn/Jr."     A I  Idrfflt  (end  of 
the  eleventh  centnry)  mentions  Saimiir  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  evcasA 
climate.'-    He  descriljes  it  an  large  and  wcll-bnilt,  five  d«y«  from   Sindin 
and    among    its    products   notes  cocoannt   tret^s  in    abundance,    heru 
(Lawsonia  incrmis),  and  on  its  monntains  many  aromatic  plants.'^    Hu 
itmark  that  Saimur  fnmiL-d  a  part  of  the  vast,  fertile.  well-pfopUd  aad 
commercial  kingdom  of  the  BalhitiniH  must  be  taken  from   the    work    ~ 
Al-Jauhari  (a.p.  95(i). 

Al  Kazwfni  (a.p.  I'l^Q)  quoting  if  isftar  bin  Mnhnlhil  (ad.  042)  dew 
Snimuf  as  one  of  the  cities  of    Hind  ntar  the  confines  of  Sind,**  w 
people  born  of  Turkish  and  Indian   parents  ait*  very    beautiful.      It  wu 
a  flouijshing  trade  centre   with  a  mixed  population  of  Jews,  Firtwcir 


I  aad 

I 


»  A!  Masiidi  in  Elliot  (Historj-  of  TikHii),  I.  24.  «  Prairie*  D'Or,  If.  S15. 

•  He  wo»  oftlled  a  Hairam  or  Huirainiili  in  the  langnage  of  the  country.  AlMasOdTi 
Munij  Arabic  Toxt  Cairo  Eilition,  II.  hii. 

*  Al  Ma«ii<H*s  Munij  Arabic  Tcit  Cniro  EtJition,  II.  5fi  67/ 

*  One  born  in  India  of  an  Arab  fiitber  and  an  Indian  uiotber  probablv  from  the 
Oujartti  word  Atlhhufra  tneaTiing  mixed  blood.  Thig  scaius  the  orijrin'of  the  Bbb 
Raj pdt.  The  pcrformtr  in  thu  ciiso  in  tbe  text  wa§  .1  Hindu.  Al  Mnai^di  (Monij  Ar»bic 
Text  II.  57  Cdiro  Edition)  ibj*  tlmt  the  siiipnlar  of  Ba^isimb  is  Besar. 

«  Al  IsUkliri  in  Elliot  (HwfoTj'  ^^  Indi't),  !■  27. 
^  A]  IsUkbri  in  Elliot  (History  nf  Indiri),  I.  30. 
"  Ihni  Haukftl  in  Elliot  (History  of  Indiii),  I.  33-.34. 

•  Ibni  Hnnkal  in  Elliot  (History  of  Indiii),  I.  58. 
'*  Ibni  HunkttJ  in  Elliot  (Hial;i<ry  of  India),  I.  ,18, 

"  Al  bfruui  Saf'bairs  Arabic  Text.  UI2  ;  Elliot's  nistory  of  India,  I.  30,  66. 
'»  At  ldrf*i  in  Elliot  (History  of  India),  1.  77. 
»  Al  l«!rf«i  in  Elliot  (History  of  India),  I.  77,  ^5, 
**  Al  Kazwfni  in  Elliot  (Hislorv  of  Indiu),  I.  {>7. 
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shippers,  ChristianB.  and  Maaalmana.'  The  merchanrliBC  of  the  Turks 
(pmbfibly  of  tht-  Iaclo-A.fghilii  frontier)  waa  conveyed  thither  and  tlie 
IkbI  i>f  al(X»  were  exj^mi ltd  and  nalUd  Snimuri  after  its  name.  The  temple 
of  Sftimiir  was  on  an  eluiuence  witli  idols  of  tuiquoisd  and  baidjUilak  or 
101  by.  In  the  oitj  viere  many  mosqaea  charches  syuagugaea  and  fii-e* 
temples  ► 

Dbolka  (Dd'l.aka).  A1  IdrlBi  (end  of  the  eleventh  centnty)  plflces 
Dniaka  and  anothertown  he  callK  Hanslvral  that  ift  Chunwal  or  Junuwal 
perhaps  Jhalfuvflr  between  Biirrth  (Broach'5  and  Nahrw/u-a.  He  describes 
Bi'ilnka  as  on  the  banks  of  a  river  (the  Siibarniati)  which  flowH  into  tlie 
Hoa,  whit'h  forms  an  e.s.tnary  or  gnlf  on  the  vreKfc  (east)  of  whieh  Btands  the 
town  of  Bdrijh.  Both  these  towns,  be  adds  stand  at  the  foot  of  a  chain 
of  raonntaiiiB  wbieh  lie  to  the  nnrth  and  whipb  are  called  fJnMirnn 
apparently  Vindhya,  The  kana  (bamboo)  grows  here  as  well  au  a  few 
cocoannt  trees.'' 

Goa-      See  SlNDAROR. 

Gondal  (Koniiai.).  Zia-nd-dln  Rami  in  hie  TaiJkh-i-Ffmz  Shiihi 
etatee-*  that  Sultan  MnhnmnrtMl  Tnghlnk  Hpent  (ah.  1341))  his  thii"d  miny 
BcaBon  in  Gnjanifc  in  Koudal  (Gondal).  Here  the  Sult.in  ausembied  his 
forcoB  before  Btai'ting  on  his  fatal  march  to  Sindh. 

Kachh.  Al  Birutti  (a.d.  970  -  103 1 )  is  the  only  Atab  writer  who  refers 
to  Kachh.  He  calls  Kachh*  with  Somn:ith  tho  head-quarters  of  the 
country  of  the  Bawarij  or  Modli  pirates.  Speaking  of  the  Indus  ho 
notices  *  that  one  of  its  branches  which  reachcB  the  borders  of  Kaidih  is 
known  a«  Siiid  Sigar.  In  a  third  passage  ho  refers"  to  Kachh  as  the 
land  of  tlio  imtkl  or  balsa raodondron  and  of  hdilrud  or  bezoar.  It  was 
twenty-four  miles  (6  /arjcugr*)  from  Debal  (KardcLi).  According  to  tho 
Tarikb-i-MaHsi'ittii'  when  (a.d.  lOCAi)  tho  sovereigtity  of  Sindh  pa«8ed  from 
the  descendants  of  Mahmud  of  (ibazni  to  the  Snmi-as,  Singhar,  the  grand- 
Bon  of  Snmnt  (A.r>.  lOdyy*  extende<i|  his  sway  from  Kachh  to  Nawaifitjr* 
near  Sindh  Haidnrubiid  and  Kbafif  the  son  of  Singhar  conhi-didatefl  hia 
power  a ud  made  Kacldi  a  Sumra  dependency.*"  Dnda  the  gi-andson  of 
Khafif  ijiielloii  a  threatenetl  Soiai-a  ri(<itig  by  proceeding  to  Ka<ihh  and 
chastising  tlie  Sammas-'i  On  the  fall  of  the  Sunu'a.s  the  Chaiiras  bfcamo 
masters  of  Kachh  from  whose  hands  the  coantry  passed  to  those  of  tho 
Samiiiaa.  Ground  down  under  the  iron  sway  of  the  Sniarae  ft  numbop 
of  Siimmas  Hed  from  Sindh  and  entered  Kachh  whore  they  were  kindly 
received  by  the  Chanras  who  gave  them  land  to  cultivate.  After  noqunint- 
ing  thomtielvt'S  with  the  country  and  the  resources  of  its  rnlers  the 
Samma  immigratita  who  seom  to  have  increased  in  numbers  and  strength- 
ened themselves  by  union,  obtained  possession  by  atratagem  but  not 
without  heroism  of  the  chief  fortresa  of  Kachh.'*   This  fort  now  in  mina 


Appendix  V« 

Aka> 

Rrfekbnck«i, 

A.D. 851-1350. 


CIdef  Towns. 
Dholka, 


Goa. 
OondaL 


Capital  9, 
Kaolili, 


'  Though  Al  KftiwSni  wroto  in  tlip  thirtcontli  contnrv,  he  derives  his  information  of 
India  from  Misaar  bin  Muliallnl,  who  visited  India  aljO'Jt  A.D.  942,  Elliot  (History  of 
India),  1.1W. 

>  Al  Idrfsi  in  Elliot  {Ilislorv  of  India).  I.  87. 

>T4rikliiFiri)i  ShAhJ  by  ZiA  Burni  (ElUot's  Hiitory  of  India).  III.  2<14r-66. 

*  Rashid-mJ-dln  (a.».  l.VlO)  from  A!  Bir6ni  in  Elliot'*  Higti>ry  of  India,  I.  65. 

'  Rftshtd-uil-din.  (a,d,  1,110)  from  Al  Binini  in  Flliut's  History  of  India,  I.  49. 

"  llashid-nd-dlii  (A.D.  13'0)  from  Al  Bir\ini  fa  Elliot's  Histnrv  of  InJui,  I.  ($6. 

1  Written  A.n.  lOljO  (Elliot.  I.  l'J3).  ^'Tarikh-i-MaAsunii  in  Klliut.  I,  l«. 

"  Tulifiiliil  Kir.im  in  PJllir-t,  I.  341.  '"  Tarikh-i-MaAsunii  in  lilHot,  I.  217. 

"  TArikh-j-MaAHunii  iri  Elli..t,  J.  218. 
i"Tarikh-i-T:ihiri  (Elliot's  Hiatury  uf  India),  I.  207-08. 
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Chief  Towns, 
Kdbinin. 


Kumhaij, 
Kavavj. 


fin 


was  the  fort  of  Guntn.^     TLe  Tarikh-i-Taluri  states  that   np  to  the  tji 
the  history  was  writton  (a.d.  I(i21)-   the  coantry  was  in  tlic  ] 
the  Sammas.   both   the   iiiiis   bhai-a  and  Jim   Sihta  of  grt;ii 
Koohh  in  hia  time  being  of  Samma  descent. 

Kaira  (Karua).     One  mention  of  Kaira  apparently    Kairn  or  KIm& 
orcnre  in  ZiiiudiKn  Bai-ui's"  account  of  Muiinmmaci  Tngblnk'a  (a.p.  Vil^) 
pni-sait  of  his  itbtlliouB  Gujarat  noble  Tiigbi.     He  i-ptJiks  of  Mnhami 
detention  for  a  mouth  nt  AriiwuI  during  the  i-airls  anrl    his   overt' 
and  dispersing  TAghi's  forces  at  Karra.     Fi-nra    i\arni  the    rebe. 
disorder    to   Nahrwi^ra    (AnhilwAra).      Seviral    of    TAghi's    su; 
sought  and  -were  refused  aheher  by  the  Rina  of  Minrlal   that  is  isi-: 
near  Vimmgi'im. 

Ka'biru'n.  Al  Mrisi  (end  of  the  eleventh  century)  mentions  Kibirtij 
and  Asiiwal  as  towns  of  the  same  'Bccti'>n'  both  of  theni  popnlon*,  eotn- 
merciul,  rich,  and  producing  useful  articles.  He  adds  that  at  the  tto« 
he  wrote  the  Musalraans  had  made  their  way  into  the  |f  .•enter  portion  fi 
thi'so  countries  and  conqutivd  them.  K4biri3n  like  the  Akabama  of 
the  Periplus  (a.d.  '-^40)  is  perhaps  a  town  on  the  KAveri  river  in  Mulii 
Gnjardt, 

Kambay.    See  Cam  bay, 

Kanauj.  Al  MtiBudi*  (a.d.  956)  is  the  first  Arab  traveller  vrho  giTW 
.  nifi-nnt  nf  Kannuj.  He  says:*  The  kingdom  of  the  Rauu/ik  kini: 
of  Kimauj  extends  anout  a  hundred  and  twenty  sqnaro  pnra»ani;t'd 
Sindti.  larh  pir'^K'nttf  being  eimal  to  tight  milts  of  tliia  country.  Tliw 
king  has  four  armies  according  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  Ettdiof 
tbfciu  nnnibti'8  700,0  lO  or  'J'  u,U00.  Tlie  army  of  the  north  vrars  agiu&M 
the  prince  of  Multsiu  and  with  His  Mnsalman  snbjects  on  the  frontiw. 
The  army  of  the  south  fights  agiiinsc  the  Balhdra  king  of  Mankh-.  The 
other  two  armies  march  to  meet  enemits  in  every  direction.  Ihni  Unok^ 
(a.d.  ii68  -976)  says''  that  from  the  sea  of  FArs  to  the  country  of  Kanricj 
is  thi-ee  mi^uths  journey.  lln»ihld-ud-din  from  AlBirt'mi  (a.d.  t'TO-  loH:i) 
places*  Kanauj  south  of  the  Himiilaya.'*  and  states*  that  the  Jamna  fnlU 
into  the  Gaiiga  below  Kanauj  which  is  situated  on  the  west  of  tl« 
river  (Ganga).  The  chief  portion  of  Hind  included  in  tho  "second 
climate  "'  iw  calletl  tho  central  land  or  Madhya  Dcsh.  He  adds  tiiat  iif 
Persians  call  it  Kanauj.  It  was  tlif  capital  of  tho  groat.,  haughty,  and 
jirond  desfiots  of  India.  He  praists  the  former  magnificence  of  Kanai^ 
which  be  says  bting  now  deserted  by  its  ruler  has  fallen  into  neglect  tati 
ruin,  and  the  city  of  Bari,  three  days'  journey  f  i-om  Kanauj  on  the  eaetrm 


'  Jijiimal  Agintk  Society  nf  Bonpil  for  February  1338,  102. 
'  Sir  Hcnrv  Elliot's  ULstorv  »(  Iiulia,  I.  2ti8. 
"  Tirikb-i -'Ffrriis  ShAl)i  in  Elliot,  II.  MO, 

*  In  hi*  Arftbic  Text  of  the  Miin'ij  |rrairie»  D'Or,  Cairo  Edition)  .M  Bfas^di  writ** 
tie  name  of  the  Kaujiuj  liinir  li^  Furwarali.  (If  the  /'sitanda  for  P  and  tho  *r  for  m,  h» 
is  quiti' possible  in  Anib  wiiiinp,  iiwn  thia  can  beParioArah  the  Arub  plural  for  Pamur.l 
At  volunie  1,  page  240  the  word  Fnrwarah  is  twice  used.  Once :  ''  And  the  king  of 
Kanauj,  of  the  kinpn  of  Sindh  (India)  la  Far«rarah."  A^fiin  at  the  kame  pagv  (2^0): 
"  And  Ffinvnrah  he  who  is  king  of  Kanauj  is  opposed  to  Balbars."  Tht n  at  page  1!*1 : 
Fftrwarah  is  m^Mii  ascd  iu  the  Ivpnning  of  tlio  account  quoted  by  Elliot  in  I.  23. 

*  Elliot's  Ili.'.lA)!'}-  of  India.  I.  23.  In  tho  Cairo  Edition  of  "the  Arabic  Text  of  Al 
M&Budis  Muri'jj  (Prairica  Ti'Or)  vol.  1.  page  241  is  the  original  of  this  account. 

«  Elliot's  Hist.T.v  of  India,  I.  33.  7  Elliot' a  History  of  India,  I.  45. 

*  Elliot's  History  of  India,  I.  49. 
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Bide  of  the  Ganges  "being  now  the  capital.  KananJ  was  celebrated  for  its 
descendantH  of  the  Ptindavae  aa  !Mahura  (Mathni)  is  on  account  of  B;ia 
Dl'v  (Kiitthna).  Al  Iririsi,  end  of  the  eleventh  ceiitnry.  Bpeaksi'  of  Kauanj 
in  connection  with  a  river  part  town  of  the  name  of  fc?:nniindir  "  a  largo 
town,  fommertnal  and  rii-h,  where  there  are  large  profits  to  be  made  and 
whieh  iH  dependent "  on  the  rule  of  the  Kananj  king.  8am»ndiir,  he 
saya,  etanda  on  a  river  commg  Jrom  Kashmir.  To  the  north  of  Saraandar 
at  seven  days  is,  ho  gaya,  the  city  of  Inner  Kanhmir  uudwr  the  rale  of 
Kanuuj.  Tho  Chieh  Ifainuh  (on  Arabic  hintory  of  great  antiquity  written 
before  A  i>.  753,  tiunBhiLed  into  Persian  in  the  time  of  Salttln  Naairuddin 
Kab/«('hah)  (a.d.  I21G)  say  a- that  when  Chach  (A.D.  6^  1 -G70)  advanced 
a^aiiiKt  Akhara  LohAna  of  Bnihrrianabad  that  the  Lohaua  wrote  to  afik 
the  ht'lj)  of  "  the  king  of  Hindustan,"  that  is  Kanau],  at  that  time  Satbdu 
son  of  llisal,  but  that  Akham  died  before  his  auBwer  came. 

Kol.  Ibni  Khurdiidbah  (a.d.  912)  has  Kol  Beventy«two  miles  (IB/^r- 
sakhfi)  from  Sanjiin  in  Kaohh.^  And  the  Taj-ul-AIaasir*  i-elates  how  in 
AD.  ll'Ji  Kuthnddin  advanced  tg  Kol  and  took  the  foi-t. 

Malkhet  {MifuJch-).  A I  Masudi  (a.d.  943)  h  tlie  first  Arab  writer  to 
mention  3/aaA.ir  that  is  Msinyakhetfl,  now  Malkhet  about  sixty  mil ig  south- 
eaet  of  ShoUpur.  In  relating  the  extinction  of  the  great  linibnia-bora 
dynasty  of  India  Al  JIasfidi  Btates"  tbat  at  the  time  the  ri(y  of  Milnkir, 
the  great  centi-e  of  India,  Bubmitted  to  the  kiugu  called  tho  BaVidrai 
who  in  hifl  time  were  still  ruling  at  MAukir.^ 

Al  Masudi  correctly  deHcribea  the  position  of  Milkhet  ag  eighty  Sindh 
or  eight-mite  farsakhs  that  is  six  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  sea 
in  a  mountainous  country.  Agaiu  he  notices  that  the  language  spoken  in 
Maaklr  was  Kiriya,''  called  from  Karah  or  Kanara  the  district  where  it  was 
spoken.  '1  he  cmrent  coin  waa  the  Tiirtarhjuh  dirham  (each  weighing  a 
diiham  and  a  half)**  on  which  wan  imprfssed  the  date  of  tlie  ruler'H  i-eign. 
He  deenrilxa  the  country  of  tho  BalhiiraB  as  stretching  i'rora  the  Kamkar 
(or  Kuukan)  in  the  south  or  Bonth-vveut  north  to  the  froutierfl  of  tho  king 
of  Juzr  (Gujarat),  "  a  monarch  rich  iu  men  horses  and  camelfi."  Al  I«takhri 
(A.i).  i>5l)  deacribcB  llankfr  aa  the  dwelling  of  the  wide-ruling  Balliikra. 
Ibni  Hankal  (a.d.  968-976)  repeats  almost  to  the  letter  tho  Lnfornmtion 
given  by  Al  Istakhri.  The  destruction  of  M.-ilkhet  (Miluya  Kheta)  by 
the  weHteru  Chilukya  king  Tailappa  in  a.d.  "J7li  explains  why  none  of 
the  writers  after  Ibni  Haukal  menliona  M;inklr. 
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'  Elliot,  I.  90.  *  Elliot's  History  of  India,  I,  147. 

'  Sir  Henry  Elliol.'8  History  of  Iiidift,  I,  1.1. 

^  TAj  ul-Maiisir  in  t'ir  Ilenrv  Elliot's  History  of  lm\m,  II.  222.  *  After  stayini? 
BoniL' litnt  at  Dfliti  he  (Katli-ud-din)  marched  in  A.tt.  lliit  ( 11.  5 'Ji">)  towards  Kol  and 
Bauiraa  passing  the  Jamna  which  from  its  exceixling  purity  resembled  ft  mirrnr,'  It 
Would  saein  to  plane  Kol  ne&r  BanArat. 

*  Al  Mwudi'a  Pmiries  D'Or  {Arabic  Text),  I.  16?, 

•  Al  Mwddi  ill  Elliot  (Historv  of  India),  I.  19.  20.  21  and  Prairies  D'Or,  I.  17a 

'  Al  MM<idi  Arabic  Text  iWiries  D'Or,  (I.  3SlJ  ;  Al  Maaiidi  in  Elliot  (History  of 
India),  I.  84. 

'^  Tlmt  is  an  Arab  dirhtm  and  a  lialf.  Al  Istakhri  in  Elliot  (History  of  IndJah 
I.  27.  Tliese  T&rUiriijija  dirhems  are  mentioned  by  almost  all  Arab  writers.  Al 
Idrisi  says  they  were  current  in  Manstirah  in  Sindh  and  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  i'ee 
Elliot,  I.  3  nott"  4.  According  to  Snlaimttn  (a.c.851)  the  TArtariya  dirham  weighed  "  a 
dirhem  and  a  lialf  of  tho  coinag«  of  the  king."  Elliot,  I.  3.  Al  Masddi  (Prairies  D'Or, 
I.  ^''2)  calls  these  **  T.'ktiriyjah"  dirliams,  giring  thera  the  sauie  weight  oa  that  given  by 
Sulahntin  to  tho  TArturiyah  dirlu&ma.  Ibni  Hnvkal  calls  it  the  Titan  dirboui  and 
makes  its  weight  equal  to  "  a  dirham  and  a  third  "  (Elliot,  I.  86). 
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BanjtfH. 


Ma'ndal.  Ibui  Khiu'dadbah  (a.d.  912)  enamerates  Mindal  (is 
Viramg.'im)  with  Ilumlft,'  linli,  nnd  Bai-uh  na  ooantries  of  Sindh.  Dorof 
the  Khilufat  uf  Uishum  the  son  uf  Abdal  Malik  (a.d.  7:^4-743)  JnTjad 
BOD  of  AbdnrRahman-al-Miu'ii  was  appointed  to  the  frontier  of  Sbok 
According  to  Al  Bihtdari  (A.i>.  8d2j  Junnaid  sent  liia  ol&c«(i  1* 
Mdndul,'   Dahn^  perhaps  Kamlej,  and  Bt'thrt^s  (Broach). 

Na'ra'na.  In  his  Indioa  Al  Bhnni  (a.d.  1>70- 1031)  notices  Nardoai 
Jaipur  a.s  the  ancient   capital   of   Gnjardt.      He   snys  that    it8 
name  is  Bazduah  bat  that  "  it  in   known  to  our  people  (the   Anibs)  m 
Niirilin."     Uo  places  it  eighty  mileB  (20  farsakhf)  urmth-weet  of  Kfi'^sT,, 
and  adds  that  when  it    was  dcstroj-ed   the  inhabitants  removed  ■ 
fonnded  another  elty.^     Abu  Rihin    makes  NArana  the  starting  ; 
three  itinerant's  to  the  south  the  south-west  and  the  west.      Al  Lii-     ■• 
duteiils  suffice  to  place  this  conti-e  in  the  neighbourhood    of  the  i 
Jaipdr  and  to  identify  it  with  Narslyan  the  capital  of  Baiin&t  of 
which  according  to    Fi*n'slitali'  MhIhuihI   of  Ohazni    took    in   a.; 
(H.  412).      - 

Ra'nder  (Rahanjiu  on  Hmianjl  u;.  Al  BLitlni  (a.d.  1031)  gnu 
Rahanjc'u'  and  B4hi'i1j  (Broach)  as  the  capitals  of  Lar  Dosh  or  aratk 
Gujarat,  Elliot  (Note  -i.  I.  61)  writes  the  word  Damanhiir  nr  Dahaabcr 
but  the  reading  given  by  Sachau  in  his  Ai-abic  text  of  Al  lifrtini  (pi^ 
100  chapter  IH)  is  plainly  Rahanjur  (jj^t^j)  and  the  place  intended  ti 
wjlhont  doubt  Rdnder  on  the  right  bank  of  the  TApti  opposite  Surat.  l« 
his  list  of  Indian  towns  Al  Idrisi  (end  of  the  eleventh  century)  Basnalir 
refoi*  to  it  under  the  forms  Jandur  and  Sandir. 

Sanja'n  (SindXn).  The  two  Sanjdns,  one  in  Ka<;hh  the  other  a 
ThAna,  complicate  the  refci-onccB  to  SindAn.  SindAn  in  Kachh  wasoM 
of  the  earliest  gains  of  lalarn  in  India.  Al  Bilidnn  ^  (a.p.  892)  vi*iiia 
of  Fazl.  the  son  of  Mihsin,  in  the  reign  of  the  greate^  of  the  '- ' 
Khaltfahs  Al-Mamdn  (a.d.  {"13-833),  taking  Sindau  and  sendi  - 
Mimtin  the  rare  present  of  "  an  elephant  and  the  longest  and  lai-geet  »*»)  »* 
turban  or  t«ik  spai'  ever  seen."  Fazl  built  an  assembly  mosque  that  wu 
spared  by  the  Hindus  on  their  recapture  of  the  town.  Ibni  K^hordadbiik 
(a, I).  91'J)  inLludos  this  Kachh  Sindau  with  Broach  and  other  places  is 
Gujarat  among  the  cities  of  Sindh.  In  his  itinei"ary  starting  firan 
Bakkar,  he  plaees  Sindau  seventy-two  miles*  (IP  /ursnkfis)  fi-om  KoL 
Al  Masddi  (a.d.  91  o  -ltt4)  states  that  Indian  emeralds  from  (the  Ka«hi) 
Siudiin  and  the.  neighbourhood  of  Karabdyat  (Camba^-)  approached 
those  of  the  first  water  iii  the  intensity  of  their  green  and  in  brilliance. 
As  they  found  a  market  in  Makkah  they  wore  called  Makkan  emeralds.' 
Al  Istakbn  (a.o.  951)  under  cities  of  Hind  places  the  Konkan  Siiidin 
five  days  from  Surabcfi/a  (Surabara  or  Surat)  and  as  many  from  Sainm^ 

'  Kumljkh  is  rauma  8ftU  land.  There  is  a  R(jni  iitiir  KAftir  about  sixty  miles  tiiuth- 
Mst  of  Multiln.  Al  I<1nai  (\.D.  1135)  liiui  a  Kuuidlah  three  days  from  Kjv)b«U  Ux 
salt  range.     Elliot,  I.  92. 

»  Prol>al)ly  OkhdmanJaL    Soe  Apiwn*l"i«  vol.  I.  page  390  Elliot'*  History  of  India. 

»  bachau'B  Arabic  Text  of  Al  Bfrfni>'<»  Inilica,  99. 

*  Peraian  Text  Hombay  Edition  of  1?32,  I.  53. 

*  Saolittu'B  Arabic  Text  of  Al  Bfruni,  ^00.  •  Elliot's  History  of  India.  I.  M, 

'  Al  BilAiluri  in  Elliot  (Hii*tory  of  India),  I.  129,  Thu  wnrd  nfj  in  the  Arabic  Irxt 
BicaiiB  Ix'sidoe  a  teak-spar  (whieii  soemij  to  bo  nu  improbable  present  to  htt  avut  to  • 
KhalifAb),  a  large  bbii'k  or  green  turban  or  wieh. 

»  Ibni  KhuidAdbha  in  Elliot  (History  of  India),  I.  14  and  15. 

»  Do  Mevjinrd's  Amhic  Tixt  of  Les  I'l-airica  D'Or,  III.  4  7-4^. 

»*  Al  Ibtakbri  in  ElUol  (History  of  ludiii),  I.  27  aud  30. 
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(Chewal).  Ibni  Haukal  (a.r.  068)  meBtiona  (the  Kachh)  Sindiln  among 
tho  ritiea  of  Hind,  which  have  a,  large  MuHalmin  population  and  a  Jama 
Masjid  '  or  aascmblj  mofiqne.  Al  liinini  (a.d.  ^70  -  1031)*  in  his  itini'rarjr 
from  I>ebal  ia  Sindh  plai-os  the  Kokan  200  mile*)  (fjO  farg^ikhs)  from 
that  jiort  and  between  Broarh  and  Snpai-ft.  At  the  end  of  tho  eleventh 
rentury  probably  the  Kachh  Sinddn  was  a  targe  commei-cial  town  rich 
b«jth  in  exports  and  iraporta  with  an  intelligent  and  warlike,  induRtrioua, 
and  rich  population.  Al  Idrini  gives  the  situation  of  the  Konkan  Sindin 
BM  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  aea  and  fii'e  daya  from  Saimrfr  (Cheval).* 
Apparently  Abul  Fida*  (a.d.  1:324)  confuftod  Sindan  with  Sindiibdi*  or 
Goa  which  Ihni  Batata  (a.d.  13  W)  rightly  describes  as  an  island.* 

Sinda'bu'r  or  Sinda'pu'r.  Al  lIsBudi  (a.d,  943)  places  SindrCpur  he 
writes  it  Sindabdra  or  Goa  in  tho  conntrj-  of  the  Boghara  (Balhira)  in 
India. '^  Al  Kinini  (A.D.  1031)  plane*  Sindiipiir  or  SindabiTr  that  is  Goa 
as  the  fii-st  of  coast  towns  in  Malab^Lr  the  next  being  F«knur,^  Al  Idr^si 
(end  of  the  cleveath  century)  doacribo-s  Siudabiir  as  ft  commercial  town 
with  fine  buildingH  and  rich  bazaars  in  a  great  gulf  where  ships  cast 
anchor,  four  days  along  the  coast^  from  Thina. 

Somna'th.  Al  Birdm  (a  J).  970-103 1)  is  the  first  of  the  Ai-ab  writers  to 
Ijotico  SomneCth.  He  calls  Somnith  and  Kachh  the  capital  of  the  Bawarij 
pirates  who  commit  their  depredations  in  boats  called  hniray  He  places 
SomuJith  (14  fariakhs)  fifty-six  miles  from  Debal  or  Karachi  200  miles 
(.'iO  fnrmk/is)  fiom  AnhilwAra  and  IBO  miles  (60  ynjftnas)  from  Broach. 
He  note*  that  the  river  Sarsiit  falls  into  the  sea  an  arrow-shot  from  the  town. 
He  speaks  of  SomnAth  as  an  important  place  of  Hindu  worship  and  as  a 
centre  of  pilgrimage  fi-om  all  parts  of  India.  Uo  telle  of  votaries  and 
pilgrims  performing  tho  last  stage  of  their  journey  cmwling  on  their  eides 
or  on  their  ankles,  never  touching  thasacred  ground  with  the  soles  of  their 
feet,  even  progressing  on  their  head«."*  Al  Blriini  gives"  the  l^endary 
origin  of  the  Somnath  idol  :  how  the  moon  loved  the  danjEfbtera  of 
Prajiipati ;  how  his  Karpa.saing  love  for  one  of  them  the  fair  llohini  kindled 
tho  jealousy  of  her  slighted  sistors ;  how  their  angry  sire  panishod  the 
paitiality  of  the  moon  by  pr.jnouacing  a  curse  which  caused  the  pallor 
tjf  leprosy  to  overspread  his  face  ]  how  the  penitent  moon  ened  for 
forgivenewj  to  tho  saint  and  how  the  saint  unable  to  recall  his  curse 
showed  him  the  way  of  salvation  by  the  worship  of  the  Lih'jtim  ;  how 
he  set  up  and  called  the  Moon>Lord  a  stone  which'*  for  ages  had  lain  yn 
the  sea  shore  less  than  three  miles  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  tho 
Sara8%''ati,  and  to  the  east  of  the  site  of  the  golden  castle  of  Bi^rwi 
( VerAval)  the  residence  of  Biisndeo  and  near  the  scene  of  his  death  and 
of  the  destruction  of  hie  people  the  YAdavaa.  The  waxing  and  tho 
waning  of  the  moon  CAUsed  the  flood  that  hid  the  Ltiigam  and  the  ebb 
that  iihowed  it  and  proved  that  the  Moon  was  its  aervant  who  bathed 
it  regularly.  Al  Biruni  notices''' that  in  his  time  the  castellated  walls 
and  other  fortifications  round  the  temple  were  not  more  than  a  hundred 
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Port  or 

Coast  Towiu. 

Siitdifbur  nr 

Sinddpiir, 


Somntfth. 


1  Ibni  Hankal  in  Elliot  (Hj»t«ry  of  India),  1. 34  and  38. 
-  Al  Blnlni  in  Elliot,  1.  68.  »  Al  lilrisi  in  Elliot,  I,  77  -  86. 

*  .Sir  Henry  Elliot's  History  of  India,  I,  403  Appendix, 

»  Lee'»  Ibni  Il*tuta,  I6ij.  "  Al  Maaiidi  la  Elliot  (Hijitory  of  India),  I.  21, 

'  Uaahid-ud-diu  from  Al  Biriini  in  Elliot,  I.  68.  «  Al  Idriiii  in  Elliot.,  I.  (*9. 

"  J-ir  Henry  Elliot's  Hi-story  of  Indm,  1.  65  ;  Sachan's  Ambic  Tcrtol  Al  Bfnini,  102. 
'"  Elliot's  Hiatory  of  India.  I.  fi7. 

'^  Stt-hau's  Tckt  of  AlBlr.iai,  2.5-i.  "  Sacbau's  Arabic  Text,  %i'^. 

"  Saolittii's  Arabic  Text.  25.3  chapter  58.  —     •    .       ...... 
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voin'8  old,  Al  Biruiii  itprescutH  tbo  npper  part  of  the  L*ntjam  as  batig 
'with  niHKfllve  and  bejewelled  gold  cbains.  Theae  cbaiiiB  t'Og«tber  triih  tbe 
npper  balf  of  Ibe  idol  •were,  he  obeerN-CB,  carried  away  by  the  Emir 
Mahmlid  lo  GhaEna,'  where  a  part  of  the  idol  was  nsfd  to  form  owe  oftlie 
Bt-epii  of  tho  AsKembly  Mosque  and  the  other  pai-t  was  Wft  to  li<»  with 
Chakrn  Sictfni.  tho  ThAnoBar  idol,  in  tho  maidcen  or  hippodrorae  of 
Mahnu'id's  capital-  Somnith,  saya  Al  BirOni,^  was  the  greatest  of  the 
Lingnws  worshipped  in  India  where  in  the  coantries  to  the  Bontb-wMtof 
Sindh  the  worsnir  of  these  embleraa  abounds-  A  jar  of  Ganges  watn 
and  a  basket  of  Kashmir  flowers  were  brought  daily  to  Somnitb.  ill 
worBbipptrs  believed  the  stone  to  posBeRS  the  power  of  cnrin|f  all  diwMn. 
and  the  mariners  and  the  wanderers  over  the  deep  brtwten  SofaJa  aikI 
China  addressed  their  prayei-s  to  it  as  their  patron  deity. ^  Ibnj  Awr* 
(A.  n.  1121)  gives  a  detailed  acconnt  of  the  teniplo  of  i^omnjith  and  iH 
ancient  prandtur.  He  says  Soninath  was  the  greatetst  of  all  tbeidoUd 
Hind.  Pilgrims  by  the  hundred  thoniiand  met  at  the  temple  especially*! 
the  times  of  eclipses  and  believed  that  the  ebb  and  Bow  of  the  tide  «*« 
the  homage  paid  by  the  sea  to  the  god.  Eveiything  of  the  most  prwiow 
wsB  brought  to  Somnith  and  the  temple  was  endowed  with  more  th»B 
1*>,0U0  villagtB.  Jewels  of  incalfolable  value  were  stoitd  in  the  ttmipU 
and  to  wash  the  idol  water  from  the  sacit-d  stream  of  the  Ganga  »M 
brought  I  very  day  over  a  distance  of  two  hundred  /artangs  (1200"  mill*). 
A  thousand  Brribmans  were  on  duty  every  day  in -the  temple,  thnv 
liuudred  and  fifty  singers  and  dancci-s  performed  before  the  image,  and 
three-  hundred  barbers  shaved  tho  pilgrims  who  intended  to  pay  tbcir 
devotions  at  the  shrine.  Every  one  of  these  sciTants  had  n  settledT  tllow- 
unce.  Tho  temple  of  Somniith  wns  built  upon  fifty  piliarA  of  trakwood 
i^ovci-ed  >vith  lead.  Tlie  idol,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  Bonl{»l.ur<"J.' 
stood  three  enbits  out  of  tlio  ground  aud  had  a  gii-tli  of  three  eubitM4  Tlic 
idol  wjihS  by  itnelf  in  a  dark  cliamber  lighted  by  most  exqai'-it^.dj  jewelltii 
rhandt'liei-s.  Near  the  idol  was  a  chain  of  gold  to  which  belts  W««re  hang 
weighing  200  vmni-  Tlic  chain  was  shaken  at  certain  intervaln  dorin? 
tiie  night  that  the  betia  might  rouse  fresh  parties  of  worshipping 
lirahmaiiP.  The  treasury  contaiuing  many  gold  and  silver  idols,  with 
doors  hung  with  iiirtains  set  with  valuable  jewels,  was  near  the  charabrr 
of  the  idol.  Tho  worth  of  what  was  found  in  the  templo  exeeode*!  t*o 
millions  of  ^f»'i»iiVir  (Rs.  1,00, Oil,* (00).  According  to  Ibni  Asir  Mahmnd 
i-eaclifd  ^^mlnatll  on  a  Thureday  in  the  middle  r.f  Zilkaada  H.  •4M 
(a.d.  December  1023).  On  tho  approach  of  Mahmiid  Bhim  the  ruler  ol 
Anhilv&d  fled  abandoning  his  capital  and  took  refuge  in  a  fort  to 
prepare  for  war.  From  Anbifv^  Mahmud  started  for  Somnitii 
taking  several  forts  with  images  which,  Ibni  Asir  says,  were  tlie  henUs 


'  It  appears  th«t-st  the  time  of  hii  oxpcttition  to  SomnAth  Mahmiid  had  not  adopted 
tlu)  title  of  SDll&n. 

'  Sachau's  Atabic  Tent,  263  chapter  58.  *  Sachau's  Text,  253  chapter  68. 

*  The  Tir[kbi-K.(Dii1.  Ibni  Asfr  (A.i>.l1G0>  1232)  tsa  yoluuiinoos  and  reliable  hUtocian. 
Ibni  Ehatlikan,  the  author  of  the  famous  biographical  dictionary,  knew  and  icapeote<i 
Aiilr  always  alluding;  to  him  as  ^'  our  bhcikh,"     S«o  Elliot,  II.  245. 

'  From  the  term  '  iculptured  '  it  woald  seem  the  idol  was  of  atone  It  U  curioaa  how 
Ibni  Aalr  ilateii  a  Vittle  furth\)r  that  a  part  of  the  idol  was  "  buriird  by  Uehmiid.*'  Sw 
Elliot,  IT.  471.^  Tlw  TArikhi-Alfl  «»>«  (KlViot,  II.  471)  that  tho  idi>l  wm  cut  of  »oW 
■tone.  It  however  repreaont*  it  a^  hollow  and  coutaining  jcwvla,  iu  repeating  tba 
aomcwhat  hackneyed  words  of  Mahmud  when  breaking  the  idol  n>gardlc!<i>of  tlit;  hau  Jmiiw 
oVrr  of  tho  Brilirnana,  and  finding  it  full  of  jewels. 
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or  c!mmbot'1aiu3  of  Soran^tb.  Reattming  bia  march  he  crossed  a  r^esert 
with  little  water.  Here  ho  was  eneuautered  by  an  army  of  20  000  figlit- 
ing  men  under  chiefs  who  had  determined  not  to  submit  to  the  i(ipad«'r. 
These  furees  were  defeated  aud  pat  to  flight  by  a  detachment  Heut  aj^winst 
thfia  by  MfthiuutJ.  Mahmud  himself  marched  to  Dabalwarah  a  piano 
said  by  Ibni  Asfr  to  be  two  days  journey  from  Somnath.  Wheu  he 
reached  SomuAth  Mnbraud  beheld  a  strong  fortress  whose  hskso  was  wash- 
ed by  the  waves  of  tlie  sea.  The  assault  began  on  tiie  uext  day  Friday, 
During  nearly  two  days  of  hard  fighting  the  invader-i  seemed  doomed  to 
.  defeat.  On  the  third  the  Musalmans  drove  the  Hindus  from  flje  town  to 
the  temple.  A  terrible  carnage  took  place  at  the  temple-gate.  Those  of 
the  defenders  that  aarrived  took  themselves  tj  the  sea  in  boata  bat  were 
overtaken  and  some  plain  and  the  rest  drowned.^ 

Supa'ra  (SuB.iR.t,  SariRA,  or  SdrbArXh.)— The  referenceB  to  Sabicil 
are  doubtful  as  some  seem  to  belong  to  SuraWra  the  TApti  mouth  aud 
othcre  to  Sop4ra  six  miles  north  of  Bassein.  The  first  Arab  reference  to 
Subii-a  belongs  to  Sopara.  Al  Maaiidi's  (a.c,  P15)-  reference  is  that  in 
Siiiiniir  (Cheva\),Subdra  (Sopara),  and  Tana  (Thana)  the  people  speak  the 
Liiriy41i  language,  so  called  &omthe  sea  which  washes  the  coast.  On  this 
ooast  At  l«takhri  (a.d.  951)^  refers  to  Subdra  that  is  appai-ently  to 
Sm-abira  or  Surat  a  city  of  Hind,  four  days  from  Kambayah  (Cambay).* 

Ibai  Haukal  (a.d.  968-97(i)  mentions^  Surbdrah  apparently  the  Tipti 
mouth  or  Surat  as  one  of  the  cities  of  Hind  four  farsakhs,  correctly  days, 
frt>m  Kambtii/ah  and  two  milea  (half  farsftkh)  from  the  sea.  From 
SarbAra  to  Sinddn,  perhaps  the  Kachh  Sanjdn,  he  makes  ten  days. 
Al  Biruni  (a.d.  970-  lU3l)  makes  Subdra  perhaps  the  ThAna  Sopara  six 
days'  journey  from  Debal*  (perhaps  Diu).  Al  Idrisi  (a.ij.  1 100)  mentions 
Suhira  apparently  Sopara  as  a  town  iu  the  second  climate,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  sea  and  five  days  (an  excessive  allowance)  from  Sindan.  It 
was  a  popnlous  buHy  town,  one  of  the  entrep6ts  of  India  and  a  pcai-l 
fishery.  Near  Subdra  he  places  Bura,  a  small  island  with  a'  growth  of 
cactus  and  cocoanut  treoe.^ 

Sura'ba'ra.    See  SuririA. 

Tha'na  (T.iNi). — 'That  Thiina  was  known  to  the  Arabs  in  pro  Islam 
times  is  shown  by  one  of  the  first  Muaalman  expeditions  to  the  coast  of 
India  being  directed  against  it.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  the  second 
Khalifah  Uraar  Ibnal  Khattab  (a.d.634.  643;  H.l<i-23)  mention  is  naade* 
of  Usm&n,  Umar's  governor  of  UmAn  ,(thB  Persian  Gulf  J    aud  Bahrein, 
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'  Tbe  Rfiuxat-UE-S'»fa  (Lifchgd.  Edition,  IV.  49)  Hpeaka  of  Mahtaud's  project  of  making 
Somiiith  Tiis  capital  antt  not  Anhilw&i-a  a»  stated  hy  Fiiri»htah  (I.  57,  Orlj^tnikl  Piirsian 
Text).  The  RaojAtug-Safa  says  that  when  M»hmud  had  conquered  SomiLitli  he  wi»he<l 
to  fix  hit  residence  there  for  some  jcara  as  the  couutry  was  very  largo  and  hwl  a  ^rcat 
tnany  adv^antages  including  rnine«  of  piiiu  gold  and  rubi«5  brooght  from  i^arandib  ctv 
Ceylon  which  he  rD|ire8ents  as  a  depoaduncy  of  Gujarit.  At  last  he  yielded  to  bis 
ininiiiter's  advice  and  agreed  to  return  to  KhurAiin 

^Prairies  D'Or  (DeMevnard'n  Arabic  Text,  I.  UHl  ;  alno  Al  Maitidi  in  Ellioi  (History 
of  India,  I.  24).  '^  Al  lAtakbri  in  Elliot  (History  of  IndU),  I.  27. 

VAi  Istakhri  in  Elliot  (History  of  India),  I.  30. 

»lhni  Hankal  in  Elliot  (HiBtory  of  India),  T.  31,  39. 

•  Thng  iu  Sachau's  Arabic  Text  page  102,  but  Elliot  (I.  66)  spells  the  word  Sufiri  io  hit 
translation.  It  might  have  assumed  that  form  in  coDiiug  from  the  ^rabic  tUrougli, 
Bashld-ud-dfn'fl  Persian  Yeraion  from  which  Sir  Henry  Elliot  deriyea  bia  account. 

'  Al  Idrl'si  in  ElHrt  (History  of  India),  I,  77  atnl  86. 

"Al  fiiUzui-iia  Eltiut,  I.  Ilti, 
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sending  a  BucccsBf al  expedition  against  Thana.  Al  VAsddi  (A.r.  943) 
rufei-H  to  Thiinn  on  the  shore  of  the  Liirwi  8oa  or  Indian  Ocean,  as  one  of 
tho  coast  towns  in  which  the  Ldrwi  language  is  spoken.^  Al  Btnitn' 
(a.p.  If70-103l)  g^vt-B*  the  distance  fi-om  Mahrat  De-fh  (the  MariUu 
coantT7)  to  the  Konkan  "with  its  capital  Tina  on  the  8ea-«hore "  u 
1CK>  milea  {2h  jarsukht)  and  locates  the  Lar  Desk  (south  GiijarAt)  capital* 
of  Biihiiij  and  Bahanjur  (Bfoach  and  RAnder)  to  the  eait  of  ThAna,  Ho 
placeH  Th&na  with  Somnuth  Koukau  and  Kambija  in  Gajar&t  and 
notices  that  from  Thdna  the  hit  country  begins.  Al  Idriai  (end  of  the 
eleventh  century)  describes*  Thina  as  a  pretty  town  upon  a  great  gulf  ■ 
whoi-o  voftsels  anchor  and  from  where  they  set  sail.  He  gives  the  distance 
from  Sindabor  {or  Goa)  to  Thana  as  four  days*  sail.  From  the  neigblwor- 
hood  of  Thuna  he  says  the  kana  or  bamboo  and  the  tabdthir  or  faamlioo 
pith  are  transported  to  the  east  and  west.* 

Bara'da  (PoBBAyruti). — Of  the  Arab  attacks  on  the  great  sea-port  Vak 
or  Vftlabhi,  twenty  miles  west  of  lJhA\Tiagar,  during  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centurit'S  details  arc  given  Above  pages  VH  -  9'>.  The  manner  of  writiflg 
the  name  of  the  city  attacked  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  Balabo  that  ii 
Valabhi  or  Baruda  near  Porbandar  is  meant.  Bnt'thc  importance  of  Ifae 
town  destroyed  and  the  agreement  in  dates  with  other  accounts  1c«t« 
little  doubt  that  the  reference  is  to  Valabhi.' 

In  tho  fourth  year  of  his  reign  about  a.c.  758  tho  Khalifah  JaJkb^r-li- 
Mausur*'  (a.i>.  To-i-ZTo)  the  second  ruler  of  the  house  of  Abbot;  appointod 
Hislmm  governor  of  Sindh.  Hish4m  despatched  a  fleet  to  the  coast  g{ 
Darddab,  which  may  generally  be  read  Balubha,  under  the  command  ol 
A  mm  bin  Jamil  Tughlabi.  Tabari  (a. 0.  838-932)  and  Ibni  Asir  (a.d. 
1160-r.;32)''8tate  that  another  expedition  was  sent  to  this  ci>a8t  in  a.h.  IGO 
(a.d,  77G)  in  which  though  the  Arabs  succeeded  in  taking  the  town, 
disease  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  party  stationed  to  garrison  the  port  a 
thousand  of  them  died,  and  the  remaining  troops  while  returning'  to  their 
country  were  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Persia,    This  he  adds  dutoitd 

'  B«rbicr  DcMe^nardV  Text  of  liiuuili'a  Pmiriea  D'Or,  I.  !i30  and  SSI. 

^Hochau's  Ambic  Text  of  Al  Kruni,  rlmptcr^  18.  tK>,  102  and  Elliot's  History  of  Ma. 
1.  «0  -  61,  6G  -  07.  '  Al  Idrfci  in  EUiut,  I  -  &». 

••Al  Idri'si  siivB  tlm  real  rtfirt»A<r  ii«oxtnicfe<1  from  tlit  root  of  the  re«d  called  tktrki, 
Sarki  ia  GiijarAti  f^r  rteil.  It  is  i;«ncnilly  applied  tath«  r(>«4^f;Tow)np  on  river  laiOn 
■Mid  bv  tlie  poor  for  tkatohing  their  coLtaKis.  yd/MfMir  is  a  drug  obtained  froAtU 
pith  of  tliD  bainbou  and  prcMcrilx'd  by  Indiian  physiciaoa  as  a  cooling  drink  good  (* 
fever, 

'The name  BardtUh. 1 1) ! y  in  AraHc orlt)ogr»i»hy  lM»ra a oloee rcdctnblaiir*  to  «^ly 
Uardbitk,    ^^  jL)    BdrlafKih   ^  %^  BarUthuh,  all  throe  being  the  fonna  or  nearly  \h* 

forms  in  which  thu  word  _^  ,  H'aiabah  or  ^^  .  Walaki  wonkl  be  written  by  au  Arnbt 
iiu[)i>oRing  the  diacritical  points  to  be,  as  tliey  oft«n  aT«,  oinitUxl,  Bo.<idcs  as  &ridtk 
the  word  has  boeu  read  and  miswritten  ^  .  [j  Ndrand  or  Bdrand  and  j  .  (^  Btfrai  <x 
Barid.  In  the  shiktutak  or  broken  Itand  Xitivrnd  or  Btfrattd  oi  <  U  ^""^dUI  cUwIf 
njserabU  yy^j  l^  BdrlaMi  or  Bdradah  »  j  ,  b  .  A\  KlAiuri  in  EUSot'a  Hbtory  of  Uk 
I.  127.  writes  the  word  Niiraiid  or  Bttrand.  .Sir  Henrj-  Elliot  iHistory,  I,  444) reads  U" 
word  Barada  and  woolrt  idontif)f  the  pkce  with  the  Barda  hiOs  inluid  from  PoibaadfV 
rm  south-west  KAthiiwAd,  The  objection  to  this  is  that  tb«  woid  used  h>  the  Aj»V 
writers  was  the  name  of  a  town  as  nel!  as  of  a  coost  tract,  whila  tho  name  of  Bi 
applied  solely  to  a  tangie  of  hills.     On  the  other  band  Bahiba  the  eoaet  aud  town 

all  requirements.  *Reignwl  *.».  76I-776.  

^Sir  Henry  Elliot's  History  of  India,  II.  ai6  aad  Frag,  Arabcs  3»  120.  21SI  i  AVtB** 
6cKhicbled«tCh*lifen,  II.  115. 
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Al  Mftlidi'  (a.d.  775-785)  tho  ancceettiBg  Klialifah  fi-oin  extending  llie 
eastern  limits  uf  his  erapii-e.  B^sidrs  itgaitiEht  Balaba  the  Sindhi  Arabs  sent 
ft  fleet  aj^ainst  Kandhar  Rppatently,  thnngli  sompwhdt  doabtfully,*  tl>e 
to%vii  «f  tbat  name  to  the  noith  of  Broitch  wbere  tliey  deairoyt'd  n  temple 
or  b'uld  nnd  built  a  mosqne,  Al  Bia'mi^  (^-it.  1030)  writing  of  tho 
Valabbi  era  describes  the  city  of  Balabab  .^«tlj  «s  nearly  thirty  jauihuHS 
(yirjanas)  I  bat  is  ninety  miles  to  tbe  south  of  Anbilvara  In  another 
jHiKBapo*  he  describee  how  the  Hania  Kilnka  sued  for  and  obtained  tho 
tad  of  an  Arab  fleet  from  tbe  Arab  lord  of  Manstiiiih  (bnilt  a.u.  750)  for 
the  floatruction  of  Balaba.  A  land  grant  by  a  Valabbi  chief  reniains 
as  lato  as  a.d.  7<J0.  For  tbJa  reason  and  as  <he  invadcra  of  that 
expedition  fled  panic-struck  by  sickncBR  Valabhi  seems  to  biiro  continued 
as  a  place  of  consequence  if  the  expedition' of  A.D.  H'30  against  Bala  king 
of  Ui«  east  refers  to  tbe  final  attack  on  Valabhi  an  identification  which 
is  Hupportod  by  n  Jain  authority  which  pbcea  the  final  overthrow  of 
Valabbi  at  868  Samyat  that  is  a.d,  fcSO.* 

Of  the  ralerfi  of  Gnjanit  between  a.d.  850  and  a.d.  1260  ihe  only 
dynasty  vnhich  impressed  the  Arabs  was  the  Balh^ras  of  ilalkhet  or 
Mdnjakheta  (a. p.  630-972)  sixty  miles  eonth-east  of  SholApilr,  Prom 
about  A.D.  73ti  to  about  a.d.  978,  at  first  through  a  more  or  less 
independent  local  bi-anch  and  aJterwards  (a.d.  914)  direct  the  Hfishtni- 
kutas  continued  overlords  of  most  of  Gujarat.  The  Arabs  know  tho 
HashtrakiStfifl  by  their  title  Vullabhaor  Fteloved  in  the  case  of  Govind  III. 
(a. 6.  803-314),  Prithvivallabha  Beloved  by  the  Earth,  and  of  bis  successor 
the  long  beloved  Amoghavarsba  Vallabhaskanda,  the  Beloved  of  Siva. 
Al  MasSdi  (a.d.  1^16-944)  said  :  Bahirai  is  a  name  which  he  who  follows 
takes.  So  entirely  did  the  Arabs  believe  in  tbe  overlordaliip  of  tho 
Kiisbtraktitas  in  Gujardt  that  Al  Idrfsi  (a.d.  1100,  but  probably  qnoting 
Al  Jaubari  A.u,  1^5(3)  describes  NehrwaMa  as  the  capital  of  the  Balurds. 
Until  Dr.  IJhandirkar  discovered  its  origin  in  Vallabha.  the  ease  with 
which  meanings  conld  bo  tortured  out  of  tbe  word  and  in  Gnjanit  ita 
apijarent  connection  with  the  Valabbi  kings  (a,D.  509-770)  made  tbe 
word  Bnlarai  a  cause  ofmatcbless  confusion. 

Tbe  merchant  Sulaiman  (a, p.  Sfjl)  ranks  the  Balhiira,  the  lord  of 
Wankir,  as  the  fourth  of  the  great  rulers  of  tbe  world.  Every  prince 
in  India  even  in  his  own  land  paid  him  homage.  Ho  was  the  owner  of 
many  elephants  and  of  great  wealth.  He  refrained  from  wine  and  paid 
bis  troopB  and  servants  regularly.  Their  favour  to  Arabs  was  famous. 
Abu  Zaid'  (a.d.  1>13)  says  that  though  the  Indian  kings  acknowledge  the 
,  supremacy  of  no  one,  yet  the  Balbiras  or  Risbtrakiitas  by  virtbe  of  tho 
title  Balhiira  are  kings  of  kings.  Ibni  Khurd^dbah  (a.d.  91*J)  describes 
tho  Bulhiras  as  the  greatest  of  Indian  kings  being  as  the  nanio  imports 
the  king  of  kings.  Al  Masiidi  (a.d.  91fi)  described  Balhara  as  a 
dynastic  name  which  be  who  followed  took.  Though  he  introdnces 
two  other  potentates  the  king  of  Jurz  and  Iho  Baura  or  Parmir  king 
of  Kannuj  fighting  with  each  other  and  with  the  Balhiira  he  makes  tho 
Balhdra,,  the  lord  of  the  MAnkfr  or    the  great  centre,   the  greatest  king 
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Kings. 


'  Sir  lt«nry  Elliot's  Hiatory  of  India,  I.  444. 

^  bir  Heni^  EUiot  (History  of  lodia,   I,  446)  ideiiUfi«a  Eandhftr  with  Kandadir  ia 
north-west  Katlimv^d.  • 

*  SacWiu's  OriKinai  Text,  205.  ♦  Sachau'i  Origin*!  Text,  17  •  W, 

*  Details  Ab-ive  in  Dr.  BhagvanUi's  History,  96  note  S, 
'  Elliot's  Uibtorjt  of  India,  I,  7. 
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of  India^  to  whom  the  kings  of  India  bow  in  their  prayers  and  whon 
eruissarics  they  liunonr.  He  notices  that  tbo  Bulbara  favours  and  bonoon 
Musalmi^nB  and  nilowa  them  to  liavo  mosques  and  assembly  moeqaei. 
When  Al  Mastidi  was  in  Canibay  the  town  was  ruled  by  Bdnio,  \Xui 
deputy  of  the  Balb^ra.  AI  Istal^hK  (a.d.  951)  describes  the  land  from 
Kainbuyah  to  Saioiur  (Cbenl)  aa  the  land  of  the  Balh&ra  of  Minklr. 
In  the  Konkan  were  many  Masalmdns  over  whom  the  Balhsira  appointed 
no  one  bat  a  KlasnImaiLto  rale.  Ibnt  Uaukul  (a.-d.  970)  describes  the 
Balbara  an  holding  sway  over  a  land  in  which  are  several  Indian  kings.' 
Al  Idri.si  (a.r.  IIOU  but  quoting  Al  Jauhari  A,i>.  950)  agrees  with  Ibni 
Kburdiidbuh  that  Balb4ra  is  a  title  meaning  King  of  Kings.  He  atj« 
the  title  ia  hereditary  in  thia  country,  where  when  a  king  ascends  the 
throne  he  takes  the  name  of  bis  predecessor  and  transmits  it  to  his 
heirn.* 

That  the  Arabs  found  tbo  Rilshtrakutas  kind  and  liberal  rulers  there  is 
ample  evidence.  In  their  territories  property  was  secure,*  theft  or 
robbery  wns  unknown,  commerce  was  encouraged,  foreigners  were  treated 
with  consideration  and  respect.  The  Arabs  especially  were  honoured 
not  only  with  a  marked  and  delicate  regard,  but  magistrates  from  among 
themselves  were  appointed  to  adjudicate  their  disputes  Rcoording  to  tbie 
MusalmAn  law. 

The  ruler  next  in  importance  to  the  Balh^ra  was  the  Jurz  that  is  tlie 
Gurjjara  king.  It  is  remarkable,  though  natural,  that  the  Arabs  shopid 
preserve  the  true  name  of  the  rulers  of  Anhilvada  which  the  ibree  tribe 
or  dynastic,  names  Chiipa  or  Chaura  (a.d.  7^0-956),  SolaAki  or 
Caulukya  (a.d.  9G1-1242),  and  Viighcla  (a.d.  1240-1290)  ahoold  so  long 
have  concealed.  Sulnimiln  (ad.  851)  notices  that  the  J  urx  king  hated 
Mnsulmins  while  the  Balhiira  king  loved  Mu^almans.  He  may  not  hare 
known  what  ejccellont  renaoos  the  Gnrjjaras  had  for  hating  the  Arab 
raiders  from  sea  and  from  Sindh.  Nor  would  it  strike  bim  that  the  main 
reason  why  the  Balbtira  fostered  the  Moslem  was  the  hope  of  Arab  help 
in  his  struggles  with  the  Gnrjjaius. 

According  to  the  merchant  Sulaimin^  (a-D,  Sol)  the  kiirg^om  uext 
after  thoBalbAra's  was  that  of  Jurz  the  Gnrjjam  king  whose  territories 
"consisted  of  a  tongue  of  land."  The. king  of  Jurz  maintained  a  largo 
force:  his  cavalry  was  the  best  in  India.  He  was  unfriendly  to  tbe 
Arabs.  His  territories  were  very  rich  and  abounded  in  horses  and 
camels.  In  his  realms  exchanges  were  carried  on  in  silver  and  gold 
dust  of  which  metals  mines  were  said  to  be  worked. 

-  The  king  of  Jurz  was  at  war  with  the  Balhitras  as  well  as  with  lli« 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Tafak  or  the  Paujab.  The  details  given  uoder 
B bin mAl  page  4 G8  show  that  Sulai man's  tongue  of  land,  by  which  be 
apparently  meant  either  Kaihiavid  or  Gujarat  was  an  im[>erfecfc  idea  of 
the  extent  of  Gni'jjara  rule.  At  the  l>^inning  of  the  tenth  century 
a.d,  916  Sulaimin'H  editor  Abu  Zaid  describes  Kanauj  as  a  large  coantiy 


■  Elliot's  Hi»tory  of  Itidia,  I.  22,  34,  ^6.         >  Elliot't  Htatorj  of  Indi^,  1.  Zi, 

^  Elliot's  History  of  Indin,  1.  f  6. 

*  Al  Masiidi  Les  Prnirieg  D'Or,  II.  chapter  18  page  86. 

^  (.tiving  an  accuuut  of  tbe  diviners  and  ju(;gk'ri(  of  India  Aba  Zaid  sari  : 
observationii  are  especially  applicable  to  Kanauj,  a  large  country  forming  the  empii 
Jurz.  Abu  Ziud  ia  Elliot's  History  of  India.  1.10.  References  given  in  the  Hii 
of  Bblamil  ihow  that  the  Garj  jara  power  iiircad  not  only  to  Kanauj  but  to  Ben^l. 
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forming  the  rmpire  of  Jnrz,'  a  description  which  the  GarjinrB,  ¥atanriija*a 
success  in  Bengal  ubout  a  century  before  shows  not  to  be  iuijiossiblo. 
Ibni  Khurdiidbah  (a. P.  912)  ranks  the  king  of  Juzr  as  fourth  in 
importance  among  Indian  kings.  According  1o  bim  *'the  Tatariya 
dirhams  were  in  use  in  the  Juzr  kingdom."  Al  Masudi  (a.d.  943)  speaks 
of  the  Konkan  connlTy  of  the  Balhai-a  as  on  one  eide  exposed  to  the 
Rttac k 5  of  the  king  of  Juzr  a  -monarch  ric-b  in  men  horses  and  camels. 
He  speaks  of  the  Jnzr  kingdom  boi*dering  on  TAfAn  apparently  the 
T*anjaband  Tafan  bh  bounded  by  Jlahma^  apparently  Burma  and  Sunniti-a. 
]bni  Haukal  (a.h.  P68-9r6)  noticeii  that  several  kingdoms  existed,  inrlnding 
the  domain  of  the  ^ilnhilras  of  the  north  Konkan  within,  the  land  of 
the  Balhiira  between  Knmbayah  and  Sairafir.^  Al  Birdni  (a.d.  970- 1031) 
■uses  not  Jnzr,  but  Gujarat.''  Beyond  that  is  to  the  south  of  Gujarat  be 
places  Konknn,  and  Tana.  In  Al  Bfruni's  time  Narayan  near  .laipiir,  the 
iormer  capital  of  Onjariit,  had  been  taken  and  the  inhabitants  removed 
to  a  town  on  the  frontier.*  Al  Idrisi*(end  of  the  eleventh  century  i-enlly 
from  tenth  century  materials)  ranks  the  king  of  Juzr  as  the  fourth  and 
the  king  of  Safan  or  Tdfnn  as  the  second  in  greatness  to  the  Balhara.'' 
In  another  passage  in  a  list  of  titular  •sovoTtigna  Al  Idrisi  enters  the 
names  of  Sifir  (Taffin)  Hazr  (Jazr-Jnzr)  and  Dumi  (Rahmi).''  By  the 
side  of  Juzr  was  Tafak  (doubtfully  the  Panjib)  a  small  state  producing 
the  whitest  and  most  beautiful  women  in  India ;  the  king  having  few- 
soldiers;  living  nt  peace  ■ftith  his  ntiphbours  and  like  the  Balhili-aa  highly 
tBt<oming  the  Arabs.*  Ibni  Khurdiidbah  (An.  &12)  calls  Tdban  the  king 
next  in  eminence  to  the  lialhiim.^*  Al  Mnsi'idi  {a.d.  94.';!)  calls  Tafak  the 
ruler  of  a  nionntainous  country  like  KaHhmtr"^  with  sraall  forces  living  on 
friendly  ttrms  with  neighbouring  Rovereigns  and  well  disposed  to  the 
Mosliras."  Al  Idrisi  (end  of  eleventh  pentui-y  but  materials  of  the  tenth 
century)  notices  Sjifin  (Tafan)  as  the  principality  that  i-anks  next  to  the 
Konkan  that  is  to  the  Rashtrakutas. 

Rahma  or  Rulimi,  according  to  the  merchant  Sulaiman  (a.p.  Fill) 
bovdcTK  the  land  of  the  Balharau,  the  Juzr,  and  Tdfan.  The  king  who 
was  not  much  lespecfced  was  at 'war  with  both  the  Juzr  and  the  Balhara. 
Ho  had  the  most  nnmeroiis  army  in  India  and  a  follonMiig  of  ^0,000 
ell  phants  when  he  took  the  field.  Suhiinian  notices  a  cotton  fabric  made 
in  Kahmn,  no  delicate  that  a  dress  of  it  could  pass  through  a  signet-ring. 
The  medium  of  e.^ change  was  coicricg  Cyprt&a  munxta  nhell  money.  The 
couutry  produced  gold  silver  and  aloes  and  the  whiak  of  the  safjitara  or 
ijdk  Bob  poephagns  thebushy-tailed  ox.  Ibni  Khui-dadbah'^  (a.d. 912)  places 
Kabmi  as  the  sixth  kingdom.  He  apparently  identified  it  with  Al  Rahmi  or 
n,orth  Sumatra  as  he  notes  that  between  it  and  the  other  kingdoms  com- 
munication, is  kept  up  by  ships.  He  notices  that  the  ruler  had  five  thousand 
elephants  and  that  cotton  cloth  and  aloes  probably  the  well-known  Knmari 
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» Ibni  Khurdidbah  in  Elliot's  HiBtory  of  India,  1, 13, 
^  Al  Masiidi  in  Ellmt  (History  of  India),  I.  25. 

*  Ihni  Haiikal  in  Elliot  (History  of  India),  I.  3-1. 

*  Al  Binini  in  Elliot  (History  of  India),  I.  67. 

*  Al  Biriini  in  Klliot  (HiHtory  uf  Indiab  !•  5!^ 
<  Al  Idrisi  in  Elliot  (History  of  India),  L  76. 

'  Al  Idriiii  in  Elliot  (History  of  India),  I.  8G. 

*  The  mtrfhanl  SulaimAn  (851  a.d.)  in  Elliot's  History  of  I^dia,  I.  5, 
»  Ibni  Klinrdfelbah  in  Elliot  (Hi.story  of  India.),  I.  13. 

"^  Al  Masiidi  in  Elliot  (History  of  India),  1.  23. 
'*  Al  Mftsiidi  in  Elliot  (Historv  of  India),  1.  26. 
"  Ibui  KburdAdbidi  iii  ElUot'si  ili.-;tory  of  Iiidio,  1.  14. 
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o^  Cftmbodian  alixs,  were  the  staple  produce.  Al  Masiadi  (ad.  943)  after 
stHting  tluvt  former  accounts  of  Hahma's'  elephant!^  troops  and  horses  were 
])rohtibly  exaggerated,  addR  that  the  kingdom  of  Rahma  extends  both  alobg 
the  sea  and  the  continent  and  that  it  Is  bounded  by  an  inland  state  pallrd 
Kfimau  (probably  Kamarap  that  is  AsRam).  lie  describes  the  inhabitanU 
as  fair  and  handsome  and  notices  that  both  men  and  wonioa  hA<i  ihrir 
ears  pien-ed.  This  description  of  the  people  still  more  thoextensinn  of  tl» 
country  both  along  the  sea  and  along  the  continent  suggosts  that  MaKudi't 
Al  Rahmi  is  a  coinbinrttion  of  Harraa  which  by  dropping  the  B  he  hat 
mixed  with  Al  Halima.  Ijuno  identifies  Rahmi*  with  8tim.4tra  on  tin 
anthority  of  an  Arconnt  of  India  and  China  by  two  MahammadAii 
TravoUers  of  the  Ninth  Century.  This  identification  is  supported  by 
Al  Masudi's''  raontioa  of  Rami  an  one  of  the  islands  of  tbe  Javt^  gronp. 
the  kingdom  of  the  Indian  Mihmj.  The  absence  of  refei-enee  to  Ben^ 
in  these  acconnts  agrees  with  the  view  that  during  the  nintli  century 
Bengal  was  under  Tibet. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  mines  of  gold  and  sih-er  are  a&id  to 
be  worked  in  Gujarat.*  Aha  Zaid  (A.r.  016)  represents  pearU  as  ijj 
great  demanil.  The  Ti'n'ta.riyah,  or  according  to  Al  Masddi  th©  Triliirinili 
»/i>i(j.c»  of  Siiidh.  fluctuating^  in  price  from  one  and  a  half  to  thro?  and  a 
fraction  of  the  IJaghdAd  dinars,  were  the  current  coin  in  the  Unjarat  porU 
Etnenilds  also  wei-e  impoi-ted  from  Egypt  moanted  aa  Beals.*" 

Ibni  Khurd4dbah^  (a.p.  912)  mentions  teskwood  and  the  bamboo  ai 
products  of  Sindan  that  is  the  Konkan  Sanjan.^  Al  Masiidi  (a.d.  94^) 
itotoH  that  at  the  great  fair  of  Multin  the  people  of  Sindh  and  ti'ni 
offered  Kumar  that  is  Cambodian  aloe-wood  of  the  purest  quality 
worth  twenty  dinars  a  man.*  Among  other  articles  of  trade  be  mentions 
an  inferior  emerald  ezpwrtcd  from  Cambay  and  Saimilr  to  Makkaii.'*'  iho 
lance  shafts  of  Broach,"  the  shoes  of  Cambay,'*  and  the  white  and  haodsonx! 
maidens  of  Tilfan'*  who  were  in  great  demand  in  Arab  countries.  Ibni 
HaiikiU  (a.d  i)6S.97»i)  states  that  tlie  coantry  comprising  KAmh*!, 
Sinrliin,  Saimfir,  tind  Kumbftyah  produy<»<1  mungioes  cocoannts  Ion>oo« 
and  lice  in  abundance.  That  boney  could  be  had  in  great  qnantitirt, 
but  no  date  pifhus  were  to  be  found.'* 

Al  BJrCmi  (*.d-  1031)  notices  that  its  import  of  horses  from  Meimn 
nnd  the  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  u  lending  |X)rtion  of  CamUif 
tTrtde.'^  Accordiug  to  Al  Idrisi  (a.d.  1100)  the  fx'oplo  «f  Xl.iiuhal^ 
(AnbiJwiira)  hnd  many  horses  and  camels.*'      Ono  of  the  peciiliarititsof 


'  Al  Mauikli  ID  H'mtory  of  India  by  Mr  Henry  Elliot,  I,  25, 
'  I.Antj's  ^^otea  on  liis  TransUtion  of  the  Alf  I^rilah,  III.  80. 
»  Al  Maaiidi't  Munij  (Arabic  Text  Cairo  Edition,  I.  221). 

*  Thu  inoFrluini  tjulaimdn  (Elliot's  History  of  ludin),  1.  i  »nd  C 
'  Si-c  papjSlS  note  8. 

•  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  History  of  India,  I,  IL 

"  Ibni  KhuPfladliah  in  ElHot's  History  of  India,  I.  II. 

f  Ibni  Khunl^Ibah  in  ElliotV  History  of  Inctia,  1.  15. 

»  A)  Miigudi  (Elliot's  History  of  India),  I.  23, 

'">  Barbior  Dc  Muynanl's  Arabic  Text  of  Lm  Pr:urio»  D'Or,  III.  47-1& 
»'  Bi*rbifr  D«  Meynanl's  Arabic  Text  of  Les  Prairies  D'Or,  I.  238. 
"  Barbier  Il«  Movnard's  Arabic  Text  of  Le»  Prairies  D'Or,  1.  253. 
"  Barbior  De  Meyiiwd'a  Arabic  Text  of  Les  Prairies  D'Or.  I.  384. 
i<  Ibni  Hankal  (Aahk&l-ul-BiWd)  and  Elliot's  History  of  India,  T.  39. 
"  Elliot's  History  of  India,  III.  33. 

'*  Mamlial  is  by  somo  Tiuinbcre<I  among  the  cilicsof  India.     Al  Idr!^  in  Elicit 
'■  Al  Idrisi  in  Elliot,  I.  79. 
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the  Nahrwala  country  waa  that  all  joarncya  wore  made  and  all  merchan* 
diso  wiis  carried  in  bnllock  waggons.  KambAyah  was  rich  in  wheat  and 
rice  and  its  niountaina  yielded  tho  Indian  kand  or  bamboo.  At  Subiira' 
(Sopjira)  they  tiHbetl  for  p<'Arls  and  Bara  a  small  island  close  to  Subaru 
produced  the  cocoamit  and  the  costns.  Sindiin  according  to  Al  Idrisi 
produced  the  cocoa  palm,  tho  rataii,  and  the  bamboo.  Saiuiiir  had  many 
cocoa  palms,  mnuh  hunna  ( Lawsonia  inermia),  and  a  nuraher  of  aromatic 
plants.^  Tho  hiliss  ofThana  yielded  tho  bamboo  and  Uihtinhir^  or  bamboo 
pith.  From  Sainidr  according  to  AI  Kazwini  (a.d.  123f),  bat  from  tenth 
century  materials)  came  aloes.  Rashid-ud-diu  (a.d.  1310)  states  that 
in  Kambiiyah,  Somndth,  Knnkan,  and  Tana  the  vines  yield  twice  a  year 
and  such  is  the  strength  of  the  soil  that  cotton-plants  grow  like  willow 
or  plane  trees  and  yield  produce  for  ten  years.  Ho  refers  to  the  betel 
leaf,  to  which  ho  and  other  Arab  writers  and  physicians  ascribe  strange 
viftnog  as  the  produce  of  the  whole  country  of  MidabAr.  The  exports 
from  the  GnjanU  coasts  are  said  to  bo  sugar  (tho  staple  product  of 
Malw.'i),  hadriid  that  is  bezoar,  and  haldi  that  is  tnrmeric^ 

According  to  Ibni  Haukal  (a.u.  170}  from  Kambaya  to  Saimt5r  the 
villages  lay  close  to  one  another  and  much  land  was  under  cultivation.* 
At  the  end*  of  the  eleventh  century  trado  waa  brisk  merchandise  from 
every  country  finding  its  way  to  tho  ports  of  Gnjan'tt  whose  local  products 
were  in  turn  exported  all  over  the  east.'^  The  BushtraUuta  dominion 
was  vast,  well-peopled,  commercial,  and  fertile. i^  The  pHJople  lived  mostly 
on  a  vegetable  diet,  rice  peas  beans  hnricots  and  lentils  being  their  daily 
food."  Al  Idrisi  speaks  of  certain  Hindus  eating  animals  whose  deaths 
had  been  caused  by  falls  or  by  being  gored,'"  but  Al  Masfidi  states  that 
tho  higher  claeses  who  wohe  tho  ''baldric  liko  yulltiw  thread"  (the 
Janoi)  abstained  from  fleHb,  According  to  Ibni  Haakiil  (a.d.  068-970)  tho 
ordinary  dress  of  the  kings  of  Hind  was  troasers  and  a  tunic.'^  He  also 
notices  that  between  Kambdyah  and  Saimur  the  Muslims  and  iuBdels  wear 
the  same  cool  fine  muslin  dress  and  let  tlioir  beards  grow  in  the  same 
fashion,'"'  During  the  tenth  century  on  high  days  the  Balhdra  wore  a 
crown  of  gold  and  a  dress  of  rich  stuff.  The  attendant  women  w^ere 
richly  clad,  wearing  rings  of  gold  and  silver  apon  their  feet  and  hands 
and  having  their  hair  in  curls. '^  At  the.  clo.se  of  the  HiimIu  period 
(a.d.  13uO)  Hashld-ad-dfn  describes  Gujarat  as  a  flourishing  country 
with  no  less  than  80,000  villages  and  hamlets  the  people  happy  the  soil 
rich  growing  in  tho  four  seaBOus  seventy  varieties  of  llowers.  Two 
harvests  repaid  the  husbandman,  the  earlier  crop  refreshed  by  tho  dew 
of  the  cold  season  the  late  crop  enriched  by  a  eertaio  rainfall.'* 

In  their  LntercourMC  with  Western  India  notching  atrack  the  Arabs 
more  than  the  tolei-ation  shown  to  their  religion  both  by  chief  and  peoples. 
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UAl  Idrf»i  in  Elliot,  I.  85.  »  Al  Idrfgi  in  ElUot'*  Hi»tory  of  India,  I,  85. 

'  Al  Wrialin  Elliot's  History  of  India,  I.  86. 

*  Ilaslifd-ud-din  in  Elliot'*  History  of  India,  I.  67  -  68. 

*  Ibni  Haukal  (A-o.  9G8)  in  Elliot,  I.  3». 

«  Al  Idrisi  (A.D.  968)  in  Elliot,  I.  84  uid  87. 

'  Al  Idrisi  Bpesking  of  Cituibay  Jn  Elliot's  History  of  India,  T.  84. 

*  Al  Idrisi  in  Elliot,  I.  85.  »  Al  Idrisi  in  EUiot,  I.  8f», 
'"  Al  MnsAdi  in  Elliivt's  History  of  India,  I.  9. 

"  Ibni  Haukal  in  Elliot,  I.  35.  "  Ibni  ilaokal  in  Elliot,  I.  39. 

"  Al  LWhI  in  Elliot'a  History  of  Indift.  I.  ^8. 

'*  liuslild-ud-dln  (A.D.  13101  in  EUiufiHiatory  of  India,  I.  C7.     The  pMwga  •wmi 
to  be  Q  quotation  from  Al  Biruat  (A.D.  103]). 
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Thia  was  Bpocially  marked  in  the  Riflhtrakuto  towns  wbero  besides  frw 
use  of  mosqnefl  and  Jdma  moeqaes  Musnlman  magistretea  or  Htu 
were  appointed  to  Bottlo  disputos  among  Musalmdna  according  to  their 
owu  1*W8 '  Tolei-fttion  waa  not  pecaliar  to  the  Balhinu.  Al  Bittii 
records'  that  in  the  ninth  contujy  (a.d.  681).  when  tho  Hindu 
recovered  Sindaa  (Sanjin  in  Kacbh)  they  spared  the  assembly  mo4qi»t 
where  long  after  tho  Faithful  congregnted  on  Fridays  prayinsf  for  ibMi 
Khallfah  without  hindrance.  In  the  BalhAra  country  bo  strongly  did 
the  people  believe  iu  the  power  of  Isliin  or  which  i«  perhajjs  more 
like^  80  courteous  were  they  that  they  said  that  our  king  enjoy*  a  IcfOg  life 
and  long  reign  is  eolfly  due  to  tho  favour  shown  by  him  to  the  Mo»l- 
nidns.  So  far  as  the  merchant  Snlaiman  saw  in  the  ninth  century  the  chief 
religion  in  Gujarat  wa.s  Buddhism.  He  noticea  that  the  principle*  of 
the  religion  of  China  were  brought  from  India  and  that  the  Chinese 
ascribe  to  the  Indians  the  introduction  of  Buddhas  into  their  coantry. 
Of  religious  beliefs  raeteropsychoses  or  re-birth  and  of  religious  practices 
widow-bornitig  or  natti  and  arlf-torture  seem  to  have  struck  him  most. 
As  a  role  the  dead  were  burned.*  Sulaimin  represents  the  jxjople  •( 
Gujarat  as  steady  abstemious  and  sober  abstaining  from  wine  a*  well 
as  from  vinegar,  '  not '  he  adds  '  from  rc-ligious  motives  bat  from  their 
disdain  of  it.'  Among  their  sovereiiifnB  the  desiro  of  conquest  wns  seldom 
the  cause  of  war.^  Abu  Zaid  (a.d,  016)  describes  the  Brahmaus  as 
Hindus  devoted  to  religion  and  science.  Among  Briihmans  were  poets 
who  lived  at  kings'  courts,  astronomers,  iihilosophera,  diviners,  and 
drawer^  of  omen.H  from  the  flight  ot  crows.^  He  adds:  So  sui«  are  ih» 
people  tiisit  after  death  they  shall  roturn  to  life  upon  the  earth,  that 
when  a  person  grows  old  "  he  begs  some  one  of  bis  family  to  throw  bun 
into  tlie  fire  or  to  drown  hint,"  ^  In  Abu  Zaid's  time  (ad.  916)  tb« 
Ilinrjus  did  not  seclndo  their  women.  Even  the  wives  of  the  kings  used 
to  mix  freely  with  men  and  nttend  courts  and  places  of  poblic  reeoft 
unveiled."  Aceordin^r  to  Ibni  Kburdadbah  (a.d.  912)  India  has  forty- 
two  religions  sects  "part  of  whom  believe  in  Cod  and  his  Prophet 
(on  whom  be  peace)  and  part  who  deny  his  mission."'  Ibni  Khurddilbai 
(ad.  tH"2)  describes  the  Hindus  aa  divided  into  seven  claflRes.  Of  thew 
the  first  are  Thikarias  '<*  or  Thikui-s  men  of  high  caste  from  whom  kingi 
are  chosen  and  to  whom  men  of  the  otb^r  clasHoa  render  homage^  the 
second  ai-e  the  Barihma.s'*  who  abstain  from  .  wine  and  fermented  liquors; 
tho  third  are  the  Katariya  or  Kshatriaa  who  dritik  not  more  tb&n  three 
cups  of  wine  ;  tho  foarth  are  the  Sudari>i  or  Shudras  husbandmen  by 
profession  ;  the  fifth  are  the  Baisara  or  Vaiah  artificers  and  domestics:  the 
sixth  Sandaliaa  or  Cbaudala  menials;  and  the  seventh  the  '  rjabiid,'  who« 
women  adorn  themselves  and  whose  men  are  fond  of  amnaements  aa*t 
games  of  skill.     Both  among  the  people  and  tho  kinga  of  Gujardt"  wine 


'  Ibni  Haiikal  in  Elliot's  HiHtory  of  India,  I.  84-38,  ulso  Al  Koswini,  I.  97, 

*  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  History  of  Imlin.  I,  29. 
'  The  merchant  fculaimftn  in  ElHofuHistory  of  India,  I.  7. 

*  Tho  tniTcbant  tSiiliiimAn  in  Elliot'g  History  of  India,  1,  6, 
'  The  merchant  Sulaimin  in  EUiut's  History  of  India,  I.  7. 

*  Abu  Zaid  in  Elliot 'a  History  nf  Indiji,  I.  10. 
'  Abu  Zaid  in  KUiot'js  History  of  IndiA,  I.  9-10. 
»  Abn  Zuid  in  ElUot's  History  of  India.  I.  11.  »  Ibui  KhurdAdbab  in  Elliot.  I.  17. 

•"  See  Elliot,  I.  7fi',  where  Al  idrisi  calls  th«!  ftrst  cl&vt '  SdkarM'  the  word   bdng  ( 
transliteration  of  the  Arabic  ThafkariyBh  or  Tlidknr*. 
"  The  Arabic  plural  of  the  word  IJuruhman. 
"  lUni  KburdAdbah  in  Elliot'g  History  of  ludia,  I.  13-17. 
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was  "  unlawful  and  lawful"  that  is  it  was  not  aseii  though  no  religious 
rule  forbad  its  use.  Accordintf  to  Al  Masiuli  (a.d,  943)  a  geriBrnl  opinion 
prevailed  that  Indiii  was  the  earliest  home  oforderaud  wiBdom.  The  ludians 
chofio  as  their  king  the  crrcat  Brahtnawho  ruled  them  for  3G6  years.  Hia 
dosrendants  retain  the  name  of  Brahman  and  are  honoured  aa  the  most 
illustriopa  ca:*te.  They  absfcsio  from  the  flesh  of  aiiioiaia.'  Hindu  kings 
cannot  sncceed  before  the  age  of  forty  nor  do  tbey  appcnr  in  public 
except  on  ci;rtaia  occasiona  for  the  conduct  of  state  affairs.  Royalty  and 
nil  the  high  officfs  of  state-  are  limited  to  the  descendants  of  ono  family. 
The  Hindus  strongly  disapprove  of  the  use  of  wine  both  in  themselves 
and  in  others  not  from  any  roligious  objeutiou  but  on  account  of  its 
intoxicating  and  i-oason-cloudiug  qnalitics.^  Al  Biriini  (a. D.  970  -  1031) 
quoted  by  Ka-shld-wl-din  U-D.  ISIO)  states  that  the  people  of  Gujarat 
are  idolatora  and  notices  the  grent  penance-pilgrimages  to  SonmAth 
details  of  which  have  ahendy  liet-n  given.''  Al  Idrisi  (end  of  the  eleventh 
CPntnry)  closely  follows  Ibni  Khnrdddbah's  {a.d.  912)  division  of  tlie 
people  of  India.  The  chief  exception  is  that  he  represents'  the  second 
»  class,  the  Brihranns,  as  wearing  the  skins  of  tigers  and  going  about 
staff  in  hand  collecting  crowds  and  from  mom  till  eve  proclaiming  to 
their  hearers  the  glory  and  power  of  God.  He  makes  out  that  the 
Kasturias  or  Kshatriyas  are  able  to  drink  three  rutl  (a  rati  being  one 
pound  troy)  of  wine  and  are  allowed  to  marry  MrAhman  women.  Tho 
Sabdaliya  or  Chandal  women,  he  says,  are  noted  fur  beauty.  Of  the 
fortytwo  sects  he  enumerates  worshippers  of  trees  and  adorers  of  ser- 
pents, which  they  keep  in  stables  and  feed  as  well  oa  Ihey  can,  deeming 
it  to  be  a  meritorious  work.  He  says  th.at  tho  inhabittints  of  Kambdya 
are  Buddhists  (idolaters)*  and  that  the  Balhira  also  worships  tho  idol 
Buddha.^  The  Indians,  snys  Al  Idrisi'^  (end  of  tho  eleventh  century)  are 
naturally  inclined  to  justice  and  in  their  actions  never  dcpait  from  it. 
Their  reputation  for  good  faith,  honesty,  and  fidelity  to  their  engagements 
brings  strangers  flocking  to  their  country  and  aids  its  prosperity.  In  tllus- 
tration  of  the  jjeacealtlo  disposition  of  tho  Hindus,  he  quotes  the  ancient 
practice  of  (i«i/«it  or  conjuring  in  the  namt?  of  the  king,  a  rittJ  which  is 
still  in  vogue  in  some  native  states.  When  a  man  has  a  rightful  claim 
he  di*aw8  a  circle  on  the  ground  imd  asks  hia  debtor  to  step  into  the 
circloin  the  name  of  the  king.  The  debtor  never  fails  to  stop  in  nor  does 
he  ever  leave  the  circle  without  paying  his  debts.  Al  Idiisi  describos 
the  people  of  Nahrwiira  as  having  so  high  a  respect  for  oxen  that  when 
an  ox  dies  they  bnry  it.  "  When  enfeebled  by  age  or  if  unable  to  .work 
they  provide  their  oxen  with  food  without  exacting  any  rttum."* 
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WESTERN  INDIA  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE  CREEKS 
AND  ROMANS. 

Herodotos  and  Hekataios,  the  ©tirlieat  Greek  writers  wlio  mint: 
raentlun  of  India,  give  uo  iofoi'inatiun  in  regard  to  Westorn  India  in 
particular. 

Kte'siaS  (c.  400  b.o.)  leamt  in  Peraift  that  a  race  of  Pyg-mieg  Hred  in 
Tndia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  silver  mines,  which  I^i&sson  places  tttir 
Udaipar  (Mewar).  From  the  description  of  those  Pygmiea  (Fb'Hio*- 
Bibl .  LX X II .  1 1  - 1 2)  it  is  evident  that  they  represent  the  Bhi Is.  KUoM 
abo  mentions  (Photioa.  Bibl.  LXXII.  8)  that  there  is  a  place  in' » 
aninhnbitcd  region  foftceu  days  from  Mount  SsrdouB,  where  th«j  vonent* 
the  sun  and  moon  and  where  for  thirty-five  days  in  each  year  the  Ba 
remits  bis  boat  for  the  comfort  of  his  worshippers.  Thia  place  mus* 
apparently  have  bton  somewhere  in  Marwar,  and  perhaps  Mount  Abu  M 
the  place  referred  to. 

Alexander  (b.c.  32G-25)  did  not  reach  Gujar4t,  and  his  companiou 
have  nothing  to  tell  of  this  part  of  the  country.     It  is  otherwise  with 

Megasthene'a  (C  300  b.o.)   ^ho  resided  with  Candragnpta  m  tk 
ambarisadur  of  Seleukos  Nikator  and  wrote  an  account  of  India  in  fcv 
books,  of  which  considei-able  fragments  are  preservetl,  chiefly  by  Strebo, 
Pliuy,  and  Arnan.     HIh  general  account  of  the  manne.'s  of   the   Indiani 
i-eljvtfs  chiolly  to  thoBC  of  northern  India,  of  whom  he  hml  personal  ln»«> 
ledge.     But  he  also  g:ive  a  geographical  den^ription  of  India,   for  Arri« 
uifonns  UH  (Ind^VIl)  that  he  gave  the  total  numlwr  of  Indian  tribtw  m 
118,  and  Pliuy  (VI,  17ff)  does  in  fact  enumei-ato  about  90,  to  whom  t 
be  added  some  seven  or  eight  morc  mentioned  by  Anian,     It  is  trnr  r 
Pliny  d<>eB  not  distinctly  state  that  he  takes  his  geogmphical  det«  ' 
MegJJsthcnf'H,  and  that  he  qnotes  Seneca  as  having  written  a  !• 
Indi.i.     Bnt  Seneca  also  (Pliny,  VI.  17) gave  the  number  of  the  ti-il*^ 
118  in  which  he  must  Ijave  followed  Mcgasthenes.     Further,   IMiny  m 
{ibid)   that  accounts  of  the  military  forces  of  each  Jiation  were;  given  by 
writers  such  as  Megasthouea  and  DionysinB  wjio  stayed    with    Indiso 
kliigH  ;   and   as  he   docs  not  mention  Dionysins  in  his  li*t  of  unthontics 
for  his  Book  VI.,  it  follows  that  it  was  from  Mogasthcni^^  that  ho  drc* 
his   accounts   of  the   forces  of  the  Gangaridto,  Modogalinga,   Audane. 
Prasi,  MegalliD,  Asmagi,   Oratss,  Snarataratio,  Antomula^  CbarmfiB.  and 
Pandse  (VI.  lt>),  names  which,  as  will  be  shown  below,  betray  a    know- 
ledge of  all  parts  of  India.     It  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  roraaining 
namoB  raentiqnod  by  Pliny  were  taken  by  him  fmm  Megastheues,  perhaps 
through  the  (Uediam  of  Seneca's  work.     The  corruption  of  Pliny's  text 
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and  the  fact  that  Megaafchenes  loarnt  the  tribal  names  in  their  Prakrit 
forms,  make  it  exti-emely  difficult  to  identify  many  of  the  races  referred  to. 

That  part  of  Pliay's  account  of  India  which  may  with  sorao  certainty 
be  traced  hack  to  Megasthenoa  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  stages  of 
tho  royal  road  from  the  Llypaeis  (Biia)  to  Palibothra  (Patna)  {Xat. 
Hist.  VI.  17).  Tho  next  chupter  gives  an  accoant  of  tho  Ganges  and 
its  tiibntaries  and  mentions  the  Gangaridffl  of  Kalniga  with  their  capital' 
Pei-talis  as  the  most  distant  nation  on  its  banks.  Jn  tho  19th  chapter, 
after  an  acconut  of  the  forces  of  the  Gangaridae,  Pliny  gives  a  list  of 
thirteen  tribes,  of  which  the  only  ones  that  can  be  said  to  bo  satisfactoi-ily 
identified  are  Modogalinga  (the  thi-ee  Calingas :  Caldwell  Drav.  Gr.), 
Molinda?  (compare  Alonnt  ilalindya  of  Var&ha  Jlihim  Br.  8.  XIV.),  and 
Thalntsfl  (McCrindle  reads  Talui-tsB  and  identifies  with  the  Tfl,mrnliptuka8  of 
Taraluk  on  the  lower  Ganges).  He  next  mentions  the  Andaraa  (Andhiiva 
of  Telingana)  with  thirty  cities  lUO.OOO  foot  2'JUO  horse  and  lOOu  elephants. 
Ho  then  digresses  to  speak  of  the  Dardaa  (Dards  of  the  Upper  Indns) 
as  i-ich  in  gald  and  the  Setae  (of  Mfiwrir,  Lassen)  in  silver,  and  next 
iuti-oduces  thoj'rafti  (Prflcyas)  of  Palibothra  (Pataliputi-a)  as  tho  most 
famous  and  pnwerlul  of  all  the  tribes,  having  GOO,OOU  foot  30,0OU  horse 
and  bOO'J  elephants.  Inland  from  these  ho  names  the  Monrodes  (Mumla 
of  Singbhum)  and  Snai-i  (Savai-aa  of  Central  India)  among  whom  is  Mount 
Maleus  (Mdhoudi-a  Male?).  Then  after  some  account  of  the  fomanes 
(Yaihunii)  running  between  Mcthoz-a  (Matharfl.) and  Chiysoboi-alMcCrindle 
reads  Carisoboi-a,  Arrian  lud.  VIII.  Kleisobora  =:  Ki-ishi.iapura  ?)  he  turns 
to  the  Indns,  of  some  of  whose  nineteen  tributaries  he  gives  some  account 
in  chapter  20.  He  thou  digresses  to  pve  an  account  of  tho  coast  of  India, 
starting  from  the  month  of  the  Gauges,  whence  to  Point  Calingon  (Point 
Godfi.vari)  and  the  city  of  Dandaguda  (Cnnningham'a  EAja  Mahendri, 
but  more  probably  the  Dhanakataka  or  Dhenukiikata  of  the  Western 
cave  inscriptions)  he  reckons  *''25  miks.  The  distance  thence  to  Tropina 
(Tirnpanatani  near  Kochin  according  to  Burgess)  is  122o  miles.  Ncxj; 
at  a  distance  of  7ijO  miles  is  the  cape  of  Periraula,  whoi-e  is  the  most 
famous  mart  of  India.  Further  on  in  the  same  chapter  is  mentioned 
a  city  narned  Antpmiila  on  the  sea  shore  among  the  Arabasti"©  (or 
Salabastrso  and  Oratte,  McCrindle)  a  noblo  mart  where  five  rivers 
together  flow  into  the  sea.  There  can  hardly  be  a  dttubt  that  the  two 
places  are  the  same,  the  two  nataes  being  taken  from  different  authorities, 
and  that  the  plape  meant  is  Chemula  ur  Chenl  (Ptolemy's  Simutla)  tho 
five  rivers  boing  those  that  flow  into  Bombay  Harbour  northward  of 
Chcul.  The  distance  from  Perimula  to  the  Island  of  Patala  in  the 
Indus  18  620  miks.  Pliny  next  ennmcratcs  as  hill  tribes  between  the 
Indus  and  Jamna,  shut  in  a  ring  of  mountains  and  deserts  for  a  space  of 
625  miles,  the  Ccesi  "(the  Kekioi  of  Arr.  Ind.  I V.  and  K^kayas  of  the 
Pmtinas,  aboat  the  head  watfl^B  of  the  SntleJ),  tho  Cetriboni  of  the 
woods  (..,..-  Vana  ?),  the  ik'gallaa  (Mi^kalas)  with  500  elephants  and 
unknown  nnrabora  of  hoi-se  nlid  foot,  the  Chiysei  (Karflsha)  Parasangse 
(Pam-Sava,  corrupted  by  the  likeness  of  its  fii-st  three  syllables'  to  the 
word  nofxiaayya),  the  Aismagi  (A^ninka  of  VarAha  Mihira)  with  30,000 
foot  30O  elcphunts  and  8'JL)  horse.  These  are  shut  in  by  the  Indns 
and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  moflntains  and  deserts  for  625  miles. 
Next  come  the  Dari  and  Surte  and  then  deserts  again  for  1S7  miles. 
Whether  these  are  or  are  not  coiTectly  identified  with  the  Dftat^  and  Sanrs 
of  Sindh,  they  m.ust  be  placed  somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  Ran. 
Below  them  come  firo  kingloss  tribes  living  in  the  hilta  along  the  eea- 
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Appflndll  VI  coast — the  Mftlt^corro,  Singbeo,  Marohw,  Rarangro,  and  Momni— none 
Eaklv  Qbkeks  of  -whom  arc  satisfactorily  identified,  but  who  may  be  placed  in  K»ch!i 
AXB  BOMAKB,  Next  follow  the  Nai-e^p,  encloBed  by  Monnt  Cspitalia  (Abu)  the  hijrb«« 
MtgoMthenti,  mountain  in  India,  on  the  other  side  of  which  are  mines  of  gold  and  ailT«r. 
The  identifioaiion  of  Capitalia  with  Aba  is  probable  enongh,  bnt  the  name 
given  to  the  mountain  must  be  connected  with  the  .  Kapisbtbala  of  the 
Purdifat^  who  have  givon  their  name  to  one  of  the  recensions  of  the  Yajttr 
Veda,  though  Kaithal,  their  modern  repreeentative,  lies  far  away  inm 
Aba  in  the  Kam&l  district  of  the  Fanjib,  and  Ai-rian  places  ha 
Ka^)3i(rdgXot  (Ind.  IV)  abont  the  head  waters  of  the  Hydraot^a  (Riri). 
After  Capitalia  and  the  Nartie  come  the  Oratre  with  but  ton  elephanti 
but  numerous  infantry.  These  must  be  the  Aparantaka«  of  the  inwrip- 
tions  and  purdnar,  MegaBthen^g  having  Icarut  the  name  in  a  Prakrit  form 
(Avar&ta,  Orfita).  The  name  of  the  next  tribe,  who  have  no  clephaati 
but  horse  and  foot  only,  is  commonly  read  Suarataratso  (Xobbo)  but  tbt 
preferable  reading  is  Varctataa  (McCrindle)  which  when  corrected  to 
VarelatiB  represents  Varalatta,  the  sixth  of  the  seven  Kottkans  in  th 
purfinic  liats  (Wilson  As.  Res.  XV.  47),  which  occupied  the  centre  nf 
the  ThAtia  district  and  the  country  of  the  wild  tribe  of  the  Varlis.  Next 
are  the  Odoubieores,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  udumhara  Ficiu 
glomerata  tree,  and  who  are  not  the  Andurabari  SAlvas  of  P&nini 
(IV.  i.  173)  but  muBt  be  placed  in  Southern  Th4na.  Next  come  tbe 
Arabastree  Orata)  (su  read  for  Arabsfitrna  Thorace  of  Ncbbe,  and  Sala* 
bastrfo  Horatte  of  McCrindle)  or  Arabaatra  division  of  the  Orattf  or 
KoAkauls.  Arabastra  may  bo  connected  with  the  Arava  of  Varihir 
Mihirii'B  South-Western  Di\'i8ion  (Br.  8.  XIV.  17)  where  thoy  are  mtrs- 
tioned  along  with  Barbara  (the  seventh  or  northemmost  Koftkan).  This 
tribe  had  a  fine  city  in  a  marsh  infested  by  crocodiles  and  also  the  gmi 
mart  of  Automula  (Choul)  at  the  confluence  of  fivo  rivers,  and  the  king 
had  1600  elephants  150,fK)0  foot  and  5000  koi*8e,  and  mnst  thertrfnt^ 
have  held  a  large  part  of  the  Dakhan  as  veil  aa  of  the  sea  ooasr.  Neil 
to  this  kingdom  is  that  of  the  Charraao,  whoso  forces  are  small,  and  next 
to  them  the  Pandfo  (Pimlya  of  Travaneor)  with  300  cities  loU.OO"  fort 
and  500  elephants.  Next  follows  a  list  of  tliii'tton  tribes,  some  of  whirl 
St.  Martin  has  identified  with  modtm  Rajput  tribes  about  the  Ifiini, 
because  the  last  name  of  the  thirteen  is  Orostiie. "  who  reach  to  the  iKlaod  <f 
Patala  "  and  may  be  confidently  identified  with  the  S&nriahtra  of  Kithii- 
T&da.  We  must  howe\'or  assume  that  Megasfhen^s  after  namitig  tl» 
tribes  of  tbe  west  coast  enumerates  the  inland  tribes  of  the  Dakhan  until 
he  arrives  at  the  point  from  which  he  starttd.  Bnt  the  only  identific*- 
tion  that  seems  plausible  is  that  of  the  DtrangJB  with  tbe  Telingas  or 
TelugUH.  Next  to  the  Orostrm  follows  a  list  of  tiibos  on  the  o-^st  of  the 
Indus  from  south  to  north — the  MnthosB  (compare  Minthava,  a  Bihlka 
towuPAn.  IV.  ii.  117),  Boling©(Bh.^uUi]gi,  a  Sftlva  tribe  F&n.  IV.  i.  173), 
Gallitaliitea  (perhaps  a  cormption  of  Tftilakhah',  another  Silva  tribe,  ib.), 
Dimari,  Megari,  ArdaboB,  Mesae  (Mat-sya  of  Jaipur  ?),  Abi,  Sari,  (v.  L 
Abhis  Uri),  Hilte,  and  then  deserts  for  250  miles.  Next  t?ome  thrw 
Euiore  tribes  and  then  again  destrts,  then  four  or  five  (according  to  tbe 
reading)  more  tribes,  and  the  Asiui  whose  capital  is  Bncephala  (.lalnlpur) 
(Cnnningham  Anc.  Geog,l  77).  JJegiistheues  then  gives  two  moantain  lrib« 
and  ten  beyond  the  Indus  including  the  Orsi  (UraiA)  Taxila*  (Tak8ha;^ilA) 
and  Pcucolitre'Xpeople  of  pQshkftlavati).  Of  the  work  of  D»^imachos,  who 
went  on  an  embassy  to  Allitrochadds  (BinduB.^ra)  son  of  Candragupta, 
nothing  is  known  except  that  it  was  in  two  books  and  was  itickoned  tbo 
moat  untiUBtworthy  of  all  accounts  of  ludia  (Sti-abo,  II.  i  9), 
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Ptolemy  II.  PhiladelphoS  (died  247  0.0.)  interested  himself  in  the 
trade  witli  Indiii  and  opened  a  caravan  road  from  Koptos  on  the  Kile  to 
Berenike  on  the  Red  Sea(Strabo.  XVII.  i.  45)  and  f or  centuneB  tbe  Indian 
trade  resorted  either  to  this  port  or  to  the  noighbooi-ing  ilvoa  HormoB. 
He  also  sent  to  India  (appai-ently  to  Asoka)  an  envoy  named  DionyeiuB, 
■who  ie  said  by  Pliny  CVL  17)to  have  wntton  an  account  of  thingg 
Indian  of  which  no  cortain  fragments  appear  to  remain.  But  we  know 
from  the  fragments  of 

AgatharkMdes  (bomc.  250  a.d.)  who  wrote  in  old  age  an  account 
of  tho  Kcd  Sea  nf  which  We  have  coiiKidtrable  extracts  in  Diod6ro8 
(III.  12-48)  aud  Ph6lioa  (MuUit'b  Gcogr.  Gr.  Mtn.  T.  lUff),  tstates  that 
iii  his  timo  tho  Indian  trado  with  Potana  (PataU)  whb  in  the  bunds  of 
tho  Sabroans  of  Yemen.  (Miilltr,  I.  101.)  In  fact  it  was  not  nntO  the 
ToyagCB  of  EndosoH  {me  below)  that  any  du-cft  tt-ade  sprang  up  between 
India  and  Egypt.  The  mention  of  Patala  db  the  mart  resorted  to  by  the 
Arabs  shows  that  vre  are  still  in  Pliny's  lirst  ptanod  (see  below). 

The  Baktrian  Greeks  extended  their  power  into  India  after  tho  fall 
of  tho  Mamya  empii-c  (c.  18U  u.c.^  their  leader  being  DcmMrioB  son  of 
Euthydemos,  whose  conqaests  are  referred  to  by  Jnstin  (XLl.  G)  and 
Strabo  (XI.  ii.  1).  Bat  tho  most  extensire  conquests  to  the  east 
and  aonth  were  made  by,MenandroB  (C.  110  h.c.)  who  advanced  t^o  the 
Jumna  and  conquered  tho  whole  coast  from  PnttalOuO  (lower  Sindh)  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Saraoatoa  (Siiriahtra)  and  Sigertis  (Pliny's  SigoruB  ?) 
(Strabo,  XI.  ii.  1).  These  atatements  of  Stmbo  arc  confirmed  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  (c.  250  a.d.)  who  says  that  in  his  time  drakhftiai 
with  Greek  inscriptione  of  Menandi'os  and  Apollodotos  were  atill  cuiTont  at 
Barygaza  (Per.  47).  Apollodotos  is  now  generally  thought  to  have  been 
the  successor  of  Menandros  (c.  100  B.C.)  (Brit.  Mnseum  Cat.  of  Bactrian 
Coins  page  xxxiii.).  Plutarch  (Roip.  Ger.  Princ.)  tells  ue  that  Menandros' 
rule  was  ao  mild,  that  on  h'm  death  hia  towns  disputed  tho  poBBeBsion  of 
hia  ashes  and  finally  divided  them. 

EudoXOS  of  Cyzicus  (c.  117  n.C.)  made  in  company  with  others  two 
very  succeBeful  voyages  to  India,  in  the  first  of  which  the  company  were 
gpiided  by  an  Indian  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  Egj'ptian  coast. 
Strabo  (II.  iii.  4),  in  quoting  the  story  of  hie  doings  from  PoeeidGnios, 
laya  more  stress  upon  his  attempt"  to  circumnavigate  Africa  than  upon 
these  two  Indian  voyages,  but  they  are  of  very  great  importance  as  the 
beginningH  of  the  dii-ect  trade  with  India. 

The  Geographers  down  to  Ptolemy  drew  their  knowledge  of  India 
almost  entirely  from  the  works  of  Megaethenf'S  and  of  the  companions  of 
Alexander.  Among  them  Eratosthen&s  (c.  275  -  194  B.C.),  tho  founder  of 
6cienti£c  geography,  deserves  mention  as  having  first  given  wide  cun-ency 
to  the  notion  that  the  width  of  India  from  west  to  caHt  was  greater  than 
its  length  fi-om  north  to  south,  an  error  which  lies  at  tbe  root  of 
Ptolemy'/  distortion  of  the  map.  Eratosthenfis'  critic  Hipparkhoa 
(o.  130  B.C.)  on  this  point  followed  the  more  coirect  account  of  M^;aA- 
thenfis,  and  is  othorwiso  notable  as  the  first  to  make  use  of  autronomy  for 
the  determination  of  tho  geographical  position  of  places. 

Strabo  (c.  C3  u.c. -23  a,i>.)  drew  his  knowledge  of  Indi.'i.  like  his  pre- 
dccc'SsorB,  chiefly  fi-om  Mt^asthentis  and  from  Alexander's  followers,  but 
adds  (XV.  i.  72)  on  the  authority  of  Nikolaos  of  Damascus  (tutor  to  tho 
childrcu  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  envoy  of  Horod)  (an  account  of 
three  Indian  envoys  from  a  certain  king  Pdros  to  AugUBtus  {ob.  *.D.  14), 
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who  broaght  pfesents  consistingi  of  an  armless  man,  snakoa,  a*hng« 
tartlo  aud  a  largo  partiidge,  with  a  letter  in  Greek  written  on  parchm«it 
offering  free  passage  and  traffic  thi-ongh  his  dominions  to  the  einptror'a 
snbjects.  With  these  envoys  came  a  eertaiii  ZaiTaanokhegae  (Sraoiani- 
c&rya>  Lasson)  from  BargosS  (Broach,  the  earliest  mention  of  the  name)  who 
aftorwai'ds  burnt  liimself  at  Athens,  "  accorcJirig  to  the  ancestral  custom 
of  the  Indiana."  The  fact  that  the  embassy  came  from  Broach  and  paesed 
thi'ough  Autioch  fihows  that  they  took  the  route  by  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  long  remained  one  of  the  chief  lines  of  trade  (Per.  chap.  36).  If  the 
erabuHsy  was  not  a  parely  commercial  specalation  on  the  part  of  raerchantfl 
of  Broach,  it  is  Iiard  to  sec  how  king  POros,  who  had  GOi)  nnder-kings,  can 
be  other  than  the  Indo-Skythian  Kozolakadaphca,  who  held  Pdros'  old 
kingdom  as  well  as  mnch  other  territory  in  North-West  India.  This  if 
cori-ect  would  show  that  as  eai-ly  as  the  beginning  of  oar  ei-a  the  Indo-Sky- 
thiaa  power  reached  as  far  south  as  Broach.  The  fact  that  the  cmbssij 
took  the  Persian  Gulf  rouj;Q  and  that  their  object  was  to  open  commercial 
relations  with  the  Roman  empire  seems  to  show  that  at  tliia  period  ibert 
was  no  diitjct  traile  between  lirotich  and  the  Egyptian  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Strabo  however  muntions  that  in  his  time  Arabian  and  Indiut 
"wai-ee  were  earned  oiv  camels  from  MyoB  Hormos  (near  Rfis  Abu  Somer) 
on  the  Red  Sea  to  Koptoa  on  the  Nile "(XVII.  i.  45  and  XVI.  iy.  24)  an.l 
dilates  apou  the  increase  of  the  Iitdian  trade  since  the  days  of  tbo 
Ptolemies  when  not  so  many  as  twenty  ehips  dared  pass  through  the 
Red  Sea  '*  to  peer  out  of  the  Straits,'!  wLei-eas  in  his  time  whole  fleet*  of 
KB  many  as  120  vessels  voyaged  to  India  and  the  heiullands  of  Ethiopia  from 
Myos  Hormos  (II.  v.  12  and XV.  i.  I'J).  It  would  seem  that  we  haTehere 
to  do  with.PIiny's  second  period  of  Indian  trade,  when  Sigerus  (probablj 
Jai^'ira)  was  the  gkial  of  the  Egyptian  shipmasters  (see  below).  Stisbo 
learnt  these  pirticulars  daring  his  stay  in  Egypt  with  Aolius  Galium,  but 
they  were  unkaown  to  hia  contemporary  Diodoros  who  drew  his  aoconvt 
of  India  entirely  fiom Megaathen^s  (Diod.  11.  31-42)  and  had  no  knowledga 
of  the  East  beyond  the  stories  told  by  Jambotlloa  a  person  of  uncert«in  diie 
of  an  island  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  (Bali,  according  to  Lassen)  (IHod. 
II.  57-  60).  Ppmponiaa  Mola  (a.©,  43)  also  had  no  recent  informAtiou  M 
regai-da  India. 

Pliny  (A.D.  23-79)  who  pnbiishod  hie  Natural  History  in  A.D.  77  giveg* 
fairly  full  account  of  India,  chiefly  drawn  from  Megasthen^s  (see  above)< 
He  also  gives  two  valaable  pieces  of  contemporary  infoTmation  : 

(i)  An  account  of  Coylon  (Tnproban^)  to  which  a  froedman  of  Annioi 
PlocamuB,  farmer  of  the  Kcd  Sea  tribute,  was  carried  by  stress  of 
weather  in  the  reign  of  Clandiua  (A. d.  41-54).  On  his  i-eturn  the  king 
sent  to  the  emperor  fuur  envoys,  headed  by  one  Rachias  (VI.  22). 

(it)  An  account  of  the  voyage  from  Alcrandi-ia  to  India  by  a  oonttl 
which  had  only  lately  been  made  known  (VI.  23).  Pliny  diviilcs  the 
hifltoi-y  of  navigatiou'from  the  time  of  Nearchns  to  bin  own  ag^nto  three 
periods  : 

(a)  the  period  of  sailing  from  Syagrus   (R4a  Fartftk)   in  Arabtt  to 

PatalS  (Indus  delta)  by  the  south-west  wind  called  Hippalus,  1332  niilec; 
(6)  the  period  of  sailing  from  Syagrus  (Rfis  Fartak^  to  Sigerus  i^PUfU 

Miiizdgyris,  Peripl.  MeUzeigara,  probably  Janjira.and  perhapa  the  aaiiM 

as  Strabo'd  Slgertis)  ; 

(c)  the  modern  period,  when  traffic  went  on  from  Alexandria  to  KoplM 

up  the  Nile,  and  thence  by   camels  across  the   desert  to  Bei-enic©  (in 

Foul  Bay),  257  milea.     Thence  the  moix-hants  staii  in  tht  middle  of 
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sumroer  before  the  rising  of  the  doggtar  and  in  thirtj-  dajH  reach  Okelis 
(Ghnlla)  ocCnne  (HiBii  Ghorab),  the  former  port,  being  most  frequented 
by  the  Indian  tmde.  From  Okelis  it  is  n  forty  days'  voyage  to  Maziris 
(Muyyiri,  Ki*an^nnr)  which  is  dangerons  on  su^conut  of  the  neigh- 
bouring pirates  of  KitnnB  (Mnngalorj  and  inconvenient  by  reason  oi 
the  diptance  of  the  roads  from  the  sho>e.  Another  better  poit  iB  Becare 
(Knllailiv,  Yule)  belonging  to  the  tribe  Neac_yridon  {Ptol.  Melkynda, 
Perii'i.  Nt'lkynda)  of  the  kingdom  of  Pandion  (PAndya)  whose  capital 
ia  Modam  (Madui'a).  Hei*  pepper  is  brought  in  canoes  from  Cotto- 
nara  tK^adattan&dn),  The  ehipa  t'etamto  tho  Red  Sea  in  Decomber  or 
January, 

It  ia  clear  that  the  modern  improvement  in  navigation  on  whit^h  Pliny 
laj8  BO  ranch  sti-ess  consisted,  not  in  making  use  of  the  mouftoon  wind, 
bnt  in.  striking  straight  across  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  Malabar  Cfiast- 
1  lie  fact  that  tlie  ships  which  took  this  conrBe  carried  a  gnard  of  aivhei"s 
in  I'liny's  time,  bat  not  in  that  of  tUe  Periplus,  ih  another  indication  that 
the  direct  ronte  to  Malabar  was  new  and  unfamiliar  in  the  first  century 
A»D.  The  name  Hippnlns  given  to  the  mongoon  wind  will  be  discuMed 
below  in  dealing  with  ttio  Periplus. 

Dionyslos  Perie'ge'te's  who  has  lately  been  proved  fco  have  written 
under  Hadrian(A.i).  1  l7-13H)(Chri8t'9  Griech,  Litteratur Gesch, page  507) 
gives  a  very  euperficitul  deBcription  of  India  but  bos  a  valuable  notice  of  tho 
Southern  SkvtliiauB  who  live  along  tho  liver  Indus  to  the  east  of  the 
Gedrdsoi  (1.  lbS7-8S). 

Klaudios  Ptolemaios  of  Alexandiia  lived  according  to  Snidas 
undci-  MarcuH  Auiclitis  Autoniaufl  (a. If.  I'il-J80).  He  compiled  hi.s 
account  of  India  as  part  of  a  geographicial  deaoription  of  tho  then 
known  world,  and  drew  much  of  his  materialB  from  Marinos  of  Tyre, 
wbuso  work  is  lost,  but  who  muflt  hiwo  written  about  x.D.  130,  Ptolemy 
(or  ifariaos  before  him)  had  a  ve/y  wide  knowledge  of  India,  di-awn 
partly  from  tlic  relations  of  ♦djipma-sters  and  tradere  and  partly  froTi 
Indian  "lists  similar  to  those  of  the  Pur/lnaa  but  drawn  up  in  Prikrit.  Ho 
fieeras  to  Have  made  little  if  any  use  of  Megasthen^g  and  the  companiong 
of  Alexander,  liat  his  map  of  India  ia  distorted  hy  the  erroneous  idea, 
whit^h  he  took  from  Eratosthenes,  that  the  width  of  India  from  west  to 
east  greatly  exceieded  its  length  from  north  to  eoath.  Ptolemy  begins  hia 
deecriptinn  of  India  with  the  ti/Kt  chapter  of  li is  Kevonth  book,  which  deals 
with  India  within  the  iJanges.  lie  given  first  the  names  of  rivers, 
countries,  towns,  and  r»j^«a  along  the  whole  coawt  of  ludia  from  the 
westernmost  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  easternmost  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 
He  next  meinl-iona  in  detail  tho  mountains  and  the  rivers  with  tlj^ir 
tributaries,  and  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various  nations  of  India 
and  the  cities  belonging  to  each,  beginning  with  the  north-west  and 
working  southwardfl  :  and  he  finally  giyes  a  li«t  of  tho  islands  lying  off 
tho  coast.  In  dealing  with  his  account  of  western  India  it  will  be 
convenient  to  notice  tfjgether  the  cities  of  each  nation  which  he  mentions 
Beparately  ander  the  heads  of  coast  and  inland  towns. 

He  gives  the  name  of  Indo-Skythia  to  the  whole  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus  from  its  junction  with  the  Koa  (KAbuI 
river),  and  gives  its  three  divisions  as  Patal6ne  (lower  Sindh)  Abiria  (read 
Sabiria,  that  is  Sauvira  or  upper  Sindh  and  Multan)  a«d  Sunistrfind 
(Surlshtra  or  KAthiavftda).  Wb  have  seen  that  Dionysios  know  the 
southern  Skythiaus  of  the  Indus,  and  we  shall  meet  with  them  a^ain  in 
the  Periplus  (chapter  3^fF). 
»  174G— C9  • 
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He  ennmerateB  seven  moutbB  of  the  Indns,  bat  the   river  is  so  ^7L• 
Btftntly  chanfj^ing  iU  roaree  that  it  iB  hopeleas  to  expect  to  identify  all  tk 
names  given  by  Lira  (Sagnpa.  8inth6n,  Khariphron,  Sapam,  SabaUefl8%.  ac  ; 
Ldnih«««)  ■with  the  exiiiting  channelH.     Only  it  may  lx>  noted  that  Smtbfi 
presence*  tlie  Indian  name  of  the  rivor  (Sindhu)  and  that  the  eastenrmo-'. 
month   (LAuibare)   probably  represents  both  the  pi-esent    Kori  or  Lta: 
and  the  Liinl  river  of  MArwir,  a  fart  which  goee  some  way  to  r 
Ptolemy  had  no  idea  nf  the  ecistence  of  Kachh,  thongh  he  kno- 
an  the  gulf  of    Kanthi.     Hence  he  misplacea   Surastren^'    (^SurA,-' 
K&thiav4da)  in   the  Indns  delta  instead  of  south  of  the  Raq.     I'l 
enumerates    a  group  of  five  towns  in  the  noi'th-wetrt^m   part  of  Ind^' 
Skythia  (Kobat,  Bannn.  and  Dera  Ismail  Kh&n)  of  wbioh  Cnnnin^h«ni 
(Anc.    Geog.     pages   84ff)    ha«  identified   Banagara    with    Bunnn.   vA 
Andrapana  with  Daraban,  while  the  sites  of  Artoarta,  Sabana,  and  Kodnn> 
are  unknown.     Ptolemy  next  gives  a  list  of  twelve  towns  along   the  wes- 
tern batik  of  the  Indns  to  the  sea.     Of  these  Embolim&hMi  been  identified 
by  Cunningham  (Anc.  Geog.  page  52)  with  Amb  sixty  mil^a  above  Axtck, 
and  Tiifiipeda  is  identified  by  St.  Martin  with  the  Beanaaid   of  the  kn!b 
geographers  and  pluccd   near  Mithanknt  at  the  junction    of  the  Cheasb 
with  the  Indus.     Sousikana,  which  comes  next  in  the  list  to  Paaipdda,  b 
generally  thought  to  be  a  con-nption  of  Mousikanos.  and    La  placed  br  i\» 
latest  ftuthority(Gencrftl  Haig,  Tlio  Iiulm  Delia  CouiUry,  page  130)  in  iklit- 
walpur,  though  Cunningham  (Anc.  Geog.  page  257)  put.s  it  at  Alor,  whirb 
is  aomewhat  more  in  accordance  with  Ptolemy's  diHtances.      Kdlaka  tiie 
most  southerly  town  of  the  list,  cannot  well  be  the   Krdkala  ot  Arriu 
(KarAchi)  as  McCrindle.  snpjioses,  for  Ptolemy  puts  it  nearly  a  dcgiw 
north  of  the  western  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

The  two  great  towns  of  the  delta  which  Ptolemy  n»-xt  mentiona,  «i» 
placed  by  General  Haig,  Patala  at  a  point  thirty -five  miles  sonth-eskt  of 
HaidaribAd  {op.cit.  jioge  1  f •)  and  Barbarei  nearSbfth  Bandar  ('ip.  cit.  jwgv 
31).  Barbarei  i.s  mentioned  again  in  the  Peripliis  (chapter  3S)  under  \he 
name  of  Burbarikou.  Pt<ileiny  gives  the  names  of  nine  towns  on  the  jril 
bank  of  the  Indus  from  the  confluence  to  the  sea,  bat  very  few  of  them  cmb. 
be  satisfac^torily  identified.  Panasa  can  only  be  Osanpur  (St.  Martin)  on 
Fluellen's  principles.  Boudaia  must  represent  the  Budhlya  of  theAnil>s 
though  it  is  on  the  wrong  mdo  of  the  river  (see  Haig,  op.  cit.  page  ^Itfi. 
Naagramraa  may  with  Yule  be  placed  at  Nanshahro.  Kaniigara  cmnsot 
be  Aror  (McCrindIo),  if  that  place  represents  Sousikana.  Binagara  if 
commonly  thought  to  be  a  corrupt  reading  of  Minnagara  (compare  Pm 
plus  cliaptcr  US).  Hnig  {op.  cit.  page  32  note  47)  refers  to  the  'J'nhfata'l 
KirAm  aa  mentioning  a  Minuagar  in  pargana  ShflhdAdpur  (north-ea«t  of 
Haidarfib^d).  Paraboli,  Sydros.  and  Epitausa  have  not  boon  identifial, 
but  must  be  looked  for  either  in  Haidar&ljfid  orin  Thar  and  Pftrkar.  Xoan| 
may  with  Yule  be  identified  with  Siwana  in  the  bend  of  the  Lfini  and  giro 
another  indication  that  Ptolemy  confounded  the  Liinl  with  the  easten 
mouth  of  the  Indus. 

On  the  coast  of  Surastrfinfi  fKfithiAvAda)  Ptolemy  mentions,  first,  Um 
island  of  Barake  (DviiTakil  B^t)  :  then  the  city  Bardaxema  which  roost b» 
Porbandar  (Yule),  in  front  of  the  fiarada  hills :  then  the  villago  of 
Surastra,  which  perhaps  represent*  Verival,  though  it  is  placed  too  far 
north.  Surastra  cannot  well  be  Junigad  (Lassen)  which  is  not  on  the 
coast  and  in  Ptolemy's  time  was  not  a  ^nllage,  but  a  city,  though  it  ul 
certainly  strange  that  Ptolemy  doea  not  anywhere  mention  it-  Further 
south  Ptolemy  places  the  mart  of  MonoglOsson  (M&ngrol).     The  ettstBrn 
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bound  arf  of  the  roast  of  Indo-Skythia  seems  to  have  been  tbe  mouth  of 
the  Miiphia  (Mahi).  Ptolemy's  account  of  Indo-Skythia  niay  bo  comjletud 
by  mentioning  the  litit  of  places  which  be  puts  to  the  east  of  the  Indus 
(t. «.  the  Lilni)  and  at  some  distance  from  it. 

These  are  :  Xodrak^,  which  has  not  been  identified,  but  •which  must  be 
placefl  aomewhere  in  Mesviir,  perhaps  at  the  old  city  of  Pur.  seventy- two 
miles  north-east  of  Udaipur,  or  possibly  at  the  cldcity  of  Ahar,  two  miles 
from  Udaipur  itself  (Tod's  Rajasth&n,  I.  677-7*-). 

Sarbantv,  which  is  marked  in  Ptolemy's  map  at  the  hea^i-wate^s  of  the 
Mahi  in  the  Ajiokopa  mountains  (Aravallis),  must  be  identified  with 
Sarwan  about  ten  miles  north-west  of  Ratlftm.  'ITiere  is  also  a  place  called 
Sarwanio  close  to  Niinach.  which  Ptolemy  may  have  confused  with  Sarwan. 

Auxoamis,  which  St.  Martin  identifies  with  Sumi,  and  Yule  with  Ajmir, 
but  neither  place  suits  the  dii5tance  and  direction  from  Sarwan.  If 
Ptolemy,  aa  above  supgeated,  confused  Sarwan  and  Sarwanio, W^uxoamis 
may  be  Ahar  near  Udaipur,  Pur  being  then  Xodrak^ :  otherwise  Anioamis 
may  be  I'dur.  The  question  can  only  be  settled  by  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  nfrti  of  Ahar  and  of  1  dar.  Orbadarou  may  proA-iaionally  with 
Yule  be  (laced  at  Abu. 

Asinda  must  be  |ook(-ii  for  near  Sidhpur.  though  it  cannot  with  St. 
Martin  be  identideri  with  that  plane.  Perhaps  Vadnagar  (formerly 
Anandapura  and  a  very  old  town)  may  be  its  modern  representative. 

Theophila  may  be  Dovaliya  (Yule)  or  Tbftn  (Burgess)  in  north-east 
Kaihiiivftda. 

Astakftpra  is  adtnittod  to  be  Hastakavapra.  or  Hithab  near  Bhivnngar 
(Biihler). 

Larike  is  described  by  Ptolemy  next  after  Indo-Skythia  on  hia  way 
down  the  West  Coast.  The  northern  limit  of  its  coast  was  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Mophis  (Mohi).  Its  name  is  the  Lftla  of  puntifus  and  inscrip- 
lions.  Ptolemy  mentions  as  on  its  coast  the  village  of  PakidarS,  which 
may  be  a  misreading  for  Kapidart^  and  represent  K&vi  (Kipikft  of 
inscriptions)  a  holy  place  juat  south  of  the  Mahi .  Next  comes  Cape  Maled, 
which  Ptolemy  both  in  his  text  and  in  his  map  includes  in  Larike,  though 
.  there  is  no  prominent  headland  in  a  suitable  iwsition  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay.  As  he  puts  it  2^  degrees  west  of  Broach,  it  may 
probably  bo  identified  with  G6pn&th  Point  in  K&thiivida  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gulf  (the  Pftpike  of  the  Periplu3),hi8  name  for  it  surviving  in 
the  neighbouring  shoals  known  as  the  Mnlai  banks.  It  is  in  agreement 
with  this  that  Ptolemy  puts  the  mouth  of  the  river  Xamados  (Narmada)  to 
the  nortJi  of  Cape  Maleo.  South  of  the  river  is  Kamane  which  may  be 
identified  witi  the  Kamanijja  or  Karmant^ya  of  inscriptions,  that  is  with 
Kamlfij  on  the  Tapti  above  Surat.  It  hHS  been  supposed  to  bo  the 
Kammdni  of  the  Peri  plus  (chapter  45),  which  was  the  village'  opposite  to 
the  reef  called  jyjr^ne  on  the  right  (east)  of  the  gulf  of  Barygaza :  but  it  is 
perhaps  best  to  separate  the  two  and  to  identify  Kammoni  with  Kim, 
north  of  OlpM.  The  next  town  mentioned  is  Nousaripa,  which  should 
probably  be  read  Nouaarika.  being  the  NayasArikft  of  inscriptions  and  the 
modem  Xausart.  The  most  southerly  town  of  Larikd  is  Poulipoula,  which 
hoH  been  identified  with  Phulp&da  or  old  Surat,  but  is  too  far  south. 
Bilimora  is  perhaps  the  most  likely  position  for  it,  though  the  names  do 
not  correspond  (unless  Pouli  is  the  Dravidian  Fidi  or  j)a/i=»a  tiger,  after- 
Tvanls  replaced  by  Bili'^a.  cat).  Ptolemy  begins  hia  Hat  of  the  inland 
cities  of  Larik^  with  Agrinogara,  wMch  may  with  Yule  be  identified  with 
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Agtir,  thirty-fivo  miles  north-Cft«tof  Ujiiiin,  and  the  Akani  of  inscripUuM 
The  next  town  iaSiriinlla,  which  has  notbecn  identified,  but  Hhould  be  IwM 
for  about  thirty  miles  to  the  aonth-east  of  Agar,  not  far  from  C^hAhjalUiipiff. 
The  mrxlom  name  would  probably  be  Shiml,  liiimnioir<>nra  Tjinst  be  rtjenti- 
fiod,  not  with  Pawangad  (Yule),  but  with  Hiuen    !  '  tli» 

BKihmans"  (Beal.Si-yu-ki,  II .  2G2;,  2UU  li  (about  ;^  rtk- 

•west  of  the  capital  of  M&lava  in  his  time.  The  distance  and  direcuon  broj 
ns  nearly  to  Jaora.  Sazantiou  and  2iOrogerei  have  not  been  mtiafitieionU 
idmtified  but  may  proviBionnlly  be  placed  at  R»tliini  and  BodBswv 
rcspet^tively,  or  Z^rogeroi  may  be  Dh&r  as  Yule  sng^ested.  Os^»  tb 
capital  of  Tiaitands  ie  Ujjain  the  capital  of  the  Kith»trA{m  Cii«ht«Tm  *^ 
reigned  c.  IdOA.b.  His  kingdom  included  WeBtcm  &I&ltv&,  West  K>m"'*'i^ 
and  the  whole  of  GnjaTat  south  of  the  Mahi.  His  grandson  KudradAooB 
(a.d.  150)  tells  ns  in  his  Gii-nar  inscription  (I.  A-  VII.  350)  that  his  0*1 
kingdom  included  also  Marwar  Siudh  and  tlie  lower  Pftnjftb.  Ncit  10 
Ujjain  Ptolemy  mentions  Minnagara,  which  must  have  lieen  somen l>n« 
near  Miinpur.  Then  wo  come  to  Tiatoura  or  Ch&ndor  (Yule)  on  the  ride* 
which  sepai-atoa  Rhamlesh  fi-om  the  valley  of  the  Godiviui,  niul  finallj 
on  that  river  itself  Nasikatho  modern  N&sik.  It  is  very  doabtfal  whciha* 
N&sik  at  any  time  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  C»Hht»D».  since  »» 
know  from  the  inscriptions  in  the  Nisik  cares  that  the  K&hatrapas  nt« 
driven  oat  of  that  part  of  the  country  by  Gaatamiputi-a  iSatakariii,  tic 
father  of  Ptolemy's  contemporary  Pnlumayi.  Ptolemy  probably  fonni 
N&sik  mentioned  in  one  of  his  lists  as  on  a  road  leading  from.  Cjjaa 
southwards  and  he  concluded  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  kingdom. 

Ariahe  of  the  Sadinoi  incladod  the  coast  of  the  Konkan  a«  far  sontl]  m 
Baltipatna  (near  Mahjld)  and  the  Deccan  between  the  CJodnvnri  andUx 
Krishna.  ^  The  namo  occurs  in  VarAha  MiKii-a's  liiMhat  Saiiihiti  XIV.  sa 
the  form  Aryaka.  The  trilial  name  Sadinoi  is  less  easy  to  explain*  Tin 
suggested  connection  with  Ibe  word  8d4)v(iiui  as  meaning  an  agent  (Lafln) 
and  its  application  to  the  Kshaii-apas  of  Gnjni-at,  are  not  teimble.  Tb* 
only  authority  for  this  meaning  of  SddUana  is  Wilson's  Santikrit  Dictiooirr, 
and  at  this  time  it  is  rertain  that  Ariaki  belonged,  not  to  tiie  KshatnjM 
of  Gujarat,  but  to  the  batakanus  of  Paithan  on  the  God&vari.  iih&ndirkar  t 
identification  of  the  Sadinoi  M'ith  VarAha  Mihii-a's  Santikas  eeema  •!« 
somewhat  unsatisfactory.  Ptolemy's  name  may  possibly  be  a  corruptia 
of  SAtakarni  or  S&tavfthana.  The  coast  towns  of  this  region  w€?re  Sonjan 
(Sup&r&  near  Bossein),  south  of  which  Ptolemy  places  the  river  Goarii 
(Vaitarani),  Dounga  (perhaps  Dagafd  t«n  miles  north  of  Bhivmdi)  soathc/ 
which  is  the  Bfinda  river  (JJhiwndi  Creek),  Simylla,  a  mai't  and  a  cape, 
(he  Automnla  and  Perimula  of  Pliny  and  the  modem  Chen!  (Cbemnl»): 
Milis^yrifl  an  island,  the  same  as  the  Meliioigara  of  the  Periplna  and  (pn> 
bably)  as  the  Sigerna  uf  Pliny  and  the  modern  Janjlra ;  Hippokoort, 
either  Ghodegion  or  Kndft  (Yule)  in  KoIabA  district ;  Baltipatna,  p-ob^ 
bly  the  Palaipatmoi  of  the  Periplus  and  the  same  as  Pal  near  Mnhid. 

The  inland  dominions  of  the  Sadinoi  were  much  mor#  extensive  thsn 
their  coast  line.  Ptolemy  gives  two  lists  of  cities,  one  of  those  lying  to 
the  west  (t'.  e.  north)  of  the  B^nda,  whose  course  in  the  Deccan  repi-esents 
the  Bhtmft  river,  and  the  other  of  those  between  the  Bcnda  and  the  P8eud<> 
Btomos  (here  the  MaiprahhA  and  Krishna  or  possibly  ihe  Tungabhadra 
with  its  tributaries).  The  most  easterly  towns  in  the  first  list,  MalippiJa 
and  Sftrisabisrare  not  satisfactorily  identified,  but  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  NizAm's  country  to  tho  south-east  of  Haid&r4bad,  Next  comes  Tagaia 
mentioned  in  the  Periplus  (chapter  51)  as  ten  days  east  from  Paithasr  and 
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therdfoix!  about  the  latitucletf  Kulbai-ga,  with  which  it  is  idontified  by  Ynle. 
The  dintanoe  and  dil■ection^lQako  its  identification,  with  Deogir  (WHford 
and  others),  Junnar  (Bbagwaulil),  or  Kulhsipor  (Fleet)  impwBsible.  The 
best  Biiggestion  hitherto  made  is  that  it  is  DArui'  or  Dhftnir(BhftndarkAr), 
bat  Darar  in  the  Uiiir  district  is  too  far  north,  po  Dhilcui'  fifty  mileB  west 
of  Haidar&bad  must  be  taken  as  the  most  likoly  isito.  Xext  to  TagaiTk 
Ptolemy  mentions  Baithana,  whii-h  is  the  Pnitb»na  of  the  Penplns  and 
the  miidtra  Paithan  on  the  Godilv&ri.  It  in  called  by  nnr  author  the 
capital  of  Siroptoleraaios,  who  is  the  Sri-!'ulurnfiyi  nf  the  NAsik  cavo 
iuBcriptione.  Xexfc  to  Baithana  comes  Dcopali,  which  may  safely  be 
idenliHed  w'lth  the  modem  I'eoli  in  the  sabm-bs  of  Ahmadnagar. 
(lamalibft,  tho  next  stage,  must  bo  placed  somcwliere  on  the  lino 
Ix'tween  AhTncdna|jrar  and  Jnnnar,  which  latter  ancient  town  is  to  be 
identified  with  Ptolemy's  Om^nogara,  although  this  name  is  not  eai5y  to 
explain. 

The  second  list  of  fcownB  in  Ariakd  begins  with  Nngaronria  (Nagara- 
pml)  which  probably  r^-ppesents  Poona  which  even  then  must  have  been 
a  place  of  iiiip«itance,  being  at  the  head  of  the  great  road  dovm.  the  Bhor- 
ghat.  TabaaO  ( compare  VarftbaMihira'a  TApaHfisrAnifth  and  Ptolemy's  own 
Tabasoi)  may  be  the  holy, city  of  Pandha;pnr.  Inde  has  retained  its 
ancient  name  (Indi  in  the  noi-th  of  the  Hijapnr  district).  Next  follows 
Tiripangalida  ('Ilkota  in  tbe  Kunindwftd  State  ?)  ar.A  then  Hip- 
pokonra.  the  capital  of  lialeokarofi.  Dr.  BhAndArkai-  haH  identified  this 
king  with  the  Vilivftyak{i."H  of  coins  foond  in  the  Kolhiipnr  ittate.  His 
capital  may  possibly  be  Hippargi  in  the  Sindgi  talnka  of  the  Bijftpnr 
distiict.  Sonbouttou,  the  next  town  on  Ptolemy's  list,  is  not  identifir^lo, 
but  the  name  which  follow*,  Sirimalaga,  must  bo  SirnAl  in  the  Bljfi.par 
taluk  a  of  the  same  di»trjct. 

Kalligeris  may  be  identified  not  with  Kaiihagiri  (McCrindle)  bnt  with 
Gftlgali  at  the  croBBing  of  the  Krishna,  and  Modngonlla  is  not  Mildgal 
(McCrindle)  but  Mudliol  on  the  Ghftfcprabhfi.  Petirgalu  should  probably 
read  l\ritei)g»!a,  and  would  then  represent  the  old  town  of  Panangala  or 
llongal  in  the  Dhftrvftd  dietrict.  The  last  name  on  the  lint  ifi  Banaonasei, 
which  is  Vana^fl.»il,  abont  ten  miles  from  Siisi  in  Kanara,  a  very  old  town 
where  a  separate  branch  uf  the  Satakarnie  once  ruled. 

The  Pirate  Const  is  the  next  divibion  of  WcBtcni  India  described  by 
Ptolemy,  who  mentioriB  five  sea-ports  but  only  two  inland  cities.  It 
is  clear  that  the  pirateB  wore  hemtped  in  on  the  land  eide  by  the  dominions 
of  the  SAtakarriiH.  and  that  they  held  but  little  territory  above  tho  ghftts, 
though  their  capital  MouBopalB  was  in  that  region.  The  places  on  the 
coast  from  north  to  Bouth  were  Mandagara,  the  Mandagnm  of  the  Periplna 
(chapter  53)  which  has  been  satiBfactorily  identified  with  Mandangad  to 
the  Bonth  of  the  Binkot  creek. 

Byzantion,  which,  as  Dt,  BhilndArknr  first  pointed  out,  is  the  Vaija- 
yanti  of  inscriptions  may  be  placed  either  at  Chiplun  or  at  Dabhol  at  the 
mouth  of  the  V&Bishthi  river.  Chiplun  is  the  only  town  of  great  antiquity 
in  this  part  of  the  Kofikan,  and  if  it  is  not  Vaijayanti  Ptolemy  has 
passed  over  it  altogether.  Tho  similarity  of  the  n&m©B  has  enggeeted  the 
identification  of  Byzantion  with  Jaygad  {Bhind&rkar)  or  Vijayadrug 
(Vincent),  but  both  these  places  are  comparatively  modern.  There  ai-e 
indeed  no  very  ancient  towns  in  tho  Koftkan  between  Sa^gamlehyar  and 
the  Sivantv&di  border. 

KhevBon^sos  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  peninstila  of  Ooa. 
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Armagara  is  placed  a  little  to  tlie  north  of  the  river  Nanagofaol 
may  be  represented  by  Cape  Kamas  in  Poi'tngoese  territory. 

The  river  Nanagonna  here  is  generally  sapposed  to  be  the  KMhaA, 
ihongh  in  its  npper  couitK;  it  seemn  to  repreKent  the  Tapti,  and  a  confuiaB 
with  the  Nftna  pass  led  PtoU-my  to  bring  it  into  connection  with 
rivers  Goaris  and  Benda  (Campbell). 

Nitra,  the   Ronthei-uraost  mart  on  the  pirate    coast,    \h  tht    !^ 
Pliny,  and  has  been  satiBfactorily  identified  by  Yale   witli  M      ^ 
the  Notnivati. 

The  inland  citieB  of  the  Pirates  ore  Olokhoim  and  Monsopan^  the  eafiiii 
both  of  which  ranst  b«  songht  for  in  the  rnggud  country  nbont  the  somro 
of  thu  Krishna  and  may  proviKioiially  be  identified  with  the  aneMOt 
towns  of  Kartid  and  Kar\'!r  (KolhiSpiir)  riRpectively.  To  caii|illi 
Ptolemy's  account  of  this  eoaflt  it  iaonly  necessary  to  mention  thekdMib 
of  Hi'ptaut^sia  (Burnt  Islands  ?)  Trikadiba  and  Peperinfi.  We  ai»  ai 
here  concerned  with  his  account  of  the  rest  of  Indiii. 

Bardesane  8  met  at  Babylon  certain  envoys  sent  from  India  to  lk( 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  154. 181)  and  received  from  Daraadani 
and  SandanL-s,  who  were  of  their  number,  aocuuntK  tif  the  cnstntiiB  of  Ua 
BrahmanB  and  of  a  rock  temple  containing  a  ntatiie  of  ^iva  in  tin 
Ardhanriri  form.  Lnsson  (III.  (32  and  3l8)  connocte  Sandanes  withtbt 
8adinoi  and  places  the  temple  in  WesttTn  India,  but  neither  of  tbai 
conclusions  is  nccosBary.     The  object  of  the  embassy  is  nnknown. 

The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  formerly  thcngh  wtow^J 

attributed  to  Anijin  (IT'O  A.ri.),  is  an  account  of  the  Egyptian  trade  iritJ 
East  Africa  and  Indin,  written  by  a  merchant  of  Alexandria  for  thentectf 
his  fellowB.  It  iH  preserved  in  a  single  manuscript  which  in  some  plara 
is  verj'  corrupt.  Tht;  i^  of  this  work  has  been  much  disputed  :  theoliirf 
views  as  to  tliiH  matter  are, 

(i)  that  the  Periplus  was  written  before  Pliny  and  made  nse  of  If 
him   (Vincent,  Sehwaubeck,  and  Glaser).     The  argaments  of    Vine** 
and  Schwanbock  are  refuted  bv  Miiller    (Geogr.  Gr.   Miu.   I.  xrriii) 
Glasor's  case  is   (Ausland   ISbil  page  45)  that  the  Malikhas  of  iH 
Poriplns  is  Malchos  III.  of  Nabathra  (a.d. 49-71),  that  the  1\    •'- 
knows   Meroc   as   capital  of  Ethiopia,   while  at   the   time   of 
expedition  to  East  Afi-ica  (a.d.  08),  it  had  almost  vanished,  and       •  : 
that  the  ftutlior  of  the  PeripluB  is  Basilis  or  Basil^s,  whom  Pliny  nn;:  - 
as  an  authority  for  his  Book  VI.     It  may  be  replied  that  Mali khjas  >s  tbe 
title  Malik  and  may  have  been  applied  to  any  Arab  Sheikh  (Koinaaii) ; 
that   the    Periplus   does   not    with   certainty    mention    Mero«^    at  all: 
and  that  Basilis  whether  or  not  a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphn* 
•was  at  any  rate  earlier  than  Agatharkhides  (c.  200  b,cO>   who  qnote* 
him  (Geog.  Gr.  Min.  I.  lot))  ; 

(ii)  that  the  Periplus  was  written  at  the  same  time  as  Pliny's  work, 
but  neither  uged  the  other  (Salmasius).  This  view  is  refuted  hy 
Miiller  (op.  cit.  page  155)  ; 

(iii)  that  the  Periplns  was  written  after  161  A.D.  (Dodwell) ; 
Miiller  has  shown  {ibid)  that  Dodwell's  arguments  ai-e  inconclusive  ; 

(iv)  the  received  view  that  the  Periplus  was  written  between  A.D. 
80  and  a.d.  p  (Muller)  ; 

(v)  that  the  Periplus  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  thirf 
century  (Beinaud  Mem.  dc  I'Ac.  dea  Inscr.  XXIY.  Pt.  ii.  translated  i& 
I.A.ViiL  pagesSaOff), 
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The  only  choice  lies  between  tlic  view  of  Muller  and  that  of  Reinand. 
Miiller  argues  for  a  date  between  a.d.  60  and  a. p.  HO,  because  the 
PeriphiH  knows  no  more  tban  Pliny  of  India  beyond  the  Gaugee,  whereas 
Ptoloray'B  knowledge  ia  innch  greater  :  beoanse  the  Periplns  cuUb  Ceylon 
Pftlaisimonndou,  which  is  to  Ptolemy  (VII,  iv.  1)  an  old  niiine  :  because 
tbe  Nabatbtpan  kingdom,  which  was  destroyed  a. p.  105,  wa»  still  in 
exiBtonce  at  the  time  of  the  Periplutt  :  because  the  PeriplnK  account  of 
Hipp»h)B  shows  it  to  be  later  than  Pliny  :  and  btcauBO  tho  rcrrplaa 
mentions  king  Zoskal^H,  who  must  be  the  Zn  Hakalc  of  tho  AhysBinian 
listB  who  reignod  A.D.77-8y.  It  may  be  replied  that  the  PcripluH  ia  not 
a  geography  of  Eastern  Asia,  hut  a  guide  book  for  traders  with  certain 
ports  only  :  that  Ptolemy  muet  have  found  in  bis  liutis  three  names  for 
Ceylon,  Tapi'oban6,  Palaipimoundou,  and  Suliko,  and  that  he  has  wrongly 
Beparated  l*alai  from  Sinmnndou,  taking  it  to  mean  "  formerly  "'  and 
therefore  entf  it*d  Simoondjon  as  the  old  and  Salike  as  the  modem  name,* 
whereas  all  three  name»  were  in  use  together :  that  the  Nabathasan 
king  MalikhaB  was  »imply  the  Sheikh  of  the  tribo  (Roinaud),  and  points 
to  no  definite  date :  timt  the  PeripIuH'  account  of  HippaluK  is  certainly 
later  than  Pliny  :  and  that  tho  Zi'^Bkalea  of  tho  Piriplns  is  the  Za  Sagal 
or  Za  AHgal  of  the  Abyssinism  liists,  who  reigned  ad.  24(5-17  (Ileiuaud). 

It  foIlowB  that  Reiniiud'H  date  for  the  Pei-iplus  (a.d-  2;"i0)  Ih  tlie  only 
one  contiistent  %vith  the  facta  and  t'SpcciaJly  with  tho  Indian  facts-  As 
will  appear  below,  the  growth  of  the  Hippalos  ligcnd  since  Pliny's  time, 
the  rival  Parthians  in  Sindh,  the  mention  of  Mambaroa  and  tho  supplant- 
ing of  Ozfine  by  Minnagara  as  his  cjipital  since  Ptolemy's  time,  tho 
independence  of  Baktria,  and  the  notices  of  i^aragan^B  and  Sandanfs,  ai'e 
all  points  strongly  in  favour  of  Reinsud'e  date. 

In  the  time  of  the  Periplua  the  ships  carrying  on  tho  Indian  Iradc 
Btarted  from  Myos  Horraos  (near  Has  Abo  Somer)  or  Berenike  (in  Foul 
Bay)  and  sailtd  down  tho  Red  Sea  to  Muuza  (MuBa  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  Vloliliu),  find  thence  to  the  watering  plwo  Okt-lis  (CJhalla)  at  the  Straits. 
They  then  foUpwed  the  Arabian  coaBt  a«  far  as  Kant*  (Uisn  Ghai-i'ib  in 
Hadraraaut)  paBsing  on  the  wny  Eudaimon  Ambit  (Aden)  once  a  great 
mart  for  Indian  traders,  but  lately  dtntroyed  liy  king  Kli«ar(MiilIer*8  con- 
jecture for  KAI5AP  of  the  MS.)  From  Ktiul"  the  routts  to  India  divet^e, 
some  ships  sailing  to  the  Indus  and  on  to  Harygaza,  and  others  direct  to 
the  ports  of  Ldmyriki"!  (Malabiir  Coast).  Thoi*  waa  also  another  route  to 
Llmyrik^,  Btarting  from  Arciraata  (Cape  Guardafui).  In  all  three  voyages 
the  ehips  made  uHe  of  the  raonsoon.  atarting  from  Egypt  in  July.  The 
moneoon  was  called  Hippalos,  according  to  the  Pe.-iplua  (chapter  57),  after 
the  navigator  who  first  discovert  d  tho  direct  course  acros.s  the  sea,  and  it 
has  been  inferred  from  Pliny's  words  (VF,  23)  that  this  pilot  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  A.D.  But  Pliny's  own  account  shows  that, 
as  we  should  expect,  the  progresB  from  a  coasting  to  a  direct  voyage  was 
a  gradual  one,  with  several  intermediate  stages,  in  all  of  which  the 
monsoon  was  mot^  or  lesR  made  nse  of.  There  was  therefore  no  reaso^j  for 
naming  the  wind  from  the  pilot  who  merely  made  the  last  step.  Further 
though  Pliny  knows  Hippalus  as  the  local  name  of  tho  monsoon  wind  in 
the  eastern  seas,  he  says  nothing  of  its  having  been  the  name  of  the 
inventor  of  the  direct  courfle.  The  inference  seems  to  be  that  Hippaloa 
the  pilot  is  the  child  of  a  seaidait's  yarn  arising  out  of  the  local  name  of 
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the  monsoon  wind,  and  that  his  presence  in  \h.e  Periplas  and  nnf  in  T'Avf 
ghowB  that  the  former  writtr  is  tnttrh  later  than  the  latter. 

The  merchant  bound  for  Skythia  (Sindh)  before  he  r< acnes  tec, 
which  IJia  Imv  to  fhe  northward,  moetu  tlio  white  water  from  the  rmx 
Sinthi  B  (Intlns)  and  waior  Bntvke.s  (chapter  38).  The  nver  ha*  tem 
morrths,  ainall  and  mai-sli y  nil  but  the  middle  one,  on  which  ts  the  port  d 
Barbarikon  (Shr^hbandar,  llaig,  pacfi' 31)  whence  the  n  '  »."  inr»» 
are  carried  up  by  ris'er  to  the  capital  Minnag&r  (near  Sh  .i,  H»ij. 

page  32),  which  \>>>  ruled  by  Parthians  who  constantly  expel  one  aiM^m 
(chttpter  3S>)'  TbeBe  cont^ndinp  Pnrthians  ranst  have  been  the  rvminal 
of  the  Kanin  Pnhlavs  who  joined  with  the  KushrmK  to  ftttark  ArtlrAir 
Pt'ipakun  (Journ.  Af«,  [18(56]  VII.  131),  The  impvortB  up?  clothing. 
flowexTd  cottons,  topazes,  coral,  storai,  fn\nkincen«e,  glu«s  vestioU,  ©htJ 
plate,  specie,  and  wi»e  :  and  the  exports  cnstus  (sjijc-e),  bdclliutn  drurA 
yellow  dye,  spikenard,  emeralds,  sapphires,  furs  from  Tibet,  cotT' 
thread,  and  indigo.  The  list  of  import*  shows  that  the  jioople  of  :j-.;.- 
weiti  a  civilised  race  and  by  uo  means  wild  nom&ds. 

Tlie  Periplus  next  (chapter  40)  gives  an  accni-ate  »cc(>unt  nf  the 
(Eiriuon)  which  in  those  days  was  probably  below  sea  level  (Uai^, 
Bumes'  Travels  into  liokhai-a.  III.  SoDff),  and  was  alrea'ij 
into  the  Gr^t  and  the  Little.  Both  wei-e  marshy  shallows  even  ont  vL 
sight  of  land  and  therefi^re  dangerous  to  navigators.  The  Ran  was  t^ 
as  now  bounded  to.  south  and  west  by  seven  islands,  and  the  hf»y!l"^ 
Baraki^  (DvaiakJi)  a  place  of  special  danger  of  whose  neighbonrbood  «lupi 
were  warned  by  meeting  with  gi'eat  black  water-nnakcs. 

The  next  chapter  (41)  describes  the  gulf  of  Barygasca  (galf  of  Camb»T) 
and  the  adjoining  land,  but  the  passage  has  heon   mnch  manglnd  br 
the  copyist  of  our  only  MS.  and  more  still  by  the  gaeasts  of   »rdit<ir» 
According  to  the   simplest  correction    (^fr/)ornjr.V"«^«X*»/«)    our  nat 
says  that  next  after  Baiakc  (DvHraki)  follows  the  gulf  of  Barypacai 
the  country  towards  AriakG,  being  the  Ix-ginning  of  the    '         ' 
MambaroH  and  of  all  India.     Mamharos  may  possibly  be  a  ( 
Makhatrapoe  or  some  similar  Greek  form  of  Mahftkshati-apa,  LIji 
the  so-calltd  "  S&h   Kings"   who  ruled  here  at    this  period   {\.\    . 
According  to  the  reading  of  the  MS.  the  author  goes  on  to  say  thm  "d< 
inland  part  of  thisconntiy  bordering  on  the  Iberia  (read  Sabici>i  «■  S-inrin) 
district  of  Skythia  is  called  ....  (the  name,  pei-haps  Marn.  has  < 
out  of  the  text),  and  the  sea-coast  Syrastren^  (bur.'ishtra)."     The  ■ 
abounded  then  as  now  in    cattle,  cora,  rice,  cotton  and  coarae  cinur 
cloth,  and  the  people  were  tall  and  dark.     The  capital   of  the  county 
vsas  Miiniagnra  whoin'o  miifh  cotton   was  brought  down   to    Baryi^at* 
This  Jlinnagara  is  perhaps  the  city  of  that  name  placed  by  Ptolemy  ntsr 
Manpnr  in  the  Vindhyas.  but  it  has  with  more  probability  been  identi£Mi 
with  Jnn^ad   (Bhagv&nlfil)    which  was  once  called   Manipara  (Kjith. 
Gaz.  4i"7).     Our  author  states  that  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  to 
be  found  old  temples,  ruined  camps  and  lai"ge  wells,  relics  (he  says)  of 
Alexander's   maivh,    but   more   pi-obably   the   work   of    Menandros  ami 
ApollodotoB.      This    Btut^rnent   certainly   points   to   Kathiftv&da   rather 
than  to  Manpnr.     Tho  voyage  along  this  coast  from  Barbarikon  to  thB 
headfand  of  Piipik<^  (tJopn&th)  near  Astnkapra  (Hfcthab)  and  opposite  to 
Barygaza  (Broach)  wa«  one  of  3000  8tadia= 300  miles,  which  is  rongldy 
correct.     The  next  chapter  (42)  describes  the  northern,  part  of  the  galf 
of  Cambay  as  300  stadia  wide  and  running  northward  to  the  river  Mais 
(MiihJ).     Ships  bound  for  Barygaza  steer  first  northward  past  the  island 


BaiSnes  (Peram)  anQ  then  eastward  towarde  the  mouth  of  the  Namnadioa 
(Narmiwia)  the  river  of  Broach.  The  navigation  (chapter  43)  is  difficult 
by  reaflon  of  rocks  and  ehoals  such  as  H^rAne  (perhaps  named  from  Boma 
wreck)  opposite  the  village  of  Kammoni  (Kim)  on  the  eastern  shore  and 
by  reason  of  the  current  on  the  western  near  Papike  (perhaps  a  sailor's 
name  meaning  TInlncky).  Hence  the  govemraont  scuds  out  fishermen  in 
long  boats  called  Trappaga  or  Kotomba  (Kotia)  to  meet  the  ships  (chap 
ter  44}  and  pilot  them  into  Barj^aza,  300  stadia  up  the  river,  by  towing 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  tides.  In  this  connection  our  author  givea 
a  graphic  description  of  the  Bore  in  the  Narbada  (chapter  45)  and  of  the 
dangers  to  which  sti-ange  skips  are  exposed  thereby  (chapter  46). 

Inland  from  Barygaza  (that  is,  from  the  whole  kingdom,'  which,  aa 
wo  have  seen,  boi-dered  on  Sauvlra  oi;  Mult&u)  lay  (chapter  47)  the  Aratrioi 
(Arattas  of  tho  Mahftbh&rata  aud  Purrinas,  who  lived  in  the  Panjnb), 
the  ArakbOsioi  (people  of  Astern  Afghanistan},  Gandaraioi  (Gandh&ra 
of  N.-W.  Pttujfib),  Proklaia  (near  Peehftwar),  and  beyond  thorn  the 
Baktrianoi  (of  Balkh)  a  most  warlike  i-ace,  governed  by  thoir  own 
independent  sovereigns.  These  last  are  prol»bly  the  KnahAns  who, 
"when  the  Parthian  empire  fell  to  pieces  in  the  second  quarter  of  tho  third 
centuiy,  joined  the  Karen  Pahlavs  in  attacking  Ardedbir.  It  was  from 
these  parts,  says  our  author,  that  Alexander  marched  Into  India  as  far 
as  the  Ganges — ^an  interesting  glimpso  of  the  growth  of  the  Alexander 
legend  since  the  days  of  Arrian  (a.d.  150).  Onr  author  found  old 
drakhmai  of  Menandros  and  Apollodotos  still  current  in  Barygaza. 

Eastward  in  the  same  kingdom  (chapter  48)  is  the  city  of  OztSnfi,  which 
was  formerly  the  capital,  whence  onyxes,  porcelain,  mnslins,  and  cottons  are  _ 
brought  to  Barygaza.      From  the  country  beyond  Proklais  came  costna, 
bdellitim,  and  epikenard    of  three  kinds,  the  Kattybonrine,  the  Patro- 
papigic,  and  the  Kabalitic  (this  last  fnjm  Kabul). 

We  learn  incidentally  that  besides  the  regular  Egyptian  trade  Bary- 
gaza had  commercial  relations  with  Mouza  in  Ai-abia  (chapter  21)  with  the 
East  African  coast,  (chapter  14)  and  with  Apologos  (Obollah)  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Galf  and  with  Omnna  on  its  eastern  shore  (chapter  3G).  Tho 
impoi-ts  of  Barygaza  were  wine,  bronze,  tin  and  lead,  coi-al  and  gold 
stone  (topaz?),  cloth  of  all  sorts,  vai-iegated  sashes  (like  the  homble 
Berlin  wool  comforters  of  modern  days),  storax,  sweet  clover,  white  glass, 
gam  sandarac,  stibium  for  the  eyes,  and  gold  and  silver  coin,  and 
unguents.  Besides,  there  were  imparted  for  the  king  costly  silver  plate, 
nxubical  instramentB  (musical  boxes  are  still  favoured  by  Indian  royalty), 
handsome  girls  for  th^  harem  (these  are  the  famous  Yavani  handmaids 
of  the  Indian  drama),  high-clasa  wine,  apparel  and  choice  nuguonts,  a 
list  which  shows  that  these  monarchs  lived  in  considerable  luxnry.  The 
exports  of  Barygaza  were  spikonard,  costns,  bdellium,  ivory,  onyxes, 
porcelain,  box-thorn,  cottons,  silk,  silk  thread,  long  pepj)er.  (ohiUiee),  and 
other  wares  from  the  coast  ports. 

iVom  Barygaza  our  author  rightly  says  (chapter  GO)  that  thocoast  trends 
southward  and  the  countiy  is  called  Dakhinabadfis  (Dakshuiflpatha)  : 
much  of  the  inland  country  is  waste  and  infested  by  wild  beasts,  while 
populous  tribes  inhabit  other  regions  as  far  aa  the  Ganges.  The  chief 
towns  in  Dakhitiabadea  (chapter  51)  are  Paithana  (Paith/in)  twenty  days 
journey  south  of  Barygaza  and  Tagara  (Dhilrur)  a  very  Ijjrge  city  ten  days 
east  of  Paithana.  From  Paithana  come  onyxes,  and  from  Tagara  cottons 
muslins  and  other  local  wares  from  the  (east)  coasts 
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The   B miller   fwrts    Bonth   of  Barygnza  are  Akabaron    (perhaps   tl 
Khabiran  of  Mahoniodan  writers  and  the  modern  K&virl  the  nrer 
N&ua&ri)  Sonppara  (Sup&r4  neat  BaBsein)  ami  Kalliena,  which  was 
a  mart  by  the  elder  .Sai-ap*nes,  but  ranch  injured  when  Sandan^  be 
its  maBtor,  for  from  his  time  Greek  vceBcla  visiting  the  port  ore  Be 
under  guard  to  Barygaza.     This  interesting   statement    i«  one    of 
clearest   indications  of  the  date  of  the   Periplns.     As  Bh&nd&rkar 
«hnwn.  the  elder  Sai-agan^s  implies  also  a  younger,  who  can  be  no  otl 
than  Yajnn^ri  Satakai-ui  (a. P.  1+0),  and  the  Periplos  ranst  be  later  thi 
his  time.     The  Sandan^s  of  the  text  must  have  been  a  ruler  of   Guj 
and  may  bo  identified  with  the  Kshati-apa  Sadghad4man  (Aj>.  224), 

South  of  Kalliena  (chapter  53)  were  Sdmylla  (Cbaul)  Mandagor^ 
(Mandangad)  Palnipatmai  (Pal  near  Mahid)  Melizeigara  (piMbably  Janjir 
and  Byzantion  (Chiplnn).  The  words  which  follow  probably  give 
name  of  Byaantion  "  w^ich  was  formerly  also  called  Tarannosbo* 
name  Toparon  being  a  miHunduretanding  (Muller,  Geogr.  Gr.  Mjn.  " 
8outh  of  this  are  the  i.slands  of  S^^sekreienai  (Burnt  Islanda), 
(Angediva).  Kainoitai  (Island  of  St.  Geoi^ge)  near  the  Kherson^sos 
and  Leuko  (Lnccadives  ?)  all  pirate  haunts.  Next  comes  Linayril 
Tamil  uoantry)  the  first  marts  of  which  are  Nnonra  (Cannai 
Tt^llichory.  rather  than  Hon  Avar,  which  is  ton  far  north)  and  Ti 
(Kaijftlnnili  near  Itepur)  and  south  of  these  Mnziris  (Krangr,^-  ' 
Nelkynda  (Kallaila).  Tyndis  and  Mnziris  we^.- suhject  to  Kc]  „ 
(Kcralapntra  thnt  is  the  Cera  king)  and  Nelkynda  to  Pantijon  |.t 
I'Atul^'a  king  of  Madura).  Muziris  was  a  very  proBperooa  mart  tradii 
with  Ariako  (North  Konkan)  as  well  as  P^gjpt.  Nclkynda  was  up  a  river 
120  stadia  fi-om  the  sea,  ships  taking  in  cargo  at  the  yilhigc  or  Bekare 
at  the  month  of  the  river.  Our  author  gives  fln  iutei-esting  acoonnt  of 
i\ni  tnwle  at  these  porte  and  further  south  as  well  as  on  the  east  ooajitt 
but  we  are  not  concerned  with  this  part  of  his  work. 

MarkianOS  of  Htrakk-ia  about  the  year  400  a.d.  is  the  loadios 
geogi-apher  of  the  period  following  Ptolemy,  but  his  work  consisitd 
chierty  in  corrections  of  Ptoltmiy's  distances  taken  from  aa  obscure 
geographer  named  Protagoras.  He  adds  no  new  facts  to  Ptolemy '• 
account  of  western  India. 

Stephanos  of  Byzantium  wrote  about  450  A.n.  (or  at  any  rate  later 
than  Markittuus,  whom  he  quotes)  a  huge  googi-aphical  dictionary  of 
which  we  have  an  epitome  by  one  •Hermolaos.  The  Indian  name*  he 
gives  are  chiefly  taken  from  Uekataios,  Arrianos,  and  especially  from 
a  poem  calic<5  Bassarika  on  the  exploits  of  Dionysos,  by  a  certain 
Dionysos.  But  his  geography  is  far  from  accurate  :  he  calls  BarakA 
{Dvftraki)  an  island,  and  Barygaza  (Broach)  a  city,  of  O^drfleis- 
Among  the  cities  he  names  are'  Argante  (quoted  from  HekateiosX 
Bai'ygaza  (Bi-oach),  BoukophaJa  (JaUlpur),  Byzantion  (CbiplunK  €Wr©ia» 
Oorgippia,  Djirsania  famoiuj  for  woven  cloths,  Dionysopolis  (Nysa  ?), 
Kathia  (Mult^n  ?),  Kaspapyi-os  and  Kaspeii-os'  (Ka^mir),  Margana, 
Massaka  (in  Swfi.t),  Nyaa,  Palimbothra  (PAtalipnti-a),  Panaioura  near  th» 
Indus,  Patala  (thii-ty-fivo  milos  south-east  of  Haidariibi'id,  Sindh).  Rfaodo^. 
Rh6gan5,  Rbon  iu  Gandarike,  Saneia,  Sesindion,  Sinda  on  the  great 
guff  (perhaps  Ptolemy's  Asinda,  Vadnagar),  Solimna,  and  Taxila. 
also  names  a  number  of  tribes,  of  whom  none  but  the  Orbital  (Makrftj 
the  Pandai  (Pindya)  Bdlingte  (Bhuulingi  Si'ilvae)  and  possibly 
Salangoi  (Saiartkayana)  belong  to  the  western  coast.. 
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KoSDias  IndikopleustdS,  ahipnuin  and  monk,  who  wrote  bis  Topo- 
gmpliia  CJuMstianii  Ixitvveon  A.D.  530  and  5.10,  is  the  last  of  the  ancient 
writers  who  shows  independent  knowledge  of  India.  He  siys  that  Sindu 
(Siudh),  is  where  India  begins,  thelndoa  being  the  boundary  between  it  and 
Persia.  The  chief  ports  of  India  are  Sindu  (Debal),  which  exports  musk 
and  ntwd  :  Orrhotha  (Sttrashtra  that  is  Veruval)  which  had  a  king  of  its 
own  :  Knlliaua  (Kalydn)  a  great  port  exporting  braiia,  and  eieam  (black- 
wood)  logH  and  c\oth  having  a  king  of  its  own  and  a  community  of 
Chriatiaiis  under  a  Pei-sian  bishop :  Sibor  which  also  had  a  king  of  if» 
own  and  therefore  cannot  be  SapAiA,  which  is  too  close  to  Kalliana,  but 
mast  bo  Goa,  the  Siadabnr  of  the  Arabs :  Parti.  Mangarath  (Maugalo^), 
Salopatana,  Nalopatana,  and  Pudopatana  which  are  the  five  mart*  of  Mald^ 
the  popper  country  (Malabiir),  .whore  also  there  are  many  Christians. 
Five  days'  sail  eoath  of  Malo  lay  Sielodiba  or  Taprobane  (Ceylon),  divided 
into  two  kingdoms  in  one  of  whic^?  is  found  the  hyaciath-stone.  The 
iitland  has  many  temples,  and  a  church  of  Persian  Christiana,  and  is 
muoh  resorted  to  by  ships  frjin  India  Persia  aud  Ethiopia  dealing  in 
ijilk,  aloewood.  cloves,  sandalwood,  &c>  On  the  east  coast  of  India  is 
Marallo  (Morava  opposite  Ceylon)  wbcnce  conch-shells  are  exported  : 
Then  Kaber  (Kavenpatam  or  Pegn.  Yule's  Cathay  Introd^  page 
clxxviii.)  which  exports  Alabandinam  ;  further  on  is  the  clove  coiuitry 
and  fuptheat  of  all  Tzinista  (China)  whifh  prodaoes  the  silk.  In 
India  further  up  the  country,  that  U  farther  mrth,  are  the  White 
Ounni  (A  IIunriB  who  have  a  king  named  Gollas  (Mihirakula  of  inscrip- 
tions) who  giX'B  forth  to  war  with  lOuO  elephants  and  many  horsomea 
and  tyrannises  over  India,  exacting  tribute  from  the  people.  His  (urny 
is  said  to  be  so  vast  as  once  to  have  drunk  dry  the  ditch  sorrounding  a 
besieged  city  and  marched  in  drj-shod. 

In  his  book  XL  Kosmaa  gives  some  account  of  the  wild  beasts  of 
India,  but  this  part  of  his  work  does  not  require  notice  here. 

This  is  the  last  glimpse  we  get  of  India  before  the  Arabs  cat  off  the 
old  line  of  communication  with  the  Empire  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
JUD.  641-2). 
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Aba    Shrlukab '   Pesbwi**     SnbhadAr    of 

■**•  Gujar&t,  leviescontribations  on  the  Oilik- 
w&r'i  villagi?8,  •111;  is  made  over  (o  tlio 
British  Government  (1S07),416. 

Abuitl  Aziz  KHifr:  of  Jiinnftr,  bccomeB 
viceroy  by  a  forged  onler  and  npjiointx  Jawin 
Mard  Kh&u  big  deputy  in  GujiirAt,  3l'6  ;  bii 
defeat  and  death  at  Kim  Katbalra,  328.  • 

Aqoitu  EXbir  :  »oii  and  prime  minister  of 
Qhisisuddin  Khilji,  .16^^  3C4.   See  N4«irnddjn . 

Abdul  Kasiu  :  cnpnwr  o[  the  onippror 
Jehingir,  nspairs  buildings  at  Mdudu  (1617), 
37.3. 

AbdullAk  KnAs  Uzbak  :  Akbat't  general, 
reconquers  M&lva  (]Cti3).  369. 

ABDULLAn  Wa-ssAp  :  author  of  Taziyut-ul- 
AmsAr,  51  &  ond  note  6. 

ABHAiarNon  RXhtok  :  464.    See  Abhayningh. 

ABHATAriLAKAOAM  ;  Jain  monk  (li"i5),  re- 
vised the  Dryii^raya,  1.50, 

ABHBTHJNon  :  Mahilrdja:  fifty -third  viceroy 
of  Oujana  (1730- 17;«),  310;  his  defeat  by 
Mub4rix-ul-MiiIk,  311  ;  procures  agsassinatioa 
of  PiUji  OdikwAr  and  takes  Baroda  (1732), 
3J3 ;  is  ro-appointed  fifty-fifth  viceroy  of 
Qujivrit,  MV. 

AbhidhXna  CHtNTiiMANi;  work,  writt<:n  by 
Hcra;u"liandra,  192. 

ABHTMAirru :  early  lUjihtrakiita  priuc*.  bii 
copperplate  grant,  120,  ' 

A'bhiba  :  naiiic  of  a  tribe,  anil  province,  52, 64, 
note  3.     Si*  Aliir  and  Cbud4M«ii». 

ABHiRAa:  triln;,  137.  . 

Abi  :  tribe,  534. 

Abikla*.  name  of  a  province,  63,  63  note  1, 
137  ;  Upper  i^indh  aud  Multun,  637.  See 
Abbinii 

A'sr  :  king  of,  present  with  MularAja  in  the 
battle  with  Gmharipu,  IGO ;  ma^'nlficerit 
temple  of  Nemiriilh  built  by  Vftstnpila  and 
Tejfthpila  on,  1*3',  202;  insi^ription  on  the 
ttinple  of  VastnpAla  at,  204  ;  Mutiny  at,  439 ; 
ParamAra  possession,  470  ;  Mount,  632,  534. 

AbulAma:  perhaps  ObolUb,  35. 

Abpl  Kazi,:  Akbar'a  Lietoriaa  (1590),  hit 
acconnt  of  SultJin  Bahddur's  dealh,  349,  371, 

ABtr  RihAn  :  608.  5?0.     i-ee  A I  Biruni. 

Abf  Zaib  :  Arab  writer  (913),  626,  526  note  6, 
623.  530. 

Abu  ZsiDAL  Hahav  :  author  of  the  aeooBd 
part  of  bikiUt-nt-Tawirikb,  605  ootw  8. 


AccAD :  early  race,  174  and  note  1. 

AchXrvAB  :  funeral  BrAhmans,  451, 

AiiiLAJ  :  battle  of  (1730),  311. 

Adbk  :  514,  6«. 

ADinriTMOPANisHAD  :  religious  work  cotapOed 

by  llemachandra,  193. 
AdihItha  :    temple    on    Satrunjaya    of,     70 

note  8.    See  A'duatbo. 
A'DiiVABA :  Join  god  on    Satmnjaya  hill,  177, 

186. 


of 


of. 


the    Talabbis    (500    t<i 
completed,    iSC.      See 


A^MIKTSTRAT10N  : 

700),  &1. 

A'ohXtji  ;  temple 
A'dinitha. 

Aeltds  Oallos  :  536. 

AFGHANiirrAN  :  545, 

Africa  :  635. 

AOATHABxniDBS  :  (liom  250  a.d.)  635,  542. 

AONJKULAB  ;  E«jpat!«,  463,  468. 

AOHA  McHAMMAu  Ufssain  :  commandef  of 
the  fort  of  Petlfid,  big  jrarrendor,  327. 

A'oba:  fort,  36H. 

Aqhebhent  :  l)etwocn'thfl  Peahwa  and  the 
DiVbhide,  393. 

AoRiKAOAitA  :  identified  with  A'gar,  639, 

An  ADA  :  sou  of  Udaya  Vania,  high  officer  in 
the  rei^n  of  Kumitraplla,  170 ;  not  ackoow- 
iMlging  Knm&rapAla  goes  to  ArnovAja,  184. 

AnAB  :  city,  639. 

A'oiR  :  175.    See  Chud4flama  aud  Alihira, 

AaxBa  :  suttlement  of,  137,  13B. 

Ahmad  :  613.    .See  Ahmed. 

AKMADiLiiX»:  built  (1413),  236,513;  sacked 
(1683).  324,225;  manuscript  fomidat.205; 
riot  at  ('681),  death  of  the  Ii'ader  Abo  Bakr 
by  poison.  286,  2ft7  ;  riots  at  (1730),  310; 
UcD^bAi,  widow  of  Ebandcrdv  DiUihdde 
marches  upon,  314  j  siege  of  and  capture  by 
the  Marrfthrfs  and  Momin  Khiin  (1737- 173S), 
320  ;  prosperity  of,  320  ;  diaputos  about  the 
government  of,  between  ItnngDJl  and 
Uomiu  Khin  (1738),  322;  distarbances  at, 
iKtween  tlie  Mutuilm&ns  and  the  Afar^thils, 
32o  )  .mutiny  of  troops  at,  confinement  of 
Fida-nd-din  and  Mnftakbir  Khfin  at,  capture 
of  the  city  of,  by  Jaw^n  Mard  Khdn,  327  ; 
Mar&th&H  in  (1743-44),  327;  siog«  nf  by 
Fakhr-ud-daulah  and  Riirisinghji  of  Idar  and 
defeat  and  capture  of  the  viceroy  at,  by 
Jawin  Manl  £ban,  329 ;  expulsion  of  Kh&u- 
deriv    ChTikwir's  deputy  Tnmlak  from,  by 
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lOingoji,  329 ;  siege  and  capture  of,  hy  tho 
MarsftiitU  aiiucr  ItaglinnAthnlo,  XM  ;  iiiiiiting 
of  coins  ill  the  emperor's  nama  stopped  at. 
(1753),  338;  aasauination  of  Ktkghoji  the 
MarAtba  deputy  at  and  cxpnUinn  of  the 
Marith&8  from,  by  Momiu  Kh4ii ;  Kolis 
attempt  to  plunder  the  Dutch  factory  at, 
339-340;  tiege  of,  by  the  Marith&s,  6h&b 
Nur  intercede*  with  tb«  PethwA  to  settle  the 
affaira  of,  and  fails,  surrender  of  (IIBS), 
34,1,342;  SadAshiv  B&mchandra  is  appointed 
viceroy  at  (1760),  3*4  ;  -sUto  of  the  parties 
at,  390 ;  riots  at  (1738),  394  ;  captured  bv 
General  Goddard  (1780),  409;  surrcndared 
to  OovindrAv  G4ikw&r  by  A'ba  Shelukar, 
411 :  ceasion  of  the  fort  of,  to  the  English 
by  G*ikw*r  in  1817,  428  ;  mutiny  at  (1867), 
438 :  disturbances  at  (14th  September  1857), 
440;  suppression  qf  the  mutiny  at,  442. 
See  Ahnted&bid. 

A'bvad  AtIz  :  governor  of  Oujarit,  230. 

AHICBS  T.  :  Ahniad4b&d  king  (1411  -  1441), 
builds  AbmmUb&d  (1413) ;  defeats  the  I'dar 
chief  (1414)  i  suppresses  a  rc^^olt,  spreads 
Isliim,  aouds  expedition  against  H4lwa 
(1417)  ;  attacks  Ohimpaner  (1418) ;  his  war 
with  M4lwa  (1422) ;  defeats  tho  I'dar  chief 
(1425)  i  recovers  H4him  (1429)  and  B%Ua 
(1431),  207  note  1,  215,  2;t»,  235-  24D. 

AnxBDiBAD :  513.     t^  Aboiadibid. 

AHMBDinAo  KINGS :  rule  of  (1403  - 1573), 
207,  209,  210,  234,  264. 

Ahk ED  KuAn  :  see  Ahmed  I, 

Abhbd  KdAit  llABiiUi :  commandant  of  the 
ijurat  fort,  expelled  by  the  Eagllsb  (1759), 
343. 

AHXKBirAGAR  ;  fort,  bnilt  (1427),  238. 

Abh ED  ShAh  :  son  and  snccessor  of  Emperor 
iluhammad  ShtLh,  332;  deposed  (1754),  3A9. 

Abxkd  SaAu ;  grandson  and  successor  of 
Muzstftffar  I.  of  Onjardt  (13*J9-14ll),  besieges 
Minda  twice  between  i..u.  1418  and  1422, 
359. 

AlOlDloi :  Angcdiva,  546. 

AiaOLX  :  inscription  at,  107. 

AiN-iiL-MuLK  McLTAKi :  GujarAt  goremor 
(1318),  229,  230. 

Ajatapala:  ChohilQ  king  (840),  157. 

Af  aTApAla  :  Chaulakya  king  ( 1 1 7 4  - 1 1 7 7) , 
snccesSor  of  Kum&rapila  persecuted  Jain 
officers  and  scholars,  is  murdered  by  the  door- 
keeper, 194- 196. 

Ajifal  :  monarch  of  Ka]}anj,  killed  by  Nain- 
pdl,  120. 

A^lTsmoH  :  son  of  MafaiAr:lJn  Jasvantsingh 
of  M4rw4r,  causes  disturbance  (16^9  -  lfi92), 
288,  289  ;  bis  plans  .of  relx-llion  chcclied 
(1706),  294 ;  n..coverBJodhpur(1709),  295, 298  ; 
it  reconciled  with  the  emperor  (1714),  gi^cs 
his  daughter  to  bim  in  marriage,  297  ;  ia 
appointed  forty-seventh  viceroy  of  Onjarit^ 
disagree!)  «vith  Haidar  Kali  Kh^n,  29«)  ■  3CN)  ; 
ia  appoinle^l  forty -ni  nth  viceroy  of  Onjur^t 
(1719-172)),  301.       . 

AjictB:  Mher  settlement  at.  136;  capital  of 
Cbob4n  kings,  157,  180. 


AKABABor :  perhaps  Khablran,  5l 
AxAlatabsra  :    Kiah(rakuta      king 

QujarAt  branch,  re-cstablLshes  himMl 

territory  of  his  father  Dhruva,  liS. 
AkAlatabsha  :    another    name    of    ', 

the  Dakhan  BAsbtrakdia   king,  r«« 

disputed  area  to  the  south   of  tiie  T( 

grafts,  lL'7-128..  ^ee  Krisbu: 
AkarAtastx  :  ancient  name  of  Halw« 

note  1. 
AkbAr,  Dehli  empvror  (1573 -100(), 

with  the  tJesodi&B,  1 40,  207.  21 1 .  220  i 

Miran  MubArok  Kh^ii's  daughter 

(1561),  369, 
Akb\r  :     Aurangzib'a      soo,     rebela 

290. 
Akbarfub  :  the  palace  at,  built  by  Vm 

of  .VLllwa  (1500-  1512),  3ft6. 
Akiiam   IiOdAwa  :  of  BraliinfuiAbAd«  i 

of  the  k'mgof  llindu«t4n,  519. 
Akxitka  :  brother  of  PrachandA,  1S9. 
A'KOTA:  126. 

AkiwRbIvaka  :  Anklefivora,  116. 
Alaf  KbAh  :  190  ;  brother  of  AlA-od- 

Icads  an  eXfH<dition  against  OajarAt 

qners   it    (1297),    invades     t^omani< 

Btnicts  a  Jama  mosque  at  Anakilav 

white  marble  pillars  taken  from  Jaii 

205, 
AlaeiiAka  :    Gnrjjara    king'    (890), 

TakkadeSa,  468. 
ALAXoiif   II. :    Anzuddin,    aun    of 

ShAh.    sncoecds    to    the    throae 

(1754-1759),  339. 
At  A'si :  father  of  Usmin,  606. 
Alan'kara    ChttdAxasi  :    work    os 

compiled  by  Uemachandra,  103. 
Alak    Ali    Kh:An  :    deputy     Ticero} 

Dakhan,  pursues  the  Nicdm,  is  defa 

slain  at  B&lsTpur  (1720),  301. 
AlA-dd-din  KniLJi :  Debli    emperor 

1316},  dnsecrates  the  Soman^th  t«m 

207,  229,  61'>,  515. 
Al  BailAxAn  :    identi6od  with  Bhinn 

ditioQ  against,  109,  467. 
Albav  :  Lieutenant,  disarms   and  sho 

taphikh^D,  the  Arab  loader  in  ivvolt  i 

441. 
Axbbbvni  :  78  and  note,  81, 167  no^ 

Al  Biruni. 
Al  BilAdprI:    Ahmed  bin  JTihya.  s 

Abu  JAfer,  writer  of  Futuh-ttl-Boldl 

605  and  note  3,  506,  513  and  notM 
•    620. 
Ar.  BiBrwi :  Abn  Bihiin,  Arab  travell 

1039),  463.  500,  507  and  note  9,  608  ( 

8,  510  and  note  3,  All  and  note  9,  / 

notel,  513  and  note  11,  614,516  aod 

517,   618,  620,  521,  522.  523,  524, 

5a«,  730,  531.     See  Al  Biruni  and  Abnl 
AubxANDsb  :  the  Great,  Macedonian  aa^ 

(B.C.  32«  -  525),  164  not*  6,  ^7, 

537,  644 ,  545. 
AtKiANUiiiA :  town,  636. 
Al  HajjAj:  (7)4),  506. 
Al.  llivu:   Indin.  505  note  6,507. 
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JLii  Aebis  :  of  Iipfthin,  gorernor  of  ^'arat  and 
C'ambay,  280  -,  kiii  assasiiiiiation  (16|6),  280. 

Al  lUBisi :  Abu  Abdall&h  Muhatntniul,  fttttbor 
vf  Nuihat-ul-MuHhtdk  (llDO).  508  and  nut* 
]0,  509  note  &,  5tl),  511,  512  and  notu  1,  516, 
617  and  noU'  2,  519,  521,  623,  5-24,  525,  526, 
527,  52K,  529,  631. 

AlibAo  ;  3SG. 

Alikoa  :  appointed  second  ooaiueUor,  184. 
boe  ^ajjnnA. 

Al  lariKHin  ;  Aba  Is-liik,  author  of  Kit4b-iil- 
Akiliiii  (951),  5U»  irnte  3,  510  note  1,  511 
and  notes  'A  »3\d  4,  612,  514  and  aolt«  2  and  'i, 
516  notes  6  and  7,  520  and  n.iU»  10,  5;3. 

Al  jAiniAEi  :  Arab  writer  [96i  -  99V),  603  note 
10,  025,  52«. 

Ai.  Kazwjni  :  Zakariuli  Ibn  Mubanimad,  anthor 
of  A'ittr-nl  Bilid  (Ji;63-1275),  609  not*  2,  610 
and  note  1,  61ti  and  uot«  14,  517  note  1,  5'2i). 

AxlahXbXd  :  inscription  of  i^4imudragupta  at, 
t>3,  65, 

ALLiTRDcnADEa :  Bindnsirs,  son  of  Chundra- 
gapta,  634. 

Al  Maudi  :  KbaUfab  (775  -  786),  BBS. 

Ai.  Hakuk  :  AbbAsi  Kbalifali  (813  -  &33),  606 
620. 

Al  Masitdi  :  Abul  Hasan,  Arab  travcllBr  (915- 
844),  505  n<ite5,  506  note  8,  510,512,  513, 
614,  616,  518  and  no(«  4,  520,  521,  623,  524, 
525,  62b-,  527,  S'iS,  629,  631. 

Al  MuriRi:  Abdur  Kabm&n,  513. 

Ai.  MrxAWAKKiL:  505  note  3. 

Alob  :  town,  53'*. 

Alp  KhAh,  governor  of  Gujarrft  (1310),  229 
note  6. 

AUaitat  KhaN:  military  governor  of  f-nrat 
(KiOUy,  288.     See  IliiuAil  Khjln. 

AuarabhatA:  Saimkrit  form  of  A'mbada,  186 
note  3. 

A'uardXea  :  branch  of  Saiviim,  ISS. 

Amarji:  Dewinof  JutiAg»dh(  759-17841,70; 

Amba  BHAViNi,;  rugged  land  beyoud,  owned 
by  ft  branch  of  the  VAghelis,  206. 

A'mbada  :  son  of  Uilnyana,  risea  to  eminence 
in  the  ra'ign  of  Kutnirapiiln,  170;  lighl* 
with  Mallikilrjtina  and  in  a  <icci>iid  fight  kills 
him  f">r  which  he  is  honourtMl  with  the  title 
of  RiijApitAraalm,  185-18*;,  186,  ]9l;refnse» 
nuhmiiixion  to  Ajayap^Ia  in  religious  matten 
and  IB  killed  in  a  fight,  195, 

AuBAKA  :  Sanskrit  form  of  A'mbada,  185  note  S. 

AvBipATAKA  :  vilUge,  grant  of,  to  a  Jain 
temple  at  Navaairi,  125. 

AhbtkA  :  goddess,  temple  of,  at  KodinAr,  182 
and  note. 

A'mhal:  511.     tjee  AnahilavAda. 

A'mil  :  Bub-diviaional  oiEcor,  -'10,  ?13, 

Akim  :  chief  treasurer,  212,  214. 

AuiRANi  tiADAJi  :  tnaurrei'tion  of  (1346),  230, 

AuiBKUAy :  BAghoba's  general,  405. 

Amib  EnraBAO  ;  author  of  Tarikh-i-Abu,  516. 

Akjbra  :  riling  at,  43t). 

Amoohavahsha  I. ;  Dakhan  Wshtrakiita  king, 
123, 124 ;  invutk'g  GujarAt,  125, 126, 128,  625. 

A'uKABHATA  :  soc  Ambada.  ' 

AxRA.KiRDAVA  :  Gupta  chief,  66. 


AURSLI:  battle  at  (1730),  312;  Mahiili,418. 

Akrc  wis  JAH.iii  Taoulabi  :  624. 

AMstTTABMAS:  inscription  of,  81. 

Anahila:  Bharv4d,  shows  Vanarjija  the  site 
of  AtiahilaviUla,  161. 

Anahilapuba  :  city,  151  ;  Vanar&ja's  installa- 
tion  at,  152  ;  Araboda  n-tums  victorious  to, 
after  bis  fight  with  MaUik^rjuna,  1B6.  Se« 
Anahilvida, 

AiTAHiLATAOA  :  Ch&radas  of,  124  ;  foundation 
of  (746),  466 ;  removal  of  the  capital  of 
Muiarija  Solanki  to,  139;  nauied  afttT  a 
Bharvid  who  shows  its  site  ;  founding  of  Jain 
temple  at,  151-152;  chroniclers,  JM;  Mola- 
rs ja's  father  aud  uuoka  stop  at,  166  ;  cavalry 
parade  at,  157 ;  Jain  and  Mab&dev  temples 
at,  160,  161  ;lake  bnilt  by  Dvrhibha  at,  163  ; 
invasion  by  Kalachandra  of,  163-164  ;  Bhima 
1,  king  of,  at  Mahmtid's  advance  abandons 
it  and  flies  away,  166 ;  proposed  capital  of 
Mabmdd  of  Ohazni,  168  notie  1 ;  Karnamera 
teuiptc  at,  170 ;  Vikramasimha  impriaonod 
At,  186;  louso-temple  at,  193;  sack  of 
(1194),  229,  its  dliferent  names,  611.  Beo 
Anahilapnra. 

ArabilavatA  :  Sanskrit  form  of  Anahilaviila, 
151. 

A'MA^rLLAPilTAEA:  204.  See  Aqahilav&da. 

A'maka  :  see  Amorija. 

Analdk  .  name  of  Arnordja,  father  of  Lavana- 
prasAda,  as  given  in  an  inscription,  200. 

Analladrva  :  name  of  AnarAja  as  given  in 
the  Hammiramab&kAvya,  182.    See  Amorfija. 

Ananpapuha:  ancient  name  of  Vadanagata, 
6  and  note  2. 

AnandrAv  GXikwad  :  heir  of  Govindr.-io,  412. 

AnandravIPavab  :  settleaat  DbAr  (a.d.  1734), 
382.  ills  Highness  Sir,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  the 
present  Mah&rAja  of  Oh.'ir,  383. 

A'nawtAPOBA  :  fort  of,  180  not*  2. 

AvarAja  :  king  of  Sdkambhari,  181  and 
note  3, 182.    t'eo  AmorAja, 

Anaktta  :  ancient  division  of  GujarAt,  6,  36, 
36  ;  legendary  GujarAt  king,  8. 

A'narttapura  :  8«e  Anaudapura. 

A'MiARA  :  Andbras,  532,  633. 

A'wiJiiBAs  :  the  (a.p.  f38),  32,  62,  king  of,  at 
the  bridegroom-choosing  of  Dnrlabhadevi, 
163,  533. 

AvdBapana  :  identified  with  Darban,  638. 

A'VDiiRAKURiTTAS :  SCO  A'ndhras  and  &Ata< 
karnis. 

AKKKiiRTHAvAMAViLX  :  Collection  of  words  of 
more  than  one  meaning,  'compiled  by  Hema- 
chandra,  192.* 

Anoa  :  king  of,  at  the  bridegroom-choosing  of 
Dnrlabhadevi,  163.     , 

A>'OAR :  village,  destruction  of,  by  Mr,  Ash* 
burner,  443. 

Anoedita  :  island,  546. 

AjibilawIba  :'ei6.     See  AnahilavAda. 

A^hilwXba-.  612,  514.     bee  Anahilavada. 

AjrxLB&TARA :  AkAlaVarsha  Krishna's  Bag- 
umra  grant  fnAn,  128 ;  MorAthAs  defeated  at 
(a.d.  1711).  297. 

AstiKOB  :  capiUl  of  Cambodia,  499.  600,  602. 
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AKJilVS  Flociufb  :  5SC. 

AkxottAka  :  modem  Akntn,  )25i 

A  NO  :  Priikrit  local  nitmo  of  AiiuAjft,  181  not«  3. 

See  Arnorilia. 
Akopsinou  UMANDitai :  deputy  of  the  riceroy 

Ajitsiiigh,  3U1. 
AkuXja  :  stalnc  of,  151. 
AntXji  BiuLbkiu:  Mar4tb&  leader  in  Gujarit, 

3JH. 
Antioch  :  686. 

Aktoxio  UK  (fTLVKBXl :  Portogucic  command- 
er in  Indui,  348. 
Aktominus  I'lua  :  Boman  emperor  (154  •  181), 

542. 
Aktrou  :  plate  at,  122. 
Astboli-CuIboli  :   Kakka,  tbo  Mslitmkdta 

prince's  grant  at,  121. 
Akupa  :  name  of  country,  36  note  3, 
AarpwA  :  wife  of  TeJAhpAla,  SOS. 
AfA  GAKnaH;  Pcahwa's  viceroy  of  Gnjarit, 

84S. 
Afaa&bitya.  :  ■uccesior  of  Mallik&rjuna,  180. 
AfAJtisTXy   tbo  weetom    iwaboard,    36    and 

note  8. 
Ajabantakajb  :  534. 
Afokopa  :  the  Ar&vallis,  639. 
APOLLODOTT7.S  :    Baktrian-iircck  king,  17,  13  ; 

hi»  ingcription8,  535.  5i4,  54f>. 
Afoloqob  :  modern  ObolLib,  645. 
Akaba.'^RA  :  534. 
AbabASTUjK :  533,  53L 
Abasia  :  643. 
Akab  opard;  at  Baroda,  disbanded    (1803), 

413. 
A  HABHATTA  :  See  Abada. 
AaAB.s  :  invasion  by,  117;  raids  of,  405 ;  advance 
of,  by  aea  and  land  (637)  and  through  Pi-raio, 
(650  -  660),  497,  626,  6-J7,  629, 
Abakuosioi  :  people  of  eastoru  Afghanigt&n, 

646. 
Abatbioi  :  Arattas  of  the  Uab&bbilrata,  545. 
Abattaa:  646." 
Aaia  :  battle  of  (1723).  305. 
Abbcda  :  «ec  A'bu. 
Ahuuipblaoo  :  Malay,  492. 
AbjiAbji  :  tribe,  6S4. 
AbdBBBTB  PajakIit:  514,  546. 
AkduXshtaica  :  district,  191. 
AHDiriJAYA  :  grandson  of  Bruvijajik  (660),  489. 
AkuANTR  :  city,  610. 
ARuXf-DiNKi   JiiopdA:     moiqae    in    Ajmir, 

originally  fftiukrit  sohool,  180. 
Akhat  A'cuAra  :  great  monaatcry  built  by,  79. 
Abiaek  :  north  Kunkan,  &4U,  5i4,  546, 
AbikBBABI  :  46G.  . 

AsiiiHTANXMi :  Jain   templa  of,   181,    modem 

Abmadabtfd. 
ARJUHA,  visit  of,  to  Kiwiavada,  9. 
Abjunadbva  :  V&gbela  chief  (1362 -1274),  176; 
Bucoct^^ii  Vi4iilB<lcva  ;  cxloniiQU  of  bis  kingdom 
and  bis  inscriptii)n8,  203-204,  206. 
ArjunXyaka  :  Ksbatriya  tribe,  64  nolo  5. 
AbmahABA  :  probably  Cape  Rama«,  512. 
ArsobIja  :  king  of  Simbbar,  17a,  182,  184; 
fights  with  Kuin&rap41a  and  is  defeated,  184, 
188,    See  Auar^ija. 


AbnObIja  :  80O  of  Dhavala,  king   of   Btutta- 
palli ;  helps  Bhima  II.  in  neKisling  the  poner 
of  his  nobles  (1170  -  VMi),  1W5,  197, 196,206. 
tree  A'n^ka. 
AttouATA  :  Oapc  GuaTdafni,  543. 
Abob  iiOMiNioKa  :  spri«d  of,  495. 
ABBlAK  :  (1'>D  A.D.),  532,  63S,  631.  S42,  &4S. 
Abbianos  :  546. 
ARTOABTA  :  t<^WTl,  53S. 
AbvaeA  :  couutrv,  540. 
AiA  Bhii.,  defeat  of  (1413-1 1),  23S. 
XHfALk  :  prince,  172  sud  iiou<  1. 
AliPALLt :  modern  Abuu.tUb3(d,  205. 
A'sAPU  Jah  Niziu-tTL-MxrLK :    garocnor    «( 

Milwa  (1717 -17:0),  382. 
AbXh-cl-BiuLs  :  work  by  Al  Kazwitii,  610  ami 

note  1. 
AslKTA:  village,  329,  513. 
ASAVAL  :  villagi',  turaples  at,  1/0. 
A>lwAi. :  AhroadiibAd,  231,  234,  285,  508,  fiOft 

610,  512,513,  518. 
A.SHA :  Bhil  cbLel,  slain  by  Earns,  170.  . 
A'auXpalu  :  modern  Aaaval,  aent  of  Bhil  chief. 
.  Asha,  170. 

ASHDUBun  :  Mr.,  A«s'i-t      '  ''     '-Irate,  Kaira, 
TBiaL«  a  fort  for  the  [,  i  ttu-  district, 

439;  suppresses  a  ris.i..,     .    .  .i:4kuni  »t  Par> 
tdbpur,  443,  444. 
AflHKXL-irL-BiLi.D:  work  by  Ibni  Haukal,  511. 
ASHBAFI9  :  coins,  342. 
ASUffiA  :  identification  of,  689. 
AsiKi  :  tribe,  r>34. 
As  MAO  I :  the  A^makis.  633,  533. 
Asuacah  :  533. 
AiOKA  :  Mauryan  emperor  (b.C.  ?60),  J3,  it; 
raises  monuments  in  Buddha's  plac«s  of  rMi, 
79. 
A'$BAMAS  :  Brahman  stages  of  life,  116. 
^A«aAl(  :  528.     See'KAman. 
AsaiONBD    LANDS :    duriog  MnaalxD&n  period, 

S09,  210.  211,  213,  214. 
As  SlKOU  :  Indus  valley,  507. 
AsTAKAFBA  :    town,   identified'  with   H&staka- 

vapra  or  Hrfthab.  539,  64*. 
Abtbada  :  Bon  of  Udayai  risea  to  m  high  poai- 

tion  under  Kam&rapila,  170. 
A'btbajia  :  darbirr  hall,  built  by  Siddhar^ia. 

179. 
At^bak  Abu  Bakb  ;  king  (1164-1 159),  6«4dl's 

patron,  515  note  4. 
Atbva:   village,    on    the  T&pti,   309;     focfe 
boUt  at  (1730),  310,  331.  ^ 

Atita  :  84. 
Atbx  :  sage,  461. 
Attos  :  town,  638. 
Aitbkik  :  Pirain,  600,  515. 
Addichtas  :  snbdiviaion  of  Bribmana,  arista* 

ally  nortbemars,  161 ;  grants  to^  178. 
ArpmrBAUi  8ai,vaj9  :  tribe,  £84. 
ArarHTiTS  :  (a.d.  14)  535. 
AOKANoziB  :   Mughal    emperor  ;  226 ;  Frinoa 
Muhatninad,  twenty-fifth  viceroy  of  Gajarit 
(1044 -IMti),   •2mi    bis   rule    marked   by  ru- 
liniiius  disputeB,  is  recalled,  280 ;  joins  with 
MuriUl,  defeats    Joavantsingh  and    Dirih 
Shikoh,    confinea    Murid  aad   aaceoda  tl 
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ttirone  (1658).  282;  appoints  Si.li  Y4knt 
of  Janjira  Mughal  mlmiial  (1670),  28.5; 
h\i  cainpiiigiis  agaiiist  IT.iopiir  and  Mdrwiir  ; 
imposci  ja/vah  tax  la  Gnjarftt  (lfi7»).  286  j 
hj»  death  (1707),  21>5. 
AcriMiDLA  :  tribo,  632 ;  modi-rn  Cbaul,  633, 53i, 
Ti  l-O, 

Adxoamis  :  town,  identification  ofj  539. 

Ayalokita  ;  father  of  Yoge^vara,  128. 

AVAK n  ;  lung  of,  at  the  brideirrooiU'choogbg 
of  Durlabhadevi,  163. 

Avar :  in. 

Ataks,  tribe,  76, 

AvASARriNi :  age,  193. 

Ayodhva  ;  capital  of  Assam,  481. 

A'zam  KuXn:  ricerov  of  GujarAt  (lfi35. 
1642).  278;  auhduw  Ko'lis  aurt  Kithi*,  rubbers 
inJh&Uv4dii,  Kathi&v&ila,  Navanagar  and 
Kaohh  (1639)  27S,  and  innm-hes  agaiaat 
Nav4naaar(1640);  is  recalled  (1642),  279. 

A'ZAi*  SHAa  :  prince,  dofuated  and  slivia  (1707), 
296. 


B.^ 


*AnAx:  Babvlon,  60rt. 

Uialji ;  military  minister  of  Grfikwir  :  V-ave* 
tho  coTnmand  of  tlio  forct's  in  KAthiSvadla 
and  takvg  part  in  the  civil  admiuistrjitioii  at 
Baroda,  416. 

BiBA  PiARAB  :  ford.di'feat  of  lb«  Musalmrfna 
at  (170.3),  2D4;  advance  of  the  Mar4thAa  to 
(1711),  297. 

BXbabia  VAda  :  ]75,  187. 

Bababo  :  demoi),  Itelps  i:iddhar4ja  in  hia 
magical  feats,  174. 

BiBi  FAUii.T  :  power  of  the,  286 ;  diaagrecment 
viith  Haidar  Kuli  KbAn,  300,  301, 

Babsahaoar:  fort,  iuvested  by  Cb^hada,  187. 

BIbckav  :  guardian  of  YashvautrAv,  infant 
■on  of  UuiAliii  DAbhitde,  390, 

BIdXui  :  town  in  Bijdpur  district,  125. 

Badakasidhi  :  apparently  Borsad,  126. 

Bai>  GujJAUd  :  high  Gojjars,  464. 

BXdueb  :  town,  470. 

BiDNKR  :  Mhor  settlcinont  at,  136. 

BaohuXd  ;  514.  5H3. 

BaolIji  :  hills,  hiding  plac«  of  Karmwlcva,  205, 

Baoumra  :  villngi.\  copperplate  grant  from. 
117  ;  plate  of  Al[4lBvar«ha  at,  1*25;  uraiit  of 
Dhruva  II.  at,  126  ;  Ak^tavarsba  Krishna's 
grant  at,  127  ;  Kriabaa,  the  Onjarift  R^iab- 
irakiita  king's  grant  at,  129;  Eihniva  II.'s 
pUte  at,  130,  4()8. 

BaovIda  :  fort,  fapture  of.  by  Shivaji  (1G72), 
387  J  by  Lieut<>nnnt  Welsh  in  1780,  4<)0. 

BXuADA  :  ton  of  Udaya.  rises  to  high  position 
under  EuinArap&la,  170  ;  ia  made  chief  coun- 
aellor,  184  ;  establishes  B&badapura,  ISf), 

BXqa  DAP17RA :  town  establlabed  by  Bi^hada, 
18li  note  4. 

BahIdur  :  Sultin  of  Onjarilt  (1526- 1536J  ; 
captures  Mindu  and  iscuils  Mehmud  IL  of 
M&lwa  prisoner  to  Gnjardt ;  incorporates 
Mdlwa  with  Gujarit  (152G),  3(i7  ;  takes  re- 
fuge at  MAudu  aft«r  hia  defeat  at  Mandator^ 
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flL-cs  from  Mandu  to  Ohimpiiuir.  367,  368  ; 
cedes  the  town  of  Bi^^ein  to  the  Portiigueao, 
347  ;  his  death  (1636),  343 -35]. 

BauIduk  KhXji  ;  son  of  a  slave  girl,  claims 
the  chiefship  of  Juuagidh  (1811).  -125. 

BahXdDB  KiiIn  :  KbAn  Jt-hin,  thirty-foorth 
viceroy  of  GajarAt  (I6(>8-1«71) ;  seat  as  vice- 
roy of  the  Diikhan  (1671-1074),  28fl. 

BAHiinjR  SiiXh  I.:  (1707-1712)  emperor  of 
Debli,  29fl;  his  death,  297. 

BiiiALiii:  Indian  viceroy  of  the  Ghaznl  king, 
174  note  1. 

Bahakimad  :  (Mev4d  ?),  109,  492. 

BAHAw.tLiTK  :  538. 

BiuiRji  KitK.:  Shivaji's  spy  in  Gujarat  in 
l«t)4,  386. 

BaueXuSoIh:  Gbazni  king  (1116-1157),  174 
note  ]. 

B  vnB«i!c  :  506,  513,  615,  523. 

BAHHUon  :  510.     i^ea  Brnarh. 

BAHK0J  :  608,  5l3.     See  Broach. 

BAifiurs:  520.     Boe  Broach. 

U,(i{crLODA  :  apparently  the  modem  village  of 
BliolMa,  remission  of  pilgrim  tax  at,  17'- 

RahusahAya  :  SCO  DixMa  III. 

Baiujadak  :  Arabic  for  ruby,  517. 

Baioms  :  Perani,  545; 

Baiha  :  piratd  boat«,  508  note  i,  621. 

Baik^ba  :  VsdshyAs  630. 

Baithana  :  Paithan,  37,  641, 

BXiza  Bi.1 ;  daughter  of  Sirji  lUto  Gh&tko  and 
widow  of  Dowlatriv  Sindia  of  Gwalior,  437- 

B.4.riRivBALLXx,:  Poshwa  (1720- 1740),  send* 
Udaji  Pav4r  to  Gujarat  to  drive  away  PilAji 
Uiliicwir  ;  carrioil  on  negotiations  with  tha 
GnjarAt  viceroy  and  promisca  to  oxc<lud« 
PiLAJi,  Kintdji,  and -other  freebooters  fron 
Gujuri*^,  308 ;  discovers  the  Intrignes  of 
Triinhakriiv  Dibhddu ;  advances  to  Bared  k 
and  besieges  it ;  niioea  the  siege  and  on 
his  way  to  the  Djikhan  defeats  tbe  forces  of 
TrinibakriW  ami  PilAji  and  kills  Trimbakrilr 
(1731),  393;  his  negotiations  with  tho  Nl- 
ZiUn  fl731),  312,  313  ;  ifl  appointed  governor 
df  M&lwa  with  Anandr&v  Pavar  aa  his  de- 
puty. '3S'2. 

BXjirXo  II. :  Peahwft,  son  of  Raghonithrio 
(1796-1818),  appoints  his  younger  brother 
gjQveraor  of  Gnjar&t,  41 1  ;  appoints  Trimbakji 
Ocngle  Har  SnbhA-of  AhmedAb^d,  427. 

Bakjcar  :  place,  520. 

Bakshi  :  mititar^  paymaster,  214. 

Baetuia  :  independence  of,  £43. 
Baktriax  Gkkbks  :  456  note  1,  635. 
Baktriasoi  :  warlike  race,  515. 
BakulXdevi  :  queen  of  Bbim  I.  (J169),  169; 

concubine,  l^l   ' 
BalabhA:  town.  B?4,  525. 
BXladBvas  ;  Jain  saints,  451  note  3. 
BaiIditya  :  of  Magadhx,  75  note*  2  and  6. 
Balah  :  Alberuni'b  era  of,  7i*  not*  I ;  starting 

of  era,  81. 
Bai,ai  :  Ptolejny's  name  forGopnAth,  78  note  1. 
BXLXJr  BXjibao  :   Pesbwa  (1740-1761),  sends 
an  army  to  Gujardt  and  frtes  Rangoji,333; 
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'bUD^oUatione  witb  JkwiDM&rdEhi4i(1760); 
impriwins  Diini&ji  and  compels  him  to  surren- 
der half  hi*  rightis  and  ccDqueBln  ( 1751)  ;  in- 
clndcfc  Cambay  in  his  share  &t  the  request  of 
Uomiti  Khun  ;  itnpri«on»  all  iht  menib«;r8  ot. 
the  GAikw^raiid  iMlu..!.  fiinilies  aud  aends 
Baghunithrto  to  Snrat ,  ;!S4, 
BIxZji  VisuwaxXtu  :  IV(.hwa  (1714  - 1720), 
advances  to  AbinodAl&d  and  ](^^'ic■  tribute, 
296,  20C  ;  his  ncgutiationa  at  Dchli  roapect- 
ing  tho  tJujarit  trihnte  (1717),  .189. 
Bi.LBoKiruOd :   king-,  identified  with  VUlvtfj'a- 

kura,  541. 
BAraiBA  :  COS. 

BiXui.KA.s  :  Roahtmkdtaa,  168,  469,  £06,  609, 
6U»,  fil4,  516.  5*8;  r.ilera  of   Milkhet,  &1», 
526,  B26.  5l!6,  627,  629,  630,  631. 
BIl  MuLABiJA  :  Bet>  MularAja  TI. 
JUlUtvk  :  hultle  of  (1720),  301,  389. 
BixlsiNOR  :  residence  of  the  Bdbi  familj,  SH  } 
caplnrcd  by  Bhagrantr&v  from   SartUr  Mu- 
hammad Kh&n    B&bi,   344  ;  rt-captured  by 
bard4r  Muhammad  Khtfn  (1761),  345. 
BA.LF.H  :  ai'e  Valt-h. 
B.VLEsAR:  vnkgp,  127. 
Baliba  :  village,  identified  with  Wanesa,  gift 

of.  111. 
Baxeu  :  144,  545. 
BallIlA  :  king  of  Milwa,  defeated  b;  Eam&f 

apaU,  186.  . 

BXlmbb  :188,iS>6,  4ft6. 

BalsXr  :  grant  of  Vina^aditya  MangalarAja  at, 
IDS,    123  ;  sacked  by  the  Portugno«e   in  A.D. 
1631,  347. 
Baltipatna  :  modem  Pal,  540. 
BXlya  Aoua  :  Kasamachitm,  ruler  of  Gujarift, 

489. 
Bamiak  :  497. 
Bammococtra  :  town,  540.  • 
Bi..NA:  poet,  1'4. 

Banaoaba  :  identified  with  Bannu,  538, 
BanaouAsSJ  :  VanaviJsi,  641. 
BjLM>Hi.RA9  r  calico-printerB,  150. 
BANCBUvAitUAjr :  76. 

Bania  :  Bazana  or  Nirivan,  511  and  note  IS. 
Bama  :  Br,^hman,  lord  of  Mankir,  614. 
BX>'tA  RXnca  :  5'25. 
Bakvit  :  town,  638. 
Bahbarotab  :  desert  sea,  45S. 
Baffa  :  fc>hai?itc  or  VttlslmaTa  pontiffs,  84-85, 

85  note  I, 
BiFU  GliEtrlB  :  half -brotber  of  the  G&ikw&r, 
a    political  refugee  at    AhmedjibAd  (1857)^ 
442. 
BXba:  i«Iand.  629. 
BXkada  :  Porbandar,  524. 
UarADVtAj  :  aage,  4<Jl. 
BakXoi  :  Vaniba  the  Boar,  tempU  of  ,451. 
BabXbuAb  :  Br^fbinang,  630  and  note  II. 
BAhXji  :  rest-honse  of,  471. 
Bahakb:  Dvarkft,  538,  6M,  546. 
BXaAri'A  :   Tailapa'n  general   and  king  of  Li^a 
or  south   Gujarit,  killed  by  MukrUja,  157, 
158. 
BAaAtTZ  :  Broach,  613, 
Babbaba  :  174,  634.    ^W  Barbaraka. 


Ba&BA&aza  -.  demon,  nti  and  note  3j 

Aryan  tribe,  174  and  note  1,  176. 
Babbabei  :  town,  174  note  1.  63S. 
BARBABlEOy  :    ahihband&r,    1 74   note  ] 

644. 
BARBABiis  ;  ancient  Barb*r&ka,  175. 
Barboba  ;  traveller  (1511  -  1514),  21!>, 
Babda  :  bills,  87,  IS5, 136  ;  town,  613. 
BardAi  :  main  diTi«oa  of  Mher  chiefijil] 
BlRDOLt  :  130. 

BabdAxXha  :  Porbandar.  638. 
Bardssakxs  :  542. 
Baboosb  :  BrcMcb,  530. 
BiKi :  city,  518. 

BarodA  :' Karka's   grant    at,  122,    1S4. 
Dbniva's  grant  at,   126.    127;  Knraii 
visit  to,    183;  granted     by    Knmirai 
Katnka,  184:   235;    one-foarth   kvcs 
assigned  to  Piliji  GiikwAr   bv  Hamid 
306 ;    capture   of,    by    the   Hiamth^ 
MahMa ji  0  rfikwAr  (.1 734) ,    31 4  -31 6 ;  invt 
byOovindrtiv  OAikw^ir    (177.'5),  401  ; 
at,  pianagedbv  Bdvjiand  B&b^iji  Api 
affurs  of  (1803),  413  j  Martftha  cm 
at  (1857),  442 -443. 
Baucgaza  :  ancient  name  of  Broach^  IS 
BXHrn :  Broach,  506,  609,  510,  611,  6 

517,  520. 
Babcs:    identified  with    Bharach,    ea 

agiUnst,  109,  465.  467.  606,  513. 
Babusi  :  Arabic  for  Lance  shafts,  513. 
Barfz  :  Broach,  606. 
B.^rwi  :  VerdTal,  621. 
Babtoaza  :  Broach,  635 ;  g^nlf   of»   53f 

exports  and  importa  of,  645,  646, 

B.^DtT  :  Krishna,  519. 

Basiles  :  reputed  author  of  the  Peripltii| 

BabbAb  :  506  notcK  2  and  6,  516. 

Bassariea  ;  poem,  546. 

BABssiy  :  MatlikArjnna'a  inscription    afej 

destroyed  by   the   Portugueae    (153S), 

ceded  to  the   Portuguese  by   ,^'nlt4n  . 

of   Gujarat    (1634),    347;    captared 

MarAthiU  (1739),  322  ;  besieged   b 

Goddard  (17^0),  409  ;  treaty  of  (I 

628,  546. 

BAs<5tjeo  :  521,     Bee  Bisdev. 

Batia  :  Bet,  606  and  note  1, 

BAvA :  85  note  1.    See  Bappa. 

BawArij  :  people  of  Kachh  and  Somn^th 

Medh  pirates,  517,    ^21. 
BazIna  :  BAnia  or  NdrijiTin,  511  note   1 
Biz    BahIdur  :  the  last  of  the  indep4 
chiefs  of  Hindu,  356;  Malik  B4.v4rii 
bis  brother  Dsubtt  Khrfn  ;  the  defeat 
the  Gonds  -,  his   poetic  love  of  Bapm 
Bupmani ;  eipuliion  of,  by  Pir  Maha 
Akbar's  general  (1560);  his   restoratli 
the  death  of  Pir  Muhammad  in   156] 
capture  of    M&ndu     by  the   Moghala 
Abdullah  (1562) ;  the  retirement  of,  to 
wal      (1662);     accepts    serrice    undi 
Mughals  (1S70),369-371. 
BiXAB£ :  village  537,  646. 
BtNDA  :  Bhiwndi  creek,   540,  542, 
BxkoAl  :  124  j  original  place  of  S 
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463,  494 ;  Ourj jara   VaUarija's  succesa  in 

527  (  under  Tibet,  628. 
Bbbentce  :  536,  543. 
Brkkmiki  :  towu  on  the  HedSea,  635. 
Bkepm:8I.     tfw  Al  Biruni- 
BBtJ4B:  516  a ud  note  5. 

BsT  :   islftnd  and  fort,  Beized  by  V4}flier«,  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  by  the  English  (1859), 

446  447. 
BnXnndYA  :  mitii»ter  of  Bhtma  II.,  200. 
BllADttAB  :  river,  160. 
Bu\dka^ic1li  :  inscription  in  tlie  temple  of,  79 

note  3,  81  i  »iirinG  of,  at  Pi^tan,  IdU. 
Bhashzsab  :  inscription  in  a  temple  near,  172 ; 

in  Kacbh,  expoiHtion  against   the  chief  of, 

SO]  J  inscription  slab  at,  204. 
BHADKBiTABA  :  s(<«  Btiadresar. 
Bni.mn.iL :  1)^0  n<iie  S. 
BhaovInlAl  :    Dr.,  Ill,  117  note,  124, 127, 

)29  note  3,    137,  138,  141,   144,    145,    167 

mitc  1.  465,541,544. 
BhaotanteJlv  ;  PoshwA's  deputy,   marches  on 

L'amiiay  jis  snrronnded  and  taken  prisoner  by 

Mumin  Khin  ;  bis  release,  338 ;    his  enpage- 

ment:9  with  MoininKhdn  (1754),  339  ;  conqneri 

BAleJainor  and  levies  Peshwa'a   share  of  the 

revenue,  344. 
BulovATii :    shflre    system    of  levying  land 

revenue  in  kind,  279. 
BuAiaAV  ;  sbrine  of,  464 ;  Bnddbiatic  guardian, 

4oS  and  note  1 . 
BhIudAbKar  :  Profesaor,  llO,  127,  541,  B46. 
BhXnugppta  :  Gupta  ruler  (511),  72, 
BhXbodb  :  464. 
BuiRrruifiiuAN  :  nineteenth  Kshatrapa  (27B  • 

294),  euins  of,  48. 
Bharucq  :  see  Bilrus. 
Buata  :  military  officer,  126. 
BhatIrca  :  flO  -,  founder  of  the  Valabbidynarty 

cjf  Oarjjara  descent,  coins  aauribed    to  blm 

(50»  -  u'20},  bo.  86.  B7, 13«. 
Bhatia  -  reduced  by  Mahmud  of  Gharni,  169. 
BhatkAbka  ;   sittiement  of,    135.     See  Bha- 

tarka. 
BhAts  :  genealogists,  451  and  note  1. 
BHATiiBAKA  :  attribute  of  priests  of  Digim- 

bara  Jain  sect,  85. 
Bhattis:  137. 

BttArLiRQi :  SAlva  tribe,  634,  646. 
BhIta    BitittABPATi :  state    officer  at  Soma- 

natha.  193. 
Bhatibhta:  early  R4shtrak»ita  prince,  120; 

Purdii,  4<i5. 
BuAd  .'-Ifibii  PatXr  :  Baroda  officer,  hit  in. 

trignes  (1S57),  443,  446. 
BnjLTi*AQAR :  tovra  and  creek,  78  ;  state  col- 

Wrtion,  471,  5'3i. 
BnXvsiMon  :  of  Viramgnfm,  invites  the  Mar4- 

thAs  to  Viramgilra   and  expels  the   Kai)b4ti» 

from  the  town  (1736),  317  ;   attack*  the  fort 

and  expels  the  MarAthis,  .323, 
BkilmAl  :  466.  See  Bhinmill. 
Builh:  451,  632, 

Bhima  1. :  Chaulakya  king  (1022  ■  1064)  suc- 
ceeds Dvirlabha,  leada  victorious  expeditions 


Bgaiiftt   the    kings    of  Sindh     and    Chodi  ; 

Kulachandra  attacks    him     capital    Anahila- 

v4(1a  ;  he  escapes  at  the  advance  of  Mahmtid 

of   Ghozai    (1024),    his    plates,    79  note   2, 

133  ■  170,  181  ;  builds  the  Sonianartha  temple, 

100,522. 
Bhima    IL  ;    Cliaulukya    king     (1 179  -  1242j 

ttncceeds  Mularafja  11. ;  his  grants,  195  and 

note   3';   hia    nickname    Bholo   (simpleton) 

198 ,  470. 
Bhimadbta  I.:   79  note     «,   181,  IW.     Sea 

Bbima  I. 
BniMADEVA   II,  :  Chanlnkya   mler,  229.     Sec 

Bhima  II. 
BuiKArALLi :  town,  190. 
BniMASKJf:  (953),  469. 
Bhiha  Kimqa  :    husbandman,   concealed  En- 

m&rapiila,  1^2 ;  is  appointed  head  of  the  royal 

liodygaard,  1P4. 
Bhiupor  :    temple  of,  near  Dnmaa,  403. 
Bhinmal:     Shrim4l    town,  3     and     note   6; 
•  uipe<lition  against,  109  and  note  2  ;  Gurjjara 

of,  115,  469  ;  Cha(vacl4s  connected  with   Ch4- 

pak  of,  139,  155,  its  king  sides  with  Mular4ja, 

160;  description  of,   449;  people  of,     450; 

object*  in  the  town,  451-52 ;  surroundings, 

46'2-156  ;  of  Jaikop,  456-458,  sun    temple  at, 
■  459  •  461  ;  legends,  461-463  ;  casU>  legends  of, 

463-465  jhiatory,  465-471  j  origin  of  the  name 

of,   4B6  note  6  ;  469,    inscriptions  at,   171- 

488 ;  Go^jar  chief  of,  489 ;  atHictinn  of,  513 

note  9,  626. 
BBOJA:kingof  M4Wa,  163, 164.180, 45.1  note  1. 
BHO.vsia  Raja  :    Sard4r  and  kinsman  of   the 

GaikwiLr  (1867),  bis  intrigues,  442  ;  obtains 

pardon  at  the  iulercessiou  of  thu  (J4ikwa:r, 

443. 
Baopii.:  town,  '138. 
BHOPALADEvr:  ioetalled  as  Pattardni  or  qneen- 

rusnant    of  Kam4rap4la,  184.     See  Bhup4- 

laaevi. 
Bhkaqukishi:  sago,  461. 
Bhbigitkachha  ;  rao<leru  Broach,,  127  ;  Knmikr- 

ap41a  meets  a  soothsayer  at,  1B3. 
BuKiTiJAYA  SatelacoAla  :  son  of  Kaaamchi- 

tra,  king  of  Gnjar4t,  489. 
BiruiYADA :  15ft.     t=eo  Bhuvada, 
BhumiAs  :  215  note  2,  451  note  3. 
Bhomilika  :  137, 

BnuMU  :  fort,  oapital  of  Mhora,  136,  137, 138. 
BnuFALADSVi ;  wife  of  Kum4rap4la,  l»2.    See 

Bhopalidovi. 
Bhutada  ;  ChaulukyaTting,  kills  Jayasckhara, 

150,  157. 
BhutaitAuitta;  MalarAja'i  ancestor,  157. 
BHtrrADA :  another  name  of  Chamunda,  164, 

165. 
BijA:  nncle  of  Mnlar4ia,  156,  160, 
BiJAVUR  :  10^.     See  Vijayapnra. 
BiLHANA  :  T)oet  (o,  1050  A.D.),  166. 
BmRrcii  :  Broach,  507. 
BiNAOARA  :  town,  538. 
BiLSAU  :  Gupta  inacription  at,  C7. 
Black  :  Caiplain,  political  agrfht,  Badhanpur, 

441. 
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BOLIKajt;  534,  546.     Sec  Bhauliugi. 

BoMBAno  :  nuniu  cxf  a  woU,  463. 

Bombay  :    islknd,    barned    by  the  PoHu^eM 
(1532),  3-17  ;  harbour,  53:1. 

Bo)i  uils  :  iL-Atbcrworken,  4^1. 

BoiiB:  645. 

Boko  Bcduoh  :  Javan  town,  4A0. 

BoasAi>:  KG;  fort,  b\uU  b\  Jngjivan  PavAr, 
&lartftha  leader  (17'1-j,  323;  ^ivcii  np  by 
Rangoji  to  the  Miualman*,  3'i6 ;  »kg>y  and 
fall  of.  332 :  bcsicgtd  by  Moiuiu  KliAii,  339  ; 
reooTened  by  ^an^roji  from  If ariba,  afloptwl 
■on  of  KhandenW  flrfikwafr ;  retiken  by 
KhttuderJlo  and  DAfuftji  GAikwar  (1748),  3iK). 

B08AKI  :  Kuui&rap&lji'B    coinpanioD    in -exile, 
l^i  I  appointed   viceroy   of    Li(a    or    Boath 
Gujardl.  184. 
BoBTA  :  hill  range,  456. 
BouoAiA :  town,  5.SS. 
»  BouKEPDALA  :  .TaUlpur,  646. 

■  BotrscHlKR  :  Mr.,  Qoveruor  of  Bomlniy  (1759), 

H  Brahma  :  inHoription  in  the  t«nip1o  of,  on  Che 

■  Chitoda  fort,  1H8  ;  king  of  tlic  Indiiuu,  531. 
H  Bbahuaoufta  :  aHtronouier  (ii'28),  liii*  work  ou 
H  a«tronoTnv   called   Brahmagupta   biddh4nta, 

■  138,453  notu  1,467. 

■  BraiimaktM)  :  Brahina'a  pool,  452,  403,  463. 

■  BuAUMAs  :  530,  531. 

■  BraiimanXuAd  :  ton'n,  6l9. 
I  BuAiiMASABOVAa  :  lake,  454. 

^^^    BuaiiamsiodiijLnta  :    work  on  aakronoray    by 
^^^^     Brmhmugnpta,  453  note  1. 
^HBBBAnMATAKA ;    family    name    of    Fraohanda, 

r^   12s. 

■  BBAMDAxrM  :  capital  of    BhraTijaya,  king  of 

■  JAva,  i89. 
Bbioos  r  Colonel  (182T),  383. 
BkIaaspati  :  Ganda  Bhitvu.  repairs  tho  Soma- 

nitha  temple,  18»,  190.     Ood,  461. 

Bhiuatsamuita  ;  work  by  Varrflia  Mihira,  640. 

Bbitish:  the,  inter\cntiou  for  protection  of  the 
chiefs  of  KAthi/kvAijii  agaiiiMt  the  Muhikpiri 
Bystem,  431  -  42?  ;  «eoret  treaty  of  the,  with 
iWTJi ;  reward  Rivji  with  a  villapi',  413  ; 
maka  a  fresh  treaiy  with  the  Giiikw&r, 
consolidating  all  previous  engngeinenls  into 
•  ilnglc  treaty  Hud  coristitut«>  themselves 
arbiters  in  all  dinputeB  of  the  OAikwAr  with 
foreign  powers  and  the  Peghwa  (1806),  415. 
See  English. 
BBOaob  :  Vokbhi  grants  in,  86 ;  district,  Gtirjjftr 
dynasty  of,  107, 118  j  Valabhi  king's  cauip  of 
Victory  at,  114  ;  de»orilx'd  by  Hiueii  Tiang; 
port,  anhtnitted  to  Palake>i  II.  ;  grant  at, 
116,  117,  126;  Dlirnva  II. 's  Biiinitnra  and 
Baroda  grants  made  at,  127  ;  a  sqotli»ayer  nt, 
promises  Kum^i-npiila  the  throne,  183  ;  Lava- 
napras.-ida's  fight  with  fringliaua  at,  l(K)  ;  in- 
•nrrcctinn  at  (1325).  613-5H  ;  siege  and  rclicf 
of  (1347),  230;  (1412),  '..'35  j  plauderod  by 
the  Mar.Uhiis  (1075),  387;  ploudcred  second 
time  by  the  Mardthds  ( 1 685),  387-388  ;  rapture 
of,  by'  the  ^litids  and  Momnda  (IGOl),  288 ; 
^ge  of,  by  Dam&ji  and  the  Mar&th<ls  (1741), 
324,  896  J  defended  by  the  NizAm's  lieutenant 


Nuk  Alum  Khdn  ;  raiung  of  tlie  akgc  by 
Damiji ;  conecssions  of  a  shore  in  tho  OQjt'.ius 
reTcniics  iif.  to  DoiuAji  by  the  K 
gOTCrnor  of,  hecntiii.ii  ii'deprndpnt  ■'  1 
capture  of,  l)y  the  lingliali  (177 
over  to  Siiulia  in  18(rU,  4l(i;   . 
English   fnmi    8)iu'=      '"-"" 
English  bv  the  tr 
(1V03),  414  ;   its  '.- 
62«,  63(>,  545.  546. 
Bbocasb  :  wi'uviiig  of,  at  Ahmettiili&d,  VDoonr- 

aged  by  emperor  A    '  ~         'iitt. 

BrcEPHAiA :  Jaliilp!  Asliu,534. 

BUORLE :    Captain,    j^H.iim  a-    iij.t.-iik  of 

Kamha  (lt-57),  439,443. 
Bi'UDiiA :  idol   of,  631;    introdaction   of, 

China,  630. 
BrnDHATABMMAS:  nilcr  of  Kaim,  106,  IK 

111  ;  KaUolmri  prince,  114. 
BUDHAoriTA  :  t;upta  king  (a.d.  4d4-fi00),  71 

73,  135  :  overthrown  by  TontmAna,  IStt. 
BL°i>i>uidU  :  stxtc'  n-ligion  In  Cambodia,  £03 ; 

Ti'ligion  in  OujnrAt,  530. 
Bi  DuiiisTS  :  531. 
Bvi>iiiVA :  town,  538. 
Ui'fti.£B:  Dr.  7tt,  111,  J13,  117  note.  liB,  Ui 

157.  16),  174  note  1,  195  note  4,  466.^ 
BriLUiNQS  :  constructed  in  SiddluirAja'a  tinK 

179-  ISO, 
BvHi^FXKaAKO :    Krishna'a    son    Jagat 

lived  at,  130, 
BVRGKSS :  533. 
BtiBiiANPUK :  plundered  by    the  Kari 

1675,  387. 
BrsuA:  627. 

Birneb'  Teavkls  ISTO  BoKHAitA  :  544. 
BiZASTiOK  ;  Vaijayauti,  WC  ;  Chipliln,  &i 
ByzANiiuM :  646. 
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AcioA :  471- 

Cjbsi  ;  Eekayoa,  &33. 

Calisoos  :  Point  Godivari,  633. 

Cauuat  :  Stambhatirthn,  183  ;  Kumdrai 
repairs  to,  182;  Jain  U>mple  at,  repaired 
Kumrfrapilla,  190  ;  plundered  by  AlafkhAn  ■ 
army,  i06  ;  sack  of  (1673),  220  and  note  t, 
224  and  note  2,  226  and  note  2;  sack  of 
(1817),  230,  232,  236  ;  siege  of,  by  Trimbak- 
rio  Dabhide.  306  ;  Momin  Khin  appoiot 
governor  of,  311.  317  ;  cu!<toms  houai-  at,  32 
iticlndtd  in  the  Peshwu's  share  of  triba^ 
(1762),  J»84  ;  failure  of  a  MarAiha  atU'i 
ou  (1753),  338,  3»S  ;  intervew  of  liivji 
Baroda  with  Governor  Dunean  at  (leO( 
412;  MiisalmAn  prtarhf-r  of.  612,  513  j  if 
different  names,  614  ;  importation  of  ho  " 
into,  515. 

Cambodia  ;  4P8  -  504  ;  origin  of  tb«  uai 
Kamlx)ja,  498  note  4;  Brahmanic  dynaa 
of  ;  inscriptions,  king  of,  an  (.mWasy  from 
China  (6  7).  499  ;  aloes.  528. 

CXmi:nda:  471. 

CANUBAOrnA  :  532.     Fee  Chandragn| 

Cabb  :  port,  Ilisu  GhonSb,  537. 
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CxTTTMU. :  iduntifled  witb  Mount  Abu,  &34. 

Cabneli'ans  :  7*  note  1. 

Cashtan  :  530.     See  Chastanft. 

Castas  ED\8  •■  histor.v  of  the  Portuguese  in 
InilU  up  to  A.D.  I53H,  349. 

Castes  :  iiajar  undisrlajcr  in  Gujarfit,  4 ; 
legeudtt  of,  4ti3  -  405. 

Caclukva  :  sat;,     t^ee  CkaalakyB, 

Cbylon  :  509,  516,  636. 

Caian:  (•i.'il  -  670),  510. 

CH.icii  Namah  :  Arahio  history  <»f  Clirfch,  519. 

CuAOiiiOA  :  MikIIi  VohiiiL  uf  Uliiiudhuka,  father 
of  Ueinachaudi-a,  1^1. 

Chaoanjang  :  wliite  ])eoplo,  501. 

CuAHADi :  so»  of  Udayaand  jounfrer  brother 
of  Brfhada  ris«i  to  &  high  position  under 
Kuni£^nip41a,  17U  ;  lttitd«a(Lex])cdttion  agditiRb 
Siiiibfiar  ;  title  of  Hiljaffhttratta  confoRvd  on 
bim,  grants  half  a.  village,  187. 

CuAKBATAKTis  :  Jain  HaintA,  451  note  3. 

Chalukya  :  grant  of,  46G,  4G7. 

CnAiiKTAor  ChJLlkta  :  see  Chaulukya. 

Chalukt*  ;  Dakhao  dynasty  (a.d.  iw2-973), 
156  ;  earlv  trace  iu  CJnJarit  of  its  rule-,  come 
from  the  Dakhan  and  cmahlish  theiniselvei  in 
Gujarat ;  their  granu,  genealogy,  107  ■  112. 

CnXupAsHti  :  nttackod  by  Ahmed  I.  (1418), 
237  ;  taken  by  MahuuiS  Begada  and  nuidc 
his  capital"  under  the  name  of  Mflhalhmad- 
4b&d  (  484)  247  ;  captured  by  the  M&ritthis 
(17-.'S),  308  ;  367  ;  36iJ ;  3U1  -  S92. 

CnAMiTNPA:  ChAvadi  king  (A.p.  880-908), 
154,  155;  dou  of  Mul&riTja  C'hauluky.i,'  alayg 
ia  fight.  Dydrappa  and  Birappa,  159  ;  his 
reign  (a,d.  997  -  lOlO) ;  installs  hi«  son  Valla- 
bba;  goc«  on  pilgrimage  tu  B:in4niit,  is  iii- 
■ulted  by  the  W4lwa  king,  162.  The  family 
stock  ni  Homjuihandra,  19L  Buler  of  Van- 
tliali,  ktlWI  by  hla  broth«r-iu-lAW  Viradhaval 
Vighi-la,  200. 

OaiMLiMOA :  shrino  of,  449,  457.  458. 

ChaupXla;  menials,  53 i. 

Cbakdbla  :  dyniisiy  in  Bundolkhand,  178. 

CuANDKaiiwAfi  :  shrine  of,  462  Mnd  note  I. 

CuAsuia :  461. 

Chawdidevi:  shrine  of,  452, 

CMAvcitSH  MahAdet  :  462,  463. 

Cuakdadanda:  officer  of  TalikeSL  II.  takes 
Pari,  107. 

ChXhd  KhXk  :  illBgitimate  brother  of  Sultrfn 
Bahddur  of  Gujarat,  is  supported  by  the 
Porto^ese  (153*2),  347.  367. 

CHAKPHjlDiTyA  :  MulttfijU's  ancestor,  lu7. 

CuiNDKAOCPTi :  founder  of  Maiirya  dynasty 
(8.0.319),  13-14. 

Chandbaofpta  I. :  third  Gupta  king  (a.d. 
"349-369),  61,  07. 

OBANOi^ocrTA  II. :  fifth  Gnpta  king  (A.P. 
896  •  416),  inscriptions,  cpins,  founded  Gupta 
era(291),  <i5-b"7,  60.  129. 

Cbaxdkapfra  :  identified  with  Cbaud&var 
near  Gokarna,  171  and  note  1. 

CnAJfDP.XTATi :  visited  by  Kurairapiila,  185, 
188;  ciipital  of  Visakdeva,  204;  ParmAra 
poMMsiun,  470. 

CuAhoizi ;  coin,  222  note  2. 


CiLAVOODETA :  origiiULl  uome  of  Hcmacbandra 
)91. 

CuAFA  :  dynasty,  131  and  note  1,  family  of 
Bhinm.il,  139,"  4r.3  note  2,  626. 

CuAfotkata  :  Gnrjjara  origin  of,  467  j  Sanskrit 
form  of  Ch4va«.lu,  1 50. 

Cuakactkk  :  of  Valitbhi  copperplates,  SO. 

CHAsnTAKi  :  i^econd  Kahatrapa  (a.d,  130), 
coins  of,  29-31,  3'2.      . 

CMARH.E  :  tribe,  532S,  &S4. 

CiiATRi-i  :  pavilion  works,  453. 

CiiATrKAPASA  ;  A'ndhra  king,  39. 

CuaubXn.h  :  Kajput«  of  Simbhju-,  4€B,  469. 
See  Chohans, 

Chaul  :  616.     f-'ee  Chenl. 

Chafluxta  ;  Sanskrit  fonn  of  Chalkya,  15<, 
rulingdynasty  of  Aimhilaxada  (A.D.  961-1242); 
invnaion  of  Souian4tha  by  M&hnind  of  Gliazni, 
remission  of  pilgrini-tax  ;  architectnnil  hnild- 
iiigs,  ascendancy  of  Jainism  and  diviaion 
of  the  kingdom  among  the  nobles  under  the, 
l.'i6-  197  ;  kingdom  of,  465. 

CnXcrKAa :  (nasters  of  Kachh  after  the  fall  of 
the  .Sumris,  517  ;  dynasty,  6*26.  i>ee  Chiradis, 

CUAUTH  :  contribution,  388; 

ChAtadAh;  of  Aiiahilavii.la  (720-956),  124; 
of  Gnrjjam  race  establish  a  small  chief  ship 
at  Panctidsar  which  falls  iu  A.n.  G96  ;  estc- 
bli»h  a  kitigiloiQ  at  Anahilavil<.'a,  the^  genea- 
logy, 149  -  155,  463  not*  '2  ;  their  »ettleni©nt», 
464,  465,  466  ;  femlatories  of  Bhinm41,469; 
their  affliction,  r>13  notb  9.  See  Ch^paa, 
ChAuria,  Cb:lputkaUa,  Ch4vo^akas,  and  ChA- 
war/ls. 

Chavax;  Gnrjjara  Bumame,  468. 

Cii.AvOTAKA  ;  kingdom  of  the  ChiiTaijAs,  afflict- 
ed by  Arab  army,  l()9,     Bee  Chilvad^a. 

CuXvoTAXAs :  identitiud  with  Gh&vadis  of 
PanihaiHar,  150,  J6l,  465,  466,  467-  Koe 
Cli.ivad(U. 

CnlWAuAs  :  identified  with  Ch&poa of  Bhinm&l, 
139.     !>ee  ChAvadlU. 

Chbdi  :  era,  f)7,  S''  and  note  1,  114  j  dynaatj, 
114;  modern  Biiiiil(<lkhand,  130,  103;  its 
king,  present  at  the  brideKTtiom -choosing  of 
DurlabhadexT,  163;  its  king  stmngled,  186' 
187,  169.     Biv  Traiktit-vka  and  Kalachari. 

Chemcla  :  niiMliTn  Cbaiil,  63^ 

CuENin :  river,  538. 

CiiisnA:  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  Fulikoii 
11.,  111. 

CincuL  :  port,  351,  51.3,  516.     fc'ee  Cljaul. 

Chhaoalaoa  !  64  note  3,  60. 

CHitANDX.N'ciXsAXA  :  work  on  Prosody,  com- 
jiilcd  by  Hcmachiind™,  193. 

CuiKHLi':  given  to  the  English,  412. 

CaiXAN.'CjriBir :  brother  of  Bajirio  Peshwa, 
captures  Ch&mp&ncr,  309,  32*2,  391,  3»2;  is 
appointed  Peshwa'srabhe<14rofGujariit,  41L 

CaiHA ;  army  of,  inarching  from  Magadha  to 
Baniian,  4»7  j  Teasel*  coming  fr-im,  613,  622, 
528  :  riligion  of,  .'J30. 

CniPLCN  :  Mallikiijuna's  inscription  si,  186 1 
Mi),  646. 

CaxamA :  Me  Chaulakyos. 
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Chitoda.  :  fort,  184  ;  Inscription  of  Enmim- 
p&U  at,  188. 

CBlToa  :  Munryaa  of,  afflictod  by  Ar»b  army, 
109  note  1,  613  nuto  9  ;  vuitod  by  Kum4i4- 
pAla  in  hist  (.-xilc,  183. 

CaiTUitAKTRA  :  brt'od  of  borsc*,  111. 

Chitrakvta.  :  pi-ak  of  Abu,  169:  modern 
Chitor,  183,  469. 

ChohAns  :  tribe,  Ajmlr  Icings,  IC7,  463  note  3, 
4bo,  470  ;  loie  Bhinnidl,  471. 

CuuLA. :  kingilom,  CMnqiu-red  by  Palakeii  1 1., 
III. 

CborvXd:  Tdilri  betel  rine  cultivatorv'  settle- 
ment at,  113  and  note  8;  sillah  in  KiltliiA- 
Tada,  '208  and  note  S. 

ChotA  Udhpuh  :  dafeat  of  TAtya  Topi  at,  445. 

CHBI8TIAN8  :  in  I'^mttr,  617. 

OuBOMCLERs:  Jain,  156;  Aufailarida,  166; 
Jain,  370,  201,  '202. 

Chxt£Ei  :   kanitilia,  533. 

CnBTsoBOHA  :  633. 

CnrolKi :  fort,  180  note  2. 

CHrDicHANDRi.:  first  ruloT  of  VautbaM,  138, 
139, 

CuddXsauas  :  invading  tribe,  originally  of  tbe 
A^biru  tribe,  137  ;'  forei^ers  ('JO0-9-JO), 
138-139,  175.     See  Ahir, 

CntJNvix:   613,  617. 

Ci.NTR^ :  in  Portugal,  inscription  from  Soma- 
nitha  found  at,  206. 

ClaodiUs  :  roigB  tjf  (41-61),  636. 

CODK :  a  ci%'i1  wxA  criminal  enacted  by  Mr. 
Momitstuart  Eliiliinstotw  (lf*'27)i  436, 

Coins:  of  Eucratidea  In.e.  155),  16-I7i  of 
ApiilWlotuH,  18  19 -.  of  Menander,  18-lH;of 
NtthapAiia,  24-25  ;  Gnpta,  29;  of  ChashUna 
(A.D.  1 301,  29-30  J  t?opjlra  tlupa  <.>r  mound,  38  j 
hoArds  of,  48-48,  57,  60  j  of  BamudragupUi, 
five  variL'Uc'9  of,  62-63,  66, 67-68  j  Gupta,  70, 
71  ;  of  kin«  Maliipdla,  138  j  Hindu  »nn,  142. 

Com  BOSK  :  Cambodia,  499. 

Condition  :  of  Gaiarat  (1297  -  1760),  217  -  228. 

OoirjBvaBAM :  visited  by  Kumllrap&la  in  Lis 
exile,  183. 

CoFFKHPLATrB :  Valttbhi,  description  of, 
79-80;  of  Gujarat  L'b&lulcyas,  108;  of  the 
OarjjaraH,  ll3,  114  •,  tbnw  forged,  117  note, 
118,  121  !  of  Bhioia  I.,  163, 
COFFKS  coiKAOi :  (166i*)  introdoced  into 
Oojarit    by    tbe    viceroy    Mab&bat     Kbdn 

(lee^-  iGr>8),  284. 

Cobbka:  i'ortugueae     historian    (1512-1550) 

died  at  Goa  (1550),  349, 
CORYAT  :  Englisb  traveller  (1<:70),  377. 
CoBUAB  :  Inilikopk'UAtes,  86,  143,  146. 
COTTONAKA  :  Kailattanidn.  637. 
OOWBIEB  :  shell  money,  527, 
CsowiH  LA^fss :  under  Mughal  admLnistration, 

211. 
X)dnba  :  Nono  da,  Portngaese  viceroy  in  India 

(1629)  Bcnd^  an  cxi>editiou  against  tbe  island 

of  Diu  j    hia  defeat ;   «upport»  Oba(nd  Kliin  ; 

sends  an  embassy  to  the  Oourt  of  Hum^yun  ; 

makes   peace  with  bult^n  Bahadur    (1534) ; 

eonii's  to   Diu    in    153^  ;  ninnler  of  >Snlt&n 

Bahidur  at  a  meeting  with  (1536),  347,  346.     ' 


CvnmxauAM :  General,  86,  144,  178,  S33.  ^U, 

538. 
CirRHBNCT :  under  MosalmAns,  222  aote  2. 
CnTCH  :  Gupta  conquest  of,  70.     bee  Kaehh. 
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aoaLa  :  see  CbedL 

DABA1.WABAH:  plundered  by  Hahrodd  of 
Gbaani,  apparently  DelvAda,  166  and  noU  2, 
62.S. 

Dabeoi  :  fort,  its  building  aacribed  to  fliiHhi 
rAja,  179  ;  in  south  Oojarit,  its  fortificBtiaw 
repaired  by  Visaladeva,  203 ;  Qiikwir*! 
station  in  Gnjarit  (1732).  394;  suTTendenA 
to  Bighoba  and  Colonel  Keating,  405  ;  oooa* 

Ziod  by  General  Goddard  (17S0),  408, 
B-saixiMS  :  ancient  royal  family,  168. 
DauIka.  !  minister  of  ."-iddharija'  17'i. 
Dadda  I. :    Gurjjara   king   of  N&ndod  (S80), 
1U8,  114  ;  fint  Garjjara  feudatory   of  Bhia* 
ui&l  Gurjjars  kingdum,  115. 
Dadda  II. :     Gumam    kin^   {620  •660),    6<; 
Gurjjara  chief  of  Kindoiji,  helps  the  Valahhis, 
H5  i  his  grant.  Ill,  114,  1 1 6,  1 16. 

Dadda  III.:  Gurjjara  king  (GSO),  114  ;  fead»> 
tory  of  Jayasiipha^  the  Ch&lukya  ;  first  S^ 
of  hi*  familv,  adopts  the  Purioio        "^^ 
tni>ed  to  Kama,  116-117. 

Dadeli  well  :  466. 

Daouabapur  :  fort,  IBO  note  S. 

Dahithali  i,  villogc,  granted  to  De'ni 
•on    of   Eshemarija,  for  maintenance,  iJOi 
rpsidence  uf  Kuiu^rapdU's  ancestor*,  181. 

Dadnaj  :  perbapK  K'onilcj,  520. 

BABRAi^RVA  :  Traikutakaking  (467),  65,  68. 

Dakuan  :  534. 

Dakhixabadrs  :  Dakshimlpatba,  645. 

DXkor  ;  Kliii  G4ikw&r  assassinated  at  (1732), 
313. 

DakbidnA:  founded  by  Ehander4v  DibhAil^ 
renewed  by  BfijirAv  I.  (1731),  893. 

DaksbihAfatoa.  :  Dakkhan,  645. 

Dalhaj  :  109. 

Oauadamis  :  envoy,  542. 

DXuiJADASBi :  twelfth  Kshatrftpa  (236), 
coins  of,  45.  Sixteenth  Ksbntrapa  (250 -255), 
coins  of,  47, 

Damaji  :^  founder  of  the  Gaikwilr  family  | 
diitiriguishes  himself  at  the  battle  of  B4IApir 
(17-JO),  389. 

Diuln  :  Gilikw.4r,  son  of  PiUji.  stin  Bhils 
and  Kolis  to  revolt  (1733),  394  ;  levje*  tribute 
from  the  chiefs  of  riorath  (1738),  3.21  ;  atUcka 
Chnnvill  Kolis  and  bums  the  Cbliauiar  village, 
321  •  322  ;  appoints  EUngoji  as  his  deputy  in 
pkce  of  Mafhdrrao  Ehnni  (1741),  3-23  ;  be- 
sieges Broach  and  rec4.'ires  a  sharo  in  it« 
customs  revenues  (1741),  324,  895  ;  poe«  to 
Cambay  from  SntAra,  326  ;  defeats  Peabwa's 
army  but  is  treaoberonsly  seiecd  by  the  Pesbwra 
and  imprisoned  (1751).  397;  is  n.'l('a$<'d  ;  hia 
negotiations  with  the  Peshwa  (1762),  397, 
398 ;  returns  to  Guj&r&t  and  is  reconciled 
to  his  brother  Ehanderdo,  330,  396  ;  cap- 
tures Kapodvauj   and    appoints  his  deputy 
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Sbevatrdi  to  collect  hie  bIibto  of  revenue, 
33i ;,  iolna '  tho  Peihwa'i  deputy  to  iurett 
ALitiedabdd  (17^},  340;  help*  the  R&o  pf 
Kjichh  in  hi*  expodition  ftgainst  i^indh,  34S  ; 
dcfoali  Momia  midn  ftt  Cambay  And  reco- 
Ters  Viflalnagar,  Kheralrf,  VatliiHgar.Bijdpiir, 
and  Patan,  34£  ;  captures  BjtUsinor  (17til), 
899 ;  aocompaiiieH  th»  Pculiwa  to  Delili  and 
escapes  from  I'&ntpat  (1761),  8iH);  marrirs  a 
daughter  of  tliu  Guhil  chit'f  of  L&thi  'whose 
dowry  in  land  ^ivea  him  the  staiulpoint  in  the 
hoart  of  Kathi4¥i«Jii,  418  ;  hii  death  {1768j, 
400  ;  quarrels  for  luccesiion  in  his  Catally, 
400. 

JO-V^s  :  coins  fimnd  at,  58 ;  liumed  hj  the 
Portugnese  0532},  347. 

DXuABA  :  Bhbna  h'»  general,  takes  Earna  cap- 
tive, 163. 

DiuiaENi. :  elerenth  Kshatrapa  (l^S.  226-236} 
coins  of,  45. 

DiHjtiiuj  :  twenty-third  Kshatrapa  (s..s.  3'20), 
coins  of,  50. 

Dakazs^di.:  fifth  Eshatrapft  (a.D.  168  •168), 
coins  of,  39-40. 

Din  :  coin,  222  note  2, 

DA^DAacDA:  city,  633. 

Da!(UAUI  :  village,  1(39. 

Damdai  :  local  name  of  Kadi  district,  20S 
note  3. 

DAnoS  :  forests,  508. 

Dandaka".  Malarija's  uncle,  156,  180. 

DAnua  BXjAPcai :  207  note. 

Damta  :  4(i4. 

DANTiDtraoA:  his  inicriptiona  at  EUura,  120  j 
monarch,  122,  4*i7. 

DANTtTAUUiCAX :  120  ;  son  of  th«  R&shtrakuta 
prince  Karka,  Lis  plates,  125,  127. 

Da&A  SHiEon :  Fnncc  Muhaininad,  twent;- 
leventh  viceroy  of  Gujarit  {'618-165'-); 
sent  to  Kithiii  i<.la,  2i*0  ;  ohtaau*  the  tninNfer 
of  MorM  from  Gitjariit  to  Ber&r ;  is  defeated 
at  Dholpur  by  Murdid  Atid  Auraugzib;  nies 
to  Delhi  and  thence  to  Lahore  (IfiaS),  283  ; 
bis  rehellion  ;  is  defeated  at  Ahmedib&d ;  flies 
to  Sindh  ;  is  taken  prisoner  f  iei9).  282. 

DaebhAmti  :  mixUni  Dabhoi,  203. 

Daed-b  ■  Darda  of  t,he  Upper  ladai,  533. 

Dabi  :  tribe,  533. 

Dab  J II:  tailors,  451, 

Darva  KhAh  :  Gujarit  goYemer  {1373)",  231, 

DaboqHAH  :  official,  214. 

DArdhi541.    See  Dhirur. 

Dabajt.iIuis  :  see  Atits. 

Da^abatoa:  ASoka's  grandson  (b.o.  210), 
1416. 

Dattaueti  :  Gupta  qaeen,  65. 

DAtjd  Ka.Cw  Fanih  :  forty-sixth  viceroy -of 
Gnjar it  (1714-1716)5  religions  riots  at  Ah- 
med4b&d  -,  his  Introdnction  of  Dakhan  Tandita 
into  offii'jfll  posts,  298,  299. 

Dahdif  DXtAtSi  •.  commander  of  AhmedAbid 
garrison  (!7C3),  338. 

DaolatbAt  Sikdia  :  treacherously  seizes  Nina 
Phadnavis  and  A'ba  thelnkar  (17*7),  411. 

DatA&a  :  kingdom  of,  64  and  note  3, 


DiBAL  :  expedition    t^,   fiOfi,  511,   512,    613 ; 

identified  with  Kardchi  or  TLatta,  508  note  2, 

614,  o]7,  521  ;  perLaps  Diu,  523,  547. 
DkBarkoi  :  Portugaeae  historian  (1570).  14». 
Dbcadab  •-  (14»7  •  1539),  a  work  by    De  "Barros, 

a  I'ortugueac  bistoriaii,  his  death  in  1670. 

349, 
Dedadba  :  reservoir,  IFO  note  3, 
IXoADi  :   Praohnndii's  ancestor,  129. 
Dkiuachos  :  aniUissador,  5.34, 
Dbhli  :  fall  of  (28th  SepteBiber  1867) ;  empe- 
ror of,  in  a  treasonable  correapondencs  with 

the  Naw*b  of  RAdlmnpnr,  441. 
DBXAiSHAtT :  Major,  Political  Agent  of  Dh4r 

{16»o).  384.  " 

DiLvinA  :  town,  233  and  note  3. 
DKHtTKma:   king    of  the   Indiani   (B.C.  190- 

Ibo),  ie. 
Db  la  Vallr  :  traveller  {162,'i),  224  note  2. 
DiiOLi :  grant  from  468,  469,  61]. 
DEopAii  :  town,  identified  with  Deoli,  541. 
DatA  Isu;(tL  KiiIk  :  538. 
Dekahoj:  :  identified  with  the  Telingas,  534. 
DesXib  :  position  and  dutiss  of,  210,212,   223, 

and  note  2. 
Dbbiiaktbis  :  Saturday  oil-beggar«,  451, 
D«sirriMAMlLA  :    Prakrit    work  on  local  and 

provincial  words  compiled  by  Henaachaudra, 

393.  .  "  ■> 

DkSouza  :  Emanael,   captain   of  the  fort    of 

Dili  (i536),  347. 
DsTArnAirDBA  :  Jain  priest,  visite  Dhsjidhoka, 

carries  Chaiigfidev.i  to    Eam&vati,    changes 

his  aaine  •^'omachandra  to  HemncJinndra,  1<J1' 
Dkvaji  TiKPAE  :  lieutenant  of  Dimaji   G4ik- 

w&r,  defeats  Abdul  Asiz  (1744),  328. 
Devaladbvi  :  sister    of   Kum4rap4.hi,  married 

to    AnarAja   king  of  eakiimbbari,    181,    183. 

iJaughter  of  Karnadeva,   the    last    TdgheU 

chief,  married  Khizar  Khafn,  205. 
DBVAxifl :  465. 
DbtakXoabi  :  character,  80. 
DKTAraAsiDA  r  son  of  K»hcinar4ja,    170;  re- 
commended by   Kama  to  J^iddhunija,  hurna 

himself  on  the  fancral  pile,  171. 
DaVAPDrEA  :  Kushrtn  name,  C4  and  note  6. 
DiKTAHijA:    early  Riiahtrakiiti  prince,     120  j 

grantor  in  Dhniva's  Ra'roda  grant,  126,  470. 
DttVAiBi:    lady    of    Udambura    village,  feeds 

£um.4rapala  in  exile,  182,  J  84. 
DbtAsitbi  :    SVetambara  Jain  A'ch&rya,    holds 

a  reli^'ious  diacuBsioii    with    Kunulachandra, 

Digimbara  Juin  ^L-birya,  181  and   note  2  ; 

Uem4chrfryft's  teacher   a<lvi»e»  Kumarapila 

to  rebuild  the  Somaniltha  temple,  189. 
DBvatXki  :  wife  of  Yayiti,  460. 
Dhvato  ;  village,  184. 
DuTOADH  :  DaulatAbAd,  229  and  note  4. 
1  'BVOTIOK  :  exhibition  of,  to  Virntlhuvala,  205. 
DEWAcaABAaNi  :    Wagher  chief  in  command' 

of  the  fort  of  Bet,  447. 
Dbwla  RAJPCT3  :  462,  463. 
Dbwab  RAJPDTa  :  465.     toe  Dewla  Rajpati. 
DoAiacABAKHiTO :    Yavan     evftiigelist  (b.  o, 

230J,  13. 
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DHi?r :  Mohr  of  Dhandhttkft,  87  note. 
DhanXJI  JXdhav  :     enter*  Oujarat  ftnd    ilc- 

fLiit--*  th«>  Muwlmrms  a*  Ratanpar  and  Baba 

PinrAh  for.i  (1700)  :>91. 

DlFAKAKATAKA:  5i)3. 

DoXnouXb  :    IocaI  name  of    FAIanpnr  uUah, 

20^  note  3. 
Dhandhcka  :  Parmflra  rb'ief  of  Abn,  sulvlno^ 

by  Viinala,  jreneral  of  BLima  I.,  1()9. 
DhakdhukA  :  Hem  Ichirya's  birthplace,  tilnka 

town,  191  »nd   note  1 ;  district    nnder  the 

Vighelas,  1»3.  470. 
DhXb  ;  plaU'iiu,  352  ;  capital  of  the  old  Hindu 

kin^  of  UAhvn,  36?  ;  Anandrdv  Fnvdr  acttlc« 

at  (1754),  382  ;  defeat  of  Sultiin  H(wh:iiig  by 

his  ancle  Mtt»ffar  I.  of  Onjarnft  (Mm).  S'lS. 
DrArA  :  capital   of  M41wa,  attacked  by  Sid- 

dhar-ija,  17S  ;  carving  on  pillarti  of  a  inoiiqatt 

at,  130.    f-eo  Dhdr. 
DaABXiDHAB  :  gateway,  450  note  I. 
DHARAirrvABiLaA  :  ChdLpa  king   of  Wadhwiln 

(914),  13^, '166.  W9. 
Dhabafatta:  Valabbi  king,  dorotoo  of    the 

sun,  88. 
DhIuApitri  :  8.ieked  by  Kama,  163* 
DnAKA8R?rA  I.  :  TalabVii  king,  114,  115. 
Dharasbtta  II. :  .Talabhi  king,  copperplate  of, 

79  note  I. 
Dhabasena  IV,  :  Valablii  king,  1T6. 
DaXnla'sATA    jATASiuaA ;   see    Jayaairahn- 

vormman. 
DirinXvABSHA:  another  name  of  Dhnn'a    I., 

also  of  Dhruva  U.,  12(5, 
DfiARS  :  tribe.  538. 
DnAttrR  :  town,  541,  .545. 
Duatala:  klnjr  of  Bbimapalli,  190  ;  V4ghol» 

chief  (11 OO),  206. 
Duawalaoadka  :  ace  Dholkii. 
Dhavai.Ai'PA  :^'racbandft'»  father  and  general 

of  Krishna  Ak*lavar»ha,  129, 
DaEitaKAKATA :  Dbanakfttiikfi,  533. 
DttiKiKi :  forged  lymnts  at,  87  ;  Tillage,  l.?7. 
Drodqi  :  BrAhmana,  Tennn  granted  to,  131. 
DsoLi :  ^nllttge,  battle  iit  {\T.i!i)  ;  defeat. and 

death  of  SohrAb  Khrfn  at,  3  Ii5. 
DnOLKA :  Mdlavj'a  lake  at,  hailt  by  Sitldha- 

rija,  180  note  2;  district  nuder  the  Vrfglwla*, 

198  J  asaigncd  to  Batansing  BhandAri  (17.16), 

81 B;  defeat  of  Ran  go  ji  by  Ratansinp  Hhan- 

i&n  at  (1736),  317  ;  defeat  of  the  MftrAtM^ 

at  (1711),  3-21,617, 
DnoLifFK :  Uttle  of  (1G58).  2S2. 
DuoBAP  :  fort  in    tiie  Ajintbii  nnge  ;  defeat 

of  Kaghnnathriiv  Poshwa  at  (1768),  400. 
Dhbuta  !    feudatory    KetghtrakdU     rnler     of 

Oujftrilt,  121,  183, 
DuBurA  I, ;   (79S)  Dakbau  BAsbtrakiita  king 

spreado  hia  eonqoest   from  South  India   to 

AllabdbAd,   123 ;  Ottjarit  Riishtrakiiti  king, 
*  his    war   with      Dakhan     Uisbtfakiita  king 

Anioghavarsbft,  12),  1*36,  4GS. 
Dhbitta  II.  :  (867)  OajarAt  R4sbtrakiita  kinp, 

uppo.wd  by  Dakhan   R&ghtmkt^^iiB,  hia  rela- 
tione bv  the  Ourjjuras  and  by  a  Mihlr  king, 

121,  126.127,  136. 
Dhrdva  III, :  of  Broach,  his  grant,  iGS. 


DHBirVAPATTT :  VaUbhi  kfa(?,  79. 
DtTBUTAaRT'i.  I-.-  first  V\Iabhi  kiDg($SS] 

lower  of   Vaislmava  sect,    -3  ;  hi« 

116. 
DurtAKA  :  towTJ,  613, 
Dii(TMKiL.iA  :  rtr»t  Parami r  I  r 

L>IA  BAiiiDDR  :  (jovemor 

and  slain  by  ilAlhirr.iv  li'i^.-ir  i  i;. 
DilAwar  Knis  Ghobi  :  founds  au  inda 

eat  kingdom  iu    Malwa,  adom«  the  bill 

boililinga     and    strengthens      the     de 

(I3S7- 14051,  3.52,  357;    entertala* 

TagLUk  <1398),  361*. 
DiMLBi :  tribe,  534, 
DinArs:  I'oirjii,  Q6 ;  fi>an4  at  SomanI 

.')lii  and  note  5,  522. 
DiouoHOs :  535,  53<>. 
DiOSTSlO.S  PEHIEaKTBS:   537,  546. 
Diowvsres  :  Greek  writer,  632,  585, 
DiBiiAUS  -.  coin^,  469  note  2,  515  nete  S. 
Dt8\  :  conspiracy  at  (1857),  4*1. 
Discuss  1 0X8  :  literary     and    poetic,     bell 

biddharija's  conrt,  181. 
DisoRDKB  :  ia  Gujarstt  (1536-1573)4  239 

2-25. 
Die :   iflland ;  attempts  of  the   Vortugai 

obtain  a  footing  on  their  defeat  fl53l)  ;' 

Eroatmal  Detioaz*  the  governor  of;  n 

of   the   Portuguese   viceroy  Nono  de 

and   SnltiVn  Biiliddur  and  the  death 

latter  at  (1636- 1637),  22i),  3t7.  3*(f.  .tSO^ 

place  of  call  for  China  ships,  497  note  1. 
DirAM;  Mughal  chief  secretary,  :;i),  214 
DivisiiiNs  :  ancient  Qajarit,  6  -  7. 
DoCoCTO  :  Portuguese  writer  (1600),  349 
D0DAI.A  :  hill  range,  456. 
DoHiu  :  124  J iiiitcription  at,  175, 179  j  pw 

by  the   English  to  b''india  under  the  trtt 

Sirji  Anjanv;aon  (1803),  414. 
Donovan  :  (Jolonel,  commander  of  the  es 

tion  against  Bet  (1869),  416.' 
DouBROva:   cnuhes   a    revolt    in    Napil 

establishes   his  supremacy  In  Bengal 

601. 
Docnoa  :  perhaps  Dngad,  540. 
DRAonM.«  ;    Greek  ooias    found     in   K 

vi.Ja,  36,  17,  18. 
Dkaoot*  woBSffip :  502, 
Drakum.u  :  535,  54.'>. 
Dr AliMA  :  distribution  of  the  coin,  130  ; 

161,201. 
Dkoxamma  :  military  oflSocr,  125. 
DiUA  :  quoUs  a  &'umra  rising,  617. 
DrflAi :  rite,  531, 
Dclaka  :  Dholka,  509,  617. 
D  i-LK  *. :  5 1 1 .     See  Dholka. 
DUMAB:  village,  403, 
DuNfAW  •.    .lonathan,     Governor     of ._ 

(1^2),  405 ;  assames  chief  antborit 

41 1  ;   his    interview  "with    llAvji 

412  ;  arranges  about  the  coUvction  1 
in  Gujanit  and  Kdtbi.tvilfla    by    thdl 
ment  of  a  British  contingent.  4H. 

DuBAND:  Colonel,  Resident  at  Mbow, 
out  by  the  troops  of  Holkar ;  t»kea 
iu  BhopAl,  438. 
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DvBOABHiTTA:  f&tWr  of  Netn*4lity»,  125  f 
fftlher  of  Nlriyana,  125.  12«. 

DuKOADAS  Batbud  :  inc-itcA  prinoo  Akbar  to 
robellion,  2^8 ;  caa^es  disturbance*  in  Mur- 
wjr  (167'2),  289;  is  reconciled  with  the  em- 
peror (1608),  ?90;  obtaiusforAjitsing  pardon 
and  landa  in  the  districts  of  /hilor  and 
SAchiir  Clfi99),  290;  ii  appointed  governor  of 
PAtan  (17ti:i),  391  ;  Intriguo*  agninst  (1703) ; 
hit  eicapea,  'J'Jl  ■  292  ;  juin«  Ajitiitngli  in  hi* 
rebellion  ;  takes  shelter  with  the  Kolis  ;  big 
disappeiiranoe,  295. 

DuRijAPAi-i :  identified  with  Janipwlh,  1»J0, 

DuHLA-iiHA  :  Ghaulukya  king  (A..O.  1010  - 1022) 
attend*  the  tciH/amrarti  or  choice-tnarriage 
of  Durlabhodcvi  and  is  selected  «» groom, 
builds  a  lake  at  Anahilavtda  and  altdicates 
in  favour  of  his  nephew  Bhium,  16'i-  163. 

DlTRLABiLADBTI :  iiatcr  of  Mahendnt  Rdja  of 
Ntndol,  selected  Dnrlabha  Cluulukya  king 
at  a  ttayamvara,  162  - 1  b'3, 

LuRLABiusABOVABA :  lake,  built  al  Anabila- 
v4d»  by  Darlnbha  the  Chaalnkja  king,  lliS. 

DlTBiABBAsasirA :  \m. 

DitktXsaiiabki  :  lago,  401. 

SnasAiiA  :  king  of  Siknoibhari,  171. 

DUTAIA  :  grantor,  125. 

Dv^RAPPA  :  king  of  Liltadaaa,  160  and  note  I. 
See  BArappa. 

DriBASAMdDBA :  eapttal  fA  Hoyaak  BalUlaa, 
203  note  3. 

DtaRka  :  6,  1<jO;  Musalmin  post  at,  attack 
on,  iirderu  of  the  emperor  to  raze  to  the 
prnniul  the  temple  at,  295;  is  raptured  by 
Vilghcnt  of  Okhimandal  (1859),  146 ;  Uken  by 
llie  English,  418,461,546. 

Dvy^H'aATA  :  work  compiled  by  Hemafhandra, 
137,  156,  159,  162,  163,  170,  171,  173,  182, 
185,  19.1. 

DwAt^BATAEosHA:  ISO.  192.    fee  DvyisYaya. 

Dw.<PABYro:  thinl  cycle,  Hil. 

DwXbka:  461.    SeeDvi^ka. 


E 


ASTWIOK  :  Captain  (18S3),  383. 
Eci.IP.ik:  held    sacred   by    Hindus,    l$o    and 

note  2,  522. 
Edicts  :  of  As'oka  (b,o.  200),  14. 
EayPT  :  53t» ;  trade  of,  546,  64«. 
KiKiNOS  :  the  Kan,  61i. 
Ekalla  Visa  :   abr ino,  visited  by  Vastuplk, 

200. 
Elefrahta  :    probably    old  Pari,  107 ;    cars 

temple  at,  458. 
Blisab:  643. 
EtFSiitSTOirE :    Mr.    Mountstuart,    enacts    a 

civil  and  crimiual  code  in  1S27,  43G. 
ELPHifsTOSB:  Lord,    Governor    of    Bombay 

(1867),  438. 
ElxtrA  :  inscription    of    Dautidnrga  at,   120, 

132,  467  ;  Dcvaladovi  captured  near,  205. 
EuBOLiHA  :  tovni  iilentitied  with  Amb,  538. 
English  :  the,  Ihcir  factory  at  Snrat  besieged 

and  plundered!,  333  ;  plundered  second  time, 

take  tlte  fort  of  Surat  with  the  help  of  the 
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Maritbia  (17o9),  343  ;  beconne  chief  of  tha 
affairs  of  Saiat,  and  enter  into  agrreement 
with  Fatesingh  Giikwiir  U773),  401  i  cap- 
ture Broach  (177:*),  401;  capture  ThAna 
and  Versova  fort,  401 ;  enter  into  an  alliaaca 
offensive  and  defensive  with  Fatesingh  G&ik- 
w^  (^730),  40!^ ;  operation!  of ,  against  8lndia 
and  Holkar,  409  ;  vA  Govindr^v  GAikwir'a 
party  (I8(i2),  412;  settle  the  treaty  of 
Bnssoin  (1802),  419 ;  capture  Broach  and 
r&v/Lgad,  restore  PAvdgad  and  Uobad  to 
Siiidhia  (1803),  414  ;  enter  into  a  fre^h  treaty 
with  the  Giikwftr,  and  obtain  the  Gdikwir's 
share  in  Ahmcd&b4d,  8urat,  and  Eaira  (1817), 
i28  ;  BovereiKuty  of  Gujardt  passes  into  the 
hand  of  (1819),  428;  capture  Bet  and 
Dwdrka  (1869),  416  -  448.    8ee  British. 

KPBTtrALiTK :  ruling  chuw  of  White  Uiiqas, 
86,146;  retreat  of  to  Kisbmir  (590-612), 
500.     SeeHiioaa. 

Epitacsa  :  town,  638, 

Eba  :  Of  Nahapina  :  2(5,  the  MAlawa,  28  -  29, 
67  ;  the  Samvat,  2»;  tl«  Gupta,  i*9  j  Valabhi, 
81;  Traikutaka,  113;  Chwii,  114;  of 
S;<hlh(ir.ija,  Chuuluk.va  kiug,  176  aud  note. 

Ebak  :  Gupta  pillar  inscriptiun  at,  71 

EratmtusN'ES  :  Greek  geographer  (275-1B4 
B.O.),  536,  537. 

Ebinpdr  :  mutiny  at  {18.'«7),  439. 

Ebbeimb  :  Mr.,  the  chief  of  the  factoty  Bt 
Carabay  (1759),  343. 

Ethiopia:  headlands  of,  536. 

ErcBATroBS  :  baktrian  king,  16-17. 

EL'baimon  AltABtA  :  mixloro  Aden,  643. 

ErDoios  :  of  Cyzicus  (117  B.O.)  his  voyage  to 
India,  535. 

ErPHRATBS :  river,  614, 

ErTBTDBMoa :  535. 

Exports:  from  Gajara(t  coasta,  529;  from 
Skythia,  544. 


1"'aHias(.1O0),  S02. 

YkvLA  :  revouno  cWks,  213. 

FAjroB-ru-DAVtAH  :  attacks  Ahmcd&b^  ;  ii 
desertcil  by  his  supporters  .Sherkhin  B.lbi  and 
Raisingliji  (if  Idar;  is  defeated  and  captured 
bv  Janrin  Monl  KhAu  ;  intripties  with  the 
Mar-itha  leader  Pundji  Vithal,  321» ;  besieges 
Kapadvanj,  330;  roturna  to  Dehli  (1748), 
333. 

Fakhr-pd-dih  :  son  of  Mnlln  Muhammad  AH, 
chief  of  nierchonts  at  Sumt,  is  imprisoned  by 
Bayad  Acchan,  is  sent  to  Bombay  in  disguiso 
by'tfae  chief  of  the  English  factory  at  Samt, 
332. 

FIuhal:  Anahilaviii'a,  611. 

Family  tbbk:  Ch^&lukya,  110, 

Fakink  :  in  Visaldcva's  time,  203  and  note  5 ; 
in  Gujartt  (1681),  286;  (1684),  ygl;  (lft»8j, 
290;  1719),  300  ;  (17.S2),  813  ;  (1747),  832. 

FABHAT-iTL-HrLK :  OujarAt  governor  (1376- 
1391),  231- 

FABlftHTAH;  Mosalmdn  historian,  348,  SSI, 
872,  512  notes  2  and  S. 
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FAHRrKBSTTAR :  cmprror  (1713- 1 7!  9)  313,  son 
of  Aelm-usaliAn,  icoand  vm  tif  Anmngxib, 
nmrehoa    on  Dc^U  and  pnu  J<li;uid:ir  ^^hdll 

.  to  dcalli  (1711) :  rvra.tiiii  iiriiU'r  tliu  inlliivtic-i^ 
of  lilt!  Sasotl  lirtitht-ri  ;  luaki'ii  ttvAly  with 
Ajitaiii^of  Mdrwir  Hiiil  uiftrri.  '  '  '  'iter, 
(1715);  ivli^ous  riiitu  in  Aim  ri4) 

•J97-298  i  his  dejtiwitioTi  mid  d. n. ..  ,....,,  ;100. 

Fatjuaks  :  Mn^^hdl  governors  of  crown 
doinaiiiH,  211  i  miliiary  jiolicc,  21  i. 

Fatkjisoii:  »ou  of  D.lnniji  UdikwiLr  by  lii» 
third  wife  ;  coine»tc)  I'lMma  and  jrcts  a  rcvcmal 
of  tho  rocopnition  uf  tho  claims  of  OovindrAv 
from  llie  IV-shwa  in  favour  of  fayaji ;  ii 
ttp|ioitit*«l  Sttyiji'»  di'puty  in  Gujartit;  ncffo- 
tialions  of,  «*ilh  the  English  in  furat,  -JOO, 
401;  »lim»  hiumt'if  tipin  theoity  of  BJirodo, 
401  ;  ii«gotiat.'8  with  the  EiiKlisb  (1780), 
408;  dies  (17?»).  410. 

Va/a.  :  foaudi  ft  Jims  taoaque  »t  SindAn,  fi06, 
620, 

Vkzi^vZLKn :  HAnlfina,  ptivMiciim  of  Mvhinad 
Khilji,  3(i2. 

Fkd  iiATOnr  Statm  :  diirinc  MusnUuiin  period 
209. 

Frkocbsoh:  Mr.  (?83»),  88»,  «1,  4«9,  600, 

FnHozsnAti :  Njiwrfb  of  Kniuona  and  follower 

of  Tiiift  Topi,  445. 
FKitnyjiAJf :  Colonel,  110; 
FiDAunbiN   Kuan:    act*  u  viceroy  (1743); 

•cheuics  of  lUngoji    fur    his  assiuiiainntion ; 

ruturns   to  Cumbuy  ;  dufuMts     Runtfoji    ond 

U-fiinifn  »olc  nia«ti'r  of  Gujarift   (17^3),  3'J6  ; 

c.on(iu«<l   hy  hit  troops  for   lurears   of   pay, 

pwnpes  to  AcTfw,  S27. 
FlRLH  NAME3:  nnikr  Viil:d)his  P3. 
FlWASCi.VL  EKFOBM  :  of  MiTM  Iw    TttrkhAn, 

27f». 
FriiK-woasirrppKRS  :  in  Salmur,  616. 
FintJ!  SiiXh  :  Sttltin,  .114,    Si-o  Malik  Kabir. 
FlBDz  TuouTAK  :  EmptTot  (1351  •  1388),  231. 
Fiscal  adminibtkation  t  of  Gujardt,  during 

Musahnftu  periiKl,  '2 10. 
Fib«t:  Mr..  81  notes  1  nnd  2,111,  117   note, 

124,  142,  541. 
Floods:  Sihannati  (1G83),287. 
Ftr ELLEN:  &38. 
FowEKs :  tho   lato    Mr.,   nntlior  of   tho    Eds 

M/lln.  163,  15»,  IBO,  188,  470. 
FoHDKfl  :  Mojor,  4f)<j. 
FdiiBES  :  Mr.,  on  tho  Afiilaltgiri  «v»tem»  of  tho 

MurdtiuVs  in  1776,  418. 
FoKKioSEKS  :  settlement  of,  in  GtijarAt,  13, 


Gi 


fight  of   NiukitUri   at, 


rlDAKABAGBAlTA 

lOS. 

OapiiiA  :  co)iinr;c,  469. 

GitKwXa  :  227.  Sec  DAmiji  OdikwAr,  Fate 
•ingh  fiAikwilr,  fiovimlrAv  (iAikwar,  Piluji 
OuikwAr,  atid  tayilji  GiUkwAr, 

GmarIbAi  :  mother  of  Konoji  son  of  Uovind- 
rAv,  takes  refuge  at  .Siirat ;  ikpp)^c8  for  nMJitt- 
•n-c  to  tho  English  aa  well  as  to  Malhdr, 
^on  of  KhandirAo  GAikwlr  (lf*0O),  412. 


or     Ynnnan. 


K;k<tiiuir, 


OALMTAT.rT«:     p«rhatvi       TAUoltbftli     ^^A!n 

tribe,  B34. 
Oaualiba:  mi. 

(tAMniilTA  :  ancient  uaim-  ut  Cjuiibsiy,  IS-j. 
Uamuikb:  Mr.,  chief  uf  tlus  KngUih  at  Sural, 

401. 
GAKUAiinAVA :  wc  Bmlif  tpati. 
t'ASDAHAioi :  G»ndh<lra,  54 6, 
Gandaiait:     Gaudhlnraabta 

SOI. 
GakuhKla:  old  town,    76;  < 

the  puwor  of  Kiditrot  in, 

rvtreat  of   White  llfliQaa  from 

500,  £15. 
QamkSa  ^iina^  of,  lO.S. 

GavoA  :  the  river  GaiigM,  IC."*  and  note  6,  Slit, 
UanuXiiqak   ShIbtbi:    Gftikw.ir'a    envoy    to 

I'oona  for  the  aetllumciit  uf  the  I'cshwa  ■  oU 

claim*  on  Gulkwiir':!  tittate  (1814),  A'S7, 
GanoXuaB  :    youngiT    brotbi-r   o£    H 

lOO. 
GANi)AUin/K  :  tribe,  532.  /iS.'J. 
0A50KS :  river,  eastern  bonudary  uf  Kumin- 

pala'a  kingdom,  1*J»,  510;   «raUT  of  tho,  for 

Sooinith,  63-2,  533,  537.  oiS. 
GarXslLs  .  position  of.  i'l.i  luid  note  & 
GXhoya  :   di-r     '      'V  '    ■    4,  foumlcr    of  a 

branch  of  1'  4, 

aAR.IJA.NAKA:  .   .,    -f  Glui«IBvi,  !», 

GAK.NIBB  :  Uentenant,  5CH. 

Gari'o  :  cigic  god,  46.'), 

Oauda  :  c<juutry,  124,  466,  46-'*,  460. 

GauuuIt:  453. 

Gautama:    Bij<Idlia  (a.  c.   560.480),    travrl 

through  V'aUlihi  connlry,  70.  8Agi>,  tivaV:  and 

faerniitii{{i'  uf.  164,  401. 
(;ArTAMiriirKA:  Andhra  king    (A.t>u  138).  2U.' 

38;t4tnk.inii.540.  ' 

GayXkarxa:  ace  Karua. 
GAYAKrxD :  H*  Guni,  453. 
GESn6:<iA :    546. 
(lEOito.soi :  537. 
Geiilotb:  namo  derived    froig  Valabbt    kinc, 

86,  469. 
Genkalocsv  :  of  tho  GnJarAt  Kabatrftpaa,  51  • 

of  tho  Guptas  (319  •  4  (0),  GO  ;  of  the  ChAv*. 

diw,  1C6  :  of  tho  VAghclas,  206. 
Gbn'ebal  kevikw  :  of  Mjir:lthn    auprcmacy  ia 

Gujariit,  429. 
GnAfiADA  :  CbAi-aila  king  (a.b.  OOS  -  937),  134, 

155. 
GuALLi :  fi37. 
GuiNonia :  oil-presaers,  460. 
GUATOTKAOQA  :  apcond  Gupt»  chief,  «1,  67 
GHiziro-DiN :  Khiu  Bjhudur    Fiirui   Jai 

forty-third  riccroy  of  Gujariit  (1708  •  I710ii 

his  doath  ;  confiscation  of  his  property,  298! 

297. 
OiiAZNi :  capiW  of  M&bmtld,  IflO,  610. 
(iHAZNi  KhAn  :  Ri-ave  of,  455. 
GliKLo:  neiir  Vajeh  tovni,   probablj    a  river  In 

Valfdihi  tiino,  79. 
Gui.\.'<iii)Di.'c :  son  and   rucccssot  of   ^fahmfid 

Khilji  (14<}9-  UOtf) ;  appoints  1««  son  AUlu] 

K4dir  prime  miuikt«ri  builda*M&iidu  Sbidi. 
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[tiTil  or  al>txU>  of  jny  ;  invasion  of  Mdlw.i  by 
Biilikil  Lodi  (14M2) ;  death  of,  Ijy  poison  ad- 
iiiiiii^toivd  l),v  luB  son  nud  priuic  uiinitittir 
Nasir-ud-diii,'3«2  -  365. 

CHiAa-UD  uiN  Tdohxak  :  emperor  (^320),  2'M. 

GnconuLA.:  chief  of  Godhra,  attacked  by 
Tejatip.ik,  201. 

GiicMn  :  see  lihumli, 

UtbDUAB  Bah.Uiur:  Rdja,  Ndgar  Bn^tnati, 
governor  of  Mdudu  (1722- 1721)  ;  tlpfeat  of, 
hy  Chimndji  rtindit  aud  UdAji  Puvdr,  3^2. 

GlUINAtiARA  :  Jllllti^urlh,  14. 

UihvAr  :  fair  at,  9;  ^kivrJagiipta'ttinscripUon 
at,  l.'ij  ;  VastupsUns  tcniplo  at,  153  ;  in- 
scription at,  17*5  ;  temple  of  Ncmlnitli  ru- 
pairtd  at,  17fJ,  177,  186  ;  inscription  at,  VM)  : 
visiti-d  by  riemachajidra,  192  j  hill,  niafrni- 
fieent  temple  of  Keiniudtha  ijuilt  on,  199, 
202,  i3l  and  note  2,  23G. 

GiknAka  ;  Briihinans,  70. 

GiBNAB  iNscKiiTiON  :  of  SkandAgnpto,  C9-70. 

Glaskk  :  542. 

GOA  :  617. 

GoABis  :  river  Vnitaraiii,  540,  542. 

Goi»o.vni» :  General  conducts  negotioliong  with 
I'donu  on  hclmlf  of  Lliu  Snprcuic  (ioverunienl 
and  the  Government  of  Bomliay  ;  a<lvaucea 
against  Dakhoi,  4llS  ;  takes  Ahincd;^hjid  by 
■toru ;  besicgeB  the  fort  of  Bowieia  (17S0L 
409. 

GociHRA  :  chief  of,  deserts  Luvaitapr&skdft  and 
Joins  Mahva  chief,  U>!l,  L!01. 

GuDUBAHA  and  GocriAiiA  :  Bee  Godhra. 

GociUA  :  capture  of  (1347),  230  ;  tontcBt  for  the 
Roveminent  of.  314  ;  captured  hy  Moinin 
Kh.1n  (17i"6).  33«) ;  delivtr«l  to  the  Maritli;ib 
by  Momjn  Kliin  (1768),  342  ;  port,  440. 

ConKLVABiA ;  main  diviuiou  of  Mhcr  chief- 
ships,  13<). 

GouiLs:  name  derived  from  ft  Valahhi  king, 
85,  SB  ;  Kajput  tribe,  217  noto  3. 

GohilvApa  :  zillah,  208  and  note  3. 

GoTXAS  ;  a  ruler,  76  ;  Him  king,  66,  143. 

Gosd.vl:  231,517. 

GoNi :  tank,  4u3. 

GooKiKt-Luw  :  Lieutenant  Charles,  R.  E., 
447,  448. 

GoPNATH  :  temple,  7JT, 

UOKAitAs  :  priests,  451. 

GoviNDA  :  feudatory  Rishtrakuta  prince niling 
in  Gnjarift,  121,  123.  GujanU  lijishtrakilta 
klnjr  («27},  126. 

GoviNPA  I, ;  Dakhan  Rdshtrakiifca,  king  (6&0), 
120,121. 

GOYIKOA  II.  \  Daklian  Riluhtrakuta  king,  122. 

GOviifUA  ill.:  (827-833J  holds  the  GnjarAfc 
province  iudepcndenlly  of  the  Daklian  »»vny, 
completes  the  conquest  of  the  north  and 
marches  to  the  »<3Uth,  hands  the  GujarAt  king- 
dom to  his  bi-other  Indra.  123,  4liti,  46N,  528. 

GOAM.VDEAJA :  brotliiT  of  Dhmvft  II.,  127, 

CoVindrXv  :  G.'llkw6r,  son  of  Durniji  by  his 
first  wife  ;  sides  with  Kaghnniithrao  iiud  is 
taken  prisoner  with  him  at  l>liorap  (1  "GS)  ; 
jtromisea    increased  tribato  aud    heavy  tine 


for  his  condnct  and  "Is  hivmt-ed  with  hij 
father's  title  and  estates,  3itO-400;  grant 
made  in  him  favonr  is  oanci'lled  (1771);  U 
rvinatatud  by  KaghunathrAo  (1773),  401  j 
inveats  Burodn  (177u),  401;  lea<l«  Kfi;;hoha's 
anny,  403  ;  secures  the  favour  of  Uabidji 
Sinilia  and  applies  to  him  for  restoration, 
410  ;  takes  np  the  nIKce  of  regent  at  Bared* 
(1703),  1 1 1  j  fori-es  Aba  Shehikar  to  gnrronder 
Ahuic<iub4d  and  keeps  him  in  ooulinement 
(17;i7).  411  ;  his  death  (1701)),  412. 

GbaHabi  :   Mularija's  opponoiit,  139. 

Gbahahipu  :  king  of  the  ChiidA>am;U,  137  j 
Mlefhcharnler  of  Sorath,  wars  with  Mnlariju. 
and  is  mado  prisoner,  160,  1U4. 

Gbants:  copperplate,  65. 

Gkimks:  Colonel,  440. 

Gkesk  :  veaaels,  616. 

OrHA  :  see  Guhasena. 

OunAj*i»A:  follower  of  Buddlm,  83  ;  Vahibhi 
kiiig(A.D,  509. GOT),  85, 

GuJAKAT  :  boundaries  and  extent,  1  ;  the  name, 
2-6  ;  IWshtrakiitis  in,  119  •  134  ;  invaded  by 
AUf  KIlIi,;  205  note  2  ;  under  the  Mughnla 
(A.P.1673-17CO),  221-226;  nndor  the  rule  of 
Aumng/ib  (1041-1017),  2^0  ;  Shiviijln  in- 
roads in  (KIGt -1(570),  284,  330;  predatory 
inroads  of  the  Mari'ithiiB^  their  growth,  their 
power,  and  their  Bupreniiicy  in,  31^3  ;  expedi- 
tions of  Khaiidenio  DiibhsMleiu  (I700-1711)i 
388  ;  administration  of,  left  entirely  in  tho 
bands  of  t  he  G4ik wir  family  after  the  treaty  of 
SiilbAi,  410,  411  ;  under  the  man.igemont  of 
Aba  Shelukar  (ITiKi- 1707),  411  ;  fanned  to 
GAikwArby  tlie  Peshwa  (1709),  411;  renewal 
of  the  farm  of,  to  Bhagwantnio  GCiikwdr  for 
ten  years  (1804),  415;  appointment  of 
Trimbakji  Deiigle  as  ^arsuhha  of  Alimediil>ud, 
427  ;  Pesiivva's  right*  passed  to  the  British 
(1819).  3S5  ;  disturbances  (IS57  -  18.j9),  433- 
448;  di.«.irming  (1857),  444;  gaU>wny,  452, 
469  ;  Brilhmans,  4»)3  ;  Hiudu  eulorprise  by  s«^a 
to  .Tdva,  492  note  3  ;  conquest  and  settlement 
of  JAva  and  CMnbodia  (003),  496  5  earliest 
Aral)  references  to,  605,  508,  611  j  conquest 
of  (l,:}O0),  £12.  514,  515,  517.  520,  529  ;  re- 
ligion in,  630 ;  iM3ople  »f,  531,  532.  >^w 
JuzT, 

GujABS  :  a  tril>e,  2-3,  58, 

OtTLLA:  143.     !^ee  Mihirgulhu 

OuNAMATi :  Bodhisuttva,  79. 

GtTNDA  :  Kshatrapa  insori[>tion  at,  42, 

GiTSTRi :  fort,  seized  by  Gammas,  139,  518. 

OcPTA  :  first  Gnpta  king,  CO,  01. 

Gupta  :  era,  29.  6s,  C7,  81,  ^7,  1 10. 

GrPTAs  :  in  Maga<llia,  73,  77. 

GubJjaba:  kingdoms,  3-4;  foreign  tril>e, 
Valabhis  believed  to  bo  Garjjura!",  07  ; 
defeated  by  .■X.rubs,  109  ;  catablinh  Themselves 
at  Nandod  (6SO-80S),  113;  territory, 
113;  copporpbto  granU,  1 131 H  ;  family 
tree,  114  ;  give  up  snu-worship  and  tlioir 
name  for  S«ivi»m  and  rnrAnic  pedigree,  1 16  j 
march  against  Dhrnva  II.,  ]27  j  CWivadi* 
said     to     belong  to     them,     1S7     note  2, 
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4C8,  463;  origin  of,  464;  of  Broach, 
4ti5,  4t)6  ;  Uieir  appearance  in  India  and 
earliest  notice,  4ft7,  463  ;  migration  of.  4C9  ; 
»n!dcfeatc<l  by  ^raVihiltiiravardhanAitiOO-eOC), 
490;  retain  Brtiach,  Valabbi,  and  BLinnirfl, 
490 ;  their  relation  with  Mihiraa  or  Meds, 
490,  62C.     SeeJonr. 

OuiujaiiirXta:  province  of  Oujar.it,  name 
derived  fnun  ValubLi  kings,  P5. 

GuvAKA  :  first  L'hohAu  king,  16S  uoto  1. 

HadXlaka  :  village,  202. 
Haudala  :  copperplate  found  at,  138. 
Hauow  :  Mr.,  Collector  of  AbnoedAbAd,  443. 
HadHIaN  :  Roman  emperor  (117  -  138),  6.17. 
Haii>ArAbXd  :  Sindh  town.  511,  517,  538.  546. 
Uaioar  Ktti.1  KhIs  .  ftftioth  viceroy  of  Gnja- 
rAt ;    diBordcr    in    AbmedAb^   (1721  ;    bis 
leniency  to  Bdbia  of  Gujar&t ;  frees  tbe  empe* 
ror  from  the  tyranny  of  tbe  Sayads  (1721) ; 
is  bononred  with  a  title  and  the  {^OTernorship 
of  Gujarat  (1721-22),  SO'i  ;  subdues  Kolio  of 
Chunv4t ;  ahaws  signs  of  independence  aud 
isreoalk'd  (1722),  303. 
Haio  :  Genoral,  5.^8- 
Uauiayas  :  a  Ksbatriya  tribe,  58. 
HAillAKUAUOa:  llema's  pit,  193. 
IlAlHiNlUAMi.LA  :  String  of  names  composed 

by  llemacbondra,  192. 
HaitaL:  145. 

HlXAU  :  brother  of  UsmAn,   secoiid   Khaltf  Ah, 
606 ;   sends    an    expedilioa     to    I>ebal  aud 
Broach,  605,  50G,  613. 
HixiR  :  sillab,  203  and  note  3. 
UAXix  KhIk  :  grant  of,  455. 
HAUbi&bXt  :  the  title  of  Haulji  Moblte,  tSMyi- 

ji'a  commander,  387. 
II  AMID  Bko  :  is  appointed  governor  of  Broach 

(1754),  330. 
II AHII>  KuAK :  nncle  of  Niit&in-nl-MuJk,  depnty 
viceroy  of  Oujar&t  (1722),  303;  join*  liis 
forces  with  Kfint&ji  KadaTn,  and  defeats  and 
kills  .Shujilat  Kh4.n  nenr  Ahined&b4d  ;  takes 
up  his  quarters  at  Mi4lii  B^b  and  gets  posses- 
aiou  of  all  Ahiui'dfiWtd  except  tbe  cityj  at- 
tempt nf  Ibnlbim  Knli  son  of  hhaj&at  Kb&n 
to  assassinate  bim,  301'305;  defeated  by 
Rnsitam  Ali  at  Ariis  (172^3),  305,  213  ;  assigna 
one-fiiurth  »haro  of  tbe  Icrritory  north  of  ihe 
Mnhi  to  Kmnlilji  and  a  corrcBpoudiug  intereat 
in  the  territory  south  of  Mahi  to  PilAji,  305  ; 
nnitos  Ilia  forces  with  the  MarAtbii»  under 
E&nUiji  and  PilAji  and  niarcbei  on  Ahmed- 
tMui  i  defeat  of,  at  Sojitra  j  aecond  defeat, 
807. 
HAMMIRAMABiKiTTA;  157,  159,  I7t,  182,1^4. 
HavuUKa  ;  king  of  Sindh,  iareded  by  libima 

I.,  163, 
Hanawai,  :   Jandwal,  apparently  (Thnnval    or 

JbAUwar,  610,613,  517. 
HamttmIm  :  progenitor  of  Porbandar  nliiefs,  136. 
HiRBHiUJi  •.  chief  of  Limbdi  (1153),  837. 
HaribA  :  adopt^'d  sou  of  Kbanderdo  OaikwAr, 
attacks  Ilangnji's  deputy  and  kills  bim  ;  bis 
expnlsion  by  Uangoji  from  Borsad,  331. 


UabipIia:    miuiater     of    Fiddharftja. 

grandfather  of  Knm&rapdla,  If  1. 
HakipaKT   Fadk«:  Pesbwa's    (reneral. 
Gajnriit  and  compels  Go^nadnk)  and  R4^ 
to  rdii»e  tbe  siege  of  Baroda,  40&, 
H  AHiTA  BbXhhak  :  460  and  ooie  3.  , 
HarkArIs:  messcngefs,  214, 
Uaksiia  :  110. 
Harshaciiawta;  Sanskrit  work  by   llur 

Bfina,  114. 
BARinADSTA:     Harabavardbaiia    of     Ki 

(607  -  648).  115. 
HARSUAFtrKA:  identified  with  Harsol,  VJ9i 
Uakbbatardhaka'.  K.anHnj   kiiij^  (6*211-1 

66,  72, 108. . 
HaRsVta  :  temple  at  Vcrilval  of.  203. 
HAHijI   MoniTs:    plondera    Broach    (H 

3S7.     Sec  Uanibirrdv. 
Ua8\n  Muhammad  Kuis  :  author  of  ICi 

Abroodi  (1730),  310. 
Hasticagara  :  town,  490. 
UastikXpi^r  '  »im«  as  Hastinagara. 
Hatch  ;  CapUin  (1857),  440. 
Uatebuvab    MAHiDKT :     Nigar     BcAhi 
special  guardian  at  Vadua^ar ;  destrncti 
the  temple  of,  28». 
HataldIr  :  Mughal  village  officer,  218. 
UXzi  MoDAHMAD  Kuitf :   gorernor  of  H. 

(1568),  370. 
Hkad  tax  :  tbe  repeal  of  (17101,  301. 
HeIlATAIOS  :  Grvck  writer,  532,  546. 
Hjcxachavdra  :  Jain  devotee   and'cKrv 
(A.p.  1089-1173),  166,  patmniaed  by  ^lAdh 
IHOjhia  teacher,  181   note   2;   t.*lU   Ka 
pi'ilu  his  future,  182-1S3;    birtb    «nd   t 
lion,    191;    Ix'comes    Kumrfrai" 
a<l\'i^ur,  192-193  ;  his  works  anii 
UcMiculBrA  :  179,  183;  his  con.. .....  .>.. 

Uemacbandra. 
HtSBRiiT'.  t<ir  Thomas,  English  travell| 
India  (1626),  361.  Master  Thomaa,  381 
Hkptanksia  :  island,  542. 
Hermolaos  :  geographer,  646. 
Hbbodotoj  :  Greek  historian,  633. 
Hbrosk'  :  reef,  539,  645. 
HlMALATas  -.  the,  618. 
Hind:   511;   cities  of,  614,  616,  518;  1 

529. 
Hindu  :  512,  529 ;  classes  of,  530  ;  king, 
BivDr  C'mBFS  :  of  MAndo,  expelled  by 

i::hauiB-nddin  Altamsb  (1234),  367. 
HirPALca  :  536,  637.  543. 
HiPPARBBOa:  BratoatheDes'  critic  (130 

535. 
Htppokoura  :  either  Godegaon  or  Kuda. 

possibly  Hlppargi,  5tl. 
Uebakibia  :  646. 
HiBAJtTA  Eakxpu  :  demon,  120. 
HbiTOBiAKB  .  Solanki,  155. 
UlUBN  TsiANO  :  Chineae   traveller  and    pi 
(A.D.  612-640),  8,  7,  77;  his  descripti 
theValabbis,70;^5;lll;  I15;noticea1 
kingdom,  116;  I43>  466,  466,  467.  48^ 
409,  502,  640. 
HisHiit  BIN  Abdoi,  Max.ik:  (724  -  7i9\ 
513,  5i:0.  ^" 


^ 


riaiuruDiK  FakkXr,  Gujarit  governor,  230 

tiud  note  1. 
HiHS  GiiOBAn  :  537. 
History  :  of  Bhinuiilf  465  -47L 
HohOTS  -.  4ti5. 
HousBy.    chief  of    tbc    council    nt    BomLay 

(3779).  40?. 
HosnANO    Siilu    Qhori:    SalUn   of   Mj^Iwa 

(I4U5-1432),  the     etstablisher   of     Matidu'g 
j^ftatDoss ;  gucs  to  Jajnagar  (Jaipur)   in  Cut- 

Uck   in  OriBMi    (1421) ;  returns  to  Mjlnilu  at 

tliu  newt)  of  the  riege  of  Miinda  by  Abnicd 

ShAh  of  Gujarit  in  J  422 ;  prosjwity  of  Mjilwa 
■  and  extensiun  of  his  power  by  hii   minigterg 

JAiiVik  Mughis  Khilji  and  Mehiuiid  Kbin  hta 

sou  ;  hits  death,  3o8  -  3i<9. 
IIcltsch:  Dr.,  129  note  3. 
UvuIyvs  :  cniporor  of  Di-hli  (1539-  15C<?).  ?'20  ; 

defeats  ^uUiin  BuhtUiur  of  Gujariit   {15'M)  at 

Mautlagor  ;  captun-s  tho  fort   of  ^'ongad,   r»- 

tiri'*  tu  MAndu  from   Gujiirit  (1536),  returns 

to  Agra  (h>35-3S^  3(J7,  3(J8. 
Hr«  :  cuiu  %-atipty,  2la  ni>te  2,  222noto  2. 
Hvtix  :  king  of,  at  tho  tvayamvara  or  cboke- 

marriage  of  Durlabbadevi,  163. 
Hc^Xls-.  46o. 
Ht'NAs  :  White  (A.]}.  450  -  6*20),  C9,  73,  74 .  76, 

142-146,  4C5,  407.     Siti  iUan«. 
HiNi :  guklivision  of  MArwiir  Kuiibis,  465. 
Huss:  White,  69,  73,  86.      Sec  Uvyai*. 
MntMtz  :  horse  trade  from,  5 15, 
HttRsoL  :  town,  capital  of  Praclunda,  129. 
Hu.sAiN  KhIn  Battanoi  :  ^.^g. 
HuTCHiMso.v :    Captain,     T'olitii-al    Agi;Dt     of 

Bltopawdr,  haiigs  the  Rafja  of  Amjera  (1867), 

43tf. 
llrnsHKA  :  K«Bh&n  king  (aj3.  100- 123),  37. 
HrDRiOTKs  :  the  Riivl,  634. 
RysasU  :  the  Bias,  533. 


IsBBU :  diitrirt  of  Slcytbia,  544. 

Ibh  KhubdIdha  :  468.    Sc*  Ibni  Khurdrfdbah. 
Ibk  A'sie  •.  Arab  historian,  author  of  Tiiiikh-i- 

Kimil  (lirn)- U'.'J2),    bit*  account  of  the  de- 

Blrucliou  of  Somanitha,  166. 
IBM  A:*ik:  622  and   note  4,   C2.1,    rj24.     See 

Ihn  AVir. 
Ibni  Uaukai.:  Muhammad  A bul  K^sim  (905  • 

996),  507,  511  and  notes  6.  (T,  7.  8,  510  note  I, 

514  and  notes  6,  7,  8,  516  and  note»  8,  9,  10, 

Bia  Bt9,  521,  523.  626.  527,  528,  529. 
Ibni  Kralli  KnlM  :  anthor  of  the  biographical 

dictionary,  522  noto  4. 
I  BUI  KuvKsXxiBAii :   Arab  writer    (912),  £06 

and  note  7,  509  noto  5,  512,  513  and  note  10, 

619,  620  ,  627,  628,  630,  631.    See  Iba  Shut- 

didba. 
lBRj(nrM  KnLs  :  fortieth  viceroy  of  Gtmrit 

(1705),  293;     forty-second     viceroy    (17CHJ), 

296;  resigns  (1708)",  296. 
IbbjLbimi  :  gold  coin,  ?19  note  2  ;  223  note  2, 
I'UAK  :  218,  ICB.  232,  233,  236,  237.  238  ;  revolt 

of,  capture  of.  by  Mughalt,  death  of  the  cbief 

of  (1679),  266;  nnaacceiaful  attack  on,  by 
JawAn  Mard  Eh4n,  315. 


lULo  :  copp«rplafce  grant  found  at,  146  note  3, 

117. 
iMPEEiAli  POWKB  :  dccay  of  (1720),  .301. 
Ihpokts  :  into  Skytliia,  544. 
iMPKOVTMKyTH  :  by  Aklwir,  223. 
InIm  CoiiMlssioN  :  fiumtieol  apirit  excited   by 

the  proceiHliags  of,  430. 
ISPB  ;  Indi,  5^I. 
IsDAKGAD ".  fort  taken  by  Lieut.  Webb  in  1780, 

409. 
In  01A  :  religious  accts  of,  530 ;  bone  of  madom, 

631. 
IiiDiAif  Ahchipelaoo  :  .').16. 
Indo-Chisa  :    oonvtrsiou  of.  to  Buddhism  (B.o. 

240) ;  iniinigration  to   of   Sakaa  or   Yavamw 

frnin  Tanduk  or  Batnavati  on  the  Hogbli  (a.1). 

100),  499. 
iNDO-tJEYTHiA :  637,  51^8,  589. 
InDBA  :  U4sbtrakuta  king  (about  A.D.  500),  120, 

Founder  of  the  Gujarat    branch,    121,  123- 

124. 
IXUKA  I.  :  Kashtrnkiita  king,  120,  121. 
Ikdra    111.:    iJukhiin    nnTghtnikuta    king,   bis 

grants  found  at  Nav.stfri,  128  ;  (A.D.  914),  )30, 

516. 
iNnrs  :  «ver,  517,533,  534,  637.  538. 
IxscKiPTiOKS  •.  42,  43,   6506,   67,   69,    71,   of 

Qon.  Kddarabttx,  172  noto  3;  of  Kara var man, 

1 73  ;  of   Madanaviurman,    178 ;  303  *  204 ;  at 

Bbiiimnl,47]  -488. 
iNTHAi'ATMA-riTRi :    Indnpra«tha,    capital  of 

Cambodia,  ■ISlO. 
TOiiANES  :  thu  Yamuna,  633. 
Iron  flail  :  legend  of  the,  10  and  note  3. 
latAM  :  .Mer  converts  to,  141 ;  spread  of  (1414), 

236-237  ;   precepts  of,  taught  in  Kambaya, 

514,  S."^). 
IsljLmXujCd  :  military  post  of  tbo  Mughals.    8eo 

Sidra,  2S5. 
IeilIiinaoar  :  see  NavAnngar. 
ISMllL  MrB AHMAD  :  tho  collector  of  customa 

at  Cam  bay  in  1711,  323. 
IsTABADATTA '.  EsliatruparulcT  (230)<  250),  coins 

of,  61-52  ;  ruler,  57. 
ItHTABASBSA '.  Alihira  king,  52. 

Jaafar-at-Maksttb:  Abbiai  Ebalifdh  (754' 
775).  524. 
Jabalpur  :  Visaladcva  retires  to.  for  help,  20.1. 
Jabwa  :  lUja  of,  shelters  Captain  Ualclunaon, 

439. 
JicniXADiTA :  king,  copperplate  of,  136, 
JXoAM  :  tame  as  Y&dava,  139. 
JXpxja  ■•  corruption  of  Jandheja,  137. 
JXdbjab  :  invading  tribe,  137. 
JAdch  :  son  of  Uniib.^i  Dibhadc,  314. 
JAGADDCTA  :  chief,  general  of  KiddharAja,  172 

and  note  3. 
Jaoatj^amfaka  :     world    gnardian,    another 

name  of  Durlabba,  Cbaulokya  king,  162. 
Jaoatsbn  :  given  blirimAl  to  Gnjanit  Br&hmana, 

463. 
JaqatstAmi  :  460,  468.    See  Jagsvimi. 
Jaoatttnoa  '.  Dakban  Bofsbtrakii^  princo,  son 

of  Krisbnaj  128,  130. 
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Jag  Dxt  :  sr«  Jt^mUkvn, 

J  \nKi»y/Mi  :  MJirincinid  I'i.iU'm  of,  4rt3. 
.1  AoiutiXlss  :  UuKnltiiiiTu  UliilliiiMi'rt,  Slfi. 
JA(iO  :  John  de  St.,  Furtiitrmsc  up4>«t«tc  in  tlie 

»frvioc  of      t>ulUii      Bivliddur     ot     Cninbfty 

(15*5).  350,  350. 
Jagsou  :  king,  400.  4Q\,  4fA  ;  toinple  of.  460. 
JaOsvAhi  1  sun  temple  of,  451,  loti,   459,  44(3, 

47L 
JahXkoir :  MngluU  cinp<Tn-)r  (I COS  -  IG27).  visits 

M:ind(i  in  1617  ;  nniVL'ti  En^Uith   aaiba«atidor 

bir  T,  Rot-  at  Mtiiuln,  3r>l,  .•?72  -  377. 
J.VIKAdkva:   «uiiiKr|iliiU>   i.f,   SI;    Mcbf  king, 

liiit  Kf<>»t,  87  ;  HiioMiir  iiiiiiifof  Jdclukadeva, 

137  :  lii.-*  K'niut  lit  Morbi.  139. 
Jaikop  :     proptTlv   Jnk<hkoii,   454  Mid  note; 

Iftkc,  455,  43G.458.  471. 
jAirtJn:  611  note  12,520. 
Jajjaka:  n)ini«h;r    of    Ak<Ll»varsha    Krislino, 

12H. 
•lAi.  :15(i.     .SccPilu. 
J  ALII  AS  i".  diinpbtur  of  Atnor.ljii,  marries  Ka- 

niffr»]KiIii,  185. 
jAxiLPUu:  ttmn,  534,  C46. 
JA»  '.  >'1'>  And  auto  2. 
.1  iMJk.  :  fixed  »iim  of  Innd  revoDtt(<,  212. 
.IamIwal  ;  tiibt!,  40O,  4IJ4. 
Jamba  :  llauin  minister  of  VaJuirSja,  lo3. 
-lAUnruiLl :  rivi-v,  KiO. 
JambUsaE  :  Bnibiiiuiirt  of,  nn-nlioned  nx  piintoos, 

111  ;attncked  luiJ  plundiTtxl  b^'  Moiuin  Kbjm 

in  J7»5,  339. 
Jambutaoa^  :  125. 

,T.\.mbutjLti¥a  :  miHb-m  Jamlmvilda,  125. 
JXmiiAUN'I  :  M(fi<,  4til. 
JlMi-CL-HiKiiXT:  work  of   Mulmmmad  Ufl, 

512  and  note  5. 
Jai  R.tj  :  king,  513. 
Jamxa  ;  the  river  Yamnna,  518. 
JiMS :  Gujurdt  chief*.  139.         .    ..    ,    ^    , . 
J  Ik  Suita  :    Samina    cbict   of    bttle  KmUB, 

51«. 
JanJL^ratA  :  56. 
jANiwAt :  Oh«nv4l,  509,  513. 
Jaxddb  -.  Rander,  60»  note  4.  520.     ,      ,    „  ^ 
JaITJIIU  ••  identified  with  Fnri,  107  j  island,  207, 

note  1 ;  fort,  residoaoc,  and  stronghold  of  t)ii« 

Sidi  or  Abysainiwi  admiruU  of   Bijipor,  286, 

JankojihXoSini>ia:  adopted  fton  ofBiirAbai, 
widow  of  Dowlfttrav  8indift,  437. 

Jijroji  BiiovsLS :  of  Nrfgpur,  partiiaa  of 
R.lRhobft,  399. 

J  AM  w  At.  :  Cbnnvil  or  Vir&mg&ro,  BOf,  fcoe 
Jandwal  and  Juntfwal, 

Jariva  :  goldsmiths,  origin  of,  464, 

jATrvAS'.  tanners,  451. 

JasdAn  :  Kxhutnipn.  Inscription  at,  43. 

Jasvam'sinou  KXthok  :  MftharAjii.  viceroy  of 
MAlwa  (lefiT).  tbirtv-socnnd  viceroy  of  Gnja- 
rAt  (ItiSO  -  1662),  282  ;  scat  from  Gujardt  by 
Anrangzib  to  join  princ<»  Mu&aiara  agaiiwt 
SUivj'ui  in  the  Dfikhan  (1662),  283, 3S7,  Udrty- 
fifth  viceroy  of  GujarAt  (1071  -  1674;  sent  to 
KAbnl  (1674),  286. 

JiTS :  cultivators,  451  j  persecution  of,  by 
Brahmauiat  ChAch  (6i2),  498. 
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JatwXb  :  cillali,  206  and  note  3. 
.Iaupiieja  :  137. 
Jauzuaks:  Yi>j»naa,  626. 
JluvLA  :  idenuKtMl  with   tluj   tribe 

Toratmma,  1  kl. 
JXVA  :  iidiind,  .  f    \         - 

trtMlitioiis  of 

nolo  5,  41»2;  i..  ..: 

in    the    IrmmU   t<t,    4*7  ;    ewjgi 

rcfu{:ii'«  fn>m  the  defeats  of   fVal 

Itana  and  .s|iribar»b!»  of 

4d7 ;    appearance  and    < 

settler*  iu,  4'JS. 
JXtaoa  .  eomiptiou  of  C1iiv«4»»  1M> 
JawlA  :  sre  JliAwln. 
Jaw  An  Maud  KiiA.n  BIbi  :  liiu  nnoixN 

t*iiipt  on  Idar  ftod  ne'^'otiatinus  with  . 

thiU,  316;  prodaini*  hiui^olf  <k'pnty 

of  Giiiari^*,  3'-''>  ;  ft»*uiiif*  olmri/^T  ,4  ' 

of     Ahll.r 

fvlea»«   \ 

bi»)'  iini)   111^ 

827,  32S  ;  n-. 

Safdiir  Kbrtii  i 

Fakhr-nd-d/iulsib  niid  lii> 

Jan:'ir1nni>'Oit  in  place  il 

in;  .u-i  with  BiU;i;ir.iv  1' 

8:.  '  Mitrdth:Vs  i4r.itu»t  Momt 

f\iV,  .VI.'.  .^-io. 
J.VTLV.  tribjil  nanus  465, 
JatabuATa  1,:  Ourjjarn  king  (605-6201 

115. 
Jatabmata  it.  :  Cnrj jnra  chief  of  NAadc 

Vabibbi*,  86;  (6.*tO  -  67.5),  116. 
Jayawhata  111. :  Gnrjjara  king  of  NAni! 

eopi>,.rplntes,  B6,  10^  i  (  700  -  734).   IK 

bis  ^'Hints,  117  ;  deprived  of  ln»  domil 

iMntiduws  122. 
JatapXmas  ;  third  K«hatmi»  (140  -  14] 

of.  33  -  34. 
jAYiDiTYA  :  sun  temple,  126. 
JatakbSj  ••    Kidaniba    king    of    CJh&tMl 

ttiarrie»  his  danghur  to  Knrua,   bnme 

on  the  funeral  pyre,  170  ami  note  5. 
Jatake^i  11.  ■•  Goa  Kadamba  king,  172 
JAVANTArJit.A:  ViUtnpjila'a  sou,  202. 
Jatantasimha  :  Cliilukya  noblo  (1224 J», 
Jayantidkvi  :  g<^dde9»  in  Asimd,  17 
JayasbkharA  :  Chdva-la  kin^-  of  l-aiii 

killed  by  BhuvatU,  IBO.  15»>. 
jAYAaiMHA:  Chilnkya   prince,   HI,  1] 

Javasimhavarman.  • 

JayAsimhaI.  :Cbrrtuky»  pnncc.  iMdOsi 

Uiishtniknti  prineo  (A.n.  600),  120.  ^ 
Jatasimiiavabmmas  :    Ch.dukva     km^ 

voungcr  brother   of  VikramiiUlya  SaU 

drives   out  the  Garjjars  and  estnl'^-*- 

lukvft  power  in  south  Gujarat  (A.. 

107,108,110.  . 

Jaztah  :  capitation  tax,  213 ;  impoiSUo 

Anrang«ib  "86.  „     ,     »r  •      j 

JBniNTiAEsnXu  :  Abul  Fatch    M;"'""'^-^, 

»nd  Bucceasor  of  Bal.i.lur  s?hAlv  1.  of 

(1712-13),  297. 
JK3A^>lIB :  Mhem  wttlc  at,  136 ;  Jain  ie« 

161  note  1. 
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JETIITA3  :  Pfirbanil.'U-  iliiufa,  13.j  ;  Rajput!*,  139; 

fori-'igii  trik',   l^iS-UO  ;  idsutlded  with  Jdtti, 

145. 
Jews:  in  Saiinur,  518. 
JuXi:.Aa  :  ICajpiiU,   13!) ;  foreign  tribe,  146,  S0€ 

note. 
Jnlhi-vAvx :  catablialiod  in  Riijput^aa^  140,  208 

miio  3, 
JiiIiJLwXr  :  lociU  nnme,  233  and  note  3,  517. 
.Ti[ALiNr>Aft :  anntcnt  uaiuc  of  Jludor,  229. 
JhAlou  :  in  JudUpur,  220  and  note  5,  -449,  454. 
JiiiLLOUia '.  3(11. 

JitAXJHA:  Sibihira  king  (91G).  129,  616. 
JuATBBi  NAlohavd  :  affcnt  nf  the  Baroda  con- 

gniratiirii  in  thu  Kaira  district,  442. 
JHAWI.A  :  division  i<f  Pouji'ib  Gujjara,  146. 
Jui.vjui-vXda  :  fon,  \^0  iwUi  '2, 
JiioiiKAViniuA :  cradle  tempi*,  built  by  Ku- 

i1i;tLr.ip.'da  lit  D^iandhuka,  lUO, 
JiVAi'HAUHAsrTii  :  Juin  nage  and  writer,  6, 15, 

78  ;  nutlmr  of  the  TirtbakiUpa,  176,  1^2  note, 
JiKDirAN  :  tovai,  fiOS. 

JiHii.S'i'  :  father  of  lirahinapupta,  45.T  Dote  1. 
JlTPirB  :  battle  of  (l3i>l),  L>3-'  and  note  2,  233. 
JiTPra  ANASTi't'HA:  reservoir,  ](jU  note  2. 
JivadXuaM;  sixth  Koliatrapa    (178),  cuins  of, 

40-41. 
JocupuR :  town,  4C3. 
JoostAmi  ;  465. 
JcTjiNA:  f»35.    See  Jiimntu 
Jp^AnADu:  Maurvan  capital  of  GiijnriU,  14; 

ositahlishnieiit  of  Ahir  kingdom  at,  136  ;  capital 

of  Ohudiisiiintt  niUr,  170  ;  indenendeiit  ruler  of, 

21)6,  note,  23(i ;  taken  by  lHabiimd  Bi^pvla  and 

made  bis  capital  nnder  the   mime  of  Mnslaf- 

A1..-WI(I472).  2tr>-24«j  disputed  Hueees*i..n(lSn), 

41».3  ;  British  aid  invoked  at  (ICIO).  427,  038. 
JrNAiD:  Wiidh  govt.-rnor    of  Kbalif    JliUliam, 

hiH  expediiians,  10<.>,  4C7  ;  Hcnds  cxpcditiuua 

Hj^iiist  GnjarAt,  50<),  ol3,  520. 
JPNAWAL :  517.    Hee  JanAwal. 
JtTNNAlD ;  see  Jniiaid. 
JusxAR  :  perhaps  ancient  Triki^to,  67, 
JuKZ  ;  eee  Juzr. 

JusTlCK  ;  Muphnl  Bdminiatratifin  of,  213. 
Justin  :  hisiurian  (a.d.  250),  16,  535, 
JczR :    Onjanft    and     Gorjjamu,     vspcdition 

aK'ainsl.   lO'.J.   4CC,  407.   Hi»,  460,  605,  606, 

508,  C'2«S,  527. 


KXBtsrv :  perhaps  a  town  on  th«  Eflfveri, 
Masalnidfiis  in,  51S. 

KXbul  vallev  :  tlapas  or  roounda  of,  497. 

Kacch  ;  uiigratioa  of  Suioras  to,  139 ;  Bhi- 
nia's  copiierplate  in,  163  ;  stone  in«criptioii 
from,  203,  50?  j  afHietibu  of,  513  noto  U  j 
517,  531,  530,  534,  538.    See  Kaocbella. 

KArcHBLLA  :  identified  with  Kaohh,  109. 

KlcUA  :  coins,  62  note  2. 

Kacuciuia  :  EAchli,  36  and  note  5. 

KADAzrUBl :  near  Bcpnr,  64G. 

KiDA^iBAKt :  Bt'ma'a  work,  114. 

Kadesiaii  :  battle  of  (G3G),  505  not«& 

Kadi  :  town  grant  from,  203,  231. 


Kadi  :  fort,  captured  by  the  Koj^lish  (1802),  112. 
Kadwa  :  ('UJnrat  Kanbi  8uhdivi«iou,  4  -  5, 
KA.PIIB  :  Haz-ir  Dini^ri,  miubti'r  and  general  of 

Ali-ud-diu,  515. 
KviNRiTAi :  ibland  of  St.  Ooorgc,  640. 
Kaira  :  errant  of,  110,  467,  518  and  note  3. 
Kaithal  :  6Ji. 
KXsii :  toHn,  64  untc  3. 
KIkaba:  village,  152. 
Kakea:    founder   of  RiHlitrakuti  kingdom  in 

Gujap.lfc,  4(j7. 
Kakka  I  i. :   KdHhtrakiita  king,  hie  grauti,lS2. 
Kakka  IIL:  Uiiahtr.vkfita  king,  120. 
Kakkala:  Ruslitnikiiti  kin;;,  120. 
KAi^UBZ  :  uiuiie  of  siibdivibiun,  -i)ii  noto  3. 
Ealaouubi  ;  era,  57  ;  dynasty,  114,  469,     See 

Chedi,  Truikulnka. 
EIlambapattasa  :    city,  visited  by  Knmdra- 

pdla,  183  and  note. 
KIlanjara  :  city,  57  and  note  4  ;  f,>rt,  178, 
KalAvixi:    rivor  identified  with  K&veri,    185 

and  note  4. 
Kai.ayavava  :  legendary  Dakhan  hero,  9, 
KXlika  :  Vogi  of  lljjain,  174. 
Kalibjab  '.  Kulachuri  possession,  469. 
Kaxituoa  :  fourth  cycle,  G,  401. 
Kallaoa  ;  537. 

Kalliasa  :  modern  KalyAn,  groat  port,  547, 
Kallikna  :  nioflem  KalyAn,  80. 
KALLitlEnis  :  probably  Ual^ali,  511. 
Kaluka  :  father  of  Jiijjaka,  128, 
KALviif:  80,800   Kaliiena ;  capital  of  ChAln* 

kya  kingdom,  150  ;  great  port,  547. 
KalvXnakataka  :  capitiil  of  Uuvada  Chauln- 

kya  king,  150.    Capital  of  king  Permadi,  173. 
KImalata  :    mother  of  Liklia.  curses    Mub»* 

rija's  descendants,  IGO. 
Eaman  ;   probably  fCumariipa,  that   is  Assam, 

inland  state,  528. 
Kamake:  idenliticd  with  Kamlej,  630. 
EamatlsoXk  ;  revenue  ofheial,  212  uoto. 
Kamhay  :  518.     !"ce  CamLav. 
Kamiiaya:  507,508,500,  o'll,  514,    631.    h'co 

Cnmbuy. 
Kamuayau:  514,  523,528,529.    Kce  Cambay. 
KambjIyat:  514.515,520.    Km  Cambay. 
Eamboja:  Kabul,  4U1,  lOS  and  note  4. 
EXuHAt:  507,311,514.     iree  Anahilavada, 
Eauioaua  :  town,  538. 
Kakeab  :  Koakan,  619. 
KJmlkj  :   district,    108 ;    expedition    against, 

109, 130;  520. 
KammAnijja  :  mudorn  Kdmlej,  130. 
KAUH05I :  identified  with  Kiin,  539  ;  village, 

545. 
KImpila  :  Bitja  of,  230  and  note  2. 
Ea^sa  :  defeated  by  Brishna,  17S. 
KAuuHxri.:  511,  5H.    ^eu  Anahilav^ila. 
Kanak  :  462  iioto  3. 
EANAKaRM  :  founder  of  the  Skytbian  era  (78)* 

453,  404. 
EXkah  :  local  name  fnr  Jambiuar,  208  note  3* 
Kahauj:  507,  618,519. 
Kanbis  ;  origin  of  the  aninc,  4. 
KJtNiiii :    inotlern     Coujuveram,     visite<l     by 

EumArap.11a,  183. 
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KAifsiKtif A  :  Gwidhilp,  north  of  BroaoL,  £89. 
KasbuAu:  625. 
KASnoLA  ;  piilftcc,  180  note  2. 
Kakb  •  modern  Hbii  Ohurifli,  643. 
Ka.vuada  :  ISl.     tiec  Knsluuulovii, 
KXnhrki  :  oavo  initcriplioii  at,  128,  !28. 
KInhoji:    OdikwAr,  son   of  Goviudrrfv  by    a 
Uajputani   priiiocitR  of  Dluirampur,    kept  ia 
confiucDienl  daring'  GovludrAo'jtimo  ;  nianaf^'g 
to  iiecnre  the  govomment  for  his  idiot  brother 
Aaandi'io  (]800),  again  kept  iti  coufinemcat 
by  his  Arab  gturd,411';  collects    an    arm.v, 
obtaini  po«se«jiion  of  Anandr&o  and  it  sub- 
dued by  th«  Kngliah  (180H),  4)3. 
Kamsuka:  Kuaban  king  (a.o,  78).  22,  33,  37, 

64  note  5,  453.  402  note  3.     .-ce  Kanak, 
Kiwai ;  Chunv41ia   Koli    robbiT,    subdued    by 
A'xam  Kh.-Vn  Ticeroy  (1035  -  1642),  278  ;   Koli 
chief  of  Uhhaniar,  321. 
KInkak:  Tillage,  D4mdji*8  brother  Prat&pr4v 

died  at  (17.37J.  318. 
KInaddbva  IIasa  :  229. 
Kanuj  :  battle  of,  ISO, 
KAHOJI^<^ ;  Brihrnana,  161. 
Kisoji  TIkpah  ;    Gi'iikwiir's  lieatennnt,  330  ; 
goes  with  Bakhr-ud-diiuliih  into  Sorath  and 
captures   the   tu«rn  of   Vanthati  ;    rutin-s   to 
Dholka  aE.d  cxpols  Maliammiul  Janbrlz  ;  joina 
Rangoji  and  tuarchcs  on  BAnand,  ^'Jl,  3'JG, 
KIntX^i  Kadam  BIxdb  :  olfircr  oi  the  i'eshwa, 
enters  GujarAt  and  levies  tribat<j  for  the  first 
time  (17".'3),  304,  310.  .117,  3SW  ;  taktis  Chdm- 
p^aer,  391  ;  harasses  Gujariit,  ii'H. 
K^TKLirit ;  SCO  Sriaagar. 
Ka-ITTHAdi  ;  ascetic,  161. 
EAlTTiiiDlTBa  :  168.     Sec  Kanthkgt, 
Kanthi  :  539. 

Eanthika  :    coast  tract,  from  BalsAr    north- 
wanl,  or  botwcon  Bombay  and  Caiiibav,  133, 
•12»). 
KA.^T^KOT  :  fort  in  Cutch,  158,  204,  236  and 

note  2. 
E.^jiusooa  :  ftfugbal  acconiiiants,  213. 
EasvIbi  :  vilLigo,  4 13. 
EIktakubja  :  79, 1(51.     b'ee  Kananj. 
Kapadtanj -.    grant    at,    123,     129  i   rewnroir 
built  at,  by  biilJlnrija,  180  note  1  ;   battle  of 
(1726),  307;   cnpluro  of,  by   the   Miirathai* 
(1736),  317;    Fakhrud-dnula  in«?cts  Kaisingji 
of  Idar  at,  329 ;  wiege  of,  ruiswl  by  Holkar 
(1746},  330;  Ukcn   by   DiinAji   from   Shor 
Khin  (1763),  338. 
KatIlbsyaba  ;  127. 

EArA.BDi :  Kumikmp41a'»  rbief  tniniatcr  after 
the  death  of  Udnyaua,  I'M) ;  bMomos   Aja- 
yapAla's  raioister,  is  tlirown  in  a  cauldron  of 
boiling  oil,  194. 
KXpdi:  156. 

'  Cpika:  idontififid  with  Kivi,  126. 
APiiAKOT  :  Mttlarsija  slew  LAkha  in  a  combat 
at,  160. 
KipisnTHALA  :  634. 

KAPtrncnATfD  BhassIli  :  leadJUg  merchant 
of  Ahuii<Ub&d,  munler  of,  by  Auopsing 
BhaudAri,  3U2. 


KarId  :  town,  coin-hoard  foand  at,  48- 
KakIda  Sahotar  :  lak*",  453. 
Karaitebhtar  :  453  and  note  2. 
KIrjLjano  :  Ynnnafn  (12£H>),  501. 
Kabambaka  VibXba:  temple,   baQt 

luarap^lu  at  PAtao,  190. 
Kabak  :  defeat   of,   by    th«    lit 

See  Kanui  Ghelo. 
Kabak    Gublo:    Yighela  rnler   of 

(1290-1304).  229. 
KARiVAlTA:   moilern   Edrvin,  chitf   $hi 
Lakuli^a  and  temple  of  ChAmuiid 
83  and  note. 
Kabda:  plate,  128,  130. 
Karen  Pahlavs  :  644,  fi4.>. 
KabiIs:  SaUrat),  46'. 
Kabea  I.  :  K4ahtrakAtA  king  of  OojarAtL 
(dl2  -  821),  accepts  the  overlordtsliip  of 
ban  dynasty,  helps  AmogbavaKtiA  in 
ing  his  auprtfniaoy  and  rBCinvea   in   ret 
portion  of  country   south  of   the    TAp* 
grants,  124  •126,' 
KaekaII.  :  grant  of  (812- 813),  4Gfi.4G8, 
ElHUAVErA  AhXba  :  district  of  Rnmlc; 
Eabka  :  Purinic  king,  4  ;   Mah4bhA;«t* 
85,  86, 116.     i^'on  and  successor  of  JJbi 
{10t>4  -  10U4),  removes  lii«i  capital   to 
rati,   16«,  170-1-I.     King  of   Chedt, 
tribute  in  Bhiiua  I.,  163  ;    marvhea 
Kumdrapj^la  and  dies  on  the   way,    18( 
note  6, 187. 
Earkadeva  :  last  V&ghela  kincr  (1296  - '. 
flees  before   Masalmtlna  to  Dcvsgiri, 
fugitive,  206-206, 
KaritIditta:  157. 
Kau.nIl  :  district  of  PanjsTb,  u34, 
Kabnaiuhc  :  temple  at  Anahilaviila,  bu 

Karna  the  Chaulukya  king,  170. 
Eab.na   hilOARA :    Uko  made    by   Karti« 

Chaulukya  king,  170. 
KabnIta  :  king  of,  203  and  note  3. 
KabnIvati  :     city   founded    by     Kama 
Chaulukya    king    and    made    his    cai 
temple  of   Udaya  Var.ilia  at,   ITU :   mi 
AhmediibAd,  181 ;  Hemachaodra'a  birthi 
191.  ' 

Karvb^aba  :  god  Mah4dcva  in  Aairal,  ] 
KXbpatiea  :  156. 
Eakba  :  Eaira,  318. 

EaebAKJI  Hati  :  Rina  of  Nagnr  Pdrkw. 
in  revolt,  suUiued  by  Colonel  tvans,  448, 
EabtaiJLb    KhIn  :  viceroy,     BU{ipresses 

mutiny  at  Ahmediib4d  (1688;,  2)18. 
Kabttbika  :  64  and  note  2. 
KArvk:  battle  of,  143,496. 
Kahcbha  :  disciplo  of  NakalUa,  84, 
KJiRxJiv :  gee  E^rlraua, 
KJislKVliA  :  division,  110. 
Kasamachitka  :   ruW  of  Oujariit, 

cjcpiHlition  to  Jiva  («03),  4S9. 
EisAM  Kn^N :    thirtieth  viceroy    of 

(1657-1059),  282. 
EA.3ilBy(£ :  hraas-smiths,  460. 
Kabbah  :  town,  213. 
KasbXtis  :  of  Fitan  (174S),  833. 


ICiSRiOR :  «tato,  4C0,  iCl,  464,  465,  498,  510, 

522. 
Kashvap  :  («(?«,  46J. 
■■K/(4i  :    king    n{,     present    with  Malar4ja   in 

the  Irtillli.'  with  GraharipD,  ib'O  ;  jjivsettt  at  tbe 

Bxxti/nmvara  of  Diirbblmtlovi,  163. 
KXSmir  :  1G5,  62",  546. 
KX'iMiiiA.DKVi :  wife  of  TribharanapAla,  lEtl, 
KisMiBAd  :  469. 
KASPKiKOfl  :  KAimir  city,  646, 
Kastakiab  :   Ksbatriyaa,  531. 
Katarita  :   Kgbatriya.  630. 
KathAsabitsaoaba':  78. 

KjCtiUas:  woodworkers,  460.  , 

KXthiAvXpa  :  llie  Dttmo,  20S,  209  ;  arilkb  in 

SoratU,  20d  and  uote  3,  209  ;  Gupta  sway  in, 

133  ;    arrival  of   Men  in,   140  ami  note  5; 

diatnrbaace  in    (16*2),    2S8  ;  getUement    of 

tribute   by   Colonel   Walker,   410 ;    stato  of 

(ihOTj,  416  ;  tbo  revenue  raid  RyHtem  in,  417  ; 

Bhits  and  CliArans  5n,  420-421  ;  tbe  babit  of 

ttkiiif;  socnrities  iii  all  en»i;ugetnoiU3  in,  420  ; 

'Posbwa'sghare  of  tribut*  in,  4:i2-423  ;  rusiiiou 

of  tby  Kliarc  to  the    English  for  military  ax- 
•  pcnaes,  423-424;  disturbance*  in  (1811),'425, 

520,  5M,  638. 
KXthis  :  the  tribe,  208,  217  note  3. 
Katuka  :     Bania,     pvet    parebvd    grain    to 

Kumtirup^la  on  cnxlit,  183  ;  is  given  Baroda,. 

184. 
•KjitrLXitEVi :  ■   wife      of     Eamadova,     taken 

captive  by  Alaf  Kliin  and  admitted  into  the 

fe'ultin'g  harem,  205. 
K&VAa  Bkumias:  Hervanta,  45]. 
KXvUKi :  river,  518,  516. 
IL4vi  :  Oovind  III.'s  pp-ant   at,  123,  125,  1^, 
KAViTHAiiitiin  :  iti'xiern  Kusild,  12S. 
Kayastha  :  writer,  461. 
Kizi :  position  and  duties  of,  213,  214,  53i>, 
J£Xzi-UL-srzzAn:     Hugbftl      appellate    k&xi. 

213. 
1?EATi^O:  Colonel,    iwnt    to  help     R&ghoba, 

402 }  joins  Kagliuli!!  at  EXirnmj  or  Dara  near 

Cambay    (177^).  403;  negotiates  with  Fate- 

«in{j  on  iK'httlf  of    l-Uigholta,   405  j  receive* 

orders  to  leave  Udgbobti  to  hiiniielf,  405. 
IviDAUE'iVARA :    temple  in    Kum^ion    repaired 

by  Oanda  Kriha8i)ati,  190. 
KuuAinTEfl  :  retreat  of,  to  K4*htQir,  600  ;  settle 

with    Tibetans    in    Yuarnvn     in     tbe    ninth 

eentury,  601. 
K  euAkji  :      Gilikwdr,        Bim^ji's         oonain, 

rceeive«  one-third  of  the  reveimes  of  Sutat  for 

bis  aid  from  8ayad  At^hchan,  332. 
KELAlfBAfATTAKA ;    probably    modern  Kolam 

or  Quilon,  183  note. 
Kbluapaxa  :  chief  of  Nader,  193. 
KBrnuBOTRAB  :  Keralapntra,  616. 
Kekadd  :   inscriptions    near  tbe    ruinetl  town 

of,  188. 
KERALAPrTBA  :  Cera  kinp,  546, 
KrbAlu  :  village,  ln»cription  at,  19G,  470. 
Ke^ATA  :    N&giira      Bribman,      minister      of 

Karnadova,  shun,  205  nutc  2. 
KrtXl   NXik  ;  l^iikdft  BUU  leader,  sarrcuder 

of  (ISK)),  446. 
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KnXniBrs :    probably 
Akabaron. 

KiiAPip  :  son  of  Singliar,  517. 

KnAJTTEXno  :  inscription  from,  469. 

KuALiP  HashXm:  (724  -  743),  109. 

KhXlsXk  :  crowu  domain,  '2ii(),  214. 

KujixoXiT  :  614.    See  Cambay. 

KuakbXt  :  uee  Cambay. 

KhamboXlia  :  town,  head-qn&rtert  nf  tlio 
Navanagar  chiefs  between  1671  ■  1707,  285, 

Khambhoi  :  battle  of  (1391),  2.32  and  i»ote  2, 

EhaxauzXd  KnAN  ;  obtains  a  title  of  Ubalib 
Jang,  307. 

KiiANDAiiAT :  fort,  attacked  by  Mahmdd  of 
Ghazni.  167. 

KhandebXt  :  D&bbdde,  Rim  R&ja's  deputy 
in  B&gldn,  make«  incorttions  into  th« 
t'urat  district  (1699),  386  s  his  expeditiona 
in  Gujar,U  (1700- 1711)  ;  bin  defeat  at  Ank- 
U-nhvivr  by  the  MugbalR.(17ll),  3S8  j  defeats 
the  army  sent  against  hin>  under  Znlrtkilr 
Beg  by  the  Dehli  antborilics  (1716),  3H8  ; 
his  outpost  between  Surat  and  Burbdnpnr 
(1713)  388  ;  i«  appointed  Sen&pati  by  U4ja 
Sh4hu,  3S9. 

KiiANnKRXT :  G&ikwdr,  brother  of  D&m&ji, 
demands  his  share ;  negotiates  witb  Jawdn 
Mnrd  Khdn  ;  appoints  Didu  MorAr  bis  depnty 
at  Ahineil.'llvrid  and  goea  to  Somth,  320,  327; 
confines  Ilttngoji  and  Fakbr-ud-danlab ;  ap- 
points Trimbak  Pundit  bi«  deputy,  321);  is 
appointed  hm  brother's  depnty  in  Gujar&t, 
332,  340, 

KiiXn  JeuXn  Lodi:  nnsuccessfolly  bcricges 
Mundu,  381. 

KuAHAOBTi :  prince,  23. 

KuAKi  BXvA  :  salt  %vell,  45?. 

KiiAuiPmios  ;  mouth  of  the  Indus,  bZ"^. 

KnASA :  king  of  Kumaon,  190, 

KuAsXa :  409. 

KhXs  KbXk:  general  of  ^^oltan  N^ir-ud-din 
Kabicbah,  B12. 

KHAnKs:  butchers,  451. 

KhattIb  :  father  of  Uradr,  the  second  Kbalifah, 
605. 

KhatXs  :  family  slave*,  naurp  government 
of  Navdnagar  ;  dispersed  by  British  coittiu- 
gimt  (1814),  427, 

KiiAzXkau-i-XmirAIi  :  imperial  treasury, 
213. 

KiTEDA:  grant  of,  108,  115.  IIG,  l.'C,  126, 
126,  518, 

KhevcXji:  king  of  Horath,  killed  by  Siddha- 
rAja,  176. 

KiiBxoAR  IV. :  Chud^bama  king  of  Jun&gndit 
(1279  - 1333),  repairs  8nman&tba  after  ita 
desecration  by  Alrf-ud-din  Khilji,  190, 

KiiPSsONESOd :  the  peninsula  of  Goa,  541, 
54  C. 

KHKBTAT.AD  KhAn  :  brother  and  successor  of 
Nek  Alum  Kh;in  II.  of  Broach  ;  his  death, 
838,339.. 

KnETAKA  :  Kbeda,  116, 128. 
KhllXkat  :  513. 

Kbizab  KjtXif :  prince,  son  nf  AlA-ud-din Khilji 
and  husband  of  Devalodevi,  205. 
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KaUK«a  :   I'miji'ibnTiil  Ka»bniir  scUlcTs  in  J4va 

aud  Cnmboilia,  500  nutc  6,  002, 
Kdoku\b  :  vUl«!,'L',  iuscriplion  at,  204» 
Kiii-u.'SAH  :  Ui^. 
KuuRSiiiD  VLAsi  :mollterof  Nftsir-uddittKliilji 

(1500.  IBl'i),  360. 
KHiTauA.LOH&!(D   StiST :     chief    inerdunt    of 

Ahmi'dHbud,  333. 
KhuhiunXwa/:   White    Hiitia  emperor    (460- 

500),  76. 
KioAKiB :  division  of  S&ktrian  Yuctchi,  Hi. 
K'lK  ch'a  ;  lie.     foe  Kbuda, 
Kim  :  Glo.    Soc  Kamniiini. 
KtM  Katuouk.v  :  baltk-  of  (1744),  328 ;  ciutoin* 
station,  ita  n-vcnue  made  over  to  the  Knglisb 
by  the  liariKla  miniister  Kdvji  (1803),  414. 
■Kin  :  Capparii  ^bylla,  4r61. 
pKiBATAKLPA :  meKuradu. 
■KiKiYA  :  language  spoken  at  Mdlkbct,  C19, 
KiintKAUMUin:  comvUed  by  fHimes vara,  159, 

174.  178,  171>,  194, 1^6,  1%,  108,  1»0. 
Sn»TlT.^KMMA_N  :  ChAlukya  king,  107. 
EKibtibAja:  grMid»on  of  HArappa  andking  of 
lAt\,  hia  grant  at.Surat,  IBSI. 
KiRTTn'Xi..^  :  brothfrof  KamArapdla,  l8l. 
KiRTTiRAJA  :  Parm&r  kinjr,  lOO. 
KiRTTiSTAMBHA  ;  wscrvoir,  IJiO  note  2. 
Kw:  5:4.     Siu  Kii.b.  .  [6l6. 

KiAii :    probably   Kich-Mukrjln,  iMlaod   oi^  614, 
KisnAiwiVAO  ;  gateway,  450  note  1. 
"IitAdfl  Ak/Imm  :  Book  of  Qimci,  work  of  Al 

Istaktiri,  606  note  0. 
KlTOLO  :  last    Kuahdn    king,    7S  ;  ruler    of 

Yuttcbi,  144. 
KlU-CHK-LO  :  northern  (inrjjara  king«lotn  (\.d. 

620),  3  5  Chioefw  form  of  Qurjjnra,  46(3,489. 
KLAmios  Ptolkmaios  ;  of  Alexatulna,  637. 
Koa:  Krfl>ul  river,  rt37. 
KocnuAUVA  :  goddess  iu  Asival,  170. 
Kocuin  :  533. 
KODINAB :  toxj^-n,  temple  of  inabikitf  at,  182  and 

note. 
Kodbana:  to«m,*538. 
KoBAT ;  town,  638. 
KoKALUiR  :  MUor  settlement  at,  J36. 
KoL  :  Uiwn,  610  and  note  4,  620. 
KouiiKA ;  town,  538. 
KOLAMBAf  ATTANA :   probftbtj  modern   Qallon, 

183  Rot«. 
KolbApub  :  Eumirrapila'g  visit  to,  183. 
KoLiB  :  rebeUiiiw  of,  33!:'. 
KoiTDAL :  Gondal.  ol7. 
KoK KAK A :  northern   boundary  ©f  (a.o,  888), 

6note,  524,627,528,  534. 
KosvALLl  :  vUlai^e,  327. 
Koi'AB<:AON  :  the   residence  of  RAghoba  aft«'r 

the  treaty  of  Saibii,  410. 
KoFTOB  :  town  on  the  Nik',  535,  636. 
KoBi :  638.  • 
KOSAU  :  village,  128. 
.  KoBALAa :  469. 
KosMAB  iNDiiopxErBTBS  :  ahipman  and  monk, 
author  of  Topographia  Christiana  (530  -  550), 
647. 
KcTiKBA :  Arab    comnuuidur,  checks    Cliiiieae 

advance  (7l>»K  501. 
KOTtlUB:  Tillage,  126. 


KOTTKBA  :    t>oat«,  5^5. 

KoTWAIi :  city  police  inapoctor,  214. 
KozoLAKADAPKVis  :  IndtvSkythian  king.  5S(L 
KttASiiANrB:  r>37, 546. 

KRi6U!fA  :     father     of      Rtfsh^caktjtt     prir.  <•, 
Indra.  1*20.    Dakhan  BKitbtrakiit 
121,   12?.    Ak&Uvar»ba,  l)Mt    G'^ 
trakuta      k'xng      (888j.     12S.      .' 
Dakhan    K4iihtrakuta  king  (88S  -  '■ 
south  Gujarat  tuider  the  away  of  iri<    i- 
1L>S-J2!». 
Krisuxa  :  legendary  connwtion  with  r<» 
8-11;  inrarnation  of  Vitihna,    hia  iu^ 
Verivttl,  81  ;  claimed  by  the  ChodiMi 
tfacir   anrcitor,  13*J,  178  ;   builda  the    SMiOta- 
oatha  temple,  190  ;  claimed,  by  Uarjjarw  a> 
their  ancestor,  464. 
KBl9)I^A  111.  :  KislitntkuU  kiu^, 469. 
Kbishnadeva  :   cav^Jry  pcneial  of  s„i.n 
and  brother-in-law  of  Kninifrapa 
help*  Knmirapifla  to  seen Ve  the    i  ^M 

insults  Knm^rapala,  184. 
KkisHkaji  :  fobter  son  of  K4iitAji,  captaresi 

.fort  of  ChAmpintr  (1728).  ,3t,)S. 
Kri^iinabAja  :  raratnAra  king,  4  70. 
H8IIATRAPAS  :  dynasty  of  (B.C.  70,  A,x».  388 
the  name,  VO  and  note,  21  ;  noKhern  aod  «^ 
tern,  22  -  54,  65,  69;  dynunty  of ,  4€4. 
KsHATBlTiCa  :  463  note  2,"  465,  630,  531.  ■ 
K!iHEHAB.(jA:    C'h&vwU    king     (t>41 -R8U)  of 

Anahilavdija,  127  ijole  2,  154,  15f.. 
KsHKUARAJA  :  BOH  of  Uhinia  I.  Clianlokya  king 

of  Analiilavit.la,  lO'J,  170,  181. 
KbhbtbapAls  :  461. 
KTBSIA3  :  (B.C.  400),  533. 
KrpA :  sec  Kata. 

Efkuka  :  name  of  province,  3C  and  n«t«  7- 
KulAmuali  :  Quilon,  appartntly  01  the  2kli 
bAr  coast,  maritime  island.  U)<j  and  note  : 
KcLACHASDitA  :  (Tcncral   of  the   Malwa  kiji 

inva<k<!i  and  s&ci.a  Anahilttvtfrla  cit^ ,  163-1<>4. 
Kru  :  eoiuitry  of  .Sindh,  62'X 
•KcMJto.v:    temple    Ib,' repairc«l     by     GandU 
Urihaspati,  1SH\ 
KcMXRAt>Bvi :    Gupta  qoeca  (c»  36U  a.j>,),  £1 

nud  note  4. 
KumXraobpta  :  Gupta  kinp  (A. p.  339J,  i*. 
KiTMJtuAonPTA   1,  :  aixth    Gupta   king    (A.B. 
416-453}.  inscriptions,  coins,   CS,  67,  66-M, 
74,  78  note,  80. 
EtTHARAorPTA  II. :  Gnptaking,  74. 
KDMlRAFixA  :  local  chief,  17^  and  not«  I. 
KuadoAFiLA  :  Chaulukya  king  (1143- 1 174)^ 
156.170,176;    lu3     ancestry   179,    181; 
death  planned  bV  l-iddharnTja  ;  goes  rnto  e« 
his  wandering's  ;  cohin  is^ned    in  bis  name  ' 
Pratipaaimha  ;  i»  chosen  king,  182-1  h3  ;  re- 
wards his  friends  in  exile  ;  his  wars  with   the 
\i\ngfi  of  b&mbhnr,  MAUa,  the  Konkan,  and 
b'art^ghtra,  184  -"187;  traditions  regarding  his 
Se^odia  Rani,   188;  extent  of  his  kin^ilonr ; 
construction   of  the  temple  of  Soman  itliA  ; 
hii   vow    to    keep  apart    from    women  ao<l 
eschew  ilesli  and  wine,    189  ;  hi*  Jain  hetic- 
factious;  is    credited   with     bmlding    1444 
temples  J  scholars  at    hia  ooart,  190;    «llc8> 
104. 
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EtrulRAPiLACHASiTA. :   lifi)    of  Kum&rapdla 

in  i^aiiskrit,  119  uote  1,  170,  177  note  1,  173, 

183,  185.  I8<i. 
KtrMlBA.PXlAPRA.BA.SDrt A  :  lii*torv  of  Kiimi- 

rapAla  in  Sanskrit,  Ulftn^to  ],  173.  1S3,  191. 
KusiXr\pXt,k§vara  :  temple  of,  172. 
KdmAibs  :  5U0,     Bee  Khmi-rs. 
Kc  MimA  :  Rclna  of  Cbitor,  defeated  Hy  Mehmtid 

Kliilji  (14J3),  3(>1. 
KcsiBiiARs  :  potters,  '167, 
KiTMKAR  :  Konkan,  5tX3, 
KuMPDABHATTA.  J  grantor  in  the  KAti  grant, 

126. 
KvucDAOHASDRA. :     Dig&Ta1>&Ta     Jtdn   from 

Karn^taka,    his    reU^on»    diMonree    with 

Uovaauriand  defeat,  ISl. 
KrsKAKis  :  t-urat  Nagar  BrAlunsni,  5  note. 
KuKif:  king  of ,  present  at  the   tvayanifara  or 

cltoicc  marriogH  of  DuT^^abhadevi,  163. 
KiTBUKsnrrBA  :  holy  place,  161. 
KwBirs :  "W'J. 
KtrBrvDAKA :  invoatitore  festival  at,  130  and 

not*  3. 
Ku5a  :  son  of  Biina  of  the  Solar  race,  iuear- 

natiou  of  Vislmo,  1)9, 
KFrfA.sTiLAi.1 :  name  of  Dwirika,  8. 
Kt7shXn  :  4o6  not6  1 ;  dynasty,  -164 ;  warlike 

race,  5i4,  546. 
KuliKA :  diaoiple  of  Nakalisa,   foander  of  a 

branch  of  P&^upata  wshool,  si. 
KurA  :  an  attribute  meaning  prouiinent,  119. 
KuTU-UD-DiS':     Mughal   jrcneral   in    (iujarAt, 

captures  Mavafuagar  aud  auuexcsi  the  territory 

(1664),  283. 
KxTTB-tro-Dls  AibXk:  defeats  Karau  Vighela 

(121)7),  512. 
KrTB-rr»-i>i}f  Eibak  ;  DehU   «mpcror  (1104), 

229  ;  advnnci*  to  Kol,  519  and  !iote  4i. 
KtJTB-uu-Dis  SiiXh  :  king  of  Oujarilt,  dafeats 

Mehuiud  Khilji  of  M&lwa  (Uo.S),  362. 
Kvtcmdin  :  old  name  for  cujtivotors,  i. 
KcvARS :  princes,  215  note  2. 


Jjak-UH;  TomtnSija**  father,  74-76, 

Lahawab  :  Liihori  Bandar,  509. 

Lahttd  :  cksa  of  Hindus,  630. 

L.lxHA  :  HOB  of  riiula  king  of  Kachh,  slain  by 

Mularija,  160. 
Laksiiatakmmas:  469. 
Lakbuui  :  daughter  of  king  of  Che<U  married 

to  Jagattanga  son  of  Krishna,  130.   Vnungcr 

aiiter  of  Mabendm  m.'irrltHl  to  Kiga  R&jii,  1C3. 
Lakbuui  :  tuini>le  of^  4(ii>. 
Laebithi  ;  daughter  of  Bmghu,  4fil,  4G3. 
LAKiHAMiTHALA  :  Lakshmi's  settlement,  4E'2, 
liAlCIiiiA ;    founder  of    PiSupata  sect,  chief 

shrine  at  KAnlvana,  ?3,  84.     See  NakuUSft. 
LiilTADBTi :  wife  of  Va*tnpAla,  202. 
Lallita  :  the  Sifhi  of  Ohind  near  SwU,  468, 
Lamb  :  Mr.,  chief  of  the  English  factory  at 

Snrat ;  sends  Mulla  Fakhr-ud-dJTi  in  diagnise 

to  BbmbAy,  332  ;  hi*  guicide,  33^. 
Land  A85«88MBHT  :  under  Valabhi,  S2  and  83# 
Lasd  tax  :  under  Mnghals,  212, 


Lasja  BuniXo  :   Bhattl  prince,  son-in-law  o£ 

Siddhariljiv,  174  note  I. 
LXr  :    seat   of  a   Ouebcr   prince ;   tribe  ;    194 

note  1, 
LXk  Desh  :  South  Gujarift,  520,  524. 
Lahikk  :  the  prorinec  Lita,  7,  C3<J. 
Lakiivaii  :  language,  £16,  523, 
Labwi  :  ijcs  (Indian  Ocuan),    £10  j  lungoagc, 

524. 
Lassen  :  533,  633,  535. 
LXta  :  ancient  name  of  central  and   soatheru 

Ciiqarit,  5  note  1,  6,  7  and  note  5,  11(5,  1171 

Its  conqncHt  by  DdTitidurga,  122  ;  itn  chief 

deserted  Lavanaprau&d  and  joined  Sringhaua, 

199,465,467,468. 
LItab  :  465,  467. 
IjATTa  :  mme  as  Ratta,  7. 
Lattvlusa  :  original  city  of  the  Battna,  7. 
•Lattki  :  538. 
Laft  MiB :  Bed  tiea,  492. 
LatanaprasAda  ;  190,  1S7;  V,<gheU  chieftain 

(1-200-1233)  mini.iter  of  BWm   II.,  rules  at 

Auahilav4i.'a  in   hi»  sovereign's  name,   199; 

his   war   with   the  Dovktiri  YAdava  and  th6 

Mirwiir  chief  ;  his  abdieatioo  in  favuur  of 

his  son  Viradhavala,  193,  200,  206. 
LXtantapkasasa  :  sec  Lavanaprasu(da. 
LEOKSDAnr  obioik  :  of  fiomnith  idol,  521. 
Leo  ENDS  :  of  Gujaratt,  8  11;  uf  BhinmiTl,  401- 

463  ;  of  J4va,  497. 
Lbndas  Da  AaiA:  (a.d.  1497- 1. '530)  work  of 

Corrca,  a  Portugeuso  writer  (151-2  - 1550),  349. 
Lecke  :  (LaecadiveA?),  pirate  hanut8,  .546. 
Lewa  :  Oujarut  Kunhi  subdiviiiion,  4i  and  6. 
Lr :  certain  measure  of  distance,  79. 
LlOUCHitAVia  :  dynasty  of  the,  61  and  note  4,. 

63. 
LrPK-aAviNQ  :  Jain  seal  for,  193. 
Lii.XoxTi :  sister  of  SiniantaHimha  iuarrie<i  to 

BAji,  157. 
LiLiDETi:   qneen  of  Bhima  II.,  daaghter  of 

Chohiin  chief  Samanisimha^Id?. 
LiViTB :   of  the  country  under  Kumirapftla'« 

sway,  189  aud  note  1. 
LrMTBiKB  :  Mal&btfr  coast,  613 ;  Tiintl  country-, 

616. 
LiKOAU  :  worship  of  the,  521,  522. 
LiiTaXxTTiX.SANA  :  a  work  on  genders  compiled 

by  llemaohandia,  193.     . 
LiNOAS  :  461. 

LisoTiiALi :  nlisgo,  place  of  ^'iVj/fl*,  84  note. 
Local  cuiefs  ;  power  <if,  228. 
LODRA  :  gathering  of  Thdkors  at  (1^57)^  443, 
LodXrs  :  blacksmiths,  451. 
LoNiBABE  :  mouth  of  the  Indus,  538. 

LOeSE  TEUFLE  :  l'J3. 

LuitXba  :  Tillage,  engagement  of  the  MarAthia 
with  the  KplU  at,  33-*. 

LuwapAla:  Vastupila's  chief  supporter,  shrine. 
200  note  2, 

LdhXtXda  :  ^turbance  at,  crushed  by  Lieute- 
nant Alban,  441. 

Lrsi;  river,  638. 

LusiQA :  chief,  470.  • 
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MXCAHAPixA. ;  brother  uf  KarQO'a  luothor,  bia 
(Icatli,  172. 
MAnAsrAiiiJifi :  wife  of  LawjapraftddsH  198. 
MADANAVAKMUAif :  Cliiviuk'lu  king   uf  Maho- 

Itaka,  inodcru  Ma)lo1lt^   Ii'm   iuson]itioii  ;   hi» 

siirreiulLO'  to  Sidilh&niju ;  his  hospiialit^',  I'fi- 

17}>. 
MXdbATI:  )fjg«r  Driibnmn,  miniiitcrof  Kan^k- 

ilevn,  invtU«  Mubnmmiulan.t  into  Oujar&t ;   is 

Api>nint<.-cl  cinl  ulinistcr  of   Alaf  Kb4n,  20fi 

atitl  uoti-  2, 
UXi'iiJkriiXT   QATKwia  :    brnthor  of   PtlAji, 

takr«  BanKU  (1734)  fiom  Sber  Khin  B&bi 

tlie  (tovornor,  3'M. 
SJAi>HAVnX.T  1'eshwa  :  non  und  litioocMor  cf 

BAUji  l\«bwii   (l7t;2-177S).  SIW;    innrcbo* 

atl^HJUHt  Ki(4;lioha  and  dtfoat*  liiui  at  Dborap 

(176R),  400. 
Mai'Hvad»5a  :   connfcry  Mwveu  tl)«   OftOgM 

and  tbo  Yainnnft.  161,  4?8. 
Madi.va  3  Bocrod  pkcc  of  ibe  llahftmiudang, 

MXdrakas:  tribe,  64  and  nofe  8. 

Vauura  :  51G. 

Maga:  Brjihinang,  aun-worsliippiTH,  450. 

MA4!ADHA  :  Cnpta  mlu  in  (7lb  w'ntury),  73,  77. 

MauanlXl:  Bgvtit  of  Biipu  UiHkwiir,  a  puli* 

tii-ttl  rt'fu^fc-  at  AbmeiliVhiUl,  443. 
MaOAS:  »nn-wor8hiiip<'r«,  14-. 
IIXOUA  :  Sanskrit  poet,  45H  iKitc  1. 
Mao»IA  :  BiMhinaiiii,  4i;4,  4U6.     Seu  Ma$tii«> 
WaiiXbat     KhjLn:     tbirty-tblrd     viceroy     of 
lJujrtn<t   (HJ62-16fr*),  lJuppreiiDos  thcrvWlliou 
of  till-  Cbnn\\il    KoH«  hoiidctl  by  n  Belachi 
pi-rsonating  Dilra  bbikob  (1664),'2S3. 
MAii.dmiRATA  :  645. 
MahIpAji    hi.suiA ;    recelrcf  tho    town     of 

linjuch  from  the  EDgligh,  410. 
3IahXjAN8:  4iO. 

MAHAiaKBBiti-.  temple  of,  451,  471. 
MaiiXnaka:    OtijarAt   princvss,    tniurried  to  a 

Kanyakubja  king,  151. 
Maii AbXja  :  att{ibDl«  of  priustly  BrAbmani,  ^5. 
MabAkAjaohltaka  :  Jain  temple  at  Sidbpur, 

172. 
MAttisljaiiTRA  t    Boatbera    bonndary  of  VIra* 

ditavala'g  kingdoui,  SO). 
MahIvi'bA:  1»3. 
MaiiRKUra  :  Rija  of  Nadol,  holds  atcnt/imrara 

or  cboice-oiarriage  of  his  sisttr,  102,  1C3. 
Maiie.-<hwab  MauAdet  :  shriiui  of,  454. 
HAUXi^VARioHXkYA  ;  grantee   in  tho  Haddila 

copperplate,  138. 
MAui:  river.  ]24,  467,  613. 
Maui     KXktha  :    Colonel     Walker's     tribute 

system  introduced  in  (1808),  424. 
MiuiM  :  port,  207  note  1. 
MAliiKbRi  :  the  river  MAhi,  610. 
MaiiipXla  :    Chndisauii  niler  of  Kathiirida 
(917j,  liis  coins,  131*.      Brother  of   Kuni&rii- 
p4la,  181  ;  father  of  Ajaynp4bi,  Chaulukya 
king,  ia4.     King  of  (iiirjjara,  46G,  469. 
Maiii^Xladeta  :  MO  ISlaliipila.,. 
BlAiitrATitXH  RrrRXK:B<kiS4lheb,  180  note 2. 
IIauhCjd:    uf  Cihazni,    aoeks   Somanatlin  and 
attack*  Anabikvi'/n  and  other  places,   l(j4- 


168,  220, 49^,  510,  61S»  517,  622  and  aotk  1 
£23. 
Hahmcd   Bboasa  :    AhmixlXbA.d  kiw?  rtiS0^ 
1513),  if43 -250;  dcfc»t«  ai<  f 

lliililea    (1469);  iinprova^   tin  'i 

14^51 ),  24^-244  ;  be'--"  • ''  -   i^aklii*-' 

against  the  Suit  4  ij  aU-84&; 

his  expedition  agii  Z*niiodin_ 

of  tite  bill  fort  of   Bnrur  and    Ibe  wharf 
Dun    or     Dabinu ;    his   expedition    atraifi 
.Tnu&f^Hi.lh    (144>7)  and    raptxtre     of     Uirnl 
(1472),  245  ;  repairs  the   fort  of   JehXnpas4 
and  iiinkes   Jnn^ai.lh  biii  capital   under 
name    (if    Miutttfabsd,   245-246;    eaiKtriti^ 
against  ~indb  and  defeat  of   the   J&dcji* 
Kaebit :   taku^  tlu*  fort  i.if  Js^at  or    l>w4rt 
and  (li'xtroyit  the  idol  t^'Uiple^,  21t> ;  fnuniL-i 
city  of  Mfliniijil&bid  on  tliu  Vutrak  ;    aeoivB 
isni-ipiriKy  uf   tl>e  notiU*   (14.SO)    IkimW 
KbuiUwnnd  Kbin  ;  Gin   war  agaiiutt 
piiur  (MS2  -  list)  -,  CBiilures  P&v^i 
and  make*  Ch&mpincr  his  mpitAl 
name     of     Mubamnia(U)>i<L    ^7  ; 
Soniaiiitlia  (1400),    190;    pbwi«    his 
Miran    Maliaunnadndilkbiin     Faroki     on 
throne  of   Asir-BnrbAn]iwr    (loO«),   218; 
religious  coal ;   bis  death  \15\S),  24ii-SilX 

Maumtois  :  coin,  '£i'2  note  2. 

Maiioua  :  in  Bundclkhand,  178. 

MamomkdAN  :  writori,  546. 

Maurat  Dbsh  :  the  Mar&tba  conntry,  6S4. 

MXiiiBA  :.  519.     See  Mathiira. 

MXia  :  lltttn  river,  544. 

Maithilas  :  469. 

Maitraeab:  tribal  name  of  Mehra,  75  and 
note  6,  87-88;  identifii-d  with  Mhvn,  VH* 
136,141,  142  and  note  2. 

MAitreta  :  disciple  of  NakoMa,  f oundi>r  «f  k 
branch  of  Pdiupata  school,  84. 

MajrvXdi:  villikgo,  170. 

MajmcpXb*;  district  accountants,  2V2,  21> 
note  2. 

Ma  KARA:  fish,  tribal  badge  of  the  Mobn,  87» 
135. 

Makakxprta^a  :  chief  of  Mohn,  faia  finite 
with  Maynradhwja,  »^7  J  anceator  of  NUHr 
chiefs  of  Porbandar,  135. 

Makka  :  204. 

Maeeau:  SI4,  52a    BeoMakka. 

MakiiXn  :  a08,  511.  516. 

MaktXnXs:  same  as  Jhaflf^s,  HO. 

MalabXk  ;  port  of,  615,  629,  637. 

BIXxADCVA :  cbii-f  minister  of  Avjuuadev* 
and  Sirangadeva,  204. 

MXlava  :    tribe,  28  ;  kinudom  of,  64  j  ora,  61; 

124,  465,  467,  469.    Kue  Mdlwa. 
MXlatta  :  lake  at  Dbolka,  built  by  Siddli** 

rAja.  180  note  2. 
Maioou*  :  Sir  .lobn,  180  note  3  ;  0820^,  S9», 

Maleo  :  capo  of,  iJoutification  of.  539. 

Malkt  :  Mr.,  chief  of  the  Euglwh  at  Sutat,  402. 

Maleub  :  Mount,  633. 

MalhAbbAt:  son  of  Kbauderiv  G4ikwirp 
relires  on  a  iwnsion  to  Nii'iiid,  412  ;  lireaks 
out  in  rvbelUou  in  Kilbiivi.la  :  is  caplurwk 
)iy  BubAji  Appdjiaud  Vilbal  Doviji,  413- 
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STaluXrbXv  GiLiKwAu:  called  DiicU  SAheb, 
takes  i>n.rt  in  tbe  Mardtha  roiiBpiracy  at 
Baroda  (1857)  ;  eacnpt's  puiiLslimeiit,  i»  im- 
prisoned, succcwla  Khandurilv,  is  deposed 
(1875),  U2-ir6. 

MAi.HAitBjtv  rioLKAH :  BAjin'tv  Peslma's 
officer,  plunders  Diinta  and  Votlnagar  and 
e&aMii  triliute  from  PdliUJinir,  317  ;  dofeuis 
Diu  B<iliiiilur,  (^vernor  of  Maudu  and  cap- 
tnreH  Matidu,  3S'2. 

MaleiIkuIv  Kuuni  :  IMniijI  Oafikwdr'* 
(lojiuty  at  Aliinodibid,  colkcU  tribute  iu 
GiijarAt  Olii)),  323,  323, 

MiLi :  appiin.»TiU>  Mdlia  ia  north  K&thii-' 
v&da,  capliiri>  of,  506  atid  note  &  ;  i<<liind,  009. 

MjIua  ;  temple  at,  153  ;  Edja  of,  plnndcra 
Kachh  and  Sind,  422. 

MXiiIVa:  ideiititicd  with  MAlwa,  expediCioii 
ag:i»inst,  109.  4C7. 

MA.LIK  Bayazid  :  son  and  sncceasor  of  Miujiat 
Kliati,  Sultdu  of  MAlwa,  with  tho  title  of 
B/iz  Bab4»lur  (1560-  1570),  3(J9. 

Malikiia^  :  Niii)iitliauiiii  kiDjjr.  .>1'2,  513. 

Mauk  Kabik  :  Sultrfn  Finl^abIUl,  deptitea  2\X- 
ud-din  Barai  to  Bruat'h,  514. 

Malik  Kafuk:  Cionbay  slave,  ri»cs  in  Dyhli 
oni|H;ror'rt  favour,  ii  gent  to  subdno  the 
Dakliau,  205,  229, 

Malik  Mcuuis  Khiui:  niiniatcr  of  tjultdn 
Horihang  (l-tOo  - 1431),  35y. 

MAiiK  Mui/zuDDiN  :  conquiTs  Gajaruft  and 
pliiiKliTs  Kambn(>at,  516. 

Malik  Mukbil;  Gujardfc  governor,  230.         • 

Malik  ThguIn  :  captuin  of  frttbooters  (13i7), 
230-231. 

UiLis  ;  gardeners,  450, 

MAmxdya:  Mount,  633. 

MALiPrALi  :  tiiwn,  610. 

MXlkhed:  capital  uf  the  later  RiUhtcakiitas, 
120.  Hi'i-  MAnyakhota. 

MAlkhbt  :  M^^iikir,  614 ;  destroye<i  by  Tail- 
appft,  {.-bilukya  kinp  (J)72),  51!t. 

MallikAhjuka  ;  8il41»ira  kinjir  of  the  Ktin- 
kan  (lltiO),  i»  kilkd  in  battJo  by  Kumara- 
p&la'ti  general, 1S6  ;  his  (tone  LascriptionH,  IHG. 

Mallh  KhXk:  conimandmit  of  Mrfmlivkssniuea 
thu  titit?  of  K^dirsbiib  M^llwi  uod  makes 
ilindii  hi*  cnpital,  indifference  of  to  the 
orders  of  t-her  Shdb  Sor  ;  does  homage  to 
Shcr  ShAh  at  S&pangpur  (1542),  flieg  to 
(.iujariit  and  attacks  Mindu  with  Qujar4t 
forces;  the  defeat  of,  by  ontt  of  Sher  t-hih'g 
generals,  308,  369. 

Maitf.COU,«  :  tribe,  534. 

VAiyrs. :  2^1,  28  ;  Gupta  conquest  of,  67 1  con- 
quered by  (ioviwlftlll.  Rashtrakutji  king,  123, 
124-j  its  king  taken  prisoner  by  Siddharija,' 
170 ;  annesed  to  Cbaulukya  kingiloni  by 
SiddhaKija,  178  ;  it»  king  Ballila  defeated  by 
KumArapdla,  185  ;  its  king  cruaho<l  by  Vi»Ala- 
deira,  203  ;  inctifporatiou  of,  to  Gujarit  by 
Knltin  Bttbudur  of  Gujarat  (1526  - 1636),  in- 
vasion uf,  liy  tlie  emperor  HuraiSvnn  (1534), 
3G7-,  under  Slier  Shah  Sur  (1542  •  1645), 
SG8 ;  under  his  saccosor  Saliui  iiilmh  (1545  • 


1653),  bcpomes  iudopcndont  under  Shujiat 
i  u  1 554,  300 ,  51 0.     .'- 1<-  M  il  1  i  ba, 

Malwa >ultXk3:  (1400-1570),  366-371. 

MaMbAuo*  :  513,  544. 

MXmhal:  50^,609  note  3,  511.  See  Anahila- 
vrf<U. 

MAda  :  sec  Manna* 

MXnAji  :  brother  of  Fatchsingh  Qdlkw&r» 
assnuicB  tho  government  of  Diiroda,  410 ;  his 
death,  411. 

Majjaji  MohX»  :  Scnipati  of  RiiTjaShlhu,  3S9. 

MAN.tNKA:  early  RAshtrakfita  prince  j  E&bh- 
traklita  faiully,  120. 

MAkaicba:  city,  120.132. 

M  Anas  AS  :  associated  with  the  introduction  of 
sun-worship,  H?. 

MAsD  :  maritime  island,  509. 

Masdaoaica  :  identified  with  Mandanpvl,  541. 

Manqaoas  :  Sndra  class  of  sua-worsbippora, 
H2. 

Manuaooba;  546.  See  Mandangad. 

MAndal  :  village  near  Viraitigdm,  expedition 
ikgainst,  10!* ;  518,  520  and  note  2. 

MANDAI.A:  kingdom,  135, 

Makuali:  modem  Mdndat,  Mnlan&thadoT's 
temple  at,  ^Gl  and  note  2. 

MandaxikA  :  Cbudasama  ruler  of  Jnnilgadh, 
70. 

Mamdali-kaoara  :  temple  of  Hnlcivara  at, 
Itil  and  note  2. 

Mawd-vnoad  :  646. 

MASDAriKA:  gold  canopy,  won  from  Kdma  tho 
Chedi  king  andlprescnted  to  ^omaniltlia,  163. 

Mascasor  :  town  in  wcsteni  Mdlwa,  77 ;  inscrip- 
tion of  AmbU  Vami&n  at,  81 ;  dcfent  of  fc'nl- 
tin  Bahadur  of  GnjarAt  at  (1534),  367. 

Masdeumlo  :  traveller  (1623),  224  note  2;  at 
AhmedAbdd  ( 1G38) ,  270  note  2: 

MAnds  :  identifif<l  with  Men,  140  and  note  6» 
142  and  note  2.  508. 

MXuDU:  expedition  against  (1394)  233,  (14l9> 
237  ;  hill  fort,  description  of,  3C2  -  356  ;  is  mado 
capital  of  .MAlwa  by  ^"ultin  TToshang,  358  j 
bcsic^rwl  bv  Ahnitxl  hh.lh  of  Gujariit  (1418  - 
H22),  359  ;*eaptim.'d  by  Mthtiiiid  II. of  Milwa 
awl  MuxalTar  of  Ouiari^t  (15111) ;  besieged  by 
f^ultiin  Bahidur  of  Gujarit  (1520),  367  j 
local  MiHahnau  chiefs  attoiiipt  to  ustablisk 
at  (153<j -15^12),  Mallu  Khdn  tiw  h'ulti^n  of» 
3(>8 ;  captured  by  Akbar's  general  Pir 
MuhaHima<l  (IfittO)  J  retaken,  by -tult  An  Bila 
BahAdur  (15«I) ;  ro-caplnred  by  Akhar'a 
general  AbduUali  Khrfn  Uzbak  (1562) ;  visited 
by  Akbar  11663)-,  309 ;  Mughal  province 
(1570-  1720)  370,  371  ;  i«  given  to  Muwiflar 
III.  of  GujarAt  by  Akbar,  371  ;  described 
by  Abul Fail  (1590)*  Farisbtiih (1010),  erapiror 
Jeh4npr(]0]7)  ;thc  Bi-vcR-nd  Edward  Terry 
(1617)  371-361;  besieged  by  KbAn  JehAn 
Lodi,  381  ;  cttptunxl  by  Udaji  Pavrfr  (1696> 
and  emperor  BabAdur  !*hrfb  (1708) ;  Asaph 
•Tab  Kiz4m-nl-Mulk,  governor  (1717-1721)5 
lUja  Girdhar  Bahiiinr,  governor  (1722- 
1724)  J  defeated  by  Chimnrtji  I'andit  and 
UdAji  PavArj  BtfjirAv  Fcshwa,  governor  of 
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(1734)  (  1110111(11x1  ill  ihe  PavAr  territory ; 
Minirtxrt,  niotliofif  lUmcliandrA  I'ftvir,  takea 
ithdtcr  in  (1M0:>),  382;  uudor  the  Mar&tluU, 
(17-20 -ISL'O),  382. 
AjAxaALArimi :  utubUaliniciit  of  a  ces*  at, 
170. 

LXOALArrut :  identified  with  Pun,  108. 
lnoalarXjA:  OujaritClialtikva  ruler  (693- 
7.11),  56;  hi«  plaU.s,  108-109  ;  at  Nftvgiri.liy. 

MAVllALJlKABAIliVA  :    5l>.      bee  M Iillgli1ur4j &. 

MANOALiiA:  ChE^lukya  kiii^  (GOO),  114, 

MlxOROU  :  Volrfri  betolvinc  cultivator**  iottlo- 
ment  at,,  113  not«  3;  ritlagv,  ^iiiiha  crk 
mentioncid  in  an  inaoription  at,  176.  boo 
Uangilaimra. 

Manu;ilok  :  537. 

Hanoqvl  :  port,  burned  by  tbe  FortngaeM 
(1532),  347. 

MlffKiR:  6U,  518,  619.     Soc  MAlkhet. 

Ma50ki>  DkSoI'Za  :  same  aa  Einanuel  Doi^'oaza, 
captain  of  the  flcit  of  Diu,  34!!.  350,  351. 

MlNPca;  idcntificfttion  of,  644. 

MinaA:  taken  by  Diintfji,  324. 

MA.NBTRA  :  iu  Central  ^ind,  invaded  by  Mabmiid 
of  Qhazui,  107. 

Mi.N8iTBAH  :  50t),  507,  iill,  5?5.     @eo  Maniara, 

MXntuata  :  BiliiWa  town,  534. 
.  MantrasIstbis  :  profluienl  in  cLarrai,  161. 

MamtBU  :  agents  :  209. 

MIktakhcta  :  in<xlem  M&lkbed,  120  j  capital 
of  Dakban  R&shtraktiUs,  12^,  13U,  519.  Seo 
Milkhot. 

MiKlilRTA  :  king  of  put  Mdlwa,  nibtnits  to 
Oovind  III.,  123. 

MABisTUALi :  Mirwir,  470. 

MabAthAs  :  tlioir  ascundaiicv  in  Oujorit  (1700- 
1802).  2-27  ;  raids  on  Sur»t  (IGO-l),  284  ";  (109!)), 
291  ;  tbreoU-n  Surat  (J700),  202  j  tnter  Gujarit 
undor  Dhaniji  Jidhav  (1705).  2«3  ;  plunder 
MiJmdlia,  L>ntor  Abintdibid  and  levy  tribute 
(1707h  295,  290  ;  def«>aU-d  at  Ankloshvar 
(1711),  297  i  plunder  tbo  treasure  encortcd  by 
Muhaminad  Tabrizi  (171.1),  38^  j  yearly  .raid* 
into  Gujarit.  297  ;  IxiiioK*-  Vadnagar  (1725). 
307  ;  quarrels  between  tbeir  leaders  D&iu&ji 
and  K4nt4ji ;  undi-r  Dimiji  expel  tVie 
ViramgAm  Ka-tb^tis  ;  undcT  Kangoji  are  de- 
feated at  Dbelka  by  lUtaUMngb,  31ti,  317; 
defeat  Bugbam  All  |j^)Venior  of  Fumt,  305  j 
defeated  by  KbAnahawl  at  Sijitra  and  Kapad- 
vanj  (1725),  307  ;  compel  Alubiirl/.-ul  ninlk 
to  confirm  bis  pnMkceftsor's  gr»nti  in  tbeir 
&Toar  (172fi),  307 ;  make  term*  witb  the 
vjceroj-  of  OuiarJit,  314;  driven  out  of 
Baroda  (1732),  394  -.  defeat  Sber  Kbin  BAbi 
and  capture  BariKla  (1734).  314-315;  cap- 
ture Kapadvanj  (1736),  3l7;  expelled  from 
Vlrmmgftm  fort;  call  in  tbo  aid  of  Moniin 
Kh4n  ;  take  Viranjgiim,  32.S-324  ;  take  Petlrfd, 
327  ;  engagement*  witb  Momlu  Kbi'm,  340, 
341,  .342;  their  arrangements  in  Alinied- 
ib&d  (1758)  ;  strike  coin*  of  tbeir  own  at  tbo 
Ahmeuib&d  mint,  312;  levy  tribuCe  in  Umeta, 
B&liHinor,  Iiiiuav4<Iat  ViAalnagnr,  and  Pdlan- 
ptir  (1758),  343  ;  tbnir  supremacy  in  GujarAt 
(1760.1619),    845,   S86;   help    tbo  BAo    of 


Kacbb  In  an  czpadition  atTLinfft  TIiaKjv  \u  Simf 

(176'),39a;  jomin  ft], 

liah    (17^0)  ;     driven    1 

Aukltvlivar,  Hknaot,   and  Aiu^-^l  U.    tUr  Lin:- 

liih   (J 780),  40!S ;  close    of  their*  eupniuaci 

(1819).  42S.429, 
Mahco  Polo  :  Italian  traveller  (l.'*00),  501 .  .'lOI, 
Maucls  ArKKtirs  AsTOjnjfCS:  (ItJl-ldof,  637. 
Miuixos  :  of  T>re,  637. 
MAIIKIA508  :  Reographcr  (b.O.  400).  54<;. 
MAjtoiijE :  tribe,  fi34. 
Marriaoes:   :87atfd  not*  1. 
31  .(Rr  :  Bucient  nama  of  MAnrij'.  36  and  uou^  4, 

4t!6,  468. 
MXrwAd  r   Mdirwir,   expedition  sgoitut,    109, 

467. 
MAbwXr:  king  of,  present  with  Oralinntm   m 

i&  battle    with  Mubirija.    IGO ; 

attack   Lavinaprasid  and   are  dcf. 

200  :  disturbance  in  (1692),  2Sft,  4G1,  .i,J2. 
Ma<<AXW.(]>a  :  l.K-al  name,  20S  nr.te  3. 
Mastdi  :  4G9,  49H.     ^'ee  AI  Masudi. 
Mamjlipatam  ;  494. 
Matab  :  blluka  of  the  Kaira  distract,  122  ...  . 

note  3. 
Matabxm  r  in  the  ialand  of  Ja^-a,  489, 
MiTAB  Mahcdha  :  made  orer  to  the  Ku«l 

by  R^oji,  Banida  minisiter,  in  payment 

aubaidiary  force  at  Baroda  (1803).  414. 
MiTAS :  goddesaea,  461. 
Matmos:  tribe,  534. 
Mathba  ;  modern  Matbara,  519. 
MATHtruA  :  king  nf,  present  at  the  rraj/a 

cr    cboieo-n>arriagt<    of  Dnrlabbadevi,    163; 

Prince  Murdd  cuiiflm>d  in  (1858),  2!^2.  533, 
IIatias  :  with  Mownoa  march  agaiiiot   Broach, 

and  murder  tbo  governor  (109lj ;  tlieir  defeat 

and  slatigbter,  288. 
Matri  :  122.     Se«  M&tar. 
Hacks  :  northern  Kabatrafia  king  (n.0.70),  23. 
IdAriTA:    Purilnik  name  for  thu  Udnai,   HI 

note  2,  143. 
M.ACBYA  :  cbiofs,  later  (600),  15  ;  mli; 

of  the  Konkan,  107  ;  kingdom  idr- 

Maurya*    of  Chitor.   lOy;    of  Ch,i..r, 

empire  (d.c.I^O),  535. 
Mavtha  :  jM-acock,  aymlwl  of  the  GuptA>,  ISl. 

MAYtmAPHTAJA  :    135. 

MAYCBKnANDi:  aee  Morkluind. 

McOkikdlb  :  Ht^  63^,  543. 

Mbua  :  ace  Meva. 

MkdAM  Rli :  eommander-in-chi>f  of  Mchmud 
II.  of  Mrilwa  (1512  -  IftSOJ^  »nppr(>.<me5  the 
revolt  of  MabiF.z  Khttn  -.  defeats  the  combina- 
tion of  Mu7..4(far  II.  of  Oujanlt  and  hikandar 
SbAb  of  Debli  ;  attempts  of  Mehmud  II.  of 
Jil41wa  for  the  aaaaBBituitiott  of  ;  expalsion  of, 
with  terrible  slaughter  by  joint  forces  uf 
Mehnrud  II.  and  SaltAn  Mnciffarof  Gujarit  ; 
Bupi)orted  bj  lUna  8ang»  of  Chitor,  3^  - 
367 

MsDBe:140;  B<lwirij  pimtesi  517.  t-'M 
Mchra, 

Mbm  ;  140  ;  Minda,  508.  511.     Sec  Mers. 

Mbdvs  HvDA.srBs :  Virgil's  phrase  fur  Iho 
Jhclum,  144. 


MfiGALUE  :  tlie  MekaTaa,  532,  533. 

MjtoARi  :  tribe,  534. 

Mkoasthisih  :  ainbasswlor  of  Scloukos  Kika- 
tor,  hi*  account  of  India,  532,  533,  534,  535, 
5-Ml,  637. 

MKituiru  H.  :  (1512-  IMO),  son  and  aucccssor 
of  NAsir-ud-din  nf  Maiuln  ;  revolt  of  hid 
poiuuittiulaut  Iiluhafiz  Kli.-ln  crushed  by  his 
Uajpnt  cominwidor-iii-chii'f  Mcdani  [{M  j  com- 
bination  bv  Muitiffai'  11,  (1511-lOi;ft)  of 
Onjarirt  aiid  Sikaiidar  Shlh  af  U<>bli  (1488- 
1560)  baiHoil  by  Medoni  Rili ;  thu  attempt 
of,  to  crush  the  power  of  Wtdani  ll&i;  siege 
of  Mindu  by  Sultdn  MuK^'iffar  uf  Gujarat 
{1511  -  1626)  ;  massacre  of  Knjputs  j  capture 
of  M&ndu,  defeat  atid  capture  of,  by  RAna 
Siinpi  (if  Cliitor  ;  incurs  the  wrath  ofBfthidur 
Shah  of  (tujarit  by  giviog  protection  to 
Ohitiid  Kh&n  and  Ra7.t-ul-rnulk  ;  invasion  and 
captare  of  JUi^ndu  by  Bahiidur  MiAh  of 
Guiorflt ;  surrender  and  death  of,  S66-3G7* 

JIxnMtii>II.  :  (152()). 

MeujutdAdad  :  town  in  Gujardt,  219  note  3. 

MEUMfD  ivHJiN  :  sou  aiid  minister  nf  Sultdn 
Hoahang  of  Milwa  tU05  -  1434),  359. 

Mbumcd  Kminrt :  l»ecome3  Sultiii  of  M^lwa 
(1-136);  his  victory  over  Kina  Kumbha  of 
(.'hitor  (1143);  build*  his  tower  of  victory  ; 
is  defeated  by  Kutb-nd-din  Shiih  of  Clujnrilt 
(14j3)  ;  nnikes  his  son  Gliiiis-ud-<lin  minister  ; 
his  dealli  ( 1 1«9),  3(12. 

HxiiK  :  northern  tribal  name,  S7  ;  Ritiduisiiig 
of,  87. 
•  MBHuiir :  the  IhduR,  SIO. 

MnirxAB.?  :  sweepers,  461. 

Mekoxo  :  river,  504, 

Melizeioara  :  probably  Janjira,  636,  510,  lAH. ' 

Mknanuer  :  Baktriun  king  of  India,  IK,  IV. 

Menanpkos  :  (n.D,  110)  eonque»t»  of,  636,  541, 
543. 

Mkndaw  :  town  in  Java,  490. 

MkvdAnO  :  town,  bailt  by  Hhmvijtva  ^avelft- 
ebila,  489. 

Mros:  Mudalm&n,  identified  with  Mers,  140  and 
note  8. 

MBHiE  :  542. 

Weks:  gnn-wor»liippinj?  foreigners  (170-900), 
passed  throngh  i'unjAb,  Sindh,  und  north 
Oujivrit  into  Kithi4v4da  and  ruled  there 
(77U) ;  allied  to  .Iethv4s  and  JhiilAs,  descend- 
ants of  HiJijas,  136- 147- 

Mkbtua  :  diit.rlct,  conferred  upon  Durgddis  by 
the  emperor  Aurithgtih  (K^SJ),  2&0. 

^KntTTUNOA  :  author  of  PrabandhactilntAmftni, 
161.152,155,158,190. 

Mrss  :  tribe,  534. 

Mktbora  :  modern  Mathura,  533. 

Mevab  :  name  of  tribe,  3S. 

MbwXd  :  origin  of  the  nAme,  3.1 ;  Kumirapila's 
conquests  extend  to,  188  j  cliief  of,  subdued 
by  Visdlaileva,  203. 

MeWak  :  632.  538.     See  Mewad. 

HxvDS :  142. 

MhkhtIda  :  Mlier  settlement  at,  136. 

Maowr  Colonel  Pratt,  Capt^n  Fagan,  and 
Captain  Harris  unirdored  at,  (1^57)  i  Colonel 
Darnml,  Itesidont,  e.\peUed  from,  438. 


Migration  :  from  India  to  Indo-Cbtni,  traces 
of,  4»y, 

^JiiHRa:  king  of  KitJiiAvida  Mehrs;  his  in- 
roads against  Dhruva  II,,  127;  tribe,  130-J4.7, 
or  Gur  jjini  conquest  of  Valabhi  <4'J0),483,490. 

MiHiBAOAS  ;  142  and  note  5. 

MiniBAEULA  ;  king  of  the  VVbite  Htiuas  (503  • 
5.')Uj,  72,  74,  7'},  7(5)  14*2  and  note  2;  son  of 
TorainAno  (500-510),  14(i,  466,  49G,  497. 

MlHiRGCLLA  :  Indian  emperor  of  the  White 
Ili^nas,  143. 

MiLiZECrYnis:  modem  Junjira,  *540.  Pee 
Melizeigara. 

MiSES  :  of  gold  and  silver  in  Oujar-tt,  528. 

MrwHAJ-trs-SfiRiJ  ;  J05  note  4. 

MiHNAOARA  :  ancient  Greek  capital,  15  note  3, 
6,38,  640,  613,  644. 

MiNS  :   identiGed  with  Mers,  140. 

MiKXT-i-.\nMADi  :  205;  the  autlior  of,  sup- 
presses the  riots  at  Ahnicdiibdd  and  is  reward- 
ed witb  the  title  of  Hassan  Muliammiid  Kb4n 
(1730),  310;  superintendent  of  custouis,  328, 
337, 

MihAT-r-StKANBAnr :  Mosulmin  bistory  of 
GnjarAt  (1636),  348,  613, 

31 1 R  Fakhhud-diN  :  obtains  the  governorship 
of  Jiiuigijh  from  the  viceroy  Abhoysingh 
(1730),  311. 

JIlRKHAND  :    168. 

MiR  MCHAMUAD  Utir  :  taimster  of  Aeam 
Khiin,  viceroy  of  OnjarAt  (1<)35- 1642),  298. 

MiRZA  Anz  Kqkaltash  :  Mugluil  viceroy, 
212. 

MiRZA  laA  TA-RKhIx:  governor  of  Pontb, 
afterwards  twenty-fourth  Mnglial  viceroy  o£ 
OujarAt  (t642-  Hm),  212,  279. 

MjsXar  MniALUiL :  -Arab  traveller  and 
writer,  510  note  1,  51 G,  517  note  1. 

MiTiiAMcoT  :  town,  538. 

MivAsALLAUEVi  :  dacghter  of  Jayakeii,  king 
of  the  Kurnrftak,  qneen  of  Kurna  and  mother 
of  Siddbariija  Jayai<im1ia  ;  her  regency  ;  her 
pUgrimage  U*  Somanfitlin  ;  remits  pilgrim  tai, 
170-172. 

MoChis  :  shocm.akt^w,  4.51. 

ModAba  :  town,  capture  of  (1414),  236. 

MODH  Vasahisa.  :  Jain  monastery  at  Dims- 
dhuka,  191. 

MoDOOALiNGA :  the  Calingas,  532,  533. 

Mopoqovlla:  prolwbly  Mudhol,  541. 

HJoDVSA  :  modem  Mn<hira,  637. 

MokbbrAji  :  Gobil  chief  of  Firam  (1347),.  87 
note,  230. 

MoLiwD^  :  Indian  tribe,  633. 

Mouiir  KniK  I, ;  is  appointed  governor  of 
Hurat  by  Niz^m-ul-Mulk  (1722),  303  ;  is  made 
governor  of  Camltay  by  Abbeysingh  (1780), 
311,  313,  315,  316  ;  schemes  independence  at 
Cambay.  (1736),  317  ;  is  appointed  fifty-foorth 
viceroy  of  Gnjoraft  (1737) ;  assumes  the  title 
Najani-ud-ilanh^  Momin  KbiVn  Bnhddur  FinliK 
Jong  J  asks  Jawi^  Mard  Klinfn  lUkbi  to  Lelp 
him  ;  bis  disastrous  alliance  with  the  Mar&' 
thils  which  gives  a  final  blow  to  Mughal 
power  in  Gujaraft,  318  ;  receives  secret  in- 
structions to  disregard  the  appointment  of 
Abheysingh  fifty-fifth  viceroy  and  to  drive 
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hia  HrfthixU  I'rum  <;ujiir»»t,  Silt;  captures 
Abtne<lAl>(iil  ("T^S)  ;  U  iniiH>itite«l  fift,v-&ixth 
viceroy  ( 17<I>*  - 1743),  8'2U  ;  is  honoured  with 
n  tUl"?  lUiil  fires*  liy  tho  i-niperiir  f>f  Delili 
(1741!),  '^'2r, ;  hi*  (U-ivth  (17 IH)  ;  hi*  wife  gueks 
pnitiftiiiii  of  Uiinijoji,  W2i't. 

AIoMiB  KnAN  IL  :  son  of  Monilii  Kh&\\  1, 207. 
i8  conrtruii-d  an  giiViTniir  <if  Camhuy  (1748), 
330,  H31  ;  nt  his  rcqia^st  Caiiilxiy  it-  includiil 
in  Pp3hwu*9  slmre  U7olJ,  'Mi  ;  U  ctunjiiUid 
by  RiM;l»uiiAtlirav  In  pay  nn  rtiiiiiiivl  triliult;  of 
Us.  10,000,  337,  2W;  takes  Coglm.  iitUrkii 
Jatuhiuiar  and  Wsictfua  fiorijml  (i7q5j,  339; 
capttiri'is  AhmeiUhad  (1756),  330  j  receive* 
•compllmonts  and  a  *W(.>rd  from  thu  finpiTt.r  of 
Dehli,  3(0  J  bi'biL'gud  in  AhmtidAbild,  recc-ivM 
help  from  tho  Uija  of  Idar ;  SlUkh  Nur's 
attempt  to  niftko  peace  betwci'u  Mnitiin  Khlu 
nud  tliu  Pcahwa  fails  ;  AhiuedaMd  and  Gogha 
•urrcndcr»3d  trj  thn  l\>»hwii  (ITS''),  341,  342; 
flpnresMS  and  extorts  monoy  from  his  own 
foUowerii,  342  ;  contracts  rri«ind«hip  with  tlie 
Eiit^Iixh  and  vixitM  VwniA  (17^9),  313,  3t4  ; 
receives  ingtrnction*  froui  Dchli  to  jiiin  in 
driving  tho  Mar  .UiAs  out  uf  Gujarat ;  is 
defeated  (17(> I),  345. 

MoMirAs  :  revolt  of  (KiOl),  288. 

AfoS'jKDEB  :  Muiidtt  of  >in^'hhuii),  533. 

XoKOOLOSSOH  :  iniKUri)  Mangrul,  CSS. 

MorHia  ;  river  M^hi,  539. 

HoUBi :  copperjdttte  of  JuikAdc\ii  at,  81,  87  j 
earliest  M^at  of  Jcthv:i8,  136  ;  i^rant  of  Jiiika- 
dcva  at,  139. 

^loRKKANDA  ;  Capital  of  Uic  country  ruled  by 
Gavinda,  sou  of  Dhruva,  It&shtrakt^^i  ^^St 
123. 

MoRO  Trival  :  SbivAJi'*  p^cncral,  captnrcs  the 
fort  of  !-dlor  in  llagUn  (1672),  387, 

MoRTJNt :  tril)e,  53-1. 

MosTYS  :  Mr.,  rcsidcut  envoy  in  Poena  (1777), 
407. 

UoTTAEA  :  Brdhmau  settlement  of,  127. 

^orsOFALLX :  |[troviiiionally  identifliid  with 
Karvir,  642. 

MorzA:  modern  Mnsa,  543,  G4&.  ' 

JtfozATVAB  :  invades  ^ouianatha,  100. 

JUi7A7J:a.H  :  son  of  Auranifrzib  ami  coramantlcr 
of  the  Muphul  iirmy  sent  tiffKinul  Shivrfjt,  3M7. 

lduAZ7.\]l  Siiin  :  Prince  Muluimma*!,  2t>G,  2U7. 
Soo  liihAdTir  Shth  of  Dihli, 

MttbXkAK  Khuji  :  emi)eror,  229. 

MtJuXRU-i'L-MuLK  :  3»4.  306,  307,  30?,  309, 
310,  311,     l-ee  ^arbulftiid  Khiin. 

MUTTitttiB  KitiLir :  son  of  M'>iiim  Khiin,  schemes 
of  JEUmgojt  for  tho  assassiiiatioii  of  ;  unites  hia 
forces  wiUj  FidA-«d-din  Khin,  defcatu  liHU^foji 
and  ohtainn  Borsad  and  Virampiim  from  him, 
32(5 ;  fifty -Reveuth  viceroy  (1743-1744),  ap- 
points Jawilu  Manl  KliAn  his  deputy  ;  the 
house  of,  bi"»ieged  by  Jftwdn  Mard  Kbitn  ;  hia 
ascftpCi  joins  Eangoji  and  retires  to  Cambay, 
827. 

IfTTOHATBA :  brother  nf  "BDiuivX,  lends  foi 
expedition  to  Debnl,  506. 

UrOHA.La  :  tbu  a<lminiatratiun  of,  in  GnjaniK, 
(1573-  17G0),  221  -227  ;  omperors  m  QujarAt 


{1573.17fi0),    207.  846,   si    .'ifjl 

1720).  370-392. 
McliXvi/:  K»|£^: '"niandnutof  Meli 

of  AUlwii  i  1  Uu;  revolt  iif,  I 

♦d  liy  Modii  ,i;. 

MuiiAMMAP  ;  prfplttt,  hi*  rra,  t^Ol. 
Mciiaumjlp  :    nm   of   VatI,  sailn   a|{i 

Mid*  of  Hind  ai  '  Midi,  50< 

I  Ml'hammad  :  um  "■<j6, 

MbilAMUAU  IV.:   ;■,,.,,  ...:.;     i.-i:  h 

an  ambaasotV'r  from,  laJids  a 
McuAkmad  AizAH  Sain  : 

roy  trf  Gujarjlt  (1703-1706),  'Z^ii. 
Mt'MAUHAP   Auifi :    ^xicm    Abu 

levubr  and  iiuppriiucs  tbo  riot  at  Alii 

(1681),  28G-287. 
MuHAMMAn  Amx   Eiiis  :  Uniodut-i 

thtrtv-sijOli  viceroy  of  GujarAt  (ICT 

'.>1<6." 
MncAHMAD      Baidlol      Eniv     ^ni 

Mii^'hnl  ^enend,  captures  Idor  (I679>j 
MniAUMAD  BiDAK  Bakht:  forty-find 

of  (iujardt  (170ii-6),  2t»4-2{)6. 

McitAlJMAtk  GllORt  ;  raid  of,  ilitu  GuJ4 
noti' 4,  512;  b'altjin  Obiixui  Klidxi, 
succesHor  of  Sult.'Ui  lloidiatk)^  u{  M&lwi 
143(>),  ^Kiisoned  by  Mebmnd,  sou  0( 
Mu^biu,  359-300. 
MuBAMMAti  KAsiK:  (71-).  45$  ui:>te  1, 
MuHAVMAu  SiiXu  I. :    (1403-1404;, 

Uot^   I. 

MriiAitH  AO    Snin    11. :    Raualuin 

emperor   of    Debli    (1721 -1743),    2J 

m'udH    MubAriK-ul-Mulk  ii^tini>t  Hits 

and  the   Hnruthds,    ZW  ;   his   lUatb 

332. 
•  McitAMUAD  TcoutAK  :  Fnlttfh  (las 

230,  231  ;  at  Ag&wid,  513  ;  ({Uilla  the  Ion 

lion  at  Broach   and   Cambav,    Zil4.    !iV' 

Gondal  (1340),  ol7  j  pur>ue«'T;i{;bi.  & 
MciiAUMAD   TfgulakIX.:     cmptTor 

13U3),  232. 
Mukakkao  L7yi :  195  unto  4. 
UnuAlMUB  ;  Becri'tary,  214, 
Mdhtasib  ;  city  censor,  21-k  ^^ 

Jlnz-uu-DlK  :  Uujar.'tt  jrovertJor  (134?^ 
Mciz  tro-Dis  BaiirIm  SiiXh  :  b'ulKln 

(1194-1205),  def.iit/ed  by  \' iratllu^valf*, 
MCKADPAH  :  -12.     See  PtttiL 
McKHTiift   KnAs :    tbirtv-sevcnth    tw 

Gujardt  (l{)83-^4),  2S7. 
MoETiAa :     crown    donwiiu    officers,   i 

not*  2. 
MUI.AKA':   son   of   Fnbajipi,  makes    gi 

Boman&tba  ;  is   mentioned  iu  the   iui 

at  Mangrol,  176. 
Mui^KQiRi  :  land-raiding  gysU.'m  in  Ki 

nndcT  the  Mughals  and  MorAthAs,  -117 

rulci,  4]f',  421. 
MijlanXtuadsta  :  bcuplu  of,  at  Mand 

and  note  2,  • 

McLAuijA  :  Solanki  king,  131,  130,  1 

470.     !^et<  MulurAja,  ChauTukyo  king; 
MttlakXjA:  Cliaulukya  kini;  (961 -9S 

descent  ond  birth  ;  kill«  his  matiTni 

and  tucend*  tLc  CIiAvodi  throue }  hia  fi] 
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Bfitaftpft ;  Vi»  war  with  Oralijiripii,  ruler  of 
Soratli  i  m^tttU  hi.t  son  ainl  rL-tiri^  :  build • 
temples  at  AnahilavAi.Iu  and  Siddliapiir ; 
Rfftnti  villa(:^L'!!  to  BrAlnoans,  i;jl,  130,  163, 
ioC-]C-',  JM,  463,  17"). 
Mui.A.iiAJA  ;    hv\t    apparent    of   Bhima    L  oi 

AnaliUavii.Ia,  biit  mystoriouB  death,  IfSL 
MuLABiJA  II, :  CliAulukjaking  (1177-1179), 
snccci'tU  bis  fatUer  Aju^^apafla  ;  dtap-t^rses  the 
Tnrtuliku  artnv,   (lefej,t.s    Mubauainad  Gbori, 
UI6,  512. 

MtTLA^viMi :  temple  of,  at  AnahilavAiJa,  161. 

&Im.ATASATiKi. :  Jain  tumpW  at  Anabilavi^ 
im,  161, 

MuLE^TABA  :  teinplo  at  Mamloliuagara,  101, 

MuliyXsar  :  Ksliatrapa  iiweription  at,  43. 

MuLLA  MuQAKKAD  Ali  :  UmiUt-tit-bijiif  or 
chief  of  Dierchanti,  raiwa  a  dist^irbance  at 
Surat  (1729),  fixei  his  hoad-qnnrkrs  at  Perim, 
and  iiftorwiirdu  at  Allu a  on  tha  Tipti,  309  j 
tullds  the  fort  of  Athva  (IT.W),  310  t  lirivea 
Sohrib  Khin,  goviTDor,  ont  of  Surat  (1732) ; 
kept  in  eontineint'iit  by  Teghb^  Khan,  gover- 
nor of  Knrat,  513  ;  in  correspond^niie  with 
the  NiiAin  ;  letters  from  the  NizAm  to  Teghbejr 
Kiiau  for  the  rtlcase  of  ;  th^  B8iaMiii«ticni  of 
(1734),  515. 

Mdllkb:  51L',  543L 

MfltIw  :  capital  of  Htina  dyiuuity,  143,  459, 
509,  61?,  628,  645. 

MpnA:  lake  at  Virampim,  180. 

U0NDAKB<VARA  :  hid.v  place,  170, 

UCNJA  :  king  of  Mitlvra,  (kprives  Chimu^da 
of  hi/i  marks  of  royalty,  162. 

McMjitA  :  roini«ttTof  i^raa,  ChauJukya  king, 
170,  171,  172. 

Mi7RXr>  BAKit)«ti :  Prince  Muhammad,  twenty- 
niiitli  viuepjy  of  Oujardt  (1S54  -  16C7)  ;  sur- 
render of  Kdnji  Cbimvalia  KnW  ;  proclaima 
himself  emperor  of  Gujanit  {lfi'i7);  hi«  trannfer 
to  tho  viceroyalty  of  Burir  thrt^)ugh  DiT& 
Shikoh ;  collects  an  army  and  arranges  to  meet 
Ilia  brother  Aurangzib  -,  Hghts  a  battle  irith 
Afab&r&ja  Jaavuntsiiig  and  EdsatakMn,  rir«- 
roysof  H&lwaand  UnjurUt  (1058) ;  AnrangziU 
ftnd  MtuiA  enter  Ujjiiin,  mrat  BAnL  irhikoh 
•t  DhoJpnr  and  defeat  him ;  confined  by 
Aura»giil>at  Matlmra  ('6ri8),  ^81-282. 

MiTBOJ-rzzAnlB  :  'Meadows  of  Gold,'  work 
of  Al  Masudi,  606  note  8. 

Mohukda  :  tribe,  64  and  note  6^ 

MuBA  BIN  IsaiK  :  510  and  note  B, 

MpsalmXitb  :  Gujarat  (1297  - 1760),  207  ■  384, 
451,  408.  512.  614,616,  518,  523,  526,  C30. 

MUHHAKA  VrnXnA  ;  teinpk  at  P4tan,  built  by 
Kntuttrapdla,  190. 

Musaaira :  rereune  clerics,  212,  214. 

Muslim  :  Arab*,  fir»t  attack  Broacli,  613. 

MtrSLiMs  :  dress  of,  629. 

ittrsTXPHA  Knis :  head  of  the  Arabs  at 
bunth,  makes  the  RAja  prisoner;  disarmed 
and  shot  by  Licntenant  Allwn,  441. 

MuTABADDi  :  ci^il  officer,  212. 

Muter  :  Captain,  amsit  of,  by  Oeal.  Bobcrts, 
440. 

Mot  I  NT:  at  AhmedAbid,  suppression  of,  by 
the  viceroy  (1689  J  2S8,. 
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MozoiRi :  5S7. 

MdzAPKAB  L:  of  anjardt,  (1407-1419),  210, 
234-235  ;  invades  Malwa  aad  defeats  Sultdu 
Hoshang  at  Dh&r  (14u7) ;  takes  Sultan  Ho- 
sbang  to  On jar&t  as  a  prkotier ;  Qolea'*cs  aad 
reinstates  him  at  M4ndu  (1  lOS),  35S. 

HuzArrAR  II. :  Qujar4t  king,  attacks  Sona- 
nitlia,  IW. 

MuzAFFAK  KhIk  GXrdi:  Peshwa's  captain  at 
annit(l?58- 1769),  343. 

MiTZArrARXBlu  ;  port,  burned  by  th«  Portu- 
guewj  (1532).  347. 

MpziEiS  :   Kranganur,  537,  546. 

Mtos   HoEHOi :   Bear  Kis  Abu  Soaor,  536, 

IN  AAaaAUtfA :  town,  53'*. 

Nabatuj'.a:  destruction   of  the    kiugdoia  of 

(106),  643. 
NAbtlo  :  battle  near  (1412),  235;  made    over 

toUie  British  by  RAvji  ApAji  (1803),  413. 
NXdibbuXh  :  Persian  omperor  iava^les  Uiudu- 

sUn,  32:!« 
Nadol  ;  copperplate,  ISl  Bot«  S. 
Nados:  state  in  MArwir,  its  chief  Kelhana  pat 

a  man  to  death  for  his  wife  having  offcrod 

fleah  to  a  field-god,  193. 
NADUtA  :  modern  Ndndol,  193. 
NXoA  KiNUs  :  the,  64. 
NioA  :     see     Nirihullaka,     115.    Wild    trihe 

Idualidcd  with  Naikdls  of  tho  Puauh  Mah&Ls 

and  the  Talab<i4.sof  Bmach,  115. 
NXoADA  :  mialKter  of  Visdladvva,  203. 
NloiwA :  temple  of,  in  MevAd.  1.33. 
NaoXkb  :  tribal  guardians  of  the  Bathods,  453. 
NaoarFXheab:  rising  in,  4 18, 
Naoa   KXja  :  son  of  Cliamu^da,   Chaulukya 

king,  162-163. 
NXoabikX  :  modern  NavsAri,  125. 
Naoarouuis  1  probably  Poona,  641* 
NiaASlBiEA-.  modern  Navsdri,  125. 
NlaAVAai>DHANA  ;    Chalukya     prince;    king 

ruling  in  west  NAsik  ;  grant   of,  at  Nirpon, 

108,  IK),  111,  112. 
NXgavarmman  :  122. 
Nao  wokhuip  :  legends  of,  502  note  3. 
Naoor:  fort  of,  171  note  I. 
NXoUBB  :  district,  208  and  note  .1. 
NahapInA  :  first  GujarAt  Kshstrapa,  24,  29. 
NahlwXra  :  Anahilvi^^la,  508,  509,   510,  511, 

517,  618,  631. 
NarrwXlX  :  the  Rai  of  (Bhimdeva),  196,  511, 

513. 
Nabcsh  :  father  of  Yayati,  460. 
Naikda    Bhtls  :    in    revolt  under   Bupa  and 

Kcval  Naiks   (1B.5«),  444  (  joined  hy  T«ti* 

Topi's  broken  force,  445, 
NXtKDAa  :  wild  triln!,  116. 
NXtKtoBvi  :  wife  of  AjayapAla  and  mother  ol 

MuUrdju  II.  Chaulnkya  kings,  her  fight  at 

GCwWrarttghatta,  196. 
NiiN  Pai«  slew  Ajipal,  Kauaj  monarch  (470), 

120. 
NXi3:  barbers,  451. 
NXtYA.»  :  district  in  Sorath,  208  and  aoU  3. 
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NAE^oH^V'AT :    Nagn'i    Blirino    in    C»ni1io«lia, 

L«)?iiii  iu  A.D.  8'2S  aiul  compluUeil  in   A.  i>,  'JM, 

499,500,504  and  note  1, 
NAKCiBflAJJA  I  TilUge,  127. 
NitLB.VAUA  :  temple  of  tfiva  at  Kirviti,   93 

note. 
Nakitli^A.  :  83  note  and  not«  I. 
Nakvuba  Pi^oPATA  :  iect,  205. 
NalicAstha:  district,  208  and  notoS. 
Nauadi>j  :  tlio  N»nniida,'539. 
NAmaqbantu  :  464. 
Navxadios  :  tbo  Narmodft.  54I>. 
NiNi.aiii.T  :  inscription  ot,  38. 
Nakaoouka  :  gujiposwl  to  be  the  Kilinaili,  M2. 
Kaxa    PnAiiKia:  at    the    lu'Hd   of    affaira   in 

Poonn(1774)j  drives  Rdgboba  from   powi-r 

401  ;  schemes  of,  ajjivinst    the   Enj^lish  ;  de- 

iDiinds  tb«  Cfssiim  of  iSillsftte  imd  tlie  person 

of  Righuba,  409 ;    liis  uropoaaU  bi  Ouvindnio 

WAikwdr.  411. 
Kasdi  :  liull,  badge  of  the  religion  of  Valabba 

dynasty,  80. 
KXndipuri  :  iiiixlern  N^ndod,  4,*5  ;  capital  of 

Onrjjapa  djiinaty  of  Broach   diotriet,   107; 

pakct-  of  Gurjjara  kings,  111;  cnpital  of  tbo 

Gurjjar*,  113.    See  Nandor,  113. 
NXiriiuD :  capital  of  the  Gurjjara  dynatty  of 

Bniftcb  district,  107,   10ft;  •capital  of  lUj- 

piplu,  113.     See  Naudipiiri  and  >fAndor. 
NAjiDOL  ■  in  MilrwAr  ;  its  chief  slain  by  Laratm- 

wrasAdft,  198. 
NlNPOi' ;   capital  of  the   Onrjjaraa,    modtni 

NAiidod,  1  i'6  and  note  3,    Sev  N&udipuri  and 

N4ndod. 
Naotttia  :  646. 
N^XkadJI  :  divine  tage,  461. 
NarXna  :  C07,  ."520.    S*e  Nrfrrfyan. 
NiHAHMH.i  III.   :    HovKala    Bidlala   king   of 

DvAra^amudra  (a.d,  1'26»)i  203  note  3. 
Naramihha  :  KarnAtak  kiu^,  409. 
Nara.simhaoupta  :  Gnpta  chief,  74,  77. 
NaravahmAn  :  king  of   Milwa,  at  war  with 

Siddliardja,  177  ;  hi*  in»rription,  173,  180. 
TvlKjtyANA  :    minister     of    war    a^d     pejice ; 

nxiter  of  Knrku'n  tinrat  grant,    1'25  ;  writer 

ofDhniva's  Baroda  gAnt,   K'6,  ,011  noto  12, 

C20;   ancient  capital  of  flujartt,  C27. 
NiRivAN  :  Bania.or  Baz&na,   battle   of   (1192), 

195  note  4. 
KlRjlYANBiT  PssHWA  :  murder  of  (1772),  401. 
KaiihXua  :   river,  speciail  bolinc«8  of,   B4 ;  it* 

lower  valley   occupied  by  wild  iribco,  114; 

crosgfd    by   the   ManltbtV<<  for   the   Brat  time 

(1676),  198,387  !  444  j  estuary  o<,  613. 
KABPHSuiM  :  Gaikwkr'a  deputy,  345. 
KABK.e :  tribe,  634. 
Nabmada  :  545.     .Sco  Narbada. 
Nakmajsa  :    tho  Narbada,  valley   of,  510    and 

note  3. 
KAKHrUtSABOTAR:  866  Nimbflfli. 
^KAaABPCB :  town,  517. 
KIro  Pandit:   deputy    of    Sadifiliiv     R4tn- 

cbniidra  iu  Abmcddbiid,  342. 
^CakutAmd^x  :  Bigboba's  agent  for  negotiating 
the  terou  of  the  treaty  of  Surtt,  408. 


NIrukot:  Niikda  Bluls  iu  revolt  at  (1S5S)» 
441,445. 

NasikA:  moileni  N<lsik,  540, 

Nl-srK  :  northern  (.'h^lukya  capital,  1 12. 

NX.-4IU-UD  DIN  :  Abilul  K&dir,  son  and  sncces- 
8or  of  GbiiU-ud-din  (1502  -  1512);  piiifKint 
hia  fulber,  becomes  Salt/in,  and  •ubjects  hi* 
mother  Khnrahid  t^^  indiguitiea  and  tortua-, 
365.     ^eo  Abdnl  Kidir. 

Nl^sm-rD-Bix  KAuloiiAn :  fuUAn  (1?4<>- 
1-6U)  deputes  his  gvueniHo  attack  NahrwiLi, 
612,  519. 

Nasmtth,  Captain  D.,  447. 

Nasrat  KmXk:  companion  of  Alaf  Klida  in 
tbc  Ciujardt  eipcdition,  205$  plunders  Cam- 
lay,  515. 

NAirLAKHEsnwAB  :  ghrincof,  452. 

Nlu.^lBi:  646. 

NAV8IIAHBO :  town,  53S. 

NAVAtiBAKi :  see  Noglmn. 

NavjIkaciab  :  town,  2-26  ;  revolt  of  the  Jilm 
cni»hed  by  Azani  Kluin  vici'ri>y  (IGIU),  279  5 
chiefship  of,  nwirpeil  by  Raisingbji,  captured 
Riid  nnikcxetl  and  the  name  changed  into 
LsMmpagnr  by  Kutb-nd-din  (lOfll),  2><3  ; 
rc'jifiired  to  TumAcbi  son  of  JUi».Jnglij)  :  ibe 
city  remains  in  the  band*  of  the  ]^Iuphal»  till 
1707,  285  ;  qiiam-ls  of  the  .Tim  of,  with  tlw 
lUo  (if  Ka<hh,  ejects  Boroda  Ugente  {ISO')  j 
British  nrbitrntion,  425  ;  .lAin's  death.  427. 

NavsjIri  :  iuscription  of  Sililditya  at,  capital  of 
Juyaniiuliavivrmnian,  1^7  ;  conperplale  of 
Jayablmta  nt,  lOS  ;  enpital  of  Fulake^i ;  de- 
struction of  the  CliSlultva  kingdom  of.  110; 
the  jrreiit  Anvb  inviWHifm,  ri'pul-cil  by  Polake^i 
JiinA-^rJiya  at,  117  j  grant  of  Kur'^n  I.  at,  124, 
125;  copjH-rpbito  gnints  fxund  at,  li"*; 
Indra'n  copjHTplutAH  nt,  128,  ISO  ;  grant  '<f 
Chilukya  king  Pulikeii  JaniUraya  at,  U», 
4fi8. 

T^AwXnt :  of  Surat  and  Broach,  ?U. 

Nazab  Ar.i  KiiIn  :  governor  of  Unnwla  rx'la\n« 
the  fort  of  Brotich  from  the  Maiii*  ami 
MoninAs  ('001),  288  :  nephew  uf  Mo;«iu  Khan 
viceroy  of  Giijar.lt  (17»8  -  1743),  325. 

NxACvifDOS!  Melkynda  of  Ptolemy  and 
Nclltynda  of  the  Periplus,  537. 

NaAKi'iirg :  536. 

NxE  AtAM  KhXn  :  Niz.'lm'a  lieutenant  at 
Broach,  324  ;  goTemor  of  BnMU-h  diet  (1754), 
338. 

NrinjIm  Kxfiv  BahjIdttb  :  the  title  of  Hamid- 
beg,  governor  of  Broach,  339  ;  support*  Sayad 
Achchnn  at  Sural  (I7.j9),  343. 

Nelkynda:  Kalloda,  546. 

NkmIpitya  :  luiuisti'r  of  vnxr  and  pf»ce  of 
Knrka  T.,  125. 

NeminItha  :  utoue  temples  of,  on  SatnUjaya, 
Abu,  and  GimAr  hilla,  177,  202. 

Kbsnapa  :  grantee  iu  Dhmva  Il.'a  Bagomri 

grant,  131. 
NrfXl  :  inscription  of  Amsuvarmon  in,  81t 
Nbtbavati  :  river,  542. 
NiOHOLAa  Umcn  ;  travdbsr  (IG10),224  notu  t. 
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traveller  (1420-444)220, 
king    of     An&billapataka, 


NiCOLO  DB  COSTI 

note  ?. 

204. 
K1KOLAO8  :  of  Dntniiscus,  536. 

NiKTMBHALi-A  Sakti  :    Se&draktt     cbiof,    his 

•    grant,  5«-56.  111. 

NiLAKAM'HA  M^uloBTA  :  Knm^rapAWa  royal 
^'•kI,  189. 

MiLiKANxttEsvASA  MABjCsrv'A  :  imago  of, 
163, 

NrLB  :  river,  5"0,  i3M. 

NiLl :  qm>cn  of  Grnliaripu,  160. 

NiLKAKTtt  :  pIcasuTobouiso  at  Miimlu,  viBifci'd 
by  Akbtjr  in  1574  ftn<l  l)y  JoLaiiyir  in  ]til7, 
3i56  }  iusrriptions.  370  -  371. 

NiiTKA>TU  MAlliDCV  :  sbrjtio  of,  455. 

NiMACU  :  £39. 

NimoIli  :  tank,  453,     Soc  Is'&rniukhsarovar. 

NiHoaoRiA  UuAiBAv :  454. 

If  iBinULLAKA  :  {^int  of,  C8  note  1  ;  cbiuftain 
of  a  will,  trilx\  1 14,  1 15.     ^c  S&pv, 

NlSfAH  :    tyrant  of   NugavanbUiana  Triblinvu' 
'nasra.vaat,  lOS,  110. 

NiMUPAUA  :  nriiithcr  naoio  of  Dliruva  I.  fiad 
Dhruva  II.,  I'.'Q. 

Nrsuij>A  :  country,  3*>  nn«l  not*-  9. 

NtTKA  :  identiflc'cl  Witb  Man^Mbirc,  r>12, 

NlTRiAs  :  537,  542.     .'•w  Nilra, 

N1TVAMVA118HA  Uattakasdaupa  :  130. 

NizXifsniui  ucLEus :  of  tlio  Dakban  (1490- 
ir>&r>),  221. 

Niz.iM-rL-Mi-LK  :  Rovenior  of  Gnjnrilt  (1361), 
231.  Asafj.-ib,  viiioroy  of  Ijjaiu  (17^0), 
ri-tiri-x  tu  tbe  Daklian,  dvfivL^  and  killr* 
Kaya<l  DiUwar  Kb4n  ;  rxtirm  to  Aunul^;.^[b4^l, 
battle  iif  B41ipur  in  Hm  Bt'rari^  and  deatb  of 
Alum  KbAn,  ikjiuty  vioi-roy  of  Ibo  Daklmu, 
301  ;  i)])p<iint«.'il  jiriuie  iniiii«tfr  of  tlio  enipirc 
(1731),  c>02  ;  bi*  diaagTi-cmc'iit  with  Haidar 
Knli  Kbdn  (17-'-').  303 ;  appoiut4?d  fifly- 
firxt  viciroy  of  Gnjar/it  {)7':'2) ;  appoints 
ilatuid  Kbdii,  deputy  viceroy  and  Mrtinin 
Kbin,  governor  of  S^urat,  303  ;  di  foHtn  Itiia- 
tiim  Ali,  3<K) ;  8cncU  ■''ayndx  Mitban  and 
Aclibuu  tti  )^urat  to  avenge  llulla  Mubam- 
mad  Ali  (171?),  331. 

KoOuAS  :  Aliir  rukr  of  l-urashtra,  attackid  ami 

■  «biin  by  SitUlYuiirilja,  176. 

NoNO  a>.A  Ci'KUA  :  Portngiieae  viceroy  in  India, 
349,  351, 

KoBTUEn\  I>r>iA:  conqnest  of,  by  Timur 
(1.^9S-1400).  C57, 

NousAKii'A"  modem  Naosari,  539. 

Nun  :  Noah,  given  iw  tho  fir^t  ancestor  of  the 
CbudilMainnia,  13!). 

Nttb  JehIn  :  wife  of  emperor  Ji^h&ngir  at 
U^ndu,  37s. 

NTrn-uD-DrN  MrHAMHAD  U?i :  author  of 
Jami-ul-HikAyat  (1211),  512. 

Kuziiat-ol-MusiitIk  ;  work  of  Al  Idrisi,  606 
note  lO. 
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,^,  HOLLA  IJ  :    515, 

U-cujc-LO  :  Cbiucse  name  of  the  Arhat  AcIiUri, 

7S>. 
()do.nb(£ORM  ;  tribe,  534. 
Ofpice-ubabbrs  :   nnder  the  Valabhi  adminu- 

tration  (a.p.  500-7liO),  81,  82. 
Ojiikd:  468. 

Okelis  :  ntoder.n  GluUla,  537,  543. 
OKltAOlR  :  20s  ;  tlkhftniamlal. 
OeuXvakdal  :  zillab.  208-  and  nnto  3  :  rliicfs 
of,   admit  Sundiirji    t-hiviji    as  nrnident   on 
beiialf  of  British  Govornuieut,  435  ;  chiefs  of, 
tukt'  to  piracy  (1>*10)  and  uro  crunlK^l  by  a 
Britisli  force  ;'  the  district  of,  made   over  to 
the    G&ikwir    (1816),    427;    Wdgbcrs    of, 
lK?8i«),fe    and   plunder    I>iv&rka  BarvAla  and 
Bit  (1855)}:  expedition  against  Bet ;  capture 
of  the  fort*  of  Bet  and  Dwiirka,  446-44?. 
Ollaiyaka  :  j^mntor  mentioned  in  Akdlavamha 

Krinhna's  grant  at  B&gumra,  128, 
OtoKUotKA  :      prorvialonally      identiOed     with 

Kard<1,  542. 
OvrJiv:  539. 

OstANA  :  east  of  the  Persian  fJvdf ,  645. 
OmekoOARA  :  probably  .Iiinnar,  541, 
Ouat.k  :  the  Apar;iutukai,  53'2,  333,  534, 
Obatuka  :  pr^.bttbly  Surishtra,  fi. 
OkiiADAKOU  :  identification  of,  639. 
OnniTAr :  Makr.ln  tribe,  540. 
Okioin  :  of  the  name  of  Gujardt,  2  •  5  ;  of  tlw 

Valabbis,  85-8C  ;  of  Uhiiinial,  466. 
Or  ISA  :  494. 

Oiiuuz  :  sbipowner  of,  204. 
Oeohth-K  ;  trilM»,  6.34. 
OuBUiiTiiA  :  ^'onllb,  547, 
()&8l  :  L'rasa  triin-,  534. 
•^SANPUB  :  town,  638. 
Obia  :  town,  463. 
OsCMBUAiA  :  village,  108. 
OsvXls  :  caste,  4(i3,  404  ;  origin  of,  464  note  1, 
OusiA:  name  an  Hiipn,  146. 
Oica :  river,  144. 
OzHNK ;  Ujjail^  37,  510, 543,  545. 


irACMAPUBA  :  city  in  Kishmir,  1S8. 
PadmJLvati  :  wife  of  KiunArapahi,  188. 
Paooda  :  coin,  219  note  2. 
pAniB  KhAn  JuiU)Ri :    governor  of  14Un- 

par  (1744),  328. 
PiKiM  :  mother  of  Heniacbaadra,  15*1. 
rAiiLAVA«  :  tribe,  ."«,  ,„  „,,    _._ 

Paithan  :  town,  37,  'S'2,540,  541,  &ia. 
Pakidabi  :  modt-ra  KAvi|  539. 
Pit;  '210.     t'wVol. 
PAl:  village,  540. 

I'ALAirATMAJ  :  modern  PAl,  540,  646. 

PALATsiMoUNDor  :  Ceylon,  54S. 

PiLAyprR:    birih-pWo  of  Siddharftja,  tliau- 

bikya  kinf ,  171.  810. 
Palujoxhua  ;  Pitaliputi-a,  modern  Patna,  Ooa. 
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FixiUBOTnR.i  :  Pataliimtro,  54C. 

I'AuiiNA  :  IW). 

Tallata  :  ilyussiy  of  DAldiait  kings,  3C,  58. 

PalsaKa  :  village,  1'27  and  notu  8. 

J^Ahwi-aA  :  local  name,  208  noU'  8. 

Pampa  :  Kannmc  poti  (911),  466, 

Paxas  :  town,  o8>. 

pAHCuiL  :  xillah,  208  and  note  3. 

PAKOHisAK  :  Tillage,  t'h4va(i4  cliief«hlp  mi  Ha 

fall  (696),  119  150,  ]  55. 
PavcuJLsaba.  PXaASKiTU  :  Joiu  temple  of,  1&2. 
Pakch  MABilLa  :  rwing  in ;  ui-ge  of  D<.il»ul  raiavd 

by  CapUin  Buckle's  foroea,  439  »  T&tia  Topi 

in,  his  expulsion  from,  446, 
Fawdjc  ;  I'diidvas,  &32,  534. 
Pahuai  :  Pindyati,  646. 
Pj(5Uata8  :  tbe,  519. 

Pasdion  :  kiiigdoiu  of  the  PAnd^,  637,  54lj. 
PASUIT9  :  at  courts  of  OujarAt  kings,  180, 
PivDtKAKa  Pamiit  :  I'eBhwa'B  agent  in  Guja- 

tit,    luarcliea    on  Cambay   and  Ahmcd&bid, 

makes  poaoe  with   Motnia  Kh&n  and  Jawan 

liaid  Kh4u  and  ntircH  to  Horath  (1752),  185. 
Fandcuano  Panx  :  'iQti.    Hix  Pandunng  Pan- 
dit. 
PXndta  :  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  P*likeSi 

II.,  111,634.  546. 
PanjAb  :  kingdom  uf,  526,  627,  534,  646. 
PAmni  :  granimariau,  3ti,  534, 
PXmpat  :  battlo  of  (i7«l),  345. 
PAitML/L :    Tillage,   a»!iigni-d  to   the   author  of 

Mirat-i-Ahiui'di,  322. 
FlMOti  :  village,  328. 
Pafiilb  :    cape  of,  identification  of,  639,  644, 

545. 
Pababali  ;  tribe,  538. 
PAbabamaka  :  villago,  gnintwl,  its  Identity  with 

I'aUAna,  127  and  note  3. 
PAKAXiL»£VA  :  KAjo,  identified  with  Paramim, 

king  of  A'bu,  Kin  note  2. 
pAKAMXnAS:  Kttjputi,  168;  of  Miilwft,  «(^tion 

of  the   Gurjjiirii    or    Blii«iu41    empire,   4tjilj 

■uprenic  in  Slaruathali,  loso  tb«ir  puMcagion, 

470. 
FarXktij  :    aaaigncd  to  the  Martlthia   (17B7), 

110.  3  J  9. 
Pakasano;  lineal  mcMure,  1G5. 
FABASASOiB :  l'lira§ATa,  E38. 
FABAaNlfU  :  Jain  saint,  456. 
PARAitBXMA :    Koik    of  Snjjana,    fiuishea    iho 

temple  of  Neminfith,  177  note  J. 
PAbui  :  110. 

PaboakXhs  :  »nb-diviaionH,  210. 
FAnEiiEK  :  looftl  name  «f  Baruda,  208  note  3, 
Pauiau  voa  ;  pausing  of  tbis  (1^57),  in  Uujtttftt, 

433. 
PABinAHB  :  BnjpntH,  4ti5,  468. 
PAni£i8HTAFA£YAj4 :    Work   of   liomachaudru, 

193. 
Fasitaya  :  villago,  grantetl,  110. 
Pabk  :  Colonel,  445. 
PABUprit:  town,  119. 
Pakkadatta  :   ^>ttr&8htra  govcrno;*  of  tlcanda- 

gupta,  69. 
PAHJiBHA ;  fort,  captund   by  BbivAji   (1672), 


387  ;  fort,  402  )  Uken  by  Lie 

(17S0),  409. 
PAuPAB  :  local  nfttne,  208  note  8. 
PaksvanAthjI  :  temple  of,  471. 
PAbbis  :  194  note  1  ;  riot  of,  in 

437.  488. 
PabtAbpib:  gathering  at;  dc«tni< 
Pastuiabs  :  543,  5-14  ;  empire  of, 
PAhvati  :  SLiv'*  wift,  455. 
PabaItas  :  tee  Tartaniaa. 
Pasifsoa  :  town  identified  witL 
PA4i  PATA  :  iect,  83  ;  190. 
PA^tpatAs  :  take  ai-rtice  in  annv,  B4. 
Patala  :  island,  533,  534,  S36  ;  'town,  I 
Pat  ALB  :  lodaa  delta>  536. 
Patai.b>b  :  537.    Cree  Pattaleoe. 
PATAi-K8nwAH :  452. 
PAtalipitha  :  eitv,  546. 
PAtan;   town,   23 J,  532,   236 

167  noU-l,  174.  I7S;  baba 

by    t'iddharija  at,   K9;  Sabbi' 

^iddbarija,   1^1  ;    stone   innciipti 

Viirated  by   Jb&kiriM  aud    tUtbLxU  and 

byJawinMard  Kh4n(1737),   318, 

note  4. 
PAtaj«  ^0M^■ATU  :  liilah,  208  and  not 
PAtAlamalia  :  another  name  of  Karkj 
PAtdi  :  fort,  given  to  BhArnngb   by 

tbAs,  323-834. 
Patelb  :  village  h«admen,  210. 
Patika:     northern  Kshatrapa   mlevfj 

note  ),  33. 
Patbi  :  M4nda1,  518. 
PATBiAa  :  dancing  girtn,  451  and  ni>t«  4. 
PA'rrABAM>H;  inveaiiture  fmtival,  130. 
Pattalenb  : '  Lower  fc^indh,  635. 
Fattait  :  kown,  mosque  in,  612. 
Pattan  Soh^'Atb  :  burned  by  tha  Ft 

{153:').  347. 
PattAvalb  :  469. 

PatwAbi  :  Mughal  Tillage  oAeer,  212, 
PAC8ANIA8:   (170)  499. 
PAvAqau  :  hill  fort,  goddess  K4li  on.i 

takim    fmm  and    ninluiv^l   to   Siudia 

English  (1803),  414. 
PavAb  ;  Gnjar  aunuune,  468. 
Fawanoad  :  540. 

PxABi.  FisHBuiss :  in  tlii>  gulf  of  Kaci 
Pbntu:  110. 
Pbpkjiimr  :  i!«land,  542. 
Pbbami  :  545. 

Pebimula  :  Chaol,  633,  640. 
PBBiPi,r8  :    the,  7,  17.   53^,  6.37,  589. 

author  a  meiehant  of  AJesaudrla  ; 

riewa  about  its  ag««,  642  -  B4i5. 
PrbmAdi  :    king,  172  and  note  3; 

king,  195. 
Pebsia  :  country,  497 ;  532,  647  j  gulf 

636,  545. 
Pebtalis  :  capital  of  the  Gangnridu. 
PksuAwar  :  utnoat  of.  497,  616. 
PEaaAWAB  :  Kid^ras  established  in,  \A{ 
Pkedkabu  :  Maritlm  contril>utioni>,  ~\i 
Peshwa  :  opens  for  the  first  time  direct  n<^ 

tiona  with  tbe   viceroy  of  Gujarat  (15 
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ippohita  Udajl  Pavdr  his  deputy  to  levy 
tributti  in  Gujurat  auil  to  operate  ngaiutit 
I'ilAji  ;  Sfwls  Cliiuuiiiji  with  ail  army  tlirougb 
Gujiirit  ;  ubtniTia  tribute  on  thu  wbok'  reveUuo 
of  tJujarAt  (1T28J,  307,  3U9,  aai  ;  lU'gotiaU.'a 
with  the  NisAm  and  the  tttlhtrenti  of  Trimbuk- 
r/vv  D&Lh4de  ;  rccugni.<ii-!>  the  KiziUii's  rights 
to  tievLTtil  placM  in  (.Jnjarilt  fCfid  agri.>«9i  to 
h«;lp  him  in  scvtriag  the  Dakhan  from  the 
poaseisioos  of  the  emperor,  393  ;  Tiegotiat<?s 
with  Jawin  *UrJ  Khitn  (1750),  3i>7  ;  trv'aty 
of  B«iiBt;iL  (1602),  413  ;  hifi  intrigue  in  Baroda, 
4m  5  treaty  of  Poona  ^1817;  j  ku  fall  (1818), 
428, 

FktuapXnoabaka  :  IXVihina  Siva  ahrinc  at 
132, 

PeTinoALA :    prohablj    Panagula   or   Hongal, 

PbilAd  :  fort,  captured  and  demolished  by 
Rougoji  (i7i3),  3:^7. 

Pbocolitj!  :  people  of  PuKhkdlavati,  534. 

PnoTios ;  536, 

PnHA  ToNO  :  uppirfnlly  Great  Lord,  497. 

Phula  :  king  tif  Kachh,  100. 

J'HtTLPitDA  :  old  Siinit,  53il. 

PuULADA  :  fathir  of  LAkha,  ICO, 

PilAji  OJLiKwiB:  mphuw  and  jiucccssor  of 
DdraAji  (liVikwdr,  Bjaruheg  on  Humt  (1 7lt>)  ; 
dcfttats  MusalmaCm ;  t-etahlishea  htuuelf  at 
t>oiiga>l  i  in  stHsretly  favored  by  Ajitsiugh, 
AO I ,  S'M ;  marchca  on  tSurat  and  drf«ats 
Mouiin  KhAn  ;  h-vies  contribution  ;  overruns 
>?nrat  proviucv  and  huililst  forta  rn  Kajpipln, 
3lKi,  304,  3W  ;  obUing  BiLriKla  and  Dabhin  ; 
pri'veiits  f JdAji  Pavir  f rinu  joiniiijf  hia  forces 
wjththo  vici'r.)y  at  Burodu  (l7-'7),  308,  391  ; 
Ut!gotiato8  With  Miutatid  Kh&u,  governor 
elect  of  J^urat  (173U),  :ill  ;  ansassinatfcd  (1732), 
313,  :m, 

fiLOBiMAOBa  :  Vastiipiila's,  202  note  1. 

PiLLAB  :  Allahikbdd,  imcriptiuus  on,  of  Sftma* 
dragiipta,  (33 '  05, 

Pi-LO-MOtxi :  JJldtinil  or  Bhininiil,  3,  46C. 

PiLU  ;  Salvadura  peraica,  H9,  4&G. 

PlKGAURA:   171, 

PlPAL  DOAEA  r  453, 

PiBAH :  inland  in  tbo  gulf  of  Canihay,  309. 

Pl»A^T»  COA3T  :   {V4L 

PraATEa  :  192,  note  3. 

Put  Muhammad  :  Akbar'n  goueral  in  Milwa, 
drivet)  Siiltin  liAi.  Buh^tdur  out  of  Mikndu 
(1500)  ;  his  defeat  and  death  (151)1),  3tt*J. 

PlKO/.  :    Muhammmlau    filiipowQer   of   Onnoz, 

hiitldH  a  mu«que  at  Stmnni^tlia  Putan,  204. 
Plate  :  forgery  of,  310,  111. 

Pu.ny:    (1^3.70),  6,631',  533,  535,  538,  537, 

543. 
Plutaecu  :  636. 
FOKABN  :  4G4.     gee  Pushkar. 

POLBUAtOS:   37. 

PoMroNius  Mklo:  (a.d,  43),  536, 

PooxA  :  treaty  of,  hetwwa  thij  English  and  the 

Peshwa  (1817),  428. 
PouiiANDAa:  port,  524. 
PoBOtf  :  ludiau  king,  53j,  536. 


Pouts  :  G«jaT.it  (1513  ■  1515),  220  and  note  2, 

POBTUOXTKSE  :  affuiru  of  the,  5u  Din  (16:i9  . 
]53tJ),  3-t7;  ftind  an  ejtpwlition  to  gouUi 
KrfthiAvdila  iMid  saek  Tiirdpiir,  Ba.h&i,  and 
yurat  (1531)  ;  burn  the  ports  of  t-omnAtb 
Patttin,  Mangrul,  Talflja,  and  MuzuffarAbAd  } 
destroy  Buotieiu  and  hum  Ditiu4n,  Th&na  and 
bornbay  ;  send  an  eniUiBgy  to  the  court  of 
Humayuu  to  obtain  1> in  j'tri>nty  with  SuHdu 
Baliiidur  tif  Gujarilt ;  dlspwU'B  with  ^'ulttfn 
liidifukr  (1536),  347,  348  i  in  ^uratfl700- 
1703),  29L\ 

PoKTrtti  ESK  Asia  :  hictorical  work  by  Faria-o- 
Souza  (1650),  342. 

PokwAls  :  caatc,  origin  of,  464. 

PoBEtDONlOB  :  530. 

Posina:  boundary  of  the  VAghda  kingdom  in 
1397,  20(;. 

Post  :  in  MunaUnAn  period,  214. 

POSTAI  OllAlKIS  :  214, 

PoTANA :  Putala,  535. 

PoULiPOPLA  :  idi'Dtinoation  of,  639. 

PkabanduaohintAmani  :  historieal  work  dwd- 
iiig  with  tbe  C^vaija  kings,  149  and  note  2, 
151,  1^2,  164,  155,  15(J,  158,  159,160,163, 
163.  109,  170,  171,  172,  173,  174,  I'S,  178, 
179, 180,  183,  184,  185,  186,  189,  ISMJ,  193. 
194^195. 

Pkabasdua^ata  :  work  of  K&machandjra,  Ku- 
ni&rapila'g  Pandit,  190, 

Peabuakabatakdiiana  ;  king  of  Magadh 
(OOO-OOb),  467,4l>7. 

PjfAHiLiaA  ;  Mnlaraja's  viait  to,  160 ;  holy  place, 
lfi4  ;  inscription  at,  17ti.  See  Somuith  Pi- 
tan. 

PBAnuuTATABeiiA :  another  name  of  Govind 
U&BhtrakUta,  126. 

Pbachanda  ;  noble  of  Kriahna,  Dakhau  Sish- 
trakdta  king,  129. 

PbajApati  :  daughter  of,  loved  by  the  Moon. 
521. 

P&iEBiT  :  dialect,- 533,  534. 

PaXajTHiAB  :  a  triU-,  64  and  note  3, 

PsAiANTARAoA :  titlo  of  Dada  II.  Onrjjara 
ruler,  115. 

Pba4astt  :  poetical  eulogium    on  the  Sahastu- 

linga  lake  writtrti  by  6rrp41a,  180. 
Prahi  :   I'r&cvM  of  Palibothra,  532,  533. 
PbatXi-amaixa  :  mm  ot  KnmArap4]a"a  daagh- 

ter,  194.     fc'ccond  son  of  ViriKlhavala,  203. 
PeatXpkXv:  brother  of  Drfmdji  Giikwdr  ad- 
vances  with  Devaji  Tdkpar  and  exact*  tribute 
and  plunders  the  country  ;  levies  tribntt'  from 
the  chief:*    in    Soratii,   diea  nf  small-iK>x  at 
Kfi,tikar  near  Dlu.lka  (17a 7),  31  7. 
PbatAi'asimha  :    king  of   KalnniLapattana,  re- 
ceives   Kum&rapdla,    buildii    a    t<>inplc,   and 
isgnes  a  coin  named  af  t4'r  KumdrapAhi,  183. 
Pbaih-Naobi  :    local    name    of    Cholka,    SM)8 

note  3. 
Peehistoeic  bzfEbbmces  :  to  GujarAt,  11  note 

PbemAlAi^vi  :  sister  of  Knmiimp.1k  raarriud  to 

K  rishnatleva,  8id(lharAja"s  general,  181. 
FsiXBijiij  CnoHis  :  king  of  Dchli,  470, 
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PoiTHiriSRirA.  :  ninth  Ksbatrapa    (A.c.    222), 

coin  of,  43. 
Prokiuis  :  546. 
PKOTAOOKAa  :  geographer,  54C, 

l'8»PD08T01tOH  :    river,  h-U>. 

PxotBUT  :Eg>  !•  I*  (A.D.  IM).  G.  7, 

7Snot«l;l.V.  :ty,540.5»4,,fi4fi. 

PtOLUMT    11.    i  iiit.\i.i  1.1  ii..:i  :    (iHcd  247  B.C.), 

5.t5,  542. 
PplikkSi  It.  (CO-  6»0).  no,  116.  Sco  PuUkcSi 

VulUibhft  SAtyrfirayiv.  465, 
PTJiAKB^t  JanAshaja  :  Oiijarjt  Chilnkjra  king 

nt  Navsiri  (73'^-730),  110;  npulwn  the  great 

Arab  inviMion  at  Navoifri,  117. 
Ftlakr^i   VAtL.\DUA.    SatvA4rata  :     DnVh&n 

CLilukvn   kini,'    (610 -040).    110,    HI.     tJe« 

PuUkeii  II. 
PrLiKEii  :  gnuil  of,  109. 
PrtiKEii  11. :  107.     Hw^^  PuUkcii  II. 
PuLrKKSi    jASiSuAVA  ;  liii  grants,  149.     See 

Pulake^i  Jani-rava. 
PtrtPMiYi :  Ainlhralilirlty*  kinp,  3^,  640. 
PpsAJi  ViTUAL :  Tosbwu's  agcut  ia  GnjurjA, 

329. 
PrB  :  town,  539. 

PmiAQCPTA  :  Gupta  chief  (a.d.  470),  7*. 
PnrtXKA  :  Bhuvlahva.  142.  63.1,  534,645. 
I'nKASOiiAit :    in-flly    of   (1770)    bt'twoon  tiie 

PesbvfH  and  tlu)  KngUsh.  400. 
PURI :   Kotikan   Mniiryiia  of ;  its  identity   with 

Janjira  or    ElcpU&iita,    lo7,     l08  -,    nnoivnt 

name  of  Broaclu  ITid. 
PitshfAMal:  401. 
PPMBKAB  :  holy  plat'e,  4G4. 
Pcsuvaoupta:  llujarAt  governor  of  Chandra- 

gupta,  14. 
PcsuYAMiTUA  :  name  of  king  or  tribe,  G8  mmI 

notf  4,  73-74. 
Pyomiks  ;  raco  of,  in  India,  632. 
Pvu :  Lieal«naat,483. 

JVACiiiAS  •  pnvoy,  686. 
lUiiDi  :  no.     Si<o  Ratta. 
llXutiAsmi :  grant  of  Govind  III,    at,  12.1; 
aislovalty  of  tho  Nawib  of,  441  j  plate  fruni. 

Raffles  :  Hir  l-toraford,  489,  491. 

•Rafia-CD-DahajXt  :  grandson  and  snrcpssoi  of 
the  empcTor  Farruklislyar  (1710)  ;  l»»  murder 
bv  the  Sava'l''.  ^01. 

Raohoba  :"B4litji  B4jir.iv  Pcshwaa  brother, 
calbil  aL'io  IlaghunatbrAv,  li-vii-u  tribut*;  in 
Gujarat,  UVos  possession  of  Rtwa  and  Mahi 
Ki*ntba  diatrioU  and  mar.-hoa  on  Snrat 
(•".W),  334  :  t<ik.>s  AliTOwli'diJid  (1703),  3.%- 
337  ;  eompids  Momin  KhAn  to  pay  tribnte  ; 
appoints  SbripatrAv  bis  depnty  ut  Aliuied- 
4b(Vd  and  colli'cts  tribute  from  Limlxn  an<l 
Wa/lbwAn  chiefs,  337  ;  tti-t>t  a»  piiBr^lian  of 
bw  nephew  Mlidliuvnlv,  is  joinod  in  bis  in- 
trigiuij  by  .lAnoji  Hhnnsle  and  Gmindrrfv 
Gjiikw4r,  w  dcfi»"tod  by  tiie  young  lV«hwa  at 
IJliorap  (I7fi8)  and  oi.nfin.d  ut  rooua.  'MJ- 
400  5  \6  iuvitttod  witli  the  roU-  of  I'lajhwa  l)y  the 
tituhir  kint'  of  SiitAra  ;  reinsUit«-'«    OovintlrAv 


OAikwifr  in  title  and  - ' 
w4t  (1774)  j  ftftsoii'  ;;ai 

tlie  city  of  llar<H!a  ; '    ,     .       '  l  -  - 
negociatidb*  witli  Dio  Knglish  thr 

tJaiiilvier    thp    rhjff     "t     SijTltt.     4( 

Govi.        ■    i 

niy  ■ 

Caiiii>:i_\    mil  I  L. 

g?K»  Uj  Sunn  > 

of  by  the  Nawitl     ...     i ,i. 

by  the  English  after  tbl^  treaty  of  i*un 
{I77*i):  l»kM  rcfugv  at  tiirat,  40< 
Bombay  ;  a  fro»h  alliance  of,  with  tlw  E 
(1778),  407  ;  liandwl  o\lt  b>  Sindia  ;  i 
Broach  (1778),  40''  j  roi-cives  a 
goal  to  Kopargaon  (178'),  410. 
niitlirtlT. 
•Kaouoji:  Mardtha  doputv, 
at  AhmedAlWUI  (ITrHS),  339. 
KXoiiosuANK.vB  :    Mar.tthtt    leader, 

BuUlue  Koli»  (1763),  338. 

Kaguoji    Bno.ssLA ;    of    R. 

DAmlji  in  attarking  thi>  P. 

RaohunXtud.vs  :  K.ijiv,  Ni/dui 

Raoui  NAxiiaAV  :3»4,  38ti,  S37, ; 

See  RAghoba. 
RAkada  :    another    name    o{    Qi 

Chavadi  king,  164,  166. 
Kahakjtr  t  Itindir^    capital  of  Lir 

and  note  II,  618. 
Uaiima:  Rub  mi,  apparently  Barm  a 

tra,  527,  6l>8. 
Raumi  :  627. 

ICaut  :  M>ine  of  Indra,  119  ;  1.13. 
RXhtod  iki.HHT>U^E2rA  :  image  of,  II 
lUiB  :  of  Alor,  143. 
Rlis  BhXka  :  Samnm  chief  of  great 

618. 
BaibihOKJI  :  osnrpa  tho  chief  ship  of] 
nagar,    is  defcatod  and  aUiu  in   iGf' 
R:ija   of  Idar  joina  Fakhr-nd-daii 
331. 
RaivatA  :  legcmlary  king,  8. 
RaivatAka  :  GirnAr  hill,  177. 
KiJA  :  chief,  315  and  note  ?. 
Uajaguakatta  :   title  conferred  on 

by  Knmirapilla,  187. 
Rajauahsa  :  Prochanda's  graodfathcr, '. 
RAj.k  Maukn-bbi  :  633. 
RiJAriTiuAiiA :  title  of  SiUh&rft  kinga^ 
RAJAPimi  :  SCO  Puri, 
RiJi:  father  of  MularAja,  \5C,   157; 

Lukh-Vs  sister  RAyijijis  sliun  by  Ltfkl 
RijTirLA  :  23C. 

RXj-UU-Mulak  :  special  nih-s   for  cond 
the  muJiik'jiri  or  land-raiding  BY«t«in,j 
RXjavula  :  northern  K»hatrapa,  23. 
UIkuXiciI:  »on  of  Riji  and  L&kba*«^ 

RAyAji,  160. 
RAksbas  :  division  of  Pariliir  Rajpnto,  • 
RXma  :  auccntor  of  the  ChudAsanima  ela 
RiMACKASDKA  :  I'audtt  in  KutnArap.-k1«'a 
writes  the  Pra»)andha'^ftU,  190;  Jain  i 
ordorwl  by  Ajayapila  to  sit  on  ft  rod-hc 
of  copper,  184, 


RXmi  :  iskml  of  the  Jiv»  gronp,  628. 

RXji  RiJA  :  Ung  of  S.U&ra,  appototsKh&ndcrdv 
D.-llthVle  to  colIeL-t  cftaulA  and  tanU-thmukhi 
in  lU>rl;in,  388. 

R^mhXv  HiiisTRi  :  adviser  of  tho  Pesliwa  i 
derides  in  favour  of  Sayajiriv,  >on  of 
DaniAji  by  lii»  iocond  wife,  400. 

HAm  Sen  :  hill  range,  456. 

IUn  ;  ft38. 

EAfA  :  of  Chitor,  464, 

Uanaobaua  :  Gnrjjara  prince  (039),  brothor  of 
Dadda  II,,  his  copperplate  prunt,  Ilti, 

RiVAKA  :  rhiifftnin,  title  af  tlio  Vagbelas,  ISO. 

KX>'AKiiDEVi :  diiut>litor  of  a  potter  sought  iti 
marriage  hy  SKldharAja,  176. 

RXxuiuc  :  Rahanjir  or  UahAnjtir,  513,  620. 

KanoXkika  :  diatrict,  187. 

Rakooji  :  IB  appointed  n^cnt  by  D.-imdji  Od.ik- 
w'dr  in  Gnjarit;  dofeat«  K&ntAji  at  A'nand- 
M..trri  (1T35),3I6,  317;  agrees  to  aid  Momia 
Kli.'in  on  condition  of  rcceivinif  half  tke 
revenui*  of  Gujardt  (17371.  31?.  394  ;  epim 
appinut«l  deputy  by  DAiniji  to'  collect 
trilmtu  in  (injnrAt  (17*1),  823,  SI'S;  defeated 
by  Mnftkhir  Khin  and  FldAud-din  ;  deocrted 
by  irhrr  Klu'in  liabi,  )»  taken  pri«oner,  hla 
iBE-apc  (1743),  32fi,  395;  raptures  and  de- 
,  niolisliLS  tho  fort  of  I'etlid  ;  employed  by  the 
Mnwlmftm  in  the  quarrels  regartling  tho 
viccroyalty  of  GujurAt  (1743-44),  327,  896  ; 
imjmsoned  by  Khanderdv  Gdiikwjlr,  is  released 
by  UmabiU  and  appointed  her  agent  (1745)  s 
S29,  39G  ;  eiiwls  TriinbakrAv  from  Ahmwi- 
Abiul  and  biinself  collects  the  Manltha 
share  of  tho  city  revenues,  329  ;  taltoa  sliolter 
with  Sber  Khiin  Bibi  in  Knpadvanj  ;  1k;- 
siej^ed  at  Knpailvanj  by  Fakr-ud-daiilib ; 
reijuests  Holkar  to  come  to  his  help  ;  tho 
eii'gtf  raised  at  the  approach  of  Holkar  ;  lits 
intorvicw  with  JawAn  Mai'd  Khtfn  at  Ahmed- 
4b!id(1747),  3;iO  ;  raptures  Borsad  and  forces 
Uariba  to  leave  the  country,  331  ;  deserted 
by  his  allies  and  imprisoned  (1747),  332. 

RAKORhUB :  dyers,  451. 

Ranmaljc  NavdnaKar  Jdm  (lG6t),  283. 

RlnuJt  SiKBiA  :  at  Idar,  3.' 6. 

KXo  :  title.     J^ee  RiVv. 

KARUNO.K  :  tribe,  634. 

IJab  Fai:tAk  :  in  Arabia,  636. 

RASHiD-i'n-DiN  :  Arab  geographer  (1310),  CO!  ; 
fcrRndatcd  Al  Biruni,  60S,  514  note  ».  518, 
529,  531. 

EiauTBAKn'TAB  ;  Guiarrft  branch  of  the,  over- 
throw (Jhrflnkya  kin^plom,  117  ;  Dakhaii 
Branch  of  tbe.  119;  dynasty  (743  -  071), 
119 -334;  thiir  origin  and  name  ]]9-120| 
their  early  dynasty  (150-500),  tbeir  main 
dynasty  (0."iO'- 972),  120  ;  tht'ir  conquest  of 
Gujarsct  (760  •  760),  465  ;  their  grants,  466, 
467,  506,  612  and  note  1  ;  in  Onjar.1t,-  626, 
526.  527 ;  their  dominions,  529 ;  Uicir  towns, 
6S0. 

BXaMiiA:H6,  163. 

Rahflnaqab  :  namo  given  by  Aonngzib  to 
Visalnagar,  286, 

RATABiutL  VhxuiT  :  Mr.,  463  note  1, 


RatahmXi.  :  461.' 

RATANP0H  :  town,  471. 

RATAxaiNOH  P.uasdXbi:  deputy  viceroy  of 
Gujaiit  (1733  -  1737),  314  ;  receives  Dbolka  j 
defeats  Sobritb  Khdii  at  Dboli  near  Dhan- 
dhuka,  315  -  316  j  enmity  of,  with  Momin 
Khin,  316,  319  ;  his  attempts  to  opposo  the 
Girikw^r,  317 ;  defends  Ahmedrfb&d,  819  j 
leaves  AbmedAlwd,  320. 

Ratha:110,     See  nattii. 

liATHOD  :  chief,  at  Id.ir,  217  note  3  j  d^-nanty, 
identified  with  Rdshtrakdtas.  their  oriinn 
Il».  .         .    »  e    , 

Rati,  :  pound  (troy),  ."igi. 

RatnXditta  :  Chavadft  king,  164,  156. 

RatkXoAB  :  hill  range,  4,56. 

RatnamIlA':  poetic  history,  749  note  2, 150, 
151,  167.  ^ 

RatnXvatic  :  Tamlnk,  port  on  the  HugU,  499, 

Ratta  :  dynasty  of  kings,  7,  119. 

RAUzAT-rssAFX  :  168,  613  note  3,  523  and 
note  I.       , 

Ray  :  village,  inscription  and  stone  well  at,  204. 

RXv  :  title.  215  and  note  2  ;  of  Karhh,  makes 
an  expedition  apiiinst  Sindh  (1758),  342. 

RXtal  :  title.  21  5  and  note  2. 

RXvANA  :  demon  king  of  Lank?!,  builder  of  the 
silver  temple  of  .Sninnnallh,  li*0,  454  note  1, 

Ravel  :  perhaps  Hinder,  KiO  note  2. 

RXtJI  :  brought  with  his  brother  Brfbrfji  A'pa 
to  Baro<la  (1793)  by  Govindriv  GXikwtfr, 
412 ;  both  the  brothers  recdve  from  tho 
Bombay  GWemuieut  the  nsttistance  of  an 
auxiliary  force  nnder  Major  Walker,  take  tho 
fort  of  Kuli  by  st^rm  and  compel  Mnlhirrdv 
to  Kiirrender,  412  ;  iiis  interview  vraih  Governor 
Duncan  at  Cambay,  412  ;  death  of  Rftvii  A'pa 
(li-03),414.  -■■.»- 

RXtIji  :  sisUT  of  L4khii,  married  to  Rdji,  160. 

ItXvoAi) :  fort,  284  ;  stronghold  of  Sbivrfji,  386, 

REi>pi  :  Kiinaiese  caste  name,  119.     fee  RJuldi. 

Rrd  StcA  :  635,  63i>. 

Hefugkes  :  in  Gujan^t,  i. 

Rktoums  :  nf  Aurungjiib,  283. 

RV-nuXaia  :  herdsmen,  451. 

REiNAlTD:  642-543. 

Relioiok  :  of  the  V.alabhi  kings,  83-85. 

Rbugiovs  DispUTEa :  2H0. 

Rkva  :  Narbiuk  river,  467. 

Rkvatimitka  :  prcKeiit  with  Mularflja  in  tie 
battle  with  Grahiiripu,  160. 

Rktekck  :  under  Alinu-dabiid  kings,  219  and 
note  2  ;  in  l.'>71.  'J21 ;  in  1 760,  2:.'2  note  2. 

EiAYAT  KnXN  :  miuister  of  AV-am  Kb&n,  Guja- 
rat viceroy  (1035  - 1642),  278. 

Roberts  :  General,  439,  443, 

Roe,  SiK  TuoMAB  :  traveller  (1615-  1618),  217 
note  2, 222  note  1. 

Rodini  :  daughtor  of  Praj^pati,  loved  by  tbo 
Moon,  621. 

RoMAy  :  element  in  the  architecture  of  Java 
and  Cambodia,  496  ;  empire,  636, 

ROBI:  143.* 

RrnuAoXMAK  :  fonrth  K»hatrapa  (143-15P), 
coins  and  inscriptions  of,  G,  II  note  2,  13, 
34  •  36,  BO  note  1 ;  bis  kingdom,  640. 
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RCDRAOANA  :  Tr&ikiitvkA  kiiig,  5^  and  note  1. 

KuPKAMAnXtAVA:  gmut  ilirinL-  uf  Kudni  nt 
Skldliftpum,  161;buillliy  Sidilh&rAja,  17D, 
ISO. 

HnDiLiMiui :  172. 

EaDKASBMA  I. :  eighth  K*hfttnipa  (  203  •  220), 
coin*  and  ingoription  of,  42  •  4.3. 

BroRA«XNA:  wvunteuntk  K»hati»p»(2M  -372), 
coini  of,  47. 

KuDRAdE^A  HI.:  twetikT-fiflh  KBhatmpa 
<378  •  381?),  coias  of,  61. 

BrpRA8BNA  IV. :  twotity-foartb  K»batrapa 
(348  .  376)  J  coins  of,  U)  •  61. 

BoDRASiuiLA  I. :  Kuvc>nth  K^hatrapa  (181  - 196), 
coins  and  intcriptioii  of,  41  -  42, 

RtroRA^stMHA  II. :  tWi<nty-6r«t  Eghatrapa 
130^-311),  coins  of,  4y. 

RcMi :  627.     ^■t•c  TUlium. 

JirrNs:  of  Vakbhi,  7^70. 

RoKX-crD-Dtx  Amir:  204. 

Rcmauesa:  490;  south  Panjdb,  401. 

Ruu.Cla  :  perltaps  sonth  PaiijaVi,  509  and  aoto  5. 

RirMi  KuAx  :  otficerof  Snltdn  B*hA<lurof  Ouja- 
rAt  (1536),  3 i»,  3.50,  .Vil. 

Roui^A:  country  of  'iiidli,  '>20  and  note  I. 
■  RuFA  NXiE  :  leader  uf  N;<ikda  BhiLa  ;  surren- 
der of  (1859),  446. 

RaFA  SuNDAKi :  wife  of  Java'ckhara,  gives 
birth  to  a  son  in  the  forest,  150,  IS]. 

Rem  :  quarries  of,  455. 

RvPMATi :  same  as  Kupniani,  wife  of  Bds 
Bahidur  of  MAlw«  (1560  .  ir>70)  ;  h.'r  pavi- 
lion at  MiVndu,  353,  35(i,  371  ;  captured  by 
A'dani  Khdn  Atkah  at  Sarangpur,  commita 
snicidu  (1603),  369,  371. 

RvsBis :  sages,  4GI. 

Rrai'Aif  Ali  KuAn  :  marches  on  Jodhpnr 
with  ShujAat  Kh.'in  and  captures  it  (1723), 
303  (  govarnor  of  Sural,  mV.»  Pil.tji  lUtk- 
w&r's  aid  against  Hainld  Khan  and  K4nt^j) ; 
defeats  HAiuid  Kh.tu  at  Ards;  his  aevera 
defeat  uTnl  death  Viy  the  Mar4th<u>  near 
Ahmeddbid  (1723).  303,  390. 

RUBTAUKAV  :  &iar&thu  loador  in  the  army  of 
Abdul  Aziz,  82!*. 
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aIdi  :  Persian  poet  (1200  •  ]2:)0),  189  note  2. 

KABALAK96A  t  uioiith  of  the  lndu.s,  53S. 

8ABAVA  :  town,  033. 

SXbabicAti  :  riv^-r,  150,  198,  206  j  floods, 
(1683),  287  :  {1739),  322,  6U.  617. 

Baboaxita:  Chandal,  531. 

ffABDixc^ABAirA  :  grammatical  work  of  Hema- 
cliandra,  193, 

SaB/KaJi's  :  people,  635. 

Kaiuria  :  637.     See  Abtria. 

SadIbat:  Mughal  department  of  jaatico,  213< 

bADisHiT  RiHOHAirDRA :  Peatvwa'a  general, 
besicgea  and  takes  the  tovm  of  Ahmedibid 
from  Momin  Khi'm  (1758) ;  helps  the  Rdv  of 
Kachh,  340,  341,  342;  Iwsioges  BUliixinor 
075H)  and  levies  tribute,  343,'  3»8  j  dofeaU 
the  chief  of  DLringdhra  at  Halvfld  and 
captures  him,  344 ;  appointed  viceroy  of 
AhmcdiAiitd  by  the  Pcshwa  (17<>0),  344. 


b'ADHABA  JB8ANOH  :  Work  of  Rdo  SAlieb  Mshi- 

paLrim  Kuprim,  18U  uot«  3. 
b'ADUABO  Jksinou:   another  naiov  of  SldiDtt- 

rrfja,  173. 
Saor:  Mughal  jndgo,  213> 
bAOTSOi :  tribo,  640,  642. 
SJLi'RA :     (Shahd&r^b),    military     post    of  tl« 

Ma^^baU  in  Mahi  K^ntha  (1674),  2'^,  4SX 
BXkla;    fi.ft,  IMO  notf2. 

SXfas  :Til'fjfii,principa'.ityt>cxt  to  Konkaa,  5?7. 
Savdab  MrHAMMAi)  Knln  :  ttixavf^tr  of  Te^- 
U'g  Khiifn,  governor  of   Sorat,    :i'M"> ;  ez]>eii<d 
by  Savad  Achchan,  331  ;  retirv«  to  fi'iml,  .332; 
brottgiit  back  to  ^'urat  by  kb«  Dutch  and  ol&cr 
merchants,  333. 
(^auala-Vasauika  :  temple  at  Cambay,  190. 
i>A.ax?i. :  mouth  of  the  Indus,  6SS. 
SXobAha;  forest  tn»ct,  3.S8. 
tJAiiAJiGA  :  father  of  Mulaka,  nncnfioned  io  ths 

inscription  at  Mangrol,  174. 
8AiiAJioii4vARA  :  t«unplo  at  Pnsbhisa,  176. 
SauAkais  :   of    Aror  in  the  north  of    htadb, 
rule  uv«r     totith   Panji^t   and    north    bLoillu 
496;    Buddiii«ta,   overthrow  of,   by  usurping 
Brshmauisl  Oh4oh  (t^t2),  497  -  498. 
::'AnAaBAUi(tiA  :  lake,  built  by  biddliarAja,  177, 

I7j». 
i<Ai)tUAi.AKA  :  tribal  name,  64  and  notn  5. 
t^AiMVR:  607,   608,  600,  510,   513,   616,  53DL 
,  633,  828,  629.     .*-ce  Chaul. 
Saitism  :  religion  of  the  Valabhi  king«,  83. 
Sajjasa  :    ^iddhnr&ja's  yicemy,   in   ••^urXihtra, 
build.i  a  loinple  at  Uiruar,    his    inscription, 
176  - 177.     Potter,  hide^  KumArapAla,  l.S2;U 
rewarded  by  Eumtfrapila  with  seven  faunitr»l 
vidages,  184. 
Saka;  tribe,  22,   67  note  3;  era,  20  ;   Tavaas, 

490. 
^'XKA«:  456    note    \;    branehca     of     Bhinm^ 

.'^hcvaks,  464-466.  496  uoto  1. 
SXkauouaki:   the    Simbhar   lake;    godd^; 

place  ;  153  and  note  1. 
SAkiiu:    Pauaanias'  (170)    name    for    Ooebia 

China,  499. 
KAEAiiTBNB  :  land  of  the  ^sa,  142  not«  8. 
^AicririKA  V'ihXra:  186. 
t>AKviRuXi :  widow  of  .'-hsnio,  sppliM  to  Dip 
mrfji     04ikwdr   and     lUgbuuAth      BboasU 
against  the  miuiater  (1748),  $96. 
HaiJLbat  K  uXn  :  claimant  to  the  chief  ship  of 

Juni<gndli,,425. 
H/LLknaoi:  Sdlaiikiyana,  trilw,  546. 
BALAMkXrAN A  :  tribe,  6t0. 
tiiLK.il ;  treaty  of  (1782),  between  the  Engfish 

and  the  MaritbAs,  410. 
biXi.En :    fort,  in  BifgUn,    captuixsd    by 

Triinal  (1672),  3S:. 
^Xloooaii  :  zillah,  208  and  note  3, 
^ALiKE:  Ceylon,  54.3. 
SIlimSuXm;    (1546 -1553)  Sher  bTiAh    Sur's 

successor,  369. 
8XLTAS  :  king  of  Mritttkivati,  10  and  not«  1. 
h^XLVAS  :  tribe,  634. 

NAKADUIUATA-rANCHAHAaliAnASA ;      title     of 

the  Ourjjars,  113. 
SamavdXb  :  river  port  to«n,  619. 
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FlXAKOAD;. plate,  122}  ff«vnt  f roin  (753-754), 

4<37. 
SIkanta  ;  fcndfttory,  title  of  ilic  Gnrjjare,  113. 
SlMANxiDHiPATi :    title    of     .layabliii^    111. 

Ourjjara  king,  113  ami  not<*  6. 
S^Amantahimiia:    CMvrwj.-i  king,  dofoated  Htid 

alain  hy  Mulardja,  157. 
Samara  :    king    of   i-'uritahtra,     at    war    with 

Kam-inpiiA,  136  and  noto  1. 
Samarasimiia  :  Chohiln  chii-f,  197. 
SSamarasimuadeta  :  470. 
J^amatata  ;  name  of  province,  fi-l  and  not«  2, 
bSXMUKAK :     expc<I>tion   of    CbifboiU    againat, 

187,  188. 
f^X«DA  :  Thakor  of,  441. 
JSakipadbaka  :  villag*-,  gift  of,  125. 
S^AHHA  ;  trilje,  138  ;  moaturs  of  Kaclih  after  tho 

fall  of  the  Chunrai,  517. 
Hammattta  :  school,  79. 
Sam  PK ATI ;  grandson  of  A4oka,  15, 
HAicaXjc-CD-DAULAH :    Daurdn    NasrAt     Jaiip 

Bah&dur,   forty-fightb    viceroy    of    Onjurit 

(1710-1719),  300. 
SAMrDRAcrPTA  :  fourtli  Q\i[>in.  Icin^  (370  -  306), 

coins,  Allahabdd  inHcription,  G'2  ■  66,  07. 
^'AKTAT  ;  Vikrani  era,  201. 
Sawatasimha  :  47  U 
SakakInika  :  nanqe   of  province,  61  and  note 

3,  tio. 
Kasciii  (Stc'pa  :  Gupta  inscription  on,  66. 
Karcuos  -.  gate  naniD,  449. 
t>ANi)XBUR  :  Ooa,  commercial  town,*510, 
Bandalias  :  ClL-mdala,  latniiiln,  6*>. 
t?Ain)ANE3^  of  tho  Pmplus,  44  note  2  j  envoy, 

C42,  543  ;  rukr  of  Gujarift.^  5lfi. 
SawpApur  :  appartmtly  Goa,  5<)9. 
8ani>hj(n  ;  in  Kacfih,  509. 
JJAlTDL'Bt.llrfnair,  &09,  620. 
Sawgaka  :    mlcr  of  Vanthali,  killed  by  Vira- 

dhavala,  200. 
KAkoavaua:  village,  187. 
t"AirouADXMAX :    tenth   Kshatrapa   (222-226) 

coins  of,  43-44,  01^. 
HaitjAn:  in  Thrfna,  600,  ^20 ;  in  Kachh,  530, 

fc'ce  SindAn. 
.^'ANjAr  :  (lame  borne  by  the  Jams,  139. 
^axkabAciiXbva  :  84. 
^ASKAKADBVA  :  Dflvagiri  Y:Ulava  chief,  205, 
f^AMKARAOAyA :     father  of    Dnddhayarmman, 

Kalachnri  prince,  114. ,  Heo  Sunkaraua. 
i^ANKAUANA  :  114.     8ec  Sankaraganu. 
^AXKARArAHMAK  :  K.i3hmir  king  (^(K)),3,  468. 
Bankii:  claims  Camltmy  ;  iii   dcfeati'd  by  V««- 

tupdla,  Broach  cbicftain,  200  and  note  2, 
SaskhbdA:  grant  at,  lis. 
SAvoLi :  >^aonli,  boming-placo  of  Pil&ji  O&ik- 

war  (1732),  313, 
oAktikas  :  a  Konkan  tribe,  44  note  2,  640. 
6XsTisiTHA  :  Jain  Tirtliankara,  102. 
6ANTU :  minister  of  Chanlukya  king    Karna, 

builds  a   Jain  temple,     170 ;     Mddbanija's 

minister,  172  ;  attacks  an  army  of  Bluls,  178. 
SAnttvasaiii  :   Jain  temple,  built    by    Stfnta 

Kama's  minister,  170. 
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KafAdALAESRA  :    name  of    the   Ajmir    kings, 

157  ;  Sdmbbar  territory,  181.     See  Scwrflik." 
t^APAoAIAEiSUlVA  ;    l;>7« 

Hapara  :  moutli  of  the  Indus,  &3I*. 

t^ARAOAJTBS:  613  ;  thu  younger  and  the  elder,  54(5, 

bAuAj-UD-Diir :  Mnulvi,  preaches jVArf<f  or  reli- 
gious war  in  AhmalihAd  (18W),  431. 

Saraitdiij:  Ceylon,  616. 

Barandip  ;  dupoadency  of  the  Gujarat  king- 
dom, 168. 

SAkanoadeta  :    V.'lglMjhi     king    (1275-1296), 

203  ;  succcmIs  ArjunadevB,  his  inBcrii)tion«, 

204  -  205,  206. 

Sabanopur  :  liattle"of  (1422),  207  note  ;  town, 
-368. 

Sabaostcs  :  probahly  .'^urAahtra,  fi,  535. 

Sarasvati  :  river,  IGl,  173 ;  woU  of  talent  in 
DhAra,  180,  511,  521. 

SARBAPfA  •  town,  iduatifii'd  with  Sanran,  r.39, 
TSarbrox  :  place   in  A'mixl  taluka  of  Broach, 
Govind  II F.  halts  at,  123. 

SAKuri.ASii  Kii,{k  :  Khi<n  Dah.'ldur  Mnbilriji-nl 
mulk  DiMwar  Jung  ;  is  appointed  deputy  vice- 
roy of  Giijardt  (1712-13),  robbeil  on  his  way 
to'Gujanit  (1713),  207 ;  appointed  flfty-serond 
Ticcroy  (17-3  -  1730)  ;  his  deputy  defeatctl 
(1721),  304  ;  onlerwl  to  proceed  in  jM'rBon  with 
a  strfing  army  to  Gujarrft  (1725),  .106;  is 
coTupelkil  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Marrfilirfa 
(17-'(;),  307  ;  makes  ftlliiincc  with  tin-  Pishwa, 
extorts  tribute  in  ^'orath,  and  marricA  tho 
daughter  of  Jhiila  Pn^bfiisingh  whuui  he 
exempts  from  tribute  (172S),  308  ;  grants  for- 
mally to  tho  feahwa  one-fourth  and  otie-tontb 
share  of  the  revenue  of  the  province  (1729), 
309  ;  levies  tribute  in  Kilthi.'rvii<l!»  U73()), 
310;  defeats  the  new  vicoruy  at  Adfllaj  and 
retires  (1730),  311.     Si^  Mnbariz-ul-mulk. 

SARoAtt  Mduammad  KiiAn  :  captures  BAlAsi- 
nor  from  the  Mar.lth&s,  345, 

SardrAr  :  lake,  IHO  note  2. 

SARDOOS  :  Mount,  532. 

SabuarAB  :  Bhil  messengers,  4rif. 

Sarika  :  demon,  402,  403. 

SARISADI3:  town,  540. 

SarkArs  :  Oujarit  divisions,  20'J,  218  •  219. 

Sabkiikj:  village,  438. 

SAB8UT  :  the  river  i^rssvati,  510,  521. 

Sabl'.sa  :  apparently  the  river  Sanurvati,  hot 
perliaps  the  Siibarmati,  510. 

Sarvva  :  Ba^litrakiita  or  Gnrjjara  king,  hit 
coins,  87.     See  Amogbavareha. 

Sarwamanoala  :  village,  126, 

6ATAKAU>fi ;  A'ndhra  dynn.stic  name,  37,  .^S,  49. 

•sAtakarni  :  Yajnaiiri  (HO),  546. 

S.4taiiARNI!*  :  of  Pkithan,  641. 

SatbAn  :  son  of  Rdsal,  king  of  Hindnst&n 
that  is  Kaaatij,  519. 

i^/i-vi'.  454. 

ISatka  :  evil  spirit,  457. 

Satbapa  :  same  as  Kshatrapa,  31. 

fiATRTmJAYJk:  Jain  hUl,  78,  79  note  3,  164 
note  6,  177,  186;  Hemdchrfrya's  visits  to, 
189, 199  :  temple  of  Ncminitba  cm,  202, 

Sattaskna  ;  Chillukya  king,  51. 

SATXAsre  :  first  cycle,  4C1, 
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t^ACBHA:  nnmc  of  rouiitrv,  pcrliaps  Svnblmi. 
UViiiul  ni.U-  I. 

SAlRAsurUA  :  allHcletl  by  au  Arab  jiriny,  I09 ; 
tribe  <if  Kiilbi&vii.'a,  534. 

Savks  :  of  SiniUi.  iy]s. 

£ArsAnA.:  kiDg-  of  hur&sliti-a,  ISO  and  imte  1. 

Saitviha  :  Upv^r  yimlli  and  Multun,  u37,  545, 

SAvidAk  ;  ijatewny.  450  nutc-  1. 

i^XviTHi :  wife  of  brahum,  nu'vl  to  bu  a  Gurjjora 
iMaidt>n,  -UH. 

SawAmhM0Ae3  :  iiPWH-wrHfrs,  2U. 

l^AYAl> :  MuMilmdu  trudiT,  un-c^t  of,  at  CamlNiy, 
20?. 

Satad  Acucuax  ;  pftynuistcr  nt  Harat,  aspires 
to  tbe  poveniorfliip  uf  Surat,  seeks  Manitha 
hAp  (174 7),  StKi  j  taken  the  cit^r  of  Surat  aiul 
i;ets  th(3  iiiercluiut<i  lo  nmn  a  lUed  addressiil 
to  the  cmpvror  an<l  tho  Niz&^m  that  he  ^houM 
bo  appointed  Hri^vcnior  (174^),  331-332; 
makes  over  one-third  of  Surat  revenue  to  the 
Maruthds,  332  ;  i<pprosi<iCA  influential  persoiu, 
surrenders  citodei  to  the  Ilabubi  and  witb- 
driws  to  Uouibay  and  tbcnce  to  IVioiia(17oO), 
333;  receives  the  govi-nuirship  of  Surat  from 
the  Peshwa  and  tstaldiitbi'H  himself  in  tlie 
government  (1758),  343  ;  reielves  a  bud^- 
gnard  from  the  Peshwa  (175'»),  3il9. 
SATAP8 :    brother*     Ha»«nn    AU   aud  .AbdnlU 

Kliau,  kiug-makeri  at  Delhi,  '201,  301. 
Savad  ImAm  rn-DiN:  IsHiailiuh   wiuionary  In 
Gujariit  during  tln"  rvipi  of  M41imud  Begada 

(it:iu-ir)i3i,  L'w. 

i'AYAujKLAii  BuuKiiiEi:  chicf  law  offkoF  or 
Sadr-nsSndnr  for  the  whole  of  India  (164*2  • 
1644),  279. 

Savaq  MrrntiiAX :  nmrchei  on  Surat  and  re- 
turn* uu9ncoe»iiful,  bw  suicide,  331. 

SAYAi>  SuAnJi :  prei-eptnr  i»f  MatiU  of  Kh4n- 
dcnh  anJ  MouinAs  of  (JujiiriU,  hi*  suicide,  288. 

Sataji  tJAiKWAU;  Hon  of  Danftji  Gitikwir, 
Si2,  3H8 ;  collects  tribute  in  Sonkth  ( 1  ToO), 
344  ;  appointed  siicecsiaor  of  I'lluiiji  (1771), 
400,401. 

SAvA.v  :  village,  130. 

Savkb:  land  eustouis,  213. 

SAzASTiON  :  town,  &40. 

SCUWAKBEOK  t   542. 

St'OBiE:  Colonel,  4-17, 

tsBAi>  :  Valubhj,  80. 

Ska  of  Fabw  :  the  Indian  ocean.  516,  518. 

Sklla-VidyXphabas  :    north   Kunkan  Sil4h&- 

rAs,  129. 
Selutkos  Nikator  :  632. 
HBUY1.LA  :  modern  Cliaal,  54Cr 
SitsArATi  BkatAkkA:  we  Bhatlrka. 
Sbndkaka:  chief ,  55  ;  fjcrunt,  111. 
HgS^cK  :  hid  book  on  India,  &B2. 
8gsb  Kbeibnai  :  Burnt  i»landi,  &4G. 
Sbtx  :  trilie  of  Mewir,  633. 
SEwAtiK  ;  liiU*,  157  ;  king  of,  10*. 
ShAiidAdppe  :  town,  53if. 
8uAuAb-cd-din  GuoKi:  defeat  o( (I17S),  229. 
SUADHS  ;  beggars,  46). 
SbarXuat  KbIn  :  forty-filth  viceroy  (I7l3)r 

207. 


SnAnANrsnAaia  :    Kushdn  il^  niutic;  naioe,  Cf 

and  note  0. 
SuAunAJJDAB  :  harhour  master,  ?12.  Town,  .M*, 
Bhau  Biiika>'  :    tiajrat,  son   of  .S.<iint  SLXhi- 
Abni,  the  tomb  *f,    on  tlte   Silbaruinti   lunr 
Ahmediibid,  33"  note  1. 
Shau  lii  iiAgii  KiiAk:    is  apiKnntetl  comntaml- 
ant  >.f  MAndtt  (166S).;  buibls  Nilkantha.  370. 
SiiAh  Jeiii^n  :    cnipen>r,    ulavM     at  Manda  ;  is 
defeated,  bis  brother  Shah  Parw  ie   retreats  tf» 
Mindu  (lti21 .  1622).  381  ;  liia  death   (10-69), 
284. 
ShAh  NawAz  KhAw  PafA'JT  :  thirty-first  rirc- 
mv    of  <JujftrAt,  joins  priupo  D4rH   in    bh» 
rebellion  against  Aurangilb  (KSfiti),  282. 
Sniiii    NuK:    Hassjwi    Kuli    l\bin    Bahadur, 
viccroj  of   Oudb,  niA   oat    for   Makk-.ib  ;  liia 
uniuecessfnl    attempt    to     iirrautie     luntter* 
hetMreeii  Moniin  Khin  and  the  Peshws,  341. 
SiiAfli :  Kusliiin  name,  64  and  note  o. 
.ShAhc  :  Kdja  of  S^tara,    appoiuts    Kluuidcr&v 
DdbluUlc  Senipali,  :^>i9  ;  aettloR    the  IcruiM  of 
iign-cmtnt     between     tlw?     i'cshwa    and    th 
liabhifile,393. 
SnAisTAH  Kmas  :  twenty-sixth  vicoMy  "((Jtiji 
rAt  (1G4«?  -  IWfS),  280  J  twenty -oighth  vice 
of    (;ujarit    (KSoS-   1604);    h;»     cSpcditina 
against  the  Chunvdlia  Kulia,  281. 
SHAKEarEAUE  :  Sir  Uichmoiid,  resident  at  B^utv 

da,  44:4. 
SiiAMiiuinAM:  Nrfgnr  Bnihrnan,  «n    ■     *  f 

Muiiiin  Rtitu  at  tlie  siege   of   Al  ■  * 

t3l«;n  pris^iuer  by  Dilmtiji  and  stii.:    „ „.i4 

to  Bunxla,  342. 
Sii<(>tiA  Aliks  :  beggar»,  461. 
SuAMsiiEB  BahAduk:   tiilc  conferred  on  Oi-* 
ni^ji  by  Sh&hu  after  the   bnttlc  of   Balipur 
(IT'-'O).  .189. 
ShAms-i'u-dis  AtTAMSii :    Sultan,  174  note  I  j 
takes  the  fort  of   Mandu  and  drives  away  it* 
Hindu  chief  (1234),  357. 
SiiANk^RAji:  governor   of   Viram^im    (1763). 

S38. 
Shabmistra  :  wife  of  TayUi,  400. 
SnABVA  :  an  animal,  508. 
SIIKM.-MONKY  ;  Mowing  of,  163,  104  and  iK>t<»  1. 
SnER  KiiAk    BAni :  governor  of  Ranida  :  il»- 
foat    of;  capture  of    Baroda,  3T4  ;   defiaty 
governor  of  Sorath  (173S),  321  ;  allowa   llan- 
gi.iji  t4)  ejtcapo  to  Bonod  and  join*  KhanderAr, 
DiCmAji'a    lirother,    326 ;  join*   Rang>:>ji   ami 
marches    against  Fakl^r-ud-dauUh  ;  Wuuntliil 
in  the  Iwittle  of  KapoiUanj,  XiO  ;  di*pgto  of, 
with  his  Aral*  niercenari<'>' at  Bil&ainor,  3iitd  ; 
dies  / 1758)  al  Juniigadh.  343. 
Sbbd  anAii  Src  :    nTuJt  of,   in    Beogul,    368  ; 

emperor  (1542  - 1546).  36r<  ■  .1159, 
Shbtfji  :  commander  of  the  Ahmc<l&bid  gorri- 

Bon  (1753),  sntfens  a  defeat,  338. 
SHXVAKa :  450,  464. 
SuitbAj:  lUja,  commandant  of  Miindn  (1668), 

362. 
SHiv.tiycii :  lUja  of  Idar,  aonda  8»jan  Sisi 
to  help  Mmoin  Kbuiiatthe  iite|^  u(  ' 
by  tlM:Mar{itlm(l767)  311. 
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SitotJpTiB :  510. 

Him  llAujiuA:  king  of  Magiullin  (610-C42), 
dcfvtits  till.-  llih;iia,  Ourjjanin,  Lsttas  uiul  tLo 
king  of  Miidh  and  Miihvvu,  4i>7  ;  drives  awuv 
White  lUiisin.  600, 

SiiKjM.u, :  Brilltmans,  160,*4G2  anS  note    2j 
VViuis,    403  ;  Bnthuions,  their    origin,  44. 
8w)  BhinmiL 

^]Il:|)lAXIi  :  uicaiiiugmakifig  of  tbo  lumo  of , 
45-«  ;  brought  Ikick  to  BUinmil  (1694),  46K 

SuicimXl  XIaitXiiiya:  ligeiulttry  hccoiint  of 
>'~iiriruiil,  4GI. 

SllitiKAOAU  :  .Shrimal,  461. 

SitkipatkXv  :  di-jiuty  o£*<io  Poahw*  in  Gnjarit, 
iii'gutiHtes  witlt  Momin  Kltiii  for  tbe  rclunsc 
ui  Bliagvautriv  ;  ia  r<icallcd,  33)^. 

SUBIPUKJ  :  another  name  of  Jagaom,  460,  462, 
and  note  3. 

SiiDDBAS  :  030.     See  t'tidarift. 

SmujAat  KuXn'  :  KArtiilub  KliAii,  thirty -ciglitU 
viotToy  of  ftujanit  (1(181-1703),  "287  ,  liis 
rampiiign  in  Jhiilavili.laatid  fc-oratli  and  storm- 
ing of  tht:  flirt  i)f  Than,  288  ;  caiitnrca  Jodh- 
imr(17a'-'),  303.  !-t«  Kurtaldb  Khiln.  One  of 
Mirr  Shiili  i''ur'«  ge-nerals  in  Mttiwa ;  defeats 
Kadir  Khdu  at  Mslndn  ;  appointwi  command- 
nut  of  M^ndu,  368'3C0 ;  recovers  Malwa 
(1554).  3G9. 

Purjl-UD-DAUi-An  :  nawalt  of  Lacknau,  341. 

BituiB:  sailors  of  t-oimuiith,  'J04. 

SiDUUABnATTA  :  grantee  in  Indra's  grant,  J31. 

fc'lDOHACUAKBAVAUTIH  I  title  of  iSiddharuja, 
173. 

fiitiKji  uiEMA  :  grammar  by  numachandra,  1^.0. 

SlUDIIAIIBMACHA^DBA:  lOl.  Soc  Siddiialiiiiia. 

.^  uiDHAXTA  :  4C7,     Sl>o  Brahma  tiddlidnta. 

fTDDUArun  ;  towTi,  Vatniraja's  image  at,  152; 
lidly  [ilacu,  MularAja's  grnntH  at,  l(il; 
Jain  tiitipli!  at,  172;  Kudrauiabila\ a  t<?inplc 
at,  ]7i'  ;  Kumarnpila's  visits  tu,  ]83;  Ahnifd- 
shdh's  iiuvreh  iigain«t,  237> 

Siin>HAniJA  :  Cbaulukya  kjng  (1094- 11 13), 
loG,  lt;i,  163,  Buc-ceeda  Karna  ;  regency  of 
his  uiolluT ;  iutri>;ueR  rotrardinj;  lii»  (iucui's- 
•ion  ;  n^inissioii  of  pilgrim  tax;  his  «ari  with 
the  kings  of  Kaura!<hlni,,  Mdlwa,  and  b'iiidh  ; 
Ids  era ;  his  religious  leaniuga  and  archi- 
tectur.J  buildings,  171  •  181. 

f  I PI1PU  u  :  152,  1 6 1 ,  17  ?i  237,      f=ee  >:ddhai)  ur. 

^ii)i  yi-Kur:  commandant  of  Janjlra,  offers 
to  liecomc  a  vaKsal  of  the  emperor  through 
the  govL'rnor  of  !?iirat  and  receives  the  title 
of  Yikut  Kh&.n  from  the  emperor  with  an 
annual  suWaly  of  IJ  Ifikhs  payable  from  the 
port  of  l^nrat,  285. 

SiaBHUU  :  perhaps  iNlgaradvipa  ur  Cutcli,  16. 

8ioBitTi3  :  kingdom  of,  535. 

SiaBBca  :  probably  Janjira,  535,  53ft,  540, 

Smi  .lAOipmA  :  palace,  160  note  2. 

SiHOB  :  village  i»  Kithidviida,  64  note  5,  IGl ; 
reservoir  at,"  180  note  3. 

6rL.4piTYA ;  of  Mrflwa,  rcighiiig  kmg  of  Ks(nya 
Kabjn,  70i 

5^ri..(DiTVA  IV. :  Vakbln  king  (691),  117. 

SiL.iuiTV\  V. :  Valabhi  king  (722),  117. 


SilXditta  ^BvIsBAtA:  GnjarHlCh&lnkyK  kittg, 

5C,  108. 
f:^i],AOASAsfiiJ :  Jain  jirictit,  151. 
Sil:(bXrXs  ;  of  the  noith  Konkan,  S27. 
SlLil'itAbTBA :     perhap-i  Mtha    in    .lh^il/iv&<ln, 

king  of,  proM'iit  with  Mi'ilanija  in   tkc  Ixittid 

with  Ctraharipu,  IGO  and  note  2. 
FiLvf: :  tribe,  634. 
KimilXt-i't-Ti'wXkikii  :    written    (851 -SoS) 

liy  the  merchant  Suhiiman,  505  note  2. 
SnA'EiHA  ;  JauK'-f  di\  rortugnesj- eaptain,  hums 

the    ports    of     I'attau  -  SumnAth,    Mangxnl, 

TaUja,   and    AInxaf:irabild  ;    Th&ua,   Ba^Mriu, 

and  Biiuibny,  347.  • 
Sim  :  conn  try,  king  of,  imprisoiusd  by  Siddha- 

raju,  173. 
SiMiiA  :  luatenial  uiicle  of  king  Viwiladeva,  202  ; 

era,  176.  2(.>«. 
SiMHAPi'KA :  »ee  .Sihor. 
SiMUA:)E>A:  twi-nty-bixtli  KAhatrapn,  coin  of, 

51. 
Siuii-LA  :  modern  Cliaiil,  5.13. 
^'IMVI.LA  :  mtnlern  Uhanl,  540. 
HiXDA  ;  Ooa  Kadjimba  i-hiff,  173  and  note  6. 
StNPA :  perhap!<  Vadnagar,54G, 
SivD.iurn  :  (ioa,  517,  521. 
^'J.^l>AN   :    in  K»fhh,    eouqnest  of,    and    Jama 

nio?iiue  foundi-dat.SOfi  ;  St.  John  or    ^anjsn 

in  Thiina  near   Daman,  507,  508,  BOO,  614. 

5:0,  521,  51'3,  528,  529,  530. 
SiM>u  :     conqmnd      by     Chudil.<amA<i,     )39; 

expedition  ikKnintitby  theUaoof  Ivaclib,  ;?42  ; 

Brihraaiis,  432  an<l  tiote  2  ;  king  of,  407,  509, 

511,  5!3,  517.  M3.     See  Sindhu. 
tJiSDur  ;    identilicd    with    S-iudh,    afflicted    by 

Arab  army,  lOil ;  rivcr,  IfSO. 
SiNinu  K.(.IA  :  killwl  by  Mddhnrija,  175, 179. 
SlM»i;»  :  Mar4lha      leader,      his      mmnoi'i'B«ful 

attack  on  Sinnr  (1781),  lf>0  ;  at  wur  with  tbo 

Kiigli*!!  ;  his  treaty  with  thl'  English  at  Mrji 

Anjangaon  (1.S03)    414. 
SrsDr-XoAK  :  hr«iirli  of  the  Iiidiw,  517. 
SiNPr  :  Dobal,  647. 
MsGALDii'  :  Oeylon,  612. 
.-IMomjk:  tribe,  534. 
triKOUASA  11.:  Devagiri  Yidava  king-    (1200- 

1247),  1118 -,    attacka     LavauapriMtfda ;    hia 

treaty,  iW.  ' 

SiNOiiAK  :  grandson  of  Samra,  extendi  his  sway 

(lORW),  517. 
SiNHANADEVA  :  sce  .Singhatta, 
SixoB  :  attacked  by  Sindia  (H!?! ).  400. 
^iNTFioif :  mouth  of  the  Indnn,  538. 
S'lKTHOS  ;  Indus  river,  514. 
Mriualaoa  :  modern  f^trnftl,  641. 
MR1PAI.1.A ;  town,  540. 
BiHi  Ptolemaiou  :  ^ri  Piilumiyi,  Andbrakiug, 

37. 
SiRiSHAPABttAKA  :  Si»o<lfa,  village.  115. 
SiBOm  :  chief  of,  hewl  of  De^-ra  Ha j  puts,  465. 
FinoPTOl-KMAIos:  Xri-rnlam.'lyj,  541. 
SiBCR  :  Amoghavarslia's  inscription  at,  124. 
SiaosASt  ftlM  :  queen  nf  Kum^nkp^U,  188. 
SiaoniA  :  RAja  of  Mevad,  Htniggks  vritU  Akbw» 

140. 
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HaoDKA :  vUUffis.  115, 

BiTUA  :  in  JbAMv&da,  IGO  n<>U>  3. 

SiTAcaiTTA  :  OoA  KuljttnU  king  (1 147  •  117fi), 
173  ami  ruiUj  3,  19fi. 

6iv1ji  :  14i>  J  fimiKU-r  o(  Uio  MftrAtha  cmpiro, 
toliijidow  Surnt  (1064),  2*i,  38«  ;  pliimUrs  it 
fi.r  till- wc.iiul  tiiiif(1670),  2»-t,  880;  I'qiiip* 
his  fltvt  tkt  AIlliAg,  c(>in('«  to  th)>  month  of  too 
giilf  of  Caiubu,v,  carrif*  uff  Mti^lml  pil^iui- 
shiiMt,  3tt6 ;  eaptiirvs  I'driiiTH  mid  UngvJida 
forts  til  the  UMttli  nf  Surot  (1072),  387, 

l^rvXiCAKDA  K  I' Ulujirlj.GiTABA  :  tutitulo  of, 
188. 

SirAsXNA  :  king  of,  conquered  liv  IlaiumuIcB, 
163. 

SitojIjfub  :  RucruM  of  tbo  N&ikiUa  ftt,  446. 

HIWA^A :  town,  o3». 

BivijiKivUitiLwiu  :342.   JxvH*y!SjiOiiikw4r. 

Skasua  :  twtnt^  -BcvvnUi  K(*hfttro]>ii,  51. 
AniHlur  txiuao  <if  Aiiki.>gliuvakKlui,  Dokhau 
lUnlitrakuU  kiiiK',  120. 

BKAA))Ar,rrTA  :  MvcnUi  0«|>la  king  (4&-1  -  470), 
inscription  at  IlhitUri  and  Gini^r,  C9 ;  »t 
JunAt'tt'lh,  73,  74  ;  ooinn,  70-7  J  ;  80  nolo  1 ;  86. 

HKANIiA  POKiNA  :  4GI. 

fxVTUiA :  bindh,  544. 

tiODUALi  VXv  :  sU'p-wcll  «t  MangTol,  176, 

BootiA  PAttnAKS  :  217  note  3. 

tfovXLA:  522. 

hoiiAUA  :  rulur  of  Milwa,  198. 

SoiiiilD  Ali  :  313.    Son  8ohnib  Khtfn. 

t'oiiBin  Kiily  :  RiWfrnor  of  Siinit  (1730),  310  ; 
coiiHriniHl  in  the  u|ipoinlinL'iit  ;  driven  out  of 
Burnt  {173'J);  «vttlis  at  Bhiivnnf^nr,  313; 
appoinU.'d  giiViTwor  of  Vinira^Am  (1735)  ;  i« 
drfifitt-d  at  Uhulj  by  lUtunsiugh  l)baml.^ri, 
315 -in  6. 

KojiTBA  :  villHiS.',  l«tUo  of  (172£).  307. 

SoLAKi  :  scu  •"ohiuki. 

botANKls  :  1^  :  1'JI  :  RAJputH,  their  acttlcmcuta, 
461 ;  thrir  kiii(;ilnm,  l<"jr> ;  thvir  i-bttngc  of  faith 
(743),  4<i3  and  iioU' 2,  413^  ;  of  A imhilAViUlA, 
at-rtion  «jf  Ihi-  Uhitiiii:^!  oicgpirf,  -lUl) ;  dyunsty 
(iNil  -  1242),  52(1,     .S«-  Ohiiul»ik>a«. 

Holla  :  eun  uf  Udu^u  ^jiiiia,  minister  uf  KnmA, 
170. 

SoH  :  buildfr  »f  the  Sun  tvuiiilc;,  •152. 

Soma  •  hu'ihU  thi>  gold  Uiuplu  of  Sumunitlui, 
190. 

goMACHAMDFiA  :  LiiunnchaudrA's  u&mo  nttur  bis 
consM'cmti'm,  1S)1. 

BomIdityA  :  MularAjA'g  AnocsUir,  157. 

l<OitAKi.TilA :  ttinplu,  79  notu  3.  154,  161; 
dwtmj'tid  hy  Mahiniid  of  Ohszni  (1024),  IG6. 
168;  MiyAnAllftdoTJ'u  pilgriniago  tw,  172; 
Kum4rapfUA'i  pilgritna^t  to,  187,  190{  Lava- 
naprMida  giant*  a  villB+fp  to,  'JW  ;  ditxtroycd 
by  MahAuimadanii  in  12^7,  20.5.  Nee  t'omnilth. 

SoXAirlTiiA  Patas  I  inwription  in  Bbadnakali's 
temple  «t,  81  ;  rebuilding  of  thi«  iilirino  at, 
189  ;  houso-tax  imposed  fur  tho  maintenance 
of  a  moaqnc  at,  201. 

I^mabIja  :  Bon  of  Sabajiga,  build*  a  temple  at 
PrabbAsu.  170. 

Boma^aummah  :  Drahmanic  king  of  Cambodia 
(610)  i99. 


t'oMKiTARA:    poet,  •itiior   of    Ki 
and  Va«tuplllac1uu-it«,  174.  199,  2 

hOMK^VAUA  :  kbfinc.  tv-buQt  bj    K 
1^9  and  n<iU'  2. 

SoMMTABA  :   king  of  thu    flnvsaU 
DviraMiuudra  (12&2),  2<X3  note  S. 

SoMKiTit  :    220    and    u<rto   1.    iS3A 
MH.      510  }    destmction      of.  (I 
pilgrima^^   to, '531;   1«^-udary    ---o- 
di^rriptliin  of  the  t<.Mnplo   u{^  521,   AU 
029,531,     i^'cK*  SoinanAtba.  ' 

SoKlTKAs:  464. 

So>it<ii :  gnhlAuiilhs,  450. 

(-ONOA1) :  bcwl-cpiarKTH  of  Pilitjt  G4tk 
3;W;390.  Fort,  the  cita<lol  i.'  *■* 
tiirml  by  Hunidyun  in  1594, 

SohOAiiA  ItAjruTri :  451  notes 

SoNOTs:  465. 

^Oftia  KiLilN  ;  Btw  Solir&b  Kb^n.  . 

tk>i-iuA:    mmr     BoMeiu,    souUiom 
CApitol,  14,  S)^. 

Son  AT  II :  chirf  of,  oww  allvgianoe 
143;  Annt'VL-<l  to  tbi<  Cba\il»k>     * 
Anahilvida,  176  ;  name  and  * 
notes  1  and  3,  209 ;  laud -raid 
MaiAthiAiu,  41B-4I9. 

h'OTBR  MEOAd  :  c<^inf  of,  19. 

SotniotrrTor  :  town,  541 . 

SoppAliu  :  modiTn  Siipiia,  64<J, 

SopviARA  :  &46.    Sec  Snpdnu 

SuVsiKAMA:  to^Ti,  538, 

SOCTIIKKK  Skythiahs  :  537. 

SorzA  :  Faria-o,  Portuguese  writer  (1 

Sprcut:  author,  145. 

SrBKCiR :  Mr.,  chief  of  tb«  En^iali  _ 
and  goviTnoT  of  tin-  Castle  of  Sunt^ 

l^Ki  BiiAvAjiA  :  idnntifii'^l  with  ^Arbbd 

.6ki  OuXrA  :  dynasty,  467. 

f^Kj  Dh>t  :  152. 

6ki  Gai'dXs  :  bnuicb  of  Gujar&t  I 
their  origin,  161. 

J^Bi  Oi^PTA  :  SCO  Gttpta. 

Am  Haksua  :  king  of  Magailha  (fl 
467.  , 

RbI  llABeHACHABITA  S  life    ot  Sri  ilv 
6ni  jAYAIASlHADltVA  :  470. 
Ski  Laksuhi  :  gaU;  nanio,  449. 
(ini  Maijv  :  ideutiflwl  with  Bbinmdl,  ! 
i^BiMAOAKA:  seat  of  JethTa  ikiwct,  13 
i^RiFlLA:  ^idilliaruja"*  poet  hiureaUj, 
6jci8TiiALA-Su>unAprRA :    trouMed    1 

abadU  or  donious,  1 74. 
6bi  Valladha  :  «i-e  Ainc^bavaruba. 
Sbonodzas-oambo  :   (640-61»8),    fin 

Tibotuii  i)ow»'r  and  civiliation,  uvem 

valley  and  WcsUrm  China,  601 
SttYllKAYA    ^ilIditya:       (669-601 

plate*  ;  107- 108  I  YuvarAja  (6»1  •  6 

111,  112. 
«TAMnnA;  king,  threatena  RdshtrakJ 

dtjui  in  tho  r>akh«u,  123. 
SxAMDUATiktuA:     modem     Cninbay, 

gninti-d    to    6rigBndA»  by    MukrA; 

looiplc  at,  rq«ir»'d  by  Kutnimpiia, 
STKPnAWos  :  of  B^zuntiuin,  gecgmpltf 
StiUVlBla:  103. 


J 


STHtBAHATt :  name  of  a  BodhtaaUvn,  79  and 

noto  1,  8C. 
St.  Mabtik  :  031,  538.  539. 
Btbauo  :  Romain  gungrapher  (b,c.  50  -  ad,  20), 

16,  17.  C32,  53&,  636. 
BiBAxaERs  :  HettlcmtnU  of,  in  Gujarit,  1, 
SLTAfiATABAX*  :   5,32,  634. 
SiTAui :  Sivaras  of  Central  Imlla,  533. 
BpiJAH  :  provini'c,  211. 
Su'iiAuDiR  :  Mnglial  viccmj-,  211, 
SdbAra  :  608,  60d,  C14,  516,  5:>3  note  4,  529. 

Seo  Sap&ra,  b'ur&ljara,  giid  Sunit. 
KuduadrX  :   Krishna's  siubi-r,  9,  10. 
8t;aiiAK.B$i :  kintj  of  tlu*  Kaniitaka,  170. 
ScBHATATABMAS  :  kiriff  of  Miilwa,  19\ 
^vuiLATUMOA:  atiotbvr  namo  of  Akttlavaraba, 

126. 
BuxiABiA  :  Shudars,  liusbandmcii,  530. 
ScTDAuiANA  :  ancit'iit  lake  near  Giriiar,  33>  36, 

69. 
BuulsA  ;  nortbcm  KsLatrapa  lung,  23. 
BvsDiiAKKUMBADi ;  ancestor     of     Pracliaada, 

129. 
i^uilRAH  :  514.     See  Supdra. 
St'KETCTARMMAS  :  iiiscriptjon  at  Vdda  of,  107. 
6tKLATiuTiiA  :  place  on  tlw  Narbada,  162. 
Spkuita    Sankibtasa  :    Sanskrit     work    on 

CkiTada  kingH,  149  and  nutv  2, 15-1,  16C,  IdO 

noto  3,  171,  101.  1U5,  IDC;. 
SulaimIs  :  mcrcliant  and  travelltT,  author  of 

Silsilat-ut-TawArikh,  i93,  COS  and  not«    2, 

525.  6l'G,  527,  630. 
BvltANOakj  :  ^tupa  at,  fil. 
SchXtxa  :  Hindu   settlements    of,    495,    627 

528. 
b'UMBA  :  chief,  139  ;  king  of  .Sindli,  160  ;  tribe, 

BOTeroignty  of  Sindh  paiisoa  to,  517. 
SuNtiA:  bill  range-,  456. 
BnnDA  MitA  :  shrine  of,  455,  456. 
Susovi'N  :  Chinese  ambaasador  (a.D.  520)   74, 

75,  502. 
fciFli  TBUPLE  :  455;  description  of,  469-460; 

history,  400  -  461 ;  ilaUm,  463, 
ScNxu  :  Arab  outbreak  at,  44], 
htrs-woHsUii* :  MultAn,  142  and  notes  2  and  5. 
SufjIka  :  near  Baaaciu,  its  \-arious  names,  623, 

5i!9,  546,  547. 
SrBABiBA  :     apparently     Sumt,     514,  *  616  ; 

bnpAra,  523. 
tJL'RAulTA  :  tiurabara,  JJurab^  507  and  note  3, 

514. 
ScBJi :  trilMj,  533. 
SUBAJXAL :  claimant   to   the   Liiii£,varda  Qddi 

or  chiefshtp,  441, 
SiTBAJi'Ui.:  gati'way,  450  note  1, 
BuKAPiiA:     brother-in-law    of    Jaya5«khara, 

150,  161.  _  . 

SubAshtka  :   ancient  division  of  Gujardt,  6, 

36,   36,    136;    lord   of,  taken    prisoner    hy 

Siddharilja,  176  ;  kingdom  of,  635  ;  VerAval, 

647. 
SrnAST :  KithiAvA'Ja,  S06. 
ScBASTitA :  villa^,  638. 
(•URAJBTBBNX  :  Sur&shtra,  16-16,  637,  538. 
bUBAT  :  plate  of  SryiSraya  6il4ditya  at,  107, 

108  J  Karka'a  grant  at,  124  ;  Kirtiriija's  grant 


at,  159, 230 ;  235  ;  sacked  by  the  PortugoeM 
in  1531,  347  ;  plundered  bv  Malik  Ambar  in 
160!),  224  and  noto  2 ;  by  Miivf^ji  iu  1664, 
2S4,  380  J  Shiv&ji's  second,  attack  on,  in 
1670,  264,  3Se  ;  Marrfthirs  at ;  jKtnniBsion 
granted  by  the  einpemr  to  let  pass  the  Portu- 
guese ships  from  (1700-1703),  292;  affaira 
at ;  Mulla  Slulianiniad  Ali's  success  at ;  hia 
imprisonment  and  <Kath  at,  by  Teglxg  Khdn, 
the  ifoveruor  (1732-1734),  313;  afiairs  at 
(174S),  331  ;  cession  of  tins  n^vonucs  of  Surat 
to  tho  lIarrfthA.8  under  Keddrji  G&ikvrAr 
(1747),  332  ;  affairs  at,  (1750) ;  333  ;  attacked 
bv  Baghuuithrav  (1752),  334  ;  affairs  at 
(i75S)  ;  castle  taken  by  the  English  (1759), 
343;  treaty  of  (1775),  Ixtween  Kdghoba  and 
tho  Biiml»y  Government,  negotiated  by  Na« 
roturadiij,  402  ;  treaty  of,  diclaTe<l  in^Tilid  by 
the  Supreme  Government,  405-41)6  ;  614  ;  623. 

SURAT :  Atlijlvisi,  plondered  by  tho  Maritb4a 
(17<H)),  409. 

SaBBXnAn  :  motitb  of  the  Tajjti,  523. 

SoBi ;  sage,  title  conferred  on  Hemaoliandra, 
1«1  ;  tribe,  634. 

StTBTEr  :  by  Todiir  Miil  (1575),  223. 

SrDRVA  :  gate  name,  449  ;  Sun  God^  461 ;  PurAn, 
464.  465. 

bvyABNATABauA  ;  another  name  of  Karka  I,, 
124. 

SctrittinItha  :  installation  of,  in  ^akumlka 
Vihira,  186. 

^TAUURA  ;  name  of  cotmtry,  10  note  1,  36  and 
note  3. 

^TabukAtati  ;  sec  Sabannati. 

STABoXROHAKArRXaXDA  :  shrine,  on  ^atruJl- 
jaya  iu  houoor  of  Vuntapila,  202, 

SVATAMTAU*  :  liridegToom-ehoosing,  of  Darla- 
bhadevl,  102.163. 

SwAt  :  468. 

SVAOBua  :  It&s  F'artak  in  Arabia,  536, 

KiiT)R08 :  town,  538. 

Sybastbene  :  544. 

J.  ABAKjtT-l-NXsiRI  :    196. 

TXbas  :  king  of  Tdfak,  527. 

Tabari  :  Arab  writer  (8.3S  -  932).  524. 

TABAfife  :  prol>ably  Pundbarpur,  54 1 , 

Tabasoi;  o-H.     bee  Tabaso. 

TAnt :  the  Tapti,  510. 

l*ArAK  :  the  Palijiib,  526  ;  women  of,  527. 

TAfXx  :  appareutly  the  Punjab,  527. 

Taoaka  :  tow-n,  identiflcution  of,  540-541,  546* 

TAoiii  :  rebellions  Gujarat  noble,  513,  5]8« 

Taubilsab  :  snb-divisiotiul   ofBccr,  210. 

TAiLAKHAil :  HAlva  trilx?,  534. 

TaixAPA  :  king  of  Telingami,  158,  159. 

Taiiappa  :  western  CUilnkya  king,  over- 
threw tho  Rashtrakiita  d^iiasty  (972),  120, 
131,  519. 

TAJIK  AS  :  Arabs,  149. 

TijTirE  :  village,  438. 

TAjul  MAisiB  :  612,  519  and  note  4. 

TakhatMi:  wifo  of  Anandriv  OAikwAr, 
426  and  68. 

TAj-vii-uuuc  ;  Oujur&t  govcroot  (1320),  230. 
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TakkADE^A  :  Inul  iif  ci.mitry  (Pttlijiib),  3,  408. 

TalaudXb  .  wild  trilK',  115. 

Tai-Aja  I'OKT ;  burnt'db.v  the  Portuguese  (1532), 

347. 
Talbi  :  lake,  453. 
Tale  Sap  :  lake,  40»,  504. 
TA1.PAT  :  state  laud,  215,  227. 
TaMjIciii:  iiatiiL'  Unnu-  l),v  JAms,  139. 
TASiAcfii :  mtn  nf  Raisingji,  rwlond  to  Jfavi- 

nngnr  (1073),  286. 
Tambha  Bakasi  :  apiiart-ntly  theT&pti,  510.- 
TXmiial  :  AnbilQv\!ir;»,  ul(l. 
TasjbAnaoki  :    local  lunno  of    Qamljay,    208 

note  3. 
TaMluk:  port  on  the   H6gli  (A.D.  100),  490, 

&33. 
TjIm«aiiitAkas  :  of  Xatnluk,  533. 
TiNA  :  nKxliTTi  Tli'iU'k,  i-xpiditina    against  by 

U»ui4a,  505,  OUS,  509,  aJ3. 
TiKAU  :  608.     Sof  Thdna. 
TAVKX  :  coHUtr^ ,  4(j7  a"J  tiotc  7. 
TankAs  :  coin,  222  note  1. 
TXntriks  :  proficient  in  fa«^*o  (charms)  branch 

of  li.>arniiig,  101. 
Taita  :  13riiim-Bhdt,  4£7,  4C0. 
Taprobane  ;  Ceylon,  643. 
TApti  :  rivtr,  6U,  523. 
TAkApce  :  near  Caralmy,  337.     In  the  Tb4na 

district,  suckixl  by  tliu  Porbigncfte  (1631),  347. 
TAuikh-i-AlAi  ■  work  of  Amir   Khusmo,  516 

note  6, 
TAbikh-i-FibozshjIhi  :    work    of    Ziik-ud-din 

Barni,  514,  516,  517. 
TARlKH-iKAnfL:     work    of    Ibni    Aslr.    522 

note  4. 
TARiRn-i-MAAsuMl  :  ^rrittcn  in  IOOOa.o.,  617 

and  n«tos7,  S,  and  10. 
TAiuku-i-McuAbakbuAhi  :     notices     AsAwal 

( 1403- 1&04).  513. 
TAKiKUi-TAniRi :  writttn  A.D.  1521, 139,  517 

note  }2,  518. 
TakizakAt  :   «c»  customg  dues,  213  note  1. 
Tahtabiveh-diuham  :   coin,  469    and  note  2, 

619  and  note  8. 
TAtAbkhAn  :  f-ultdn  of  Gnjarit,  613. 
TatmAoata:  9«c  Otiutama. 
TAtia  Topi  :  rclwl,  cirtor*  the  Panrh    MnhHI^, 

HI  J  corresponds     with  the   chiefs  of   Jam- 

khiHiili  and  Kargtind  •,  ia  defc-ttted  at    Chhota 

XTdcpur,  446. 
Taxila  :  t<jwn>  490,  491,  54G,    Takshasila  tribe, 

034. 
Taylor  :  Captiun  (1857),  43^. 
TAZJYAT-fL-AifBAK :  work  of  Abdullah  WassAf 

(1300).  61  P. 
Teobko  KhAn  :  governor  of  Surat,  defeats  the 

forces  of  Moroin  KhAnand  contrives  (173.1)  to 

bcoonic  governor  of  b'nnit,  8)3  ;  cruelties  rf, 

at  !-'urat,  315  ;  kills  Mulla  Muhammad  Ali, 

831;  dies  (1740),  330. 
TjmaiifAla  :  minister  of  tho  first  two  Vij^'heli 

chicfUins   and   famous   temiile-buUder.   109 ; 

accompanies    VSradhiivnla   in  tho  oxpedition 

Bgaiiiut    tho    riihra    of     Viinthali ;     defeats 

tamghnJa,  chief  of  Godhra,  201. 


Teiinoana:  Andhnus 

TBi.iNCAS  :  ri-l%Tis,  634, 

Tkluols:  634, 

Temples  ;  In  GujurAt,  of  brick  and  wood  up  tc 

ninth  century,  79  and  not*  3. 
TeskA  :  vilhigc  granlwl,  130. 
TEKiiiTOHiAi  U1T1S10N8 :  nuder  the  VaUhhit, 

Oieir  idontificatiou  with  the  prewnt,  t-2  oiiti 

note  4. 
Teekitoriax  Liuns  :  of  Uujsrit  under  Ma«al> 

mans,  207  and  noU-  1,  208, 
Teury  :  221    note  1,  224  nr*e  2.    The  ««v. 

Edward,  chaplain  to  Sir  T.  Roc  (1617;!,  S7«>. 
Tktal:  146. 

TuAearias:  ca«to,  630  and  note  10. 
TiiAKLTis  :  petty  chieftains,  :;15  note  2.     High 

CHMte  men.  53U  note  10.     Sec  ThAliariis. 
TnAHJT*:      idiutified     with     TAniraliplakM, 

533, 
TdAk  i  ISO  not*  2  ;  fort  in  KathiAvida,  la*d- 

quarters  of  the  KHhia,  stormid   by   iJhujAat 

Kbnn  (1G92),  2SS. 
TuAna  :  town,  burnod  by  tlw  Portuguese  (1533) 

347  ;  capturi^  by   the  English  (1774),  401, 

523.  524,  529.  634. 
TuanAuAbb  :  local  uffictirs.  210. 
Thab  and  PAbkak  :  district,  538. 
TiiATCKEH  :  Captain,  444. 
TuAnAs  :  fortifiu<l  outposts,  210. 
TuisiiONG  :  kiug  of  Tiliet  («03  -  8«6),  501. 
TiiiLSOKO  ri  :  king  of  Tibet  (87^  -90J  |,  501, 
TuuM  :  apparently  Great  Lord,  497. 
TrncopHiLA  :  town,  iiU.ntification  of,  639. 
Tutru  :  hill  range,  456. 
TiASTANEs:  Chashtana,  3  7,  540, 
TiATOiTEA  ;  modern  ChAndor,  610. 
Tibet  :  country,  ceaso«  to  acknowlodgp  the  ovit" 

lordship  of  Ohina  (729),  sprtaiU  its  ixiwa-r  to 

the  Taikgtik'kiau^'   valley    (750),   courL-«)crN«y 

fi^mu'd  by    thn   ktnp:  of  Uhina  with  Indian 

clm-fii  an«l  Arabs  agnuist  it  (7'' 7),  501- 
TiOBia  :  river,  514. 
TiKOARS ;  arrowmakcrs,  461, 
Tibhut:    birthplace  of  S'rigaudas,    1C\  450 

note  1. 
Tmit'AitOALinA :  town,  541. 
TiETHAKAliPA  :  work,  170  ;  written  by  Ji])apr»- 

bbuiuri,  182  note  1. 
TiktiiankARs  :  Jain  sMuuta,  451  note  3. 
TiHCPANATAUA  :  Hear  Koeliin,  oMi. 
ToD;  (Johm.1,  81,  145,  l»8,.2aS  noU)7. 
ToDA  GtKAs  :  ready -money  payment,  210,  227 

and  note  ] , 
ToramAna:  king  (171),  72,  74-75;  ovcrUu-ows 

Budhagupta,  138,  146.  466,  496. 
TowKR  :  of  \-iolory,   built  by  Mehmnd    Ehilji 

(1442)  at  Mdndu,  35^1. 
Traikutaka:    era,   110;   era  (240-260),    113, 

114,  dynasty  (250-450),  55-67, 
Thajas:  (166),  497. 

Trambaksarovar  :  lake,  4C8.    8eo  Tallw. 
Traksoxiasa  :  country,  139, 
TeAPPAOA  :  boat,  515. 
TbAtaxcore  t  I'Antlyas  of,  634, 
TiiKATiES :  forms  of^  199-200. 
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Thrat^'":.  conditions  o 
Lavunaprividda,  2(.)0, 
Tbek  :  rif  GurjjaragtticalDgy,  114  5  of  Kisbtra- 

kfltii  fituiilv,  l-'l.    S>(.'u  Qencslogy. 
Trktavtoa  :  iwrriud  cycle,  161, 
TitKYAUSA  :  district,  11]. 
Tribes  :  ludiun,  M5. 

TBtBiiirTAsAPAi.A  :  grt'at  pi-andson  of  BUimaT. 

{1U23.  lUlMj,  and  fntlicrdf  Kminlrap.'dii,  niur- 

diTid  hy  J>uUni.iriijn,  IS-'.    Ui-prvstntativo  of 

Aiui.liilav&<lu  Sdafij^ia,  203. 

TjtiDunvAjrAPiLAVA8A.Ti :  tc'iuple    nt  BuhiwLi- 

pnni,  1'6. 
TiiiEADlBA :  ulnud,  C43. 
TitiKCTA  :  yicrbaps  Junnar,  57,  58  noto  1. 
Tbtmuak  ;  pond,  402. 

Tbiugak  :  I'luidit,  di'puty  of  Khiindtriv  G4ik- 
wCiriiL  Aliiiied;ikUl ;  his  intrigues  with  Fokhr- 
uddjiulivb,  329. 
Thimuakkshwau  MauXdet  :  shrine  nf,  454. 
Trimbakji  :    Dtngle,    appointed   Sursubbi    of 
Ahuted^biid  ;  raug«s  the  nasussiufttiuu  of  Gau- 
(jliiJliar  Shistri  (1815), -127;  hia  Mcapc  from 
Th&na,  128. 
Tbiviukkv(v  :  Ddbbiid)?,  son  and  successor  of 
Khandenlo  DibMae-('I720),  389;    advances 
with  an   army  to   Cambay   (1726).  SOG,  391  ; 
Ivis  jealousy  of  the  intorfiTtnce  of  tliu  Teiihwa 
in  Cnjarit  affairs  ;  intrigues  of,  againnt  the 
Pe«hwa  ;    inbiTCdursc   of,  .with   the   Nizdm  ; 
ccdiftdt-racy  with  I'ililji,   Kant4ji,  and   Uddji 
to  rost'ue  the  Mardttia  rija  from  the  firdhinan 
mini'ttiT  ;  di'fi<at  of   the  allies   bv   the  Peshwa 
(1731)  and  dnith  of,  in  battle,  312,  392-393. 
TntPFRA  :  city,  57  note  4. 
Tuu'LKisTAjiA  :      religions    bencfactiono   of, 

THiPURisnAvnisXnA  :    Mahadeva's  temple  at 

Anahilavidft,  IGl  ;  new  temple  of,  160. 
T«isisnTHi  .SiLXKipmraHAcnAJiiTaA :  lives 

of  lixty-three  Jain  gaints,  compiled  by  Hema- 
,     cbandra,  193. 
TuopiNA:  Tinipanntara,  G33. 
TiilPAT-UL-KiRAM  -•  the,  139,  538. 
TrouiiK  :  name  borne  by  J  dins,  139. 
Ttr-LU-ir'o-l'O-TtJ :    Chinese  name  of  Dhruva- 

patu  Valabhi  king,  79. 
TpnfiS  :  189;  advaiu-c  of,  497,  «>7. 
TrHiTSHKA:    Mahomcdaii    army    dispersed  by 

MularAja  II.  in  childhood,  195  and  note  i. 
TiBisuKAS  :  189.     See  Turks. 
TrsHlarA :  Yavana  governor  of  ASoka  in  Sur4- 

fihtra,  U. 
TviTDis :  Kftdalondi,  646. 


U, 


J  SA :  see  Udaya,  17?. 
U»Aji    PavIb  :    Peghwa'ft  general   in  Gnjardt 

(1727)  ;    is   ontmrnjecuvrcd    by    Pildji    and 

Kdntdji ;   hia    retirement   to    Millwa,    308 ; 

captures  Mindu  (1696),  382  ;  in  Surdshtnt^ 

14. 
UoAiprB  :  town  (Mevid),  633, 
UDALKivAEA  :  temple,  172. 
Udaildaua  :  village,  1^2, 


UdATA  :    minister  of  C1>&SIaKy&    king  Kar^a 

and  builder    of    the    temple    Udaja-Vartiha, 

170. 
Udayacuandra  :  one  of  Kumdrapdla's  leading 

Pandits,  1 90. 
UdayAditya  :  inscription  of,  at  Udcpur,  164  ; 

Eumdrapiila's  in.<iiTiption   in  the  temple  bf^ 

185. 
Ubayaoibi   catbs  :     Gnpfa    inscriptioDS    at, 

UdayAmati  :  queen  of  Bhima  I.,  builds  a  step- 
well  at  AnahilaTdi'a,   li]d;  persuades  her  son 
Kama  to  maiTy  Miydnalliulevi,  3  71. 
Udayasa  :  .siiltiharaja's   minister,  lu-lps  Kam> 
drapAla,    183;     is    appointed    minister    by 
Kumrfrapdla,  1S4  ;  ami  iis  mortally  w-onndod 
in  the  fight  with  the  kiiij^of  Surdshtra,  1S6. 
Udavaitra  :    insrription  of    Udaydditya    at, 
164  ;  Kumdrapdla's  inscriptions  in  the  tcmplo 
at,  185  !  grant  to  the  god  of,  187 ;  194  noto 
4.     bee  Udepnr. 
Udaya  VahAua  ;  temple  at  Kam&vati,  170. 
Udatabiiihadeta  :    Chohdn    king,    captures 

Bhinmdl,  470. 
Udkpdb  :  lt!4.    See  ITdayapura. 
Uffxet:  Nicholas,   Engii-sh  merchant  (IGll), 

224  note  2,  449  and  note  2. 
UoHASK.NA :       legendary     Y^dava    -chief    of 
Dw.'trka,  9-        ,  . 

Ujjain  :  174  ;  visited  by  KumirapilU  in  his 
exile,  183  ;  513  note  9. 

ULron  KhXn  :  general  (1297),  229  ;  512 ;  515. 

llMinXi :  widow  of  Khanderrfv  Drfbbddo,  goes 
to  Gujardt    to    avenge    Pilrfji'-j    death    and 

.  marches  npon  Ahraedfibdd,  314, 393  ;  intrignea 
of,  against  the  Peshwa  ;  recognises  Ddnidji  as 
her  apent  in  Oujardt  (1736),  391  ;  causes 
Rangoji  to  be  set  nt  liberty  and  reappoints 
him  her  agent  in  Gujardt  (1745),  329,  396  j 
die8(l74S),  3.32.  SM. 

UmXji  :  Persian  Gulf,  E05  ;  r.23. 

UvAR  Idkal  KhattAu  :  Khalifah  (634  •  643), 
505  and  note  6,  513,  523. 

UMKTAr  copperplate  grant  from,  113  noto  6^ 
117. 

ITvtArA  :  identified  with  Umra,  130. 

UndauaK  :  apparently  Vindhya  mountain, 
517. 

UPAKEaXOACCHA  :  469. 

Upamavata  :  Viradhavala's  horao,  201. 

Upton  :  Colonel,  special  envoy  deputed  by  the 
Calcutta  Government  to  negotiate  with 
ministers  in  Poona,  406. 

UsHAVAniTA:   ^'aka  viceroy  (100- 120),  gifts 
,      of,  25-26. 

UsM-Xi* :  governor  of  Bahrein  and  Persian 
Gulf,  505,  613,  523.  Third  Khalifah  (043- 
656),  506  and  note  5. 

Utbah  :  governor  of  Bosrali,  505  note  B. 

Utsaepiwi:  ago,  193. 

UrTAMAPimuBHAS :  Jain  saints,  451  note  3. 

UttamivAr  :  female  demon,  455. 

UzAis :  identified  with  Ujjoini  j  expedition 
against,  109,  467. 
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V  Ida  :  in»cription  of  Snlctnvarninuui  at,  J07, 
VATiA  :  religioua  diticussion,  ISl. 
VADAFADBA.EA :  idontifiwl  with  Poroda,  125. 
VAimioy ',    convention  of,    •lisavowt'd  by   tUe 

Bombay  Cotmcil  (1779),  407. 
VadhiXb  :  149, 150. 
VaphvAh  :  4^9.     Seo  Vodhwrfn. 
VJlUIIWAw  :  capitAl  of  the  CliApn  dynasty,  1S8, 

13»;  180  note  2  5  1^0.  «"    •'        • 

Tai>KA6Ab  ;     town,    ancient    nanws    of,     6  j 

bewegcd  bvAntAji  Bhrtskar, amiiu  by  KAntAji, 

burnt  (1726),  307  ;  467  ;  546. 
Vi.OAJ)u  :  local  name,  SOSiiote  3. 
VAoabhava  -•  see  Biilwla. 
VAOOnAcncHHA  :  modern  Vighodia,  135. 
VXOHKLA:    principality    of,     465  j     dynasty 

(1340-1290).  626.  " 

VAOHBLA  RBRO  :  Bo«  Tira  VighcW. 
VioHKLXs:     branch    of   the    Cliaulukyaa    of 

Anahilnviija ,  help   tho  last   Clianlnkya  king 

and  succeed  him,  196-197;  their  rule  and 

genealogy,  198-20fi. 
VAoHODiA :  126. 
VAoaA  :  139  and  note  3. 
VAHAI>HA.8mHA  :  471. 
Vajbisimha  :  Chivada  kinjr,  154, 155. 
Vaxsha  :  530.    See  6ai8wia. 
VAJESnAJ«KAH     dATRISIIANEAK:      Mr.,     Niib 

Divin  of  Bh&vnagBr  ;  his  collection  of  articles 

found  in  Vakbhi,  78  note  1. 
Vakhatsinok  :    fifty-ninth  or  the  last   viceroy 

of  Oujarit  appointed  by  tlie  imperial    court, 

332. 
Vala  :  ValabUi,  506. 
Vaxabhi:  probably  Gujars,  4,  5  note  1  ;  capital 

of  Valabhi   dynasty  ;  identified   with    Valeh, 

78  and  note  1  ;  history,  7S  - 106 ;  year,  201  ; 

466,     46(1 ;  Slihir  or   GarjjAra   conquest  of 

(490),  4S9 ;  it8  great  sea  port  and  capital  over- 
thrown, 606  ;  624  ;  525. 
Vajlabbi  ;  Balhira  or  R&shtrakiita  king,  616. 
ValXhAEA  ;  province  ,inctiti»ncd  by  Jinapnibha- 

snri,  78. 
Valahi:  Valabhi,  mentioned    by    Jtnaprabha- 

suri,  78. 
ValIh  :  modern  name  of  Valabhi,  town,  its  site 

examined  (1872),  78  and  note. 
Tallabha  :   head  ot  tho  Dakliau  lUshtraktit&s, 

127,   625. 
VaixabhabAja  :     is  installed    by    his    fatlkcr 

Ch&muoila,  marches  apiinst   U&^twu,  dies  of 

Binall-pox,  1&2. 
Vaixb  :  D«la,  Italian  trarellcr  at  M^ndn  (1623), 

381. 
VAwarasthali  :    modern  Vantltali,  1<K). 
VAxAuA^i :    Pandit    in    Kuin&rAp41a'8  court, 

insults  Hemacbandra,  loses  his  annuity,  193. 
VanabAja  :  OhAvad*  king  (7^0-780),  born  and 

bred    in    forest,    founded   AnahilaTi\<.ta ;    his 

installation,  his  imasc,  his  successors,  160, 

161.162,153.  165;  612. 
VAM-DraDORi :  grant  of  Qovind  III.  at,  123  j 

466,    468. 
Vanqa:  modern  Bengal,  124, 468. 
ViNSAMER :  295. 


VisEi:  crock  near  Bolftilr,  125. 

Vakiha:  125.    S«.  VAnki, 

VASKtHB:  forest  pool,  464. 

VAnta  :  share,  215. 

VAktLdahs  :  sharers,  212. 

yAirrHAi.t :  136;  ChuiUsAmas  settle  at,  HKf; 

Mpltal  of  Oraharipu,  160 ;  its  rulew  killed  by 

Fuudhavala  VAghebi,  200  •  20 1. 
ViBAUAPAiLiKA :  village,  130. 
VabXua  :  wild  boar  coin,  219  note  2  ;  Bo«t  god. 

451.  * 

VarAiia  MiHTHA  :  astronomer,  533,534,  640. 
VaralattA:  tribe,  534. 
VakdiumX-napitha  :  modem  VadhvAn,  176. 

VAiirrATJt :  j  ''^  Varalatt*. 

VABiAvt :  moilera  Variiv,  1S8, 

Varlis  :  wild  tribe,  6.34. 

VartaniAs  :  police  subordinates,  212. 

VabthEma  :  travellur  (1603  -  151IS),  220  noUS. 

Vabtab  :  144,  174  note  1.    See  Barbaraks, 

Vaktabaea  :  see  Barbaraka. 

Vabaka:  camp.  113. 

Vasantabkna  :  king  of  Nop&l,  84. 

Vasuista  :  sage,  461.         * 

VAaiMOAPuBA  :  ISO  note  2. 

Vasishthi  :  nver,  541. 

VawupAla  :   Lavanapnuida't  minijter  Imllds 

magnificent  Jain  temples,  199  and  note  8,  2W, 

201,  202  and  note  1. 
VASTirpAiACUABiTA :    life     of    Vastup^   by 

l^omoivara,  199. 
VA«rDKVA:    KusliAn  king   (a.  D.  123-160),  87. 
VAstrDKTA  :  Chohin  king  (780).  157. 
VAsuDETAS  :  Jain  saints,  451  note  3. 
Vatapadkapitka  :  probabl.v  BiiriKla,  18.*?, 
VatsabAja  :    466,  468  ;  'Qurjjara   king, 

success  in  Bengal,  627. 
Vatajaxladsva  :  manager  of  Triparaaiui 

sdda  temple,  161. 
VKNt-THALi :  Vania's  Vantbali,  133. 
VbrAval:  inscription  at,  81.  176,  203,  J?OI 

521.  547. 
VBKisiui ;  of  RAjpipla,  295. 
Ybbrova  :    fort    in    SAlaettc,    taken    by    tlie 

English  (1774),  401. 
VicilAbaSbem  :  list  of  kings,  149  and  note  2; 

162,  164.  155,  166,  162,  170.  171.  183,  204. 
Vidva-SAla  :  Sanskrit  college,  4,53  &  note  I, 
ViDisA  :  Besnagar  near  Bhilsa,  &o,  66. 
VidtAohauXs:    ancevtors    of  north    Konkaa 

SiUb^ras,  129. 
VioraharAja  :  king  of  Ajmir,  157. 
ViJATlDriTA  :  Cbdlukya  king  (696-  773),  1 50. 
YUATAFUBA :    idcntifiixl    with    BijApor    ntmx 

ParAntii,  108,  110. 
VlJATABAJA  :  ChAlukya  prine«,  hit  grant,  108, 

110,  112. 
VijatAbea  :  Goa  Kadamba  king,  172  not«  3. 
ytJAYABKNA  :    fifteenth  Kshatrapa  ( 238-  S49) 

coins  of,  46  -  47,  40. 
V1JJA1.ADKVA :    AJayap&la't    doorkeeper    uid 

TOurdcrer,  196. 
TiERAMA :  eta,  804. 
ViEVAxXsiTTA  :  DaUuui  ChAlokj*  kio;,  56  ( 
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8»t>&£raya,  CMlakya  king  (680),  107,  110, 
111,  112  j'girea  L&U  to  hu  brother  Jajasim- 
lm,  117.    "  IGJ. 

TlESAKlsnTi :  name  of  Chandragnpta  II.,  85, 

TIERAKA.4IUHA :  Param4ra  king  of  Chan- 
dr4vati,  joiiu  tho  king  of  .'^imbhara  and  La 
d«Aluraaea  by  Kutnitrap41»,  183,  Ilj!^. 

ViLiiAQB  0?PlCBiiS  I  Muglial,  in  Gaiarit,  212, 

VlHAiil ;  general  of  Bliiuw  1-,  subuai-fl  Dhan- 
dhuka  chief  of  A'bu  and  bailda  on  A'bu  Jain 
temples,  169. 

ViaiALATABAai :  proap  of  Jain  tomplea  on 
At)U,  160  and  not«  1. 

Vis&xAmrvA.:  Ch^lukya  king,  66,110;  bit 
inKiiptiotM,  11]. 

VinayXditya  MakgalabAja  :  copperplate 
grant  at  BalMr  of,  lOti. 

Vinchnt:  &12, 

ViSDHYA.:  mountain,  northern  limit  of  DadiJa 
1,'b  Gurjjara  kingdom,  115  ;  its  kinip;,  163  ; 
■oatlMm  boandory  of  Kum4rap4Ia't  kingdom, 
180;  468;  517. 

VlKDO  :  the  Vindhyaa,  610. 

ITibadjLmaii  :  thirteenth  K«batrapa  {A.D.  236- 
288),  coins  of,  46. 

VlBADKAVALA  :  Vilghek  king  (1233-1238),  179, 
106, 107  ',  bin  father  abdicates  in  his  favour  ; 
bia  cxpcditioiia  n^ainat  Vantbali,  Bhadreifara, 
and  Godhm,  and  bui  treaty  with  the  Sult^Q 
of  DeMi,  200-201,  206, 

ViB^MATi :  Jain  nnn,  brings  np  7anar&ja,  IBI. 

ViRAXA  VisAXA  :  Bee  Visaladeva. 

VlBAMOita  :  Muim  lako  at,  180  note  2;  dk- 
turbaace  at  (1734),  314  ;  Sher  Kli&n  B&M 
appointed  governor  of,  31 S  ;  expulsion  of  thu 
Mar4tb&8  from,  by  Bhiv  Singh,  323  ;  bosio^l 
by  the  Mar&thia  -,  surrendered  by  Bhiv  !>in(?h, 
323,  324  ;  given  by  Rangoji  to  the  Musal- 
mil.n»,  32(<',  513,  618, 

ViKPTJB  :    ISO  note  2,  206. 

ViUk  VioHBLA  ;  198  and  note  ».  8«e  Viradha- 
vala. 

VisALADBV*:  VdRlieU  king  (1243 -1201), 
defeats  his  brother  and  Tribhuvanapila 
SoiJanki ;  refnses  to  acknowiedg*  an  overlord 
and  lessens  the  miseries  of  a  three  yoira' 
famine,  203, 206.   lluler  of  Cliandrivati,  204. 

VisALAN'ARABA  :  fortlficationg  of,  repaired  by 
Viiialadeva,  203. 

Vishnu  :  a  god,  461, 

ViSHKUDisA  :  chief,  65, 

VlBHOFAKA:   169. 

ViSHTAEARMA:  divine  architect,  461,  463. 

ViSHVAMiTBA:  sagc,  461. 

Vit^A^KNA  ;  twentieth  Kahatrapa  (294-300), 
coins  of,  48-40. 

VrivABiMnA  :  oigkteonth  Kshatrapa  (272-27B), 
coin*  of,  47. 

ViJtavabAha  :  father  of  Grahiri,  139. 

VwARA&A ;  title  of  Jayabbata  I,,  Gurjjara 
ruler,  115;  Jain  Tirthankara,  1 06. 

VlTHAL  DetXji  :  Gliikwir's  officer,  captures 
Malltitrriv  GAikwAr  (1808),  tl3 ;  appointed 
Snbha  in  Kithiiiv4da,  4'2«. 

ViTOAL  Sqvedev  :  lieatouAnt  of  Baghanith- 
riv  in  Oajarit,  settles  peace  with  Jawi'm 
Alard  KbAn  (1753),  337. 
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TOL  t  exactions,  216,  227  and  note  1. 

Vbijjis:  456  note  1. 

VtAohbapalu  :  Vtighclo,  tho  home  of  Vigbe> 

Ua,  198. 
VtAohkamttkhA  :  Onrjjara  king,  -le?. 
VyXohrasIja  :  Chipa  king,  138  note  1. 
'  VrioaaiaA  :  perhaps  Vi^ra,  129  and  note  3, 
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leiiKB :  outbreak  of  (IB59),  446. 

WiCaiiRiA :  castrator,  451. 

WAu.tpxm :  village,  443, 

WAkiAhnioXs  :  ncwg-writer,  214. 

Walker  :  Mnjor,  Kent  by  Governor  Dnnean  to 
help  Govindn«v's  party  at  Borudo,  412  ;  resi- 
dent at  Baroda,  413,  4H  j  Colonel,  settles  the 
KithiAvArta  tribute  question,  416,  422,  423. 

Wallaob  :  Colonel,  politieal  ^ent  of  Bewti 
KAntha,  446. 

WANEaA  :  1 1 1 ,    See  BaTisa. 

Wathks  :  Mr,  120. 

Watson  ;  Colonel,  146,  4«fl, 

WajSifah  :  land  grants,  212  ;  land  held  on  reli- 
gious tenifres  ijy  Hindus,  couflKealion  of,  by 
an  order  of  Aurangzib  between  1671  and  IG74, 
285. 

Welsu:  Lieut.,  takos  the  forts  of  PAmen, 
Indei^,  and  BAg^wlft  (1780),  409. 

WB8T  :  the  bite  Colonel,  110. 

West  NXsik  :  connected  with  aonth  Gujirilt 
under  thoCh&lnkya  rnle,  110. 

WniTE  HtfwAa:  foreigners  142-146;  450  j 
111  north  Sindh  and  sontb  P&njdb,  496; 
defeat  of.  by  Sassaniana  and  Turks  (530*600), 
497;  settle  in  Yannang  with  Tibetans  aad 
Kcdnrites,  601 .    See  Hfinaa, 

WiGGED  figcrbs  :  45S  auii  note  9. 

WiLFUED  :   541. 

WixsoM :  Dr.  Jobn,  14S, 
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.oaka  :  town,  53S. 
XODEAKB  :  539. 

YACETi  :  capital  of  Karijang  or  Tnnnan  (1390), 
£01,  504. 
YIdava   KiK^^DOU  :  at  Dwfiriki,  establishment 

of,  8. 
TAdavas:  521. 
YAJAJJiffiLA  :  Brdhman,  461, 
Yajsa^Bi'  :  Andlira  king,  38. 
Yajtrveda  :  634. 
Yaksba  :  king,  454,  456  and  note  1  ;  statue  of. 

described,  456-458  ;  high  day  of,  468,  465. 
Yamtjka  :  river,  533. 
YaSadaman   Li    fourteenth    Kshatrapa    (a.d. 

239),  foinfl  of,  46. 
YaSadamas  it.:  twenty-second  Kshatrapa  (a.d. 

320).  coin*  of,  49. 
YAsmANTBAv :    minor    son     of    Trimbakritv 

D.^lihAde*made  benApati  by  BAjirdv  Peahwii 

(1731),  3&3,  396, 
YAioDHATiMAN :     king    of     M&lwa,    76,  77 ; 

defeats  Huns,  143  j  defeats    Mihirakula    the 

famous  Whiw  Him  conqueror  at  K.4rur  (530), 

496. 
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